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Initisns. 

We print on ‘another page a series of 
'^^and the**^ important communications upon the 
Executive, relations of the Executive to the 
Judiciary in India, with reference to 
the “interview with Mr. Manomohau Ghose which 
appeared in our issue for December last. It would 
be impossible to exaggerate the significance of the 
opinions expressed by Sir Richard Garth, who speaks 
with the authority of a Privy Councillor and a 
former Chief Justice of Bengal, and by Sir J. B. 
Phear, who after holding the ofilco of Judge of the 
High Court of Calcutta was appointed Chief Justice 
of Ceylon. These high authorities confinn the grave 
allegations made by Mr. Manomohan Ghose— allega- 
tions which, we may add, were proved in each 
instance by reference to asoertained cases — and, 
while the experience of Sir J. B. Phear in Ceylon 
strengthens the demand , for- reform, Sir Richard 
Garth declares, on the strength of indisputable 
evidence, that the Government of India approves 
the scandalous system described by Mr. Ghose, and 
would be very sorry to see it altered. The facts 
which Mr. Ghose brought td light have, we are 
happy to find, received some attention at the hands 
of the British press, though but an inconsiderable 
of the attention wi^h they deserve. Sir 
Garth mkkes the exoeilent suggestion that 


Mr. Ghosc’s statement should be sent to every 
member of Parliament, both Lords and Commons. 
We propose not only to carry out this suggestion 
but also, on the eve of the re-opening of Parliament, 
to issue a pamphlet containing, in addition to Mr. 
Ghose’s statement and a collection of authoritative 
opinions upon it, tlie schenie of reform formulated in 
our columns by Mr. Romesh Chuudor Dutt more 
than two years ago. Further steps, we understand^ 
will also be taken by members of the Indian Parlia- 
mentary Committee and of the British Committee of' 
the Indian National Congress to bring the whole 
matter to the notice of Parliament and of the 
Secretary of State for India. It will then, at any 
rate, be no longer possible for apologists of the pre- 
sent system to maintain that it is continued because 
of the ignorance of those who, in the last analysis, 
are responsible for it and for the hateful injustice, 
that it so frequently encourages. 

Considering the difficulties which a’ 

, bureaucratic Government must always 

V jeoro V H ^ 

Tour. experience in learning the wants and 

wishes of the people committed to its 
charge, wo are amazed to discover from time to time 
how reluctant the Government of India is to make use 
of such channels of communication as exist. There is, 
it is true, good reason to believe that it is adopting 
a more sensible and friendly attitude towards the 
Indian National Congress, which is, of ooiirse, at 



once the most faithful and the xopat' comprehensiTe interest which concern not merely the loecdity hat 
index of independent public opinion in India. But the community at large,” Lord Elgin declared bluntly 
the GoTornment of India, oven in its present dis- that “this is an inconvenient opportunity for dis- 
position towards the Congress, fails to manifest the cussing questions of that kind.” He added : “ I 
cordial temper which animates such competent critics assert with some confidence that to give their true 
as Sir Bichard Gartb, and its attitude towards minor value to general statements made by bodies, how- 
organisations which seek to give utterance to popular ever representative, when they deal with contro- 
demands can only be described as deplorable. The versial topics in a short and summary manner, you 
TimcB announced the other day that Lord Elgin had must have full knowledge of the discussions that 
returned to Calcutta and that his “ reception was of preceded the conclusion, or full opportunity of 
a private character/’ If this phrase meant that his discussing them at the time ; and, on the other hand, 
return was not marked by any public demonstration it is a painful, if not intolerable, position that a man 
of goodwill, we are not greatly surprised. When replying to a welcome should be called upon to 
Lord Elgin went out to India he was generously controvert facts or chaUong© fallacies which ho 
treated by the leaders of non-official opinion and by cannot accept, but equally cannot altogether ignore.” 
the native press. But of late our correspondents in In the spirit of these remarkable observations Lord 
India have agreed in sending us discouraging reports Elgin proceeded to suggest that the o])inions 
of his administration and behaviour. His treatment expressed by the Sabha were not the result of 
of local public bodies during his recent tour un- discussion at all ; to dismiss their representations on 
doubtedly adds force to those complaints and regrets, the subject of enhanced rents with an airy assertion 
In particular, his application of the “ gag ” to such that if he had time and opportunity he could 
representative and public-spirited bodies as the produce facts and figures which would refute them ; 
Poona Sarvajanik ISabha and the Madras Mahajana to say that responsibility in respect of religious 
8abha has excited just indignation. Whether one disturbances rested with the police ; and to complain 
turns to the Hindu at Madras, or the Tribune at that a “wholly disproportionate excitement” had 
Lahore, or the Pa/nXa at Calcutta, it is been “got up over” the Jury Bill. These were, 
the same story. All alike are surprised and indig- surely, strange words for a Liberal Viceroy, and it 
nant at what we may call Lord Elgin’s “short way is hard to see what useful purpose Lord Elgin can 
with public addresses.” have imagined that they would servo. In the case 

of the address drafted fey the Madras Mahajana 

^Sabha the Madras Government required the omission 
The Poona Saivajanik Sabha, following of three useful paragraphs discussing the growth of 
venkn/op^r- ^sual practice, had supplemented military expenditure and the consequent burdens 
tunity.” address of welcome with a useful upon the rayats and neglect of public works. The 
statement of local public opinion upon Sabha rightly declined to present its address in the 
some of the important questions of the day. The mutilated form so fatuously suggested. 

Sabha discussed, for example, such] matters as con- _ 

ciliation between different religious communities, 

the proposals contained in the new Jury Bill, and We do not wonder that this new de- 

Ihe enhancement of rent in agricultural rc-settle- parture of the Viceroy’s has provoked 

ments. We should have thought that any responsible Himself. Burprise and regret. Indian critics 
official who did not wish to live in a fool’s paradise remark that it is “in consonance with 

would have been glad to learn what people were the peculiarity of taciturnity which is likely to dis- 
thiuking and saying about these questions. Lord tinguish the present Administration.” They point 
Elgin, on the contrary, appears to have been posi- out that “ it has been the practice till now for the 
tively irritated. “The Poona Sarvajanik Sabha,” various local bodies of the country to utilise the 
says the Jlindu^ “had to read to His Excellency occasion of the Governor-General’s visit for the pur- 
a mutilated address— mutilated at His Excellency’s pose of placing before him the views of non-official 
desire. The same fate, we hear, has befallen other bodies on topics not merely of local importance, but 
public bodies who sent their draft addresses to him.” of imperial and general importance also.” It was 
Nor was that all. When the address, in its revised so, of course, in the time of Lord Bipon. It was so in 
or mutilated form, was presented to him, Lord Elgin the time of Lord Dufferin. It was so in the time of 
ije^ the members of the Sabha something very like Lord Lansdowne. The Hindu urges Lord Elgin 
a lecture upon the composition of such addresses, to look into the addresses that were presented to 
should consist, he said, partly of courteous Lord Bipon and the replies wluch he made to them. 

f etings and partly of a record of local questions. Indeed, Lord Elgin’s own i)ltt|iti^te^ tunnti^ 
for these * other questions of greater and graver tioually, the value of sucTi 
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,the peoj^le. a^d their servants, 
thi^ Qoveryimeai In his remarSi uppn th« J ury Bill 
Lord Elgin said that the portion of it which had 
excited most opposition had been inserted merely in 
ordW that it might be “ carefully and deliberately 
considered in the proceedings of the Legislative 
Council,’* Who, in the a])3ence of this explanation 
on Lord Elgin’s part, would ever have supposed that 
the purpose of the Government was so purely 
acad/jiio? Again, in his remarks upon ro-settle- 
menl Lord Elgin showed that he misunderstood the 
view- put forward by independent public opinion. 
The misunderstanding might easily have been re- 
moved in the course of discussion. It is earnestly 
"to be hoped that Lord Elgin, no less for his own and 
the Government’s sake than for the people’s sako, 
will see the error of his ways. “We could under- 
stand it,” the writes, “if the collector of a 
district desired to expunge certain unpalatable truths 
from a public address to be presented to the 
Governor ; but that the representative of the Queen 
should betray similar fears in regard to important 
questions of public policy is extremely unfortunate, 
and can bo justified on no hypothesis except that 
their inclusion would imply harm to public interests. 
Lack of courage to face public questions in a states- 
manlike manner is the least excusable reason which 
a Viceroy could assign for his anxiety to avoid 
debatable topics; but the public will have to bo 
excused if they attribute some such reason to the 
present attitude of Lord Elgin.” Impartial English- 
men who road criticisms like this cau only add : 
“Eudet hooc opprobria nobis et dici potuisse et non 
potuisse refelli.” 

Sir Charles Elhotk, whose administra- 
The tion as Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 

n^wTong!^ was recently reviewed in our columns 

by Mr. Parbati 0. Eoy, seems to have 
taken the bull boldly by the horns ou the eve of his 
retirement. According to the Calcutta correspondent 
of the TimeB he “pronounced,” in a speech at a 
farewell dinner given to him by the Civil Service, 
“against the principle of the public censure of 
officials.” “Here’s richness,” as Mr. Squeers would 
say. Si| Charles Elliott has not usually been 
regarded as a humourist, but the rest of his remarks 
as reported by the Tinm are rich enough to merit 
quotation. This ‘‘principle of the public censure of 
officials obtained,” he said, “nowhere else than in 
India, where it was' ihe more unnecessary because of 
the efilciency of the* Civil Service. Public censure 
loirered the prestige of the Service, therefore it 
^uld be avoided.” Time and space would alike 
fail ns ii we were to. attempt to do justice to these 
words. We can. only glance rapidly 
ni ^ 4: Pf BO e gem. What 


is “ the principle of the public censure of officials ? ” 
Presumably it is the ordinary princix>lo of praising 
the good and blaming tho bad. It will be news to 
many to learn that in India alone is this principle to 
be found in operation. There are those, perchance, 
in Whitehall who will hear it with surprise, not 
unmingled with amusement. We relish especially 
that phrase “ the more unnecessary.” Sir C. Elliott’s 
argument plainly is that the most inefficient Civil 
Servants ought not to be censured, and that, where 
they are efficient, censure is especially superfiuous. 
We can imagine— but theu again perhaps we cannot 
—the frantic enthusiasm which such sentiments 
would naturally excite at a Civil Service dinner. 
For Sir Charles Elliott’s closing epigram we have 
indeed nothing but praise. Civil Servants, especi- 
ally bureaucratic Civil Servants in India, cannot do 
better than “ avoid public censure.” To this end 
they have an excellent inanual of conduct before 
their eyes. Let thorn study the administration of Sir 
Charles Elliott — and refrain from doing likewise. 
After all, what Sir C. liliiott says is what only too 
many bureaucrats in Iiidir think. He dil'fers from 
many others not in opinion, but in candour. He is 
the Athelstan Eiley of the Government of India. 

One of 'ho chief giievances of tho 
people of India against the Govarn- 
nient i.s that, in its capacity as landlord, 
it levies oppressive charges upon tlio struggling 
rayafc. The screw is applied especially at times of 
re-settlement when, as wo have frequently shown, 
rents are increased by 100, 200, and even 000 per 
cent. The cases of tho Alibag and Tauwel talukas 
aro probably fresh in Iho minds ^^cf our readers. It 
seems, however, that the blamo must not bo laid 
solely upon the Government. Tho llnida^ in the 
course of a recent seib.'s of valuable articles upon 
the Godavari re-settle. lumt, charged the Government 
of Madras with setting u.'^ide its pledges in respect of 
land revenue settlement in that Presidency. “ If/’ 
it wrote, “ by guaranteeing a certain rate of interest 
the Government has attracted foreign capital for the 
construction of railwa}as in this country, wo say that 
the Government has attracted indigenous capital and 
labour to the improvement of land by guaranteeing 
in no less unmistakable terms that the grain valua- 
tion of soils will be tiiiEil, that the rayat’s improve- 
ments will not be taxed, and that the revision of 
settlements will be regulated by cbange.s iu general 
prices. To disturb the grain value assigued at the 
settlement to any particular soil and transfer it from 
Class III. or II. to Class I., and thus raise its grain 
valuation for tho purposes of assessment, is tanta- 
mount in our opinion to "adding, in a railway 
debenture, a clause reduotsg the rate of interest 
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from four to two per cent, some years after the 
construction of the railway.” So far, so good. But 
it now appears, from an official answer to an in- 
terpellation, that while the Government of Madras 
was willing to give cticct to the liberal policy 
enunciated by Lord Kipon’a Government in 1883, 
this policy was, in IHSo, disallowed by the 
Secretary of State. What is still more curious 
is that the despatcli of the Secretary of State 
to this effect was not, apparently, communicated 
to tho Madras Govennnent until the end of 1893. 
The Madras Government was then compelled, after 
this delay, to revise its policy accordingly. “ Be- 
tween 1880 and 1893, that is, for a space of eight 
years, the local Government was kept in ignorance 
of the fact of the great scheme for re-settlement 
which Lord Bipon so humanely and wisely promul- 
gated having been sot usido by tho Secretary of 
State, and the new rules to suit the new retrograde 
policy were not embodied in the usual official publi- 
cation for another two years, that is, till May, 
189.5.*’ This remarkahlo disclosure is well worthy 
of the early attention of i’arliament. 

A deputation from Lancashire waited 
Torie.s and upon Lord George Ilamilton on J5e- 
ceiu>)er lOth in order to lay before him 
the strong objections of employers and 
operatives in the cotton industry in Lancashire to 
the Indian import duties. On the provioms day that 
zealous Tory organ, tho St. James' h Gaiette^ repeating 
a mis-statement wliicli we have had to correct before, 
declared that in tlio division on Sir II. James’s 
motion last February tho Conservative leaders re- 
frained from obliging the electors of Lancashire. 
It is to be presumed that this is the occasion to 
which the Si. James' a refers in its phrase “ when 
Sir Henry Fowler brought in tho dutie.s.” As a 
matter of fact, Sir ITonry Fowler never did ))ring in 
the duties. They were brought in by Sir James 
Westland in India, and, so far as they entered into 
the debate on the Indian Budget in the House of 
Commons, they w^ere in the charge of Lord George 
Hamilton. What Sir Henry Fowler — or, as he then 
was, Mr. Fowler — had to meet was a vote consuro 
upon the late TJ.bernl Government in the form of a 
motion for adjournment moved by Sir Henry .lames, 
then member for Bury, J..anca8hire, now Lord James, 
Chancellor of tho Dinhy, and a momhor of Lord 
Salisbury’s Cabinet. “ When the division came” 
two-thirds of all the Conservative members who 
were present voted witli Sir H. James against the 
cotton duties. Ho had also the support of the Con- 
B^ative whips who, in anticipation of the division, 
issttod a five- lined whip to the members of their 
everybody except the St. Jameses 


knows, was not all, nor the most significant incident. 
Immediately before the division was taken the cotton 
duties were denounced by Lord George Hamilton in 
a set speech in which he stated that he spoke with 
the express approval and agreement of Lord Salis- 
bury himself. Lord George Hamilton declared in 
this authoritative fashion, and ostensibly on bohalf 
of tho Tory party, that the cotton duties were unjust 
and unfair, impolitic and inexpedient. That speech, 
together with Sir II. .Tames’s speech and the division- 
lists, formed tho basis of the Conservative appeal to 
Lancashire at the General Election. Tho St. James'^s 
now repudiates “whatever individual members of 
the Ministry may liave said when they were in 
positions of greater freedom and less responsibility.” 
But this summary attempt to dispose of tho matter, 
ungracious as it is to Lord G. Ilamilton and Lord 
James, will not sulfice. For when Lord Q. Hamilton 
had been appointed Secretary for India and a 
Cabinet Minister, he went out of his way to re- 
assert, in tho most emphatic terms and at the most 
critical moment, the opinions which he had ex- 
pressed with Lord Salisbury’s sanction in February. 
Invited to speak in the Accrington division of 
Lancashire on behalf of the Tory candidate on tho 
eve of the polling, he wrote that he was too busy to 
go. Blit ho added that his speech against the 
duties, to which he still adhered, and which had 
been followed by his appointment to tho India OlRce, 
ought to help Conservative candidates in Lancashire. 
The St. James's may well bo anxious to forgot this 
incident — probably, under all tho circumstances, the 
most scandalous inpident in recent political history. 

The cpieBtion of Lord G. Hamilton’s 
Our Oppc)r- olectionoering tactics, aided and abetted 
Lanras^ire. f’y Bord {Salisbury and Mr. Balfour, is 

one thing. The (question of tlio cotton 
bities tliomscdves is another thing. When tho 
General Election was over, and tho Conservatives 
bad secured u majority of 1.52, Jklr. Balfour, who as 
Conservative candidate for East Manchester had said 
a very great deal to encourago and very little indeed 
to discourage tho demands and expectations of 
Lancashire electors, roundly declared that there was 
no important ilifferonce of opinion between Lord 
George Hamilton and his predecessor. It would 
be difficult to exaggerate the interest with which 
the x)eople of Lancashire regard this question, and 
tho really amazing thing is that the opponents 
of the “forward” frontier policy are not exerting 
themselves more in order to direct this quite unusual 
manifestation of public interest in Indian affairs 
into the most useful channel. Already the people of 
Lancashire have begun to ask what were the causes 
of the financial embarrassments in India that led 
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to the re-imposition of the cotton duties, and 
already many of them are coming to perceive that 
the chief cause was extravagant military expendi- 
ture, especially upon useless and worse than useless 
fichemee of trans-frontier aggression. Yot it does 
not appear that the Liberal part}’, who opposed the 
retention of Chitral, are bestirring themselves in 
order to drive this lesson home. The opportunity is, 
however, singularly promising, as the Lancashire 
Conservative members who are most prominent in 
the condemnation of the cotton duties approved the 
retention of Chitral and voted against Mr. Iklaclean’s 
amendment last September. Whatever else the 
cotton duties may or may not have done they have 
certainly proved to iiaucasliiro that the evil results 
of financial extravagance in India are not confined 
to the people of India ;iloiie. This inkling of a com- 
munity of interest sliould ba developed and turned 
to good account. Wo repeat what we have said 
before, that there is now olTored to all whom it may 
concern an exceptional opportunity of fostering in a 
largo and important section of the British electorate 
a deep and sympathetic interest in wise and 
economical administration in India. 

Lord George Hamilton’s reply to the 
deputation was, as will be seen from a 
quotation from the MancheHter Guardian 
which we print elsewhere, received with little satis- 
faction in Lancashire. In view of his previous 
utterances on the same sulqect no other result was 
to bo expected. Lord George Hamilton now takes 
up precisely the position which was taken up by Sir 
Henry Fowler, namely, that tlie cotton duties are 
necessary in order to produce financial equilibrium 
in India, that they can lo repealed only when that 
equilibrium comes to bo independent of them, and 
that in the meantime, far from desiring “protection,’’ 
he is anxious to secure perfect equality of treatment 
for Lancashire and Bomba}'. It is significant that, 
in the opinion of the Secretary of State, at least a 
few years must elapse before the duties are likely to 
be repealed. If he had talked in this strain last 
February, or written in this strain last July, it 
may bo doubted whether be would now be Secretary 
of State, and it is certain that the Parliamentary 
representation of Lancashire would be dilTorcnt from 
what it is. His speech has, however, been 'welcomed 
with natural jubilation in Oabnitta and Bombay. 
News from both centres states that the financial 
prospects of the Governniout of India have lately 
improved, and that, chiefiy through the more hopeful 
state of exchange, Sir J. Westland may be able to 
announce something like equilibrium between 
menue and expenditure. On the other hand, it is 
pointed but that, aa the cotton imports are below the 


average, the estimated income from the duties will 
not be realised ; that llie elTeot of several bad opium 
seasons will he acutely felt next year; that the 
saving in sterling liabilities on account of excliange 
compensation will bo “ more than absorbed by 
Chitral ” ; and that, consequently, there will cer- 
tainly not bo snliicient margin for the repeal of the 
cotton duties. It is to be hoped that this roforonco 
to Chitral will bo laid to heart by the Lancashire 
electors whoso representatives — having pledged 
themselves to secure the immediate repeal of the 
cotton duties— straightway supported Ijord Salis- 
bury’s Government in tlie retention of Chitral. 

Wo know now why Lord Rosebery and 
Kxi>lanatr>i^^ colleagiujs unanimously decided to 

withdraw from Chitral. It was not 
because they agreed with Lord J^awronce, Lord 
Mayo, liord Nurtlibrook and Lord Ripon that the 
forward ” policy increased, instead of diminishing, 
the danger of Russian invasion. It was not because, 
with General Lord Cliolmsford, General Sir John 
Adye, Sir Donald Stowart and Sir Charles Gough, 
they perceived the folly of paving the way for a 
hostile army. It was not because, with Sir Auck- 
land Colvin and Sir David Barbour, they grasped 
the fact that the “forward” ])olicy lay at the root 
of the financial ombarrassmonts of the Government 
of India. It was not because, having secured the 
relief of Dr. Robertson and his gallant force, they 
had accomplished tlu* only avowed purpose of 
the Chitral expedition. It was not because ihey 
had issued a proclamation declaring that their sole 
object W’as to put an end to aggression on Chitral 
territory, and that as soon as this object had been 
attained the force would be withdrawn. No, it was 
for none of those reasons that Lord Rosebery and 
liis colleagues came to tlie wise decision which their 
successors so hastily n'versed. It was merely as a 
sop to the “ little Mnglanders ” who had been an- 
noyed by the annexation of Uganda, and whose 
goodwill was desirable on the eve of a Gonoral 
Flection. tSo, at least, vro are assured by that vera- 
cious gentleman, Lord George Hamilton. The late 
Govorninent’s d(M*iaion was, he informed an audience 
on November HOth, merely an electioneering doilge, 
and to this end tho wicked Liberals were prepared 
“ to throw away all tlie fruits of the successful expe- 
dition to Chitral, and to abandon tho country w’hore 
the successful operations had taken place.” Tho 
methods of tho “ gentlemanly ” iiariy are peculiar, 
if not exactly convincing. India was, indeed, made 
to serve an electioneering turn at the late General 
Election. But the subject of the trick was the 
cotton duties, and its author was Lord George 
Hamilton. 
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The cry is ** still they come.” Hardly 
little dno/’ echoes bf the Chitral engage- 

ments died away when the news comes 
from Calcutta that a punitive expedition is being 
mt to the Luahai Hills. Thus does East answer to 
West with the senseless lust of war. The informa- 
tion which is vouchsafed to us is that a small ex- 
pedition of 600 rifles is being sent to the North 
Lushai hills in two columns^ operating from Assam 
and Burma. The object is to punish Kairuma, a 
chief who has always been hostile. His district is 
the only one which is not under complete control.” 
It is the old story. The rupees of Indian tax- 
payers are to be squandered with the usual reckless- 
ness, while Parliament ignores the folly, and even 
cotton-spinning Lancashire returns representatives 
to encourage it. The latest scene for the operations 
of restless and ambitious military officers in India is 
a district in Upper Burma, lying to the North of tho 
Arakan Hill Tracts and the South of Manipur. A 
heavy score already stands against it in the account- 
book of the Indian taxpayer, as the following state- 
ment of tho Government of India’s war bill for the 
last eighteen years will show : — 

Rr). 


Afghanistan 


Egypt 

12,2l0,l(i(> 

Burma 

(io,:;;.hoor> 

Quetta 

22,^80.710 

Hazara 

.. 15.110.320 

liUMhai and Chin Hills 

8.397.740 

Sikkim 

2,8.V.i,100 

Manipur . . , 

3,234,070 

Miran/ai 

., 1 , 9'!,').. 300 

‘ ‘ M inor Operat ions ’ ^ 


Mobilization . . 

1,0.79,430 

Camps of Exercise . , 

1,102,270 


30(1,111,090 


of the Secretary of State for the Ooloniee ezLOtbbr 
has since been added. Oh October 7th Ihst the 
Volksraad of the South African Eepublio, ih a 
resolution ratifying the treaty between the British 
Government and the Government of the South 
African Itepublic which protected British subjects 
in the Eepublio from compulsory military service, 
went out of its way to declare that the term British 
subjects meant only white persons. Tho British 
Indian Defence Committee at Johannesburg at once 
despatched a telegram to London protesting against 
this odious and iniquitous racial distinction, and the 
telegram has now been supplemented by a concise 
Memorial. There is, of course, no reason in tho 
w'orld why the exemption granted to British subjects 
who happen to be of one colour should be denied to 
British subjects who happen to be of another colour. 
The Indian resident in the Transvaal is not a 
burgher. He is, equally with British residents, 
denied civil rights. His political exemptions ought 
equally to correspond with his civic disabilities. The 
Memorial was at ontie forwarded to Mr. Chamberlain 
by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, who added a covering 
letter in these terms : — 

111 rontinuation of tho deputation whieh I had the honour 
of introducing to you on August ‘iUth on the subject of tho 
grievances of British Indian subjects in South Africa, I have 
now to submit to you cojiics of a telegram and of a Memorial 
which I hope may have independently reached you. Vou will 
observe that the whole point of this referencjo consists in the 
fact that, in ratifying the recent treaty, the Govenimeiit of tlio 
South African Republic took upon ituelf to define British sub- 
jects, therein referred to, as only white persons, thereby 
depriving all British Indian subjects of that protection from 
compii].sory military service which Her Ma jesty^s Government 
had found it necessary to insist upon for all Hiitish subjects. 

I venture to hope that you will see your way to disallow this 
arbitrary limitation of the meaning of the term ‘ British 
subjects.^ ” 


Three hundred and six millions of rupees in eighteen 
years! Lord George Hamilton informed tho deputa- 
tion from Lancashire a fortnight ago that tho repeal 
of the cotton duties was conditional upon the 
restoration of financial equilibrium in India. How 
many of the wiseacres who constituted that deputa- 
tion will reflect that, unless precedent is egregiously 
departed from in this case, the present useless 
expedition against tho inoffensive Kairuma will 
swallow up a good deal more than the total yield of 
the cotton duties during tho whole twelve months? 
And the present expedition, as the moiher in tho 
story said of her infant, is ‘‘only a little one.” 

Mr. Jiadabhai Naoroji introduced to 
Mr. Chamberlain last August a deputa- 
South Africa, fion of Indian gentlemen resident in 
London who protested against the dis- 
^h^ties imposed upon British Indian subjects under 
Governments in South Africa, To the 
|p^«v&ces which were then brought to tho notice 


The Government of tho Transvaal is making itself 
conspicuous for retrogado policy, but this piece of 
arrogance is too cool. To inflict the penalties of 
citizenship upon those who arc denied its rights is 
inequitable. To undertake to limit the meaning of 
the term British subjects is a piece of effrontery 
which Mr. Chamberlain will surely refuse to 
tolerate. 

The returns of the “ Trade and Naviga- 
Sea1!orre British India ” are issued 

Trade. monthly from the Government Press at 
Calcutta. Few copies of these com- 
pendious tables of current Indian commerce seem to 
reach this country. No doubt merchants and 
bankers who are regularly engaged in trade aud 
monetary transactions with our great Asiatic 
dependency find all the statistics relating thereto in 
their own prices current and shipping reports. With 
economists and statisticians, who desire to take haore 
comprehensive surveys of the whol^ epmm^vd^ 
and monetary relatione brtween Ihdia uiid ^ 



of tie ease is somewhat different. They 

are not so maoh concerned with the details of the 
current course of trade; they more generally wish to 
look at the large totals and especially to compare 
one year with another on a series of years. Thus 
they have to postpone such surveys until the 
Statistical Department of the Government of India 
issues its finally ‘revised returns for quinquennial 
periods. With the aid of those monthly returns 
of Indian sea-borne commerce it is (writes an Anglo- 
Indian correspondent) possible to combine, to some 
extent, retrospective lessons with indications of the 
net results of India’s trade at a much later date. 
This will be more obvious if we set out the totals 
of the last available six months ending with Septem- 
ber and showing the corresponding periods for the 
two previous years; these returns always presenting 
a triennal comparison. Here is a statement which 
exhibits that comparison at a glance: — 

SEA-BORNE TRADE OF BRITISH INDIA : 


THllKK IIALF-YKABS, MABCII TO SEPT., 1803-4-O. 


ExroRTs. 

Merchandise , . 
Treasure . . . . 

1893. 

Rx. 

.. 50,983,846 . 
1,922,482 . 

1894. 

Rx. 

. 53,622,769 . 
. 5.080,399 . 

1895. 

Rx. 

. .52,283,000 
. 2,296,448 


52,886,328 

58,703,168 

54,579,448 

Imports. 
Merchandise . . 
Treasure . . . . 

.. 33,0.50,319 . 
.. 9,624,518 . 

. 34,704,026 . 
. 5,121,850 . 

. .33,708,799 
. 0,971,784 


43,274,837 

39,825,876 

39,680,583 

Excess of India’s Ex- ) q /?! i ^oi 
ports over Imports ) • 

. 18,877,292 . 

14.89.S,8'm 


^rade arising from the uncertainty of the fate of 
silver and speculation in expectation of the clos- 
ing of the Indian mints to free coinage. But 
this was only a temporary and surface eddy in 
the constant stream of excess exports from India, 
by far the larger proportion of which flows into 
and sustains the channels of commercial prosperity 
in the United Kingdom. There is one other 
incidental remark to be made on the above table; 
namely, that while in the year 1893-4 the net import 
of silver into India was about Ex. 8 millions (gold, 
nearly balancing) in 1891-5, there was a large export 
of gold — nearly four million tens of rupees — and, for 
the first time in a series of years, India’s imports 
and exports of treasure nearly balanced. These 
incidental variations, though they have interest in 
their bearing on current transactions of the merchant 
and banker, are all within the one great fact to 
which the attention of statesmen and economists 
must be more and more directed, that India sends 
out, year after year, tens of millions worth of her 
revenues and resources, more than she receives, 
though, as Mr. (lilfeii has demonstrated, the 
normal condition of any country is that its figure 
of imports shall exceed its exports. In India’s never 
adjusted commercial balance' sheet is exhibited the 
chief explanation of her weak industrial and 
material condition. This is evidence that the most 
fatuous optimist cannot gainsay. When and how 
will responsible statesmen set themselves to redress 
this crushing adverse balance ? 


This plan of dealing only with the clear 
A Crushing totals presents to economists the one 
BaSl differentiates the course 

and results of Indian commercial trans- 
actions from those of nearly all other countries in 
the world. In those three half-years India’s trade 
outgoings were more than her incoming by Ex. 43'. 
millions. It may be queried whether, since the half- 
years in the above table include the season when In- 
dian export business is more active than the other six 
months, that excess is not rather beyond the average. 
But the Secretary of State’s ‘‘Explanatory Memoran- 
dum” shows that the excess of India’s exports over 
her imports in 1893-4 was Ex. 13,321,000, and in 
1894-5 Ex. 34,082,000, that is— a total for the two 
years of Ex. 47 . i millions. In the former of these 
two years there had been returned to India “en. 
faced rupee paper” to the amount of Es. 1,800,000 
which pro tatiio reduced the excess exports in 
ihat year from the figure of Ex. 15, 121,000. This 
unusual transfer of Government paper— as also 
Jin., 1^572,000 in the previous year, 1892-3— was 
in^dfnt consequent on the disturbaice of 


The Eleventh 
Congres-s. 


We print on another page a brief 
telegraphic report, received just as 
we go to press, of the early proceed- 


ings of the Eleventh Indian National Congress, 
which met at Poona on December 27th. The report 


is too meagre for extended notice, but it will be 
disappointing to those amiable persons who, with 
the thought that is the offspring of the wish, have 
persuaded themselves that the strength of the 
Congress is waning. An organization which can 
muster some 1^600 delegates and 4,000 visitors from 
all parts of so vast a country is in a fairly robust 
condition. The Congress has passed the age of 
infancy, with its troubles and travails, its fears and 
anxieties. It was an outbreak of cholera that 


accidentally prevented the first Congress from meet- 
ing in Poona, the seat of Brahmanical orthodoxy. 
The Congress pavilion is a magnificent structure 
erected for the purpose near Fergusson College, on 
the way to Gunesh Khind, the site of Government 
House. It will be seen that the President laid 


special stress upon simultaneous examinations, the 
Finance Commission, and the speedy return of Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji to the Hou^e of Commons. 
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THE JUDICIABY AND THE EXEOUriVE IN 
INDIA. 

L— By the Bioht IIox. Snt Kiohadd GAiirii, Q.C., 
LiiU lit liiTvjnl. 

To the Editor of “India.” 

Deah Sir, — I am much obliged to jou for tlie 
copy which you have boon kind enough to send mo 
of what passed at the “ interview ” with Mr. Mano- 
mohan Ghose upon the much vexed question of the 
unseemly conlliot which is still going on in India 
between the Judicial and Executive Services. 

Mr. Ghose’a able exposition of the true nature of 
that conflict and the di-graceful state of things to 
which it has given rise in Bengal is, I am sorry to 
say, only too true : ami no man is bettor qualiliod 
than he is to deal with this subject, because for the 
last 25 years ho has had a largo experience at tho 
Calcutta Bar, and has more especially devoted him- 
self to criminal practi» e in the Mofussil, so that ho 
has himself been actually engaged in a largo number 
of tliG cases which lie describes, aud knows as well 
as any man tho evils of the present system, the 
grievous injustice to which it is constantly giving 
rise, and tho utter fallacy of the excuses which are 
made by the Government for not rectifying this 
shameful abuse. 

The real truth is, as Mr. Ghose tells us, and as 
Sir Charles Elliott and some other high oflieials in 
India are honest enough openly to avow, that tho 
Government of India ajfi>roves this .scandalous system, 
and (whatever the Secretary of State may say to tho 
contrary) would bo very sorry to see it altered. In 
point of fact, if tlic Ciovernment liad its will, the 
independence of tho judges would be still further 
controlled, and the High Courts themselves inado 
subservient to tho will of the Executive. 

If T may bo allowed to make a suggestion, I think 
that Mr. Ghoso’s statement, which is thoroughly well 
considered and dosfuying of groat re.spect, should bo 
sent to every member of l^arliament, both Lords aud 
Commons. 

No pains should bo spared, in my opinion, in your 
endeavour to inform I’arliamont and tho British 
l)re88 and public of tlie true nature of this great 
question. — 1 am, dear Sir, faithfully yours, 

KiciiARii Garth. 

Ikceuihr 8///, 1895. 

II.— llv Sir J. B. Puear, 

ImIc ('hit/ J(('>*ice in Ceylon. 

To thv Ed dor ©/“India.” 

Sir, —You have dono a great public service by 
publishing the details of your ‘interview” with Mr. 
Manomohau Ghose iqxm the above topic. This 
gentleman, by reason of his near upon thirty years 
experience in the active and, I may add, eminently 
successful practice of his profession in tho fligli 
Court of Calcutta, as well as in the local courts 
throughout the Presidency of Bengal, is peculiarly 
entitled to be listened to when he speaks upon the 
important subject with which the “interview” deals. 
And apart from this, his English education, his long 
faifliUarity and indcid identification “uith highly 


cultured Eo^lish society and its ways of life, and 
his unquestioned sympathy wi'.h and loyalty to 
British rule in India combine to give especial weight 
and value to his utterances on behalf of his country- 
men in this matter. 

It is deplorable to perceive from Mr. Ghoae’s 
stateiuonb that there still lurk^ in intluontial quarters 
an indisposition to recognise the extreme importance, 
especially under tho circunfistancps of our rule in 
Iiiilid, of keeping tho judicial and oxocutive func- 
tions, so far ns pr.icticilile, apart. I had imagined 
that all 4[ue8tioa oii this point had boon set at rest, 
so far us the oxiu'ession of authoritative opinion 
rould operate, at least u quarter of n century ago, 
and that finamaal and service dilli :uUies alone hava 
hitherto hindered tho full attaiaiuent of tho desired 
reform. 

It fell to me after leaving India, and when largely 
responsible for the administration of justice in 
Ceylon, to advise the Govornmont of that colony 
upon the working of the local courts of justice under 
a system of mixed function-s analog )u-i to that of 
India ; and to indicate with some closerioss of exam- 
ination the serious evils which inevitably result 
from the judicial inetheioncy incidental to such a 
system, and of which, it may bo mentioned, not the 
least is a vicious use of civil and criminal procee.i- 
ings, so often supposed by Englishmen to be charac- 
teristic of Oriental peoples, but more properly 
attributable to the Inlirmity aud misunderstood 
attitude of tho courts themselves. 

I do not, of course, a.sk you to burden your 
columns witli material drawn from this soun <‘; but I 
may perhaps be allowed to add that tlie European 
pi inters in Ceylon, a vmy influential portion of the 
community aud deejdy interested in tlio etfUioiicy of 
tho local Courts, liavc recently, as I am informed, 
pressed the Government for a reform of tho judicial 
system with expre.ss refr^enco to tho grounds 
disclosed in this oflit lal communication. 

The second head of Mr. Ghose’s complaint is even 
more to be regretted than the first. That there 
should be any such per.sistent endeavours on tho 
part of any Govenunent of British training to make 
tho .ludiciary practic.iily subservient to the Executive 
as Mr. Ghose represents to have lately been mani- 
fested in Bengal, is diflicult to believe — not that in- 
centives to such an endeavour are inconceivable, bu : 
that to yield to these would bo symptomatic of a lower 
order of statosmansliip than one would like to attri- 
bute to one of tho subordinate Govoruments of 
India. Tfiero may ho and ])robabIy are local officials 
who think that the prestige of tho Executive, ai 
they understand it, must be maintained at any cost 
and at whatever hazard ; but all should by this time 
know that the true strength of the British rule iu 
India consists in tho approach which it makes to the 
unbiassed administration of justice by tho civil and 
criminal courts not merely as between privat<< 
persons but also between private persons of ail 
classes aud the Government; and that tho surest 
way of upholding the prestige of the Executive in 
the eyes of tho people and securing its efficiency u 
to make it the visible supporter of nil iudepeitdenl., 
impartial and competent judiciary. A step in the 
o]>p'jGto diicctioii is but a source of wenkitesj to the 





Executive itself. This loseon lias been written for us 
in almost every page of our own history, and I feol 
pretty confident that 8 ir Charles Elliott’s succossor 
is not one to disregard it. — Yours obediently, 

J. 11. rjiEAH. 

Marpool, ikeemher 18//<, ISIJ.5. 


III. — By PiiOFE^isoK A. F. Muuisox, LL.D. 

In the December number of Ini)t\ Mr. Mano- 
mohan Ghose’s views on the crying question tif the 
relations of the judiciary and the execiitivo in India 
were fcet forth in tlie most pointed and lucid manner 
possible. They coustitutti a formidable indictment 
of the Indian and the Homo Government. The 
keenest adversary w’ould not accuse Mr. (Jhoso of 
overstating his case. It is to be hoped that the 
question will be taken uj) by publie opinion in 
England, where the existing union of judicial and 
executive fuiu-tious in India cannot be looked upon 
without shame and abhorrence. The essential 
diflicnlty hero is to get Englishmen to. understand 
what is the matter of complaint ; but with Mr. 
Ghose’s Htatomont before them, they can have no 
further cxcu.so for remaining apathetic over the 
loBgatanding grievance of their fellow-subjects in 
India. 

There can bo no question that on this Horious 
matter of administration the Indian National Con- 
gress represents the universal fooling of the country. 
The demand for the separation of judicial and 
executive functions has stood on the Congress 
programme for many years ; and the subject 
has been so completely thrasliod out in all its bear- 
ings that Mr. Ananda Cbarlu Inst 3 ear moved the 
resolution without a speech. It may bo well to 
reproduce the terms of the resolution, so as to show 
tho exact attitude of the Congress to the question : 

“That thin (.Naiirros having till now vainly appealed for 
many Micwnaive years to tlui (T(ATrnmont of Iruli i, and aKo to 
the Secretary of Stato, to n inoAo one of tlio f'rave.st defects in 
the Hystern of administration and one franoflit with inealeulahle 
oppre.ssion to all classe.s of pco],lc throughout the country, and 
having noted with .sutisfadiou th»' adnii.s.sion of tie* evil hy two 
former Secretaries of Slate (T^ord Kimberley and Ijord Cross), 
and being of opinion that the n I'oini is Ihorouglily practicable, 
as has been shown by Alo.ssi.s. 11 , C. Dutt, M. M. GIiosc, and 
P, M. Mehta, entreats the Governnient of India to direct the 
immediate ap|X)intniont in each province of a Cornniittt^e (ono 
half at least of whowc incnibers shall bo non-olKcial iiativc.s of 
India, qualified by edmation and txperidice in ibo workings 
of variona Courts to deal with the (lu(’stion) to prepare a 
Hchemo for tb-- complete s('2):iratioii of all Judicial and 
Executive^ find ions in Ihcir own jirovinee with as little 
additional co.st tt> the State as may be practicable, and the 
submiesion of such sobtmes. witli tho opinions of tlie i-cvcral 
Governments thereon, at an early date.” 

There is no differenco of independent opinion, in 
fact, as to the urgent necessity of reform. Mr. 
Gho?e cited telling illustrations from his own ex- 
perience in Bengal. The records of the Congress 
debates contain similar examples from the most 
diverse parts of India. Erovious to all experience 
of the system, it might have been fully anticipated 
that the results would prove no less unsatisfactory 
thjm they have actually done. It is the simplest 
thing in the world for the unthinking obstructionist 
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to say with the Hon. Mr. Nugent, of the Bombay 
Lagislative Council, that “ tho present system works 
very well.” As wo shall see, this is in a sense true ; 
but that is no reason \vh\^ the system should not 
work very much bettor. The scathing criticism of 
Mr. Nugent’s (comfortable remark, which Mr. A. C. 
Mazoomdar addressed to the Congress at Lahore 
two years ago, indicates how urgently necessary is 
the reform demanded: — 

“The ])rfsont .‘<3’stem wusk.s very well iudeed I Put very 
well f<*r whom r 'Fliat U tin* ([UcHtiou. it is veiy well 

fur .some person to be uMc tu < li.is? and belabour with impunity 
a bmdtT buy of eleven ye;ir- (*f ;ige for the grave otfe‘iice of 
.siiying ‘Good Fleming* .1 Karopean, and then to have his 
iompbiint dbiiiisM-d t)e<‘Mii'e the beatimj; did not leive any 
inaik on bis p«M>(m, It is m r\ well indeed for a Deput}*^ Coni- 
mis.sioner to be able to te;n- <iil dcK-umentury evidence against 
him from the records of .1 (\.urt of Justice, and «‘uji>3' greater 
immunity than a 1 Inches, m I’ligland. IIoW \cry ^vell if is to 
h.j\e an unfortunate ireiitlem 111 tried thrice over for tho samo 
alleged otfcnce, because • .u h time t.hc order of discharge failed 
to reeoiumi'ud it.self lo th> Mlstriot Magistrate, and then to 
have him ultimately (ouvnlttl hy a subordinate magislraie. 
Ji i.s of l•(mrse very w»ll fni ,1 settlement (•flieer ti) be able to 
”0 aimed with a gim :iud fi.ne ojion tlu* /."Uiiia of a rospoct- 
able /(‘tninilar, and (hence di.ig hiru iu iUniHs a distance of 
(birty miles, and after .all lliis to be sure to get the .siqqiort. and 
syiii] atliie.s of file distru t and the divisional aiithoi ities. How 
very well is it for an ijssi.st.nit magi.slrate to be ahle to set at 
naught the order of a Si "•sioti'. .ludgc for boil, and keeji a jioor 
stanqi vendor in jail at h:- own sweet pleasure, aiui how 
sujireinely well it is for .1 iniimdrate to have the fancy to drive 
Unietlv tlirough the ciowd'd ‘treefs of one of tho busiest cities 
in the country, and rnidina .1 slow-nio\ ing, heavy-laden e,arfc 
in his waiy, to come doun ;ind Hog tb(‘ unfortunato driver 
to the ground, and llieii the ])oor man's complaint com- 
jiromisetl in the court of a ■•ubordinato magistrate .... A 
]\[ugi.str.'de of ratna has . , . t uUsl tlmt tho time for eroua- 
examinatiou of wltnes>es for luc prosecution should be alwaya 
eiii down to five minutes,'' 

The vista of j)etty iMauny t'lpeneil up by these 
examples, whicdi are too tiilling to get beyond local 
knowledge, ought to he enough to satisfy indepen- 
dent obsorvens that lioro h an intolerable grievance 
demanding immediate and thorough-going reform. 
Let Engli-shmon tak«' ^luli cases as these home to 
theinsolve.s, and then say what they think of the 
system under 3 \lii(di they aro possible occurrences. 

On tho face of tilings, the two functions are 
gravely incoinpatihlo. Tho Executive oflioor neces- 
saril}' keeps liis ejes upon over the >\hole held of 
IiLs jurisdiction, and gathers in all sorts of informa- 
tion on wliich it is pu.^siblo for him to la}’ his hands. 
Such information must, in the very nature of things, 
be e.r jiarie. It is unsifted. It may’’ bo, almost 
inovihaldy must be, (‘xtiTinely incomplete. It may 
be honestly reported, and y’et bo wholly mistaken. 
It may also bo dishonestly, or carelessly, reported. 
At best it can be received only as provisional. Tho 
Judicial ohicor, on the other hand, is bound to 
confine his attention to the evidence laid before him 
under tho rules of jirocoduro. lie may not look 
beyond the evidence and tho law on the particular 
subject. In every case, almost necessarily, ho will 
have before him a considerable mass of information 
on tho point at issue, to which the executive olfieer 
has had no access whatever. The two functions aro 
too obviously distinct and incompatible for anything 
in the nature of serious argument. 

If there is ono thing more than another in our 
administration of India on which we pride ourselves, 
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if there is cne element of our conduct in India of 
more value to us than another for the stability of 
our rule, if there is one principle more than another 
that the people of England would wish to see carried 
fully into operation in the dependency — it is English 
justice. Mr. Ghose, one is happy to observe, acknow- 
ledges that justice was never better administered in 
India ; that person and property were never more 
secure ; that the blessings of a pure administration 
are generally appreciated ; and that to such appreci- 
ation are mainly due the loyalty and contentment of 
the masses of the people. No doubt wbat Mr. Ghose 
says of Bengal is true of the other provinces. But 
all these facts go to emphasise the fundamental 
importance of allowing no blots to besmirch the fair 
face of justice. regret,” says Mr. Ghose, “to 
say that the course of justice does not always go 
evenly when racial considerations are involved. In 
criminal cases especially the racial element frequently 
leads to gross miscarriage of justice.” The point is 
mildly and delicately put ; but it is a most serious 
point for all that, and one that will cost us dear 
unless some fresli spirit of equity bo infused into 
the whole Anglo-Indian administration. Yot, Mr. 
Ghose concludes, “the cause which more frequently 
leads to miscarriage of justice is one which it is in 
the power of the Government or the legislature to 
rectify if it chooses, and that is the combination of 
judicial and executive functions.” The weighty 
meaning of these words may be gathered from Mr. 
Ghose’s explanation and from the examples we have 
cited above from Mr. Maisoomdar. The power of 
the nigh Court to call up and revise the record of 
all criminal cases no doubt exercises a most salutary 
restraining influence upon the judiciary throughout 
the country. But the dependence of judges aud 
magistrates on the Executive for promotion and 
preferment has a disastrous tendency to sap the very 
foundations of justice ; and the increasing tendency 
of the Executive, oven in high places, to bring 
pressure to bear, directly or indirectly, upon the 
judiciary, not even excepting the judges of the High 
Courts, is of the most ominous import. 

Why, then, should this obnoxious system not at 
once go by the board ' It is, in fact, a reversion to 
a bygone stage of development. Originally, the 
collector of a district united in himself the civil, the 
criminal, and the fiscal functions. Lord Cornwallis, 
in 1793, took away the civil functions. In 1833, 
largely through the exertions of Baja Bam Mohun 
Boy, revenue work was assigned exclusively to 
special deputy collectors and assistants. In 1839, 
the judicial and executive functions of the magis- 
trate-collector were separated; and in 18d 3 deputy 
magistrates were created for the relief of the district 
magistrates. But the baleful union of functions was 
re-established in 1858 ; the collector was reinvested 
with magisterial powers, and the deputy collectors 
and the deputy magistrates were amalgamated into 
the subordinate executive service. The urgency of 
the Congress has been so far successful. One viceroy 
at least has openly declared his jympathy. Sir 
Kichard Garth, late Chief Justice in Bengal, has 
given the reform the weight of his opinion and 
warm advocacy. Lord Cross and Lord I^imberley, 
Be^^reteries.of State, both regarded the reform as 


important. Lord Kimberley declared the system to 
be “ contrary to right ana good principle;” Yet 
there it stanus to this day, a discredited anachronism 
in full operation ! 

What is the reason of such a preposterous state 
of things? Said Lord Kimberley: “though the 
proposal is most desirable, yet Government is unable 
to entertain it, as it would require double the staff 
at present to do so.” In the present state of the 
Indian finances, the objection of cost stops every- 
thing — except scientific frontiers and superannuation 
allowances. But the financial objection in this case 
is simply factitious. “As my friend, Mr. Bomesh 
Chunder Dutfc, O.I.E., of the Bengal Civil Service, 
now Commissioner of the Orissa Division, has 
shown,” says Mr. Ghose, “the reform could bo 
carried out without roosting an additional rupee to 
the State.” But even if it involved some a<lditional 
cost, the saving could be effected elsewhere with 
immense advantage to the country. Sir Bichard 
Garth did not hesitate to say plainly that the 
principal objection to the reform lay in the appre- 
hension of executive officers that it would lower 
their prestige. Lord Kimberley, of course, could 
not accept that view. But Mr. Ghose, on the con- 
trary, declares : “ I nm convinced, from what I have 
seen, heard, and read, that Sir Bichard Garth was 
perfectly right in his assertion, and that the financial 
objection is merely put forward in the present 
embarrassed state of Indian finances in order to 
sbelve the question.” Shall the <j[uestion bo thus 
ignominiously shelved ? 


XY. — Bv J. Dacosta. 

The independence of the judicial bench needs no 
advocacy in this country, seeing that it is universally 
admitted to be a main factor in the development of 
England's prosperity and the mainstay of her welfare 
and greatness. Impnrtiality in a judge is scarcely 
possible when influent os are exercised from pow;erfui 
quarters tending to induce him to deliver his judg- 
ment otherwise than in accordance witli his conscience 
and his lights. This proposition might seem a 
truism. But it acquires great significance in the 
light of the lamentable facts which Mr. Manomohan 
Ghose, of the Calcutta Bar, mentioned in his inter- 
view with a representative of this journal in Novem- 
ber last, and in his address at a meeting of the East 
India Association in 1 )ecember, when he invited his 
audience to discuss tho subject of judicial independ- 
enoe in Inlia. The facts narrated by Mr. Ghose 
brought to light the existence of a corrupt system 
under which tho miscarriage of justice in India, 
owing to the interference of the Executive in the 
administration of the law, and the undue pressure 
exorcised over judges and magistrates, is of daily 
occurrence. Mr. Ghose’s expose of the manner in 
which, after a hundred years of British rule in India, 
justice is dispensed in that country, must cause deep 
disappointment and sorrow to all who cherished the 
delusion that the principles of fairness and the 
high standard of morality which distinguish our 
inbunals at home were upheld lu the law 
courts established by us in our Xndiau -Bmpive^ 
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T}i 9 abuses and gross irregularities denounced by 
Mr. Ghose are, of course, not revelations, for they 
must be known to all Englishmen who have resided 
in India out of the Presidency towns, and also to 
those at home who have sought information as to 
how our Indian administration is conducted. Fla- 
grant cases of injustice, oppression, and spoliation 
have, on appeal from our Indian courts, been heard 
by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, and 
been reported in the homo papers, especially in law 
publications, and tho Law Magazine and ICevieio has 
in recent years^ contained articles fully in unison 
with all that Mr. Glioso said at the interview and the 
meeting mentioned above. Mr. Ghose, on tlioso 
occasions, did not confine himself to denunciation. 
He suggested a remedy for much of the evil exposed 
by him, by saying that magistrates of the second 
and third classes would in a great measure be freed 
from the restraint which prevents them from pro- 
nouncing decisions in accordance with their judg- 
ment and consoionco if the Executive officer of the 
district (who is also the Kevenue collector) were 
divested of tho appellate and revisional powers which 
he exercises over tho magistrates in question, and if 
those powers were vested in tho District Judge who 
is directly subordinate to the High Court. !Mr. 
Ghose has practiced with remarkable success for 
nearly thirty years as a ])arrister of the High Court 
of Bengal, and his opinion on matters connected 
with his profession is therefore entitled to great 
respect. It is gratifying, moreover, to find that the 
reform suggested by him mot with tho entire approval 
of Sir Lopol Griffin, who presided at the aforesaid 
meeting, and whose experience and successful career 
in tho Indian Civil Service likewise entitle his 
opinion on matters of Indian administration to tho 
respect and attention of tho public. The suggested 
reform seems well calculated, by weakening the 
Executive olficcr’s power of interference, to strengthen 
the judicial independence of tho magistrates who are 
now subordinate to him. At the same time, it should 
be borne in mind that tho Executive officer, in using 
his power of interforeuce, acts under the immediate 
inspiration of tho Government, and that if his utility 
to the Executive in that direction were diminished, 
the Government would find no difficulty in discover- 
ing or creating some other channel through which 
to control the decisions of the magistrates whom the 
proposed reform might liberate. The evil springs 
from a higher source than the action of the Indian 
officials mentioned by Mr. Ghose. The Governor- 
General in Council himself acts* under the control of 
the Secretary of State, and what prospect can there 
be of independence being secured to the Judicial 
Bench so long as tho Executive powerfully contends 
against such indepondonce, with the knowledge and 
sanction of that Crown Minister w’ho, while ho 
admits the necessity of reform in the interests of 
justice, pleads financial difficulties as a bar to it and, 
at the same time, squanders millions of Indian 
revenue every year in waging unprovoked and 
unsuccessful wars of conquest ? 


^ Kay sod August, 1892; February and November. 1892 and 
1894 ; February, 1895. See also the reports of the 
.proceedmgs of the Indian National Congress paemu 


THE BETRAYAL OF ICAFIRISTAN. 


By An 1:x-Pipl0mati8T. 

There can be no doubt that every member of the 
present and last Government is personally sorry 
for the "mistake that has been made in ^‘handing 
over” the Kafirs of the Hindu Kush to the tender 
mercies of the Afghans. Still no steps are taken to 
undo the great wrong that has been committed, and 
that will brand England for ever in history. There 
is no difficulty in pointiug out to the Amfr that we 
can only make over to him tho external relations of 
Kafiristan, in case that country, or rather its retired 
' and practically lost tribes, ever have any, say, with 
Russia, ho occupying towards Kafiristan the position 
which we hold towanls the independent tribes of 
Bajaur, that of controlling their external relations 
without any interforoiiLe in their internal affairs. 
Kafiristan has novor formed part of Afghanistan. 
It is also not on any ]» 0 H.sible strategical or military 
line. Its people are l)y race, religion, and language 
entirely different from tho Afghans, against whom 
they have defended their liberty and lives for 1,000 
years, before England took for herself the Amir’s 
kindred, the Pathaiis of Bajaur, etc., that really 
belong to the Amir, and gave him in return, under 
the ljurand treaty, wliat was not ours to give, 
tho liotorogoneous trilu^s of Kafiristan. If this in- 
terpretation of the Durand treaty is impossible, it 
would suffice plainly to toll tho Amir, who avowedly 
values the friendship o)' the British people so much 
more highly than that (jf the Indian Government, 
that we could never have meant, as an anti-slavery 
nation, to “hand over” for extermination and 
enslavement our kith and kin, our good friends, 
“the brethren of tlio Europeans,” tho white men 
of the Hindu Kush. Nor can there ever be a sincere 
and lasting friondslil]) between England and a slave- 
raiding nation ; much less can England allow such a 
nation to bo oflioialB or diplomatically represented 
in this country. Why tins harmless concossion has not 
been made to tho Amir in return for sparing Ivafir- 
istan when we go out of our way to call his an “inde- 
pendent Government " iiusses our comprehension, for 
the Amir would, of course, be represented in London 
by au Afghan, w ho could give us more insight into 
Afghan feelings and politics than a host of Pynes 
and Martins, or oven I Durands, could ever do. Re- 
verting to the now progressing inroads on Kafiristan 
from south, north and west, we have not only helped 
on this shameful hattw of practically defenceless mon 
by our subsidies of money and of the most modern 
weapons of destruction : we have not only shown the 
Afghans how to construct a military road into the 
Kafir mountain recesses when we demarcated the 
Asmar boundary, but wo have also legalised their 
slavery proceedings, oven beyond the authority of a 
treaty that, like a dark crime, is still kept a secret 
from Parliament and tlie public, which should insist 
on its publication. We nave allowed the Amir to 
proclaim a Jihad, or “holy war,” against the Hindu 
Kush Kafirs by the same man, the Mulla of Huda, 
Nizamuddio, who proclaimed one against the British 
Kafirs some time ago. Now every captive taken in 
such a war is lawfully a slave according to Muham- 
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madan law, and so it is the special shame of England 
to have legalised what, even in the Muhammadan 
religion, is a wrong generally. Wo may, how’over, 
add that the Aiiu'r has given the Kafirs the option 
between hecoming ^luharamadans and being ex- 
terminated or enslaved, if the Kafirs are what they 
were in IShh, when tliey preferred burning them- 
selves to death rather than become Muhammadans, 
they will not avail tliemselvos of the chance of 
saving their bare lives, for w*e very much doubt, 
with, the existciiLMi of so man}^ ^ruhammadan slaves 
in Afghanistan, whetlicr much of their liberty or 
property would be left to them in any case. Above 
all, do the Churcli ^lissionary Society deserve to he 
congratulated on having paved the way for the 
adoption of Muliamniadanism, as usu illy happens 
with Christian missions among heathens? The 
Kafirs received tlie agents of that society with 
hospitalit}’, and even ^^itll enthusiasm, and it is 
disgraceful that they should now he loft in the 
lurch, even if it be nor true that in the interior 
of Kafiristan or among the Kafirs there still exist 
vestiges of an ancient Christianity. A Nen^ would 
molt at the fate in store for the Kafirs, and 
of which even extermination or enslavement is not 
the worst feature. AV(' fear, however, that theie 
is as much liypocrisy in the religious world as there* 
is a W'ant of humanity, of sagacity, and of tlie re- 
quired special knowledge among ministers, wlio, to 
avoid trouble or the study of questions committed to 
them, invent the words “prestige” and “policy” in 
order to conceal their ignorance and incapacity. At 
the same time, there can bo little doubt that there is 
a policy in “ making over ” Katiristan to tlio Amir, 
as there was in inventing the Kashmir suzerainty for 
Chitral and tlicn u.^ing it practically to annex 
Kashmir, as also its present dopendtuicie.s, for our- 
selves. Already in AugUNt last the Standard was lot 
into tlie secret. It said; “Under llie tonus of the 
recent agreement with the Amir Abdiir Eahman, 
Kafiristan is regarded a.s lying outside the immediate 
sphere of llritish iidluenco, and should tlie Amir 
resolve to extend Ids power in this direction, there 
will he uotliing tf» hinder him bovond plijsical 
obstacles to the advance of his troops. Vet it is 
impossible not to feel smno regret at llio fate wliicli 
would seem to be iu store for the Kafirs. Their 
forcible conversion to Isiam would entail much un- 
merited suffering; and would, at the same time, 
obliterate the last traio of a civiliaatiou, aucli as it 
is, and of a social sysfeuu w’hich, if tiiore is not very 
much to admire in it, pi csonts many features of ex- 
treme interest to the student.” On the l-ItJi Septem- 
ber following, the Staiulanl allowed a little more of 
‘‘the policy” to be pen rived There it w’ould seem 
to hint at the de.sirabillty of the Amir of Afghanistan 
being reduced to the di'prndcnt condition of Ka.sli- 
mir, a feudatory wLo js not . subsidised, but who 
bought its “ iiidopcndeiH o ” (see Treaty of ISU)). 
“Kashmiris (;outrcdled much more completely and 
effectually than A l'gliani‘*taii.” Indeed, as “Eng- 
land can command the exj-rrietice of experts like the 
Under-Secrotary of State, who can boast of n per- 
sonal acciuaintanco ^‘ven with the more obscure 
details of any prohhta that may rcqniri' solution^' (the 
italics are ours;, ho may be able to square the 


Afghan circle by reducing it to the proportions of 
Kashmir. “ In fact,” the evidently inspired writer 
goes on to say, “Kashmir” (with which, nota hene^ 
Afghanistan is signific^intly compared) “stands in 
the same relation to the British Government as 
Bokhara or Khiva to tho Government of the Czar." 
If so, then woe to Afghanistan, for tho Bokhara 
Briiice has asked to be relieved of all sovereignty 
and to retire on a pension to Europe, though not to 
Dorchester House. The s])ecial disgrace of the 
matter consists in the fact that, in tho face of the 
avowed policy of ATceroys, and rarliaments, and 
Secretaries of State, the inner “ policy,” that was 
representt'd at one end by the l)urand at tho Foreign 
Otfico and at the other by his brother the Durand at 
Gilghit (with Dr. liobertsun and Captain Young- 
husband to inspire Mr. (Tirzon and Lord Kobe rts), 
has simply liad it all its own w ay, whether it ho with 
Hiinza-Kagjr, Ohil.is or Chitral, or now, wo foar, 
with unhappy Kafiristan. What, also, could exceed 
the mismanagement of a recent prim ely visit w'hich 
w'as to strengthen tho (‘xisting bonds with an 
.Oriental State ? “ Sucli are the men that cause war 

between two nations,” wms tho remark of a prince 
regarding tho man who was aiipointed to pamper 
and bully him alternately in this country. Absit 
omen ! 


THE INDISCKETIONS OF SIR 0. ELLIOTT. 

Hv A. Nt\vi>y. 

Sdrda}]} to thi ('.y, //rvs (\,m>mtlu'. 

Tho Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal is a much 
abused man, but he deservo-s credit for the courage 
of liis opinions. He may be wroug-headod, ho may 
bo above seeing that sometimes .what he says must 
sound ridiculous to others, or tliat it may not ho 
politic to give exjiTevsioii iu public to some of his 
private opinions. But ho frankly lays bare lus mind, 
regardless of con8c«jucnce.s. To some extent, there- 
fore, we are under an obligation to Sir C. Elliott. 
His latest utterance is, however, too startling. At a 
farew'ell dinner given to him in Calcutta by the 
Civil Service he is reported liy the corrospondout of 
the Times to have “ pronounced against the principle 
of the public eonsuro of otUcials.” “It obtained,” 
he added, “ iiowliere else but in India xvhore it was 
the more unnecessary Ijucauso of tho eJllcioiicy of the 
Civil Service. It lowered the prestige of tho Service 
and should tlierefore be avoided.” Sir C. Elliott 
raise.s a good many questions. Is it true that 
nowhere but in India oilicials are subject to criticism ? 
Is the Civil Service really as efficient as ho would 
have us believe? However efiiciout a Service may 
he, is it desirable that it should not be liable to 
criticism? Does a Service necessarily lose in 
prestige if its offidal acta are criticised by tho 
public ? Ko ro8ponsi})le politician in England, if ho 
had any regard for his reputation, would over think 
of propounding such startling propositions. 

Sir Charles Elliott seems to have a special facility 
for getting into awkward positions, from which the 
Viceroy or the Secretary of State has to extricate 
him as best they may. If the feat is impossible, 
they are compelled to throw him over. I am re- 
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minded of an incident which occurred five years ago 
when the National Congress was holding its meet- 
ings in Calcutta.^ It was brought to the notice of 
the Subjects Committee that some members of Sir 
C. Elliott^s household had expressed a desire to be 
present at the Congress. The Committee decided, as 
a matter of courtesy, to send them tickets of admis- 
sion, and the tickets were accordingly sent. What 
then happened might have been dismissed as merely 
entertaining, hut that it was really^ serious in its eon- 
sequoncGs. The tickets might have been accepted 
by those to whom they were sent, who could have 
attended the Congnjss, or a note acknowledging the 
receipt of the tickets might have }>eeTi sent without 
the recipients gracing tlve Congress with their 
presence. But Sir C. Elliott thought this a good 
opportunity to administer a snnt) to the Congress. 
The day after tlio tickets had been sent ti; notification 
appeared in the Calcutta newspapers wliich ran 
thus : — 

“ No riCE. 

‘‘Till;, CoNuitESS.— Tlio UovcnimcDt having h*anit 

that tickets of admission to the visitors’ enclosin' in the (jon- 
gress pavilion liave been .>t‘nl to varions Oovernment ofttcers. 
ha.s issued a (drcular to all secretaries and lieu* Is of depavtim'iit.s 
subordinate to it pointing out tliat under the or<lcrs of the 
(jfoverniuent of India the juvseuce of (lovernincut ofVu lals 
even as visitors iit sut h ineelings is not ad\is<il»le. and that 
their taking part in tlu* proceedings of any .such meetings 
is ah.solutely prol dinted.” 

Tins was not nil. Tlio recipients of tlie ticktds 
returned the tickets with tlie following letter, which 
will speak for itself : — 

“ I’x lvedere, llOth Decemhci, IMJO. 

“ Dear Sir, -In reluming herovilh the si;\cn i ard.s of a<l- 
inission to the visilor>' enclnsure of the C'oiigr(“<x I'a\)Hon, 
M’hieh were kiTully sent by you to my address ji-.^terday after- 
noon. T am de.sired to say tliat the Lieutenant- (do vruor and 
the mi'inhers of the h*ius<'hold could not possildy avail th«m- 
selves of these tiekets, since the orders of tlie tJoverimient of 
India definitely prohibit tlic proxeiiee of ( Jovernnemt (dlici ils 
at .such meetings. Vours fait tit ally , 

‘•r L. Lyo.n, I ’rivate Secretary. 

“ To . 1 . (InohAi., Ks((., 

“See., Congress Jtci eption t amimittec'.” 

The reader will, no doubt, liave been ylriu;k by tho 
difference between tbo terms of tbo orders of the 
Government of India as given in the Notiticatioii 
and in the letter to tho JSocrotiiry of the Congre.ss 
Committee, for both of which Wir (J. Elliott was 
responsible. In one, the presence of Government 
officials as visitors i.s said to bo not advisalde while 
their taking part in the jirocoedings is proliibitod. 
In tho otliey, even tlio presence of such officials is 
definitely prohibited. The Subje< ts Coiiimittee, 
amongst^ whom were th(m present Messrs. W. iS. 
Caine, C. E. iSchwann, and George Vule, decided to 
bring the matter before tJiO Congress, and appeal to 
the Viceroy. !Mr. George Yule delivered Vigorous 
and stirring speech, and jiropo.sed the following 
resolution ; 

“ Tluit tlib Congrvs, having nbMi’vod witli hurpnsc a mdi* *', 
apparently ullicial, in variuuM (’alcutta mnvspapcr.-i \\lii< h inns 
as follow'H (here the above >ioiiticatiou i« quoted), ami having 
also coiisidt rod a letter addre^^ed by the I’rivatt! Se<Tetar> of 
Ills Honour the Lieutenant-dovt'rnor of Hongiil tu the Secre- 
tary of the Jveceptioii Committee fhtro thu abovo letter i-. 
quoted), autboiisoh and iu'^truetx its President to draw the 
attention of His Excellency the Viceroy to the dei-lnration eon- 
tained in the.se papers, that C»ovcriiment servants are prohibited 


from attending any meetings of this Congress, even as 
.xpectators, and to ^aujuire moht rcHpoetfulIy wludher His 
Honour the Lieuteiiant-thu-crnor of Bengal has, or lia.s not, 
correctly int<*rpretod tlio orders of the (Government of India.” 

This Hesolution was duly forw'arded by Mr. P. 
M. Melita, the Proaideiit of the Congress, to tho 
Viceroy who, it is an open secret, at once consulted 
tho Secretary of Stale for India, aud, Mr. ^lehta 
having in the monntimo left Calcutta, sent tho 
following reply to Mr. ,\. (”). Hirue ; 

“ loth January, IM» 1 . 

*‘l)e;irSiv, -I am nnihui bfd by His lOxcelleney tn say that 
Mr. Lv>n''‘ lettci of Diccmbcr Jtith, in wbieli it wais .stated 
that the orders of the (lovcniment of Indi.i definitely prohibit 
the presence of (btvcrimniit niticials at such nu'Ctings, and the 
eircubir m vvhii h that lctt<i was eommimi.Mti'd to llie heads of 
departimuits under the Hi imMl (Tovernment , were issued under 
ji inisapjirehensioii as to iln' purport of the onhu's of th(‘ 
(lovermiient ol India, ih.il 'be letter in (piestion wi-nt beyond 
those order", and an aiuen.lcd cireuUir, in wliicli it was poinled 
out that tin* t'vpression * lisobite prohibit ion ’ iiad retereiuc 
only to the pal ticipation ut (lovi'nunent otlii mis in tlie pro- 
eiedmgs of ,1 political neiting, wuis siib.Mi|uently issued hy 
the Bengal (iovernment to the lieads of l).'p,irtin“iits . ” 

Theu the letter added ; 

“The movement i^ ictr.itilcd as one of those whieh in tlio 
words of the < ireubiv • i» let 11111.^ to the ( bivermncnt of India 
cireiilur of M.in li iMli, .iro perfectly legitimate iu tliem- 

.selves and wliieh private pci-ons are free to promote, but fiom 
purticipnli(»n in w'hich ( 00 ci iiineiit ohieials an*, for the 
rtason.s speeitied in the enlcr.s, neeess.irily debarred. The 
(lovenirnent of India n‘eomii>es that the ('ongriss movement 
i.s ri'garded as representing in India what in Europe would be 
e.dled the mor.- adv.nieed l.ibc.ral party, a.s distinguished from 
the great hody of Cons<n.itive opinion whieh meets side by 
side with it. 

“..Signed H (’. Audvoh, J’rivute Si'cretary.” 

Sir C. Elliott was^ lertiiinly thrown over in thi» 
inetanco hv his official .superiors, auvl I doubt not 
tliat, if ill regard to lus latest pronouncement as to 
the impropriety of Govermuont officials being sub- 
jected to public criticism, the opinions of tho Viceroy 
or tho Eocrelary of State could }>e elicited, it would 
be found that these authorities would repudiate, or 
at least modify to a guMt extent, what was said by 
tlio Jjicutonaut-Govcinor of Bengal. 


BKITLSH OITNIGNS ON INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

THE JL DICI.MO AM) THE EAEf'ETlN 11. 

The current number of lNni\ contains tho report 
of an iiitcroHtiiig iniciview^ with Mr. Munomohan 
Ghoso on the rohitioiis fictween the Indian Judiciary 
and the Indian lv\;ccutivo. ]\lr. Ghose, now in 
England on a short holiday, is one of tho loaders of 
the bar at Calcutta, and was the first native of India 
called to the English Imr. ite readily acknowledges 
tho purity witJi whicli justice is administered 
throughout India, and tho respect in which its 
administration is held. I>ut he points out tliat some 
high officers of the Indian Govormnont, notaldy ^ir 
Charles Elliott, lia\o shown a dangerous tendency 
to interfere with judicial independence. Sir (diaries 
has not concealed hi.s opinion that in India magis- 
trates and judges ought to be for all purposes 
regarded as members of the Exfcutive. A more 
perilous doctrine it would be difficult to oonooire. 
Aa Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, JSir Cliarles 
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Elliott was reiftponsiWe for a Bill limiting tho right of 
trial by jury which Lord Kimberley compelled him 
to witlidraw. It may he necessary that in India, as 
here, magistrates should act in two capacities, should 
at one time direct tho police in putting down a riot, 
and at another time sit to try rioters. But such a 
system should be rostrii ted, and not extended. Mr. 
Ghose cites cases in ^dikh native magistrates have 
been rehulccd l^y British Commissioners for acquit- 
ting prisoners, in on(' instance where the prosecutor 
netun.lly admitted tliat ibe charge was untrue. The 
judges of the Higli Courts, though nominally holding 
oihee at tlio pleasure ot tho Crown are, Mr. Ghose 
acknowledges, praelically independent, though oven 
they have come into ( (dlision with the Executive. Tho 
district j»idgcs are liable to Executive comment, and 
the native magistrates appear to be as subordinate 
as policemen. Tho attention of Parliament might 
usefully be diau ii to tho whole subject. — 1 hiiiy 
December I’ud. 

Mr. Mannmnliau (rhoso was closol}' followed by 
his aiidioLce at the liast India Society’s rooms 
yesterday, as he put before thorn in a singularly 
lucid and dispaf'sioiuite speech the case for tlie 
separation of iho < xecutive and judicial functions in 
India. Ills (barges wore that tho subordinate 
magistrates uero subjected to constant pressure 
from the di^trb t magistrates — who are also executive 
officers : that tlu* constant reversal by judges of tho 
High Court of sentences made under this pressure 
amounted to a scandal, and that the jiulg(?s of tlio 
High Court thcmsolve.'^ were by no means free from 
executive censure iind criticism. Mr. Ghoao confined 
himself to bisoun kiKjwJedgeof what was hai)peniijg 
in the Bengal Presidency, though this thoroughly bad 
and mischievous system i.s at work throughout India, 
except in tlio PrcsidcLcy town.®. There Avas a 
remarkable coiiRoiisu.s of opinion in the disemssiun 
which folknvfcd. INlr. Bliou naggroe, ^M.P., siieaking 
from personal experience*, pleaded .strongly for the 
freedom of tho judi« iarv. Sir Boland AVilson, 
who was Beader in Indian laAv at Cambridge for 
thirteen years, spoke of tlie utter impossibility of 
training civil seivant'' for two careers in tho short 
time allowed. Several native speakers added their 
testimony. And iinally Sir Lepel Griffin, who Avas in 
tho chair, speaking as one who had held high office 
in India, declared in favour of Mr. Ghose’s proposal. 
It is a 2)ity that J.ord (ioorge Ilamilton was not 
there, for tho groat weiglit of Anglo-Indian opinion 
is still dead against a Ti]osr nece-ssary reform. — I)aib/ 
Chrohii'Ic^ l>ecember J;h. 


TORTi:'!? rHK GOTKJN DUTIES. 

Tho Secretary of State for India will receive 
to-morroAV an importazit deputation from Lancashire 
on the subject of tlie Indian cotton duties, and the 
Prime Minister will i("( eh^e one on the subject of 
the British beer duties. Lord George Hamilton’s 
po.sition is not a pleasan* one. But for that he has 
liiuiself to thank. His letter to the Tory candidate 
AOr me Accrington Division, just before tho polling 
III that constituency, is probably without a parallel 
ill the case of a Cabinet Minister charged with the 
interests of a vast community. In refusing an 
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invitation to speak at Accrington against Sir Joseph 
Lesso, Ijord George declared that his opinions had 
been expressed in the House of Commons four 
months before, and that they remained quite un- 
changed. Those opinions wero that the duties on 
the importation of cotton goods into India were not 
required by the condition of Indian finance, that 
they were a tax upon Lancashire for tho benefit of 
India, that India was supported by the British tax- 
X>ayer, that they were demanded for protective 
j)urposes by the millowners of Calcutta and Bombay, 
and that Sir Henry Fowler, in consenting to them, 
had been made the tool of Indian Protectionists. 
He added that Lord Salisbury, who had been Indian 
Secretary, agreed with him in every particular. 
When Lord George Hamilton made this astounding 
deliverance he Avas not acc^^uainted, otherwise than 
thro'igh Sir Henry Fowler’s speech, Avith tho views 
ot the Indian Government. But when bo Arrote his 
letter he was Secretary of State, and must have 
known them very Avell. “My appointment,” ho 
further told his correspond out, “ought to do you 
good,” or words to that ciloct. Ic did the Tory 
candidate no good, because Sir Joseph Lesae wa.s 
returned. It did Lancashire no good, for the duties 
remain as before. It certainly did India no good, - 
and wo really cannot suggest the name of any class, 
or of any person, to at hem it did good, except 
Lord Georgo Hamilton himself. Even Lord George 
Hamilton must learn something in ollice. He 
AA'ould, wo presume, no longer contend that the ex- 
penses of Indian administration, including his own 
salary, were defrayed from tho Imperial Exchequer, 
or that tlie cotton duties W(*ro paid by the Tiancasliire 
producer and not by the Indian cousumor. A man 
Avith a more sensitive conscience would have i ('fused 
to hold office an hour after discoA^oring tliat tho 
duties could not be repealed. He may try to put 
the deputation off Avith a promi.so to modify' the 
duties w’hen they cau be shown to oporrte unfairly 
against the English manufacturers. But his A'isitors, 
if they know their l)usiness, A^ill not allow him to 
WTiggle out quite so easily. Of course, the duties 
must be altered if tli(.*yare protective. TJie principles 
of British finance require it, and Sir Henry Fowler 
gave a distinct jdedgo that, if nece.ssary, they Avould 
> But that did not satisfy Lord George Hamilton 
and his fi lends. They voted for turning out tho late 
Government rather tJian submit to the duties, and 
Lord George Las declared, on his official authority 
as Secretary of State for India, that while they 
oppress ljan(iashire India does not require them. 
They are straightforward people in Lancashire, and 
they do not understand this kind of thing at all. 
With Sir Henry Fowler they knew where they 
Avere. Ho and his colleagues risked tho loss of the 
Tiancashire vote becau.so they considered themselves 
imperatively bound to restore the financial equi- 
librium of India. At tho same time, Sir Henry 
Fowler insisted, against the strenuous remonstrances 
of the Indian Government, upon a countervailing 
excise to prevent English goods from being handi- 
capped in the Indian market. Now that is a plain 
and intelligible policy. Anybody can understand it, 
whether he agrees with it or not. What is the 
policy of Lord Georgo Hamilton, with whom Lord 
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Salisbury concurs ? Both in and out of office he has 
denounced the duties altogether. — T>aily Neii% 
December 10 th. 

The Lancashire deputation had its interview 
yesterday with Lord George Hamilton, and bogged 
that the Indian import duties on cotton might bo 
repealed, or that at least their sting might be drawn. 

hope Lancashire will carefully study the answer. 
If it tells U8 nothing about the duties, it tells us 
everything about Lord George Hamilton. In just 
eleven mouths ho has finished such a portrait of 
himself as cynics like to draw of the typical shifty 
politician. On February 21 at Lord George Hamilton 
told the T louse of Commons what he then thought 
of those duties. First, “ the tax was an unfair tax 
as far as Lancashire was concerned.” Secondly, 
its imposition was “dangerous to the stability of 
our government in India.” Thirdly, it was a tax in 
which the protective element could not possibly be 
suppressed by any countervailing duty of Indian 
Excise. “For his part, he disbelieved altogether 
in the eiUcacy of an Excise duty for the i>urpoae.” 
Finally, the voice of India was not iu favour of the 
tax. lie ridiculed the notion of being influenced by 
the voice of Bombay. “ If they wanted to hear the 
voice of India, Bombay and Calcutta were not the 
places wliere they could hear it. Those Iluropoanised 
cities did not represent India.” That is the Lord 
George Hamilton of February 2l8t. And here is the 
Lord George Hamilton of yesterday afternoon. 
“You have alluded,” he told the deputation, “to 
the fact that the Indian Government have unduly 
consulted the Bombay Chamber of Commerce and 
merchauts upon their legislation. But,” he added, 
“you must recollect that the cotton merchants at 
Bombay were the only persons whom the Indian 
Government could consult on a question of that 
kind.” Is it an olfenco to consult Bombay iu 
February and a piece of political sagacity to consult 
her in December? If Bombay and Calcutta were 
the last places where the voice of India was to be 
heard last winter, how comes Bombay to be the only 
place where the voice of India has been audible this 
autumn? But the year has made even greater 
changes than tliis iu Lord George Hamilton. In 
February he flatly denied the necessity of imposing 
the duties. Now, he says, “ that financial exigency 
exists. It was for the purpose of establishing an 
equilibrium in Indian finance that those duties were 
imposed.” And yet ho believes that “since they 
were imposed the position of Indian finance has 
slightly improved,” >So that, while there was no 
necessity for the duties when Indian finance was at 
its worfif-, there is a necjssity for them when its 
condition has improved. The desperate remedy 
which he scouted when the disease was at it^ worvst 
he gravely declares to be necessary when the violence 
of the disease is abating. Last February ho was all 
compassion for Lancashire. He denounced “ the 
unwisdom and unfairness of putting the whole 
burden of sustaining the solvency of the Indian 
Government upon the shoulders of an already very 
depressed industry.” The unwisdom and unfairness 
are quite forgotten now. It is simply “ the financial 
exigency exists.” In fact, vice has been turned into 
Tirtue. wh^U the doer has been converted from a 


Liberal into a Conservative Government. The act 
that was unjust to Lancashire and perilous for India 
when it was sanctioned by Sir Henry Fowler becomes 
an inevitable concession to “financial exigency” 
when the assent is that of Lord George Hamilton. 
There is a still worsn side to the matter. At the 
general election L:>rd George Hamilton sought to 
gain Lancashire voto^ by giving it to bo understood 
that as Secretary for India he would he willing and 
able to carry out tlio policy which he advocated as 
an Opposition speaker. On February 2 1st lie told 
the House of Commons that his view of the duties 
was shared by Lord {Salisbury. Lord Salisbury too, 
it was given to be understood, believed that tlio 
duties inflicted injnstico on Lancashire and danger 
on India, and that tho injustice could not he avoided 
by any countervailing duty of Excise. When tho 
general election came on, Lord George llamiUon, 
already in full power over India, bade Lancashire 
think what this spocili meant and vote accordingly, 
“ My views on the extra duties,” ho wrote, in a lett'T 
to be used in the I nionist canvass at Accrington, 
“are stated in a speech of mine 1 made tliis spring 
in the House of (.’omnioiis, and my appointment to 
India ought in conso<iucuco to help in your election.” 
Lancashire voters wer*' to believe that if they kept 
tho new Secretary at tho India OiPioe ho and tlie 
rremior, whoso support lie declared that ho had, 
would abandon all attempts to pat(‘h up the injustice 
by moans of countervailing duties, in whose efficacy 
ho “ disbelieved altogether ; ” they would relievo 
tho Indian Govormnent from tho “danger” which 
it had incurred, disregarding tho voice of “tIio.se 
Europeanised citio-s,” Calcutta and Bombay, and 
would repair “the unwisdom and injustice of putting 
tho whole burden of sustaining the solvency of the 
Indian Government upon the shoulders of au already 
very depressed indu>try.” YVhat could this mean 
but immediate and total repeal? Lord George 
Hamilton had vehemently presenlod the case for 
repeal, and he told Luncashire to remember tliat 
fact. Since present] ug it lie had passed from the 
position of advocate to that of judge, and he told 
Lancashire to remembi'r that fact too, and for her 
own sake to keep lilm on the bench. Imagine tho 
elToct that would ha\e boon exorcised on the Lanca- 
shire cdoctions if ho liad written to Accrington, not 
what he di<l w'rito lu^t July, but what he said yester- 
day— if the Unionist candidates had hud nothing 
better to paper tho wails with than “Unfortunately 
a financial exigency for the Indian import diiticM 
exists,” and “I say very frankly to you that I do 
not believe, oven if it w’cre possible for us and in 
our power to repeal these cotton duties, that it would 
at once bring to you all the prosperity which you 
anticipate.” That would have boon honoiivablo, 
whether wise or not. But it wmuld have been un- 
profitable, and it was not done. YVitli the active 
concurrence of almost every Unionist candidate for 
the county, and the quiet connivance of men reputed so 
fastidious as Mr. Arthur Balfour himself, Lancashire 
was induced to part with her political goods on grossly 
false pretences. The whole shifty business is exposed 
now, and it offers one of the most ignoble spectacles of 
political misconduct that has been seen in this country 
formanyyears. — Manche^er Onanlian, December 1 2th. 
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THE^ INDIAN NATIONAL CONGHES8. 
ELEVENTH SESSION. 

MEETIXCS AT roONA. 

rvonUy Ike. 27. 

The Tenth Indian National Conj^fross opened 
here to-day \\ith mudi eiitliusiasni, under the Prosi- 
denf'y of Surendra NatJi Banerji. Sixteen InindrcMl 
delegates attended, as well as about i,0()0 visitors 
from vanous parts of India. 

The Chairman of the Reception Committee said 
that the Congress had eompleted its first eyelo of 
ton years, and entered upon a second ey<‘le witli 
greater strength, autlmriiy, an<l force, and could not 
be ignored. 

The President's Address was of an exhaustive 
eliaracter. The (’nngr(*>s, he said, now demanded 
modest reforms in tlie Administration loading to tho 
greater happines.s and < (uitentraent of the people. 
The aim of the Pongrc.ss was to assist tho(iuvern- 
ment, not to rovolutioni-e it. The Administration 
needed liberalising and jdacing on broader founda' 
tious. He empliasised the necessity for holding 
competitive examinations for tlie Indian Civil kSer- 
vico simultaneously in England and India. Ho 
hoped that the Eiiglisli people would .soon return 
Mr. Dadahhai Naoroji to I’arliamont Ho regrett(‘d 
that the scope of the Loyal Commission on Indian 
Expenditure now sitting in Loudon did not iucludo 
tho question of the policy regulating oxponditure so 
far as it was productive of no good to tlie <‘ountry. 
— llfHicr. 


Vduna. Ike. 2H. 

At to-day’s sitting of the Indian National Con- 
gress the opinion was .strongly expressed that no 
good would come fiom tlie Loyal Commis.sion on 
Indian Expenditure, of wdiicli Ijord Welby is chair- 
man, unless the puliev regulating the expenditure 
was intjuired into: and, further, that the proceedings 
of the (.’ommissioii .should Ijo conduct(‘(l witii open 
doors. Tlie real source of financial embarrassment, 
it was held, was the appalling Military and Home 
Charges,” and not exchange. This, it was declared, 
had now been acknowledged by export authority’s. 

The subject of tlie pr(»posed legislation to restrict 
the finality of jury verdicts was next discussed. It 
was affirmed tliat the projected retrograde changes 
in a jury system w]ii(h worked well were viewed 
with alarm and distrust, and that tho popular voice 
was dead against any sucli modificatiem. 

Dealing with another subject, tho Co.igress 
declared that tlie extciisiv(* ongagoment of ludiams 
in the higher offices in t}u> Government sorvico was 
not possible unless effect were given to the House of 
Commons^ Lesolution in favour of simultaneous 
examinations in India and Jhigland. 

Tho occupation of Chitrai was condemned as tho 
outcome of an unjustifuiblo frontier policy overriding 
Parliamentary statute, and it was maintained that 
Indian interests demanded that, where expenses 
were incurred in execution of the Imperial policy of 
Great Britain, the Imperial Exchequer should bear 
a part thereof. 


The sittings of the Congress are to conclude on 
Mond ay. — Reuter. 


CONFERENCE OE INDIANS IN ENGLAND. 


f >u Saturday, Docembor 2Stli, a number of Indians 
met in coufei’once, at Montagu Mansions, Blooms- 
bury. The meeting discussed the following resolu- 
tion:— “That this (Hmfereiiee considers tlie reform 
and expansion of tho supreme and local legislative 
councils by tho admission of a conaiderahle propor- 
tion of elected members, and tlio creation of similar 
councils in the Punjab and Central Provinces as 
absolutely' essential : and holds that all Budgets 
should he referred to these coimcifs for ado])tion.” 
Mr. Dadahhai Naoroji, who presided, said they” wore 
to consider a sub ject of very great importance, wliich, 
as Britisli .subjects, ought to bo spocialfy interesting 
to them. Ho hoped tfio matter would be calmly con- 
sidered. ''Cheers.} Mr. M. A. Ghaui, in moving tho 
1 (’solution, expreSHe<l liis plc’asiire at .seeing Indians 
and Englislimen gathered togetlier for the ronsideni- 
‘ tion of llii.s deeply iutcri’sting (|uestiou. d ’beers.) At 
present tho Indian suhject.s of tie? (fueon had not the 
sliglitcst hand in th(} administration of tlie affairs of 
their own country. Tliey xvlio w(‘re f lorii in that i^ountry 
were claiming, if not a iiredomiuant, at least an equal 
share in its government. At presimt they had not a 
sliadow of anything like self-government. Giving 
as reasons why tlicre should be a reform in the 
election of councils, Mr. (Jhani xvcuit on to say that 
if tho laws were passed in tho coi.ntry with tho 
(.onsont of its people, they would have no cause to 
complain of tho.se laws. If the (rov(>rnmont w ere in 
touch with tho feelings and desires of tho people of 
India, its position would bo strengtlioned. He 
asked the meeting wliy tlu’ authorities sliould not 
make use (.)f tlie administrative qhility which existed 
in India, instead of importing it all at a groat ex- 
pense. Loud cheers.) Mr. P)alf(.>ur had stated that 
India was conquered l)y tlio sword and would he 
hold by the sword. But it was ludd by tlie sword 
of India, for w liero would tho British pow er have been 
dui 'ug tlio Mutiny had it not been for the splendid 
loyalty of some of tlio India ])e(qde8 't '^Cheers.) They 
ow( d Imgland a great debt of gratitude for the 
spread of Western ideas. They did not want a 
parliament for India. All they wuinted was a fair 
share in the selection of members for the Legislative 
Councils, which should have consultative and not 
(lictativo or oxceutivo functions. (Cheers.) — Mr. 

Ghaswalla .•seconded tho resolution, lie pointed out 
that tho elective principle in government was not 
unknown in India, as it had existed from time 
immemorial in tho village communities, and was 
cvmn now' working well in some of their inunicipali- 
tiis. Tho Anglo-Indians wero tho real obstacles to 
reform. He appealed to tho people of Great Britain 
to eomo to the a.s8i8taiice of their Indian fellow- 
subjects, and lielp them to obtain some of the 
hle.ssings of self-government which had done so 
much for Englishmen. (Cheers.) — After further 

discussion the resolution was carried. 
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The Editor of India cannot liold himself responsihlo in any 
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glad to consider any contribul.ions wliioh may bo subinittod 
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will be made to return reji'oted contributions promptly. — 
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THE ELEVENTH CONGT^ESS. 

Ok all tho niauy acta of injustlco wliicli have 
“ marked tho couduct of tlio Lovorumeut of Tiidiu of 
“ late years, tlicre is,” wrote Sir Eiehar<l Garth last 
Hpriiig, “ nono iu iny opinion vvliich can at all roni- 
“ pare with their insolent treatment of tho Indian 

National Congn'SH. '^I'lioro ia no snhjcct, I r-on- 
“ aider, upon which the Eiuglish press and tho 
“ English public havo born so ornolly and per- 
“ sistently misled by tho (iovorniuont party.” JSir 
Richard Garth wrote tlicse words neither as an 
ignorant amateur nor as a Radical revolution ary. 
As Chief Justice in Bengal ho liad ample oppor- 
tunities of estimating the value of tho Indian 
NationaK Ctaigress while, as regards tho general 
direction of his political sympathies, lie lias declared 
himself to be at least as strong a Tory as the late 
Sir George Chosney. Gf that departed worthy wo 
need only say that his invective provoked from Sir 
Richard Garth a rejoinder as complete as the mos£ 
ardent supporter of the Congress could wish. It 
was said of the Congress by ignorant or malicious 
detractors that li represented a class apart from the 
people of India, and that its proceedings were 
mischievous where they were not merely silly. Sir 
Richard Garth, on the contrary, proved, what every- 


body who had studied the facts knows perfectly 
well, that while tho (V)ngrcss is courageous, patriotic 
and loyal in its aims, it is thoroughly roprosentative 
in its comjio.sition. Sir Uichard Garth oxamiiuHl in 
particular the statistic-^ relating to tho Congress held 
at Allaliabad in Ikss. The dologato^ numbored 
and they wore directly clioson liy more 
than three millions <»[ i- instituents. “ Tfio coiistitu- 
“ tion of this important holy was thoroughly ropro- 
seiitativo; it (‘oiisi.stod Erinco.s, Kajas, Naw’abs, 
“ liftj'-ionr mcinbcr.s of noble families, members of 
‘‘ (‘oiinril, honorary migistratos, chairmen and com- 
“ missiouers of mnnicipulitios, fellows of niiiversi- 
“ ties, momluH’.s oi ii,. t 1 boards, and professional 
“ m(‘ii, such .IS engiiKM'rs, merchants, bankers, 
‘‘ journalists, landed proprietors, shopkeopors, 
“ clergymen, priests, professors of colleges, Zeinin- 
‘‘ chars, and others.” Wdiile the Congress dologatos 
were thus drawn from all ranks and t^rofe.ssions they 
wore no lo.ss ropro'^eiitativi' of tlie varied religious of 
the Judiaii people. Muhiniimadaris and Hindus, 
Jains and (’bri.stiaiis met togollior in common 
assombly to formulate the wislies of a people who, 
wliatover may be tlnsr dillerencoa of race or creed, 
are at least iinitiMl by a common interest iu good 
government and national prosperity. Since 1SS8 tho 
Congress has Ix cuni * not ]e.>s but mor(' comidotoly 
roprc'Senlative of the Indian people. Its intluenco 
and its activity are steadily growing, and there are 
grounds for believing that the attitude of indhulual 
olUeials towards it is l) 0 ('oming more sane. “ It 
“ .seems to me,” wrote Sir IHcliard (iarth in tho 
article from which we have quoted, ‘‘Hiat, so far 
“ from hoiug iu any wa\ objectionable, tlu^ Congress 
“ alTurds an open, lumost and loyal moans of making 
“ tho view’s and wish*'.., of tlie mo.st intelligent section 
of the Imlian poot)le Icnown to the Government. 
“ We want no .^errel sorieties either here or in 
‘‘ India.” Sir W. W. Hunter spoke to the same effect 
last November. The Congress, as lie truly said, is 
esseutialh tho child British rule, tho product of 
our schools and univovsities. We havo created and 
fostered the a.spiraiions which animate the (bngress, 
and it would bo liotli cliurlish and unwise to refuse 
now to those as[uratioii.s both our .sympathy and our 
re.spcctful cousidoration. 

We havo not y<'t htd’ore us a full report of the 
eleventh Congress, wlii- h met at IVxmu on Decem- 
ber 27th. Tie* pn'sident, Afr. Surendra Nath Banerji, 
is, as tho IthUan Sih'<tator says, nothing if not a 
I>opular leader, a politiiian of undoubted sincerity 
and y.oal, and a brilliant and persuasive orator. 
Reuter’s telegram, which speaks erroneously of the 
Boona Congress as tlio tenth, instead of the eleventh, 
says that sixteen hundred delegates attended on the 
opening day, ami that there were some four thou- 
sand visitors as well . T hese figures are in themselves 
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significant proof of the vitality of the Congress 
tnovement. It has, as the chairman of the recep- 
tion committee said, completed its first cycle of 
ten years, and entered upon a second cycle with 
increased strength and authority. It is to be re- 
gretted that the preparations for the Congress 
vrero somewhat disturbed by differences of opinion 
between those of its supporters who are, and those 
who are not, advocates of social reform. For 
some years it has been the custom of the Congress 
to extend its hospitality to the Social Conference. 
The Congress building lias been placed at the dis- 
posal of the Conference cither on the day following 
the meetings of the Congress or, when a Sunday has 
intervened, in the midst of them. On the present 
occasion some opjiosition was offered at Poona to 
this customary airangcmont, and a dispute ensued 
which, although its consequences will, we trust, 
be neither serious nor lasting, all British sympathisers 
with the Congress must deeply deplore. Some days 
ago it was announced that the leaders of tlio Social 
Conference had, in view of these^^differences, dcM'ided 
not to ask on the present occasion for the loan of the 
Congress building. We are not, at the time of 
writing, aware whether this decision was final. But, 
if it was, we trust that circumstances will never 
again arise in which it may seem to bo expedient. 
It may bo doubted whether any single thing could 
bo more detrimental to the Congress than tho growth 
of a belief that its supporters were for the most part 
opposed to social reform. Undoubtedly they are 
not. The oj^inions of the majority are all tho other 
way, and the recent di.sput0 was, to a great extent, 
there can be little doubt, personal in its origin. But 
it should not be repeated. Even tho appearance of 
hostility to social reform, or of competition between 
the National Congress and the Social Conference, 
gives cause to tho enemy to blaspheme. We trust 
that the harmony of the Poona Congress will not 
have been disturbed, nor its influence diminished, by 
any circumstances^arising out of what seems to have 
been really a local and personal dispute. Nothing, 
certainly, can impair tho intrinsic importance of the 
subjects with which tlie Congress was invited to deal 
nor of the wishes to which it may be expected to give 
utterance. Tho group of questions connected with 
Indian Finance, the cotton duties, tho Boyul Com- 
mission and trans-frontier aggression are hardly 
more grave than questions relating to freedom of 
voting in the Legislative Councils, to tho rules in 
respect of interpellation and discussion on the budget, 
to the new punitive police legislation, or to the 
proposed restrictions on the finality of juries’ verdicts. 
Upon these matters as well as others the Congress 
before its meetings terminate, put forward 
representative opinions that will merit the attention 
oi all who are concerned for the welfare of India. 


THE GREAT MOGUL.^ 


Dr. Holden, who dates from the Lick Observatoxy, 
Mount Hamilton, tells us that this charming and 
useful volume is tho result of his reading in the 
original memoirs of the native historians of India 
and in the accounts of early ambassadors and 
travellers to the court of the Great Moguls, simply 
to while away the spare hours of a long and haras- 
sing winter. It was a fortunate chance. He found 
that, as judged by these memoirs and accounts, the 
representations of the personages in question in the 
ordinary books of reference were inadequate and 
frequently incorrect. By-and-by there came into 
his hands a collection of miniatures of the Mogul 
Emperors, some of which are copied in this volume 
and add largely to its value and interest. The 
natural consequence was to piece together repre- 
sentative extracts, with a running commentary of 
criticism. Hence tho volume is in no sense a history 
of the three centuries from Tamerlane, Init a free 
and easy companion volume of illustration, which is 
at the same time sutficiently coinploto to stand by 
itself. It is just the kind of book that is most 
likely to attract fresh students to the careers of the 
Mogul Emperor^, and to the later history of India. 

To most people, no doubt, the Mogul ped<xl is 
little more than a name ; its impulses are alien, its 
note is foreign, and its history seems remote.” 
There remains, however, a fundamental interest in 
tracing the changes of feeling that canio over the 
great sovereigns during those three eventful cen- 
turies, and the alterations worked out in the con- 
dition of their subjects. The personal character- 
istics of the great rulers are perennially attractive to 
historical students, and it i.s to these that l>r. Holden 
directs his main attention. The compariNOns ho indi- 
cates, from time to time, between the kings and the 
peoples of tho East and tho West, are in the highest 
degree interesting and instructive. ‘‘ The writings 
cf Oriental biographers,” ho says truly enough, 
“require to bo worked over into a now" shape before 
they are acceptable to Western readers.’* The 
great thing is to gain tho ear and the eye of the 
Western public for serious consideration of the his- 
torical development of the great Indian dependency. 

I)r. Holden commoncos with Tamerlane tho Great, 
whose career at once furnishes a test of his historical 
sympathy and critical acumen. Ho certainly stands 
the test with remarkable steadfastness. To illustrate 
the position of Timur, he quotes from the friar De 
Rubruquis, whom Saint Louis of France sent on an. 
embassy to the Grand Khan of Tartary just after the 
middle point of tho thirteenth century, more than a 
hundred years before the characteristic activity of 
Timur. “ What is most surprising,” he oWrvM, 
*‘they met with Nestorian and Jacobite priests in 
numbers ; with fugitive Russians, Greeks, Hun- 
garians, Muhammadans, in plenty ; a Knight Temptar, 
a French goldsmith, William Bouchier, of Paris, and* 
his wife, ‘ a woman from Metz in Lorraine,* and even 
a strayed Englishman.” This, he remarks, affords 

1 «Tho Mogul Emperors of Hindustan, A.n. 139S to a.o. 
1707.” By Edward S. Holden, LL B. (Weetmwter; 
Archibald Constable and Co. lOs. Od.) 







an explanation of the variety of arts known in 
Samarcand in the reign of Batu, the grandson of 
ChengiiS’Khan : 

“ The tolerance of Chengiz and his sons had ceased under 
Timur, and the MuHlim moUahs ruled in all religious matters. 
But the artji of the architect, the goldsmith, the armourer, the 
wearer, had already been transplanted to these wilds from 
Europe, from China, from Africa, from Arabia, from Perhia. 
AstTonomy, mathematics, poetry, learning of a sort, were 
cultirated, and the field was prepared for that remarkable 
advAUce in soiue of the arts (notably in. arcliiteoture) whkb 
marks the period of Timur and bis immediate successors.” 

An embassy from King Henry III. of Castile to 
Timur, in MOd-'O, enables Dr. Holden to picture the 
court of the great warrior king, though not very 
vividly, find to give one of those striking comparisons 
that form such a valuable feature of his commentary : 

“ Perhaps the most striking idea to he obtained from tlio 
narrative is that the iut('ll<‘( tu:il superiority of the envoys to 
the Moguls (which wo unthiekiugly and at once assume) is 
less marked than one might have expected. Timur’s oflicers 
do not si'eni especially ru(le and ignorant as compared ^ith the 
Spanish gentlemen. Timur’s court was not a mere assnubly 
of his officials. It was orgaiiL-^ed in a fashion as orderly as 
that of the Spanish King. . . Timur him.self was a far inore 
important figure than any of his Wc.stcni eonlemporaries,” 

To complete the view of Timur, Dr. Holden outlines 
hie life as tohl by the native historians, samplos his 
maxims of government, and essays to reconcile these 
liberal-minded precepts with the known facts of his 
career. Tliis is a very able and sorviooablo endeavour. 
As ho says, it is of immense interest to know that 
this absolute ruler even cared to appear to posterity 
ns an enlight(‘ned kiug.” And ho concludes that, 
“ great as was his genius and success as a captain, 
wo are forced to give an equal admiration to his 
intelligence as a ruler.” Timur’s own explanation 
of his objects in coming to Hindustan, and of the 
motives that prompted his intention “ to extenuiuato 
the idolaters of China,” aro sufficiently curious from 
the Western and modern view. The comparison 
indicated by the death of Cliaucor less than five 
years before tlie death of Timur is full of suggestion. 

The succeeding emperors are treated with like 
thoughtful care and discriminative illustration. 
Babar’s military activity and his personal virtues 
stand out in prominence, and Dr. Holden applies 
himself to read certain puzzles in his histor3^ This 
is his conclusion : — 

“Two sayings (d Bi* bar’s, pl.ioed side by side, give the key 
to all hia piibli.* iU-tiiai'^. * lu.'«pirod a.s 1 was with an ambitiMu 
for conquest and for e.xtcii)?ive dominion, I would not, on 
account of one or two defeats, sit down ami look idly around 
TOO ’ ; and aguiti, ‘ How can any man of under>tanding jmrsuc 
Buch a lino of conduct n't, afar his d<?ath. mu.st stain hi.s fair 
fame ? The v iso have well called Fame a second existence.’ 

“ The circumstanra‘.s of Oriental and Western life aro totally 
disBunilar, ‘Between us and them crawls the nine-times- 
twiated stream of Death.’ If wt can make the neede^^ allow- 
ances for these ditferenees of time and ciroumstuiiccs, Bab.'ir 
will ap})€ar not unworthy to he classed with the great i’.'esnr 
as a general, as an administrator, us ,a man of letters. His 
character is more lovable than Oesar’s, and reminds us of 
Henry IV. of Fraueo and N.'ivarre. Ho conquered India and 
founded a mighty empire. Take him for all in all, he was the 
most admirable of the Mogul kings.” 

Babar fulfilled the highest Turk! ideal; he had 
“prudence, knowledge, energy, ambition and geno- 
rdoity — qualities from which nobility draws its 
name.’^ His son, Humayun, spent his whole life in 
agitatich or in exile, having too much of the milk of 


human kindness for the vigour necessary in his cir- 
cumstances. The successive raids, sieges, captures, 
flights of his reign “ road like the annals of a band 
of Sioux.” 

“ But the wars in Euro}>t' at the name epoch, wore they 
materially difforont? Wo forget that modern war began ^nth 
Napoleon’ 8 cainpaigiiH. And jus to the barbarous tribes, do we 
not find almo.st exact parallels in the cruel revolutions in SoiiUi 
American .state.s even to-day' In Chile r In the Arireiitiuo'r In 
Brazil j' In ITomluras ‘r Tliere are no prisoners t.akeu. The 
corp.ses of the dead arc tiiribly mutilated. I’Ikj cjiptured 
cities jire looted, and tlu ir inhabitants Inliuniauly outragtsl.” 

Humayun set before liimself tbreo principles of con- 
duct in all circumstanco.s : “ First of all, integrity of 
design; then, energy in action; and, finally, modera- 
tion in success ; ascribing all the glory to an over- 
ruling Providence, and nothing to the merits of 
man.” It was the second that he to) often failed 
to carry out in imictico. “ His renown has sulTeroJ,” 
Dr. Holden points out, “in that his reign came 
between the brilliant (•i)n([U08ts of Babar and the 
bonofieent btateBmansliip of Akbar: but,” ho con- 
cludes, “ ho was not unworthy to be the son of the 
one and the father of Ibo other.” 

It is not necessary to follow tho illustration. ^ et 
it is tempting enough. The sketch of Akbar the 
(Ircat is admirabh? ; fuul, by this time, Dr. Holden 
finds, the blood of Timur had been thinned so that 
it ran calmly in the veins of a groat statesman and 
a good king, and tho lust of more conquest was 
replaced by a sincere desire for ‘ the iiappiness and 
prosperity of tho IniNbandman.’ ” A cry attractive, 
too, is the sketch of .laliangir, with the account of 
Sir Thomas I'oe’s mission to the Kniporj)r ’8 » nurt. 
“It is easily to be seuii that the real success ol Sir 
Thomas’s mission was duo to his personality, and 
not to tlio fame of I^ngland or to tho value of his 
gifts ; ” and ” that Sir Thomas Roe, a modern Briton, 
was continually and unimnsciously comparing the 
Emiieror Jahangir witli his own English king, not 
always to the advantage of the latter.” A charming 
cliapter is devoted t.) Nur-Mahal (tho Light of the 
Ihilace), “ wlioso reign was nearly contemporaneous 
with that of King Janies I. of England, the successor 
of Elizabeth, and who may fairly bo compared with 
that great English <[ueen.” 

“ If we think of the c.ii.i.'mporarioH of the Indijm EmpresH, 
we shall not find her equ il We arc forced to go back to the 
great Elizabeth for Ji t<‘i'm of comparison even. While .slio 
fived, Nur-Mahal was the greatest persomige in Jill Asia, if 
not in the whole world ” 

For Shah Jahan and Aurangzob the work of Bernier 
is laid under contribution. The Taj -Mahal is men- 
tioned, as being the tomb of the wife of Shah Jahan 
— “a dream in mnrblo, designed by Titans and 
finished by jewellers.” “ The lluin of Aurangzeb 
is a reprint of Sir W. AV. Hunter’s masterly sketch 
of tho downfall of the last of tho great Mogul 
Emperors. 

The Timn stated on December 17th, that tho Amir Abdur 
Rahman had decided U* reduce to snbmi8^ion the mountain 
.state and people of Kufiristan. “ All the necessary jirningc- 
raents have been made to commence oneration.'j as soon jis 
paS 808 aro open, and,” tho Timen added, “the Amir has satis- 
fied himself that he will meet with, no opposition from tho 
Government of India in carrying out what has long Iiccn ono 
cf his most cherished designs ! ” 
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“ iS'ioNY-iiEAiuKT) rovk'uer” has become a pro^ 
verbial phrase, and like many prover})s it conveys a 
germ of truth. It is in fact an illustration of wliat 
the serious call the natural law of adaptation to 
environment. Some of tlio tasks of the roviower 
require the ‘‘heart hound round with t)ak and triple 
“ braes ” of Horace. His it is to venture on 
perilous voyajies, and warn tho unwary general 
reader of the dangers and trials that heset his 
course. It is only a sense of tho essential loftiness 
of his mission that nerves him for the reading of 
such volumes as “Pivers Ditties,” by Mr. A 
McMillan M.A. Tlic title is unfortunately chosen. 
It at once suggest cumpaiisons with “ Departmental 
“ Ditties ” which in sjuto of Kipling “boom” and 
Kipling “ slump ” remain the truest and most 
humorous sketches of Aiigdo-Indian life yet pub- 
lished. Nor docs tho preface greatly reassure tho 
reader. There we learu that most of these versos 
have appeared in the poet’s corner of the Allahabad 
Pioneer^ one set in tlie Lderari/ U orld^ and another, 
“ Donnie Bell,” in London Soaetij, The author 
expresses a hope that English readers will take an 
interest in the numerous types of Anglo-Indian 
which lie endeavours to portray, and einuiiorates 
them. Surely it was rash enough to invite com- 
parisons l)y his choice of title, without directly 
challenging Kipling on his own ground by labelling 
Ids characters with names and descriptions already 
familiar to readers of “Departmental Ditties.” 
Messrs. Thacker and t:>pink could have assured Mr. 
McMillan, if they chose to give him infonnatiou 
about their sales, tliat Eoglish readcis (hi take' an 
interest in Anglo-Indian types. But we very much 
doubt whether tliat Interc'^t will take tho form or go 
the lengtli of creating a demand for “Divers 
“ Ditties.” Acting apparently under tho in 11 nonce 
of tho same Ato that prompted the publication of 
tho volume, the author gave first place to twelve 
pages of wilfully comic verses entitled “ Anundorum 
“ Borooah,” an olaburato attempt to cliafl one (jf 
the few Indian Civil Servants who liave succeeded 
in overcoming the obstacles placed in the way of 
native competitors by a jealous Government. The 
effect of this production, meeting the reader on tho 
very threshold, is to till him with a foreboding tliat 
the author ha'^ Avith liis Scotch name got little or 
none of that cnAiablc gift, Scotch humour, and a 
superlluity of that teirible drawback to literary 
charm, Scotch wit. Tlie ijjipression is confirmed by 
a more extended peni^'al of the book. ‘ Aluu 
“ Aheer,” a poem free from all nlfectation of 
ponderous wit, and “ The Civilian Obadiahs,” tho 
metre of Avhich lends a certain lightness to the 
matter, may bo exempti'd from tho general con- 
demnation, although toNVurds the end of tlie latter 
the author’s deliciimcv in that sense of contrast 
whicli forms so large a coimtituont of true humour 
leads him into a painful bathos. \t last with 

^ I>iver.H JJittks, chiclly wriltrn in Tndi!i, with itjipcTulicCH 
by Alee Mc'irilkin, M.A , IV-mrid Civil .Service (retired). 
(Westminster: A. ConstaMc .‘md Co.) 


patience exhausted we feel inclined to applaud Mr. 
McMillan’s prayer on p. 6 : 

“ May vengeful Heaven strike mo dumb ” 

or to accept without question his explanation on 

p. 12 : 

“ 1 fcT tlmt not by slow dcgree.s 
I grow beyond all hope in.sano ” 

and again to give in our adherence to his description 
of the newspaper that published those vorsicles as 
‘‘The c\il speaking Ptunury 

It is more especially in tho explanatory footnotes 
that Mr. Me^Millan’s'wit, freed from tho trammels of 
metre, Haunts its(3lf in all its bounty. TToro is an 
instance: “The information contained in horo- 
“ scopes,” writes this acute Master ol Arts, “ is not 
“ alvways very exact, and, so far as exact, not always 
a(‘curate.” The slender difference of meaning 
between the two Avords is an unsafe medium for a 
fuuambiilatory display of Mr. MciSIillan’s gouius, 
and he comes down heavily. In some cases ho 
shows great consideratmn by enclosing tho point of 
tho joke in sijuarc bradvcts lost the incautious 
readier, stumbling upon it uiiaAvarcH, should hurt 
himself. For example: “Spins. Unmarried and 
“ i more or loss] mariiagoablo ladies arc called spiiis 
“in India-short for spinsters.” Or take this 
remarkably apposite rcHection of an autobiographical 
nature : - 

“ Their own dour selves did much delight, 

And jsomotiiu.'s pleased th(>ir audi(>nce too." 

This at once suggests tho reason for the writing of 
“ Divers Ditties,” if not reasons for their publication. 
But for tho latter proceeding, tee, motives may bo 
found on purely internal evidence, and, haying so far 
(piarrellod Avitli the uutlior, it is only f(Ur that \yo 
should put on recoril the points in his work in 
Avhich wo fully concur. They are those : 

‘•The pool pirie.s for laurelled fame 
lli.s eaiiki-red brow to bind, 
llis «|iie.Mt is but iin empt> nam<* 

Th.it licet (‘th as the wind'." 

•• Song of the Spin, a loug way after the ‘ Song of 
tlie Shirt'." 

‘‘ And the meed that l.ibour and merit have mirtsed. 

Fulls to a foitunate dunee or drone.” 

Bu. is that any reason why a presumably honest 
man sliould try to take advantage of fortune’s blind- 
ness by piibliabiug the productions of a too little 
occiqiied leisure ' 

If A \'0 appear to take too severe a view of a work 
which, in spite of some prejudiced opinions on 
ludian matters, is harmless, and shows here and 
there some traces of merit, it is because Ave believe 
tliat Avhilo there is room in literature for third- 
rate prose, if, like a late Professor’s, it is 
valuable for tlie information it embodies, no Averse 
can endure or bo endured which is not excellent of 
its kind and perfect in manner. 8uch work is not 
altogether out of place in the columns of a penny 
paper or even an ophemoral magazine where it may 
pass unnoticed. But tho claim to rank as literature 
AA^hich is implied by its issue in book form, beauti- 
fully printed and bound, is a claim that cannot bo 
too emphatically denied. The minor poet is the 
canker of modern literature. If Mr. McMillan had 
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ever dined with a deaf old gentleman, and been 
forced to repeat for the latter’s benefit his best after- 
dinner witticism that had set the table in a roar, ho 
would have found in tho faint indulgent smile which 
greeted its third repetition an object-les-son illustra- 
ting the dilference between sparks thrown ®ff in tho 
clash of conversation and tlie steadier flame necjessary 
to illuminato permanent productions. Many a wit 
has ruined his reputation by publishing, and u'o can 
quite believe that the autliov of “J)ivGrs Ditties” 
has had some reputation as a wit. Finally, wo liavo 
one word of comfort for Mr. McMillan. In a 
ballad entitled “On tho Road to Pepityapore”-— once 
more we join issue with the author on the presump- 
tuous choice of a title — ho says : — ■ 

“ inn ofirn ill ciiTui) when Hit* woik i‘>. sjx'd, 

As I sit by my tiro witli tlie sr.irs ovorlioad, 

01(1 rnc‘mt>nt's poiKb'riii;? 

T think of th(* hiss with tin,- (hirlc ho;imiri;.\ c}**, 

Aiid to hold dc.ir till 1 driv('l oi* du'. 

That Hwoelosl of hours hy the tamarind liijj:h, 

Oil tlu> road lo IN'jjityajioro.” 

Let Mr. Me^lillan ho comforted. Tie is ab.‘^olvod 
from his oath, lie has drivelled. 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


west as Field-Marshal Sir Donald Stewart as member 
of the Council of India for a further period of live 
years. But what about ^Ir. Balfour’s assertion tliat 
all those who are against tho forward policy are un- 
mindful of tho “lionour” of England? AVhy, tliou, 
honour Sir Donald ? 

Tho Queen has been pleased to approve tho 
appointment of Mr. Stcplien George Sale, barrister- 
at-law, to be a judge of the Tligh Court at Calcutta, 
in tho room of Mr. Jolni h’reeman Norris, Q.< h, who 
lias been permitted to retire. 

Mr. Chamberlain lias cancelled the regulations 
under which ccuiipetilivo examinations for colonijl 
cadetships have Jiitlicrto been held, and tho Civil 
Service Commissioners liavo agreed that examina- 
tions for these appointments shall in futiiro be held 
simultaneously with the examinations for (la&s I. 
clerkships in tho lloim' h’ivil Service and for the 
Indian Civil Service, under r(‘gulations identical, so 
far as tho subjects (d examination are concerned, 
with those prescribed for the Class I. and Indian 
Civil Service schemes. The change will come into 
olTect at tho examination to bo hehl in August, ISiH), 
if any vacancies for colonial cadetships are then 
oifered for compotition. It is to bo hoped that India 
will be credited with a fair sliareof tho saving which 
will thus 1)0 elfectod. 


The Qiiocu has been pleased to appiaovo the 
appointment of Major-General Sir Edwin Henry 
Hayter Collcn, Jv.C.l IT, as Military iMcmber of tho 
Council of tho Governor-General of India, in suc- 
cession to Sir Henry Bra( kenbury, whose tenure of 
the appointment expires in April next . 

Mr. Bertram Currie, who was appointed to tho 
Council of India in 1(S80 for liis specnal knowledge 
of financial subjects, c eased to be a Member of the 
Council on December 11th, by tho operation of the 
Act which forbids any further extension of his 
tenure of tho apjiointmcnt. 

Field-Marshal Sir Donald Stewart, governor of 
tho Chelsea H<ispital, has been reappointed to the 
Council of India for a farther period of five years. 
This mark of favour from the Government will (said 
tho Sf, Jameses (iuzeife) give groat satisfaction in 
India, where Sir i)onal(l vson bis honours, and for 
tho welfare of whoso army he has worked with 
incessant vigour on tlio Council since his first appoint- 
ment in 188o. It is iutorc.stiug also from the fact 
that Lord George Hamilton has not allowed Sir 
Donald’s vieus on tlio Cliitral question to i)Ut an 
end to J^is isefulness on the Council. Sir ilonald 
was one of tho staunchest supporters of tho Cliitral 
policy of tho late Government, sineo reversed by the 
present Administration. The Council now ''onsists of 
ten members, and there is some speculation as to 
whether tho vacancy caused by tho retirement of 
Mr. Bertram Currie will ho filled up, differences of 
opinion prevailing as to whether the Council need 
exceed the statutory minimum of ten. 

Thoso who, like ourselves (uroto tho 
Gazette) cannot accept the so-called forward policy 
in India will be glad to see that it has been decided 
to reappoint so experienced a trans- frontier soldier 
and opponent of further annexation on the.^ijth- 


A banquet was given on St. Andrew’s night, at 
the Holborn Restaurant, to Mr. MooJraj Bhagvva- 
nani, “ who, as th(f luremost son of tho native State 
of Khairpur, has been tlie first to achieve succes.s as 
a scholar, graduate, and barrister.” Mr. Moolraj 
Bhagwanani is the sou of the) Minister of the f^tate 
of Khairpur, and Nvas sent to England by tho late 
Amir to (pialify hiiUHi'lf for the highest post in the 
State. A distinguislo'd company assembled to <lo 
him honour on the eve of liis departure from London, 
in< biding Judge Bngsh.iwo, I’rofossor Muri.son, Mr. 
Henry, and JMr. Alaiiomuhan Ghoso. 

It is satisfactory to liiivo to record that Indian 
(picslions are exciting Increasing interest in England. 
Besides the mootiugs wliicli are usually hold at this 
time of the year by tlio Fist India Association and 
the National Indian .Vssociation, two other meetings 
were held in tho first week of December, one in con- 
nexion with the Balloon Society, and the other a 
drawing-room meeting at tho house of M iss Toynbo(\ 
At the latter an amusmg incident occurred, showing 
the length to which some Anglo-Indians will go. 
Mr. K. Connell was llu' (diief speaker, and gave an 
interesting address on tho subject “ How India is 
Governed.” His account was, on tho whole, fair and 
impartial, but, as was pointed out by Mr. A. Nuudy, 
who was called upon to reply to him, so long as Mr. 
Connell confined him>elf to facts, no exception could 
be taken to his observations; but where ho ventured 
to express opinions, ho went wrong. 

Mr. Connell, in tho cour.so of his address, referred 
to Mr. Crouch, an Anglo-Indian who was present, 
as a greater aiitliority on Indian matters than him- 
self, and wound up his speech by declaring that it 
was an undoubted fact that British rule in India was 
a great blessing to tho people. Mr. Nundy, who 
followed him, whilst fully appreciating the good 
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results of Britisli rule in India, contended that it was 
not an unmixed blessing, for from personal expe- 
rience he could say that all except the money-lending 
classes had been impovorished, as a natural conse- 
quence of a policy which necessitated the heavy 
drain of fifteen to twenty millions sterling per 
annum from India to England. This statement was 
mere than !Mr. Crouch could stand. Addressing the 
meeting, he laid it down that anyone could see for 
himself that all classes of persons in India wore 
more prosperous now than they were in former times, 
and as to the enormous drain of money referred to 
by Mr. Nundy, ho was strongly of opinion that the 
greater the drain of money from a country, the 
greater was its prosperity. This remark provoked 
considerable merriment, which was resumed when 
Mr. Connell, in his final reply, threw over Mr. 
Crouch, whom he Imd referred to as an authority. 
Mr. Connell could not have done otherwise, lie 
has himself written sumo very interesting papers on 
“Indian Pauperism; its Causes and EfTects,” and 
he holds decided view.s on the conseciuences of this 
heavy drain of raono}- from India to England. 

A drawing-room mooting, at which a large number 
of European and Indian ladies and gentlemen were 
present, was lately held Jit the house of Lord llob- 
house, when ^Ir. Manumohan Chose gave an inte- 
resting address on social progress in India during 
the last thirty years, and pointed out that it was a 
fallacy to supi)ose that the people of India wore at a 
standstill in tJieir ideas upon social and domestic 
matters. He confined his remarks entirely to the 
Bengal Presidency, and adduced facts which go far 
to absolve Bengalis from the reproach, constantly 
levelled against them, of caring more for political 
advancement than for moral and social reform. 

On December 0th, at the Balloon ISociety, an 
animated dcjhate took place on a paper read by Miss 
Miiller, entitled ‘•Anglo-Indians in India.” The 
opener of the debate, whilst giving Anglo-Indians 
full credit for their good intentions, deprecated the 
roughness of manner and the absence of sym- 
pathy towartls Indians on the part of a good 
many Englishmen, and lioped that both races would 
in future try to cultivate more kindly feoliugs to- 
wards each other — a yi(;;v that was endorsed by other 
speakers who followed ht*r. 

At a meeting of the London Indian Society, held 
on December 14th, Mr A. Nundy spoke on the sub- 
ject, “ Was the Government Justified in Occupying 
Ohitral?” After refoning to the policy of the 
Government of India, after the mutiny, as one of 
non-intervention with any of the frontier chiefs, and 
of masterly inactivity, Mr, Nundy discussed the 
incidents that led to its reversal by Lord Lytton, 
who first initiated tlio policy of aggrandisement and 
extension. The posting of British agents beyond 
the Indian frontier, the speaker contended, neces- 
sarily led to complications and events which the 
Government of India was quick to resent as acts of 
insult or aggression. Ihimarily, the Government 
was responsible for +}io events which led to the 
Chitral campaign, and unrlcr any circumstances there 
was no justification for the ocoupation of the country 
on the grounds (i) That it ( oustituted a direct breach 


of the proclamation issued at the time of the advance 
of the British troops ; (ii) That, as the expedition 
was of a punitive nature, it was unnecessary to occupy 
the country ; (iii) That it imposed on the people of 
India an unnecessary and cruel burden both in the 
expense of the expedition and in the expense at- 
tendant on retention ; (iv) That the country was 
barren and without any resources which could be 
developed; and (v) That the occupation of the country 
would lead to further complications and afford fresh 
grounds for aggression on the part of the British 
Government. A lively discussion followed, and the 
sense of the meeting was, as might bo expected, 
against the policy of occupation. 


LOED nOBHOUSE ON INDIAN AEEAIR5. 


Lord Hobhouso has plaj^ed a conspicuous part on 
the Imperial stage. Vet ho does not regard smaller 
duties as fit only for those who have not been rulers 
over ten cities. Whoa the newly formed London 
County Council chose him as an Alderman in 18H8, 
ho accepted the office, and for some time worked 
heartily as Chairman of the Corporate Property 
Committee, and as a member of various other 
committees. Eailing health and the inlluoDza are 
answerable for his retirement from London’s Pp- 
liament. As he himself says: “A man might give 
up all his life to the work of the County Council, 
and do little else, so absorbing is it.” A^ot Lord 
Hobhouse is still a vestryman, interested as a 
lawyer in the legal affairs of Marylebone and just 
now in the revision of the Vestry bye-laws. As the 
clock neared noon he informed me that N'estry work 
was awaiting his attention. 

It need scarcely be said tliat Lord Hobhouso is a 
judge of the Judicial Committee of the l*rivy Council, 
that he is a K.C.S.I. and a C.I.E., or that for five 
years he served in India as Legal Member of the 
Supreme Council of the Viceroy. Lord Hobhouse 
sailed for India in 1872. 

“Lord Mayo,” he said in reply to my first 
question, “ was Viceroy when I was first appointed, 
but his assassination in tlio Andaman Islands quickly 
followed, so that my appointment practically coin- 
cided with that of Lord Northbrook. These five 
years w^ere rather a quiet time, a period of refit 
following one of unusual legislative activity. Both 
Lord Northbrook and I were advised by the Secre- 
tary of State that we hardly required much fresh 
legislation.” 

“ But of course it would not be true to say that 
nothing of great importance happened whilst you 
wore in India? ” 

“ There are always important administrative 
matters in India of which you hear nothing in 
England. As Law Member of Council, I had 
constantly to advise my colleagues in such matters 
from my point of view. You may see the multitude 
and variety of topics by glancing over these volumes, 
which contain a portion of my notes and minutes. 
The greater part of my work was of the execudvo 
kind. On the Legislative side it was mj business to 
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superintend every measure^ and to pilot most of 
them through Council. Perhaps the most difficult 
and laborious one was the remodelling of the Civil 
Procedure Code. But though I was the mouth- 
piece for it, and in the last resort responsible for its 
contents, the hardest part of the work was dono by 
Mr. Whitley Stokes, the Secretary of the Legislative 
Department and my successor as Law Member, a 
draftsman of rare skill and ability, and equipped 
with great knowledge of the subject.” 

“ Was any effort made to ascertain native 
opinion ? ” 

Yes, such as our position allowed. All points 
of importance were submitted to the provincial 
authorities, who in their turn consulted such Indian 
gentlemen as were likely to give useful opinions — 
a very poor substitute for the searching public, dis- 
cussion of England, but the best we could get. And 
our first proposals were often modified, sometimes 
abandoned, under its intluenco.” 

“ From the purely legal point of view, I suppose, 
it is an advantage as regards the actual passing of 
measures to work under non-representative institu- 
tions, as there is less need to wait upon public 
opinion ? ” 

Lord TIobhouse shook his head emphatically. No, 
no ; a very grave disadvantage. You may seem to 
move on faster, hut what does that matter, if the 
ground is nob sure under your feet? Under a 
despotism, you do not know where the people are, 
you grope in the dark. You wonder what they 
think of a measure, whether it is in advance of 
public opinion, and if so, how much ; you have not 
the guidance of representative bodies.” 

“The organisation known as the Indian National 
Congress is believed to help officials to ascertain the 
state of opinion. Do you agroo witli its policy V ” 

“I must confess that of recent years Indian affairs 
have not so much occupied my mind as they perhaps 
ought to do. I have more and more devoted such 
energy as I have left to affairs at homo. But 
naturally I regard any change or movement with- 
out ascertaining public opinion as dangerous, and 
it seems to me the Government of India should 
welcome any help that such a body as the Congress 
can give them. So for as I can learn, its leaders 
have shown ability and moderation.” 

“It seems to have provoked abuse from the 
Anglo-Indian press.” 

“ When I was in India the English papers I saw 
struck me as being ably and temperately conducted. 
But since ouv system has brought so many active, 
ambition.^ i;nd educated Indians to the front, I 
suspect some feeling has arisen, and I dare say, 
expressed itself. But mind, I do not profess to 
judgo of this, as I do not read Indian papers.^’ 

“ Still, you have observed the recrudescence of the 
* forward ^ frontier policy ? ” 

“ I am afraid that I hold unpopular opinions upon 
it, as I am opposed to the ‘forward^ policy. I 
shared Lord Lawrence^s views on the subject. I 
became acquainted with him on my return to 
Englalid ; and worked with him to try to prevent 
the Afghan War in 1878. My views on the frontier 
policy wete formed when I was little more than a 
Doyi during Ihe first Afghan Wars from 1838 to 


1841. I then saw, and nothing has occurred to 
make me change that opinion, but everything to 
confirm it, that a ‘ forward * policy is full of danger 
and difficulty. Your frontier must bo somewhere. 
An empire extended by conquest does not mean 
strength, but the contrary. .\ni extension of 
territory is a costly business, both in war and in 
the administration which follows. The expense of 
organising newly acquired provinces is heavy, and 
in the present critical condition of Indian finance 
this is a coiisidoration of the first importance. My 
conviction is that wltli contented Indian subjects 
no attack from outside need alarm us, even 
if anybody throatoiiod it, and nobody has, that I 
know of. I think that we are incurring the real 
and groat dangers of insolvency or over-taxation to 
meet the imaginary danger of invasion. Also that 
wo meet it in the most blundering way, by extend- 
ing our frontier, and holding posts further and 
further from our true base, the sea, and from the 
populous parts of India whence we draw our 
resources.” 

“The wonder is how that policy of unceasing 
advance ever came to be begun. Since you saw its 
unwisdom at an early age, surely there were men 
in England who perceived the dangers it entails ? ” 

“ Some statesmen o]q>osed it, of course, but the 
naval and military and semi-military men of all 
countries favour conquest, and override their oppo- 
nents. They are very strong in India. Then, in 
1838, Lord Palmerston was Foreign Secretary. He 
vigorously waved the British fiag, and was possessed 
by jealousy of Russia, which was very unreasonable, 

I have always thought.” 

“ I rwuember reading a forcible memorandum 
w-bicli the (iueen sent to Lord Palmerston on his 
failure to consult lier sufficiently in the matter of 
foreign despatches.” 

“ Yes, he was afterwards dismissed, but had to 
come back. II is popularity >vas very great. IIo 
was not Foreign Minister when the Crimean war 
broke out, but his inlluonce would be on that side, 
and during the war he became Premier. But 
whether we think L jrd Palmerston right or wrong 
in his aggressive lioscility to Russia, he was a most 
efficient man, and a thorough master of his business. 
Later we had L>isra«*li for Minister, who appealed to 
the same feelings of jealousy of Russia when the 
second Afghan wav broke out. lie followed Pal- 
merston’s game, but with far less ability and know- 
ledge. But there I am touching upon disputed 
topics, nor can I (;ompress into a sentence what 
requires an essay. To me nothing is clearer than 
that aggrandisement spells weakness, and raises up 
difficulties with our neighbours, consuming our 
energies in allaying them.” 

“Was it not Matthew Arnold who said that the 
French lack morals and tho English lack in- 
telligence ? Perhaps we don’t understand our real 
interests.” 

“ I don’t know that the French understand theirs 
any better. They insist upon colonising when they 
have not the necessary surplus population. They 
took Tunis, which has been nothing but a source of 
showy weakness to them, much as Egypt is at this 
moment to ourselves.” 
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“ You spoke a moment ago, Lord Ilobliouse, of 
the ambition of ^ ouug India. Do you think there 
is anytliing in the native (‘haracter likely to prevent 
Indians from ex( rcising power wisely ” 

“ Of course, the Indians are mostly concpierod 
peoples, and have been so for many conturies ; and 
that position has a tendency to stunt certain quali- 
ties wdiich (‘onfpierin;^- and free peoples possess— for 
example, the quality of command and the readiness 
to undertake responsihility. lint I am not a believer 
in race, as some men bolit'vo in it. 1 moan, I see no 
vast dillercnce such as would entitle one race always 
to rule and cause another to ho ruled. I dOoreDt races 
have at dill'crent period- shown the qualities that wo 
associate with a ruling race. SoniotiiiK’s one, some- 
times another, has bin'ii dominant. Few linlians 
have liad the training necessary for men who are to 
rule.’’ 

“ You say that Indians are a conquered race. Jliit 
is it not true lliat we cnn({Uorcd one section of them 
by means of another, and thus gained ilie supre- 
macy?” 

‘‘There is no Indian race, but many races: no 
nation, Init many nations, loligions, languages, castes 
and other divisions, all in discord witli om* another. 
That is how wo, being solid, prevailed over the vast, 
incoherent mass. 1 believe the earlier compierors, 
Pathans and Mughals, found the same state of 
things, and prevailed in tlio same way. llesidos, 
the ground is not entirely untrodden. We kn(*w 
perfectly well that some Indians can rule, for we 
have seen, not to go Ijuck to Ryder Ali or to >^il%h 
or Maliratta chioftains, men like Dinkar I’ao, Snlar 
Jung, Madhava llao, very able administrators. Even 
inborn characteristics require opportunity, else de- 
volopmeiit is impo.ssiblo. The govormcMit must bo 
worked by means of Indians more and more. 1 
am convinced that this is an absolute noce.ssity.” 

“ You remember, of coinse, the storm Lord liipoii 
raised b}’ holding such views. Anglo-Indians pro- 
tested against the idea that any posts should be 
given to Indians, except those that Europeans <lid 
not consider worth accepting.” 

“ Yes, and if ever a mail moved cautiously in the 
matter, that man was Lord Eipon. Theoiitnywas 
against the principle (d giving any aiitliority to the 
native Indian — not the first time it has liapponed 
in Anglo-Indian history.” 

‘‘Did you see much of Indian society, J^ord 
Ilobhonso ? ” 

“ Of course 1 liad business relations witli many 
Indian gentlemen, bnt in our sense oI the >vord 
society, thoro cannot be said to be any between 
Europeans and Indians. AVhen people » !innot eat 
together, when the ladies of a household cannot 
communicate with the outer world, there can bo 
none of that free and unrestrained intercourse wliich 
you are thinking of when you ask about society. The 
caste system prevails, (won among Muhammadans, 
and although it is doubtless a powerful cement of 
the social fabric on a small scale, it is a bar to both 
personal intercourse, and to action oa a large 
scale. I several times, indeed often, sat on com- 
mittees wdth Indian gentlemen, and found a good 
proportion of them able and thoroughly competent. 
Several Bengal zemindars struck mo as highly 


educated and well read, and their opinions on 
subjects known to them were well worth having.” 

Were there any Indian gentlemen in the 
Mceroy’s Council in your time ? ” 

“ The A’iceroy’s Council is really two bodies, one 
is the Executive, on which are seven high state 
oilicials, and there is no native of India upon it. 
When the Council sits in its legislative capacity, 
there are about twenty members, and in iny time 
three or four of these were Indians. I bolievo the 
number is larger now.” 

C. S. Bkemneu. 


LODI) (}. HAMILTON ON THE 
COTDLN DUTIES. 


Lord (je(irg(' .Hamilton, Sccrt'tary of State foi 
India, rcceiv(‘d on Decemljer 11th, at fho India 
Oflico, a largo and vepros(‘ntativo deputalioii of 
per.'^ons int«‘rest('d in tlie Jjancashirc^ cotton trade, 
on the subjeci of thi' ( ’ottoii Duties. In reply to the 
deputation Lord 0. 1 lamilton said : 

“ 1 f»*It il niy Jnty, :i'* -omi :],> a c’oiu nil wisli was oimveyrd 
to inr fi<»m L:ni< Unit I ‘ilioiild rci'i iM* !i df'putalioii on 

(lie (■<»tt<>i> dunes, that I "uu-ht ,ii om r to ju i ed ' to tlie reinicst, 
hut I hidievt* tlie ni.'ij'>rity of you know tlie eo. ditions under 
wliioli 1 ( \pre-sf'd luy williuirncss to roocivo .sueh a deputation, 
d’lu'y nrt‘ loutaiiuHl in a h tier, and 1 thiulc all thosi? who have 
h(‘ard that letter read will undeiNtand tin* reasons why 1 inust 
now speak with a eertaiu ;miount of roM-rve. Seniuvd of the 
sjMvikei'. h:i\«' toiiiitidod uio thfit this is not the first time T 
ha\elia<l (he honour to oeeive a deputation from Laiieasltirc. 

1 went tliromdi fix' old imotalion whieh took idiieo some twamiy 
yoais or luoic ha< k, residfinj^ in llio abolition of the* duties 
Imjiuscd in India, and 1 .im certain that no man who has had 
th(* otlieial OKpernmee 1 hav« had and who has como into 
roiitaot %vith r* [iri'seiitat i\ o- of lianeashin* over can pretend 
that this question is a mi le local one, or that. I hose W'ho s])cak 
or airitate upon it are iniliieiioed hy motiv* s oitlierof KidhshnesK 
or of greed. 'Cheois , J liavo endoa\ oined alw'ays to loi k at 
the question Irom om- point of view ami one alone — namely, 
from the Imperial view - oLoers,-- not from the local inteiests 
of 1 .aiicMshiie on the on< sido or of Jkanhav on tlie other. 
>i’ovv, it is admitted bv(V. ly one tliat, eveeptiiier perhaps tho 
til's wliidi I ace and reliLnon may weave, the bonds of eommeree 
an* the iiio>.t ]»ow«.Tfnl insInimeiiN knowm for knitting together 
(he Intel ests of seatleivd oommuiiitic'- and of widding them 
loir 'thor into an empire lint if trade and eommeree are so to 
work they must, opoiato equally for tin* interests whieli they 
ton h- (Lear, heai; ami vvhemwor it is in any way necessary 
to adopt a taritl pola y which sets great industrial eominunitieH 
in dittercTit parts of the world in the same empire in antagonism 
or collision one with another, then the germs of disunion are 
created and the stability of that oiiijiire is threatened. We all 
know^ that, as loeumotam and fadlities of transport are 
aeeeh rated and dcv.-loped, so tlio powa r of trade and eommert’c 
botli in binding and disintegrating eommunities and empires i.s 
inereas(‘d. There fore, I have always treaHU’’ed up (he happy 
w'ords of tlie present Prime Minister, w’ho, in Humming up the 
I'ontroversy twanity years ago, saicJ this was a matter of 
dangerous eoutention and it was only under conditions of 
emergciiey or exigency that ri'eonrso in any w'ay ought to be 
had to sueh a poli< y. 

TIIK nX.VNeiAl, LXiaKNCIKS OF IXIiTA. 

ITi fortunately, as several speakers liavij admitted, that 
financial exigency exists, and it was for the purpose of 
establishing an equilibrium in Indian finance that those duties 
were imposed. Sini’o they were imposed tln3 position of Indian 
finance lui.s slightly improved, and I hope it will continno to 
improve. Keferenco has bien rondo t(j raembers of the Indian 
Government, and espeeiall}'^ to Sir James Westland. Let mo 
say that I have had a great roan^ comniimications with Sir 
James Westland, and a fairer, straighter, or stronger man I 
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have never met. He is bound to look at this question, as 
Finance Minister, from both sides, and I tied no bias or 
preju^ce in bis mind ; indeed, in one sense, he is your best 
friend. If an eciuilibrium can ba established between Indian 
expenditure and revenue, so that those duties can be dispensed 
with, it is admitted that they ate the tir.st tax that should be 
dealt with. No man has striven liarder to ett'ect that end than 
Sir James Westland, and if in Ihe course of a few jears tlist 
satisfactory result is attaiiwl. it will be more d le t«i Sir James 
Westland than to any other livintif man. The principle in- 
volved is an iinportunt one, and 1 think st»mo of the cnties 
hardly realise the maj^nitude of the interests which you 
represent. Great Britain is the ^^retitcst inanufacturiuf^ and 
exporting country in tho world. I do not know if many peiqdo 
are aware that, biking the r(■tul•n^ of the last ten years, the 
exports of the cotton trade! alone eoinprise twonty-hve percent 
on tho average t)f the w'hole total annual ('\i)orts of Lireat 
H^jitain. 'J'hey amount on the average to the enormous total 
of sixty millions sterling. On the other hand, India is the 
great receiving market for < otton goods. Its prqmlation com- 
prises ontj-fiftli of tho human race, and it has taken during 
the luist ten yeai's on tho averagi* from thirty to bn-ty per cent, 
of the total cotton e.vport.s of this country. Therefore, the 
question is one which you are perfectly riglit in raising in the 
shape you have done, i have looked at it from both jMiints of 
view. No one will contend that it is for the bouofil of Tndi.a 
that the eonsumi'rs there should pay live iht « out. more than 
they did befoia* . and therefore, if a satisfactory equilibrium 
between income and expenditure could be. established, it would 
be as miiejii to the inbTt'sls of India as of Liitn asliire that tin* 
duties should be abolished. It is, as has been observed, almost 
impossihh* to draw a bard and fast line tbruiigb a vast number 
of varying qualities of goods and say that a tax shall only 
apply on this side of the line and not on the other. (Hear, 
hear. I 'I'lie inevitable tendency of incieasc on tme -Nide is to 
draw up those on the other in ^ymp;^tlly with iT., and therefore 
the Indian consumer will nnder'«tand Ibal in the aggreg.Ue be 
pays under this system more foi bis cotton goods Ilian the 
Hovernnient receive from tlu' duties imposed Theiefore, we 
are all agreed that if we bad the power to dispense with tliese 
duties we would gladly do s<». Tie ro i.s e<iual agreement as to 
the conditions under \^hi(■h the <lutie8 \\<Te imposisl. Sir II. 
Fowler stated in the deiiest possible manner that, in bis 
opinion, the duties wvre in no scnsi* to be proteclive. And bo 
was HO contident that they would not op«.iat«' in that diiecliou 
that he did not consult I’arliament hofore innutsnii. them. The 
Indian Government have fully accepted tlu> condilioiis under 
wdiitdi alone they w^re to legisl.itc, ami it will he observed that 
in tb« eir(!iilar recently addressed to the Bombay Chamltm* of 
Commerce they anuouiicod that they iiiti'uded loyally to adhere 
to the coiulitiou.s. 

'luE ALrini.D onLAY. 

Now 1 come to tlic main point of the spcccbc-, n.mielv, that 
there has been cuusidcrabh' and even, us some jmt it, un- 
Avarrautable delay in answciing the uii'inorial I re. < ived some 
time back. On that point. I want gontlenicn just to bear in 
mind wdiat are the liitliciilti. s of the (’ouiiiil Jutc and the 
Council in India. Those duties have bei'ii imposed on the 
condition that an exci.v* i.s to fully counk'rvail the iinpoitduty. 
To tstabli'.li jierfect equality is an exceedingly uilHenlt matter. 
IMr. Whittaker, who is a etmiplcto master of every teelmieality 
of the cotton business, met my predecessor, Sir H. I'owder, 
hero with otlicn on May ‘J7fh. Sir H. Fowler asked them to 
htate in a sm < met form on paper their case. It arrived on 
July 9th ^ Oil will see, theiefore, that, althoug’h they wero 
cxjierts, professing a knowledge of all the lechnic.ilities of tho 
cotton trade, yet even in drawing up one side of the « ..^e they 
oecuined no less than six weeks. I do not think it i.s unrea- 
sonable that the Indian Government, who liave to consider not 
one side only but both sides of the ease, and - if wc come to 
the opinion that any alteration is iiecesRary -have to consider 
what those all erat ions should be, it is not unreasonable that 
we should be allowed a little time to mature our answer. I 
can asaiiro you that, so far from there being delay, as soon as 
tho general election was over I took tho malkr in band and 
have been in con.stant c!ommunication with the Indian Govern- 
ment o\ or since. Now, you will understand that it would have 
been easy to have cent an answer very quickly to a memorial 
of that kind. Whenever a petition or a nieniorial i.s addressed 
to a Goveriinient praying for alteration iu ti tariff, if Govern- 


ment WLshos to refuse the memorial they can aiuiwer quickly 
but if, on the other hand, th»!y believe tbt'rc is sumelliing in 
the memorial that re.pnres further eonskleration, and thut 
npiin further eonsideratioii leirislalion may b<‘ necessary, thin 
the position is chang»?d. It is a cardinal maxim in tariffs that 
no Govenimcnt sheuld allow a great interval to c’laji'ie hctwi'cn 
the dee.laration of their intention and their aetieu upon such 
intention. Von know it i- the invariable! praiiticc wIkui .luy 
deputation waits on flic Cli.inccllor of the I'Achequer in retVr- 
enee to any existin” lax that they do not get a linal .inswci- 
until he. introduces the I'.udget. Now, W'c h.ivc made con- 
.siderable advaina* . and I liopc that in the cours.' of a v'ery 
short time w'c may he able to give you an answer. To every 
])lcdgo that my T>re.le. e-.soi maih‘, (»f c ourse I adli.T.' . and I 
sinc-erely liope that \xliate\cr conclusions w’C may arriv.- at 
may in some way eoiitidmlc lovvurils tin* r.'-estahlishment of 
the prosperity of y.uir iiidustTy. IVIr. Ifolincs drew .ittontiim 
to the great ditlcnai. c hi tween the iiinoiint of pieee-g^oods 
exported last year and this year, and ho sc.*med entirely to 
attribute the dilb-ren. .* of 'J *; per eeut. to the tion of the 
eollon duties. But it iiiu-f he recollected that la-t year the 
exports to India were »■ .eptionally high. I believe they 
t'xeeeded the quantity iitq.oifed in anv ]»reeediug ya .ir. Stocks 
w ere undoubtedly «*\ee-si\e .it (ho coinm.uicem 'ut of tin* year, 
and I ha\o little doubt ♦hat these exeessivi* stocks .‘outributod 
materially to the ditf. reiKe lajtween (he exports of this and 
last year to wlii.di atl'iiimn has been called Ihit I quite 
admit the bm-e of one stafHuient made hy^ ditlereiit speakers, 
WIh'U a trade is in s.t «h ]ii I xM .l a (onilitlou as the T.aneashirc 
eotlou liade is, iiiieei taint \ .is to its future tends greatly to 
aggravate that depression 

winr 1 \\< \ HTui. HAS to tace 

t lia\e looke.l at the (ju 'stion periVetly impartially, and I 
say' frankly to yon tli.ii I do not lieliexc, even if it WTre 
p.issililf, that rep»‘il would at, once bring to you all the 
pro.speiity you antii-ipate I'Vom the figures relating’ to the 
exports of India 1 timl that during the last ten years the value 
of cotton (“X|M>rts fnmi Gn it Tbitain to count rie.s other than 
India has not incrc:iM.l, hut. on tlie other hand, the exports 
from the Indian mills durnuf that period have literally' doubled, 
and theie is this yi ni a l.ii.e* increase In the amount, expi'rtod. 
Theiefore, it is clear that quite independently of these import, 
duties, and iu places wlc rc they do not operate, there is 
inereasing eomjielition bi'Uneu the proiluets of Indian and 
Jjaneasliire ( otton mills It is better to look the situation in 
tlie face. You have (o dt al with uew' coiidition.s of competition. 

la." Xi in 01 'IJIEATMKNT. 

T have bi'licf in tlie eapicity of Tjaneashir** to adapt herself 
to almost any condili<»ii. jirovided she has f.iir plav. 'riiat. 
fair play you ask fioni the pre.scnt Govtinmeiit. Theyq in 
eoinmon with their predecessors, are ]dodged to gixi* that fair 
plav, and hv fair plav I Tii**au jirofect equality of treatment. 
(Gheers ; \ im .isk for lothing more, aud, ii.s 1 understand, 

Bombay' asks for nothing mon*. You have stated that the 
Indian (rovernment h.nc unduly eonsnlfcd the Bombay 
Ch unher of Goinim rec .ind merchants upon their legislation, 
hut you mu.st recidlcG th.it tho eottim nierchauts at Bombay 
W'ere the only persons wh<»m the Indian (lovenimeut could 
con.sult. Ami you contended, I think, th.it my predeces.sor in 
ufliee did not suftii ientU • on.sult Lancashire. Well, I am 
fully iu po.ssession (-! the view's of Lancishire. Lanca.shire 
wisiies certain alter.itiou'. to he made in the existing tarilf. I 
am iKumd uuder these conditions to let Bombay have its full 
say on any .such proposition. Therefore, if J cannot siyuny 
more to you than this, I think we ca’ ','xchaiige ulo.is which, 
to a eertain extmit. will h.* satisfac^uiy. You inqu’c.ss upon 
me the nece.ssity of pushing this inat'er forward as rapidly as 
po.s.sihle in eonsequeii<*c of groat damage being done to your 
industry. I admit that that. fact, is aln'udy known to the 
Viceroy, and I will emphasise it by repeating to him the lesults 
of this interview', (Gheers.^ On the other baud. I think you 
W’ill agree that, pending tlie date at which we can remove ihesc 
duties, whatever is done now should he done ftilly, thoroughly, 
and finally. In whatever spirit any (jhanges may be considered, 
it must 1)0 of an equitable and judicial character. It is esson- 
tial they should bo associated with aiich a full investigation of 
every detail of this comjilicated question that w'O should not 
fail in our object, the fulfilling of the pledges we have given. 
(Gheers.) 1 can assure you 1 will do iny best to accelerate the 
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reply and decision of the Indian Government, and I will 
orward to the Indian Goveniment the substance of the oom- 
munication.-^ which you have made to me, and I am quite 
oonfidcnt these communications will be received in a sympa- 
thetic and equitable spirit . ’ ’ (Cheers.) 


LORI) JAMESES REPLY TO SIB H. JAMES. 


Lord James of Hereford, formerly Sir Henry 
James, (I.C., M.P., delivered at Bury, Lancashire, 
on November 2()th, a farewell address to his former 
constituents. His remarks included the following 
passage referring to the Indian cotton duties. The 
contrast between it and the speech which Sir Henry 
James delivered in the House of Commons last 
Eebruary is interesting and instructive : — 

There is one questif'n which I know is of j^reat interest to 
the -whole of Lancashire, and therefore, of i^reat intere.^t to 
you. The textile trade of this great community is at pre.-^ent 
in such a (‘ondition tliat anything that aifects its interests, any- 
thing that hanmers its free action, must be a matter of ueutc 
importance to Lancashire men. Therefore, I am certain you 
will fully appreciate the view that has been expressed by the 
representatives of Lancashire, and in a humble way by j’our 
former member, and expressed in a far more emphatic manner 
by your present member, that the existenco of import dutie.s 
affecting the imp<jrtation of our goods to India, so long as they 
afford prote<'tion, and, therefore, opposition to Laneashiro, is a 
matter deserving of the fullest consideration of tlie Govern- 
ment. (Cheers.) It ism* \eiy difficult task to make dear to 
tho.se I now addre.s.s the po.sition which this (question now 
occupies. There ciiii be no misunderstanding, I think, as to 
the intention of the late Government when gidng their 
sanction to tl.e imposition of these import duties. The late 
Secretary of State for India (Sir Henry Eowlerj, .s])oakiijg in 
July lust year, w'heu answ’ering a question put to him in rela- 
tion to those import duties, gave the following un.swer ‘ Tlie 
resolution of the House of Commons of July 10, IisTT, with 
reference to the Indian import duties on cotton goods was to 
the following elfect : — ‘‘Tliat, in the opinion of this Ilonse, 
the duties now levied upon cotton manufaeture.s imported into 
India, being protective in (heir nature, are contrary f<» sound 
comnuTcial policy and ought to be repealed without ilday, as 
soon as the financial condition of India will pennit.” The 
resolution deals with duties that are protective in tlieir nature, 
and J have already stated to the House that, in my opinion, the 
executive Government ought not to sanction step-s wldch would 
reverse that decision without giving an opportunity for dis- 
eus.siou in tliis Home of Coiiimons, The impjsition of duties 
which would not be protective in their character is not affected 
by the rcholution.’ Ju a debate that t()ok pla<‘e in I'ebniary of 
this year Sir Henry Fowler, representing the Govemmeut, 
repeated that ho did not intend to sanction dutie.s liiat w'ere 
protective in their < haractcr. He offered to meet I.ara^ashirH on 
the subject. Delay occiuTcd through the serious illiu'SH of Sir 
ilemy Fowler, but the luoment he was able to meet a depu- 
tation he met them. I think those who were present know 
that he then expressed the same view, and he asked that 
Lancashire should draw' up a .statement in writing in support 
of their contention that an inqiGrt duty, not met with a suffi- 
cient countervaLhng duty, gave protection to the Indian 
manufacturer as against* Lancashire. That statement was 
drawn up most ably, and it contained argument.s, at lea.st, to 
show that these duties, u.s they now exist, are protective to tlie 
Lidian manufacturer, and give him an advantage a.*' against 
the Lancashire producer. It was pointed out that the counter- 
vailing excise duty upon Indian goods was a o per cent, duty 
upon the yam only, wdiilst the duty imposed against the 
British manufacturers was a duty which c.overed the weaving, 
the colouring, and everything incidental t3 the cariiage of the 
goods. I must say that, whilst I have I'cen most anxious 
sinM this subject was mooted that it should be exempt from 
consid^tions of partv profit or advantage— I hope I may say 
ibis without giving onenec— 1 think if Sir Henry Fowler had 
taken a little more open counsel from Lancashire than he did, 
h0 vowldl not, at the time when the duties were imposed, have 


allowed such a difference to exist between the import duty 
and the countervailing duty. I know Sir Henry Fowler well. 
I am certain he is a man who would have been true to every 
word he uttered. He would have kept faith to the fullest 
extent, and, if ho had remained Secretary of State for India, 
if it could have been shown that there was this difference 
between the two things, the duties would have been modified. 
Before the statement arrived at the India Office, however, the 
late Government, I think, ceased to exist, and the duty of 
carrying out the views which have been expressed by Sir 
Henry Fowler devolved upon tlie present Government. I am 
in a position to state that the view he expressed against a 
protective duty, if it could be shown to Ix^ protective, is fully 
shared by his successor, TiOrd George Ilamiltoti. The repre- 
sentation has been forwarded to India, and the Indian Goveni- 
nient has had its attention called to the argument of Lancashire. 
It has been pointed out to India that if this duty is protective, 
in the interests alike of India and Great Britain it ought to 
be modified. (Cheers.) I am sure there is not a person in 
Lancashire who will not bo reasonable in this matter. The 
Goveniment have not to act as individual men. They we 
not, as I was in February, a representative of Lancashire 
stating the Lancashire case. They must act judicially in this 
matter, and one necessity of judicial action is that both sides 
of the casi^ should he heard. India has a right to be heard in 
this matter. (Hear, hear.) Slie is a vast portion of this great 
Empire. Her population. I think I am right in saying, repre- 
sents one- fifth of the population of the world. She is a great 
market for Lancashire, and anything that eanse.s India to be 
disaffected, that shakes our moral power in India, will strike a 
blow against our Empire in every portion. You have no reason 
to bo afraid. As far as I know, the Goveniment of India has 
never asked for a duty that shall be protective. 1 am encou- 
raged to hope by one fact that there will bo generous treat- 
ment of this question by tho Indian Government, and that 
there will bo no attempt to support protection, if it be shown 
that protection does really exist. 1 may mention to you that 
there was a ft per cent, duty on coarse yarns g«>ing into Burma. 
It was iiointetl out that that duty was protective, and tlie 
Indian Government, exerci.niug its own power, •when convinced 
that the duty was protective, reduced the ') per cent, duty to 
a merely nominal sum, so that it doi‘s not affect the manufac- 
turer hero at all. (Cheers.) That whieli has been done there 
one may naturally hojie will be tho principle upon which the 
treatmint of this complaint by Lancashire will bo dealt with. 
Whilst I am certain that jusliro will be done by the Indian 
Government, I am happy to think that Lancashire is not un- 
roasoiiablo. I noticed that on Saturday la.st a convention, us 
it was termed, of well-known Lancashire men, mo.stly connected 
with the textile trades and largely interested in this question, 
met in Manchester. The dmiand they conveyed to the Govem- 
meut was that there should be such a readjustment of the 
Indian excise duties aw would deprive the import dutiies of 
their present protective charuoter, and that the duties should be 
alolishod as soon as the financial position of India would pennit. 
I'hat is a reasonable demand, and for the reasons that I have 
g . on to you, unless it can bo shown that the.se duties are not 
protective, there is every reason to hope that unequitable modifi- 
cation of them will be etlected. All that I am entitled to say 
at present is that there Ls no mason to doubt that that moditi- 
catiou will be promptly brought into effect.” (Cheers.) 




A SOLDIER OF THE MUTINY. 
frUh 11, M, DM Lancer% during the Indian ^Liiiny* 
The Letters of Brevet-Major 0. H. S. G. Anson. 
Edited by his son, Habcourt S. Anson. With 
portrait frontispiece. (London : W. H. Allen and 
Uo., Limited.) 

The Letters constituting this interesting volume 
cover the short period of fifteen montha—from Jube, 
1867, to March, 1858. They were obviously never 
intended for publication, and they derive a special 
value from that fact. They owe their existenoe to 
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the softer side of the soldier, whose thoughts always 
turned to his wife and children at Kussowleo. When 
the Mutiny broke out, Captain Anson had already 
seen some twenty years* service in India, and had 
done good service in the field at the battle of Puniar, 
and at Sobraon, in the Sutlej campaign, and at 
Gujarat and Ohilianwallah in 18*19, His excellence 
as an officer and his absolute devotion to military 
duty are unimpeachable. Yet the cast of his coun- 
tenance and the tone of these Letters irresistibly 
suggest that he would have been more fully in his 
element in charge of some retired English euro of 
souls. The tenderness of his conscience is indicated 
in his keen sense of responsibility at those intervals 
when he was temporarily placed in command of his 
regiment. His home affections were peculiarly deep 
and strong. “ How much 1 should like to see dear 
little C. in her now brown straw bonnet! *’ he writes 
from the camp at Pategarh, January 19th, 

“ How my heart yearns alter you all I This separa- 
tion from you all for so long is, to a man of my 
temperament, a very sore calamity.*’ Ho was con- 
stantly writing to his wife, often under the most 
unpromising circumstances. Throughout the Letters 
the tone is profoundly religious, but always manly. 
Major Anson bore a part, at times with conspicuous 
distinction, in the relief of Delhi, Agra, Lucknow, 
and Cawnporc. His last day’s work >va8 twelve 
hours on horseback in front of Lucknow, on March 
fith, l8o8. “ It strained mo all over,” he wrote on 

the loth, “ and 1 feel something like a wreck.” lie 
was presently invalided, but died at Dehra Dun on 
January 1 Uh, 18o0, at the premature age of forty- 
one. One closes the volume with the feeling of 
tragedy. 

Major Anson was profoundly impressed with the 
religious aspect of the situation. “ There is no 
doubt,” ho writes (Juno 12, 18.57, Camp Delhi Can- 
tonment), ‘‘that the rod of God is upon us, that 
men’s hearts are failing them for fear, that God is 
proving us, bringing us into the snare, and laying 
trouble upon our loins.” For (Aug. 27, 1857, Camp 
before Delhi) “in building up India, we have 
thought too much of Mammon and too little of 
God.” Again Sept. Dl, 1857, Camp before Delhi}: 
“Prayers will avail more than all the pomp and 
circumstance of war and our own arm of lloah to 
secure our ultimate success.” Major Ansou is 
greatly shocked a* the reprisals of cruelty that 
frequently occurred, and oven at the lengtlis to 
which some of our troops carried the license of 
plunder. 

The following passage is thoroughly characteristic : 
it is daUd Feb. 27, 1858, Gamp Kewelgungo (10 
miles from Punnee). 

“ I found the house (residence of ono of the minister- of the 
King of Oudh) gutted, and burning — Evans, theConmis-sioiur, 
with some of his police, and uctHimpanied by those prime 
looters, l'\ and E., having yesterdny worked their will on it. 
F. wanted to present me with u whole handful of little grotescpio 
brass gods and goddesses, and I at first tliought that, inasmuch 
as they could not be well broken, they would be just the things 
for the children to jilay with : but, on maturer consideration, 

I returned the ciiriositiis to him, because they might perchance 
give an idolatrous lum to the pets, when they saw the servants 
salaaming to them, and bringing offerings of rice, etc., etc. 
Don’t you think I \»'aB right They were, barring this, such 
capital playthings that I was sorely tempted to take tiera.” 


Major Anson describes in these letters the current 
events within his own circle, with only the brielopt 
references to outside events. It is extremely curious 
that the two or three mentions of Baird Smith should 
bo <iuito unimportant, and that Aleck (Gen. .Sir A.) 
Taylor’s name should not (so far as we have noticed) 
occur in these pages. Sir James Blind once or 
twice passes across the scene. There aro apprecia- 
tive references to the Tiawrences ; and a great many 
details about Sir llopr' Grant and General Showers, 
and Sir Dighton Troliyu. Hodson cume.s in orce or 
twice, and later on Havelock and Oiitram, and Sir 
Colin. But those letters can only supplement the 
general narrative in small details. AVHien Nicholson 
arrived iu camp, there is nothing to indicate his 
reputation or importam e. Perhaps Alojor Anson 
assumed ample knowledge in his con ospon dent. On 
Nicholson’s death, “a groat loss indeed ho is to the 
army.” The other lefeicnces of any cT-nsequeriCO 
are worth quotation, showing Nicholson’s temper 
of mind : — 

“ T mrt a crowd of ii.ilivc-. on my way to cliui.h tbif- nnun- 
ing fSipt, (>, 1S57, C.imp b. lore Delhi), and Nirboj^uj waf< in 
the middle of it baranguiii<< the Europeans, and laddiiig tliern 
tor their own intcre.^t ami ('cnd’ort conciliate the attVctioTiN (d‘ 
the I'unjabfcs lately ani\td in camp, j-aying lh.it ( ven the 
vile refuse wImj have so dt« ply icvolfed from iis ( ou!d and did. 
as in the instances of tlic odii and 2('th, apprciaatc biotberly' 
r<‘gard fniin Europeans . that it was just now of more impor- 
taTiC(‘ than they imagined to keep on the best of terms with 
the brave northern levie-., and that they were siiio to reap the 
reward of d«tinir so in tir-unng their hearty friendship and eo- 
oppratiou in the field. I sic.ppcd and listened to him for some 
time, he has a bid voic-. but spoke with g(od and earnest, 
feeling.’’ 

That is a very pkasant glimpse of Nicholson. Tho 
next shows him in the fatal street of Delhi : 

“1 am M-uy to -ay ID, 1S57) that we failul in an 

attack on the ],;ihoie ti.iti*, llirougli some unin countable 
ba< kwaidne‘>s of (uu Mb aii<l 7'>lh who ( ould not bo piisuadcd 
to advance, though Limtaiant Briscoe, of tho 75th, sa<riiiicd 
himself (being killed by a shower of grape) in u vain oiidcavoiir 
to roii.se llum. Nil liol-uu's Europeans show, d a similar 
lecreainy on tlic 1 Itb, wh. n oidcred to storm the Burn Bastion. 
He edkiil upon them* rcp.-.iiedly to advance, and, iludiug that 
they did not, turin .1 round Imratiguo them, and h.id got as 
far as *1 never wmild li.i\e thought that Eun.jieans would 
have quailed before niggi or word.s to that elket, when he 
i«»or gallant fellow, leil mortally wounded, foi tl i' doetoi,-. 
have but very sligbl lio]'e^ of his recovery, the h.tll having 
.sma.shed hi^ ribs and suit the bones right into his lungs, 
tausing feaifnl inHaiumati.'a.’’ 

Those are not tlut only examples of uisgiaceful 
recreancy mentioned. Tho petty details, however, 
bring out vividly tho daily troubles iu tamp— tho 
preeiousness of a glass of beer, or a cupi of tea, or a 
newspaper, and tlio discomforts of the htat and tho 
rains and the flie.s and the decomposing bodies of 
men and carcasses of animals. Tlio scenes insido 
Delhi on tho capture are in many points vividly 
depicted. Later, too. Major Anson brings out 
clearly the eiuharrassinont caused by the protection 
of tho women and children, and more than oin e ho 
laments over the indisciiminate reprisals. Occasion- 
ally he has an eye for the humours, sometimes 
grim enough, of the situatS^n. TJhus : — 

“ A Sepoy of the .5tli N.I., fully aimed and accoutred (he 
bad fifty rounds of ammunition in his pouch), came and gave 
himself up to our picquet yesterday, saying that be was tired 
of life. H© was hung Ihe rope broke twice ; tho 
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sec^nul time tLo bysluncltTs lau^hcfl, tmd he lait^hed tuo. Thrt'o 
vc)llt*ys put au cml to lii'' L‘x;i*<tenco.** 

Again : 

“On pic(inct y«‘.st('r<lay Ev'ans <*aiis^bt a vonoinous snake. 
, . . . lie made the u ptile bite his cap, and Ujen seized it 
by the ba»;k of the m ck. and, holding it tight, exposid its 
aw’iully sharj) and venoinous fangs most richly to vi(‘w. The 
cool wav in whieli he lield it and poked its mouth about amused 
mo much. He is fond of stalking musk-rats round the walls 
of the house, pouneiniT on their necks with hi*' linger and 
thumb with great dexterity. He and Crohlie have l)e»*ii ainu.^ing 
themselves with blowing np with powder thous.ind.s of Hies 
(Ang. .*>, IS‘)7). 

“ Kvans took the op]vat unity of going to sleep in .1 puddle. 
He is the stroiige>t man 1 know. Yesterday ho was twi» hours 
up to his breast in water under a burning' s>iu surrounded by 
alligattu's, wliieh he was .ittemjitiug to eateh by their uo.ses. 

He has only got a slight cold to-day (Aug. IS, ISoTj.” 

Major Anson was iindor no illusion ns to tho 
dilllcultics in taking I lolhi, and oilers many slirowd 
criticisms on liis loaders. Tie relloets also tlie feeling 
of neglect from homo. On August 11th ho writes : 

Tliey do not yet appear at home to liavo their eyes 
half open to tho gravity of tho crisis.” And on the 
27th: “We shall not bo, humanly speaking, mucli 
indebted to tho good people at homo for tho happy 
result of our exertions and endurance before Delhi. 
Their apathy, culpable in the extreme, seems to reign 
supreme, an<l they will require to hear the nows of 
the fearful Cawnpore massacre before shaking it 
off.” On August 2‘.)fh ho prospects the new nf/tme : 

“Wc caunot dn xviihout a .small native army, espeeiallv on 
tin* frontier beyond l^'^haw,lr : hut the new native arnn will 
bo as small as we can malc«' it, and there will be tto ninimtcrs uf 
Poorbeas iti it. It will also be much more strongly officered 
and disciplined, and uiulcr the strictest survt'illanee of an army 
of Europeans double it*, present strength. Strong fortifi cat i nits 
will be built at the jtritHipil stations, and powerful brigades 
kept as movable enlumns, ready to mar<h at an htuir's 
notice. This, you will wdl be the now /^yo// when tho 
present troubh .s .ire over.” 

If tlip volume ]>e taken just for what it profes.se.s 
to be, it will bo found of much porsunal and collateral 
interest. 


MVTHJ5 AND r()LK-]/)Hi:. 

Chips frop) a (ii'iuian Wnrluhop. Hy I"*. Ma\ ATi i.i.ki., 
K.AT., Foreign Alombcr of the f’reiuh Institute. 
New Edition. Vol. IV. : Essays on Mythology 
and Folk-J/jre. London: Longmans, Green, and 
Co.) 

This thick volumo complotes the “ New Edition ” 
of Professor Max Alullpr’s famous collection of 
“ Chi})s from a tlcnmin Workshoj),” and very appro- 
priately the woikbliop is figured in the frontispiece. 
The articles date at vaiiuus periods from L>5.5 down- 
wards. They deal uith ( lassical, Teutonic, Celtic, 
Zulu, and Uceaniun myths and tales and .songs, 
treating Alythology nnd Folk-Lore in the widest 
sense, and tlie ait(3rntions introduced now by tlio 
author seldom go bo\oiid mistakes and misprints, 
although we think tliat Jio ouglit to Jiavo made tho 
revision more thorougli, without regard to tho claims 
of existing steieotypo plates. Here, however, as in the 
preceding volumes, i’rofessor Max Muller maintains 
nis old positions with tram^uil satisfaction. JTo has 
re-read liis early theories in the light of more recent, 
widely different, and largely hostile theories, and 


calmly announces that he has very little indeed to 
recant. Yet he is indulgent to other explorers of the 
same field. He acknowledges the persuasive charm of 
their theories ; ho is far less inclined now than he 
was in his more combative days to say that tho views 
of those Avho differ from him are “ altogether erro- 
neous.” Yes; “it may seem at first sight very 
strange that scholars working on the same materials, 
and all equally anxious, it may fairly be suppofiod, 
for tho discovery of truth, should have arrived at 
such divergent, not to say contradictory, conclusions 
as to tho origin and true purport of mythology.” 
Still, “after wat(‘hii>g tho conllict of opinion for 
many years,” lie is at jireseiit rather inclined to say : 
“ JIow could it be otherwise f ” He even banters 
Mr. Andrew Lang with perfect complacency. It is 
tho attitude of tho philosophic mind that the years 
bring with thorn. I'he Professor lias done his w'ork 
to tho best of his ability, and ho is content t.: leave 
it to the judgment of the future. 

“Truth is in no hurry.” That is a great fact, 
which eager solvers of knotty problems are but t-io 
apt to forget. Approaching the mountain from 
dilToronl points, explorers necessarily report different 
observations, whicli may oventually turn out to bo 
not discordant but really mutually supporting. 
There is no reason in tlie world why the various 
principles of interpretation should not bo w’orked out 
independently. Tlie only requirement of science is 
that every student sliould labour with a single eye to 
the truth, and criticise his fellow’s in tho spirit of 
fairness. On this ])(>int, Professor ALix Alullor has 
certainly largo ground for complaint. It is too 
absurd to call out Solar Myth w’hon his name is 
mentioned. 

“That there is baldly a rnytlioloj^y without Soliir ^Fyths, 
who wouM deny - d’liat thore is liardly miythiDpr el-e iu 
mythology, who would affirm? Vet, hof‘au^(* some of my 
earliest ••ontnbuUons to . ornpar.itive mythology were devok‘d 
exelusixely to the huhje< 1 of Solar Mytlis, 1 h.ivo bneu repre- 
sented again and again, even by Mr. Uladstone, as a Solarist, 
as teri(‘hiug that the whole of mythology is solar. Sujipose an 
a.‘-0-oiionier were to wuite a l)Ook on the sun, would lie lx; 
suppo.sed to have denit d the existence of the moon ami tho 
stars? AVouM other astronomers a>eust‘ liiin of ignorauee, 
and H.aim f*ir themsrivc', tho enslit of liaxing made the 
brilliant discovery of lh-‘ moon and tlu‘ stars in the sky ? ” 

Tlie remoiistrance and tlio reduefio ad ahsurdam 
(uigJit not to have been necessary. Professor 
Max Aluller, vliilo working on tlio liiij>uistic basis, 
has always had “ tlio strongest sympathy for that 
more comprohcnsi \ 0 spirit which animates the 
analogical and (‘thnological .sidiools of comparative 
mythology.” Knowing, liowovor, tho mistakes to 
vrhicli scholars are liable in analysing \"odic, Avestic, 
Greek, Homan and Teutonic mytholog}’, afte r largo 
familiarity with tho languages and literature in 
which such m}thology is embodied, he naturally 
slirliiks from a confident handling of the folk-lore 
of peoples wliosu languages ho has not studied. 
Ho eunmoratos and comments upon tho six critical 
points of controversy put forward on belialf uf tlie 
othnologi.sts by Mr. Andrew Lang; and certainly 
there is in each of these groups of commento serious 
matter to be answered. At the same time, he is 
most willing to admit that every one of the six 
points “ contains some truth, and the system, if caro> 
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fully worked, as it has Lficn, for instanco, by Mr. 
Frazer, can produce and has produced very valuable 
results.^’ The point of quarrel is the representation 
that the anthropologic system is *‘the only solvent of 
mythology in all parts of the world.” “That,” says 
Professor Max Muller emphatically, and witli justice, 
“it certainly is not.” In regard to the defence of 
his own position, he deals with the allegation that 
“etymology is often uncertain, and that comparison 
has sometimes proved misleading.” Tims ; — 

“ Does not tho same apply m un even hi}4“hcr (lojcnv to tljo 
deciphering of liaLylonian and Kgyptian iMacri]>ti()nM, of Vedic 
hymns and Avestic Gathas? nay, to every hrancli of ^eionee 
that is not absolutely stagTiiiiif' Does it not apply <‘Von 
Physical Sciences, which like fo call tlieiuselvcs exact ‘r Dot; 
not ■Weisinann dift'er from Darwin ? Were liord Kidviu and 
Huxley always agreed, even in facta and figures? Etymologies 
allow, at all events, of argument we <‘au produce our reasoiiM 
for or against an etymology, we are not obliged to submit to 
more authority. Tho^e who c-imiot form an opinion for thein- 
aelvos would naturally keej) aloot. .Nor would any mythologisl 
trust to etymologj*^ ami compaiison by thenmeht's, without 
looking for furtlier Indj) and eonfiriiuition.’’ 

The thing is to got at the hypomia^ tho thoughts 
underlying every myth, the reason in all tho un- 
roason of mytliology. It must ho aiknowledgod 
that Professor ^lax Midler has done Ids fair share 
of the work of discovery on tho lines of tho oldest 
available evidence, tho evidence of language. From 
the preface to the present volume wo learn, inci- 
dontallj", that ho has yet another work on tho stocks, 
dealing with points of argument on M'hich scholars 
have ililTercd from liiiii. fie certainly displays a 
breadth ol’ view and a largeness of scientific concep- 
tion that are absolutely essential to solid achieve- 
ment. AVhatever dissents may bo made from 
particular opinions, lie still holds tho lield wdtli 
doughty determination. “ With such names as 
Popp, Purnouf, Pen fey, and I\)tt, among the 
ancients, and 1 )armesteler, Michel Prral, von Pradke, 
Oldenborg, Plooinfiold, and \’'ictor Henry, among 
the present generation, to support mo, the time has 
not yet come to strike our flag.” 

INDIAN STOIUFS. 

Silent Go(h am! Siin-Sh'cprd Ijvuh. Py Iv. W. 

Fkazer, Jdj.P., I.O.y , Ivutired. Illustrated by 

A. I>. Mt;Coi:Mi(’K. ( ijondon: T. Fisher UnN\iii , 

The half-dozen short stories that form this ex- 
quisitely printed litth’ volume all deal ^illi variations 
of one simple theme— tho depth of elonumtal passion 
or of long inhoiitod superstition in the Fastorn 
mind. The first, “The Tailless Tiger,” is a grim 
story of file murderous revenge of a jealous husband 
on a Prahmaii priest. The murderer perishes myste- 
riously in the forest, killed apparently by tdu spirit 
of the dead transformed into a tailless tiger. The 
Cry from the Fiver” introdaers the belief that 
strength and stability may be giveti to a bridge or 
other building by burying a living jierson in its 
foundations. “The Wail of the AVoman ” tells the 
mournful story of the daughter of a Prahman priest 
who ventured, under the protection of English law, 
to marry, although, as a “ child-widow,” she was 
doomed by the law of her caste to perpetual widow’- 
hood. ^‘The Last Human Sacrifice and the Abb(3 


Leroiix ” is the longest and also distinctly tlio best 
story in tho book. It is based on tho superstition 
described in A^olumo 1 of “ Tho (lohlen Pongh ” 
(pp. 390;, the belief in the magical power of the 
blood and tears of a human victim to fertilise the 
land, tho blood causing the redness of the turmeric 
and tho tears producing rain. Tho scene is laid 
among tho wild Iiill-tribos of tho Khonds, and tho 
introduction amongst tlicse of tlie worship of tho 
lowland goddess Kali is tho central point of tho 
narrative. In tliose four slight, somewhat mono- 
tonous, and yet iinprcsgive stories, and to a loss 
degree in tho remainder of his volume, IMr. Frazer 
is cliiofiy successful in convoying to tho reader his 
deep sense of tlie great mysteries of India — the 
mysteries of Nature, of wide river and vast hill and 
pathless jungle, and the greater mysterif's of the 
people, “the wild, silent passion that rages in the 
liearts ” of thoso who.-c gods tho Furoj)ean has 
Imdcen in pieces, lln paints in truly sombre colours : 
there is hardly a toucli of hopefulness, or even of 
liuiiiour, to lighten tin* gloom. Put he writes with 
a real endeavour to understand and enter into the 
feelings he describes. The style suflers from a 
dofoi't often to bo noticed in first book.s jis this pre- 
sumably i.s) — a toudoucy to overweight the sentences 
Avith trailing relative c lau.ses. The i^ terminable 
relatives of “Tho Huu,se that Jack Puilt” ouglit to 
lie taken as a warning rather than as a model. Mr. 
^rcFonnick’s effective^ illustrations deserve a word of 
praise ; their dim outlines and shadoW'y suggostivo- 
ness admirably rellcu t tlic' spirit of the narrative. 


“ TWENTY-ON i: DAYS IN INDIA.” 

Tirrnfy-One hayss m Imha. Peing the Tour of Sir 

Ali Paba, K.O.H. Py Okokoe Aiiinaciii-^I vene vY. 

(\Y. and H. Allen and Do , Limited.) 

Sir Ali Paba spends liig tweuty-nno days in India 
in calling on a Auiried circle of accpiaiutance!?, from 
the Viceroy, tho “Great flrnamontal,” to tho Indian 
X’illager, by Avay, of course, of the Travelling M.P. 
Tho sketches are liglit and readable, a decided change 
from tho liackm'ycul commonplaces wTtJi regard to 
Indian life Avitli wliic li wo are so painfully familiar. 
Put they are very uniMjiial, and soiuotimos spoilt by 
too obvious a de.sin^ to bo funny. Tlie characters 
may be classilied broadly as those avIio are ad- 
mitted to Simla, those who visit l>arjiling, and thoso 
w'ho go uowlioro at all. Py a subtle process ol 
evolution it is po's.'^iblo to pass from iIkj second class 
to tho first. The ccdhxtor is a case in point. AVhen 
every illusion as to tho desirability of tho English 
climate and the sup<?ri(_)rity of his English friends 
has vanished, “when tho afternocm of life is throw- 
ing longer .shadows, tho Acdieron of promotion is 
grqiing before him, ho falls into a commissionorship, 
into an cdliciatiiig sc at on tho Poarcl of Fevemuo. 
Facilis dt'sre/isKs, cdc. Nothing Avill savt^ him now; 
transmigration has sot in ; tho gates of Simla ily 
open. It is all over.” Tho last class, it is needless 
to say, does not ovolvo. The author is for tmee 
serious as he talks of tho Indian villager. “ Faniino 
is his horizon, insufficient food tho foreground. And 
this is tho more extraordinary since the villager is 
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surrounded by a droainland of plenty . 
you see fields flooded with miUet and wheat, ihe 
village and its old trees have to climb on to a knoll 
to keep their feet out of the gorgeous poppy and 
the luscious sugar-cnuo. Amid this easeful an ^ 
luxurious splendour tho villager labours and starves. 
But even for him there is some compensation. 
Nature exhibits to him all her charms. ^ “ In tiiat 
mysterious temple of tlie Dawn, in which we o 
noisy mess-rooms, heated courts and dusty ollices 
are infrequent worshippers, the peasant is a priest. 
Day, with its fierce glories, brings the throbfung 
silence of intense life and under- flickering shade, 
amid the soft pulsations of Nature, tho eiiltivator 
lives his day-dream. hat theve is of squaJoiir and 
drudgery and carkiiig care in his Hie melts into a 
brief oblivion, and he is a man in the presence of his 
God, with the holy stilincs.s of Nature brooding over 
him.” Dut sinh i.s n.t the general tonour of the 
book, which points out in a llipiiant fasliion tlie 
unnecessary ponqis and vanities, tho superiluous 
quantities of gold lace and ehuprassies, which attend 
the Government in India. The present (twentieth) 
edition contains some new sketches, which .are 
scarcely up to the levtd of the rest. It also contains 
copies of the illustrations from tho larger edition, 
some of whicli are rather amusing. 


feet; the bamboos withered, (faking when the hot 
winds blew ; and the moss peeled off the rock* deep 
in the iungle, fill they were as bare and hot as tho 
(luirerinir bluo-boulders in the bed of the stream." 
The most exciting of all tho atones relates tho great 
fijrht between the wolves and the dholes or red dogs 
of the Dekkan. Tho latter are so fearless that every 
animal miails before them. In a huge pack they 
wander forth searching for food and slaying all tliey 
meet The account of Mowgli’s successful cunning, 
and tho final struggle, is most vividly told. But 
“mangoes back to man at last, though the jungle 
does not cast him out.” The time of now song, and 
the ioy of good himting, cease to satisfy 3fowgli, 
and he returns to lead the life of a villager. A few 
ervaphic touches make us realise with what hittemees 
of spirit ho was hu-cod to leave his old, happy, 
careless life, and how inevitable it was that be 
should ho so forced. There is also a humoroua 
character-sketch of a croeodilo and a jackal^ the 
story of ruriiii Bhagut whose hero no other country 
than India could over have furnished, and a few 
other stories. Tho verses scattered at intervals share 
tho fascinating rhythm of most of Mr. Kipling[s 
work of this kind, though none of them perhaps is 
quite so irresistible as the march of the camp animals 
in tho earlier book. 9:6 ^ 


THE SECOND JUNGLE BOOK. 

Second Jungh Hook. By Kuoyahd Kiruxo. 

With decorations by J. Lockwood KirLiN(., C.I.K. 

(London : ^Macmillan and Co.) 

Mr. Kipling has kept his promise, made in the 
‘LTunglo Book,” and given us another equally 
delightful volume of stories. It is marked by tho 
same accurate and suldle observation and imagina- 
tive force whicli carries tho reader away and adds 
these beasts of tlie jungle to the number of hi.s 
familiar acquaintance. Tho characters of tho 
various animals are so skilfully depicted that 
one seems in reading the book to have entered 
a new H^^sop world where the parts are played 
by the panther, the cobra, and the elephant, 
and the wisdom tlioy enforce is none the less 
homely and direct, if a little less obvious, then in 
the old-fashioned stories Certainly the brown bear 
and tho panther de.serve to be added to the list of 
those names which have been recalled from vague 
generality and endowed with personality. Mowgii 
has become ihe master of the jungle, whoso jjower 
all acknowledge, even Ilathi the wild ele])hant. He 
lives among the jungle people, abiding by their 
law, to that last law which all must obey, when tho 
drought brings famine and desolation, when tho 
spring comes in which “the mohciva tree, that Baloo 
was so fond of, never flowered. Then, inch by inch, 
the untempered heat crept into the heart of the 
jungle, turning it yellow, brown, and at last black. 
The green growths in the sides of the ravines burned 
up to broken wires and curled films of dead stuff ; 
the hidden pools sank down and caked over, keeping 
the last beast footmark on their edges as if it had 
been cast in iron; the juicy* stemmed creepers fell 
away from the trees they clung to and died at their 


THE ST()i:V OF THE SEA. 

The Storg of ihe Sea. Edited by Q, assisted by 
Professor J. K. Laughton, IT. 0. Arnold-Forster, 
M.P., \V. Laird Clowes, Herbert W. Wilson, etc., 
etc. Illustrated. Akdurne I.: (^assoll and Co. 
''Loudon, Paris and ^lolbourne, 189*/'. 

All who have had a share in tho production of 
thi.s hand.bomo volume deserve w^ell of the public. 
Tho distinguished editor (who is not familiar with 
the name of that writer of delightful stories 
and no less ilelightful causenes, Mr. A. T. UuUlor- 
Couch ? ) ’ and his o.xpert assistants have been 
generously seconded by the enterprising pub- 
li.shers, 3Lessis. Cassell and Co., and the result is a 
harmonious and beautiful compilation wliidi should 
j». 'VO fascinating not only to young men and 
maidens but also to very many children of a larger 
grow’tli. “ You aie an English boy,” says the 
writer of tho introductory article, “with good 
adventurous blood in you, and you are rightly eager 
to know somothing uf the story . of the sea, to 
e.'iamine that inheritance which covers nearly three- 
fourths of our planet and is perhaps the chief glory 
of your blood and State. The subject, of course, is 
really inexhaustible, and nothing short of a grand 
encyclopu'dia could prelend to do it justice. T’hoso 
pages do but undertake to give you a lively sketch 
of the .sea, its nature and its mysteries, and of man^s 
high performances upon it.” The task is as colossal 
as it must be exhilarating. The present volume 
ranges from “ Sailing Vessels and their Pigs,” to 
“ Tales of Bombardment and Blockade/’ from “ The 
Pleasures of tbo Sea: Yatcbing,” to “The Lifeboat 
at AVork.” It contains also hundreds of excellent 
illustrations. 
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“THE RELIEF OP OHITEAL.” 

The Mkf of Chitral By Captain G. J. Youxo- 
nudBAND (Queen’s Corps of U-uides) and Captain 
Frank E. Yoitn-ohusband, CJ.E., Indian Staff 
Corps (Late Political Officer in Chitral). Witli 
Map and Illustrations. (London : Macmillan and 
Co., and at New York. 1895.) 

“ This book is the joint production of two brothers 
who are constantly being mistaken for one another.” 
They are at the time o£ writing both Captains, were 
both intimately concerned in the campaign of which 
Chitral fort was the objective, and are now both 
officers in the Indian Army, though one began hi.s 
career in the British Service. Captain Frank E. 
Younghusband, C.LE , is in the Political Service of 
the Government of India. Captain G. J. Young- 
husband is a combatant officer in that noted Punjab 
corps the Queen’s Own Guides. The heroic exer- 
tions, the sustained endurance, and the military skill 
displayed in the several events of which the relief of 
Chitral was the objective, come naturally under 
three divisions of the narrative — the expedition 
sent from India under General Sir Robert Lowe; 
the defence of the Chitral fort by Surgeon-Major 
RAbertson and the commandant Captain Colin Carap- 
belJ, nith comrades Townshend and Baird; and^the 
amazing march of Colonel Ivelly with his 400 Sikh 
and Kashmir troops, who really raised the siege and 
relieved Chitral. As to tlio form of the joint narra- 
tive, the skill and care with which it is told is in no 
respect more manifest than in the success with which 
these three distinct operations are described without 
cross references or repetition. The composition is 
generally excellent, while the brief notices of the 
striking scenery through which the several actors 
moved in no way encumber the story, and it goes 
without saying that the topography and the delinea- 
tion of the various military operations leave little 
to be desired. Justice is also done to such plans 
and strategy as Ilmra Khan and 8hcr Afzul had 
arranged between them, much of this being derived 
from the information and observations noted by 
Lieutenants Fowler and Edwardes during their 
eventful captivitvf whicli was terminated by their 
well-timed strategic release when the shrewd 
Pathan chief promoted them from the status of 
prisoners to that of envoys, with good results to 
hiinself. The story of thoso officers’ “ treacher- 
ous ” seizure and rough usage on the polo ground 
at Reshan, the hardships and perils of their en- 
forced march as- prisoners, the sagacity of Umra 
Khan in l^is treatment of, and tentative negotiations 
with, them (pp. 39-52) form one of the less known 
but more interesting portions of this strange eventful 
history of the whole conflict in the recesses of the 
Hindu Kush. Here wo may quote the author’s 
epitome of this episode : 

“ So sndod tho wonderful advonfures of those two British 
sobaltems. At the time when they wore holding out at 
Roston and making their last stand in a mere village house 
agninsi; overwhelming numbers of the enemy ; again when 
they wore treacherously captured by a deceitful foe ; and, 
lastly, when they wore in the hands of men in the fever heat 
of Tel^Uion agamst the British, no one could have supposed 
that they oouM have escaped alive. But they had survive^ 
every P^ril were now onoe more in safety among their 
leQow-country nm. ” 


Whilst there are decorations and promotions for 
survivors no one can forget the brave men who wore 
sacrificed in this brilliant military effort to re- 
deem tho desperate and ill-omened political policy 
in which this campaign was one of the deplorable 
incidents. One of tho most conspicuous and pathetic 
of these sacrifices was that of Captain J. Mc.D. 
Baird in the memorable sortie from the Fort. A 
fine portrait of him is given in this volume. 
(!aptain Younghusband does justico to tho gallant 
young officer (pp. 169-171). He says : 

‘‘ A week after Coloiul Kt'lly had reached Chitral, Major 
‘ Roddy ’ Owen and mysi'lt', ritling on ahead of tho advaiieed 
parties of General Lowe\ force, arrived in Chitral. . . . Late 
in the evening of April ‘JTtli we rode in au<l had the honour to 
bo the first to congratulate the famous garrison and the oftieers 
of Colonel Kelly^s force upon their splendid .■ic-hieveiucnts. 

. . . One of the first subjects on which they spoke to ns was 
about poor lUird. Few ofti'-ers have ever attached their 
eonirades to them more sm< crely than this brave officer, and 
he w'as one of tho best and keenest soldiers in the service. . . . 
His coolness w'as as remarkable as bis zeal; and suffenug 
though he was and knowinix that ho must die he remained 
cheerful and cullecte<l to tin; last. . . . lie gave a few hist 
messages to those at home, and then with a smile on his 
face and, thinking of hi-' profession to the very end, wished 
his eomradoH huccoss in iluMr jdans and bade them g()«)d-bye. 
lie died on the morning of ]\Iarch the 1th, and was buried m 
the dead of night outside tin main gate of the fort while the 
enemy were firing all rouml ’’ 

It was two months later when General Gatacre 
read a funeral service over Lis grave, and Major 
Aylmer, R.E., “erected a tombstone to his memory, 
and with his own hands carved an inscription upon 
it.” Hero we may not unfittingly add Captain 
Younghusband’s testimony to tho living in a differ- 
ent rank ; 

“ After poor Baird I thiidv tho subject on whicli the officers 
of the garrison spoke nioMf feelingly was the devotion and 
noble spirit of discipline and determination shown by the 
Sikhs. There were but a hundi-ed of tlymi in a gan-ison ot 
nearly four hundred ; but the oflieers said without them they 
< ould never have held out . and that but for these Sikhs not one 
of them would have been there now.’ 

Much more in detail will be read in the book where 
is also a very successful photograjDhic picture of the 
“ Company of the 14th Sikhs,” which is good to see. 

It would bo out of tjiiestion for us to venture 
a single (triticism on the military incidents of 
the campaign. But tlio bravest soldier may still 
doubt whether it was wise on March 2nd to send 
out “ a reconnoitring force,” consisting of so large 
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a portion of the garrison, when hostilities between 
the British and the Cliitralis had not yet com- 
menced. Far be it from us to undervalue the 
judgment of Surgeon-Major Robertson and his 
commandant, Captain Colin Campbell; but surely 
there was lack of adequate information as to 
the enemy’s position, and utter disaster was only 
averted by Lieutenant Harley and his fifty Sikhs’ 
gallant and successful covering of the retreat. The 
description of that oUensive and defensive engagement 
(p. 100-8) is one of the best in the book, comprising 
as it does the thrilling incident of Dr. Whitchurch’s 
noble rescue of the mortally wounded Baird. But, 
after all, it reminds one of the disastrous results— on 
a larger field — of the sorties from Agra and 
Lucknow in the groat revolt, which, in each case, 
brought on close investment, as happened in the 
case of Chitral. 

The gallant authors have no responsibility for the 
ugly business of which the beleaguermont of a 
British Indian ollicer, beyond the Himalaya, became 
so striking a domoiistrntion. The reckless policy, of 
which this w’as one inevitable result, began long before 
they caino on the scene. Yet as the final chapter of 
the book, “The rrosont >Situation,” gives a sort of 
challenge, it must bo noticed. The line taken in the 
plea on behalf of the retention of Chitral proceeds 
on the usual fallacy— here we are, what else can we 
do? This cjuostion must, by men with a duo sense 
of responsibility, be answered by another— how, and 
why did the Indian Government get itself into that 
false position ? That question, one that is equivalent 
to an indictment, has been answered in every shape 
and form in former issues of this journal. It is idle for 
those whose advice or weak concurrence has plunged 
the Indian Empire into interminable difficulties, far 
beyond its frontiers, to try to excuse themselves by 
the existence of the difficulties they have them- 
selves created.- There is no fatality in the situation, 
save the semblance thereof, whicli they have 
wantonly incurred and evoked. It is vain 
for thorn to be (sonstantly and cunningly begging 
the question; for, though current Indian history 
is systematically obscured by persistent sequestration 
of State papers and dexterous evasion of personal 
responsibility, the truth must come qut. The only safe 
ana conservative course, consistently followed under 
the Governor- Generals from Canning to Alayo and 
Northbrook, has been abundantly vindicated in its 
wisdom by tho catastrophes, the confusion, and tho 
intolerable w^asto of Indian resources that have 
followed from its violation. All those di.sastro is 
results that have followed, of which the siege of 
Chitral with its costly campaign form a striking 
object lesson, confirm to the very letter every warn- 
ing, every prediction recorded during the time of the 
strong men up to 187.q which has been followed, to 
the ruin of India, by tho ngime of military adven- 
turers, of sciolists, and fevered strategists. 

Two illustrations of the im^asHe into which our 
Indian Empire has been thrust we may take from 
this volume. On p. 13 is given a sketch of Umra Khan 
of Gandul, the “ enterprising chief,” the “ uncontrol- 
able spirit,” against whom the Indian Government 
(Ostonsibly) organised a huge expedition into the 
fastnesses of Hisrh Asia. But.who fed the “ambi- 


tions ” of this Pathan brigand, and enabled him to 
pursue this “ series of wars against his neighbours 
(the Amir of Kabul included) which only culminated 
in the disasters of the present year?” Who, 
indeed, but the Indian Government itself, alternately 
commended or weakly deprecated by successive 
Secretaries of State ? More than three years ago 
ample warning was given in these columns of the 
mischief being wrought by this marauding chief 
whom the Simla Foreign Office used as its catspaw 
and congenial instrument. But our few independent 
public men were too busy to attend to the real 
dangers of the Indian Empire. Tho other illustra- 
tion wo take from the volume is tho map which 
shows, in little, \a) the true statutory boundary of 
India, and [b) the immense tract of barren moun- 
tains wliicli tlie Indian (iovernment vainly alfects to 
bring under its “Political Control,” at a cost to 
Iinlia in revenues, ^Tedit, and reputation which no 
one in England has yet realised. 
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The prucecdiiig'is of the eloveuth lutliau 
(Imgress^' Natii>ual Cougross and of tho Sodal 

(^onforonco take up, in one lorni *»r 
another, a large part of our present issue. To piint 
reports of tho speei hes was, of course, iinpossli.le, 
but we reprodiu-o tlu' text of the resolutions wL:- h 
were carried, together with a descriptive sket;.L of 
tlio procoediTig.s from our Special < 'orrespondeiit. 
Articles will also ho found i-lsowhero dealing with JMr. 
Siirendra Nath lJauerji'> presidential addrcf s ami 
the chief features both of tho National Congrono aiad 
of the Social Conference. We have ondeaverued 
thus to present in concise form a general Riirvey of 
the great annual assembly of educated India. The 
articles to whicli we liave referred will gain by being 
read in connexion with Sir A\'. Wedderburnh. a: ide 
upon Mr. Phorozoshah M. Mehta\ speech, and tho 
extracts which we (jiiote from the speech itself. It 
will be seen that one of tho most important resolu- 
tions carried by the Congress urged once more the 
separation of judicial and executive functions. Upon 
tliis subject, in continuation of 'previous articles, we 
print the opinions of eminent authorities who have 
kindly consented to the publication of their state- 
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monts in the MemoraLd.ur . that is to be .submitted 
to the Secretary of Stite U.v India. 

AVe deal elsewhere with the general 
Ml Bam*r;i features « f the comprehensive address 
on in.uat . j y Nath Jlanerj i 

as Pre.sident of Eleventh Oougres.s. AVe may 
notice here the large j ortion of the address which 
deals with linance. I j n this subject, which un- 
doubtedly lies at tne i\ : of India's dilliculties, Mr. 
JJaiiorji, ropresonting as he does tlie universal senti- 
ments of educated In'liaus, expressed himself with 
cogency and precision. Tho truth is that at firesent 
there is no oirective i either in India or in the 
blouse of ('ommons nfem the expenditure incurred 
by the Crovermueiit t i India. “ If,” Mr. llanerji 
.said, “ there is one thing more than another which 
Engli.sh constitution.^ history impresses upon the 
mind of the reader, it is the zealous solicitude which 
the English people .sh’/w at every stage of their 
history to ensure to their representatives, and to 
them alone, tho full and absolute control over the 
llnances of the country.” On the other hand, the 
discussion of tho Indian Budget is little more than a 
dismal farce. In India, members of Council may 
indeed discuss the Budget. But no resolution may 
be moved, no division may be taken, and the novel 
theory of the mandate lays down the doctrine 
that members must follow, not the dictates of their 
judgment, but the instructions of the Secretary of 
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State. The unreality of the discussion is oven more 
marked in the House of Commons. The Indian 
Budget is presented as a foregone conclusion, it is 
discussed in a thin House at the eleventh hour of an 
expiring Session, and, even if the resolution that is 
submitted were not, as it is, purely formal, it is too 
late to remedy niinchief which has been done. The 
results of this system are such as might be expected. 
Mr. Banerji summed up in a trenchant passage the 
financial history of the sixty years from 18.11 to 
] 89^. During this period you have had,” he said, 
“thirty-four years of deficit amounting in round 
numbers to ho crores of rupees, and twenty-six years 
of surplus amounting to 12 crores of rupees in round 
numbers, witb the net result tliat you have a net 
deficit of about 41 crores of rupees which make an 
average of deficit of something over 6.5 laklis of 
rupees a year. Our debt kept pace with our deficit. 
They are twin sisters which march abreast. During 
the same period the public debt increased from 
26 crores to 210 crores and 42 crores of this amount 
were incurred within the last ten years. If we are 
not bankrupts at any rate we are on the high road 
to bankruptcy.” Yet the question which occupies 
the Government of India is not how to curtail un- 
productive, and especially military, expenditure hut 
how to raise larger revenues to bury in the quick- 
sands. 

As for the Home Charges, Mr. Banerji 
TbeH pointed out that between 1882 and 
ChargfH. increased by more than 

30 per cent. This is a subject which will o( cupy 
the Eoyal Commission on Indian Expenditure, and 
the members of that body will doubtless notice 
Mr. Banerji^s complaint that charges are thrown 
upon India which should he borne, wholly or in 
part, by the British Treasury. “Charges,” ho said, 
“ are thrown upon us which in the case of. the tree 
and independent colonies are borne by the Home 
(lovernment. We paid £.500,000 for the con- 
struction of the India < Mlice in London. The Home 
Government paid £100,000 for the construction of 
the Colonial Office in London. Can anybody toll 
me why the Colonial Office cost £100,000 in tho 
construction, and the India Office £.500,000 i Did 
it make any difference that the one was paid for 
out of our money and the other out of the money of 
the English taxpayer, who can look after his purse 
and can control the public expenditure ? But lei us 
proceed. We pay all the charge.s of the India 
Office in London amounting ta £230,000 a year. 
The Odvemment pays £€1’,000 for the Colonial 
Office In Ldndon. We pay £12;500 ayeai' ftirthe 
maintenance of the Chinese Legation, and £7,0OO a 
^ear for the Persian Legation. The cost of the 
ilesidency in Turkish Arabia and of the Consulate 


in Bagdad, atuounting to R8.1,72,860, is entirely 
paid from the Indian revenues, as if England in hw 
Imperial relations was in no way interested in their 
maintenance.” The effect of such inequitable charges 
as these, combined as they are with continued 
extravagance in the Civil and Military departments 
of the Government of India, is, of course, to starve 
expenditure in directions in which it is urgently 
needed. Mr. Banerji cited, for example, some 
remarka’^de statistics showing how meagre is the 
expenditure m education in India compared with 
other cDuntnes. H© finds that ** while the expendi- 
ture on education per head of the population in 
Oeylon D 'ver fians., in Mauritius it is lOans., in 
Natal Is. 3d, in British Guiana it is Is. lid., and 
oven in Ilutsla it is :Ad., in India it is only a little 
over 7 pies.” H )w long will the supineness of 
Ihitieh ♦ onstituencies permit this scandal to continue ? 


We ‘th.uld like to think that the 
Arr. Mt!M*< remarkable speech delivered by the 
b. j-j PLcrozoshah M. Mehta at the 
Gaiety Theatre, B ::.:bay, on December 2fith will 
receive in this country, from members of Parliament 
and others, the *areial attention which it so well 
deserves. The -iccasion was Such as might well 
evoke the best .qualities of so accomplishd an orator. 
The Indian community of Bombay thronged to the 
theatre to present to IMr. Mehta two addresses 
which had been voted to him some months before 
by the citi/ens of T.ombay and by the delegates of 
the Eighth Bombay Provincial Conference. We 
learn from the Bot boay newspapers that the meeting 
was thoroughiy representative, and that so large an 
assembly had seldom been seen in the city. The 
addresses, voted to Mr. Mehta on his return from 
the sittings of the Imperial Legislative Council at 
Calcutta, testitied in eloquent terms to the esteem 
til. 1 gratit'ide which ins public services have won for 
him among all classes of his fellow-countrymen- 
Whether as the champion of municipal reform in 
Bombay, the advocate of higher education, or the 
vigilant critic of Imperial measures of a reactionary 
and rejrtsfcive type, Mr. Mehta has never ceased in 
his efforts to “ promote in every way the welfare of 
his countrymen and improve their political status. 
IDs name hc-is been associated with most of the 
public movements in India during the past twenty- 
five years, and his services in the Imperial Leg^is- 
lative Council, especially in explaining the true 
causes of India’s financial embarrasmentSf in 
defending healthy parliamentary . interest , in 4bo 
affairs of India, and in resisting the- iedious 
provtsions of such measures as the Police Amend- 
fiient Bill, have marked him out as one of the 
brilliant exponents of independent public, opinion. 
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Needlaas to say, Mr. Mehta has always taken a 
lea^g part in the work of the Indian National 
<%Dj^ss and, as the delegates of the Provincial 
tionference point out, 'when that hrst great triumph 
of the Congress, the reform of the Legislative 
•Councils, was obtained, he was chosen with one 
accord to be the representative of Bombay in the 
Local as well as the Imperial Councils. 

Mr. Mehta’s speech, which was roc oivod 
throughout with enthusiastic applause, 
India. described as an elotj[uent justi- 

fication of the part which educated 
Indians are more and more tending to play, either 
as officials or as non-official critics, in the govern- 
ment of their country. AVith the modesty which is 
■characteristic of him he accepted the addresses, not 
as a compliment personal to himself, })Ut us setting 
forth “the motives which actuate the conduct of 
educated men throughout the country, the principles 
which guide their action, the credentials which they 
possess, and the constituents which they can, if not 
acientifioally and systematically, at any rate really 
and substantially represent.” It is fashionable in 
eertain quarters to denounce as agitators or to ridi- 
cule ns biisybodies educated Indians who seek to 
represent the wants and wishes of the Indian people. 
Mr. Bliownaggree, whose pretensions liave excited 
amusement in India, has joined in tliis chorus of 
vague and fatuous rebuke. Unfortunately, as Mr. 
Mehta showed in an entertaining anecdote. IMr. 
Bhownaggroe appears to have hold quite opposite 
opinions no long time ago. The people of India are 
merely bewildered by tho attention whicli this versa- 
tile critic scorns to receive in some circles. They 
have recognised only ono Indian as having tlie 
right to make a representative claim fur all India, 
namely, Mr. iJadabhai Naoroji. Mr. Mehta spoke 
with enthusiasm of tiie advantages Mhlch have 
accrued to India from the spread of education. 
“From the educational institutions establi.slied under 
tho glowing inspiration of so noble a genius as that 
of Mountstuart Elphinstone issued a band of nolde 
youths, thoroughly imbued with the sentiment that 
the education which they had received was given to 
them, not only to promote their own worldly advance- 
ment, but to devote it at the same time in grateful 
performance of what that education taugli^ them 
was the sacred duty of helping, in however humble a 
way, to make the foreign rule of the country in 
whose hands the destinies of their mother country 
had been placed by the inscrutable dispensation of 
Providence a blessing to them both, instead of a 
curse.” Nothing could be more absurd than to 
suggest that, because India is conservative, its ad- 
ministration cannot be improved. It is, as Mr. 


Mehta said, idle to talk of letting the aboriginal 
conservatism of India alone, for the simple reason 
that it is permeated already by the inevitable results 
of foreign rule. The problem is “how to reconcile 
them to a harmonious evolution,” and this problem 
increasingly demands the watchful energies of edu- 
cated Indians. 

Some Anglo-Indians appear to think, 
” phrase of John Bright, that, 

having won India by broaking all the 
Ten Commandments, they cannot at this time of day 
begin to maintain it on the principles of the Sermon 
on the Mount. The danger which Mr. Mehta 
perceives is not that the policy laiil down in 1858 
may be openly reversed, but that it will ])e 
insidiously evaded. British rule in India, however 
excellent it may be in many respects, is too secret, 
and the authorities are too little in touch with the 
people. Indeed, men like Sir Charles Elliott and 
Lord Harris appear to maintain that knowledge of 
public sentiments and nee<l8 resides solely and 
permanently in District Officers. It i' the part of 
educated Indiana to prevent the dangers which a 
bureaucratic system of this kind tends to produce. 
They know, as Englishmen can never know, the 
authentic wishes of the Indian peoples. They can 
speak their language, they mix freely among them, 
and, as Mr. Mehta put it, the hearts of the people 
are open to them as they can never be even to the 
most sympathetic ollicer. Iloaveu-boru burea' crats 
are fond of saying that educated Indians are a class 
apart, that they congregate in the large tcjWiiB, and 
that they are utterly ignorant of tho feelings and 
thoughts of the mass of the people. This statement 
has only one disadvantage, hut it is a serious one. 
It is precisely the reverse of the truth. The 
majority of educated Indians are drawn from, tho 
small towns and villages, they have grown up in 
friendly contact with all sections of the agricultural 
and commercial classes, and they represent not only 
their own kith and kin but also a great body of 
public opinion Avhich cannot at present find any 
other moans of exprccssion. This is .spoi ially true of 
the delegates who, taken together, constitute that 
unrivalled exponent of Indiau opinion— tJio Indian 
National Congress. Mr. Mehta said a plain word 
about tho native princes and chiefs. Undoubtedly 
they are in sympathy with the aims and objects of 
educated India, but “they do not always give 
open expresssion to their views for foar of dis- 
pleasing their political officers who have it in their 
power to harass them in a hundred difforeTit ways." 
Men like Mr. Mehta are better representatives of 
Indian opinion than any political officers, and a 
Government which should wilfully close its ears 
against the advice and warnings of such counsellors 
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would be going out of its way to court disaster. 
Happily there is reason to believe that this ostrich- 
like policy is coming to be regarded with less and 
less favour by the (iovernment of India. 

Anglo-Indians who roundly abuse all 
Lord Ilcaj independent Indian criticism of officials 
Lor<r^San(i deprecating praise as w*ell 

hurst. as blame. Public opinion in India is 
nothing not discriminating. It does 
not by any means pi. n o .ill Anglo-Indian authorities 
in the same catoge/iy uith »^ir Chari e.s Elliott 
and Lord Harris. J.ord Elgin, Liberal and 
TTome Ruler though he is, has recently incurred 
FOme well-merited < .re. Put with Lurd Sand- 
hurst, the successor of J or I Harris as Governor 
of Bombay, the (.i^e :s different. Mr. !Mehta, for 
example, in the impiu'^ivo speech from which we 
‘tuote elsewhere, rof.uv« d, iinid loud cheers, to Lord 
Sandhurst's speeches as “distinguished by a genial 
and sympathetic tact u).i(h '^eein.s to vin for his 
lordship all hearts wiiercvcr he goes.” Similarly a 
Bombay correspondent wiites to u.s under date I>e- 
cember 20tli : — Lord Sandhurst yesterday unveiled 
the statue of Lord I oui}*, our former beloved G«>vernor. 
After Elphinstone vind Troro we have had no such 
Governor — a man of great ( ulture, of stern rectitude, 
and of warm sympathy for Indians, who unswervingly 
upheld in practice, amid lauch oblcou}’ from Ids own 
countrymen, the righteous princip.Ies laid down in 
the gracious proclamation of Lord Sandhurst 

made a speech width was not only full of just 
eulogy for his friend, but also expressed Ids own 
warm sympathy with thevioiss of I.urd lieay. Lord 
Sandhurst is extremely felicitous in his public utter- 
ances. His simpliiiry and engaging frankness at 
once kindles sympathy in t];e hearts of his hearers. 
In the speech which lie dedivered at the laying of the 
foundation-stone of the uiunicipal offices at Karachi, 
he said candidly that a (Governor’s tour was not a 
mere show, but implied a desire to understand not 
only the public offkiab, but also enlighted non- 
otficial opinion.” Is this the sort of criticism which, 
in Sir Charles Elliott’s judgment, impairs the 
prestige” of tho Government of India? 

The long expected readjustment of tlie 
Indian cotton duties has come at last, 
and it seems to have pleased nobody. 
Sir James Westland Introduced in the l^egislativo 
Council at Calcutta on January 2.Jrd two Bills pro- 
viding for the total exemption of cotton yarns from 
import and excise duty, thf' reduction of the import 
duty on woven cottons from o to JA per cent , and 
the levying of an excise duty of 3^ per cent on goods 
woven in Indian mills. 8ir James Westland, who 


has not hitherto been regarded as a humourist, pro- 
tested against the bare notion that the question in 
some way entered on, a new phase or was in some 
way a:ffoct€d by the change of Ministry which took 
place in 3une last.” Ho maintained that the policy 
of the Secretary of State, whether Lord George 
Hamilton or Sir Henry Fowler, had been “ perfectly 
continuous ” throughout. This is rather good. But 
it is not <iiuto good enough. Sir Henry .Fowler did, 
indeed, declare from the first that tho cotton duties 
]»ad, i)r should have, no protective oifect. What 
Ijord George Hamilton said last February was that 
tho cotton duties were inexpedient and unjust, and 
that no excise duty could remove their injustice. 
He was then a private member. But h«i re-asserted 
Ills opinions in July as Secretary of State, and on 
the strength of them Conservative candidates 
triumphed throughout Lancashire. Yet Jjord 
George Hamilton no^v has recourse to a general 
excise duty, in order to accomplish tlio purpose for 
which ho then hold, or stated, that an excise duty 
w’as useless. If this is contiiuious policy, tlierj* is no 
such thing a.s tergiv(Tsation. TIte result is that, 
wliile Iiaiicashiie manufacturers protest against the 
exemption of tlie products of hand-loom weaving in 
India, tho Bombay millowuers (‘ouqdaln that the 
proi>oHed alterations will reduce tho duty on im- 
ported cotton goods from 1*2 ‘) to SS laklis, while the 
excise will bo increased from 7 to 171 lakhs — in 
cAher wmrds, that the entire improvonient in the 
finances of India is handed over to a reduction of 
tho duties levied on iManchester goods. Meantime, 
tlie Indian taxpayer rellects, not witliout ))itterno88, 
that tho salt tax i.*: not reduced, although tho Finance 
Minister, on his own admission, had 5(J .lakhs to 
spare. 

It is interesting to contrast Mr. Bal- 
‘•C nimuons'’ foiiFs references to the cotton duties, 

ill his speech at Manchester on 
January loth, with Lord George* Hamilton’s no- 
torious speech of February last. Lord G. Hamilton 
declared, as we have .seen, that the cf>tton duties 
were inopolitic and inexpedient, unjust and unfair, 
and that a countervailing excise duty could not 
po.ssibly remove the injustic.e. Mr. Balfour, whoso 
candidature in East Manchester was aided last 
summer by Lord G. Hamilton’s electioneering 
manifesto, declared that the Government would 
not fall behind its promises and expressions of 
intention. Its policy is, h,e said, “that as between 
Britain and India there shall be no protection either 
on one side or the other.” Interpreting this remark 
by means of Lord Q. Hamilton’s formula, Sir W. H. 
Houldewortb, M.P., naturally inferred that the 
cotton duties were to be totally abolished. Mr. 
Balfour removed this erroneous inference, which 
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nevertheless illustrates once more the unscrupulous- 
ness with which many Conservatives have dealt with 
the whole question. The total abolition oi' the 
cotton duties, Mr. Balfour said, “is, for dnnndai 
reasons, not at present possible. India must have 
money, and there is no other way to raise it than by 
a duty.’’ If Lord G. Hamilton had said that last 
February, or written it last July, the representation 
of Lancashire in the House of Commons would be 
different from what it is.‘ Undoubtedly Lancashire 
has sujlered through the re-imposition of the dTities. 
One has only to read such documents as the Annual 
Iveports of the Weaver’s Associations at rdackburn 
and i)arwen in order to sec that the amiplaints of 
Lancashire, though they may be exaggerated, are 
not without foundation. The pity of it is *hat 
Lancashire is apparently malting little »rt to 
understand or to remove the cause which led to the 
re-imposition of the duties. Mr. Balfour, who culti- 
vates bimetallism as a student, though not as a 
Minister, roundly declared that it would never have 
been “needful to put an Import duty at all in Tnli.i 
upon Lancashire manuf c tures, had it not been for 
the unhappy fall in tlie gold value of silver,” Has 
Mr. Balfour made any serious attempt to oxau'ino 
the facts We have shown over and over again froTii 
the accounts of the Government of India that the 
chief cause of Indian financial omharra.ssTrcnt, and 
therefore of t.he re- imposition of the cotton duties, 
was not the fall in ex( hange, but extravaganccj in 
civil and ’military expenditure, and espe< ially in tlio 
pursuit of t]ie*“ forward ” frontier policy It WMuld, 
no doubt, be unpleasant for ^fr. Balfour to admit the 
truth of this proposition. He was one of the fore- 
most advocates of the retention of Clntrnl, and h^ is 
a leading nieniher of the party which invented the 
“forward” policy. But he may rest assured of one 
thing. long as Lancashire electors return an 
overwhelming majority of representatives who sup- 
port the “forward ” military policy, they can expect 
to find little sympathy in India with their protests 
against the cotton duties. 

There was one remark in Mr. Balfour’s 

speech at Manchester which the 
' Government of India would do well to 

ponder. At the close of his references to the 
Yene/uela question, he said, amid applause, “ surely 
with all this mass of material before the public of 
both countries it will be hard indeed if the common 
sense of the Anglo-Saxon race is not able to settle 
any point in dispute without the arbitrament of 
war.” It is satisfactory to find Mr. Balfour admit- 
ting BO frankly that, as we have always contended, 
publicity, not secrecy, is the best policy in inter- 
national affaire. Rarely has the British Government 


been occupied with such a complication of diverse 
troubles abroad. But it ir< significant that, wheie 
the public have been taken into the confidence of 
the Government, the clouds are lifting, while :ho 
policy of secrecy and "ilence has been attended by 
unqualified failure. The prospect has greatly 
Improved in the 'JLiunvaal business, where Mr. 
Chamberlain lias uorketl openly, and in tlio 
Veiic/ucla l)iisiiics‘j, where Bresident Cleveland s 
Message made the people of both countries .ho 
assessors of their (Jovernments in determining the 
points at issue. But in the etso nl tho Armenian 
(juestion, where 'ie(re<’y has been maintained for 
many years and by both parties, especially in 
the .suppression nl' tho Cunsular Reports, there is 
hardly a gleam of liglit and hope. TIjo moral sho fid 
not be lost upon bureaucrats. It is fur easier for an 
individual ISrinislei, however cordially he may detect 
the horrors of war, to bring about hostilities tnan it 
is for two ])eopleH to '‘liter upon war with full kr- >vv- 
ledge and of set purpose. In Indian albiirs in 
particular wo sec ‘ jr/.o of tho worst fruits if 
bureaucratic sccreiy J he protracted .series of diplo- 
matic riiano’UVicH wlbuh i*- known as tho “forward 
frontier policy and wliith, fr-uu time to time, t»m!s 
vent in such an iiu ident as the recent fighting : a, 
Chitral, is esbcntially a boeret thing, and the 
machinations of whidi it consists could not stan l die 
light of public knowledge. It deponds upon tho 
suppression of »^tato luipers, and tho bowdleris.i.iOn 
of Blue-Books, 'bo bfisclose it fully would ^ o to 
destroy it, and to disgrace its authors and agents. 
It tlirives in darkness, and ai>parc*ntly both pediti'.al 
parties in the I’nited Kiiigdonu are content tu.iv it 
should so thrive. Lord ro.)sebery may coiiiplaiu m 
public platforms that tbe t’hitral Bluo-Book was too 
carefully edited. But if Sir H. Fowler had heeded 
tlie repeated requests of the Indian Farliamcutary 
(’miniittee, tho most important documents w >uld' 
have been jmblic property before liis successor wus 
appointed. ^Ir. Balfour admits tlio value of publicity 
under representative institutions, where menibets 
and I^rinisters can be called to acxiount. It is not 
less, but more, necessary under a bureaucratic 
Government, where irresponsible officials are ml} 
too easily guided by their own sweot will. 

It is an open secret that the Royal 
The Biiiancc Commission un Indian Expen<litt;ro, 
Commi&Hon. shortly resumo its investi- 

gations at the India bl/fice, has hitherto been occu- 
pied cbiefiy, if not exclusively, with what may be 
described as tho financial machinery of tho Govern- 
ment of India, as di.stinguished from the progress 
of expenditure, and the apportionment of charge 
between India and the United Kingdom. The 
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proclamation appointing the CommiBsion expressly 
contemplated the issue of interim reports, and such 
a subject as tinancial machinery obviously lends 
itself to separate treatment. The evidence which 
has been taken by the Commission is, in jiursuit of 
a policy which we Lave always deplored, withheld 
from the public . But it is inconceivable that some, 
at any rate, of the financial exports who have been 
called should not have strengthened the demands 
and representations consistently put forward by 
educated Indians and British advocates of Indian 
roforrii. So far as tiiiaucial machinery is concerned, 
those representations have always, emphasised the 
absence of any real ai.d effective check upon Indian 
expenditure. Sic'h a ( lieik is not to be found either 
iu India or iu the House of Commons, and it i.s U(*t 
surprising that, as wo elsewhere, a large part 
of the Bresideutiai Address at the Poona Congress 
was taken up with a discussion of the dangers which 
ensue from this want < f contful, and with a contiast 
hetweeu the popular mauagoment of national ex- 
penditure in this country and the uncontrolled liberty 
of bureaucratic olfiriaK, and especially the heads of 
spending departments, in India. It may nut, 
perhaps, be '-trictly aci urate to say that thore is no 
chock upon Indian expenditure. The mischief i.s 
that tlie checks which exist on paper are so unreal 
and. illusory as to }‘e w'orse than useless. They 
suggest the performance of functions which are 
really neglected and win* h. but for tliem, could not 
he neglected wuthout iictiro. 

That the exi.'^tiug checks upon Indian 
hfieotivo <?xpenditure are ineffective and illusory 
Cvpiitrol. i‘S due partly, of course, to tlie e.sseii- 

tially ut!: ial character of the Govern- 
mout of India, })Ut partly also to arrangements 
bd^aod ujion a false analogy between the systems of 
financial administration in India and tliu l/nited 
Kingdom respective! \ The Exchequer Audit Act, 
for example, is useful omuigli in England, whore the 
Comptroller and Accountant General is l»acked up 
by a representative T lot iso of Commons, to which 
the Chancellor of the hxclie<|uer is responsible. The 
Act provides effective machinery by which the tax- 
ptsyers can exercise a rov i si onary control over financial 
admini.stration. But tu transplant the same system to 
India is by no means to a< complish the -same purpose. 
On the contrary, it probably means in India little 
more than to invite on-' part of the official machine 
to supervise the work cf another part of the official 
machine, and to super visf* it with results which 
have al^ready been obrainod as a matter of daily 
The halt of contact with the taxpayers 
-^h^jnamves, or with the House of Commons as 
^prfeenting the Indian taxpayers, is wanting. 


There can be no greater mistake than to underrate 
the personal influence of thp Viceroy. It makes, in 
the Aristotelian phrase, not merely some differenco 
but all the difference whether he is disposed to 
support the desire of the Finance Minister for 
economy or the desire of the spending departments, 
and especially the overgrown and over-represented 
military department, for expenditure. As for the 
discussion of the Budget, tit is at present, as Mr. 
Surendra Nath Banerji shows anew, little better 
than a mere farce alike iu India and in the Hoiiso 
of Commons. 


What is wanted is to secure real con- 
,, * ' “ . necting links between the people who 

M »a.‘rjU Hi , , <1 t 1 . . 

( f In 1 : 1 find the money and the authoritiofl 
who disburse it. Adequately to acenm- 
pliali this end would obviously involve an effective 
system of [»opular repfesontation iu India. The 
moderate demands of educated Indians are, how- 
ever, content for the present to propose a much 


simpler incditication of the existing machinery. 
They’usk, so far as control in India is concerned, that 
the Legislative Councils may 1)6 enlarged and made 
more truly representative, and that amendments and 
divisions may be permitted in discussions upon the 
Budget. As regards control on this side, they ask 
that the India Coum il, until it is abolished, may l>o 
reinforced by representative Indians ; that the debate 
in the Houf^e of Commons upon the Indian Budget 
may be transformed from a perfunctory sham into a 
living reality by the previous, regular and thorough 
information of the House through a IStanding Com- 
mittee, which shall consider not merely the cut -and - 
dried statement of the Finance Minister, but also 
the debates in the Viceroy’s Council and the dissents 
of members either of that Council or of the India 
Coutuil; and Last, l)ut not least, that the salary of 
the ^Secretary of State for India may be placed upon 
the Briti-li Estimates, and that ho, equally with his 
(Oileagues in the Ministry, may “face the music of 
effective criticism at the hands of Parliament. In 
other words, so far as financial machinery is con- 
cerned, the problem before the Iloyal Commission is 
permanently to ally tlie knowledge of financial ex- 
perts in the Government of India with the authority 
of the Hou^e of Commons, and to permeate and 
vivify i/otli the one and the other by real contact and 
sympathy with the wishes of the Indian people. We 
hope that Lord Wolby and his colleagues will rise 
to the occasion. 


Shortly after the present Government 
was formed, Mr. Balfour observed that 
its difficulties would probably arise 
not in domestic affairs but iu international relations. 
The outlook abroad suggests that Mr. Balfour was 
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a true prophet, though it rentfains to be seen ivhether 
the many classes of electors who received lavish 
pTomiees from Unionist candidates last summer will 
therefore consent to lb© put oif. The Now Year 
came in amid the gravest anxieties. Already 
the difficulty between Groat Britain and the 
United States with reference to Venezuela had been 
added to the Armenian problem, which L'ird Salis- 
bury’s Government inherited from its predec esf^or. 
Tho beginning of the year brought the news of Dr. 
Jameson’s outrageous attack upon the Transvaal. 
This remarkable incursion, like President Cleveland’s 
Message, afforded Continental critics of the United 
Kingdom a congenial opportunity which they utilized 
to the full. The Times of January Ibth printed 
under the title, “ EngLand’s Enemies ” a letter from 
“A Foreigner,” expressing his astonishment “on 
finding that not only Americans, Turks and Boors*, 
but nearly all the nations of Europe and Asia mani- 
fest great animosity towards Great Britain.” The 
intelligent foreigner asked himself the cause of these 
things, and his answer suggests the »juestion, To 
which foreign nation does he himself belong ^ For 
It is, he thinks, primarily “envy and jealou-sy” 
vvhi( h make England “hated and feared.” Germany, 
France, and Russia are annoyed [to see us “ bringing 
foTwar<l extraordinary and salutary changes in the 
social and political conditions in distant, wild, and 
soroi-civilized nations.” (Jermany, in particular, has 
‘‘ fallen into the vice of self-admiration ” and cannot 
bear to bo reminded of “the ubiipiity of the Union 
Jack.” Also, our Government is credited with 
having stirred up the Armenian 'question with 
ulterior designs. On the whole, it is a not unflatter- 
ing picture, and the intelligent foreigner was 
rewarded for his moderation with the largest type 
on tho leading page. At the same time it is just 
possible that there are other foreigners wlio dislike 
England, not because they are jealous of her virtues, 
but because they seem to perceive in us qualities 
that we should describe as covetousness and a desire 
for aggression in Germans or Russians. That little 
affair of the Viceroy’s Proclamation in the Chitral 
campaign, for example, produced a certain impression 
upon many niinds, especially as Mr. Balfour argued 
in public that our “prestige” demanded violation 
of our word. 

The dispute between France and Eng- 
EngliiXid, laud about the Upper Mekong A'’ alley 
has at last been settled. Lord Salis- 
bury, who was once described as “a 
lath painted to look like iron,” has come to terms 
with Fraiice, and the terms are such as no French- 
CQuld haye refused. In other 'words, France 
has obtained everything. The Mekong will hence- 
forth ]be the boundary of the French possessions up 


to the Chinese frontier, Lord Rosebery’s theory of 
the “buffer State” goes by the board, tho Briti.sh 
garrison at Mongsin is to be at once withdrawn, acd 
Siam becomes subject to a French protectorate. Tho 
Pall Mall Gazette says that the settlement “ does net 
look promising,” while tho Observer upines that it is 
“ simply amazing.” AV^e have yet to learn the 
opinion of that distinguished traveller, author and 
statesman, Mr. George Nathaniel Gur/on, wh*»m, for 
the moment, it seems to have paralysed into un- 
usual silence. Tt is said that Lord Salisbury’s con- 
cession is but an outward and visible sign of a 
general understanding with France. If so, the 
Conservative party, who have liitherto cultivated' 
Germany with diplomatic passion, liavo modified 
their theory of European relations. Will the new 
understanding, if there is one, extend to a discussion 
of the F]gyptian (juestion':' Meantime, there aie 
those w*ho ask what tho Siamese think of tho 
arrangement, and whctlicr we have disposed of their 
territory without obtaining their consent. Perhaps 
Mr. Curzon will throw light upon these matters in 
the speech in which he announces his resignation. 
He has declarotl, in season and out of season, that 
tho future of tho Dritish Empire depended upon 
resistance to French encroachments in Siam. But 
Mr. Curzon has declared so mauy things, especially 
about the British Fnipire, and perhaps Lord Salis- 
bury agrees with tlie Daihj Xavs that “ the future of 
our Indian Empire depends upon the wisdom of her 
rulers, and not upon the ownership of Luang 
Prabang,” 


THE JDI)IClAb‘y AND THE EXECUTIVE 
IN INDIA. 


In continuation of our previous articles on this 
subject, we print below* a series t.»f important ex- 
pressions of opinion by eminent authorities. Thoee 
statements will bo incorporated in the Memomndum 
which is shortly to bo submitted to the Secretary of 
•State for India. 

I. — By the Riout Hon. Loun Hobuoure. 

The Right Hon. Lord Hobhoiu'^e, Legal Member 
of the Viceroy’s Council 1872-77, Member of th^ 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, and of the 
Quorum of tho House of Lords for Judicial Pur- 
poses, etc., etc , etc., writes : — 

‘ I have received the papers you send for the parpoeo 
of effecting further separation between purely execu- 
tive and administrative functions on the one hand 
and judicial ones on the other. 

I have been for many years detached from' Indian 
affairs, and cannot speak with confidence, or even 
with accuracy, on points of internal governmeni, 
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wliich must turn on details . I do not even know 
wkether sucli changes as have been made in the 
Civil Service since the Criminal Procedure Code of 
1872 or the Civil Procedure Code of 1877, or, indeed, 
whether the working of those Codes, and of the 
Courts Acts which dovetail with them, have tended in 
the direction of further separation or the contrary. 
So far as your general aims and objects go, you 
have my strong sympathy. I have, however, nothing 
to say except generalities which I uttered many times 
in speech and writing since my return from India in 
1877. It has always seemed to me that the substi- 
tution of a fixed impersonal law for the personal 
views of tho ruler for the time being, and in the 
particular case, is oiie of the most important ad- 
vances in good government that can bo made in any 
country ; and, again, that this advantage cannot be 
secured unless the law is declared by a separate staff 
of functionaries. How far the separation shall be 
carried, so as to secure the utmost amount of in- 
dependence in the judiciary that is consistent with 
tho unity and stability of government, is a question 
of statesmanship depending on the condition of the 
country. I believe that under Asiatic rulers the 
principle of independence was so merged in that of 
unity as to be very weak, even if perceptible. And 
I liave always claimed for our countrymen that we 
have either introduced it or made it a living thing. 
In the course of my work as Law Member of Council, 
I held many conversations and discussions with 
Bengal zemindars and with nobles and landholders 
in other parts of India, and, rightly or wrongly, I 
came to the belief that they had grasped the prin- 
ciple of judicial independence firmly and put a true 
value upon it, and looked on it as a great safeguard. 
And in answer to the common superficial sneer about 
our beer-bottles, I have said, among other things, 
that if wo were separated from India we should 
leave an active and working conception of law, 
which did not exist before our time, and which is 
one of the most potent contributions to the frame- 
work of a nation. 

1 do not know whether my colleagues took such 
strong views as I as to the value of an independent 
judiciary; nor do I think that any event in my time 
called for its discussion in a crucial shape, such as 
brings out conflicts of opinion. But it was, I tliink, 
generally assumed to be good, except for very back- 
ward and primitive parts of India ; and the objec- 
tions to making it more < omplete wore mainly ou the 
score of expense. In fact, as regards civil suits, 
where the litigants bear the expense in the shape of 
court fees, the separation is perhaps as fully effected 
as need be; and I understand that your present 
demand is not grounded on any mischief felt in 
civil suits. With regard to criminal proceedings, I 
tJiink the general view au^ong high officials was — it 
certainly was mine — that more ought to be done 
when the means were forthcoming. I gather from 
your papers that contrary views are now in the 
ascendant. 

These general views are all that I can express. 
It is a very long way to descend from them to par- 
tieulaxS) and to say that the circumstances of the 
day not only demand, but render possible, a further 
extension of independent judiciary. I think it 


likely, and you have my hearty sympathy with 
your aims. But beyond that, and it is very Uttle, I 
cannot help you. 


II. — By the Kioht Hon. Sir Ricitard Oouoh. 

The Right Hon. Sir Richard Couch, Chief Justice 
of Bengal, 1870-75, Member of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, etc., etc., writes : 

I am obliged to you for sending mo the 
January number of your journal, ‘‘India,” and 
the print of the interview with Mr. Manomohan 
Ghoso. The latter discloses a state of things 
which certainly ought not to exist. Judicial 
and executive authority and functions are incom- 
patible. It is essential to the proper administra- 
tion of justice that the judicial officers of the 
Government should not be subject to such a trial of 
the independence and sense of duty as appears there. 
The facts stated by Mr. Ghose have mostly occurred 
during the last twenty years, when I had ceased to 
liokl any judicial office in India, and I cannot from 
my own knowledge give any opinion upon the action 
of the executive officers during that time. Mr. 
Ghose says : “In the olden days the Executive were 
in the habit of loyally accej^ting the decisions of 
judicial tribunals.” This, according to my recollec- 
tion, agrees with my experience in India. “But,” 
he continues, “within the last twenty years there 
has been a manifest tendency to put pressure upon 
our judicial tribunals to decide cases according to 
the wishes of the Executive.” As regards this, I 
am unable to believe, with Sir Richard Garth, that 
the Government of India approves it and w'oiild be 
sorry to see it altered. I mink every practicable 
effort to preserve the independence of the judicial 
tribunals in India should be made, and trust that 
your proi)osed publication of Mr. Ghose’s paper and 
a subsequent representation to the India Oflice will 
have due effect. 


III.— By Sir RojiKirr T. Reid, Q.C., M.P. 

bir Robert T. Reid, G.C., M.P., Attorney-General 
in the late Liberal Administration, etc., etc., writes: — 

I do not know in dot, ail the manner in which, or 
tho extent to which, Judicial and Executive duties 
are discharged in India by the same persons, and 
therefore I could not without much more information 
than I at present possess offer any criticism upon 
your scheme. 

But I certainly consider that it is most unadvisable 
in any country for the same person to act as a judge 
and as an officer of the executive government. 
However scrupulous and careful a man may be, it 
must b^ very difficult at times to reconcile such 
different functions, and in case of abuse of power 
the evil consequences of such a dual authority might 
be incalculable. The thing is not allowed in Eng- 
land and every man who has read history ought to 
hope that it will disappear in India. 
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IV.— By Sir WiLLii^M Markby. 

Sir William Markby, late Judge of the High 
Court, Calcutta, Reader in Indian law in the ITni- 
yersity of Oxford, etc., writes 

I have read Mr. Manomohan Ghose’s memorandum 
with attention, and it only confirms the view whicth 
1 have always held, and which is, I should suppose, 
held by everyone who has had any experience in the 
administration of justice, that the union in the same 
person of Judicial and Executive functions always 
leads to injustice. 

In Mr. Ghose’s memorandum matters are touched 
upon which do not (juito strictly belong to this 
subject. But the evil, I take it, upon which he 
desires to mainly insist, and which he desires to see 
remedied,. is this : that magistrates who are respon- 
sible for the peace of a district, whose duty it is to 
initiate criminal proceedings, and who arc, in fact, 
virtually police officers, also exercise largo and 
preponderating judicial powers in the same district. 

That magistrates should have failed to exercise 
satisfactorily functions so entirely opposed to each 
other as those of policeman and judge is not at all 
surprising. It would have been a miracle had it 
been otherwise. The zeal in procuring a convic tion 
which is the first duty of a policeman is ab.solutely 
inconsistent with the impartiality of a judge. 

That there are miscarriages of justice arising from 
this unfortunate union of functions, and that these 
miscarriages of justice do great harm as tending to 
shake the confidence of the people in the administra- 
tion of justice itself, I have no aoubt whatever. 

I would, therefore, gladly see the magistrates of 
all grades relieved entirely of all duties other than 
those which are purely judicial, and also see them 
made responsible for the performance of their judicial 
duties to the Sessions Judge and to the High Court, 
and not in any way to the District Magistrate or to 
the Commissioner. 

Such a change would save many of the evils 
suggested by the memorandum of Mr. Ghoso, and 
as it only involves a transfer of functions without 
any increase of work, I cannot see why it should 
involve any increase of expenditure. 

If there is any reason to suppose that the .system 
might be ineffectual for the repression of crime it 
might bo tried as an experiment in one of the 
districts adjoining Calcutta. It seems hardly likely 
that a system which succeeds perfectly well in that 
city wouid be a failure if tried in the immediate 
neighbourhood. 

V. — By Sir Raymond AVest. 

Sir Raymond AVest, late Judge of the High Court, 
Bombay, etc., writes ; — 

I am keenly alive to the disadvantages that 
arise from the combination of executive and 
magisterial functions. AVe should not get rid 
of all difficulties or sefcure absolutely perfec-t 
jfisti^e by a severance of the duties, but we should 
remove many temptations^^ abuse, which may 


not always be overcome, and many grounds for 
suspicion and misrepresentation. Ten years ago, or 
thereabouts, I wrote a letter to Lord Dufferin, in 
which I insisted on the necessity for a gradual 
reform, and pointed out how, in my opinion, it 
could be effected. He sent me a courteous and 
appreciative answer, but nothing was done. The 
Government, strongly executive in feeling, are no 
doubt Avholly opposed to a change, which they think 
would weaken the hands of the general administra- 
tion. They are conscious themselves of a strong 
desire for the people’s welfare, and not without 
reason credit the local officers with similar wishes. 
But seeing certain material conveniences in the 
present system, and naturally loving what is called 
strong government, they ignore the underlying 
moral w'oaknoss of the system — its incapacity to 
command complete respect and confidence. 


U 1 T L A N 1) E R S AND I N D I A : 

THE Mori-: AND THE BEAM. 

By 8ir W. Wivm>p>’r:i>unN, Bart., M.P. 

AVo have before us this week two important and 
characteristic speeches hearing on the claims and 
destiny of subject rar«'s. At Manchoster the Right 
Hon. Arthur Balfour has lectured the Boer rulers of 
the Transvaal on tlmir duty towards the oO/)00 
disfranchised Uitlamlers of the Rand; at Bombay 
the Hon. Pherozeshali M. Mehta pleads with the 
British rulers of India for political justice towards 
the millions of bis unrepresented follow country- 
men. 

In his Manchoster •speech Mr. Balfour bases his 
argument on a polit.tal axiom, w’hich corresponds 
w’ith the doctrine in mechanics of stable and un- 
stable equilibrium. Referring to the position of the 
Uitlanders, he lays down the proposition that a 
State cannot poKsess the elements ot stability and 
permanent prosptu’ity :f the vast majority of the 
inhabitants, wdio pay the greater proportion of the 
taxes, are allowed no share whatevor in the govern- 
ment of tho country. Vet curiously enough, it does 
not seem to occur to him that this pernicious condi- 
tion of unstable equilibrium is exactly the state of 
affairs we try to inaiutain, on so exaggerated a scale, 
in India. This is what he says : “In the opinion of 
this Government .... it is quite impossible, human 
nature being what it that matters shall ever be 
satisfactory in the Transvaal so long as the system of 
government there is founded on so artificial .... 
and so inequitable a basis. It is not possible from 
what we know of the working of human beings, from 
what w© know of the character of the Uitlanders as 
they are called-— the English, Americans, and Her- 
mans, who form the great community of Uitlanders 
in the Transvaal State— it is not possible, knowing 
what we do of tho traditions in which these rnea 
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have been brought up and of their character, to 
suppose that any State in which they form the vast 
•majority — not merely the majority )>ut the vast 
3naiority — in which they pay hy far the greater pro- 
portion of taxes, but in which they are allowed no 
particle of authority, no ]>article of share in the 
government of the (Oimtry — I say it is impossible 
ifiat a State so coustitTitcd could bo a State possess- 
ing the elements of stability and permanent pros- 
perity.'’ Wiiat could be better than this homily, as 
i\ niodern instance to illu^trato an ancient parable 
It is indeed a quaint exhibition of insular self-assuv- 
anco, this British statesman olYering to remove the 
ninto from President Kruger’s eye, while seemingly 
unconscious of the cnormoiw Ijeam in his own. 

But let us pass (..n to the i)ractical part of the 
parable: and invite the right hon. gentleman to cast 
out the beam which is in his own eye, by making 
roasonahle political oouce^^.dons to that vast majority 
in India, who pay tre taxes, but are allowed no 
particle of authority or share in the government of 
tiioir own country. Perhaps it may be objected 
that, in stating the general proposition, Mr. Balfour 
meant to limit its application to those possessing the 
traditions and character of the Pitlanders? (fuite 
true. But I would ask, in what respect are the 
people of India, inhalnting their own native land, 
l.^ss deserving of cimsideratiou than the congregation 
of foreign adventurers who have voluntarily migrated 
t ) the Transvaal, in the pursuit of wealth ? AYhat 
is there in the traditions and character of the Uit- 
landers which entitles them to Mr. Balfour’s special 
sympathy y Is it their impatience: their violent 
language: thoir conspirricy against established 
authority : their secret iiuportaiiou of revolver.^, 
rifles, and Maxim guns r 1 am glad to think that 
such a course of ctmduci forms no part of the tradi- 
tions or character of the Indian people, and 1 regret 
that it should 1 e indicated to them, by so liigh an 
authority, as the path leading to political privilege.s. 
Under the guidance of their educated brethren, 
thoir methods have hit.'ierto been purely constitu- 
tional. For more than ten years, meeting annually in 
thoir National Congress, the Indian people have, in 
moderate and respectful language, sought redress 
for their many grievac^ cs • sotting forth in definite 
shape the pract 'cal reh nn.s needed for the general 
welfare. Surely under these circumstances the ruling 
power ought t(> do one of two things ; it ought either 
to give a oarelul hearing to these complaints ; or 
elae it should < unco le to .such a patient and law- 
abiding people some little i hare in the iiianagemeDt 
of their own aflair.-j, su that they may l edress thoir 
grievances for thenisoivM^ 15ut no; our marvellous 
policy is to refuse u* div (' "lu-r one thing or the other. 
Doubtless the .lecoiid ait.*r native is the bettor one, to 
give the people suu.w in thoir own alTairs : but 
that has not been mhq tod : althougli Mr. Balfour 
most truh' points uu*: tk.it whore the great mass of 
the people are allowed n.a particle ot authority, no 
particle of share in the government, neither stability 
nor permanent prosperity are possible. Political 
concessions are apparently to bo reserved for those 
possess the traditions and character of the 
llfdaannesburg I'itlanders. But if the absence of 
such traditions and character disentitles the people 
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of India to any share ot self-government, and if in 
their simplicity they cling to (constitutional methods, 
surely that is not a reason for refusing the other 
alternative, vi/.. a kindly hearing to their repre- 
sentations? Yet, strange to say, this is the course 
of action which commends itself to the Indian 
officials. Year after year these representations are 
treated with contemptuous neglect ; while the Con- 
gress leaders, the men who, at great personal sacrifice 
and with much labour, have rendered the movemont 
truly representative, and have kept it strictly within 
constitutional lines, are pursued with unceasing in- 
sult and ridicule. A’orily, the fatuous perversity of 
such a method of ruling a great empire is enough to 
make Nicholas Macchiavelli turn in his grave. 

The true aims and objects of educated Indiaas 
have been well stated by the Hon.' Mr. Mehta in the 
eloiiueut speech at Bombay, to which I have already 
referred. The main points of that speech are re- 
produced on another page, and I would earnestly 
commend its perusal to those who wish to understand 
the sentiment which animates the educated class in 
India. Their desire is to become th# interpreters 
between th*' British (foverhraent and the masses of 
their fellow countrvn.eu. Firmly persuaded that in 
the British oonnecti u, in the reawakening wLi':!i 
follows the culture and science of the west, lie the 
brightest ho 2 )Gs of their race, they desire so to mouW 
the British administration that it may become a 
national one, by the force of national approval and 
national support. As Mr. Mehta says, it is the gift 
of liigher education, freely and generously bestowed 
in a past generation by men like Mountstuart 
Elphinstoue and Lord Macaulay, that has inspirovi 
an unselfish devotion to the welfare of India com- 
bined with attachment to British rule : “ From the 
educational institutions established under the glowing 
inspiration of so noble a genius as that of Mount- 
stuart Flphin.ston(\ issued a band of noble youths 
thoroughly imbued with the sentiment that the educa- 
tion which they had received was given to them, not 
only to promote their own worldly advancement, but 
to devote it at the same time in grateful performanco 
of what that education taught them was the sacred 
duty «»f helping, in however humble a way, in 
making the foreign rule of the country, in whose 
hands the destinies of their mother country had 
been placed by the inscrutable dispensation of 
Providence, a blessing to them both, instead of a 
cursed’ fc>ad it is indeed when British otflcials, 
bebmging to a later and less heroic generation, feel 
no desire to foster and perpetuate such sentiments, 
and can only regard the educated leaders with 
jealous dislike. A distinguished minister of the late 
C/ir once lamented this i)urblind condition of the 
bureaucracy in his own country: “ I'nfortunato 
country! ' — he wrote to a friend, ‘‘Will ever the 
happy day come when a Eussian, like a citizen of 
any other country, will be allowled openly and freely 
to expres.s his views, his convictions, his opinions 
upon men and things without running the risk of 
being proclaimed a revolutionist and an enemy of 
law and order ? " Similarly we may say of India, 
Uiif(jrtuaate country will ever the happy day 
come when an ladiaru can tell the Government 
the plain u!ivarai 9 he(Pliruth without having his 
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integrity cpestioned and his motives misrepre- 
sented?’’ 

Among the younger generation of Indian puMie 
men there is no one more competent than Mr. 
Mehta to speak on behalf of the people of India. 
As a barrister of wide practice ; as the Chairman for 
many years of the Bombay Municipality ; and as an 
elected Member of the Viceroy’s Council, ho has 
experience of every phase of life among his fellow 
countrymen, whei/her social, municipal, or political ; 
and in every one of these departments lie has been 
found a fearless and eloquent advocate of progress 
and reform. This was well expressed by the 
delegates who on the present occasion met in 
Bombay to present bim with an Address of con- 
fidence : ‘‘We have met here,*’ they said, “as 
representatives of the Native jniblic of this Pre- 
sidency, and we deem it our duty to signify to you 
and to the public at large, as w'ell as to the Govern- 
meut, our unabated confidence in you as a rejireseu- 
tative leader and spokesman of this Presidency, and 
as the chosen advocate of the Indian people in the 
Cotmcils of the Empire.” Surely, in the interests of 
good Government, we should listen to the warnings 
of men of this type, and cultivate their friendship. 
Among foreign nations at present we seem to have 
no friends ; and all the more necessary is it that we 
should be on cordial terms with these of our own 
household. Especially is this the case as regards 
India, which, with its boundless resources, must lie 
to us a tower of strength if we have the people with 
us, but, if we alienate their affections, must be a 
sjurce of weakness and danger. No great sacrifice 
is necessary in order to secure the goodwill of this 
great, docile, and industrious people. AVhat is 
asked for is the fulfilment of promi.ses already given; 
a little attention to practical grievances : a more 
kindly and sympathetic attitude ; or at least a 
a cessation from needless attacks and insults directed 
against the persons and aspirations most dear to 
them. Considering the vast importance of a friendly 
India, it seems a strange thing that tho semi-oflicial 
Anglo-Indian Press should exhaust its eiierL'ies in 
promoting ill-will. Even at this inopportune 
moment there seems to be special activity in this 
direction; for Mr. Mehta has to complain of “a 
remarkable recrudesronce of calumny, misrepresenta- 
tion and resentment against all those natives who 
venture, however humbly, to take an active interest 
in the welfare and progress of their country.” 

Can we not give up this habit of lecturing, 
scolding, £fnd abusing our neighbours? Such con- 
duct is not admired in an individual: Why should 
we adopt it as a nation ? It is neither dignified nor 
profitable. By some means or another wo have so 
managed our affairs that we do not possess a single 
friend among the nations of the world. And this 
state of things suggests a little self-examination. 
We may be ^together in the right, a sort of latter- 
day Aristides, and all the rest of the world Vvrong. 
But it would be well to make s\ire that this is the 
case. There is a Scotch storj of a girl and her lover, 
which , seems . to be in point. Jock was in the 
v^lunt^era, and she went wilJh.har mother Ao admire 
hW\ak .hi8 drill, but wheil|tlhie< regiment marched 
past ^pmething evidently Wrong, and she cried 


out “ Oh, mither, mither, look ! the hale regiment is 
oot o’ step wi’ oor Jock ! ” Something of this Kort 
appears to have happened to is at present. We 
seem to bo out of -top with the rest of tho worM. 
AVould it not be a good thing to get into step with 
the 2J0 millions of our Indian fellow subjects, wlio 
are only too anxious to march along side ot us, if 
wo will only allow them to do so ' 


WANTED: KEFOKM OF TUi: COUNCILS. 

[From a\ T no fan Conr.F>: oxoiixi . ; 

Among tliebuining questions which are oxeri-ising; 
the minds of those interested in the advancement of 
India, the expansion and reform of the Legislative 
and Proviruial C<can(ils finds a prominent jilufo, 
and this, too, though it w’as only m that the 
Indian Councils Amendment Act was passed, by 
which some valuable coneessions were made to the 
public demand. Those to w'hom this boon was 
granted are anything but satisfied. F'or' years paet 
there had been an avev increasing demand that some 
at least of the members of the Count ils should be 
elected by tho people, and it w'as with this jTOvifco 
that Mr. Bradlaugh introduced his Bill into the 
riouse of Commons. The 1 British Government, find- 
ing itself hard pressotl, thought it advisable to bring 
in a Bill having for its object the expansion oi the 
Councils, and obtained precedence for it, thus 
putting Mr. Eradlaugh’s Bill into the background. 
The (iuvernmerit measure p.^ssod into law, and, 
though it is mucli to lie regretted that it did not in 
exjjress terms introduce the elective system as regards 
tho non-ollicial members t*) be appointed to tho 
Council, it must In justice be admitted that the 
English Tjogislaturo approved of the adoption of tho 
principle of elcM-tion, but left it to tho Viceroy To 
frame rules which would ensure the direct repre- 
sentation of the people in the Councils. When the 
Bill was being discussed in the House of Commons 
Mr. (iladstone, referring to the ojunions of Lords 
Northbrook, Kipon, and Duiferin, all ex- Viceroys, 
made the following remarks : 

•‘These men Iuv»‘ cjitn* ly » xcTnpTeil thtni-clvos fncii 
cvcT prejudices a«hniiiisti'.itn)U Tn.iy liuve fiit.iilcd on them, and 
rhoy have di‘-tiiietly and dell bcvHtcly ►amtioneu the introdiie- 
tion of the elective prinnjile. It is theic that we "tand iqrf u 
solid ground, and Her .Majesty's Govcrniuent ought w Uiider- 
‘•tand ihftt it will he ogardedas a gravr* di^appeinnnoiit if. 
after all the as.suraic Me have received ’lar an attempt will 
be made to bring into o]s.‘ratiou this powerful engine of 
Government, there ‘.hmdd net l»e ‘^ome re^uit •'Ueh us we iintii i- 
pate. 1 do not ‘•peak wf its amouiiT, 1 -peioc ncro of on 
quality.” 

Mr. Gladstone w ent on to say : 

“ I believe we are* jnstilied in looking fenvard not merely to 
a noniinul but to a real living representation of the people of 
India.” 

As if to clear up any remaining doubts, he added : 

“My conetnietion cf the Under- Secretary's speech (I d« I'Ct 
think it will admit of any other construntion) is, that it iiupbes 
that in the opinion cf the Government and of the Hou«o of 
liorda a aeriooa effort should lie made to cc>n8?i<ler carefully 
thoae elements which in the present condition of lu^a n^Jit 
lurniBk material for the irtrqdtyfiion into the Councils oj^ the 
elective principle.” 
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The Under Secretary of State ac(.‘ej)ted the con- 
struction put by Mr. <Tladstoiie upon the intentions 
of. the Government in introducing this Bill, and 
taid : — 

•‘I uivil only say. it! ^ -n. that I ontirwly accept the 

at’jVni^iit nf tlio rig-lit Ik *' ir ntlcmaii u.s to tjie object with 
v.'l’i.I. thiN liill is intiulu'-' .i 

Thar sentiment.*' so i Icarly expressed should have 
lali-od high tlio h()pe.s of the Indian jioople was onlV 
to 1 e expected. But they were soon disillusionized. 
Lonl Lansdowne may have hoen actuated by good 
intentinns. Indeed, he ij noted with approval, in his 
sjioedi in the Legislative Oouncil, the following 
words of Mr. Gladstone - ■ — 

“I an> not dispf).,cd lu a-^k "f the Oovernor-C Jciicral <>r ot 
the tScf rotary of jStatc ibn tlu v at once produce larsro 

anl imposing result n. Wl.i* 1 wish i.s that their bi-t st.-p 
sb-ill i>c of a genuine natui". at, I that wliatever scope they 
give to flie elective principk -l/dl be leal.” 

The outcoiuo of this speech was. however, nio.st dis- 
a]ipoi!iting and illusory, tlie rules were framed in an 
illiberal and narrow .fpirit, and tho lino of conduct 
siibsorjuently adopted by the Govornmont of Inditi 
and the subordinate oilidala has tho appearance of 
being actuated by a de-ire to render nugatory the 
privileges granted to the people. 

In some cpiarter.s there is now a do.sire to agitate 
for tho repeal of tlic Indian Councils Amenclment 
Act, and to press upon Parliament tlie neces- 
sity of passing another A* : more libcjral and explic it 
in its provi.sions. This would be a most impolitic 
stop. It would bo a total misapplicatiou of our time 
anci energy. By years c f (cmtinuous agitation we 
obtained this amending Act, and it will take years 
before wo obtain anorhei. The object wo havo in 
view is m(.)re likely to l>e attained, and at an earlier 
date, if we direct our attention to the amendment of 
the rules framed by tlie ^'iccroy and ask that they 
may be administered in .i more sympathetic spirit. 
What are our objections’^ They may bo .summarised 
afi follows 

Though certain important bodies have boon 
allowed to ele( t their representative.^ to the 
Councils, tlie people at large are by no 
means sulIi(;ientl^ represented ; 

(ii) The mode of cho tiou is defective with re.spect 
to tho few seat-, icserved for the representa- 
tives of the pvuplo ; 

(iii; An almost undisguised attempt is made to 
restrain the fieedom of p^peech of members 
and to restrict t],e right of interpellation; 
(iv) Tho introduc.ti'jTi of the doctrine of mandate 
fetters the actifui of members by making it 
obligatory on the.'m to vote, not according to 
their conscienc *•-, but according to iustrue- 
tions received from tho Secretary of State 
for India. 

(i) The complaint as to the paucity of popular 
repreaentative.s comes from every one of the four 
Provincial Councils. Iku h Local Government framed 
its own rules under the sanction of the Government of 
India, and it seems as if t}:e « fticials feared at tho out- 
set that, by increasing tho number of seats to which 
members would be elected 1 y tho people, they would 
thereby open the door to luen who would be beyond 
their control and iLfliience. To take one Province— 


the Bombay Presidency— as an example. The 
Councils Act of 1802 gave eight seats for which 
rocommondations could be made for nomination by 
the Government. They were distributed as follows : 
1. The Bombay University ; 2. Tho Municipal Cor- 
])oratiua of Bombay ; *3. Bombay Chamber of Com- 
lueiro: 4. Karachi Chamber of (’ommerco; o. 
Sirdais of tho Deccan; 8. Zemindars of Sind; 7 
and 8. General Public. We find here that whilst 
for the classes numbering, say, about ri.OOO, six seats 
are reserved, to the masses numbering 19,000;000, 
only two soat.s are allotted. The Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce and tho Karachi Chamber of Com- 
merce are composed entirely of Europeans and 
wi'uld, as a general ruin, take the official view of 
questions coming up before the Council. The 
»siulars of the Deccan and tho Zemindars of Sind 
are sul»3ervient to the Government and would never 
dream of offending it. Their representatives would 
be f-afe to vote with the officials, who thus 
bv their curious distribution of the soat.s practically 
soLiiro a majority of the votes of the members who 
are su[»posod to be elected. In two of tho provinces 
the university vote may be counted upon by the 
Government, for the majority of tho electors are 
Eiiropeans and would, ot course, send a European 
to ropre.5eut them. To .any unprejudiced mind it 
will be clear that it wa^ never tjlje intention of 
Pdriiament that the distribution of the seats should 
be so manipulated by the (doveinmeut as to secure 
for itself most of the votes of the so-called elected 
members. 

(ii. The mode of election of tho members sup- 
posed to ropre.^ent the people is intrinsically defective. 
The Municipalities and District Boards of a Pro- 
vince are divided into two groups respectively, and 
each grtmp is allowed alternately to elect a member 
to repieseut it in the Council. This plan would 
not be open to objection if these Municipalities and 
I>ihtii(-t Boards were representative of the people. 
But they are not. Both of these bodies are otton 
composed of members nominated by the Government, 
and sometimes of members who may be divided 
into three classes : — otlicial, nominated, and elected, 
with a chairman who is usually an official. It in- 
variably happeu.s that the official and nominated 
members (who are, of cour.se subservient to the 
Government) constitute a majority. Hence it natu- 
rally follow’s that only such per.sous are elected by 
the Municipalities and District Boards as are in 
favour with the Government. It has occasionally 
happened that the District Officers have openly 
brought pressure to bear, in order to secure the 
election ot their nominees, even going to the length 
of taking advantage of their position as chairmen to 
get themselves elected as of the delegates to whom 
is left the final election of the menxber who is to 
represent them. Again, while all the District Boards 
take part in such elections, this privilege is conferred 
on only some of the Municipalities. In the North- 
Western Provinces, for instance, only 20 out of 103 
Municipalities have the franchise. That an election 
on such a basis should rouse discontent is not to be 
wondered at. When Mr. Bradlaugh introduced his 
Bill it contained a proviso that the franchise should 
be conferred on at least 2 per cent, of the total 
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population of the rrovinco, which would have been 
satisfactory. The Govornment has now two alter- 
natives before it. If it is really desirous to secure 
an election by the people w’hich would not bo open 
to objection, it should confer the franchise with due 
^jualilications on the people to elect a representative 
direct to the Council. Or if it desires, as at present, 
to leave the election in the hands of the Municipalities 
and District Boards, it should permit onl^’ tho elected 
members on these corporate bodies to record their 
votes, which would of course necessitate tho increase 
in some Municipalities, and the appointment in 
others whore there are none, of elected members. 
The officials ought on no account to take x>^ii’t in 
these proceedings. Aiiart from tho instances which 
have, of late, frequently occurred of officials trying 
their utmost to secure tlie return of their nominee, 
the mere fact of their being interested in a particular 
person is liable to influence unduly the minds of the 
electors. 

(iii) Restraint on the freedom of speech and re- 
striction of the right of interx>ellation. Decent 
events have borne out the oft- repeated statement 
that nominated members could not feel or bo credited 
with that amount of independence which it is essen- 
tial that they should enjo}*. It was too much to 
exj^ect them to criticise the actions of tho vory men 
who brought them into existence. With the intro- 
duction of a new class of men under tho elective 
system tho Govornment cllicials should have been x)re- 
pared to face jiublic criticism, to which no doubt they 
wero not accustomed ; and though thoj^ might have 
good reason to smart under such criticism it was 
hardly expected that they would resent it as they 
have done. The non. lMr. Mehta, in the discussion 
on the Police Amendment Bill, expressed himself 
stroDgl}' ns to the extreme undesirability of investing 
oflicials, “ under cover of executive measurer* for the 
preservation of order, with the power of convicting 
and punishing without judicial trial ; ” and he 
u,lluded to the iirejudices to which all men are liable 
and from which even tho heaven-born civilian is not 
exempt. For this ho was sternly taken to task by 
Sir J. Westland, who accused him of calumniating 
“the most distinguished service in tho world,” and 
of lowering the reputation of the august assembly 
be was addressing. In the Provincial Councils tho 
eame spirit is shown, but in another direction. iSir 
•Charles Elliott gave tho start by raising objections 
to some of the interiiellations of the members of 
bis Council, and innocently suggested that some of 
tbe desired information might have been obtained 
privately from the secretaries, entirely ignoring the 
fact that publicity was most wanted, and that a 
hundred answers to questions put “ on the quiet ” to 
the secretaries would not possess the same value as 
one obtained in open Council, which would have the 
advantage of publicity. Surely we are entitled to 
ask our rulers to be a little more sympathetic and 
generous in their action. 

(iv) The doctrine of the Mandate. Tho officials 
who compose the Yiceioy’s Council are no doubt 
members of the most distinguished service in the 
world, but they seem likely to be more distinguished 
tor some of the extraordina:^ opinions they hold as 
t6 how they are to discharge their duties. Sir H. 


Brackenbury, in the discussion on the Cotton Duties, 
said : “ T,hero is a difference between those members 
who have been appointed by His Excellency as 
additional memb^w.'* and those members of the 
Council who held seats by virtue of their being 
ordinary members, and who, he added, having 
received definite ins*^rut‘tion3 from the Secretary of 
State, were hound carry out those instructions. 
Tlie Mceroy went further, and swept away this 
distinction. He sai 1 : 

“ It u « tint i . r.iJ/'r.-* niu'^t l)o freo to speak and vote 

in tills Council foi ti. ‘ i[:r?a'»uro llioy lioiicstly think be^t. I 
can accept that pinpi -ri- n inly with the qualilicutiou that 
they duly rccou-nisi* r! ' i '-.jiL-iisihilify under which they rocieve 
their rijriits in rhi' C .... K\ cry niiin w'ho sits here 

.sits hy the aiithunty ■ t Parli;oncnl, and to say that he can 
refuse to obey the .C i-.i ii-. ot rarliament would be absurd. 
.... The Socrct.irv' ut S', ale intciprets the will of Parlia- 
ment, and I protect . our — T will not say olMulienco to, 

hut rather— accept a:. ' ii his dccisiou hy anything less than 
ungrudging assent 

l^araxihrasetl in siinplo language these words 
amount to the as'^ution lliat both ordinary and 
additional membeia < f Council are bound to carry 
out tho behests of the Secretary of State. If it is so, 
then why go through tho farce of electing members, 
and why have aiiv d\u ;uHsiou at all in the Council, 
when all that that august body has to do is to 
register tho decrees ( t tlie Secretary of State? 

LOEl) ELGIN AT MADBAS. 


ri'lC-.U \ lyriM'C'i (V.MU >l'uNL)r.NT.] 

Viceregal toiii-^ in India are losing all their 
importance. P(q'(d.\’. euthuaiasiu rau high when 
Lord Kipon x^aid KG vi^it to Madras. For over six 
miles triumphal airhcHwero eroctod, and vast crowds 
ranged on botli side.s ( f tho road through which the 
Viceroy xiassed, baud,-) playing and banners Hying. 
On the x^l^ice of landiug, iiis Excellency received the 
rnunicix^al addres-> au.l the x>eox)le's address. Ho had 
sot ax^art a day on wliirh some sixty addresses were 
X)re.sented to him from all x>art.s of the Presidency, to 
all of which he gave suitable replies. AVhen his 
successor, tho Maiixuis of Dufforin, x^idd a visit here 
there was some popul.ir demonstration. Ho received 
tho addresses of all public bodie-s on the x^ace of 
landing and gav»* replies. (In the’ occasion of the 
arrival of the Marqi.’s of Lansdowne there was no 
enthusiasm whatever That nobleman also set 
ax>art a day to receive all the addresses at the 
Government House. There was no cen8orshix> 
exercised over auvcnc* of those addresses. But now, 
during the time cd’ His Excellency, Lord Elgin, the 
Home Buie Aheoroy, things have taken a new turn. 
His Excellency desired that copies of all addresses 
should be sent so as to reach him on Gotober IGth. 
Mark the time. He was to arrive in Madras in 
December. Several pu-blic bodies sent copies of 
their addresses. Some wore declined in toto on the 
ground that tlie \ icoroy had no time, and one 
important xiolitical body was asked to omit three 
paragraphs from its address. The Mahajana Sabha 
of Madras passed a resolution that under the circum- 
stances no address should be presented. The Vice- 
roy's refusal to receive au unmutilated address from 
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the Madras Maliajana Sahha created a profound 
Bensatioxi all over the country. The Indian j)i*ess, 
both English and vernacular, condemned Lord Elgin’s 
action and congratulated the Sabha on its attitude. 
The presentation of an address to the Sovereign is a 
recognised custom, and Lord Elgin has incurred a 
serious resj'^onsibility in denying a privilege which 
all British subjects enjoy and prize. It is sincerely 
hoped that the British public will open its eyes to 
the grave injustice done to Her Majesty’s Indian 
subjects by her accredited representative. The 
Madras papers — both Indian and Anglo-Indian — 
with one voice condemned the action of the Viceroy. 
The MadtuH Mail^ the organ of the Anglo Indiana 
characterised the act as short-sighted, and remarked 
that Jjor l Elgin was quite mistaken in re<piosting 
that some paragraphs should be expunged. The 
Mailnia another Anglo-Indian paper o])served 

that, 

“flrt far aH large b''<iy of Hindus aro concerned, Loni 
will t-c TTirre unpopulttr among them after his \'isit 
than hef ' 10 , wholly owing to his Lordship's want of 
ecndo8cen‘^j(':i .aid tact. This is the first time in Madras in 
whi'-h a ^'iltrc•y has behaved in this indiscreet maimer.*’ 

The Jltnilii described the whole business as 
meaningless, and said that 

“the Viferoy will not veeoive tho address unless certnin 
porticns (r topics are eliminated; and it is for the public 
bodies ho tte.iud tc* decide whether, under .such circumstances, 
they should present .iny address to him at all. His Excelleney 
may < onditions, but we have the privilege of derlining 

those .oliditk'iis and withdrawing our addresses. We are 
HorTT we have to w’rite in this maimer about tho i-epresentative 
of the (^uedi , but the unexpected . attitude of fiord Elgin ha^ 
readert-d a little bit of plain speaking necessary.’* 

The M.idras Standard, after condemning the Vice- 
roy for his short-sighted and unstatesmanlike con- 
duct, observed that the three paragraphs to which 

“ ohjectiv'n })aH been tal£(*u contain in fact the very pith of the 
address, and it is c ertainly absurd to expect the Sabha to 
pr(!Beni an address which has no aim or object in view. The 
Sabhd has done well, and deserves well of the country, l^fadras 
has again set an example which other Prehidencics might copy 
with advantage.” 

So much for Madras public opinion. The opinion 
of all the Indian press was unanimous and vehement. 
The question is an important one, and tho Homo 
Jvule Viceroy has iu a measure trilled with the 
feelings of the country. The attitude of tlie Viceroy 
is in perfect harmony with the present temper of 
a considerable section of the bureaucracy, and the 
British public may be left to judge whether Lord 
Elgin, being a respmsible representative of the 
sovereign, was justified. It is noteworthy that 
during his stay in Madras he never spoke to .any 
Indian for more than live minutes. His cold de- 
meanour was the subject of general talk among all 
classes of Indians. 

THE DITTY OP EDUCATED INDIA. 


'ELOUBENT SPEECH BY MR. P. M. MEHTA. 

’ ‘We i'efer elsewhere to the eloquent speech 
delirertd by the Hon. Phetozeshah M. Mehta, 
G.LB,, at the Gaiety Theatre, Bombay, on De- 
Wth, in reply to two addresses which were 
m^esent^ to him by the citizens of Bombay and the 
•'Megates of the Eighth Bombay Frovindal Con- 


ference. We reproduce below some of the most 
important passages in Mr. Mehta’s impressive 
address, which a Bombay correspondent aptly 
describes as “in reality a kind of manifesto, as well 
as a vigorous vindication, of educated Indians.” 
jVfr. Mehta said that he regarded the addresses as 
having been presented to him not so much in his 
personal capacity, but 

••an -citing lV)vth the motives which actuate tho conduct of 
edmated nieu throughout tlio country, the principlcH which 
guide and regulate their action, the crodentiak which they 
pofcseHM of their qualifications, and tho constituents whom they 
•-•au, if not -cieutifically and systematically, at any rate, really* 
and Mib-tautially', represent. Prom this point of view, gentle- 
men, 1 receive yottr addresses with tho most grateful accep- 
tance, as (^ctt;ng the .seal of public ai)probation and apprecia- 
tion vii motives which it is now the fashion to malign, on 
prin< ipu s which aro ignored or misrepresented through pro- 
jiidit.c and iutolcraiiee, on credentials which arc denied, and 
on the a'lu.'ility of constituents who arc said to have no- 
exi-tf n.c.” 

“ A KnciiuDF.st ENCE OF Cat.umnv.” 

Tho time chosen for this vindication was, Mr. 
Mehta said, most appropriate, as there had been, 
recently “ a remarkable recrudescence of calumny, 
misrepresentation and resentment against all those- 
natives who venture, however humbly to take an 
active interest in tho welfare and progress of their 
country.” 

“We are bound .it all times to spoak with resjwet of the high 
fuuctionar'o s of the Crown. We can only deplore that so respon- 
-ible St Mini-ter sts the prost'nt, ConHorv-ative Secretary of State for 
Indiii, Lord George Hamiltou, sliould have been so far misled 
as to sp.ak 'd* Us in u letter recently written by him as ‘those 
Avho wish to dosiioy and revolutionize the organic- institutions 
of their - ountry.’ (Oh' oh I) As if this was not enough, 
we have U eii only the other day reviled as croakers of evil, 
-houters of -edition, and revolution-mongers — (loud laughter) — 
by one oi our own countrymen - ’(loud laughter) — wEo though 
never a pniphet in his own l ountry, is, by some occult process 
of mt‘tamv»rpho-is, made to look Uko and pose in J'lngland as if 
he were r* ..'Uy a great man in Israel — (renewed laughter) - a man. 
who hoh-nobl>ed with our E.'ijas, and Mahs'irfijas, was hand and 
tflo\f wall <»ur merchant pniK-es, was foremost among the 
kings ot industrial devfdopraeiit, was a philanthropic em- 
ployer of idluur, and who was at the same time the sympa- 
thetif. friei-d and patron of the Zemindar and the rayat. 
'.Laughter.; We have nc\cr recogui/ed but one Indian who 
had the vigliT to make a representative claim for all India 
and that man by universal acclaim is Dadabhai Naoroji — (loud 
• lieer- *0 whom priuci* and peasant joined to give more than a 
royal \vi icome on Ids way to Tiahoro, the Christmas before last. 
The pretension- of ^Ir. Bhownaggreo to depo.so Mr. Dadabhai 
in the }-e^lrt^ of Lis countiymen of all dosses and dc^cen 
could only be received in India, aa they actually v^ere received,, 
with airutfccd -Louts find io.arH of laughter.” 

Thk Two Mr. Bhownaoorees. 

Mr. Bhownaggree, continued Mr. Mehta, had 
denounced the educated classes “ as sowing dis- 
content and sedition by their perpetual selfish and 
unscrupulous attacks upon the English in India. 
This statement was received with “renewed 
laughter,” and Mr. Mehta proceeded:— 

•* Gentlemen, I for one recognize the singular oompetenoe of 
Mr. Bhownaggree to formulate such an indictment, for I have 
a very vivid recollection of an incident that took plaoe some 
yt^rs ago. 1 was returning from Kathiawar and a friend 
joined me at Wadhwnn. Wo gfot out for dinner at the- 
refreshment room at Ahmedabad Station. On returning to 
our compartment, we found an English gentlepnan instaUod in 
it with a huge , and ^eroe^lookiiig dog by his side. Both my 
friend and myself had very stnmg objections to traveUing in suok 
company for a whole night, and we tried to persuade him to 
relegate hin companion to the dog-box in acoordanoe with* 
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railway regulationH. On hiB refiuial, I a[Xikc to the station- 
master, which 80 irritated the dog’s owner that very soon my 
iriend and he came to high words and &<)ine not very choL';e 
language, and I had just time to rush l^etween them to prevent 
them from proceeding to blows. (Laughter. } An I took my friend 
aside and tried to pacify him, the Kaglish gentlemen com- 
plained to people gathered about how utterly unrea'ionable and 
provoking our conduct was in objecting to the r ijiapany of his 
dog. ‘ I never object to travelling even with natives in the 
.same compartment,’ he said with the mo^t aggrieved .air in the 
world. You can scarcely conceive, gentleiuei:, the paroxysm 
of fury into which my excited friend wa^ thr»jwti at this tumi- 
parison of tho status of dogs and natives, non- the les-* 
stinging because made with the most perfect un* onNeiousnes.N 
•of its insolence. I thought it advisable to tdee him and 
myself to another compartment where I tried to moderate his 
somewhat violent tirades against the intolerable rudeness of 
Europeans towards natives of all elasses fnau prin* es down- 
wards, by telling him not to gencM-ali/e ovo'iuu^h or take 
individual cases too seriously. But he was not t** t-‘ < onsole<l : 
he scouted all attempts to explain away the of tho 

treatment of natives by Europeans a** auythir.u akui to the 
•estrangornetit caused by tho cxclu.sivc chaiat ter ot r.ative social 
and religious ways. He called to mind many of the storie.s on this 
;|)oint related in that excellent article in the ( )cto’ cr number of 
the CuH^t'tn/jorttn/ Htrmv from tho pen of tin* R--v. Mr Botinar. 

Though feeling very sleepy, I wa^ icgal-.'d by my 

friend for half the night with croaking feai-' as to the 
permanence of British rule owing to thi^ gallin:.: behaviour 
towards natives, of tho same character us arc n<>\v denounced in 
the mouth of educated natives. I’his friend < f mine, the hero of 
this story, was, geutlomen, no other than Mr. Bix* wnaggree 
(loud laughter and oheers) — who has uow ret anted tlx^* etTt>rN of 
his old ways and is ]X)sing as a reformed c};.ir»ctor before 
Anglo-Indian auclionccs to denounce the f'-llv uni dinger of 
allowing the educated classes to niak<. pcrp.'tu.il or., 

and criticise Europeans in India, wh<>. if tl-cy I ive laiiltH, 
have thorn only as the sun has spots.” (Laughter . 

IIkuier Educatiox in Inma. 

‘‘Our faults,’* Mr. Mehta ad<led, “are many, our 
imperfoctions numerouH, our capacities and abilities 
neither groat nor brilliant, our methods disjointed 
and spasmodic, but our motive*? aro not what they 
are represented to be by a certain da^s of Anglo- 
Indians who have now caught Mr. BIkav naggree to 
echo their sentiments.” Passing on. Mr. Mohta 
spoke in enthusiastic terms of the spread of higher 
•education : 

‘^From tho educational institution^ estubli-hcl under the 
glowing inspiration of so noble a gcuiu.-. as that, of Moimt- 
stuart Elplnustoue issued a band of n<jbk ynuih.- thoroughly 
imbued with the sentiment that the educate u which they had 
received was given to them, not only to pri>mot<* their own 
W'orldly advancement, but to devote it at the .same time in 
grateful performance of what tlmt education taught, them wa« 
the sacred duty of hel[»ing, in however liuinble a war, in 
making the foreign rule of the country in w!jo-,e hands the 
destinies of their mother country had been placrDd by the 
inscrutable dispensation of Providence, a blcssinsr t-> them l)oth 
Instead of a curse. (Clieers.) .... There i- ii" word which i> 
so misused and nmltreated, and which is more made the vehicle 
•of the fallacj^ of the middle terra than conservatism, when it is 
used to jircHcli inactivity on our part. (Applaud Becau-e 
India is conservative, is there no need on our part t>^ agitate 
for the reduction, for example, of the salt tax in the ii.’ere.Nt 
•of the masses, for the enforcement of a j^dicy of ec /uoiny, for 
the lightening of the burdens on the land, fur securing :i mure 
sympathetic and less insolent treatment of natives by Euro- 
peans, for seeming juster verdicts from European juries in 
•oases of offences against natives I' (Cheers.) It U gros-sly 
misleading to suppose that what we aim at is to sui)ersede 
Englishmen altogether, or, as it is sometimes put, to take the 
•administration of the country into our own hands, leaving them 
the solitary task of supporting us with Eagliih bayoaeti*. 
(Cheers.) On the contrary, no oie is more ready than ourselves 
to acknowledge the sin^ar capacity of the British natii>n. 
over all other civilised peoples on the surface of the earth fu: 
govming a continent like tbahof India.’’ (Applause.) 


English “Axoginess.” 

It was in providing against the perils of a foreign 
rule of so complex a character that “the watchful 
criticism and close co-operation of the educated 
classes could not but be most useful and helpful.” 
The danger, not of an open reversal, but of insidioue 
and indirect evasion of the policy inaugurated in 
18.58 was always imminent. 

“ The danger and tho mischief lie, in the lirs*^ pLc j, in tho 
on'i-aidodncBH and Hccrocy of the system, and. secijtiily, in tho 
circumstance that Mnglisli ofticialdom i.^ nut in tai.h with 

pt’ople. (J..oud applause.) I know that the latt-T stuUx- 
ment of fact i.s velieraeiitly and passionately denied, .so pashiou- 
atoly indeed that om* is tempted to .suspect tliat my lady prtj 

te.sts too much It has often been a mattei ot great 

•yirpriso to me, a.s 1 believe it ha.s been to many others, to find 
in unexpected (!asual ways how even the Tm>^t expcrieni.ed a.iid 
.syrnpiitbetic. European otlicers incidentally betray the iiiont 
startling inability to enter into and conipreheiid r!ie simplest 
tacts ot native life and native tliought. The rcMoii lies m 
what may be termed the ‘ aloofne-ss ’ of the English ? ha^a'■t^^r 
.and temperament.. 'J'lie district officer does his work, but 
outside and beyond that he stands utterly aloof from tho 
|>ouple. His interests and his amusements are jealously con 
tined within the narrow i irelc of his ow’ii people, and he never 
seeks an opportunity, us be has not the ineliuat-ion, to enter 
really into tbo life ot the people around him in the hundred 
wiys in which it can be done even between p*opIc of dift'erent 
SOI ml and religious creeds.** 

IgNOKANi E or the YETiNA( HLAIia. 

Moreover Anglo-Indians have another serious dis- 
(iaalihcation. They are not familiar with the Indian 
vernaculars : — 

Knglishinen are not easy linguistN at any time ; but in 
India tliey nevi'i* uciiiiiie anything di.^tantly approa 'liing to a 
living knowledge ot any ot tho ditfereiit " lai’guiges of tho 
people. In tbo Bombay Presidency there are not haLf-a-dc on 
men W’ho Imvo a good eolhxjuial knowledge of any of tho 
vernaeuhirs, or can carry on a decent conversation on general 
std);ects with an onliuary native. Tliey never uciinire tho 
lights and shades which are the current (*oin of tiio inter- 
< mmiinioii of native life, and without a knowledge of which 
It is imix>Hsible to dive into the heart and mind of the pouphi. 
In pointing out the hollowness tif the a-ssertion that Listrict 
Uftii'Crs are in touch uilh the people, I am not euuuoiating a. 
grievance or oxposing a fault; it IJiiuy be that the aloofuchs 
wdiieh euuse.s it ha.s it.s own uses and advantagei m othi^r 
directions ; 1 am simply stating a fact. But it is a fact 
whi«‘h is of great iiu})ortanco to recoguLe. It places these 
ortieers m the hands oi tho people arouml them who may or 
may* not be worthy of confidence iu the way of ktuwK'dge, 
cai»acity or interest, and deprives their view's, opinions and 
C'juelusions of the authority due to informatum at fir.it 
band. But unfortunate as this circum.staucu i,s in, Psoli, it n 
fraught with immea.sunibh' possibilities of iuju.stit o, oppression, 
.iud mischief when taken in connection with the societ y with 
whieii the adminislralion is chietly carried lUi.” ((.’beers.) 

CuiTI(l.sM AND “PllE.^TIGE.” 

“ Criticism,” Mr. Mehta continued, “is the only 
antidote of any real efficacy which we poBBOBS at 
present against tho inevitable evils of a secret and 
irresponsible bureaucracy.” Those who advocated 
tho repression of criticism urged that complaints 
lowered the “prestige ” of officials. 

*• Oentlcmen, i have come to dread nothing so luach a.s the 
intrusion of tins wonderful word * pre.stigo ' iu Indian political 
discussion. It doe.s duty for every act and measure that ban 
nr. other argument to support it. Only' tho other day, so 
eminent a politician as the present leader of the House of 
Commons, Mr. Arthui- Balfour, vindicated tho retention «t 
Chitral on the impeiioua sooro of ‘ pre.Ntige,* forgetting that 
even the carefully edited Chitral Blue-book showed that tho 
occupation was part of a deliberate scheme designed so far 
back as 1881). (Cries of ‘ shame.’) To me it soems that tho 
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^ prestige ’ both of the admini^tratioz) asd its officers, instead of 
suffering, is likely to be increased under a freer system, 
because, in the first place the work would bo more carefully 
and impartially done, just as judicial work is done more 
(autiously and carefully under a system of appeal, and 
secondly, because there would be a diminution of the possi- 
bilities of undeserved obloquy and disHatisfaotion arising from 
ignorance and misunderstanding which a little publicity and 
explanation would easily remetve. (Cheers.)” 

Educated Indians: Typical Credentials. 

But it is sometimes said that educated Indians are 
even less in touch with the people than District 
Officers are. Indians are said to be so denationalized 
by education as to no longer understand native life 
and sentiments. To this precious theory Mr. Mehta 
replied as follows : — 

What are tlio facts: Why, the large majority of tsiucated 
natives arc drawn from the tmall towns and villages of the 
‘Presidency, and have grown up in contact with all varieties of 
the trading and agricultural 'lasses. Then is the educated 
native estranged by hi.s education from his kith and kin, and 
utterly denationalized r So far from that being the case, w'c 
have had recently to denlore a very suggestive .spectacle of 
educated natives sympathi/ing and going hand in hand in an 
extreme spirit of reaction :ind intolerance with the old orthodox 
opponents of all social reform. It is monstrous to alleg-e that, 
however educated, th(i native can throw off the material from 
which he has grown and developed. A nati\e, educated or 
not, must in the nature of things intuitively understand native 
thought and feeling, where the most cultured European must 
lamentably fail. It is not a question of capacity or attain- 
ments. but in the one case it is a qiiestion of arduous effort ; 

in the other, it is simple nature But what arc our 

credentials of positive knowledge r The other day a friend of 
mine told me that he was travelling with a high English 
officer— a Superintendent of Police— and the conversation 
turning upon the debate on the Police Bill in the Viceroy’s 
Council, the officer was very ‘•evere upon my presumption in 
opposing it, as I could know nothing of things in the 3Iofu8sil 
— (laujjphter] — ^whatever may be the extent of my ignorance 
regarding tne city of Bombay, (Loud laughter.; Tin.*', gentle- 
men, is a typical charge in whi».b Anglo-Indian ofiieials arc 
fond of indulging. Though by no means a very favourable 
specimen, I am willing to submit t(» an examination on that 
point— (laughter and cheers)— not of ability, but of knowledge 
and experience of the people. I)uririg a practice of a quarter 
of a century, I have gone on prt*fe‘>sional bu.‘»iness, tinu's with- 
out number. I have fraverted in this way (xuzarat and 
Kathiawar, Rajputana and Central India, the Dihtrict.'j to the 
East and a great p<jrtionof the J>eccan and Southeni Mahratta 
country. J have thus visited not <*nly the large and small 
towns, but thanks to the combination of revenue and judicial 
functions — (laughter; — I have followed the camp.s uf iii.-triet 
Officers from village to village m the remotest part.s of the 
Presidency. I have had to ajipear before all classes of officers 
from the Mahalakari and Mamlatdar to the Distri< t Magistrate 
and the District Judge. I have practiced in the Courts of 
Native State.s and have pleaded bf-i(.re Native Chiefs and their 
judicial officers of every degree of '’cmpetence. In the. course 
of these peregiinations, I have come in free, clo.'-e, and spon- 
taneous communion with all classes of clients, from the Thakore 
and Talukdar, the tradesman and the artisan, the zemindar 
and the rayat, not to forga the famou.s outlaw of 

Kathiawar of present dayc, don't t-e alarmed, gentlemen, not 
*in the way of Iwing looted— (a laugh)— but in friendly converse 
and consultation. Bui it is not the extent of this communion 
only, that is of imtMjrtancp, it i^ the nature and character of it. 
In Gu/arat, Kathiawar, and Kajputana at least, 1 wii.v a 
native speaking in a common \(ri,acalar ; in the Malirattji 
country, I could understand, though I could not freely speak 
in the language of those part«-. ^onfejs ray igmnance of 
Canarese. This alone gave me iitmioasurable advantage 
over the best of Europeans. Bat wh^;t was still greater, the 
hearts of the people would open t() me as they could never open 
to any, even the most sympathy M' /, officer, and I could enter 
into their real thoughts and feelingn and interests without let 
or diffiotaltyr. These are my credentials, end they are typical 
of those of hundreds of educated and intelligent natives. I 


think wo can therefore lay claim to know a trifle more of the 
heart and mind of our couni^jymen than the ablest and most 
experienced of English officers. Some of them have deservedly 
earned a high reputation for industry and capacity in com- 
piling statistical catalogues and encycloptedias of every variety 
of Indian information : they perhaps possess a larger collection 
of the dry bones of Indian hi.story. Biit of the living forces 
of Indian life and sentiment, we must humbly take the liberty 
of claiming a more intuitive, intimate, and superior knowledge. 
(Applause.)” 

Their Constituents. 

Coming to the question, Who are the constituenta 
of educated Indians ? Mr. Mehta said that, without 
being elected, their communion and common nature 
with the people qualified them to understand and 
to interpret their wants in a more representative way 
than their foreign ruleis. 

ICathiawar chief was once put up to say in England that 
native' chiefs had no sympathy with bodie.s like the Congress- 
and the ways of our cducat(‘d dasses. (Laughter.) Nothing 
could bo more inaccurate. Speaking from my own knowledge, 
I can vouch that the majority of the diiefs of this Presidency 
have (lot -0 sympathy with the aims and objects of educated 
natives— (applause)— and specially with those of the CVmgress 
—(loud applause)— and they have given .substantial proofs of 
their friendly interest. It is true that they do not always give 
open expression to their views, for fear of displeasing their 
politifal officers, who have it in their power to harass them iiv 
a hundred ditferent ways, or to withh(thl from them the guns, 
orders and honours which they dearly love. But we can knOW 
aud interpret their opinions and sentiments better than political 
ofliccrs. We know that they are true and loyal, but wc know 
how they resent the treatment that is often given them, for 
example, in the close and secret maimer of deciding upon their 

claims and rights and ditferences We can equally 

represent the great masses of tlie people, aud we (sau enunciate 
their grievances and the measures for redressing them. We 
can ask for u reduction of the salt tax in their interest ; we can 
ask for a lighter ussessmt'iit of the land : w’e can ask for them 
ecou(-my and reduction of ( xreuditure, and we can point out 
that T.othing is more responsible for squandering the revenues 
of tlic t ountry than the military policy which has again coint- 
info favour since 1 884 -IBS'), We I'an pc^int out that, while 
one north-west scientific froutiiT was bad enough, that policy 
has added another i>romising to be equally troublesome, if not 
in qmc worse, on the north-east, in the comiuost and acquisi- 
tion of Upper Burma It is no doubt a proud prospect 

for vainglorious ‘great Englanders,’ but the country regret- 
fully ensts wistful glances on the wise policy of ly d Lawrence, 
w’hoKc keen sagacity had recognised that by effort.s and 
outcrjrises to strengthen the outposts and :fi:OTtierfl, you mo.y 
Iw indirectly weakening the base by impoverishing the people 
and undermining their contentment.” 

“A High and Nolle Mission.’’ 

‘‘In these and a hundred different ways we are,’^ 
said Mr. Mehta in conclusion, “qualified by ouf 
po.siti )n, our circumstances and our education to* 
speak for, to represent and to serve our countrymen 
of all grades and classes. It is a high and noble 
mission, imposed by duty and sanctified by patriotism. . 
Let us hope and trust that we may be enabled to 
rise higher and higher to it, to guide it with un- 
swerving loyalty, to temper it with discretion and 
moderation, to prosecute it with constancy and 
integrity, and cement it with harmony and union. 
Individual persons can participate in it in only a 
small and humble way, hut your presence here shows 
that if we honestly and fearlessly endeavour to per- 
form what little it may be given to each of us to do^ 
we may he sure of the unstinted and generous sup- 
port and appreciation of our countrymen of all classes, 
creeds and persuasions.” (Loud and long continued 
applause.) 
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THE CONGHESS AT POONA, 


The Eleventh Indian National Congress, which met 
at Poona during the closing days of December last, 
was, as our Special Correspondent informs us, and 
as may be gathered from the universal testimony of 
the Indian press, a lirilliant success. Those who 
feared, and those others who hoped, that it might 
prove a scene of faction and division, feared and 
hoped in vain. It would seem, indeed, that the 
differences of opinion which were brought to light 
during the preparations for the Congress have, from 
one point of view, proved a blessing in disguise. 
They served to kindle eutlmsiasm and to arouse 
curiosity. It is impossible within our limits of space 
to attempt anything like a full report of the speeches 
delivered at Poona. We print, however, the text of 
the resolutions which were adopted, and we endea- 
vour, in the two following articles and elsewhere, to 
present to our readers in succinct form the salient 
features alike of the National Congress and of the 
Social Conference. These are supplemented by the 
brilliant and suggestive siieech delivered by Mr. 
Pherozeshah M. Mehta at Bombay, of which we 
reproduce the greater part, and which Sir W. 
Wedderhurn, M.P., discusses on another page. 
Lord Lansdowne, speaking at a University Exten- 
sioh meeting in London on January 24th, said that 
the extebsion of municipal government in India, and 
the admission of Indians to the legislative councils, 
far from embarrassing British authority, had been 


“ the means of giving a useful outlet to public 
“ opinion in the country ” and had “ in many ways 
“ assisted those who are responsible for the conduct 
“ of the affairs of India.*’ The Indian National 
Congress, which Lord Lansdowne apparently forgot 
to mention, fulfils the same useful purpose on a 
vastly greater scale. Its opinions, formulated by 
the educated community, expressed by representative 
Indians of ability and experience, and embodied in 
its resolutions, deserve the careful attention not only 
of students of that most fascinating of all movements, 
the course of events, but also of Parliament, the con- 
stituencies of the United Kingdom, and the Govern- 
ment of India. The position of Lord Melbourne’s 
Ministry in the House of Lords was compared to the 
position of a water-logged wreck into which enemies 
from all quarters poured their broadsides. Lord 
Salisbury’s Ministry is strong in the House of Lords, 
but it is hara8S(3d by a tangled skein of foreign 
difficulties, and it cannot lightly ignore the essen- 
tially sane and moderate requests of the millions of 
loyal British subjects in India. 

One of the first and most important resolutions of 
Ihe Poona Congress expressed the o])inion that the 
Royal Commission on Indian Expenditure will be 
useless unless it enipiires into the lines of policy 
which regulate expenditure. Before the administra- 
tion of British India was transferred from the East 
India Company to the Crown, there was a periodical 
stock-taking every twenty years at each renewal of 
the Company’s Charter. These periods of investiga- 
tion coincide with the concession of some of the 
greatest boons which the people of India have 
obtained. Since 1858 there has been no such en- 
quiry, and, as we have so often shown, the present 
Royal Commission is not by any means the kind of 
CoinmiKsion which was wanted and asked for. It is, 
in the emphatic words of Mr. Baikuntha Nath Sen, 
who proposed the resolution in question, “ neither 
the semblance nor the shadow of what they 
“ wanted.” Ho referred in terms of the deepest 
gratitude, and amid the cheers of his vast audience, 
to the services of the British Committee and the 
Indian Parliamentary Committee in o>>taining the 
appointment of the Commission. But what the 
spokesmen of those bodies asked for was enquiry 
into the condition of the people of India, their 
capacity or incapacity to bear their present financial 
burdens, the possibility of reducing expenditure, 
the nature of the revenue system, and the financial 
relations between India and the United Kingdom. 
Lord Welby’s Commission, thanks to 8ir Henry 
Fowler, is much less ambitious, and it deliberates 
with closed doors, as if, in the words of one speaker, 
it were hearing some specially unsavoury divorce suit. 
Still, that is no reason why it should not be used for 
all that it is worth, and it will be strange indeed if 
the strenuous labours of Sir W. Wedderburn, Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji, and Mr. W. S. Caine produce no 
good result. The Congress, as was to be expected, 
laid special emphasis upon the need of taking 
evidexi<*e in India as well as in London, a suggestion 
which ought not to escape the notice of Lord welby 
and his colleagues. It is hard to see how, in spite 
of Sir Henry Fowler, the Commission can avoid 
investigation of policy. The Congress, at any rate 
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has conflistently maintained that the chief cause of 
India's hnancial emi^arrassments is not the fall in 
exchange, hut the growth of military expenditure. 
It sees the only remedy in ** a material curtailment 
of the expenditure ua the Army Services and other 
** military expenditure, Home Charges, and the cost 
** of civil administration.’' Mr. D. E. Wacha, who 
proposed this resolution, rightly complained that 
adequate details of expenditure are not furnished by 
the Government of India. We need not, at this 
moment, dwell upon a subject with which our readers 
are so familiar. Ihit wo record with great satisfaction 
the appointment of so indefatigable a worker as Mr. 
Wacha to be joint honorary Secretary of the Con- 
gress in India. tSidc by side with his resolution we 
may place another, moved by Mr. 11. A. Wadia, of 
Bombay, declaring that the expenses of expeditions 
which aim at extending tlie frontiers of British India 
should be shared between the United Kingdom and 
India, and that without some such guarantee the 
^‘forward” military policy will involve India in 
hopeless financial confusion. The point is, of course, 
that if British taxpayers bore a part of the expense, 
these expeditions would disappear. In this con- 
nexion we may mention T)r. Bahadurji’s grave alle- 
gations as to the reckles-s waste of stores in India — a 
possible cause of expenditure to which Lord W'elby’s 
Commission may well pay attention. The result of 
extravagant expenditure is seen in the odious 
severity of the salt tax and the neglect of educa- 
tion. One of the resolutions of the Congress thanked 
Lord George Hamilton for his promise, made last 
September, to take an early opportunity of reducing 
the salt tax. The mover, who cited ^ome appalling 
statistics as to the con.sumption of salt, expressed a 
fear that, in view of Lord G. Hamilton’s promises 
to Lancashire, the thanks of the Congress might be 
premature. The fear was well grounded. Sir James 
Westland has since proposed to employ fifty lakhs, 
not in reducing the .salt tax, but in readjusting the 
ootton duties. Can we wonder if Indians reflect 
bitterly that “on the one side you have the Man- 
** Chester manufacturers, whose voice is powerful, 
■“ and who make and unmake Cabinets ; while on 
“ the other side you have the Indian peasant, 
“ always quietly bearing the burdens that God and 
“ man may choose to impose upon him "i' 

But the financial question, grave as it is, is not 
the whole of the Indian problem. Lord Lansdownc, 
in the recent speech which we have already tj[uoted, 
said that if he wi.shed to show what Englishmen 
were capable of accomplishing, he would point to 
India. It is probable that he was not thinking at 
the moment of the threatened interference with trial 
by jury and the continued combination of executive 
^d judicial functions iu the same officers. It is 
impossible to exaggerate the importance and the 
value of the speeche.s delivered upon these subjects 
by two such competent authorities as Mr. W. C. 
Bonner jee and Mr. Maiiomohan Ghose. Mr. Bon- 
nerjeo, speaking with the authority of the leader of 
the OaJeutta Bar, expre.ssed the alarm which is felt 
at the changes that are continually being made and 
threatened in res2)0ct of trial by jury in India. His 
speech was a luminous survey of the history of the 
subject down to the recen: Jury Bill which, accord- 


ing to Lord Elgin, proposed a system of special 
verdicts merely for the sake of obtaining an academic 
discussion of the question. We should like to know 
— perhaps we do know — what would be thought of 
a Government whi(K, in the interests of a debating 
society, made a similar proposal in this country. 
Trial by jury is regarded as an institution of vital 
im2)ortanco in England. It is still more essential in 
India where district officers, whose knowledge of the 
vernaculars is sucli as to satisfy an examiner, need 
the co-operation of jurors who do not need to 
translate the evidence of witnesses. Mr. Bonner jee 
was able to state that, so far as Bengal was cou- 
<;erned, not a single couij)laiut against trial by jury 
had been sent up by any section of the population, 
and nobody had even alleged that a jury had 
acquitted a criminal who ought to •have been con- 
victed. As for the egregious system of sjiocial 
verdicts, which would enable and encourage a judge 
to cross-examine jurors, Mr. Bonner jee cannot find 
in English history, from first to last, even a solitary 
instance of special verdicts in a criminal case. Mr. 
Manomohan Ghose. who in an admirable sjioech 
renewed the appeal for the 802)aratiou of judicial 
and executive functions, repeated the conclusive 
evidence which he lately adduced in our columns 
and at a meeting of the East India Association. ,We 
need not re-ojum Lore a subject of which eminent 
authorities treat on another page, except to cite the 
statement, mentioned )>y Mr. Gliose, of a high 
Bengal official. That disinterested critic ivS re2)orted 
to have as.sured the Government of India that it was 
undesirable to divert the district magistrate of his 
judicial powers 1. ecause lie wai> the “connecting 
“ link ” between the police and the judiciary of his 
district. “ Conue( ring link.” indeed ! Hoc pnttexi^ 
mmiw culpam. The whole subject is, we are glad to 
say, shortly to be brought l^efore Parliament and 
the ^Secretary of iScate for India, and we trust that 
some practical steps may be taken, without much 
further delay, to reruovo wliat is undoubtedly a 
crying scandal. We have not left ourselves space 
to discuss the re.st of the rosrdutions. But they are 
not new. Indian reform moves slowly, and the 
demands which independent opinion in India puts 
forward from year to year have not the elementary 
merit of novelty. They are, nevertheless, of supreme 
importance, and t(3 ignore them, iu a sifirit either of 
contempt or of indifEoremo. is the part not merely of 
fools but of n;adiuen. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 

Ma. SuREMiRA Naiu Baneeii, in the opening words 
of the eloquent, luminous and comprehensive address 
which he delivered as President of the Eleventh 
Indian National Congress, described that assembly 
as the non-official Parliament of the Indian nation. 
It is nothing less. Whatever may be the differences 
of race and creed in India, all races and all creeds 
meet at the Congress upon a common platform, to 
protect and extend their rights and to redress their 
grievances. The preparations for the Poona Con- 
gress brought to light, indeed, certain differences 
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irithin the Oongregs camp upon the subject of Social 
lieform. Mr. Banerji, who referred to tliese incidents 
in statesmanlike terms, pointed out that those Indians 
who are, and those who are not, cordial supporters 
of the Social Conference are nevertheless animated 
by a common sentiment of devotion to the National 
Congress. The Congress has not, as yet, a ^^Titten 
constitution. Its proceedings and its composition 
are determined not by law but by custom. Proposals 
have, however* been made again and again during 
the past ten years to give to this organisation, \yhich 
is fighting a constitutional battle, something like a 
constitutional basis. Mr. Banerji warmly advocated 
the adoption of well defined rules, which should 
embody existing practice and obviate future difii- 
culties. The Congress has now passed beyond the 
stage of infancy. It has survived persecution and 
abuse, and what it has now to avoul is rather the 
internal danger of diss(msion and dispute. Nobody 
who surveys the triumphant career of the Congress 
will for a moment believe that that danger is serious. 
Lord Macaulay, in a prophetic moment, looked 
forward to a time when British Indian subjects, 
being instructed in European knowledge, might 
crave for European institutions. If such a day 
came, it would be, he said, the proudest in the 
annals of England. The day has come, and the 
Congress is the representative exponent of the 
wishes and hopes of the Indian people. ^Ir. Banerji, 
who dwelt with enthusiasm upon the brilliant record 
of the Congress, claimed for it that it had not taken 
up a singl-e question without bringing it into the 
field of practical politics. But it is not merely that 
in such questions as the enlargement of the Councils, 
the separation of judicial and executive functions, 
the reform of the Police and the more generous 
admission of Indians to the higher offices of State, 
the Congress has put forward with vigorous modera- 
tion the demands of the educated community. It 
has produced a new spirit, developed a new enthu- 
siasm, and in no mean degree united together 
the scattered elements of a vast and diversified 
population. 

The Indian Councils Act of 1892 was due to the 
continued agitation of the Cengress, but it fell far 
short of the hopes of the Congress. Mr. Banerji 
says that the people of India regard it not as a final 
settlement but only as a caatious experiment. Mr. 
Gladstone, discussing the provisions of the measure, 
said that he hoped it might lead to a living repre- 
sentation of the Indian people. Lord »<alisbury said 
much the sEftne. Would either of them maintain 
that in Bengal, for example, seven elected members 
can represent adequately the living strength of a 
community of seventy millions ? The stock argu- 
ment against the enlargement of the Councils is that 
the Government must have a fetanding majority, and 
therefore if the number of elected members is 
increasedi the number of nominated members must 
be increased also. The answer is that this increase 
in the number of official members is not necessary to 
secure a majority. Mr. Banerji cited the case of the 
CaJeutta Municipality where, although the elected 
membeifB constitute two-thirds of the whole body, 
the chairman never failed tO carry any resolution 
v^hioh he strongly desired to carry. If the number 
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of elected members of the Councils were increased, 
the Government would share in the benefit. Even 
Sir Charles Elliott has expressed the opinion that 
the extension of the Bengal Legislative Council 
materially added to its strength, its popularity, and 
its usefulness. The right of interpellation, in spite 
of a reluctance in some (quarters to give satisfactory 
amswers, has proved specially valuable not only in 
obtaining information for the public but also in 
removing mi8appreh(*nsions as to the policy of the 
Government. The practice might well be so extended 
as to include supplementary questions, such as we 
find in the House ol Commons, and brief explanatory 
speeches, such as we find in the House of Lords. 
Under the Act of ls92 discussion of the Indian 
Budget was allowed. But no resolution may be 
moved, or division taken, upon any item. Mr. 
Banerji maintains, and maintains rightly, that if 
there is one class of <]uestions more than another in 
which popular representatives should exercise control, 
it is in financial questions. The authority and use- 
fulness of the Co’incils are further threatened by 
the new doctrine ot “ mandate ” which declares that 
members must vote, not according to their opinions, 
but according to rule. It is one thing for members 
of Parliament to follow the mandates of constituents 
with whom they agree. 'It is another thing for 
members of a legislative council to obey tho 
dictates of a Secretary of State frcim whom they 
differ. Burke, who was a Conservative, though he 
called himself a Whig, refused iu vehement terms 
to accept instructions even from constituents. Lord 
Elgin, who is a Whig, though he calls himself a 
Liberal, is willing to arcept and to defend mandates 
from the India Ofiiie. Mr. Banerji discussed at 
considerable length the financial condition of India. 
If it be true, as John Briglit held, that the financial 
condition of a (iountry is a sure sign of the character 
of its Government, the Uovernment of India must be 
incompetent indeed. Ever recurring deficit, ever 
increasing debt, are the terms in which Mr. Banerji 
sums up Indian finance, and, with Sir Auckland 
Colvin, Sir David B.irbour, the Bombay Presidepy 
Asssociation, and the iiritish Committee of the Indian 
National Congress, he finds the chief cause of 
financial embarrassment in the policy of military 
aggression. The recent expedition to Chitral was 
condemned with reniarkable unanimity by Indian 
public opinion. “Prestige” compelled Lord Balis- 
bury’s Government to occupy the country in spite of 
the Viceroy’s proclamation. Air. Balfour says that 
the retention of Chitral will involve no addition to 
the Indian army. l»ut Lord Salisbury recently 
warned us that politicians are apt to under- estimate 
the cost of projects which they desire to fulfil. If 
the Indian army is able, without any addition^ 
strength or expenditure, to retain Chitral, it is 
obvious that its previous strength and expenditure 
were in excess of what was wanted. 

We trust that members of Parliament will read 
with attention Mr. Banerji’s vigorous condemnation 
of the costly, futile and dangerous “forward” 
policy. The true scientific frontier against Eussian 
invasion lies, he said, notin a remote and inaocesaible 
mountain, nor in the House of Commons, but in Um 
grateful hearts of a loyal and <*ontented people. 
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The “ forward ” policy, as Lord Lawrence foresaw, 
squanders the resources of India to no purpose, 
while urgent iloniestic reforms are postponed through 
lack of fumls. It is to Le hoped that the whole 
question, together with the question of the Home 
Charges, will be thoroughly sifted by the Eoyal 
Commission on Indian Expenditure. When ^Sir C. 
Dilke was invited on a certain occasion to state his 
views on an Indian (question, lie replied that he had 
stated them twenty years before, and the question 
t^tood where it did " It is not easy to lend novelty to 
the subjects which the Indian National Congress 
places in the forefront of its programme, but Mr. 
Banerji treated eac h in turn with force and spirit. 
As for the Indian cotton duties, he said plainly that 
if Manchester has a grievance, she should agitato 
for financial justice to India, and she would com- 
mand the sympathies of educated India. Financial 
justice is not to he found in the Home Charges, in 
Exchange Compensation Allowance, or in artificial 
restrictions on Indian industries. Mr. Banerji ex- 
pects— and we trust that he may not be disa]»]>uinted 
— great results from the labours of Lord Welby’s 
Commission, although, in common with all disinte- 
rested observers, he regrets that it carries (n its 
deliberations with closed doors. Every Associaticn 
in India ought, he said, to send representations t«' 
the Commission bearing on the question of Indian 
expenditure and the adjustment of charge.s between 
India and the Cnited Kingdom. Ho rc*peated with 
admirable cogency the case for simultaneous exami- 
nations, accentuated as it was by the glaring disparity 
between the best and the worst of the successful 
candidates at the last examination. Tlie concession 
of the riglit so patiently and so eloquently advocated 
by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji is as necessary to the 
efficiency of the pulilic service as it is to the cen- 
tinued loyalty of British Indians. The exclusion cf 
Indians from the commissioned ranks in the army 
is a pio(0 of gratuitous injustice which contrasts 
unpleasantly with the policy of Akbar. In dealing 
with the deplorable combination of judicial and 
executive fun( tions in the same officers, Mr. Banerji 
made a practical suggestion which wo heartily en- 
dorse. He proposed that an official document should 
be published annually in each province })y some 
recognised Association, recording the cases which 
illustrated the evils of the present system and the 
need of separation. Mr. Banerji’s remarks on the 
Jury Bill and tlie neglect of education in India 
deserve careful attention, and it is interesting to find 
the President of the Pongress declaring that Indian 
questions cannot engage much attention in England 
until they become party questions. Taken as a 
whole the speech is a remarkable and compendious 
statement of contemporary opinion among educated 
Indians. It should bo carefully read by English- 
men who wish to obtain an insight into Indian 
questions from the non-official standpoint. At the 
close of a brilliant and exhaustive address ^fr. 
Banerji reminded his hearers that the moral sympa- 
thies of civilised humanity were with them, and 
exhorted them to possess their souls in patience, 
supported by the undying faith that their cause, 
based upon the highest justice, must ultimately 
triumph. 


THE SOCIAL CONFERENCE. 

The rift in the lute at Poona has, of course, been 
exaggerated for the purposes of malevolent hostility 
either to the Social Conference or to the Congress 
or else to both. This was quite an inevitable result 
of the divisive forces at work. It is true that the 
Conference, which has just held its ninth meeting, 
.asssombled for the first time in a separate mondap 
from the Congress ; and on the face of this fact 
there is testimony to an unhappy perversity or one- 
sidedness of view on the one part or on the other or 
on both. It seems incredibly thoughtless to suppose 
that movements of the magnitude and complexity of 
the Conference and the Congress, movements that 
touch so many and so sensitive roots of social senti- 
ment over so vast an area, can possibly go forward 
without frequent and considerable friction. The 
reasonable anticipation is directly the contrar}’. Men 
will think differently, _ for fifty reasons beyond 
human control. Men will act at different rates of 
promptitude, and go off at ime\pcctf?d tangents. 
Men will persist in believing that just their own 
particular view is right, and tliat every other 
possible view is wrong. The full tlower of rea'^on 
does not bloom in the actions of a nation or a party 
all in a Hash. Let us bo reasonable in our expecta- 
tions of Indian reforms. And let us look at the 
facts dispassionately. 

What is the extent of the rift ? It is not true to 
say that the Congress refused to allow the Confer- 
ence the accustomed use of ii^ poudoL At an early 
stage in the preparations fur the Congress a section 
of the Poona Committee took up a position, though 
at that time without the support of any of the other 
Congress Committees, in view of whicli the leaders of 
the ^Social Conference decided not to ask for the 
customary favour of the loan of the pavilion. These 
faLt.s, exaggerated as they have been by men who 
care neither for the (Jongress nor for the Conference 
except in so far as the one may be employed to 
injure the other, do uot justify the conclusion that 
the Congi’ess had bidden the Conference go its way 
in separation. Of course, the two movements are 
perfectly distinct in their organisation and in their 
imiuediato and particular objects; and the fact that 
the i’ongress originally included in its programme 
one section of the subjects that are now cared for 
by the Conference shows nothing more than that the 
division was practically expedient for the better pro- 
gress of the general cause. The holding of the 
annual meetings of the two bodies in the same town 
and in the same building was simply a matter of 
general convenience, most of the visitors sympathising 
with both lines of reform work. The ill-judged 
energy of the particularists has made the ritt more, 
distinct for the moment by leading the Conference 
to refrain from asking the use of the Congress panda! 
as cn former occasions. Now how far does this 
concession to them represent the views of the ad- 
herents of the Congress? A circular letter was 
addressed to each of the standing committees of the 
Congress, asking their opinion as to the loan of the 
Congress pandal to the Cpnference, and the following 
is a summary of their replies : 

“There are 28 replies favourable to the Conference phs 4 
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whirli are indifferent or ativine reference to the CongroHs : in 
:ill b’i. There are bertidcH 17 unfavourable, but <>f that number 
1(> are in full Hympathy with Conference work, bnf adviHc ( <1 - 
< e'*.siou tluH year to the Poona f.ppo.sition, and there are only 1 
leplieH which scorn to b(3 opposed. The proportion ot favour- 
able to unfavourable is thn^ nearly 2 to 1 ; and, iru Indn^ th(.*M- 
ivho advise concession for tla.- year only, the proportion is a- 
(i to I In the order of proviiues, the Bombay replies are . 
of these D are favourable, 2 ^ylupathetic, and 2 opposed. 
Taking the last two to^yether, the proportion i- more than 
2 to 1. Tho Madras replies an- out of which s ar\‘ favmir- 
able and I indifferent. Thu- it may bo seen that tec \vliiilo < 
jMadras with one single ev- e'dioii is favourable -and tliut 11 .• 
U indirt'erent, and leaves the whole thing to tlic I uona. Coin- 
niittee. In tho North-W^tern Proviuc^is tvid Oudh, (uit ot < 
replies received, 6 are favourable, and only I is opp.)s*'d ihe 
proportion of favourable t. opposed is, theretore, <> to I in 
tlu Punjab, the favouraMc opinions, which are ..utwciyrh 2 
unfavourable opinions, e\en taaiuir into account tlie I whi< h i" 
indiffeivuit. Even in conservative Bengal, tleue are 2 cen.- 
inittee- who distinctly favour the Social CoulerciK c, and thcio 
are as many as 7 who sympathize with the C* utTouce but 
advise cencession this veur. Only conimittet''' there aic 
>ppoHed t<. tho Social Conference, and only 1 is mditi. rout 

These iiguros show that the temporary eori'jesaion to 
fanotieal narrownoss, in the interests of internai peace, 
h.as }»eeii made, wliether wisely or unwisely, to a .small 
minority. Farther, although the elements of the 
minority are sporadic, tliO main part of the excite- 
ment on the subject has radiated from Foona as far 
as llouibay and Satara. The discontentment, though 
large eiiougli to make an unseemly appoaranuo, w ill 
not* essentially alTect the energies of the (joTiforonce. 

Wiiat is the true explanation of the division*:' 
Mr. Justice Kanado rejects as insutlioient the very 
general explanation “that this excitement is due to 
personal dilToronces and party quarrels * Ttiis 
explanation seems too ol'vious. “It is a cLaracter- 
istic of our people, says Mr. Justice ivanade, “ that 
where a dozen people work together, one half will 
call the other half mad or wicked. It is our general 
ha I ’it to misunderstand one another. IVople think 
there is no good man among their opponents. But 
party differences and personal misunderstandings 
have never made a whole nation mad. It wall not 
be fair to the intelligonoe of other pla< -'s in the 
country of w'hich this city boasts to be the capital 
to accept this explanation?' Such misuiiderstauding 
and uucharitableness are, unhappily, but too com- 
mon in all latitudes. Mr. Justice L’anado thinks ho 
has found a deeper and more real cause for the 
peculiar fervour of Poona in this matter. He looks 
up and down the social history of India, and re- 
marks that various methods of working out problems 
of social reform are adopted in the different parts of 
the country by different races. ^ There is the luethoa 
of rebellion ; the method of utilising caste organisa- 
tions ; the method of appeal to religious feeling" ; 
the method of pledge, or sense of honour , the 
method of recourse to legislative aid. Now, says 
Mr, Justice Eanade, 

“The peculiar feature of the luovemont in thi-i rremdoTuy 
c.s that we want not to w'ork on single line, but to work on .‘nl 
lines together, and above all not to break with the paat .mil 
cease all connection with < ur society. We do not proceed ou 
the religions basis exclusively, a.s in Bengal. Wo have the 
different Samajas, hut somehow or ^ther tharo is something in 
our nature which prevents in from bodily moving mto an9ther 
camp . We do not desire to give up i >ur hold on the old cstablishiMi 
irisfcituffoiis. Some might say this we.akoertB, owers 

think it connects our strength. Heform jork ht^ not been 
carried out In this rresidem y on any one dehnite Uno, but we 


arc trying all the moth >.E which I have placed before you. If 
we were to follow' any one irLcthod, our quarrels would cease 
If we were distinctly propa:*' l to .stand in a camp of our own, 
le.aving the wdiole coinnuiuitv to do what they like, we might 
be at peace, for thi.s is ex-c tly what our friends the reactionisL 

and the «)rfhi>do.\ c-oniimiiiitv .iro desiring us to do W>' 

lire not disposed t<> folL-v .iny one method, and we apply 
number of rnelhods to a T.niuber rf problems, and we do <lc.sire, 
above all, n<»t to o( Mipy a separate camp for our.selves. This 
is, in my opinion, the < hi -f ivTisou why there has been so mueh 
misundtwst anding and s*.. ; oxhibitiou of leniper; and wheii 
yon add to that pt-r^-a rd and private ditt'erences, you will 
understand why tin- nnfoit-oiate oppodtion which was n"t 
offered eKewlieiv was .‘xhj’ ited in this beloved city of ours.*’ 

There can be no (question but there is very solid 
matter in ^this explan:iti(?n of Mr. Justice Kanado’s. 
The difficulty, liowovei explained, remains; and how 
far it may be carried., and how' deeply it may be 
accentuated, depends ( ii how far the dissentient 
minority are uiiionabl** to calm rellection and a com- 
mon.senso view of < tt.corted action ou various 
grounds for a great comim n object. 

The presidential iuMress of Dr. Bhandarkar 
handled earnestly ami iiapressivoly some of tho more 
outstanding rp.iestions ( t .social reform. Speaking of 
the proposals of tlio C' nference a> to the condition 
of women, ho pointed ( Ut. but too truly, that “one 
half of tho inteilectuah im/i-al, and spiritual resources 
of our country is l eir.^ wasted.” So fai* as the 
education of woiueii i-? Loncornod, some not incon- 
siderable first stop'’» iiavo been taken. Thus, the 
first resolution expressed satisfaction with “ the 
efforts that have l*ccx made by various private 
societies and Sarnaja^ in (Calcutta, Bombay, Poona. 
Ahmedabad, Jallaiidar. aii'I other cities, and by tin* 
Native States of Bare-Ia .iml Mysore, for tho pro- 
motion of liigher fen.file education ” in various ways, 
while urging that fuirlier organised efforts should bo 
made in tho same directicu. Time and tide run strong 
on the side c>f ilie rofuriaers, though discretion and 
patience must remain steadily vigilant at the helm. 
Idle distressful illustrations of married woman’s life, 
which were cite«l as (.(.'Uiiiiou examples, ought to 
touch the heart and cu:i.science of every man whose 
feelings have not becoiao petrified by custom. The 
“ill-assorted match " of the old man and the young 
girl Dr. Bhandarkar condemned even mure energeti- 
cally than the “ liuman sacrifice” resulting from 
grievous inequality of [>hysical strength. In either 
class of cases, there can be no doubt but the 
reformers must expect strong opposition and hind- 
rance, latent or disguised rather than openl}' 
declared. Allied with tliese cases is tlie practice of 
early marriage, which 1 >r. Bhandarkar attacked on 
historical and .so( ial, as well as on physical, grounds. 
As regards caste, a distinct reversion to the older 
freedom is in strong progress, fostered immensely 
by English example and by the social modes of 
intercommunication, e.-jpecially the democratising 
railway. The preposterous way in which society 
has been broken up by over-driving the principle of 
caste is shown by the fact that one of the resolutions 
advocated inter-communication as regards eating 
and marriage-alliance between members of the 
subdivisions of the same caste. So much at least 
is necessary before the larger fragments can be 
gathered together into the semblance of a whole. 
l>r Bhandarkar carefully pointed out that the 
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reforms advocated by the Oonference involve no 
break of continuity, while they are necessary to the 
free expansion of the energies and capa(‘ities of 
the people. The solid basis of his position is 
indicated in the following sentences : 

“You will ^ee that what is necessary in order :haT <^hc'«e 
tvform.s may como into prnctiiio is that there sli<''.Id ‘iprin^r up 
in our hearts a sense ol' justice, a keen sympathy Icr the "uller- 
ings of others, ami a love for one’s own country and rax*, and 
.IT) anxiety lor ihi-ir future well-boin^r .... If we .>k Eng- 
land to remove our disahilities, we must ns a n^fi ^sriry pre- 
liminary ^how that we are wortliy of the fav<u.r ‘y removing 
the disabilitie.s of the oppresstnl olasses * Jtty. Thus 

and thus alone will our eoiuitry prosper. Every - l.v'u,- for 
hettering our condition is destined to fail if it T-t*.!:.: make 
provision for the growth of these sympatheti*- virues, and 
through them for the realisation of social rcfi>nn. L* ’ 'is thtu 
invigorate and elevate our soula by ever plaEng **ei. re *.ur 
mind’s eye the precept of the groat Indian r€l> rm'.r ot tin- 
sixth century before Chii.st, the lion of the Sakya r.; e. • b.anin, 
the enlightened : ‘ Cultivate a mind boundle'-K u: 'Vinpathy uu* 
.ill Ixinifs as i.s that of the mother who pirote-Ts : .idy *‘t>n 
tiy ‘iaeriticing her own life and with him pr. iamj ti- m this 
Sojial Cenference hall, ‘ May all living being-, K*i ^ le r ''rong. 
luwly K i' great, iniddle--i/ed or short, -mall (ir L.rge, >.tfn ‘-r 
un-een, living far nr near, born or to be Vtcrn, ’ e h.ij'ty 

It is not necessary to follow the programmo of 
discussion, but it ia especially satisfactory to note the 
resolution in favour of the education and social 
amelioration of the pariahs. Altogether, though 
the attendance might well have been larger, the 
discussion shows that the "Conference has pbmted 
germs of far-reaching social reform — germs that will 
steadily expand into beneficent growths thr^Tighout 
the peninsula. And the Conferenro and the Con- 
gress, while working separately, cannot b^it mingle 
their results, in mutual support and advaccemeut. 
It is only by a more or loss simultaue ms advance 
along all lines — intellectual, moral, and political — 
that any real and lasting ])rogre8.s can be made. 


A CHAl.LENGE FKOM MADiiAS. 


We have read with much interest the pul ticaiions 
of the Literary Society of the FresidoiKY College, 
Madras, for the past year. There is the Annual Report, 
together with two series of Lectures, and a series 
of Anniversary Addresses. From these papers it 
abundantly appears that the year has been 

characterised by remarkable activity on the part of 
the Society — an activity that forms a striking ex- 
ample to other places of learning and study. It is 
a ckarming feature of these lectures and addresses 
that the professors of other colleges, more espec ially 
those of the Christian and medical colleges, have 
generously co-operated with the Professors of the 
Presidency College. The subjects are of the most 
varied character ; they are handled with the mastery 
of experts ; and they are sufficiently instructive and 
interesting to justify their circulation far ani wide 
among the public in pamphlet form. They take the 
student and the general reader outside the limits of 
their textbooks and their ordinary range of daily 
interest, enlarging their mental horizon, and com- 
miuxicating a large and fresh impulse towards high 
matters ot literary, soientidc, social, and practical 
iauportance* . We remark, with amazement, that in 
18^4, ior the first time in the history of the Society, 


a social gathering was held ; and, without the least 
surprise, that the function was repeated last year 
on a larger scale with markedly increased success. 
Undoubtedly, “ considering the humdrum mono- 
“ tonous life an Indian student leads, unrelieved by 
any recreations of a social nature, an opportunity 
“ such as this all'orded him of spending a pleasant 
“ evening in healthy, innocent enjoyment, cannot 
“ but be most welcome ; and it is to be hoped that 
“ such gatherings will in future become an important 
“ feature of not only the ITesideney College Literary 
Society, but ^ilso of similar students’ societies.” 
Such meetings give salt to life. 

It is well worth while to turn the leaves of these 
Lectures and Addresses, and see the variety and 
treatment. The First Series contains lialf a dozen 
lectures ; and it seems a pity that Mr. Edgar 
Thurston’s lecture on methods of anthropometry as 
applied to ethnological research, which was delivered 
without writing, should not have found a place with 
tho rest. Professor Henderson, of the Christian 
College, surveys “A Neglected Field in Natural 
History ” — comparatively neglected, that is, in 
India — the study of the life habits of animals. 
There is more diiliculty, indeed, in prosecuting such 
.study in a tropical country than in a temperate 
region, not only from the more disadvantageous 
position of tho observer, but from the greater 
tendency of the animals to shun observation. The 
neglect is all tbo more strange in India, however, 
where venomous snakes, for example, kill their 
twenty thousand human victiu.s every year. Pro- 
fessor Allen, of tho ITesidency College, gives a 
>)ird’s-eye view of the origin and development of the 
English Parliament; and Professor Kellett, of tho 
Christian College, surveys Europe in the Thirteenth 
Century — “the C’entury of Organisation, of Order, 
and of Faith.” Both these historical lectures, 
simple, clear, and vigorous, are worth reading here, 
us well as iu Madras and India generally. With 
these wo may place Professor* Stone’s lecture on the 
late Sir John K. Seeley, w-hich happily deals, from 
personal experience, “rather with his unpublished 
“teaching than with his ru>okB.” “Ilis great 
“ «pialities,” says Professor Stone, “were his love 
“ of truth, his desire to advance knowledge — not 
“ for its own sake (I believe he w'ould have scorned 
“ the idea as absurd) but because of its msefulnoss — 
“ his strong sense of duty.” Mr. Glyn-Barlow, sub- 
editor of the Madras Timn, discourses very sugges- 
tively on “Nationalism and Literature,” and enforces 
an important and true principle. “With this noble 
“ end in view, of winning glory for your people and 
“ yourselves, you will surely do well,” be says* 
“ to set before yoursedves the remembrance that 
“ nationalism is a power in literature, and you will 
“ do well to make use, as materials for your work, 
“ of the things that your eyes have seen and the 
“ things that your ears have heard, and to mould 
“ them after the likeness of your hearts.” Surgeon- 
Captain Elliot’s sketch of the “Theory of Evolution” 
concludes with a carefully orthodox reconciliation 
with religion. 

In the second series we find five lectures. Pro-* 
feasor Satthianadhan, o£ the Presidency College, sets 
forth a comparison and a contrast of ** Greek and 
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Indian Systems of Pliiloflophy ” — a very compre- 
liensive and able discourse. The Eev. E. M. Mac- 
phaib also of the Presidency College, expounds the 
doctrine of bimetallism, with all the main arguments 
pro and con, but judiciously abstains from exi)re88ing 
any opinion for or against the doctrine. The other 
lectures are scieutitic. They deal with the Growth 
of Plants, the A'alue of Medicine to the State, and 
the problem of Heredity. 

The final pamphlet contains the addresses delivered 
before the Presidency Oolloge Literary Society at its 
last five anniversary meetings. They are all marked 
by distim t ability and I y reference to the conditions 
of Indian life. J^rofessor Satthianadhan loads oil’ with 
a discourse upon “Intellectual Eosults in India.” 
He lays just stress upon “ the intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual unity mjLieved by thought ” as a 
cause of tlie development of national life. lie 
speaks under the personal inlluence of Seeley, and 
with an elevated euthuaiasni and marked fairness of 
tone. “In accounting for the comparative biirreu- 
“ ness of the Indian intellectual field,” ho urges 
that “we s]u)uld never lose sight of the barrier of 
“ language,” and of the strain of poverty; and lie 
adduces examples to blunt the edge of Sir Lepel 
Grillin’s sweeping a.ssortion that ho did “not 
“ remember, in the last (quarter of a century, a 
“ single original work written by a native of India 
“ on any subject of general, literary, political, or 
“ scieutitic interest, which could fairly take rank 
“ with jiroductions of the second or even the third 
“ class in England.” Professor Denham, of the 
Mah.a'.tja‘s Collego, Mysore, speaks of “India in 
search of an Ideal I'nivenuty.” Universities India 
has already, but boNafi<l' universities are lacking to 
round and lompleto her system of education. Pro- 
fessor Denham reviews tLie univoraity systems in 
Western countries, but very properly remarks that 
“ every country will solve the great problem the 
“ sooner and more c()inpl(d.oly only when it makes 
“ due allowance f(jr its history, its associations, 

“ and peculiarities of national temjierament.” Ho 
wants a visible (iiiiversity with ec|uipments un- 
attainable by individual cottages. 

“Till' propwNMl for tie* of the iiuideus of a 

teaciiLui!: luiiveriiity, while !ii ii way to nmiove the 

reproro li of evt'u th m ivsp>*. t.tblo modioprrtv which attaclic.s 
to iutclloctiial re-ult- i:i Iiid' • i-* oiu* which need not interfere 
with the iiidcpor.ilcu. i* «if tL* :i.f?iiiatH(l collej^es. It would, 
however, Mipply wIu '! flioisG college!;) cannot Hupply, 

vi/., a common centre if Ic* ruing with all the advantages, 
intellectual, social, and iiK'ra!, attaching thereto, including 
such v'pet mlisod tea •! inar as 1(3 colleges eannot commiUKi. 
Just as Beiiai’oj aui Triv.idi, near Tanjore, are famous for 
the special stud\ of S.inskrit, .and answer the purpose of 
universities f.ir mure than <h; oTir so-called universities, s(* 
these commf>n centres of leaniiug would, in time, evolve special 
lines of study in thi.»'e brancl.ea f-T which India olfers peculiai- 
facilities. In the long list of the world’s uiiiver.sities, tl'.c 
Indian uuiverdties luijfht tlnu take, what they oanuot now 
take hy n‘;i>nn of their T:eirative existence, a really creditable 
place. “ 

The remaining three lectures came from the Board 
of Heveuue. The tSecretary offered a careful and 
able exposition of “Rome’s Government of her 
** Provinces.” The Hon. Kr. A, T. Arundol, member 
of the Legislative Council of the Board of Revenue, 
furnished a comparison and contrast of “Britain 
** under Rome and India under Britain.” And the 


Hon. Mr. Sturrock, also member of tho Legislative 
Council and of the Board of Revenue, discussed, in 
a strong roforruing address, “The Attitude of odu- 
“ cated HindJi.-, towards the education of Hiinlu 
“ womeu.'* Nij* doubt, as Lord Wenlock .said from 
the chair. “ wo shall liave to wait very many years 
“ ]> 0 fore the movement is taken up as rapidly and 
“ with as much enthusiasm as Mr. Sturrock advo- 
“ cato".” But there are signs that the mov'ement is 
l»egun an l gathering .strength. 

It will thus be seen that those papers cover a wide 
range i f svJ -je* ts. of practical as well as of theoretical 
importaii*' e. The guarantees promised by the names 
aiul posiitiijns the speakers are found to be amply 
hniioureil in the actual achiovemont. The Presidemy 
College Literary >Society thus throws down a high 
chaUo!ig«‘ t ^ all similar institutions, and wo trust 
they will ah have tho spirit to hasten to pick up 


DUE LONDON LETTEE. 


The (lueen has been pleased to approve the 
.appoints lent ot Mr. Mackenzie Dalzell Chalmers as 
Legal Member of tho ( 'ouncil of the Governor- 
(fenoral of India, in succession to Sir Alexander 
Miller, vvliose tenure of the appointment expires in 
April next. Mr. Chalmers has held tho Birmingham 
County Court Judgeship since 18SI. In 1894 he 
acted as Ciilof Justice at Gibraltar, and in 189.'; he 
was appointed a Commissioner of Assi/a. Before 
accepting tho (.'cunty Court Judgeship, Mr. ChalmecH 
had been Counsel to the Board of Trade, and in that 
capacity, and also in connexion with other Govern- 
ment I>e[>artmeiits, had great experience of drafting, 
notably in the (.ase of tho Bankruptcy Act. Mr. 
Clialmers is the autlior of a Digest of the Law of 
Bills of Kxchango and of a text book on the 
“Negotiate Instruments Act, 1881.” 

The “Diarist” in the Spealicr vfroio on January 
IHth : The appointment of Judge Chalmers as legal 
iiK^mber i f the Governor- General’s Council is an 
excellent one, and will do something to neutralise 
the eliect of certain other appointments that have 
been made recently- Mr. Chalmers is a man of 
except!'; nal abiliyv, who has long been marked out 
for piviu- ti(m. Indeed it was considered likely that 
he would be the lirst County Court .Judge to be 
promoted to the Bench in tho event of the 1‘arrier 
which at preseiV separates the inferior from tho 
supeiior courts being broken down. 

Mr. Budruddiii Tyabji has sent to the honorary 
secretary the following acknowledgment of the 
addres.s from the London Indian Society, congratu- 
lating him upon his appointment as a judge of the 
High Court of Bombay : “I beg to thank you most 
sincerely h r your having kindly forwarded to mo 
the address of the London Indian Society on the 
occasion td my recent confirmation to the Bench of 
the High Court. I beg to thank the members of 
the Society for the extremely kind, and I must say 
flattering language, in which they have been pleased 
to express their goodwill towards me and their 
appreciation of whatever small merits I may possess. 
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Please convey xny sense of gratitude to all the 
members of the l^ciety, and tell them how highly 
I ^preciate the kindness of my fellow-countrymen 
in England. It is to the young and energetic men 
now in England that India must look for her future 
progress in her moral) mental, and political career, 
and I can only say that I wish you and all others 
who now may be in England, all health and pros- 
perity and the complete attainment of the noble 
objects which they have in view and for the sake of 
wmch they have torn themselves from their friends, 
relations, and country.” 

It was announced in the London Gazette for January 
2 let that the Queen has nominated and appointed 
Colonel George Fletcher Ottley Boughey, late Eoyal 
Engineers, and Major Harold Arthur Deane, Indian 
Staff Corps, to be Companions of the Most Exalted 
Order of the Star of India. The Queen has also 
appointed Mr. Francis Erskine Dempster, of the 
Indian Telegraph Department, to be a Companion 
of the Most Eminent Order of the Indian Empire. 

It was also stated in the same issue of the London 
Gazette that the Queen has increased by two guns 
the salute enjoyed as a personal distinction by his 
Highness Sir Mahdo Singh Bahadur, Maharaja of 
Jaipur, G.C.S l. 

Mr. H. N. Haridas, a member of the British 
Committee, and the energetic secretary of the Surat 
Congress Committee, has during the past month 
given practical proof of the work which may be done 
by Indians in British constituencies. He has ad- 
dressed a series of meetings at Belper, 1 Jerbyshire, 
upon simultaneous examinations, the development of 
the representative principle in India, the policy of 
trans - frontier aggressi'm, and the separation of 
judicial and executive functions. Mr. Haridas has 
won the hearty sympatliy of the Belper electors, and 
he proposes shortly to continue the work which he 
has so admirably begun. 

AVe understand that on February 17th a paper 
will be read at the East India Association by Mr. 
Alfred Nundy un “ The National Congress, its origin, 
aims, and objects.” 

The programme for the new Session of the Indian 
Section of the Society of Arts includes papers by 
Sir James Lyall, G C.I.E , on “ Punjab Irrigation”; 
Mr. J. H. Glass, C.I.E. , Chief Engineer Public 
Works Department, Bengal, on “The Great Land- 
slip at Gohna in Gurhwal, and the Measures Adopted 
to Prevent Serious Lo‘n 8 of Life ” ; Mr. Walter R. 
Lawrence, I.C.S., C.I.E , on ‘‘ KasWir : its People 
and its Products ” ; Mr. C. Tripp (formerly of 
Sumatra) on “The To>>acco Industry of India and 
the Far East ” ; Mr. G W. Christison, on “ Tea 
Planting in Darjiling ” ; and Captain Charles Kolles- 
ton on “ The Deserted City of Hampi.” Sir Charles 
Crosthwaite, who was Lieut. -Governor of the North 
West Provinces when Qio Gohna disaster occurred, 
is expected to preside at the reading of Mr. Glass’s 
paper. 

In the Time $ of January 27th the writer of “Indian 
Affairs ” returns i to the questions raised by British 
Indian subjects ‘u Natal, and, with the aid of Mr. 
M* K. Gandhi’s statistics, easily disposed of the 


absurd contention that the vote of the European 
colonists might be swamped by an ever increasix^ 
number of immigrants from British India. It 
seems that in Natal there are 9,309 registered voters 
who are Europeans while only 251 are British Indians. 
In other words, the European vote — thanks to a 
high property (fualification — is thirty-seven times 
stronger than the Indian vote. With reference to 
British Indians in the Transvaal we may point out that 
their position is far worse than that of the European 
Uitlanders, on whose behalf Dr. Jameson made his 
raid. The Europeans are at least exempted from 
compulsory uiilitary service, but British Indians — 
not being “ white persons ” — are not. 

There are some vviseacres who are never tired of 
deprecating what they describe as the introduction 
of Western institutions into India. If they refer to 
representative institutions, they merely make them- 
selves ridiculous. As the Tinhn said on January 27th, 

the plea that the British Indian is unaccjuainted 
with the nature and responsibilities of representative 
government ” will not “ bear inspection.” The 
continued: “There is probably no other country in 
the world in which representative institutions have 
penetrated so deeply into the life of the people. 
Every caste, every trade, every village in India had 
for ages its Council of Five, which practically 
legislated for and conducte<l the administration of 
the little community which it represented. Until 
the introduction of the Parish Councils Act last year 
there was no such rural system of self- administration 
even in England.” 

We quote, without superfluous comment, tho 
following passage from the Jubilee number of the 
J)ad)j ILtirUy published on January 2l8t: — The 
Daihj Ncu's has always advocated the cause of im- 
partial dealing with the natives of India. It has always 
upheld the principle that India must he governed 
not as a place in which Englishmen are to make 
money but first and foremost for the benefit of the 
native populations. The Daily Xews has always 
maintained that by such a principle alone could our 
dominion in India bo made secure. Wo need not go 
quite so far as to insist that India ought to be 
governed according to Indian ideas alone, but we 
have always held that India must not be governed, 
and indeed cannot be governed, without the fullest 
regard for Indian ideas. That, as we have already 
shown, was the principle strenuously and (ontinu- 
ously advocated in these columns by Harriet 
Marti neau. Such opinions were not fashionable or 
popular then ; they have made immense progress 
between that time and this. 

How comes it that early ofidcial information, 
especially about Indian affairs, is so apt to find its 
way into the columns of the Times ? Last year some 
questions were asked in the House of Commons upon 
the premature communication to the Tunes of the 
conclusions of the Opium Commission, with the 
result that the Socrotary to the Commission received 
a severe rebuke. On December 26th last the Timf^ 
printed an evidently inspired article upon the Pamir 
Boundary Commission, including a sketch map which 
showed the boundary. Similarly, a fortnight ago 
the Timis accurately: foreshadowed in a leading 
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article the measures which ‘ Sir James Westland 
afterwards introduced for the readjustment of the 
cotton duties. It would ap[)ear that the Timo^ is, in 
some respects^ in touch with official sources which 
are not equally open to other newspapers. We 
submit that, if this is the case, the matter Is of 
importance not merely to journalists but also to the 
public. The opinions and prejudico.s of the Timen, 
and its mode of dealing with, certain subjects — as, 
for example. Dr. Jame8on\s raid — are not such that 
the British public can willingly permit it even to 
seem to obtain the position of their official mouth- 
piece. 

At the Empire of India Exhibition last year, as 
we learn from a report just issued, tlie directors are 
in a position to state that, from the actual percentages 
paid to them by exhibitors, the total sales of Indian 
goods were between £50,000 and £ 00 , 000 , and they 
believe that incidental outside business, done on 
orders secured in the Exhibition, equalled at least 
another £26,000: or, in brief, that the Empire of 
Indian Exhibition of 1805 benefited Indian trade by 
a sum not to be calculated at less than £7 >,00(). 
The directors express their pride that such favourable 
results have been achieved by a jirivate company 
without any financial assistance from Governnient or 
State rectgnition of any kind. 


THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONiUIESS. 


ELEVENTH SESSION. 


“A BRILLIANT SUCOE.SS.” 


TEXT OF THE K ESOL L T 1 o N S. 


(Fkom: Our. Special CoRRESPONUENr ) 

PooxA, Janiuirif \th. 

The Eleventh Congress has passed off moat sue- 
cosafully. Whatever fears may have been enter- 
tained as to the possibility of faction and divirtion, 
they were not realized. The Congress was, on the 
contrary, a brilliant success. 

We had well-nigh 1,()()0 delegates— loO more than 
the number at the Madras Congress. The local 
delegates mustered strong, but the number from out- 
side Provinces was also very satisfactory. To-day’s 
newspapers will give you a brief report of the three 
days’ sittings. The speech of the President has been 
most favourteblv received in India by the Anglo- 
Indian press. Those who hoped that he would in- 
dulge in tirades and denunciations have been disa| • 
pointed. Mr. Banerji had conceived the whole address 
in a spirit of splendid modetation. The matter and 
the manner of it were alike excellent. It occupied 
nearly throe hours in delivery. Every word of it 
was orally repeated without a single moment^ s 
reference, to the text — such is Mr. Banerji’s mar- 
vellous memory. It was fortunate that we had the 
advantage of the presence of oiu friend, Mr. Mano- 
mohan Ghose, who had just arrived from England, 
and from whom we heard the latest news with 
reference to Indian affairs in England. He spoke 


on the separation of executive from judicial functions. 
In the brief space of time allotted to him he brought 
out all the salient points of the controversy. J&is 
speech made an excellent impression on the audience, 
though it must be said frankly that the delegates 
refused to endorse his hopes of co-operation on the 
part of Mr. Bhownaggree. There were hisses at 
first at the mention of Mr. Bhownaggree’s name, 
until the President cried “Order!” Mr. Ghose’s 
speech has already been put into pamphlet form. 
Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee, who is a general favourite, 
spoke with his usual sound sense and vigorous 
reasoning on the Jury Bill. Mr. P. M. Mehta made 
no speech. After the indictment he had hurled only 
a week before on the Bombay platform against the 
opponents of the Oougres.s movement ho refrained 
from attacking further his defeated antagonists. 
Mr. D. E. Wacha spoke to two resolutions. The 
first referred to military expenditure, on which Mr. 
Wacha controverted s(;L:e further mis-statements of 
Sir James Westland’s, and refuted the suggestion 
that savings might be looked for in the near future 
from improved excliangc. The gist of his argument 
was that exchange was an unstable factor to depend 
upon, and that if permanent economies were to bo 
made in Indian finaiu es there must bo a reduction ' 
of the overgrown civil and military expenditure. 
Exchange was a precarious factor, and financial 
statesmanship would never warrant reliance on 
sources of income and heads of expenditure of a 
precarious character like the opium revenue and 
exchange respectively. Mr. Wacha also spoke on 
the import duties. He observed that it remained to 
be seen how the cotton duties could be repealed in 
face of the crying complaint touching the (mhanced 
duty on salt, which mu^t on every ground claim 
priority. The cotton duties, he contended, could 
only be repealed by first disallowing the compensa- 
tion allowance and by doubling the income-tax. 

The Congress afterwards considered a set of draft 
rules. But as those were prepared on the eve of the 
Congress, and as none of the Standing Committees 
had had leisure to examine them, it was resolved that 
the Committees should express their opinion fully 
tliree months before the date of the next Congress, 
which is to bo held in Calcutta. 

We also discussed the South African question. 
Mr. Seymour Keay spoke to a resolution on the 
subject of the reactionary notification issued some 
time ago by the Government of India gagging the press 
in territories under British administration in Native 
States. There was, of course, a resolution on the 
Koyal Commission which condemned its sitting with 
closed doors, and disapproved of the limited scope of 
the enquiry. The spe 0 i;hes on this resolution were 
good, each speaker discounting beforehand the 
final report. I trust that these speeches may have 
due effect upon the officials of the Commission. 
They will, at any rate, know that we Indians are 
convinced that from a Commission almost entirely 
composed of reactionaries, and acting under the 
inspiration of the India Office, little good can be 
expected. The frontier policy of the Government 
was vigorously attacked in an excellent speech by 
Mr. H. A. Wadia, the well-known Hajkot barrister. 
Our friend Dr. K. N. Bahadur ji, returned to his 
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charge against the Army Medical Service. The 
•juestion of Simultaneous Examinations vras taken 
up in an able speech by Mr. Kali Charan 
Banerji, an old and staunch Congress- wallah. Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji will be glad to see that his 
favourite subject was not neglected. Tiie Presi- 
dent also had referred to it in his speech, and 
expressed the hope that our “ Cirand Old Man ” 
might soon re-enter Parliament. Cither resolutions 
were passed to which I need not refer in detail. 
A tribute of praise was given to Sir William 
Wedderburn, as the indefatigable chair]. lan of the 
Pritish Committee, for his unflagging etiuitsinthe 
cause of India, and for his deep and abiding sym- 
pathy with our people. The resolution was carried 
with all honours — all the delegates rising :o their 
feet and cheering vociferously. As it was felt thfit 
there should be a Joint Honorary Secretary in India, 
the Congress unanimously appointed Mr. D. E. 
AVacha to the post. The appointment has given 
universal satisfaction, as Mr. Wacha is re< ‘gni.sed 
not aniy as one of the most zealous nghters in the 
Congress camp, but also as one of the ::: »st higli- 
minded, trustworthy, and good-natured oi men. 

Everywhere the impression created by this year’s 
Congress has been most favourable. I: wa^ a succ ess, 
and a grand success. With the exception oi the Bom- 
bay Congress of 1889, at which the ever to be lamented 
Mr. Bi'adlaiigh was present, I do nt)t think w^ have 
had such a splendid Congress. There were ])resent 
three ex-presidents of weight and aTnh. uity, Messrs. 
Bonnerjee, Mehta, and Ananda Chariu. We had 
besides Mr. Ghose, fresh from England with his 
impre.ssions, we had many Sirdars of the Deccan, 
and we had many true men and good from the 
diti’erent provinces. I’he Muhammadans who spoke, 
spoke well, especially the old dcdegate named Ali 
Muhammed Bhimji. The number or visitors never 
abated. The average was fully four thousand daily. 
We had as many as loO lady visitors — Parsis, Hindus, 
and Europeans. The Collector, the I^oJice Superin- 
tendent, and the District Judge were on tlie platform. 
Their names are Messrs. Silcock, Kennedy, and Crowe 
respectively. The President in his concluding address 
gracefully referred to the assistance they .rendered. 
The Keception Committee manfully did hs task, 
especially as to the convenience and comforts of the 
guests. The young band of volunteers, strong, 
also discharged their self-imposed duties with the 
greatest devotion, and were rewarded by the President 
with compliments at once genuine and hearty. They 
were mostly graduates and undergraduates. The 
President was also presented with addres-ses by the 
students, and he made a thoughtful and eloquent 
reply. Everywhere he made a most favourable im- 
pression by his well-balanced utterances. He spoke 
strongly in favour of social reform in the Congress 
camp, and displayed his warm sympathy by paying 
a personal visit to the camp of the promoters of the 
Social Conference and speaking there. The speech 
was warmly applauded. One of the most pleasant 
features of the Social Oonferenbe was the presence of 
a large number of Hindu ladies. Another was the 
speech of the Muhammadan delegate to whom I have 
just, referred. He made a capital speech on the 
respective duties of Midiammadans and Hindus in 


bringing an end to the tension caused by the de- 
plorable riots of the past two years in the Deccan. 
Mr. Surendra Nath Banerji paid a high tribute of 
praise to the perseverance, devotion, and tridy 
Christian spirit of Mr. Justice Eanade, who is the 
soul of the Social Conference. 

The following is, we believe, the accurate text of 
the resolutions adoi)ted by tbe Congress : — 

Text of the Jvi->olutioxs. 

1 . 

That the draft rules in regard to the constitution 
and working of the Indian National Congress as 
framed by the Poona Congress Committee in accord- 
ance with the Pesolution jh that behalf of the last 
Congress be circulated by the Poona Committee to 
all tlie Standing Congress Committees with instruc- 
tions to report to the Gonorai Secretary and Standing 
Counsel at least three months before the next Con- 
gress. 

II. 

That this Congress is of opinion that the enquiry 
by the Expenditure CommisHion will n be satisfac- 
tory to the people of this ' uuntry, nur bo of any 
practical advantage to the Guvernmen**, unless the 
linos of policy which regalate expen liture are en- 
quired into, and unless facilities <ire , afforded and 
arrangements made for receiving evidence •;ther than 
olheial and Anglo-Indian. And this Congress also 
feels that the enquiry would, in all probability, yield 
}>etter results if the proceedings were « Jiiductcd with 
open doors. 

III . 

That this Congress again records its ilrm con- 
viction that, in view of tlio embarrassed condition of 
the finances of the country, the only rer.iedy for the 
present state of things is a material curtailment in 
the expenditure on the Army ServiLCs an 1 other 
military expenditure, Home Charges, and the cost 
of Civil Administration, and it notices with satis- 
faction that export opinion in England has n-ow come 
over to the view of the Indian Pailiamentary Com- 
mittee, that growth in military expenditure is a more 
potent cause of Indian finant ial embarrassrnent than 
the condition of exchange. 

lY. 

That this Congress again appeals to the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State to take 
practical steps for the purpose of carr}?ing out the 
separation of Judicial from Executive functions in 
the administration of justice. 

V. 

That this Congress views with alarm the constant 
changes that are being made and threatened on the 
subject of trial by jury in this country, and regard 
being had to the fact that no demand for any such 
9 has been .made from any portion of the 

3 ^tion of British India, trusts that the Bill now 
the Supreme Legislative Council will not he 
further proceeded with, and this Congress, reaffirming 
BeselutionB passed bytformer Congresses,' also trusts 
that trials by jury wul bqextdzMl^ to districts and 
offences to* which the system at. present does not 
apply^ and that their yorddot-should he dual. 
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VI. 

That this Congress, being of opinion that the 
Ooveromeht of India Notification of 25th June, 
1891, in the Foreign Department, gagging the press 
in territories under British administration in Native 
States is retrograde, arbitrary and mischievous in its 
nature and opposed to sound statesmanship and to 
the liberty of the people, most respectfully enters its 
emphatic protest against the same, and entreats its 
cancellation without delay. 

VIL 

This Congress, concurring with previous Con- 
gresses, again records its deep regret that the 
labours of the Public Service Commission have prac- 
tically proved void of any good results to the natives 
of this country, and repeats its conviction that no 
satisfactory^ solution of the r^uestion is possible, un- 
less effect is given to tlie resolution of the House 
of Commons of Juno, in favour of holding the 
competitive examination fcr the Indian Civil Services 
simultaneously in ludia and England. 

YIII. 

In view of the gre-at extensions of the British 
power on the North- West and North-East of the 
proper frontiers of India into regions not contem- 
plated by Parliament when it passed Section 56 of 
the (jrovornment of India Act, the (ingress is of 
opinion that over aa<i above the sanction of Parlia- 
ment necessary before the revenue and forces of 
India are employed outside the frontiers of India, 
the interests of India absobitely demand that the 
expenses of all such expeditions should be shared 
between England and India. "Without some such 
additional guarantee, the forward military policy will 
involve India in hopeless financial confusion. 

1 \, 

The Congress dt)eins it necessary to record its most 
solemn protest against the disabilities sought to be 
imposed on Imlian .settloi ^ in South Africa, and it 
earnestly hopes tliat the British Government and the 
Government of India will come forward to guard the 
interests of these settlers in the same spirit in which 
they have always iuterfereil whenever the interests 
of their British-born sul j’etts have been at stake. 

X. 

Tliat in the oiiiuion of this Congress an}’ proposal 
to restrict the right of private alienation of lands by 
public Legislation as a remedy for the relief of 
agricultural iudobtednoas will bo a most retrograde 
measure ani will, in its distant consequences, not 
only check improvement, but reduce the agricultural 
population to a condition of still greater helpleasncs-. 
The indebtedness of the agriculturist classes arises 
partly from their ignorance and partly from the 
application of a too rigid system of fixed revenue 
assessments, which takes little account of the fluctu- 
ating conditions of agriculture in many parts of 
India ; and the true remedy must be sought in the 
spread of general etlucation and a relaxation of the 
ngidity of the present systom of revenuo collections 
in those parts of the country where the permanent 
settlement does not obtain. 


XL 

^ This Congress notes with satisfaction that the 
right of interpellation vestedrin non-official members 
of the Legislative Councils has, on the whole, been 
exercised in a spirit of moderation which has secured 
the approval of the authorities here and in England, 
and the Congress being of opinion that the practical 
utility of interpellations would be greatly enhanced 
if the members putting them were allowed to preface 
‘thoir questions by a short explanation of the reasons 
for them, urges that the right to make sucl: expla- 
nations ought to be granted. 

XII. 

That this Congress notices with satisfaction 
th.'it its views in regard to the urgent y and litiei of 
reform in regard to the condition of tlie (.'ivii and 
Milit.iry Medical servi(;os of the country are being 
endorsed in inHueutial Medical and Military circles, 
and tliat in the interests of the public, Medical 
Science and the profession, as also in tlm cause of 
economic administration, this Congress atfirms 1 1 ) 
tha^’ tlu^re should be only one Military Medical 
Service with two branches, one for the Europ-rm 
army and another for native troops, worked cm iden- 
tical lines ; (2 that the Civil Medical Service of the 
country should be reconstituted, a distinct and inde- 
pemlont Medical Service wholly detached from its 
X>re9eut Military coiin(3ction and recruited from tho 
opet. profession of ^lotlioine in India and elsewhere 
with a due leaning to the utilisation of indigenous 
talent, other things being equal. 

'/y) This Congrcs.s further allirms that tlie 3tatus 
and olaim.s of Civil Assistant Surgeons and Kospitaf 
Assistants ro<,uirea thorough and open encpiiry, with 
a view to tho redressing of long standing anomalies 
and conso(jiient grievaiic.oa ; and the Congrogs notices 
with regret that in their recent scheme of reorgani- 
sation of the Chemical Analyser’s department, the 
oft-admitto<l daims of Assistant Chemical Analysers 
Imre been apparently overlooked by Government. 

XIIL 

That this ('oagress while fully syrapathisirig with 
any genuino effort which the Government m.ay make 
for the suppression of law-touts, views with grave 
alarm those provisions of the Bill to amend tho 
Legal Practitioners’ Act now pending tho considera- 
tion of the Supreme TjOgislative Council which pro- 
to invest I>i strict Judges and He venue Cum- 
inissioners with the power of dismissing legal 
jwartitioners, and in oases coming under the Act, 
to throw the entire burden of proving their innocence 
upon the latter, and this Congress being of opinion 
that the provisions of the Bill are calculated to 
prejudicially affect the independence of the Bar and 
to lower the position of legal practitionei’s in tho 
eyes of the public without in any way helping to 
suppress law- touts or to f mother the ends of justice, 
urges that it should be dropped. 

XIV. 

That this Congress expresses its firm conviction 
that in tho interests of the country it is absolutely 
necessary that there should be greater fixity in the 
tenure on which land is held in the temporarily 
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settled districts than exists at present, and that 
Government should impose on its own action re- 
strictions against enhaiKonient of assessment similar 
to those which it has deemed necessary in the interests 
of tenants to impose upon the rights of private 
landlords in permanently «ettled estates. 

.\V. 

This Congress puts on record its emphatic protest 
against the retrograde policy that the GpvernmentT 
of India have tliis time followed in nominating a 
gentleman for tiio Central Provim es to the Supreme 
Legislative Council witliout asking local hodies to 
make rocommeudations for such nomination, and 
earnestly hopes that Government will he pleased to 
■"ake early 8tf*ps to giv^ to the Central Provinces the 
same kind of representation that it has already 
granted to Bengal, Ma Iras, Bombay’, and the North- 
West Provinces. 

XVI. 

That this Congress repeats its pivite.st of the last 
two 3’ears against the grant oi Exchange Compensa- 
tion Allowance to the andomiciled European ari<l 
Eurasian emj)/o>/< ^ of Government, iiiv(dving now an 
annual expenditure jf over a cv ore and a half of 
rupees. 

aVIT. 

That this Congress, while thanking the Govern- 
ment (jf India for rcLfjgnising the grievances of 
railway passengers in tiieir recent resolutions on the 
subject, desires to express its hope that Government 
will take efl'ectivo steps t<j bring about their redress. 

A VIII. 

This Congress is of opinion that the action of the 
Forest Department Vvinler the rules framed by 
the dill'ereiit Provin«.ii.l Governments prejudicially 
aifects the inhabitants of the rural parts of tlie 
country by subjecting them to the annoj^anco and 
oppression of forest subordinates in various ways, 
which have led to much discontent throughout the 
country. The objo(ts of forest conservancy as 
announced in the resolution of 1894, are declared to 
be not to secure the largest revenue, but to conserve 
the forest in the interest, chieiiy, of the agri( iiltural 
classes and of their cattle. The exi.sting .set of rules 
subordinates the f onsideratioii to the former, 

and an amendment of the rules with a view to 
correct this mischief i‘', in the opinion of the Con- 
gress, urgently called for. 

A IX. 

That this Congress tenders its thanks to the 
Secretary of State for India for his promise of 
September last to take an early opportunity to 
reduce the salt duty, and, concurring with previous 
Congresses, once more jdaces on record its sense of 
the great hardship which the present rate of 
salt taxation imposes upon the poorest classes of 
the coiintr}^ a hardshi)) which renders it incumbent 
on Government to take the first opxjortnnity to 
restore the duty to its level of 1888. 

XX. 

That this Congress is emphati(ally of opinion 


that it is inexpedient in the present state of edu- 
cation in the country that Government grants for 
Higher Education should in any way be withdrawn, 
and, concurring with previous Congresses, ailirms in 
the most emphatic manner the importance of in- 
» reaaing jaiblie expenditure on all branches of 
education and the expediency of establishing tech- 
nical schools and colleges. 

XXL 

This 0 mgress is of opinion that tho objectioii 
taken by Jjancashire man nfac tuners to the exemp- 
tion of Indian yarns below twenties is not well- 
fotindecl, and trusts that tlio Government cf India 
will stand firm in its policy of levying import dutie5> 
for revenue purposes, as such levy does not confii( t 
in any way with principles of free trade. 

XXIT. 

That this Congress concurs with its predc( essort. 
•n strongly advocating : - 

Tlic raising of the iiicDme tax taxable mi niniTim 
from 500 to 1,000 ru 2 )ees ; 

^ 1) Persistent pressure Oy the (rovornmont of ludi.i 
on all provincial administrations to induco them to 
carry out in its integrity the excise policy ciiunciated 
In paragraphs lOO, lOl, lo’;, of tho despatch pub- 
iislied in the Gazette of Ind'a of March, DOO, .incl 
tho introd'.u tion of a simple system of local o])tion in 
the case of ail villages ; 

(r) The introduction into the Code of Criminal 
IVocedure -it a provision ena’^)llng accuseil pevs ais 
in warrant cases to demand that instead ui l.-eiiig 
tried by the magistrate tliey 'aay be committcxl to 
the Court of f^^essious ; 

\iJ) The taking of immediate steps to improve the 
lot of the ])Oorer classes in India, fully fifty millions 
of the popularion- a number yearly increasing — 
dragging out a miserable existence on the verge of 
starvation, and several millions actually per.shing, 
in every decade, by .starvation. 

u; A modification of tho rules under tho Aims 
Act so as to make them equally applicable to all 
residents in, or visitors to, India without distinction 
of creed, caste, or colour : to ensure the liberal 
concession of licences wherever wild animals 
habitually destroy liuman life, cattle, or crops : and 
to make all licences, granted under the revised 
rules, of lifelong tenure, revocable only on proaf of 
misuse, and valid throughout the provincial jurisdic- 
tion in which they are issued; 

(J) The establishment of military colleges in 
India, whereat, natives of India, as defined by 
statute, may be educated and trained for a military 
career, as commissioned or non-commissioned officers 
(according to capacity and qualifications) in the 
Indian army ; 

{g) The organising throughout the more warlike 
races of the empire of a system of militia service ; 

(//) The authorising and stimulating of a wide- 
spread system of volunteering, such as obtains in 
Great Britain, amongst the people of India ; 

( i) The regulation of the imposition of the Water- 
cess by certain defined principles affording security 
to the rights of landowners ana of persons investing 
money in land ; 
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(/ ) The giving effect to the report of the I'arlia- 
mentary members of the India Office Committee on 
the subject of the Eules, Orders, and Practices in 
Indian Cantonments, with regard to prostitution and 
contagious disease, and the endorsing of their con- 
clusions : — 

(i) That the system and incidental practices des- 

oribed in that Eeport, and the statutory rules,- s ) 
far as they authorised or permitted tho same did not 
accord with the plain meaning and intention of the 
resolution of the Kouso of Commons, of June '^th, 
188-S ; and ' 

(ii) That the only effective method of preventing 
these systematic nialpractiLes is by express legisla- 
tion. 

Axiir. 

That a sum of lis. o(),()0() be assigned for the 
expenses of tlie liriMbh Committee and the cost 
of tho Congress puldicativ)!! Ln'Tha, and tliat the 
several circles do cnntrilmte as arranged, either n-»w, 
or hereafter in Committee, for the year 

XX [V. . 

That this (A7iigress here^iy tenders its most graV- 
ful thanks ‘o S:r W. Wodderburu and the «)']ier 
-uemhevs of tho liritish (\mgress Committee for tho 
services rendered by them to India during tho 
present year. 

xxv. 

That this Congress re-appoints IMr. A. O. Hume, 
C.T>., to be its (general Secretary for the en«iiing 
year. 

XXVI. 

That the Twelfth Congress do assemble on s’k a 
day after Christmas Day, 189^), as may be later 
determined upon, at Calcutta. 


“A MEANS or T.EAHNfXa S():\rETH[Na.'' 

The Manchstcr (iimrfh'Aii (December dlst) wrote: — 
The annual meetings of tlio Indian National Con- 
gress, which is bitting this week at Poona, always 
have a remarkable effoci'; on a large part— at least 
ono-half — of the English political press. Perhaps 
it is because the meetings are not very fully reported. 
At any rate the reporters’ notes are not accepted as 
evidence. The enst )m is rather for the leader writer 
to frame an imaginary Indian National Congress of 
his own and to discuss gravely the attributes ovith 
which it is endowed by himself. At the same time 
he frames a second imaginary Congress with entirely 
different attributes, and he solemnly or ironically 
lectures others for entertaining this vision. The 
vision which our Conservative journals firmly hold 
to be a reality seems to be that of a mass meeting 
of the Bengali Babus of Anglo-Indian fiction, 
talkative, greedy, and insincere, who agitate for 
universal suffrage in India with a view to their own 
political promotion and the undermining of pure 
and equal British administration in India. AVith 
this intelligent conception kept well in view, the 
British public is warned not to trust the assurances 


of those who represent the Congress movemen!: as 
tho tinal expression of the views and aspirations of 
all the people.s of India. For, to go no further, how 
can a body of Bengali Babus represent the Muham- 
madans of India, to say nothing of all tho distinctions 
of Jains, Sikhs, Parsis, AEarathas, Madrasis, and the 
re.st r* Tho weak points of this ])!tHe of teaching, 
wliich is delivered annually in almost the same terms, 
<ire, first, that the Oungress is not what these writers 
Imagine it to be, and, si^condly, the conception 
of it which they criticise as if it were the only 
alternative is not entertained by any intelligent 
]>erhon in thi.s country or in India Tho Con- 
grcb.s, as a matter of fact, represents tho political 
.>I?iniuns of many of those natives of India 
who have leisure, English educati<m, and a lively 
interest in politics — represents then, as it has been 
very well said, mmdi as tlie Social Science Congress 
or the British Association rcyimsents tlio body of 
p'iblir opinion tliat is most keenly interested in 
‘>’0< ial problem.s or scientitic progress. X"o doubt 
•niilions of Indians liavo scarcely heard ol it, and 
>!her millions have heard of it withou: any parti- 
<: alar interest ; it is so obvious that tho Congress is 
not formally accredited by tho whole body of Indian 
citizens that time sliould not bo washed in pointing 
•he fact out. But that docs not doyirive its proceed- 
ings of interest and value. It is tlie onstaut lament 
ol Indian officials that the minds of the yteoyde they 
govern are almost impenetrable to the individual 
European, it is one of tho main difficulties of 
Indian administration tliat it is carried on in a kind 
)f twilight in w’hich tho sbarjiest- sighted Europeans 
( an sometimes be scarcely sure that w’liat they offer 
as a helping- hand will not be mistaken for a threat 
*r a blow. Well, hero at least is a means of learning 
something. It has been our yiolicy to put a vast 
number of Indians, Hindu and Aluhammadan, in the 
way uf obtaining an education and the means which 
it offers of formulating and expressing opinions and 
feelings. When they make use of the means which 
have been ajl’orded thorn, only tho very dullest poli- 
tician wouhl ignore the indications tlius given of the 
thtuights that are current in tho minds of at least a 
large number of Indians, and those tlie Indians who 
are best equipped to influence their countrymen. 
Here we have been debating for nearly a year tho 
Chitral affair and the whole question of Indian 
ijreign policy which it involves, and every third 
word in tho discussion on both sides has implied 
some assumption as to native Indian feeling. The 
forward party have boon appealing to the Govern- 
ment not to damage British prestige in native eyes. 
AV"e ourselves have been far more afraid of damaging 
this country in the eyes of India by guarding against 
fauciiul dangers at the cost of oppressive taxation. 
AVhen we are all assuming that India thinks some- 
thing, and implying that the nature of her thoughts 
is of extreme importance in the framing of our policy, 
we should surely not ignore tho few opportunities 
there are of finding what any part of the population 
does think. On Saturday the Congress condemned 
the occupation of Chitral, and no doubt the full 
report will show that impatience of the financial 
burdens imposed by the forward policy was the 
feeling that led to this vote. Of course such a 
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vote has not the value of a referendum vote 
taken throughout British India on the question. 
It does not represent everything. Still is represents 
something, and it probably represents a great deal, 
for it would be extrava^nt to suppose that the 
educated and politically active Indians who man the 
Congress have in some strange way isolated them- 
selves from the mass of their countrymen and adopted 
opinions not generally current among those for whose 
support they appeal. A great deal of rather cheap 
ridicule has been spent on the Congress movement 
in favour of representative government. There 
would be less if it were known how small an 
•interval separates the reforms wliicli have been 
actually adopted and proposed by the Indian 
Government from those for which the Congress asks. 
The election of representatives on the Provincial 
Legislative Council in Bengal by the municipalities 
of each division differs very little from tlio schemes 
of representation, usually througli the medium of 
electoral colleges, which the National ( bngress 
‘‘agitators” have put forward during the last few 
years. We do not exclude the elective system in 
India now, and the (.’ongress does not ask for its 
indefinite extension. There is a strong feeling in 
this country that though the complete subjection of 
India to British rule has been more beueli( eiit than 
its earlier subjections to selfish or ignorant tyranny, 
still the subjection has been too complete to satisfy 
the conscience of a country which has made perfect 
self-government its own political ideal. No sane 
person overlooks the difficulty of making selt- 
govomment on a great scale work well in India. 
But it is the direction in which w’e must tend, and by 
educating the natives of India we are teaching them 
to look in that direction too. Meanwhile, if proper 
attention is given to such expressions of Indian 
opinion on .specific (questions as are audible even 
now serious trouble may be avoided. We ought of 
our own motion to have refrained from saddling the 
Indian taxpayers wdth a part of the cost of English 
and Irish garrisons under the head of “Ilome 
Charges ” for the Indian army. We ought not to 
have made India pay fur the India Odu.e in London 
when we did not venture to make the colonies pay 
for the Colonial Office. When things like this are 
dqne in the absence of any effective representation 
of popular opinion, they may give to a movement in 
favour of political changes the bitterness c? a move- 
ment of protest against extortion. 

MR. DADABHAI NAOROJI ON 
THE CRISIS. 


While everybody is thanking the German 
Emperor for revealing once more the lo.valty of 
our colonies in times of stress and strain, it occurred 
to mo (wrote a representative of The Sta?' on 
January IGth) that it would be interesting to learn 
the views of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, who represents 
in a unique way the opinions an<I sentiments of our 
millions of Indian fellow-subjects. 

“I can say without hesitation,” replied Mr. 
Naoroji^to my enquiries, “ that the Indians would 
stand stauncli and loyal to England— unless, indeed. 


some very unfortunate mistake were made by the 
authorities. There are undoubtedly many grave 
evils in the present system of administration in 
India, but the people of India fully understand and 
highly appreciate the benefits of their connection 
with this country. They believe also that, sooner or 
later, when the British public comes to be con- 
versant with Indian affairs, the evils are sure to be 
remedied. It is in the long persistence of those 
evils that danger lies.*" 

“There is,” I said, “a large amount of fighting 
power in India ? ” 

“Quite so. You have in India an amount of 
fighting power which England can utilise in any part 
of the world, and which it would be no child’s play 
to resist. You have in the Sikhs, the Rajputs, the 
Mavathas, ami all the martial races, Hindu or 
Muhammadaii, a warlike ]>reed of some thousands of 
years. Its total strength is not far short of two- 
thirds of the whole ughtiug power of Europe. Lord 
Beaconsfield seeniod to understand this, and it was a 
good stroke to I riug ludiun soldiers to Malta. You 
have employed them in Africa, iii China, and in 
other parts of the world. But England should pay 
f.iirly for whatever she takes from India that is to 
her interest. ^SLe should not throw all the burden 
upon India, as she dues in frontier wars like Chitral, 
and in many other ways.” 


lUbittos. 


BOOR INDIA. 

Th< rro]U'}\ ir India. Being a dissertation 

on the Oau-^eF, and Remedies of Indian Poverty. 
r>y PaiTiiwrs Cii.vNi ua Uvy. (Calcutta: Thacker, 
Spink Cc. Bombay: Thacker & Co., Limited. 
London : W. Tlia..ker u (’u., s7, Newgate Street.) 
There is now nc real (juestion whether or not 
India is a poor ( }cntry. Evory]»ody that has any 
knowledge of the facts admits that India is poor ; 
and those that know the facts most intimately 
acknowledge that the poverty of India is iuteneo and 
grinding, and widespread, and — what is of still more 
.surious imp<.*rt— (.ontinually increasing. Mr. Ray 
• omplains, not without grounds, that the subject 
has not hitherto been approacliod from the staml- 
point ot practical politics, though discussions of side 
issues have frequently been indulged in in this 
quarter or that.” It is just a little hard on the 
Indian National Congress when lie says it “ has 
done little more than pass vague and meaningless 
resolutions on this question.” A little hard, and 
unjust : for the most recent efforts of the British 
Committee have beeit energetically directed, not 
fruitlessly either, against the most dangerous canker 
gnawing the roots of Indian prosperity. But we 
are not going to (piarrel with Mr. Ray on that 
ground ; wo will content ourselves with remarking 
that he ought to have known better. As Sir 
Romesh Chunder Mitter says, in an introductory 
letter to the author, “in the range of Indian 
politics there is no subject which is of more vital 
importance this. . . on a practical solution of this 
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Problem our political advancemeDt chieily depends.*’ 
Whether the remedies suggested by Mr. Eay would 
prove effective not — and we shall presently see 
what they are — we can at. any rate agree with Mr. 
Justice Mitter that he has done a great 8ervi(.‘e by 
dearly setting forth the nature of the disease with 
which we have to grapple.” This, in fact, was done 
years ago, by Mr. Dadabbai Naoroji, in the most 
convincing manner, when he whipt Sir Grant Duff 
so exemplarily in the pages of the Fortni<jhthj Rvrirw. 
Mr. Ray’s welcome volume will, we trust, draw fresh 
attention to the all-important and pressing question. 

India is substantially a land of agriculturists. 
The country, it may be said, is the peasantry. Even 
Sir Charles Elliott, who will not be suspected of 
conspiracy with the Indian National Congress, did 
“ not hesitate to say that half of our agricultural 
population never know, from year’s end to year’s 
end, what it is to have their hunger fully satisfied.” 
And half of our agricultural population ” means 
something like 100,()(‘0,0tM) of men, women, and 
children. Mr. Ray cites numerous testimonies. T^et 
the following suffice : 

•‘The late Af^ricnltura] K<]''rter to the (.rovoniineiit of 
Madras, Mr. Uohertsoii, of ti e Indian pf u'-uiit in ifeiicral : 

* In the best seasons, tho yrd*-.-! income <.»f hini'.elf and his 
family does nut. exceed Jid. per day throughout the year, and in 
.i bad season llieir circumstances are most deplorable.’ Less 
'ban Ss. for a whole family fer a month 1 An Kiiglish <lay 
labourer or a factory operative Wf-ald earn more than that in a 
week, working for a mu'h shorter time. And when we 
rememljor that, however cheap living may be in India, it 

< .annot be managed under the most favourable circumstances 
at less than Ils,‘2-S a month }(.r head, and that an average 
Indian family consists of a 4 ptrn ns, as r<‘vealed in the last 
census, it is really a puzzle to understand how they can make 
*he two ends meet. But alas ! the two end,^ ne\er meet, for 

< ven in the best of tim«s, ar 'ording to the iiio-t reliabh* 
authorities, 40,000,000 ptc-plc always remain on the .utual 
verge of starvation ! ” 

No matter what deductions may be made, within the 
widest reason, from these appalling estimates, there 
must nevertheless remain a heart-breaking amount 
of misery from sheer hunger and the inevitable 
sickness consequent hunger. Why is it so ? 
Mr. Ray sets forth a series of reasons. Excess 
of population, say some. Well, India is somewhat 
more densely populated per square mile than France; 
but it is less densely populated than Germany, 
Italy, and China, much .ess densely than Holland, 
and not nearly half so densely as England or Bel- 

f ium. But, it must be admitted, the average is 

eceptive. For in some localities there is fearful 
congestion : “ tho density of population varies from 
030 to the Square mile in Northern Behar to 4 in 
Upper Burmah.” The excess, where there is excess, 
lies in inequality of distribution ; and, in view of the 
attachment of the people to their own districts, the 
remedy is by no means easy. Another cause is 
alleged to be the high cost of living, resulting 
from exportation of staple food-grains. Rice, the 
staple food-grain of about a third of the Indian 
peopleiL is stated by Mr. Ray to be about four times 
as dear as it was half a century ago. At the same 
time, Images and agricultural* profits have not in- 
creased proportionately. Again ; “Our peasantry 
are beihg ground down under the cruel exactions of 
the intermediary revenue ooUectors whom our 


Government has created and fostered.” Then there 
is the extortionate enhancement of rent on every 
fresh Settlement — a practice that has driven the 
people to riot in some places, and that has been 
strongly deprecated by high official authorities. 
“ Taking a defaulter’s family at only 4 on an 
average, wo find that about 3 , 2 .- 5 (), 0()0 people, or 
one-eighth of the wdiolo agricultural population of 
the Madras Presideu( v, have been sold out of house 
and home within the vonrse of only eleven years, 
and for the simple offence of their having been 
unable to meet the high land revenue 'lemands of 
the Government ! ” How much better are the other 
provinces? Dr. Voelcker charges the Indian agri- 
culturist with want ol enterprise. <’>thers point to 
extravagance in woddmgs or unn/Zi ceremonies, in- 
discriminate charity, and the joint family system, 
habits of drinking, eternal litigation, lioods, droughts, 
and blights, and so forth. Air. Ray reviews history, 
and finds that tho IiitKau rayat has always been 
poor, and that under British administration his 
poverty has only deepened. We sTi nmarise Mr. 
J’ay’s remedial proposals : 

1. Fix tho hind lovoaij#* In ptrpttuny uihvc's.d^y, and 
ohook tho growth of l;mdJ( ru'.^rn. 

2. Raise tho status of tlu )>#. iii-aiiTrv )iy glvin.if thcTo some 
suoh additional riglil < as wt:* . t.tihrn d by the T">h Ijaud 
Law'.s from 1870 downwanb. 

lOstablish ngrioultur.ii 'aiiks itj .ill 3 i] vtan: . uv.il and 
urban l onlrcs. 

Rolievo cougostod disln ly .r • rrrigration — 

o.spooiully by founding .1. h'uy •• whoro within tho 
Mmpirc ” ; uud pluoo ofVoi ln.il i.ht < ics •* upuu the '■.:.r('a--onablo 
multiplication of the poasiiul 

oproad around knowledge of agric'uliuve. Let tlio 
Oovorninont .start inoro wi’k-' of irrigatiou, Ira.riage, and 
onihankmontj^. 

(). Revivify too in>nvh<t>ji (, .n.d introdui 0 ,i P > r Liw. 

7 . Koadjust and roduro lavutlon, direct and itnbro. f. 

These proposals, on their very face, suggest abun- 
dant points of criticism, but we leave the reader to 
see for himsjdf what Mr. Ray lias to ‘•ay about each 
of them. 

Mr. Ray’s first cliaptcr is devoted to a polemic 
against free trade in favour of protection. He has 
put his weakest foot first. < )n this head we must 
hold him to bo completely mistaken. His second 
chapter deals in a very interesting way with “Indian 
Arts and Manufactures,” but it is vitiated by a 
strong admixture of jirotectionist ideas. We have 
just dealt with his vaiua>>le third chapter, and now 
pa.ss on to tho final chapter, in whi- h he considers 
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certain “immediate causes” of the poverty of India. 
“ The incidence of taxatioa-^berein lies the ^ater 
canker. It is at once both unequal and insidious, 
and is sufficient to condemn ‘the yoke of the 
foreigner’.” The salt tax, which ranks next to 
land revenue in yield, is admittedly a most serious 
mevance. “Upon every seer of salt he consumes 
me agriculturist or the labourer has to pay a duty of 

one anna clear A sense of deep wrong is 

rankling in the hearts of our plebeian class, which It 
is not entirely safe to ignore.” The income tax hits 
the poorer middle class, with incomes over Es. oOO 
a year ; and perhaps three- fourths of all those that 
fall under the tax have incomes ranging from Es. 500 
to Es. 1,000 a year. Hut “if one were to compare 
the expenses of an Englishman with £150 a year 
(less than this is not taxed in England) with those 
of a Hindu with Rs. 500 , it will prove very much to 
the disadvantage of the latter.” The land tax “ is 
being daily increased by fleecing our agricultural 
population ” ; this has already been referred to. 
Further, says Mr. Ray: — 

^‘Our Governni*‘ut < dr. Liy no moral claim upon our l.uul, 
for the security to life and property it pretends to confer upon 
our agricultural pjpulation is a mere statute-book security, 
it being almost mwerle.-)-* t(j check the tremendous growth of 
the spirit of lording it > ver to be met with everywhere iu the 
country. An English ».y.iltivutor is satisfied to get bis money’ ^ 
value in the shape of t'ae strong protection which he receives 
from the hand.s of these to whom he pays his taxe.s, so mu< h so 
that the fact that his house is his castle has almost passed 
into a i^roverb. An.l here, after a century and a half of 
Engli.sh rule, the lower '.lasses find that they are more helples- 
now than they ever were before. In order, therefore, to justify 
this tax, our Goveniriient must make the landowning elasse. 
and the Anglo-Indian - ommunity feel that no violent hand 
can ever be laid, not only in the light of day, but also in the 
darkness of night, upon either the person or tlie purse or the 
p 08 ses.sion’» of tlie ray, it with impunity.” 

Mr. Eay pronounces a justly severe condemnation on 
the extravagant military expenses. He also com- 
plains of the heavy cost of the Civil Services, and 
finds it “ impossible to condemn in too strong terms 
the reckless way in which public money is spent ” in 
the Public Works Department. As to the latter, 

“ underhand jobbery and thoughtless waste aro 
almost everyday affairs under its ajgis. Lord Mayo 
characterized some of the expenditure of this depart- 
ment as ‘ a recklessness little short of robbery ’ ” 

The first thing to be done, no doubt, is to limit 
expenditure rigorously at all points, where tliis is 
possible without cramping the energies of the 
country. At the same time, there is required a firm 
hwd upon the spirit of frontier policy and 
militarj' adventure. The next thing is the guid- 
ance of the forces thus conserved into the direction 
of material development of the country. Given a 
prosperous population, the finances would soon 
rpeover their elasticity. If the obvious and wise 
policy were once thoroughly in train, not only would 
poverty soon disappear from the land, but there 
would be an opening for English trade and English 
enterprise absolutely astonishing. When will Eng- 
lish constituencies open their eyes to the selfish view 
of Indian poverty? If they could but see the 
possibilities of trade open to them with a prosperous 
India, surely they would promptly make an end of 
fKmtier expeditions and “ignoble little wars,” and 
insist on a government of India in accordance with 


the principles of justice and reason, which at the 
same time would bring prosperity to India and 
increased prosperity to Encana. 

A GUJARATI GRAMMAR. 

Th<' Students* Gujarati Grammar, with Exercises and 
Vocabulary. By G. P. Taylor, M.A., B.D., Irish 
Presbyterian Mission, Gujarat. (London : Samp* 
son Low, Marston and Co., Ltd.) 

“The Students' Gujarati Grammar,” compiled by 
Mr. G. P. Taylor, will be welcomed by European 
students who wish to learn Gujarati in these days 
when the importance of the Indian vernaculars is 
widely recognised. Nearly a score of Gujarati 
grammai-8 have been written since the beginning of 
the present century for the English student, and, 
though most of them have individual merits, the 
need has long been felt for one that might enable 
hill, to begin the study of the language without the 
aid of a teacher. That the present volume will be 
regarded as a text-book, there can be little doubt. 
The author has lived for man}^ years in Gujurat, 
freely mixing with all classes of people, and lias hatl 
advantages which preceding writers could not enjoy. 
The plan of the book is commendable. Mr. Taylor has 
succeeded in securing accuracy and simplicity, and 
has given a great deal of useful and interesting 
information in the limited space at his disposal. The 
seven appendices and five paradigms that precede 
the exercises and vocabulary will be found useful. 
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Jlnltiana. 


The Quoon’s Speech, wliich was de- 
India and the hyered })y the Lords Commiesionors 
(iuocn H Speech. both Houses of Parliament on 
February 11th, contained, contrary to custom, more 
than one paragraph relating to India. On the 
north-west frontier of my Indian Empire, the measures 
taken last year to secure an effective control over 
Ohitral have been,” so “ my lords and gentlemen ” 
were assured, “successful, and the engagements 
entered into by the border tribes for the maii^nanco 
and protection of the road from Peshawar have been 
loyally carried out without molestation or disturb- 
ance.^* The phraseology of this announcement is 
curious and important. It was understood, or, to 
speak more strictly, it was stated last year that the 
expedition which was sent to Chitral was intended 
solely to relieve Dr. Robertson. The Viceroy’s pro- 
clamation'to tto people of Swat and Bajaur expressly 
declared that as soon as that object had been attained 
the force would bo withdrawn. “There is,’’ the 
proclamation added, “no intention of permanently 
occupying the country passed through.” This lan- 
guage contrasts oddly and significantly with “the 
measures taken last year to secure an effective control 
over Ohitral.” More than that, the Queen’s Speech 
declared that the measures in question were taken 
“ on the north-west frontier of my Indian Empire.” 
Is Ohitral^ then, in the opinion of the present OaMnet, 


on the frontier, and not beyond it? If so, when 
and how was the frontier extended to Chitral ? And 
was the procedure wliich was adopted in accordance 
with the Act of 1858 ? Section 55 of that Act pro- 
vides as follows:— “Except for preventing or re- 
pelling actual invasion of Her Majesty’s Indian 
possessions, or under other sudden and urgent 
necessity, the revenues of India shall not, without 
the consent of both Houses of Parliament, be applic- 
able to defray the expenses of any military operation 
carried on beyond the external frontiers of such 
possessions by Her Majesty’s forces charged upon 
such revenues.” When was this consent obtained ? 
And will the Government kindly state— for it appears 
to know — wliero exactly “ the north-west frontier of 
my Indian Empire ” now is ? The Indian taxpayer, 
who bears tlio brunt of the “forward” policy, will 
compare, not without bitterness, the language of tha 
Queen’s Speech, with the language of the 

Queen’s Proclamation, 1858 : — 

Quekn’n Beoclamatiox, I Queen’s Speech, 

18o8. j 1896. 

Wo desire no extension of j On the north-west frontier 
our present territorial poshes- j of my Indian Empire the 
sions ; and while wo will p<‘r- * measures taken last year to 
init no aggression upon our j secure an effective control 
doniinions or our rights to be ! over Ohitral have been suc- 
attempted with impunity, we , cessful. 
shall sanction no encroach- j 
meat on those of others. | 

The remarkable thing is that, in the opening debate 
on the Address, the Liberal leaders made no mention 
of the reversal of their policy in Chitral by their 
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successors. Lord Eofiobery, in the House of Ijorrla, 
and Sir W. Ilarcourt, in the House of Commons, 
delivered speeches which surveyed the world from 
China to Peru, but neither of them had one word of 
protest to utter against “the measures taken last 
year to secure an elVoctive control over Chitral.” 
Are wo to assume that tlie Liberal leaders have not 
the courage of their convictions? Or is justice to 
India a matter of no importance in their eyes ? 

It was left for Sir W. AVedderburn, 
Ihc Chitral and his colleagues of the 

Indian Parlamentary Cominitfce to 
do what Sir Henry Powler ought to have done. On 
February 17th, Sir AVilliam moved an amendment to 
the Address in the following terms : — 

“ Ihit we hmnlily expre.ss otir regret that tl\e prest iit 
Government, reversing lie' poli«'v of their jmdecessors, have 
dceitled imt tn uitlidraw I'looi ('tiitral, thcrot)y \jolatnig tlie 
pledge expressly ”iveii in tin- X’iceroy’s pmelaination, d:mg* r- 
ously adding to (hiverninent n sptinsibilities beyond tb<' iioitli- 
west fnmtier of rndia <in(l inevitably loading to an iin r^ .i-^e <if 
the overgrown expenditur*- in tbe Indian ]MiIitari 1 )o|)ai iinonl, 
and, further, our le^ret that the treaty of IS'.i-J with the Ainir 
of Afghanistan has not been plueed befote Tarliaiin nl.*' 

The sudden collapse of the debate on Vem/ucla 
caused tlio Chitral amendment to bo reached earlier 
than had been cApeeted, with the icsult that Sir W. 
Wodderburn’b seconder and mauy other mcuihirs of 
the Indian Parliamentary Committee, to wltom a 
“whip’’ had been issued, were not in their places. 
A less unfortunate result was tiiat tin re was a goml 
House to hear the irresistible logic of facts which 
Sir W. Wedderburn presented in a pithy and 
pointed speech. He knew, of course, tliat the Ix’st 
he could hope for was a moral victory, and that'* 
victory he easily obtained. Lord George Hamilton, 
alike by the manner and the matter of his defence, 
confirmed the strength of Sir AVilliam’s po.sition. 
The Secretary of State for India is neither an 
orator nor a debater, and the weakness of lii.s 
arguments vva.s not by^ any means concealed by tlio 
strength of lung with which his party “ items” 
backed him up. In fact, Lord Georg(‘ was rather 
angry. He assorted tliat Sir \V. AVh'ddcrburn 
“had not mastered tlio rudiments of the <]uesti<m,” 
that he \vas “ absolutely wrong,” tliat hi.s c:i‘«’o wn.s 
“a pure concoction from beginning to cud,” and 
that it was “ not based on ono iota of 
Cabinet ministers have hitherto left pleasantries of 
tliis kind in thfi undl.sputed possession of tbo liascr 
sort of attorney. ^Vhat Lord George Hamilton 
utterly failed to show was that any one of tbo 
contentions jnit forwaid in tbo amendment was 
Contrary to fact. Tlioso confoiitions were : 

(i) That tlio n of Cliitral violates the plnlge given in 

tbe Viceroy’s proibiin.itioi: ; 

(ii) That it angerously jnhis t«i Government rcsiMinwbilitie.M 
beyond the nortli-w( *«t frontier ; inid 
(Ui) That it must inevitably lead to an iiierease of Indian 
military expfiidit UP-. 


Thu Uis^mfiturc ^0^ Hamilton 

of meet these contentions ? One has only 

Lord G. Hamilton. gpeeeh carefully through to- 

see that ho made no pretence of meeting them at all. 
Lot us take tho third point~the increase of expendi- 
ture— first. Unlike former apologists for the policy 
of occupation, Lord Georgo Hamilton admitted that 
some increase was inevitable. He moroly expressed 
tbo hope that it would be “ less than was antici- 
pated.” AVhat this hoj'o is worth may' be judged 
from tbe examples cited by 8ir W. AVedderburn — 
the Aliyssiniaii war, which was estimated at throe 
millions, cost 10 millions, and tbo Afghan war, 
which w’as estimated at I ; millions, cost 21 millions. 
As to the first two contentions — that tho policy of 
retention is a breach of faith, and is dangerous — 
Lord Georgo merely' evaded them. Ho did, indeed, 
state that the Viceroy’s pri'clamation “bad abso- 
lutely nothing to do witli tho ])eoplc of Chitral,” 
but tbat statement only leads us to doubt whether 
Lord (loorge Hamilton has ever road tlio proclama- 
tion. It is to be found at page of the Chitral 
F.lue-book, and it contains two distinct undertakings; 

( 1 ) “ The sole objei t of Ibo ( levemmeiit of Inoia is to put. «t» 
cud to Ibe ju-evi’ lit, jind’ ]>r(\<tit .‘ito future, unlawful 
;5'jLrn>Mou i»u (erritoiy, and, fh\s oh/n-f /itis 

Imu (((^atned, tJie forcf in// hi v xthdnnnt 

lii “'[’be Go\Vniuu>i)t of India have no iiit*-ntion of per- 
m.ineutly «H-cui)>ing aiiy territory tbrougli wbicii rnira Khan’s 
nii^eoiiduet may now force them to p!i‘'S, t r of int<Tft'riiig with 
ibe indepeiidenee of tlio tribes.” 

j\ow', it is obvious that the first of these tw'O 
promises is a promise to willtdrair froui CJnirafy and 
it does not matter wliotbcr it wns addressed to tbo 
people of Swat or tbo people of Timbuctoo. Lut W’e 
go, as they say in the House of (’oramoiis, ono stop 
further. Tho date of this IToclamatiou (see Blue- 
book, p. o9) is March 1 itli. It was issued on tho 
receipt of Sir IT. lAiwler’s tolegrujrhie despatch, 
TVo 2.5 (Blue-lrook, ]). iJ 1), in those terms : 

“ I prepared to a]>prnve mieh action f( r .seeuring aafety 
r.f J{ol.orts<ai and jrarty as you may deem neressary.” 

ISLtrrPovcr, when, on March l-5th, tho Viceroy in- 
formed Sir H. Fowder that orders had been issued 
for the mobilisation of the first division of the field 
army, tho latter at once telegraphed : 

“ I’lea.s<> b-t mi> know why so largi- a force is eomsidered 
iif'cessary for seauiiiig .safety of Kobertann ami })arty.” 

Tlsreo days later the VTceroy replied : 

“ J.arge force i.s rr-quired on account of npcessily for holding 
line of coiiiniunicalion in great for«-o, :nid to meet possiblo 
bnvMlify of both ^bilirnarulM and Hwats and <»tbor frontier 
fribe.s.” 

There is not a word heri^ about tbo policy' of occupa- 
tion which Lord George Hamilton now declares “has 
been an unmixed success.” It is an unmixed broach 
of faith, and no irrelevant talk about the richness of 
the country or the docility of tho people can obscure 
th^ fact. Wo deal more at length with the question 
el8e\vhere. Here wo will only express our astonish- 
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ment at the fact that Sir Henry Fowler, w liose policy 
was so hastily reversed by Lord George Hamilton, 
was absent from both the debate and the division on 
Sir W. Wedderburn’s amendment. The amendment 
was supported by 79 members — a notable increase on 
the 28 who voted in the same sense with ^Ir. Maclean 
last September. The people of India will observe 
with amusement, though without surprise, that Mr. 
Bhownaggrce, who voted for Mr. Maclean’s airiond- 
mont in {September, voted against Sir \V. Wedder- 
■burn’s amendment on February 17th. 

We have not done with Chitral yet. 
Diinjror Ahead Notwithstanding the o}»timism of the 

111 Chiti.il. Speech, and the contident 

declaration of Qabiret Idinisters that the occupation 
of tlie country will not '’dd a rupee to Indian military 
expenditure, autbo: ‘f’es who are able to take a closer 
view bid us look out b>r squalls. Q’lie Piomvr^ for 
example, commenting on the forthcoming Budget 
statement, wrote on January 23rd that on the expen- 
diture side there is one huge item for which provision 
was not made ; — 

“Wc r(*iVr to the cost of tho Chitral Relief cxjicdifioTi. 
Thi'* tins l)cf*ii CDiniiumly taken at two cron'H of nqM'cs, and it 
<>('it}iiMly will not cxccod this, for tho ti^uivs now work out to 

nhout l‘j;j lakhs If wo inihtake not, sonic 2’2 lakhs only 

w(>ro hnil;,'’otod for last March on account of (-hitral. So that 
the cx]Mjn<liturc of between I'JO and 180 lakhs niu'^t 1»f classrcl 
!LH extraordinary. As we said some time ai^o, tlio improvenicnt 
HI exchange and the saving under tln^ head of opium will 
ciifihlc the (Toverniuciit to bear this heavy war rdiarge uilh 
equanimity.” 

The equanimity of the Government, which calls the 
tune, is one thing ; the distress of the taxpayer, who 
pays tho pipor, is another. Extravagance in tho 
military department of tlio Government of India 
finds its natural counterpart in the high rate of tho 
salt- tax, in oppressive enhancements of land rovonuo, 
in the starvation of public works, and tlie neglect of 
education. Nor is that all. The Fiunfn'^ in its issue 
of January Ulth, points out that, although the 
<;ongeries of tribes beyond the Peshawar border liave 
hitherto remained on their best beliaviour sinco tho 
withdrawal of the Field Force, “ in the spring tho 
reality of their apparent acceptance of the now 
position willT’o tested.” The Vimecr adds : — 

” lu the arruiigcTricnt; made wdth the Swat iddi'rs and Ihe 
Khan of Dir it was distinctly laid downi that tin' troops moviiifr 
to and from (diilral waiuld travel by tbc o<-\v ro.id, and 
MirprifciO, tlurefi rr', will be siu- inj; upon tho trihe^meu wdien 
tho ndirfa nre ordered. 'J’lie tpiestiou is whether the rc- 
iippearanoc of our 8cpoys miirchinjr fi’om Ch.akdarali to Drtish 
will cause any unn'st among’ the fanatii-al section of the pojui- 
lation, and w'hether any attempt will he made to intercept tho 
regiments us they move fixun post to post.” 

We are warned that one can never bo certain as to 
the temper of the tribes, or as to what outside 
influence may bo at work,” and already a postal 
runner has been killed. ^ 
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At a time when the cheap heroics of 
the music-hall and of our newest 

JMoral rone. • 

I'oet Ijaureate are so obtrusive, it is 

refreshing to come across a speech so sane and 
wholesome as that which Mr. Bayard, the American 
Ambassador, delivered at tho Whitehall Booms on 
February Otli. Mr. Bayard is no idolater of mili- 
tarism. Ho sees a nation’s ultimate strength not in 
material but in moral force : — 

“ Tho hearts of mi>ii who love England have been lately 
stiirc'd to con.^iidcr the truo forces of England — how England 
should he continued ;uk 1 strengthened. The common and 
patriotic turn of thouulit has been to the armed forees, to your 
great uliips, to your hnae army, to tho stout hearts and to the 
<-arnest. eonHeienees of \ otii- pei^plo ; hut, heliove me, there are 
other forces that make and keep a people that are not noisy, 
though all the more ]iowerful. (Cheers.) Therefore to-night 
T venture to ask your .‘'pei-ial attention to the most important 
Huirces of the strength of your country, which, by making 
your country strong. s>i!iU make mine strong also. (Cheers.) 
1 ineaii those fountains of moral force which are tho true basis 
of tho world’s advam t luoiit and forward movement. (Cheers.) ” 

TIu'.'JO iinexctqitionablo sentiments, as we see, excited 
popular applause. But there are, doubtless, cynical 
persons who will rcllect that Mr. Balfour also excited 
popular applause \\li(‘n ho laid down tho startling 
maxim that where tho British soldier has sot his 
foot, there ho must remain — a maxim, by tho way, 
which Lord Salisbury seems to have overlooked in 
Siam. Elvon soldiers like Lord Koberts are ready to 
avow^ — in their speochos — that Great Britain holds, 
and can only hold, India by the ties of justice, not 
by tho power of tlie sword. But there is sometimes 
St) glaring a contrast bt'tw'eon words and deeds. At 
any rate, tho British army in India is not reduced, 
wliilo wo dornonstrato our moral force by violating 
our proclamation in the case of Chitral. On paper, 
again. Dr. Jameson’s raid is condemned. But it 
seoins to liavo had tlio cllect of attratding an un- 
precedented degree of attention to the grievances of 
the IJitlanders ; whereas Ireland, as Mr. Dillon 
points out, is said to bo indifferent to Horae Buie 
because sli > refrains from outrage. ^Ir. Bayard’s 
lesson, we fear, is iiot yet fully learned in this best 

of all possible worlds. 


Wc turn from IMr. Bayard’s remarks 
A Specimen l),p account whicli is given by tho 

“Aloritl Elfeet.” ,, .. ., • T !.„• 

/Vc,,', cr or the operations in i.ushai- 
land. AVo cuIImI attention in January to the 
despatch of a puuitivo expedition to tliis territory, 
whicli during tin' past few years has, without 
apparent cause, increased by more tlian eight 
millions of rupees tlie military expenditure of the 
Government of India. “The band,” says the 
Pioneer j “ enlivened the departure by playing a 
selection of inspiriting tunes, which were frequently 
interrupted by tho ringing cheers of the sepoys, 
who thus testified their joy at finding themselves 
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once more on the war-path.’* The expedition seems 
to have lived up to this spirited beginning; — 

“On 2(3fch Demiibor wo offoml the following terms to the 
Chiefs Kairnma, Jaduna, and Kaphleya. Kairumu, whose 
village is by far the largest, utmibering over .lOO houses, v, as to 
pay a fine of 80 guns, Jaduna and Kaphleya between them 
60 guns, and these latter were further informed that they 
must send SO eoolies to work for 10 days at h’ort Tregear. 
The tines were to be paid on the ‘iUth. Should they fail to 
obey these oiders, on the liUth parties "would be sent out to 
harry the peopU- and burn the rice. In order to carry out 
this work of destruction the more efficiently, it was derided 
that the Burma column, consisting of six officers and 100 
riile.s, should join us here on the 27th.*’ 

There was some delay in bringing in the guns, and 
the rice-destroying operations ” began. But the 
expedition soon found “ more congenial work ” in 
hunting an ** old enemy,” .Facopa, at Mwellon. The 
gallant expedition, not deterred from their quest by 
“ five men who were apparently busy^ catching rats 
for their supper,” easily found and arrested Jacopa 
and, while the officers took tea, the men hunted 
around for spoils to carry away as momentoes of 
the night’s work.” The edifying story proceeds : — 

“At l.'lu, an hour aud a half after wc had so cautiously 
sneaked into the village, we boldly aud victoriously marched 
out of it having previously fired all except tliree of the houses. 
These three wc spared, as a Itrother of the luun who hud so 
ably guided us to Jucopa’s retreat lived in one of them, and 
wc could nut he so ungrateful as to brnm his house with the rest, 
so found "WC also had to spare those t)u either side, as they 
were also so close together, that if one were tire<l it would 
htirn the other also. We left the blazing village with a hop4> 
that it would serve as a -warning to all of the fate that was m 
store for all villages which harboured our enemies.” 

On the return journey our brave warriors were 
“hampered with the various articles” which they 
had “ brought away as momentoes But they 
got safely back, without being startled by any more 
rat-catchers, and “as no more guns had been 
brought in, we had to again send forth parties to 
destroy grain, and this time a largo quantity was 
burned.” The closing reflection is sublime : — 

“Though of fighting tlicro has been none, and wo have 
not had any opportunity of ^h()wing them our superiority iu that 
way, yet we have shown them that the power rests with ns,’ 
and I faucy the moral elfect produced , . . . i.s ono that will 
not soon pass away.” 

It is perhaps a pity that these inspiriting descrip- 
tions of British valour on the war-path do not find 
their way into English newspapers. They might 
tend to abate our humiliation in respect of Armenia. 

The article which Sir W. AV'edderhurn, 

Uitlanders M.F., contributed to our last number 

and India, “Uitlanders and India; The 

Mote and the Beam,” should be read in connexion 
with Mr. Chamberlain’s despatch to President 
Kruger, suggesting a scheme of Homo Buie for the 
Band, and the recent debates on the Transvaal ques- 
tion in the House of Commons. Whole passages 
from the speeches and the despatch apply mutatis 
mutandis with far greater force to the taxpayers of 


India than to the Uitlanders in the Transvaal. The 
latter have, at any rate, migrated to a country not 
ilieir own, and their claim is that the constitution of 
that country should be so modified as to give them 
a share of civic authority. With the taxpayers of 
India the case is dilt'erent. In their native land they 
are debarred from any real and effective control over 
the ox 2 )enditure for which they are compelled to 
make provision. Can we wonder that educated 
Indians resent their disabilities, and the insolence* 
which is sometimes added to them? “We can,” 
Mr. Pherozoshah ISf. Mehta said at Bombay last 
December, “ represent the great masses of the 
peoj)lo, and we can enunciate their grievances and 
the measures for redressing them. We can ask for 
a reduction of the salt tax in their interest ; we can 
ask for a lighter assessment of the land ; we can ask 
for them economy and reduction of expenditure, and 
wo can point out that nothing is more responsible 
for B<iuandering the revenues of the country than 
the military policy which has again come into favour 
since 1881-85.” But with what sort of answer are 
such representations mot? Are they welcomed by 
tho ruling class, which absorbs every year in salaries 
and f^ensions so largo a tribute from tho Indian 
people ? On the contrary, they are too often received 
with contuuioly, and their authors denounced as 
agitators and sowers of sedition. Is it not strange 
that the British public should be so tender ta 
Uitlanders, who foment armed invasion of the terri- 
tory of a friendly State, and so indifferent to the 
moderate demands of our Indian fellow- subjects in 
their own country? “Unfortunately,” said Mr. 
Chamberlain on Pobruary 18th, amid ironical cheers 
from the Irish members, “in all these matters we 
are living, as it were, in a glass house.” We are 
indeed. But no good can come of closing our eyes 
and ears against facts. “It is not in our power,” 
Mr. Chamberlain said, “ to protect the Bepublic of 
the Tran8^ lal from internal weakness; and there will 
be internal weakness so long as the causes of dis- 
content remain.” What is true in this sense of the 
Transvaal is true also of India. ]lut the policy of 
military bureaucrats not only ignores internal dis- 
content but actually aggravates it by tj^uandoring 
Indian resources upon costly measures of futile 
defence far beyond the^frontier. 

A Memorandum upon the Separation 
The Jiuluiaryand Judicial from Executive (ospe- 
the Executive. polico and revenue) Duties in 

India has just been issued by the British Oommittoe 
of the Indian National Congress to members of both 
Houses of Parliament. Sir W. Wedderbum, M.P , 
has also forwarded to the Secretary of State for 
India a copy of the document, wh'.ch contains, ^ 
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addition to Mr. Ghose’s statement, the series of 
authoritative opinions contributed to our columns by 
Lord Hobhouse, Sir Richard Garth, Sir Itichard 
Couch, Sir J. B. Phear, Sir R. T. Reid, Sir William 
Markby and Sir Raymond West. Tlie scheme of 
separation suggested by Mr. Romesh Chunder Diitt 
in India for August, 1893, is also included, and the 
compilation is prefaced with a brief introductory 
note which we reproduce on another page. The 
immediate object of the publication is to draw atten- 
tion to what has long been a burning question in 
India. If it should fail to accomplish this purpose, 
further steps will be necessary, and will undoubtedly 
be taken. There is not a word to be said in favour 
of the existing system. It would not be tolerated 
for a moment in the United Kingdom, and the many 
scandals to which it has given rise tend to cast dis- 
credit upon the general administration of justice in 
India. The reform of a system under which the 
policeman and the detective is also the judge is 
demanded alike by public opinion in India and by 
every authority who is concerned for the good name 
of the Judiciary. The modest suggestion of the 
British Committee is that a practical experiment 
shouli be made in a single division, where the 
‘‘counselof perfection,” as Lord Dufl'orin called it, 
could be adopted without any risk of largo increase 
of ^expenditure. It is not easy to see what plausible 
answer, except a ready afllrmative, can be given by 
the India Office to so tentative and practical a pro- 
posal. 

After the “ new ” journalism, the 

The “Now” << neyp- drama, and the “now” 

Diplomacy. , ,, 

woman, wo have now the “new 

diplomacy. The inventor, it is almost superlluous 
to say, is Mr. Chamberlain, The “ new ” diplomacy 
has the defects of its qualities, but it is, on the 
whole, much better than the old. Even the St. 
Jameses Gazette has vouchsafed a word of commenda- 
tion to Mr. Chamberlain’s refusal to stand upon the 
ancient ways : — 

“As for frankness in the pul)Iioation of documents, the 
Colonial Secretary admits that lie lias carried it to the verge of 
indiscretion. It is, as ho said, a ntiw method of diplomati/ing. 
For our part, we think it is a good ouo. There is too much 
mystery and inoonshinej^too much reticence and false pretence, 
about our publhj affairs altogether. In those days, wlien 
sooner or later the nations have to decide great issues, it is just 
as well that the nations should know, whenever it is jxissible, 
what their rulers are doing, and what they intend.” 

Anglo-Indian journals, please copy. Secrecy and 
silence have hitherto been two of the most important 
and, we must add, the most sinister weapons of the 
Government of India. Mr. Chamberlain’s publica- 
tion of his scheme of Home Rule for the Rand gave 
offence to President Kruger, because the scheme had 
not previously received his approval. “If,” said 
Mi^i OhamberlaiD, “ I have done wrong, it is a lesson 


to persons who endeavour to diplomatize on new 
methods; but, at all events, I shall be discharged 
from any imputation of bad faith in the matter.’ 
Exactly ; and the usof uluoss of publicity in the ninety- 
nine cases is worth tlie risk of a conir' temps in the’ 
hundredth. Mr. Balfour, in his speech at Man- 
chester last January, boro significant testimony to 
the excellence of the method. At the close of his 
remarks upon the A onc/uelan question, he said : — 

“ Surely, with all this m.-i^s of raiitrritil before the public of 
both coimtricH, it will bo h.ird indeed if the common Mciifle of 
th<' Anglo-Saxon race is no! nhlo to settle any })oiiit in dispute 
without the arbitrament <if war.” 

Tlie “ new ” diidomatist who had recourse to publicity 
in that case was not Jjord Salisbury, but President 
Cleveland — a fact which rather increases the signi- 
iicaiice of klr. Balfour’s testimonial. The “ new ” 
diplomacy is also ready to do justice to Civil Servants. 
Mr. Chamberlain, in tho Ilouse of Commons on 
February 13th, mentioned by name, and with expres- 
sions of high praise, Mr. Fairfield, of the Colonial 
Ofiico, who, he said, “ knows, I fancy, more about 
South African affairs than probably any other living 
man.” It is one of life’s little ironies that, while 
the able civilian remains concealed in the back- 
ground, the case whicli ho has prepared, or the report 
whicli he has drawn up, is presented, and badly pre- 
sented, by some tedious figurehead in tho House of 
Commons. 

When Sir Henry — or, as he then 

was, Mr. — Fowler was appointed 

o\er ampton. 

spring of 1894 wo wrote 

“ Amwng other characteristicN which have gone to make 
^Ir. Fowh'i’s reputation is his scrupulous anxiety to conciliate 
opponents. If he is hardly a. conspicuous exponent of the 
Jon iter tn re he has eultivaled sedulously the suaviter in modo. 
.... But there is a point at which conciliation and cx)ni- 
prumise, besides disar.ning o]»|»oncntB, begin to alienate sup- 
porters In dealing with the India Council and the 

( ioveriiment of India a new broom that wishes to sweep clean 
ih likely to meet with a minimum of support and a maximum 
of opposition. The velvet glove is, in these ; ircumstances, 
worse than useless unless it covers tho iron hand. It has been 
said of Mr. Fowler that he will never initiate a great policy or 
lead a forlorn hope. Perhaps this judgment is a hasty 
generalisation from pfirticwlars. Now, at any rate, Mr. 
Fowler has an opportunity of refuting it.” 

Sir Henry Fowler, as the people of India learned to 
their cost, did not seize the opportunity. On the 
contrary, when he left the India Office he was, if 
possible, less of a Liberal than when he entered it. 
The question which is now being asked is whether, 
in any true sense, he can be called a Liberal at aU. 
At the end of January, for the first time since tho 
General Election, he addressed tho Liberal Associa- 
tion in his constituency. We venture to think that 
tho speech was, in some ways, the most remarkable 
of all the speeches which were delivered in the 
recess. For the lessons which Sir Henry Fowler 
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Hhf^yy from the defeat and rout of the Liberal party 
hist Humnior were : — 

Tliat whf'ro th(> ( Mivri-iiment rests on a ]>opular basis, 
you (’Jinnot m advaure of j>ublic opinion ; 

and 

\ii| That a systinn of l^irliamuiitaiy groups is dang“erous 
to party govorninont. 

Now, theso propositions are, in themselves, not 
merely true, hut truisms. They are akin to the pro- 
position that two straight lines cannot enclose a Hj)ace. 
But to deduce tliom as tho lessons, and the solo 
lessons, of the Liberal defeat is, of course, to give 
away the Liberal case. Tho contention of l^iberals 
7»as, we thought, not tliat Parliamentary groups or 
attempts to legislate in advance of public opinion 
eonapassed the downfall of the late Governmoiit, but 
that its strength was undermined by the cankering 
influence of a policy of obstruction in the ITouso of 
Commons suppleinontcd, and therefore oncuuragod, 
by ft policy of destruction in tho Ilouso of Lords. 
If Sir llonry Fowler is prepared to give away 
himself and Ids late colleagues in this reckless 
fashion, wo cannot be surprised that, after a silence 
of six months’ duration, he had not one word to say 
either about I^ord George Hamilton’s dealings with 
the cotton duties or about the retention of Chitral 
by the present Government. 

“For the East India Association, 

'‘TlioAiniHof ^vliich has somehow earned tho 
the . .-r* • i 

reputation of allowing an omcial 

bias to govern its proceedings, to convene a meeting 
for a discussion upon the Indian National Congress 
is (writes a correspondent) an encouraging sign A 
paper was read before a crowded meeting on 
February 17th by Mr, A. Nuiidy on tho Origin, 
Aims and Objects of this organisation, tho chair 
being taken by Sir L©pel Grillin. Tho retired 
Anglo-Indian element mustered pretty strong, 
amongst tlioso present being Mr. Justice Idnhcy, 
Messrs. 11. Thornton C.S.I., J. B. Pennington, A. 
K. Connell, A. Pogers, J. Yauglian Morgan, J. 
AVoodrow, C V. Chapman; Drs. C. AY. Ijeitner, 
C.I.E., TI. P. Cook, G. Oswald ; Surgeon Lieut- 
Colonel Ince, Lieut-Colonel AVintle, Pov. G. C. 
Peynall and others. Young India was represented 
hy a large contingent. Sir liepel Gridin in his 
introductory remarks cleared away two misappre- 
hensions. Tho one was the commonly accepted 
belief that the Fast India Association would not 
allow a subject tu bo discusseil wdiicli did not bear 
the stamp of odicial approval, and the other was tire 
opinion, assiduously propagated by certain Anglo- 
Indian journals, that tho Indian National Congress 
mainly composed of disappointed men, and raw 
youths fresh from the fJnivorsitics, before they 
settled down in life. Tho chairman gave it on his 
authority that ‘any question in wliich a large part 


of the most educated and intelligent of tho Indian 
poo 2 de took interest came within tho scope of the 
discussions of tho Association.’ Mr. Nundy in his 
paper first showed tho utter falsity of the allegation 
that tho educated classes were disloyal and disaffected. 
They recognised and appreciated the good tha^J 
British rule had done in India by introducing for 
the first time greater security of life and 2 )roperty, 
pure adrninistraiion of justice and immunity from 
foreign invasion, which alone demanded the grati- 
tude of tho people. If for no other reason than the 
selfish one that they wore not jirepared to govern the 
country themselves, they felt how impolitic it would 
bo to w’eakeu tlio Government which liold together 
tho heterogeneous masses. There wore, no doubt, 
exhibitions of dissatisfaidion and discontent, but for 
these British rule was solely responsible. On the 
one band it liad brought tho ^leople into contact 
with AW^storn civilisation, granted them a liberal 
education, froodom of speech and a free jiross, while 
on tlio other liand it had refused to grant them a 
share in tlio administration of their country. To all 
thoughtful minds, Mr. Nundy contended, it was 
evident that tlio Government was not in touch with 
tho peo[)lo, who, on their side, owing to diversity of 
race, religion and habits, were unable to co-oj^erate 
with each other for their common benelit. The 
National Congress was thus started, tho object being 
to bring togetJior all tho conflicting elements, and to 
combine thorn in one harmonious whole, to act as 
the medium of communication between tlie Govern- 
ment and tho iieoplo of India, and to consolidate the 
union between England and India by securing the 
introduction of such reforms as were desirable in tho 
interests uf tho nation. 

“ Mr. Nundy showed,” our corres- 
continues, “ that theso ob- 
jects have to some extent been 
realised. Hindus, Christians, Farsis, Jains, and even 
some Muhammadans, are now heartily co-operating 
with each otlier, and tho mass of tho Muhammadans 
would, ho contended, undoubtedly have joined but 
that tliey fell an easy jiroy to tho policy formulated 
by some Anglo-Indian administrators of dii^idr ei 
and thought that they could make cajiital 
out of tho displeasure by which Hindus wore then 
overshadowed. Tie denied that the demands of the 
Congress were extravagant or unreasonable and, 
taking up lesolution after resolution aiqiroved by 
the Congress, showed that some of the demands had 
already been granted, though partially, while as 
regards others their reasonableness liad been recog- 
nised by the Government, or by public ofiinion in 
India and in England. An animated discussion 
followed Mr. Nundy’s paper. It had two dis- 
tinguishing features. Some of the young Indians 
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present~ap% termed, by the correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian^ the unorthodox supporters of 
the Congress — were strongly in favour of the 
adoption of a more assertive attitude towards 
England, without, however, hinting at the existence 
of any feelings of disloyalty, whilst the Europeans 
present displayed a general approval of the paper 
read by Mr. Nundy, who was warmly complimented 
and thanked, especially by flm chairman, for the 
temperate and able manma- in which he had dealt 
with facts tliat wore interesting in themselves and 
of value in i^romoting the good government of the 
country. This absence of criticism on the part of 
the retired ollicials, who are naturally looked iijion 
as experts, proved in a sense unfortunate. If they 
had spoken strongly no doubt tlio Jingo press would 
have given greater prominence to the subject.’' 


TRE .lINdO TiEYIYAL. 

Bv A. E. pLl'.TCitEB. 

Jjdi/or oj Hu “ 

The old ]\ranchester sciliool of politicians, notwith- 
standing their “ devil-tako-the-hindmost ” theory of 
economics, rendered services to the cause of inter- 
national peace and goodwill which ought not to be 
forgotten. It is deeply to lie regretted that tlio 
stalwarts of that school have loft no e([ually sane 
and eloquent successors to speak forth the words of 
truth and soborness at the present crisis when 
Jingoism is once moro in tlio ascendant. Doubtless, 
if such men were in the House of (Commons to-day, 
and took the same indopoiidont line that Oobden and 
Bright took not only against Toryism, but against 
official Liberalism iu 18.);5 and again in 18,)7, they 
would incur the jiojmlar odium and the defeat 
which those great statosmon fearlessly risked, but 
they would exert an inlluence which would speedily 
smash the present (iovnrnment in spite of its big 
majority. The jingo fever is fortunately not a 
lingering disease, and Lord Salisbury might be 
turned out of office next year if wo had an opposi- 
tion jnspired by men of such high character and 
calm wisdom as tlioy who led the liadicalism of the 
last generation to victory ^\ith the watchwords of 
'‘Peace, Kotronchment, and Reform.” If Lord 
Salisbury's administration wore to collapse next 
Session like a house of cards, the occurrence would 
not be unprecedented. Lord Palmerston was carried 
into office on a wavo of “Pule Britannia” enthusiasm 
in 1857, when he secured one of the biggest majorities 
on record, yet his Government did not last for two 
Sessions. He was defeated in the House of Commons 
in 1858 by a majority of nineteen. Both Cobden 
and Bright were rejected at the General Election of 
1857 which turned on the question of the iniquitous 


China AVar. That a vast majority of the electorate 
should have approved of Lord Palmerston's swagger- 
ing policy on this question is to me as great a 
mystery as that an attempt should now be madci 
to promote the apotheosis of the persons chiefly 
responsible for tlie criines recently committed 
in the interest of Btock Exchange gamblers by 
tho Chartered Company’s filibusters in South 
Africa. But, as Mr. Ilright said at the time 
of tho outbreak of the Crimean war, nations like 
individuals occasionally go mad. We can only 
charitably assume tliat it is some "kind of national 
madness which approves of the recent proceedings 
of the Salisbury Govornmmit. When the country 
recovers its senses it will undoubtedly condemn the 
annexation of Cliitral, tho needless invasion of 
Ashanti, and tho contemptible plot to annex the 
Iransvaal. English "Society,” which is simply 
anbther name for organised greed and gambling, 
seems for the moment to liave hypnotised the 
democracy into an approval of the Government’s 
" spirited ” policy on colonial and foreign cpiestionfl. 

A reaction, however, w'oiild soon come if we had men 
to lead and inspire us. It is perfectly evident that 
an attempt will bo mndc to give the filibuster 
Jameson an ovation. Tho best we can say of this 
young man; who is tho mere tool of Cecil Rhodes 
and Company, is that ho may have been deluded 
into tho belief that he was going to tho relief of the 
^wronged and the sutloring. Nobody, however, who 
knows anything of the inotlicxl of procedure of the 
Chartered Comi)any will accept tliis assumption 
without a smile. No sauo person can now believe 
that Dr. Jameson’s employers acted out of pure 
philanGiropy. Tho attempt of tho Jingoes to create 
ill-fooling against tho Boers because of their shyness 
in giving the franchise to the Outlanders is very 
amusing. Mr. Balfour, in his recent speech at 
Manchester, while mildly condemning tho Jameson 
fiasco, was unable to com eal his synipatliy with the 
organisers of tho raid. Mr. Balfour took occasion 
to lecture President Kruger for failing to adopt in 
its integrity tho good old constitutional doctrine that 
taxation and ropresentation go together. Mr. Balfimr 
is a leader of tho party which has persistoatly 
opposed tho adoption of that principle. Isn't it 
sheer hytiocrisy for English statesmen to lecture the 
Boors for refusing to (^franchise the Outlanders 
(who are not tho host company to be met with in 
this world) while our T'arliament at homo is not 
olecled on the widest possible franchise, and while 
wo refuse representative Oovernment to the whole 
of our fellow-subjects in India? When we cease 
to hold down tho Indian people by the throat, and 
make an honest attempt to give thorn some control 
over tho enormous revenues which we raise from 
them, it will . be time enough for us to advise 
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President Kruger to redress the grievances of the 
Johanneaburghors. 

AV'’e cannot expect, however, that anything will bo 
done to allaj’ the present jingo fever or to reverse 
the “forward” policy which tho Government have 
been pursuing in Asia, Africa, and America until we 
get men in l^arlianient who will be able to rouse 
Liberalism from its lethargy. The Liberal party 
can never become an inspiring force again so long 
as it ac(iuiesce8 in the wanton waste of needless 
millions upon armaments, or so long as it fails to 
protest against the madness of extending our mili- 
tary frontier and contracting our moral position. 
A Cobden or a llright is much needed just now to 
bravo both (.fILcial and popular wrath in denouncing 
this costl}’ folly. Wo want men who will dare to 
raise such a stonu as these great apostles of political 
righteousness and peace raised forty years ago. 
Perhaps no two men ever made themselves more 
unpopular than Cobden and Bright did at the time 
when the nation’s brain was turned at the prospect 
of a war with Eussia. They were sneered at and 
jeered at by the classes, and publicly hooted and 
insulted by the masses. Priests tried to preach them 
down, and poets denounced them as cowards and 
traitors. When wo remember that men of genius 
like Tennyson and Sidney Dobell caught the jingo 
fever in tho uxiddle of the century, we need hardly 
be surprised that our music-hall laureate should have 
been similarly afflicted at tho end of it. But not- 
withstanding Alfred Tennyson’s sneers about “tho 
broad-brimmed hawker of holy things,” and Sidney 
Dobell’s charge that Cobden and Bright wanted to 
save the blood of their countrymen “ to reserve it 
for their blushes,” the line which these great leaders, 
with but few followers, took was the right one. 
After all, enthusiasm for righteousness is more per- 
manently ( ontagious than jingoism, and it was not 
long before Cobden and Bright were able to exercise 
an influence strong enough to upset tho jingoes of 
the fifties, and bring back the nation to the condition 
of the man clothed and in his right mind. W’'ould 
that politicians of tlie stamp of these mighty prophets 
of peace and goodwill were amongst us to-day. 


THE INDIAN OUTLANDEE. 

Bv Pro) A. F. Morhsox, LL O. 

The Uitlander of the Transvaal, persistently 
befooled and put off by the carefully self- regarding 
Government of the Boers, has at last had serious 
attention drawn to his grievances. The list of these, 
Mr. Chamberlain acknowledges, is “formidable in 
length and serious in quality.” The Uitlander is 
many times as numerous as the Boer. Yet he cannot 


obtain naturalisation and the franchise except on 
conditions so onerous as to amount to practical 
denial. He cannot get efficient education for his 
cBildren in the State or State- aided schools. He 
suffers gross extortion in taxes and tariff ; and his 
industry is crippled not only by imposts but by 
absurdly restrictive conditions. The finances are 
mismanaged ; the expenditure escapes proper control 
and audit; the taxation is beyond administrative 
needs ; unfair discrimination is shown in the collec- 
tion of personal taxes ; the import duties on the 
necessaries of life are at once a hardship on the 
working class, and a clog, frequently prohibitive, 
on industrial development. Exceptional legal re- 
strictions are placed upon the right of public 
meeting. He is crushed by monopolies as regards 
mining requisites and other important articles of 
commerce. Ho suffers from vexatious formalities 
and needless restrictions, as well as tho absence of 
needful restrictions, in respect of mining labour. 
The railwa^^s are managed, in regard to personal 
and traflic arrangements, not in the general interest 
of tho community, but for tho financial advantage 
of the Oovornment. The Uitlander is excluded from 
the police force by burgher prejudice, although the 
burgher population “ cannot possibly bo expected 
to furnish adequate material from which to select 
candidates for this department of the public service,’^ 
A list of formidable lengtli and gravity, no doubt. 
Mr Chamberlain proposes for the Eand the remedy 
of Home Eulo. 

Other remedy there is none, consistently with tho 
continued predominance of tho Boers in tho Trans- 
vaal. Tho Irish will not be deterred by Mr. 
Balfour’s incidental distinctions from enforcing the 
argument in its application to Ireland. And what 
of India ? Is there not an Outlandor question of 
much gravity simmering and menacing in India? 
Why, the Indian populations are all Outlanders in 
their own country I The list of their grievances, if 
drawn up witli equal frankness by Lord George 
Hamilton, would be seen to bo no less “formidable 
in length and serious in (piality ” than Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s Uitlander list. We took India by the 
sword - the sword of our adventurous Dr. Jamesons 
-—and by other means of less honourable quality 
than even tho sword ; and we stuck to our takings, 
and have not scrupled to extend them with ingenious 
industry. True, tho sword is now theoretically 
rusting in the scabbard, and men in high places 
talk impressively of trusteeship, moral infiuence, 
and even religious responsibility. They turn up tho 
whites of their eyes, like President Kriiger. Like 
President Kriiger, they conclude with a non posaumus 
to urgent demands of reasonable rights. It is to he 
earnestly hoped that the further parallel may induce 
some more practical regard for the just rights of this 
Outlander population in their own land. 

J ust let us see how the facts stand on a few of 
the points. Take the question of representation. 
Well, there is the India Councils Act of 1892. That 
Act, no doubt, was something to be thankful for, 
with all its imperfections. It provided, in a way, 
that the voice of the country should have an oppor- 
tunity of making itself heard in the Legislative 
Councils. But the method of election is an indirect 
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method, very obnoxious to Englishmen when applied 
in their own affairs. The representative delegates 
are elected, not by the people directly, but indirectly 
by their elected representatives for other purposes ; 
and it is no wonder that the method creates great 
and general dissatisfaction. Besides, the right even 
of this indirect election is arbitrarily given and 
■withheld. It was the only other day that Lord 
Sandhurst sensibly redressed the grievance of ex- 
clusion under which the very important central 
division of Bombay, including Poona and Satara, 
rested under the regime of Lord Harris. In the 
North-West Provinc.es and Oiidh, the forty-four Dis- 
trict Boards are grouped in two groups, each group 
having the right to send one member, while only 10 
out of the 103 municipalities are judged fit to be 
entrusted with the privilege. The Punjab actually 
has no legislative council at all, nor yet the right of 
sending a representative to the Viceroy’s Council. 
Why? “Is it,” asked Bakshi Jaishi Pam, at the 
Madras meeting of the National Congress, with 
justifiable bitterness, “Is it because the people of 
the Punjab shed thoir blood in 1850 against their 
own people, and secured the glory of the British 
Crown by lighting in the fields of Abyssinia or 
other foreign countries ? Or is it becainse for the 
present the fighting tribes are supplied in groat 
inoasuTG from the Punjab? Or is it because the 
frontier crisis is some day to be decided by the 
people of the Punjab ? ” Mr. Gladstone looked for- 
ward to a very different result- “ not merely to a 
nominal, but to a rortl living representation of the 
people.” Ijord Salisbury, on the other side, said : 
“If we are to do it, and if it has to be done, of 
course accepting that it must bo done, lot us do it 
systematically, taking care that the machinery 
provided shall effect the purpose of giving repre- 
sentation, not to accidentally constituted bodies, not 
to small sections of the people here and there, but 
to the living strength and vital forces of the whole 
community of India?” Vet the official framers of 
the rules under the Act have thwarted the intentions 
of Parliament and of the loaders of the two great 
parties with an efficiency all but parallel to tho 
procrastination of President Kriiger. 

Take again the case of education, and follow it 
out to tho practical results. Early in the century, 
the decision was finally taken to educate tho peojile, 
and one can only regard with amazement tho actual 
dubiety of the governing class on tho subject. It is 
only recently, however, that anything has been 
done towards the establishment of places of technical 
education, while the literary education in all the 
grades leaves enormous scope for expansion. The 
Universities are more shells. Industrial colleges — 
there are none in Calcutta or in Madras, and tho 
one in Bombay is languishing for sheer lack of 
funds. Mr. Master, speaking before the National 
Congress at Madras in 1894, with full technical 
knowledge and with experience of the country, did 
not hesitate to say this ; “ With all the raw material 
at our very door, with all the evidence of skill tho 
Indians have shown in arts and manufacture, the 
sight of the country depending upon other countries 
for almost all manufactured articles is to me, I say, 
somewhat dreadful.” The cry of tho intelligent 


people is for a steady and efficient expansion of 
education in every form, in order to bring them 
mentally abreast of other nations, and to enable 
them to develop succeshfully the industrial resources 
of the land. The Government, to which it is 
inevitable that tliey sliould turn their eyes, no 
doubt potters over the business in a well-intentioned 
fashion ; but it is impossible to acknowledge that 
tlie people receive in this res])ect anything like such 
satisfaction of their wants as they are justly entitled 
to expect. Such spread of education as has already 
been attained is not fairly allowed to have its proper 
rec(>gnition in the administrative departments of 
Government. The Simultaneous Examinations fiasco 
shows a deliberate official contempt of tho natural 
expectations raised by tlie Queen’s Proclamation and 
confirmed by the progress of intelligence among the 
people. Sir Thomas Mimro, we are told by Sir 
A. J. Arbuthnot, “attached little value to schemes 
for improving tho education of the natives, unless 
pari pansUf stops wore taken for extending to them 
a greater share in tho honours and endowments tf 
office.” Mimro was W’iscr than most of his successors, 
foreseeing that education must inevitably lind a 
practical issue in the government and administration 
of tho country, else it would inevitably lead to 
troublesome, and to dangerous, discontent. There 
will, in fa< t, bo no real satisfaction until our govern- 
ing officials see eye to oyo with Sir Charles Napier. 
“We must mix with the people,” said Sir Charles 
Napier, “ give thorn justice, give them riches, give 
them honours, give thorn share in all things until 
wo blend with them and hocome one nation. When 
a half-casto or a full native can be Governor- 
General, we shall not hold India as a colony or 
conquest, but be part inhabitants, and as numerous 
as will bo re([uired to hold it as our own.” The 
rising Salar Jungs, Dinkur Kaos, Madhava Eaos, 
and the rest, must be permitted as free a career 
under the Government of India as in the Native 
States. The extravagant reluctance of officialism to 
recognise irreversible facts can only work mischief. 
For, as ^Ir. James Eoutlodge well put it, “ we have 
opened to India a now door, a new life of knowledge, 
and the strongest arms in the world never again can 
close tho door.” 

It is needless, after recent discussions, to do more 
than refer to tho crushing weight of expenditure, 
not merely as against revenue, but in regard to the 
true development of the energies of the country. 
Nor need the over-riding of tho opinion of India on 
such matters as the cotton duties be agitated anew. 
If India had been allowed to act for herself, she 
would not for a moment have allowed her infant 
textile industry to bo crii)pled in favour of the cotton 
magnates of Lancashire. If native statesmen had 
any mffuence in the councils of the nation, can it be 
believed for an instant that they would squander 
lakhs and crores of rupees on a barren frontier that 
can well defend itself, while more than fifty millions 
of tho population habitually drag out a wretched 
existence on the verge of starvation ? If we look at 
the judicial service, wo shall find grievances in plenty 
clamorous for reform — a reform that must await tho 
pleasure of an officialdom interested to avert any 
change — a reform of evils that have been frankly 
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admitted by Liberal and Conservative Secretaries of 
State, that are removable without fresh expense, and 
tliat nevertheless remain in vigorous operation. Let 
these indications suflice. In spite of all distinctions 
that may be drawn botwa^en the Transvaal ITitlander 
j^nd the Indian Oiitlandcr, there unhappily remain 
urdy too many and too serious points of substantial 
community. The essential considerations that weigli 
with Mr. Chamberlain in his suggestions for the miti- 
gation <'f tl'e Johannesburg ditlicultv ougJit to weigh 
much more heavily with Lord George Hamilton. 
There is no demand tliat everything should be done 
with a rusli. But it concerns both India and Kuglaud 
very materially that reasonable recjuirenients of 
reform should be promptly and fairly ctmsidered, 
and be met with reasonable and timely (oncessions. 
Thereby we should save a vast amount of futilo 
waste, and strengtlien the position at all points, were 
it only by the elimination of weakening and rankling 
filemeuts. 

THE SEPABATION OE JUDICIAL AND 
EXECUTIVE FUNCTIONS IN INDIA. 


JJy a. Nttndv. 


Mr. Manomohan GLoso, in tho valuable statement 
which was puhlislied in “India” for Decemhor has 
furnished a very fair idea of tlie evils which besot 
tJie combination in one person of Executive and 
Judicial functions. Mr. Ghose professes to speak 
only for the Bengal Presidency. Now, for a variety 
of reasons ]3engal contrasts most favourably with 
other provinces. It enjoys a great many advantages 
which are denied to some of tho other provinces. 
The Porraauent K^etthunont, Trial by Jury, superior 
education, and the existence of a public opinion, 
though not in a very pronounced form, constitute 
safogiiard.s which are utterly wanting in some of 
tho other provinces, whereas there is an absence of 
some of the inducements and some of tho oi)portuni- 
ties which lend tlicmselves in other provinces (such 
as tho North-Western ITovincos and tho Central 
IT'ovinces, of both of which I have personal experi- 
ence) to ofRccrs exercising extc.jtive fuiictieiis to 
'interfere with the due administration of justice. In 
the Central Provinc(*s, which is still wliat is called 
a non-regulation ])rovince, as also are Oudh, the 
Punjab, Assam, and the fierars, tlie district officer 
is invested with much larger judicial powers tlian in 
the regrdation provinco.s. He has tho power of 
indicting a fine to any extent, and of sentencing tho 
accused to an imprisemment not exceeding .seven 
years. It will be seen how immonse these powers 
are, and what unlimited scope an oificer possessing 
such powers has of abusing his functions if Jio wishes 
to do so. But it is not the district oflicor alone who 
is likely to, or docs iis a matter of fact, abuse his 
position. Tho combination of these two functions 
leads men holding v(‘ry feeble authority indeed to 
show that they can exorcise that littio nutliority to 
the detriment of others. The telmldar (revenue 
collector), the lowest revenue officer, who also exer- 
rises judicial factions as a magistrate, can just as 
aaiiieh bei ome an engine of oppression as a more 
highly placed official. 


In the greater part of Bengal the Permanent 
Settlement prevails. If tho annual revenue to which 
the Government is entitled is not duly^ paid by 
a zemindar, the property, after the requisite notice, 
is put up for sale. I'he law does not permit, and 
tho olficials do not show, any consideration. The 
zemindar has lull knowledge of tho consequences of 
his becoming a defaulter. No favour is asked, for 
none can bo given. No coercion is use I, for none is 
nocc.ssar 3 ^ But in the provinces whore periodical 
settlements prevail, matters are very dill'oront. Tho 
revenue may be remitted in part, or its payment 
delayed at the will of the collector. Ordinarily, 
however, this officer has to collect all the revenue he 
can — in fa(;t, his siici'css as an olfi(‘i.al depends on 
the proportion of tho total laud revenue of tho district 
lie is able to send in to tho Govornmont treasury. 
As to bis efficiency as a judicial oificer, I do not 
think file Government gives it a thought when it 
makes tlio seloi'tion t>f an officer to take charge of 
the district. The revenue must be collected some- 
how. _The U'h^Adar exercises all bis ingenuity to got 
the hundreds of tlio zoinindars in his talhscel^ to pay in 
the revenue, and if, in the course of so doing, he or 
his subordinates oxerciso a littio coercion or a little 
intimidation, who is to question liim or call him to 
account? Ho knows bo has complete iinniunity for 
what he does wliilst lie is disi barging this, the most 
important, part of his function. Any complaints to 
his superior officer will simply bo thrown into the 
waste-paper basket, or, if tho zemindar has the 
temerity to lodge a complaint in any of tho criminal 
courts, it will Juivo to bo heard by officers wdio are 
themselves exendsing this dual function, and are all 
subordinate to tli (3 district niagistrato, who is, at the 
same time, the collector of tho district. In tho course 
of the twenty yofirs during which I have boon 
practicing at the Bar I liavo on several occasions 
been consulted by men who have suffered indignities 
or been maltreated by the revenue oflicials. My advice 
to them has always been to sit (pii(d and forget what 
has transpired, for I felt sure that anyone resorting 
to legal proceedings in a matter of tliis kind would 
be a mark(‘d man, and would h.ave eventually to 
suffer for his temerity. It woidd have been other- 
wise, if these complaints could be hoard by a tribunal 
exercising judicial functions only, and not subordi- 
nate to the district magistrate. The cases could have 
been tried on tlioir merits and the appeal hoard by 
tho district judges, who, I must admit, do not allow 
tluuuselves to bo influoncod by extraneous considera- 
tions, but confine themselves to merely adjudicating 
upon the que.stion wliother the conviction is borne 
out by tho evidence or not. 

But it is not only in tho collection of the revenue 
tliat breaches of tho law are committed, whilst tho 
prospect of obtaining relief is but small. The 
district magistrate is responsible for the peace of the 
district. In his executive capacity he often receives 
information that a certain person is likely to disturb 
the peace — information which is one-sided, is often 
based on calumny, or supported by police officers 
who may be misinformed, or may have some object 
in getting the person concerned into trouble. He 
calls upon this person to show cause why he should 
not be bound over to keep tho peace. He has then 
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two alternatives before liim : either to try the case 
himself or to send it for trial to a subordinate magis- 
trate. If ho takes the case on his own hie, and, in 
his judicial capacity, records ovideneo in the case 
on which alone he is supposed to decide it, how can 
he help being biassed ? How can he divest himself 
from all previously receiv'd impressions, and from tho 
information which led him to form an opinion that it 
Tvas proper to institute piocGcdings against this 
man ? Tims witli tlie best intentions he may err, 
and cause a mi*^carriagG of justico. It is not lie that 
is to hlarae, so much as tho system of which lio him- 
self is tiio victim. But the otlior alternative, to my 
mind, is by far tho worse so far as tlio supposed 
offender is concerned. Tho case is sent for trial to a 
subordinAto luagi&trato, ^\lio proceeds to hold a 
judicial iutpiiry. He is l)y no means a froo agent, 
ilo has not mtirely to decide tho case upon tho evi- 
dence adduced l)oforG him, for other considerations 
creep in. Ought ho to dismiss a caso wliich has 
been sent over to liiiu by tin* district magistrate, who 
must, lie thinks, have good reason for desiiiug the 
man to be bound over ? AVliat if by dismissing the 
caso he were to incur the displeasure of his official 
superior, on whom alone Ids chances of promotion 
depend? Then, again, in cases of this kind tho district 
magistrate is tlio Appollato Court. What, tho suhordi; 
nate magistrate thinks to himself, will he the result 
if tho matter is brought hoforo the Appellate Court ? 
An appejil from a conviction, he wdlh good reason 
surmihos, would ho hopeless, whilst in case of an 
accpiittal tho district magistrate may, either at his 
own instance or at tho instance of the other party, 
commenco proceedings in revision, and canc(d the 
order and send the case for trial to another magis- 
trate. The safest and easiest way out of his diffi- 
culty is for him to convict. Such cases are by no 
means uncommon. I once appeared in a case where 
two brothers w ore called upon to show' cause w'hy 
they should not ho hound over to keep tlio peace 
towards each other. The district magistrate at first 
issued an informal notice to tliem in his executive 
capacity. Ho lieard both sides, and evontiially de- 
cided that my client was to ho proceeded against. I 
frankly admit that I wmuld much rather tliat he had 
heard tho case out himself; but ho sent it to a sub- 
ordinate magistrate, who, in utter disregard of all 
the evidence produced before liim, which went to 
show that not my client, hut his brother, was tho 
aggressor, hound him over in a lioavy sum to keep 
the peace. 

I may here allude to what has been my experience, 
and is the experience of otlior barristers and pleaders, 
that in certain instances wo would much prefer a 
case to be lieard by a European rather than by an 
Indian magistrate. An Indian magistrate, unless he 
is a Covenanted Civilian, cannot help being swayed 
by the views of a district magistrate. lie cannot 
completely dismiss from his mind what might be the 
consequences to him if ho were to act contrary to 
the wishes or inclination of his superior oflicer. 1 
have frequently applied under instructions from my 
client that a particular case he sent for trial to a 
European magistrate, and often with the full consent, 
and sometimes even at tho instigation of the Indian 
magistrate to whom it would otherwise have been 


sent. An amusing instance of how a Europoaic 
magistrate was above lieing influenced by tho view's 
of his official superior occurred in niy own experien^^tj 
in tlio Central rrovincos. A case was sent by the 
district magistrate to a suliordinato European magis- 
trate w'ith tlio roniark, not demi-official, but on tiu 
hack of tho police chalan “ I hope the magistrate will 
indict the severest sentenco he can,” w^hich meant lh 
this caso twu years’ imprisonment ntid 1,000 nqK'CSi 
line. Tho case was lieard by this magistrate^ and, 
as tho evidencio for tlio prosecution had absolutely 
broken down, I duly informed my client lie was sure 
of an accpiittal. To my surpriso tho magistrate read 
out a judgment convicting the accused and as a 
climax iiiHic-tod on him a iino of eight annas ; I'lio 
magistrate afterwuirds told me: on know that 

your client is an old oiT'Muler, and doesn’t care a rap 
for his character for he has none ” (which .was too 
truth), “ 1 eould have acquitted him hut 1 wished 
to show tho district ningi'-trate ho had no husim^sH tn 
dictate to mo what sent* uco to pass in a case T, 
therefore, convicted yom* cliont and sentenced him 
to a iiiorely nomijuil pimlshmont.” 

It is a very suggestive fact that wo never hear 
any complaints of any outside induence being brought 
to bear on the suhordmato judges of the Civil Courts. 
Tho reason is obvious. The district judges never 
interfere with tho subordinate courts in tho disrliarge 
of their duties. They are not even aware what cases 
have been iustiiuted or are being heard by these 
courts. Sometimes it happens that a district judge 
sends for a judge subordinate, hut it is always 
to cmiuiro from him somothing with reference 
to a caso which had already been decided by him 
and which was then pending in th(‘ appellate court. 
Even this practice is growing rare. The subordinate 
magistrates are, however, differently circumstanced. 
They are frequently called up by the district magis- 
trate, who talks to ’thorn, and advises them on cases 
pending before them, and sometimes even dictates tu 
them wJiat sentence to pass. In a case in which 1 
appeared for tho defence the magistrate whilst tyvmg 
it practically admitted that only a technical offence 
had been committed, hut, much to niy surprise, tie 
inHicted on my client a sentence of imprisonment. 
Ho advisedly made it, however, long enough to he 
appealable to tho di'^trict judge, lie aherwarda 
admitted to mo that, if left to himself, he would 
have imposed a men' nominal fine, but that he w'as 
prevailed upon by the district magistrate to pass a 

ientonce of imprisomuont. The sessions judge oil 
appeal, acquitted tho man altogether. The relatiyo 
positions of the subordinate judges and of the deputy 
magistrates will bo apparent from tho fact that for 
anything improper done by the former the district 
judges send a report against them not to the I.ecai 
Government but to the High Court, whereas the 
district magistrate in his executive capacity rep«irts 
his subordinates to the T;ocal Government. How, 
then, is it possible that these magistrates cau <*m- 
Bcieutiously discharge their duties when their fate 
is entirely in the hands of the executive olhcers? 
ITaco them on the same footing as subordinate 
judges, and I have no doubt the r work wiU be 
equally commendable with that of their b.e ... 
the civil department. 
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Again, tliese magistrates Lavo not only to please 
the district magistrate, but also the police ufiicers who 
conduct the prosecution in all cases sent up by them. 
Go to the court of any deputy-magistrate in the 
North-Western Provinces and you will see barristers 
and pleaders outside the Bar conducting tlieir cases, 
whilst on the bench the police officer, often only a 
sub-inspector, is seated by the side of the presiding 
magistrate and whispering to him, or coaching him, 
as to wlial he is to do. Often before the case is 
called u]), the police officer has been closeted witli 
the magistrate, w ho sometimes very innocently dis- 
closes the fact that he has a more extensive hnow'- 
ledge of the case than could have been obtained 
from the ])roceedings recorded by him in open court. 
In Bengal those practices may bo rare, but in the 
North-Western Provinces they are so common that 
they exoite no comment. That such practices are 
neither legal nor necessary is evident from tlie fact 
that in trials before the Sessions Court they are not 
resorted to, nor would they for a moment he 
tolerated. The deputy -magistrates are helpless in 
the matter, for if tliey ignored the police officers, 
these would at once complain to the district suporin- 
tendents of jioliee, who w^ould report the matter to 
the district magistrate, who in his turn would soon 
call these magistrates to account. Superintendents 
of police have not hesitated to send up a report 
against district judges, when these ofReers have 
found themselves obliged to order an acquittal in 
a largo number of cases, which is of course looked 
upon as a great reflection on the police work. 

The combination of Executive and Judicial func- 
tions is a great blot in the government of India by 
England. In the interests of the people, in the 
interests of the magistrates, and in the interests of 
government itself, the sooner these functions are 
separated the better it will be for all concerned. 

THE SECBETAliV OF STATE’S DitAFTS. 

1[()W SH(HTJ) TIIEV HE SOLD V 

This question is one that at first sight relates to 
the technicalities of exchange, and to ways tliut aio 
peculiar to the money market. Hence the “experts” 
in those regions claim to answer the question in the 
only way that suits their customs, class prejudices, 
and monetary interest. What is more, those potent 
persons whose iiecuiiiary purposes are primarily 
served by the present plan whereby the Council bills 
are, in effect, sold to the low’est bidders, appear to 
have constrained the financial authorities of the 
India Office to accept their method of conducting 
these enormous weekly transactions. Those autho- 
rities, we may be (juite sure, are anxious in the 
interest of India to get the best price for the drafts ; 
and seeing that they liave for long accejited the 
dictum of the money market in this vital matter of 
current finance, we must 8U])i308e that they have 
been convinced against their will. It would, there- 
fore, be presumption on our i)art to hope that we 
could show them a more excellent way of selling 
their orders for silver (new token rupees) in the 
Indian Treasuries. At best we can only raise the 


question ; but in doing so there is both motive and 
influential precedent in excuse of our temerity. 
First as to motive — saving or gain on behalf of the 
Indian taxpayer. If but one halfpenny more could 
be obtained for each of the six millions of rupees 
that are now being weekly sold by the Secretary of 
State through the inonoy market, that would be 
a gain of at this end, representing a saving 

of nearly a lakh and a half in India. As to prece- 
dent, wo can claim the intention and expressed 
desire of the last Indian Secretary to devise some 
method by which the India Office could take its 
right position as the master, instead of the slave of 
the money market. Tliose arci the remarks on the 
subject made by Sir Henry Fowler, in his sjieech on 
the Indian Budget : — 

“A mattor about which I was very mucli cxorcisofl when T 
waH in was tho modo in which Ihoso bills ar<i sold. 1 was 

not sati.slied that tlie Indian (iovornment got tho full market 
price for what they had to sell. Tlie Secretary of State ia tho 
only Hclh'r of the (soinmodity, and there is only a limited 
nuinher of buyers ; and, whether right or wrong, i arrived at 
the eonoliision that the buyers had a good deal to do with 
tixing tho price which was olLerod. Ha<l 1 been in (dlice, I should 
have devoted a considerable amount of further attention to the 
question, with a view to as<‘ertaining whether some better 
mode of soiling bills eouM not bo devised. 1 know that tho 
<juestion is beset with difficulties, and possibly in tho first 
instance it may be advisable to appoint a Bepartmoiital Com- 
mittee to <*ousiclcr the question.” 

Since these remarks wore made the anomaly has 
been accentuated which had very reasonably puzzled 
Sir Henry on the business side of his mind — namely, 
tho apparent enormous excess of demand over tho 
supply of these bills offered. About the time wlieii 
these brief Budget debates took place (August and 
September) there w ore instances of an aggregate of 
tenders exceeding by four, five, or six times the 
amount of bills offered. And, under the date Wednes- 
day, 5th (two weeks before these remarks are 
written), we find in the City articles such linos as 
this: “Silver firm at 60 |d., the market being 
stiffened by tho large application for India Council 
drafts this afternoon, which were again on a * record ’ 
scale” — that is, for the sixty lakhs of bills offered 
by tho India Office there were applications tendered 
to the amount of 6221 lakhs — that is, more than ten 
times (apparent) demand for the (visible) supply. 
And, as indicated above, in tho week previous there 
had been a similar demand, out of all proportion to 
the supply offered. 

In tho case of any other commodity or security 
one would expect the demand quickly to adjust 
itself to tho restricted supjily by some sharp and 
appreciable addition to price. But, somehow, this 
does not happen in the case of the Secretary of State’s 
orders on the Indian Treasuries for disbursement of 
rupees. 

Even the City editors themselves expect that the 
normal effect — increased price causing check in 
demand — will follow on this apparent eager compe- 
tition. For we note on these occasions such remarks 
as these : “ The silver market was firm, owing to the 
larger applications for India Council drafts;” “The 
allotment of Council drafts was again favourable, 
and the silver market strengthened under its influ- 
ence and so on. Be it noted, in passing, that it is 
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that goes up as the effect ^‘that is seen” at 
the time of these rushes for the Secretary of State’s 
drafts, appreciably the price of the drafts them- 
selves. Yet there is also a certain fractional gain to 
the India Ollico Treasury, which may be traced in 
tho smaller amount of tenders that secure the 
minimum rate (fixed beforehand) and the larger 
portion of tenders, that “receive in full” at 
such extra prices as the India Office, witli its slavish 
dread of “ the City,” ventures to claim under favour 
of the rush for bills. I3ut this extra price is very 
small. It may be traced in the rates at which 
“special sales” of bills are made after the total 
amount offered has been disposed of. Thus, in that 
week of tenfold demand, the “special sales” were 
only at ,\.d. more than iho ruck. It should bo men- 
tioned here that the other mode of adjustment, 
increase in supply, is timidly tried by the India 
Office ; that it is since September that sixty lakhs 
per week have been ()IT‘^re<i instead of fifty. Hero 
we may bo reminded tha^ wo are venturing too mneh 
into technical details ; but less would not serve, 
even if this suffices, to explain to tho general reader 
the inside of this haf)itu illy obscured subject. 

Now we will greatly dare in jiroccediiig to set out 
what ajipear to us the jmnciples and essential 
conditions that define and control tho scope and 
financial results of these enormous monetary trans- 
actions (a more constant (quantity than any other in 
the money market), by which tho “ tribute ” of our 
Indian empire is brought into the aggregate income 
of the United Kingdom. This shall be done in tho 
concisest form practicable — though even so at the 
risk of some repetition. 

1. The (Secretary of State for India is the largest 
and only constant seller of silver in tlio world — this 
poeitioii being somewhat modified whilst the Indian 
mints remain closed, the rupee being thereby made 
a token coin, though still legal tender in India. 

2. Thus he can always affect, iudeeil control, the 
supply of the white metal at a price limited, upwards, 
only by the alternative of remitters to the Kist 
sending out bar silver. This margin is not a wide 
one ; but it is also specialized by tho fact that lie 
alone has always silver ready to be delivered in 
India (see Mr, Gosclieu’s Silver Committee lieport, 
.1870, etc., etc.). 

8. Here the Indian Secretary can each week fix 
the minimum price he will sell at ; and ho need not, 
-as now, announce beforehand tho amount he will sell 
— he can limit that at liis own discretion as one 
means of setting the price of his own drafts or of 
-silver. ^ 

4. But it is the interest of the City — primarily of 
the Anglo-Indian banks and East India merchants — 
to secure the India Office drafts at the lowest rate 
they can get them : thus their class interest (iii- 
•oluding that of the brokers) makes it possible for 
the buyers to maintain an understanding not to offer 
more than a certain minimum price each week. 

6. For years past (with certain brief and ill- 
timed exceptions) it has seemed that the India Office 
^weakly defers to the City interest, virtually placing 
itself at the mercy of that interest — thereby, in 
-effect, selling its bills by “Dutch auction,” that is, 

the lowest bidders. 


(». Tho consideration on which that class and 
market interest chiolly relies is the assumption that 
the Secretary of State must sell his bills; and in the 
long run that is so. 

7. But there is this important dilTorenco in the 
position of the two parties : the buyers (bankers and 
merchants) must remit at tlio precise dates when their 
obligations fall duo- -apart from any margin for 
8])ec Illation at uncertain times, evidence of which 
motive is shown by the frequent instances of five, 
eight, or oven ten times the amount offered by the 
India Office being applied for. But the Secretary 
of State is not so bound to special dates or even 
seasons; ho is always backed by a considerable 
(often too large) cash balance at the Bank of 
England, which should enable him to exercise his 
own option and reserve both as to price and amount 
from one w'eok, or even one month,- to another — 
allowing, of course (as in para. 2), for trade price 
and supply of silver. 

8. 1 liero is also tho reserve resource of borrowing 
in sterling (several times resorted to in recent years): 
this at once savOwS for the time a large sum in 
“cost of exchange ” : (as to this course, its scope and 
permanent influenco on Indian finance, see Bart 1, 
VT)!. XV., East India Association’s Journal^ 1883, 
etc., etc.). 

As Sir Henry Fowler is now enjoying a position 
of loss responsibility and greater freedom than at the 
time he briefly raised this large question in practical 
financial management, we venture, with deference, to 
offer liim tho above as a basis of material on which 
to work it out. For our part, wo make little doubt 
that such a solution could be found as would result 
in a saving to India of many lakhs, if not a croro or 
tw^o in the year. W. M. W. 

POLITICAL AND SOCIAL HEFOEM 
IN INDIA. 

I From ax Indian CoRKEsroNDENT.] 

Eecent events in India have reviviid a taunt that 
was levelled against the Indian National Congress 
in the earlier days of its existence — that its sup- 
porters devote their energies exclusively to political 
emancipation, that they are dead to tho sentiments 
of justice and compassion which would prompt them 
to mitigate the hardships of women, and that they 
are indisposed to change or relax any of those 
customs and observances of private life which are 
detrimental to their own interests and happiness, and 
would not for a moment be tolerated l»y the least 
civilised nation in the West. It is now asserted that 
so long as tho adherents of the Congress allowed the 
Social Conference tho use of their pavilion, they had 
some ground for pleading that they ware not opposed 
to social reform; but that they have now thrown off 
the veil, and stand revealed in their true colours as 
uncompromising enemies of such reform. 

If tho rank and file of the Congress were really, 
as a body, opposed to social progress, that movement 
would undoubtedly be discredited, and would W'ith 
good reason lose tho sympathies, not only of a good 
many Englishmen, but also of many Indians who are 
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among its atrougeat supporters. The attitude taken 
up by the critics of tlw Cou/^ress in this sense is to 
all appearances logical enough. Say they to tlio 
political reforiaers : “You have Jeliboratoly abstaiuecl 
I'roiu discussing (piostions which alfoct the social or 
moral welfare of millions in India, and now, as you 
have declined to lend the use of your hall to tlioso 
interested in such matters, you cannot with doconcy 
pretend that you are not opi^osed to them.” I'n- 
doubtedly a deplorable state of alfairs, if true. 11 ut 
is there any foundation for this charge ? 

I need hardly say that as a Christian, and as one 
who, in his several visits to llnglaml, has spent many 
years in that country, and has naturally imbibed 
many ideas which regulate aoci«il and family life in 
the West, 1 am strongly of opinion that there is ns 
urgent a need of reform in social matters in India 
as there is in political matters. My s^'inpathy is 
enlisted equally in support of the social reformer and 
of the political reformer. To my mind both are 
the direct outcome of 1 British rule in India, lloth 
have received the same education and training, both 
have been brought into contact with Western civili- 
sation, and both arc desirous of emancipating them- 
selves from the tliraldom to which they are subj ceded, 
in the one case by the strung grip of a foreign ];owcr, 
in the other case by the equally strong grasp of 
time-honoured rules and customs, regarded by some 
as part of the religious system of their country. The 
result of education has been to stimulate among its 
reeijuonts a general desire for progress. 8ome Have 
developed into active political reformers, others into 
social reformers, and others, again, are equally 
earnest and active in both causes- Vet whereas tho 
the majority of political reformers in India, if not 
all of them, are from the force of circumstaiu'cs 
social reformers as well, sometimes even thougli they 
be unconscious of the fact, and may even strenuou.sly 
deny it, the social reformers may be absolutely 
wanting in any interest in political reforms. Ilow 
an educated man can possibly say ho is an opponent 
of social reform is to me incomprehensible, lie is 
in his daily life unceasingly engaged in breaking 
down the barriers that lieiu him in on all sides, and 
prevent him, and those in whom he is interested, from 
extricating themselves from tlie iniluerice of customs 
and practices that are now considered obnoxious or 
inconvenient or unnecessary. If lie were to say, “I 
object to this or that particular reform being carried 
out,” I would accept his statement ; but not if he 
asserted that in his mode of living, in his relations 
with other men and with tho members of his family, 
he was rigidly following tho footstejis of his fore- 
fathers, and carrying out strictly tho injunctions of 
bis religion. Some there are in remote villages in 
the interior of tho countr} , where Knglish education 
and AYestern civilisation have not penetrated, who 
might truthfully assert tliis ; but in the cities and 
towns the so-called orthodox Hindu is constantly 
committing breaches of law and custom which 
would have horrified his ancestors, and put him, 
not very long ago, beyond the pale of Ilinduism. 

1 do not allude to such acts and omissions on his 
part as have been rendered criminal by the existing 
law of the laud, but to such acts and omissions as 
are entirely under his control, and in respect of 


which ho need nut allow hituself to ho iniluencdd by 
extraneous opinion. A Brahman jnvfessor of law 
lectures on Hindu law to a class of students the 
majority of wdiom are 8udras, and a Brahman priest 
goes to tho house of Sudras to expound the sacred 
s(;ri])ture8. But what says Mauu, the highest autho- 
rity as to the interpretation of these scriptures V — 

•‘For ho vvlio tolLs liiiu tlio Jjiw aiiJ lie who enjoins upon 
him ohsorvinict'S, he indeed, iogetlu'r with that 

(Siidra) sinks into the darkness of the hell ealled Asamurtta 
(niil«uinded).“ 

A Brahman pleader appears in court for a few rupees 
to defend a low-caste man on a charge of having 
assaultctl one belonging to tho twice- born castes, 
conveniently forgetting that; — 

“ li‘ u TTian oi’ one birfli assault one of the twice born ciastcp, 
even With virnh'iit words, ho ouj^ht to have his tongue cut out, 
for he is of the lowest origin.’' 

Or perhaps he prosecutes a Bralinmn for stealing the 
goods of a Sudra, ignoring tho text : — 

“ Whatever exists iu tho universe is all tin* prox'erty of the 
brahman. A brahman may take jiossesshni of the goods of a 
Sudra v.'itli jifHeet peace of mind, for, since notliing at all 
lx loiigs to tins (Sudra) as his own, he is one whose xwoperty 
may be taken away by his master.” 

A man of high casto, if ho is consistent, should not 
tillow even the sliadow of a Malnh (outcast) to lall 
upon him. A"et he now travels coinphu ontly m a rail- 
way train rubbing shoulders with tho lowest pariah, 
whose very touch is pollution. Tie really orthodox 
Hindu refuses to allow the well from wliieh ho draws 
water to bo polluted by low castes. The political 
rofoniier rushes to the first pump and draws the 
water, or gets his servants to do it for him, utterly 
regardless of the ffict that a moment before a chamar 
or a sweeper had done the same. 

It is needless to multiply instances to prove how 
commonly so-called orthodox persons iniringe caste 
rules and regulations to suit their own convonionco. 
But the case may be carried 'further. Aro there not 
many who quietly, yet deliberately, proceed to ignore 
the ordinances of their own religion to satisfy their 
appetites? Are there no Hindus in the full enjoy- 
ment of their caste privileges who systematically 
eat forbidden food and drink alcoholic drinks, and. 
this often in the company of men 'wliose touch should 
be pollution to them ? It might bo replied that there 
are some who do so, but that there aie a great many 
others wlio do not — who strictly eschew anything that 
is forbidden. This is undoubtedly true; but, judged 
according to their own canons, they aro not losa 
guilty, for they eat, drink, and associate witli fellow- 
caste yioople, or members of their own family who 
havo committed serious infractions of casto rules, and 
who would undoubtedly have been put out of caste 
a few years ago. Can tho political reformer deny 
that, according to tlio opinion generally prevailing 
amongst Hindus in India, for a man to cross 
the ocean (tho “black water”) is a sin w^hich 
entails tho penalty of being outcasted ? Yet, at 
the sixth meeting of the National Congress, held at 
(Calcutta, delegate after delegate, all belonging to 
tho orthodox community, came forward, each on 
behalf of liis provinite, and supported tho motion for 
holding a Congress in London in the year 1892. 
And how is it that within recent years young men 
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who have visited England do not have meted out to 
thorn the penalty of boing* outcasted by some of the 
irindu communities, though but a short time back 
they would not have received this consideration ^ It 
is not that they are ro-admittod into caste, which 
would imply that they had had to undergo the 
humiliating ceremony of doing proHvhif (penance), 
but they are treated as if they had never lost (;asto, 
and are allowed all the privileges of the community 
to which they belong. ALany more would undoubt- 
edly receive this consideration, but that they ])e.x)mo 
somewhat Anglicised in tlieir habits, and are not 
disposed, even for tlie sake of keeping up appear- 
ances, to conform to the social customs of tho family. 
Again, many associations have come into existence, 
each composed of the menubors of its own caste, and 
having for its object the correction of abuses whlcli 
have crept into their community. Thus we have tho 
Jvayastlni Conference, the Vacsliya Conference, aud 
tho Vaisnava (Joufereico, besides minor soeieti(‘S which 
are more local in th('ir operations. The momr)ers of 
those confnreneos and societies are undoubtodl}’’ re- 
cruited chitlly from the educated (dasses. Among llio 
ftubjr(;tH they take up for discussion may bo found 
female education, tbo raising of the minimum ago of 
marriage, reduction of uiineciessary expenditure at 
marriages and funerals, total uhstlneuco, tho dis- 
couragoment of tho employment of women of <|uc.s- 
tionable character to sing on festive^ occasions, and 
generally tho introduction and promotion of siudi 
measures as would tend to elevate the community. 

It would, therefore, bo idle on tlio part of any 
oduf‘ate<l Indian to assert that ho is opposed to social 
reform, llis own daily life would contradict him. 
He may in soiiio cases say that ho is holpless — that 
unless he allowed himself to drift with tho tide, ho 
wouhl bo wreckod ; hut that if he had his own way, 
he would not have sanctioned any departure from 
tho customs of his forefathers. A little considera- 
tion will convince him that it is absurd for him to 
assume a virtuous air and condemn liis associates 
if they try to correct abuses and introduce reforms 
from which he himself profits. Tho ninnhor of such 
men is but few. But a few can sometimes do much 
mischief. Tho social customs of tlie Hindus aro 
intimately connected with their religion. Any at- 
tempt to change them is only too readily construed 
into an attack upon their religion. Thus, at Boona, 
it was a few irre(!oncilable8 who, alleging that tho 
social reformers had serious designs against tho 
religious institutions of the Hindus, obtained tho 
support of \ goodly number of the loss ediicattid 
members of tlieir conmiunity, and vehemently pro- 
tested against the Congress allowing the use of its 
pavilion t> tho Social Conference. But was tlie 
•main body of tho National Gongre.ss in sympatliy 
wdth thorn? Decidedly not. Mr. Justico Jianado 
addressed a circular letter to tho various Standing 
Congress Committees asking their opinion on tho 
'question of tho loan of tue Congress paudal to the 
Conference, and, ns ho stated in his inaugural 
address : — 

“ There were 28 replies favourable to tho ConforHiicc, plus i 
which are inditforent, or advise reference to the Congress— in 
all 82. There are besides 1 7 unfavourable, but of that nuiiiboi* 
10 are in full sympathy with Conference work, but advise oon- 


cc.HHioii this year to th<* I’oona opposition, and there are only 7 
replies which seem to hr I ijyposed. The proportion of favour- 
able to uiiftivouiMOb* fhus nearly 2 to I, and including those 
who advise couccs.sion for this your only, tho proportion is as 
fi to 1.” 

It is evident there fore that if the matter had been 
referred to tho body of delegates assembled at tho 
lust Congress, tlndr decision would have been in 
favour of the social reformers. Mr. Justice Banado, 
however, rt>moved oil possible difficulty by abstaining 
from asking for the use of the ball. To an outside 
observer it 8(*oms clear that the t^ocial Conference 
has gained consider jbly by this incident. It lias 
succeeded in ad\ ciii.sing itself more than it could 
possibly have done if it had pursued its usual course, 
'riiat it is making its power and iniliioiioe felt may 
bo presumed from the fact that it lias at last been 
tbougbi desirable in some quarters to adopt an 
attitude of n(*tivo hostility towards it. In future it 
will have to bn reckoned with as a factor which can- 
not bo ignored. Tho National Congress cannot 
possilily sulfer from an incident which was purely 
local in its inception and ojieration. Tho main 
body of delegates aro not and cannot bo opposed 
to .social reform and tliore is no reason to suppose 
that in Calcutta and olsowhore tho social reformers 
will not receive the welcome hitherto accorded to 
them. Tho Hiiulu, tho moat orthodox journal of 
that community, lias very clearly cxpres.scd this view. 
It says : — 

“The Sor/uil (.'i)uf*mun as iiiueh untb'r tho guiJanoo of 
fdiK'atod Jliiulus us I lie ])i)litioal (Jongross, uud in fuot a largo 
uunilx'r of uu'ii an* dirrctly associated with botii. How thou 
ihe (’ongrchs or the lului .ilcil Indians as a clasn can be said to 
b‘> opposed to social reform wc do not uiiderstaml. Wo may 
regret the illiberal and uiip'itriotio uttitiido of individuals, but 
tliat c'lTuiot b'* luiscik.n for the attitude of tlio whole 
eoininuiiity.” 

Stronger testimony than this could not possibly be 
obtained. It is time therefore that tho critic.s of the 
Congress refrained from directing their shafts 
against it on the ground that it lias deliberately 
decided to exclude Irom its own mootings discussion 
upon social qiie.stions. Tho reasons which led it to 
take tills course admirably expressed by Mr. 

D.nlabhai Naoroji in his Brosidential address at the 
second Congress : — 

“ How,” he askcil, " ' an this gathering of all chesses discuss 
Tno social reforms nccslc i m eacli individual clas.s ? AVimt do 
any of ns know of tiic internal homo life, of tho traditions, 
<‘Ustoms, fooling^, ^irciudicos, of any class hut his own : How 
could a oosmojinlita'i g.ithoring like this diMUiss to any purpose 
tho ri' forms ncodi'd in any one class ^ Only tho moiiibors of 
that ol.iss can olb'cinoly deal with tho rofonns tlir'roin iiood^. 

A National Cnugn-s must contino itself to (luostioiis in which 
tho entire natiou lias a dirt'ot partioip iiion, and it must leivo 
tho ailjiistmoiit of so' iu' rofm’ms and other class (jiio.stion.s to 
class <-iingrossos. Hut does not follow because ttiis national 
political body, as such, does not presume to discuss social 
reforms that the del eg lies bore pres-mit are nut just as deeply 
-nay, in many enso. far more deeply interested in those 
ipiL-stioiis than in thoM' p(diti<-al questions which we iit> discuss, 
or that those several communities which tluvso delegates 
repre.sent are not doing tlieir utmost to solve those eomplieutod 
}n*oblein.s on which binges the practical introduction of tlio.so 
vtd'orms. Any man who has eyes and ears open must know 
what struggles towards higher and better tilings are going on 
in every community. And it (sould nob bo otherwise with the 
noble (ducation we are receiving. Once you begin to think 
about your own actions, your duties and responsibilitiiis to 
yourself,’ your neighbour, and your nation, you cannot avoid 
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looking round and discerning much that is wrong amongst you. 
And wo knt)W as a fact that each cuinmuiiity is now doing its 
Lest according to its lights, and the progress that it has made 
in education. The Muhamniadans know how much is lading 
done by persons of their community to push on the education 
their brethren so much need ; the Tliiidus an^ every wlicro 
doing what they can to reform those social institutions which 
they think require improvement. There is not a siTigh; com- 
munity here represented of whicli the best and ablest men do 
not feel that much has to be done to improve the social, moral, 
and religious st-atus of thoir brethren, and in which, as a fact, 
they are not striving to ctl’ect gnulually those needful im- 
provements ; hut tliese are essentially matters too delicate tor 
a stranger’s handling matt«‘rs which must bo left to the 
guidance of those who alone fully understand them in all their 
bearings, and which are wholly unsulted to diseussion in an 
assemblage like this, in which men of all classes, creeds, and 
chaste s are intermingled." 


(torrrspott&rncc. 

THE C 0 NGKT::SS and the ANGLO-INDIAN l‘DESS. 

Tv thv Editor of “ India." 

Sir, — The Eleventh (’ongre^s, as evidenee of the vitality and 
growing popularity of the movement, leaves little to he desired. 
If it has been as productive of hostile criticism it has also been 
as great a 8 uc<*css as any of its 2)redcce8bors--ii fact little 
relished, if fully realised, by the Anglo-Indian press. Tho 
criticivsm emanating from that reputable quarter might, ^ler- 
haps, be })roperly jijipreciated if it were less cuptiou.s and mor<? 
constructive. In relation to the Congress it is somewhat 
difficult to determine what is the precise mission of the Ani;lo- 
ludian journalist. If it Ije ‘‘to inform, to instruct, to aimi.se," 
then, if a failure in the iirst and second 2)art.s of the juo- 
grarnmo, he is often a success in the third, for the scribe of tho 
Anglo-Indian newspaper is frequently, and without knowing 
it, a bom humourist. This fact is never more ajijMrent than 
when he is “set on" to lK*at the Congress dog. It is a 
noticeable fact that, in honour of tho Congress, all the Anglo- 
Indian organs play the same tun<i, with variations. The 
Englishman stiirts the new year on old lines, jici uliarly its own, 
and its brief but bitter article on “Tho Ojamiug of the. 
Congress" is in that journal’s best form — lack of logic with 
an abundance of abuse being its characteristic features. When 
it is dealing with any popular or progTCssivo movement ono 
hardly hioks for an exhibition of gocKl taste or fair play from 
Calcutta’s champion of cru]ue.s and roterws. But one is 
hardly preiiared for that ancient expedient f»f quoting from 
“a letter addressed to us.“ This is the labst ///'»" of the 
Englishman. C’ommenting upon tho closing sentences of the 
President’s address, this refined nnd sensitive iritic says : “It 
pains us to descend from the.se lofty heights to a lower, but 
more practical level." “Very different sentiments," it con- 
tinues, *• were expressed in a letter addressed to us by another 
Congress cuthu.siust, who write.s with a vigour aud feeling all 
his own." After which peroration the E>njl\-sfnnau treats us 
to the following : “ The time shall come when we will kick out 
of India the whole set of you pule-faeed hraggarts, and rule 
our country in the name of ml* good Emjiress.’’ AVTio was 
the author of this letter ? It smacks somewhat of the written- 
to-ordcr- impromptus which not unfrcciucntly grace the ‘‘corres- 
pondence" column of anti - Congress journals, and wdiicli 
sceptical readers place in the same category with the letters 
signed “Conservative Working-Man’’ or “Son of the Soil ” 
in Tory newspapers at election limes. The views expressed in 
these letters have a strange resemblance to those of the miws- 
papers in which they apix.*ar. We will a.ssuine the E^nglishman 
to be above that sort of thing ; nnd perhaps, until tho identity 
of that “Congress GnthlJ 8 ia^t " is revealed, it were jTemuturo 
to ask whether the feelings (*xprcssed were “ all his own." 
Was the letter anonymous, or did it bear an authentic signature 
— “not necessarily for publication but as a gurantcc of good 
faith " ? These are (iuestions which the Englishman alone can 
answer There is always something new to bo leameil from 
its columns. For instance, the statement that “ the Congress 


stands revealed a.s a body which has nothing to do with popular- 
wants and griovaiices " will come as a revelation to many. 
However, as proof that the Ehajlishuian dares tx) be a Daniel, it 
refers to the President’s address as an “extremely able ’’ one. 
Less from tho English > an one might expect — more one dare 
not hojie for. 

It is more a matter for regret than anger that our persistent, 
if inconsistent, critic, tho L'toaerr, shoulil di.scover “marvellous 
iueonsistcxicies ’’ in some of tho Congress speeches. This 
charge, coming from such a quarter, is an unfortunate one. 
Even if a fellow-feeling fails to make our critics “wondrous 
kind," wo might reasonably look for silent sympathy from 
those sharing a fellow- failing. Yet the clouds that obscure tho 
‘‘ views " of Anglo-Indian scribes are not without promise of 
a clearer hori/on. Wh(‘re the force of good example is not 
tally felt, but acknowlotlged, there is hojjo ; and the frank 
.sol f-eritiei Sins, or “ heart- searrhings," of earnest Congress 
speakers have already borne good fruit. Eirst among our 
critics to take the hint and to testify to the value of wholesome 
inlros^ioetion is the Etinnrr itself. Ojicn eonfession is good for 
the soul, and aNt'w I'ear’s retrt>‘»p»ectivc “ leader" an excellent 
medium for easing a. newspaper’s conseienoe. There is a 
promise of better things in the admission that “papers, libo- 
iiidividiials, (;auu«)t look back over th«‘ past without seeing an 
abundttuec of mistakes to regret and faults to deplore, errors of 
taste and judgment, hqises from fairness sometimes, and pre- 
judii'e." In so becoming a manner does the J'tonrrr eelehrate 
its anniversary, and this stray leaf from its “ eonfes.sion book" 
makes by no means an ill-(?hoseii birthday card. It is to be 
hoped that its sentiments may l)«»ev>me those of the whole* 
Anglo-Indian Press. Nothing could he more welcome than a 
universal awakening of its long-dormant couscier.ee. 

One promiiKuit featnri* of tlu‘ hostile eriticisins on tho 
Eleventh Congress was tho ill -disguised hope of a “split" in. 
the (kmgress camp. The gentleimui of the Anglo-Indian Pres.s 
were evidently, like a ^•ertain pugnacious Jliboinian, “living 
in hopes of a row," d’heir hopes, if higli, were short-lived, 
That anything ap]>roa( hing a serious rupiture would not have 
hi en hailed with acclamation by the reporters and “ Hjiexaul 
corresjHmdcnt.s " of certain “ jmtriotie ’’ journals, it would be 
hard indeed to believe. Seldom were proidiets of imja-nding 
di.sastor more confident. Of their prophecies would it bo un- 
charitable to say that tho wish was father to the thought f 
But the false projdiet.s, if foolish before, have not shown thern- 
selvc'H wise after the event. Their disapjiointment is no doubt 
ti.H) great to admit of disguise, though .some amongst them try 
to conceal their chagrin at the non-fulfilment of their predic- 
tion.s of a “scone." They unconsciously deplore the absence 
of disson.sion by bitterly attacking tho men and methods througb 
whom and by which a iieaccful solution of unforeseen diffi- 
culties was arrived at. 

The 7\mes of India, in pleading tho cause of social reform,, 
conveniently ignores the fact that the National Congress alsa 
holds a brief on the same side and in the same case. The 7'tmrs 
attempts J » draw the proverbial red herring across the path olr' 
political progress. Two brief extracts from the same article 
will suffice to indicate it.« jiolicy and tho strange fear.s that 
inlluenco it. “ In dealing elsewhere with tho Congress as an 
agency hostile or indifferent to social reform, we have," it says, 
“exhibited one of its chief defects as an educator of public 
opinion " ; after wdiich the Congress is described as having for 
one of its chief aims ‘ ‘ tho removal of the Englishman [or does 
it mean tho Englishman from his present place of influenco 
in the Administration." 

It is a truism that any stick is good enough to beat tlui* 
Congress ; but, on this occasion, tho available sticks must have 
been few in number, for the same cudgel appears to have been 
passed from hand to liand, and to have done yeoman service. 
Tho liomhag Oaze/fe come.s forward as yet another disinterested 
champion of Social Tleform. It tells us that “ the Congress 
lias beeu persuaded by the reactionaries of Poona to spurn the 
Social Conference from its doors." Tho picture of tho Social 
Conft'renc'e being driven from home by its co-worker is a truly 
pathetic one, whilst it does infinite credit to the tender sym- 
piathies and powerful imagination of the Jiomhag Gnzelie. 

Perhaps the Twelfth Congress will find some improvement 
in the methods and tho manners of its critics. — Yours, etc., 

Ceiticub. 

London, February 10th. 
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NOTICES. 

TO CONTRIBtJTORS. 

The Editor of India carmot hold himHclf respormible in any 
case for the return of MS. He will, however, always bo 
glad to consider any contributions which may be submitted 
to him ; and when postag'e Htamps are enclosed every effort 
will be made to return rejec-Uid contributions promptly. — 
Address : Editor of India, 84 and 85, Palack Chambkbb, 
WBBTailNSTEB, LoNDON, S.W. 

TO SUIlSCmBERS. 

The annual subscription to India (post free) is six shillings 
for England and six rupoos f<»r India. Subscriptions 
are payable in advance. Remittances, or communications 
relating to subscriptions or to any other matter of business 
eonnected with India., should in all cases be sent to the 
Manager of India, 84 and 85, Palacb Chambkbb, Wkst- 
MiNSTKB, London, S.W. 

Oheques and Post-office orders should be made payable to 
Mr. W. Douglas Hall. 

Ocmies of India can be obtained from the Offices of the Paper ; 
from Mr. Elliott Stock, Patkunosteb Row, London, E.O. ; 
from Messrs. Doigbton, Hell and Co., Tbinity Stbket, 
Gambbidqu ; and to onler at any Railway Bookstall. 

TO ADVERTISERS. 

India presents unique advantages as an advertising medium. 
All oommunicatioMs as to advertisements should l>e sent to 
the Advertisement Manager of India, 84 and 85, Palack 
Chambkbb, WESTMiNSTiiB, London, S.W., who will, on ap- 
plication, forward lists of charges. 
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THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 

The second Session of the fourteentli l^arliament 
of Queen Victoria was opened on February llth. 
The Qiioen^s Speech, which was not ({uite so long as 
a sermon, set forth, in addition to no fewer than 
thirteen distinct proposals for domestic legislation, 
a remarkable and alarming catalogue ot foreign 
difhculfies. Shortly after the present Government 
took office, Mr. G. N. Ciirzon, M.P., who seems to 
combine the grace of the courtier with the dignity 
of the pedagogue, assured the Hritish public that 
already in many parts of the world they had evidence 
of the salutary change. Matters which, under tho 
wicked Liberals, had dragged along, now found a 
Speedy solution. Crises which had impended in 
Lord Roseber^^s time disappeared as if by magic at 
Lord Salisbury’s — and Mr. Curzon’s — approach. 
The irresistible conclusion was, Mr. Curzoii adde<l, 
that a different impression had been formed abroad 
of the calibre of the now Government. If Mr. 
Curzon is capable of regret, he must be sorry he 
spoke. He and his colleagues are now confronted 
with such an accumulation of foreign trouble as has 
never within recent times claimed the attention of 
Parliament. It is the same story whether wo look 
to America, to Asia, or to Africa. If Mr. Ourzon^s 
test were just, as it is not, foreign opinion of the 
calibre of the present Government must be un- 
complimentary indeed. The course of subsequent 
events ought to have reminded Mr. Curzon and his 
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friends that he who putteth on his armour should 
not boast himself as he that puttotli it off. Mr. 
Balfour, that wo may do him justi<‘0, stood in no 
need of the warning. lie had not been many weeks 
in olHce when he volunteered the prediction that tho 
dilliculties of tho Government would arise not in 
domestic affairs but in international relations. Diffi- 
culties may yet arise in both quarters. It has, 
indeed, happened more than on(ie that, under a 
Conservative Government, attention has boon diverted 
from needs and expectations at home by excursions 
and alarms abroa<i. This piece of history may, of 
course, repeat itself. But the present Government, 
which has the largest majority, has also the longest 
programme of modern times. Its followers are 
t'ssentially soctional, and if they are to shout together 
they will have to ho humoured separately. AVill 
the ardent Churchman ho satisfied by tho relief of 
rural rates ? Will the distressed landlord begin to 
prosper when “voluntary” schools receive further 
subsidies from public funds ? Will the able-bodied 
man in search of em}»loyment — tho denizen of Lord 
Salisbury’s “black stream of distrust” — be content 
if the Transvaal (juestion is amicably determined 
AVill the industrial veteran in search of a pension 
consent to >)p put olf with a reference to Armenia? 
Tho answers to questions like these are the measure 
of tho Government’s dillicultios. Abroad its hands 
are full. At home it depends upon the favour of 
many heterogeneous sections whose expectations, if 
they are to be salislied, will need the undivided 
energy of the Government. There are, after all, 
some feats which are beyond even a majority of 150. 

If there was one charge \’i hieh, above all others, 
tie Conservative Opposition was never tired of 
bringing against tlio late Liberal Government, it 
was the charge of “log-rolling.” Mr. Gladstone 
and his colleagues, and afterwards Lord Rosebery 
and his colleagues, were accused of parading an 
enormous programme, vhich was designed, not to 
become law, but to keep together the discordant 
“items” of their party. Accordingl3% while in the 
House of Lords tlio theory was urged that no Bill 
might become law which had, not been singly 
approved by a united doctorate, in the House of 
Commons tho maxim was ouforcod that one Session 
must produce no more than one measure. Viewed 
in the light of tliose doctrines, tho legislative pro- 
posals of tho Government are, like Sam Weller’s 
knowledge of London, extensive and peculiar. Hero 
is tho little list of subjects in tabular form : — 

1. The “extension and im- 8. Facilities for the eon- 

“ provement of the iiiivtil strurtion of li^ht rail- 

“ dofoncesof the Kmpiro” ways in the United 

— “tho most important Kuig<lorn. 

“subject.’’ 9. The rtgulation of public 

2. Measures to mitigato agri- companies. 

eultural distress. 10. Restrictions upon th» 

3. Further assistanci' of “importation” [•nc) of 

‘ ‘ voluntary ’ ’ schools. destitute aliens. 

4. Compensation of workmen 11. Amendment of the law 

for injuries. rolatiug to tho London 

5. Amendment of the Irish water supply. 

Land Acts. 12. In8tituti(»n of a Board 

(j. Amendment of the law ^ of Agrieulture in Ire- 

relating to public heal til land, 

in Scotland. 13. Amendment of tho law 

7, The avoidance and settle- ' of evidence, 

ment of trade disputes. 
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‘‘Thirtfion all’’- not a lucky number, but a large 
order for a single Session. It is plain, however, 
that the Govorniiieiit does not regard the various 
measures as ( (puilly important. The first is oillcially 
described as most iuiportant. The next live receive 
each a sejiarate paragraph in tlio Queen’s Stieech. 
Tlio last seven are disposed of together m an 
^‘omnibus” paragrapli at the end. Perhaps it may 
be assumed, tlicicfori', that (say) tbo first few wct*ks 
of the JScHsioii will bo taken up witli the first lialf- 
do/on mcasuros. Wo uiay also note that, althoiigli 
this calalogue <»f measures is tolerably long, it is 
not so long as the catalogue of promises which were 
offered to the electors by Conservative candidates 
at the General Klection. Air. Balfour is commonly 
regarded as one of tlie most scejitieal and least 
eifusivo members of his party. But the eleclionour- 
ing “literature” wliich was displayed in his eon- 
stitnency last sumim^r promised the following boons 
wliicli r.re not mentioned in the Speccli from tho 
Throne: — (i) the “ refer end um ” ; (ii) classification 
of paupers ; (iii) improvements in the dwellings of 
the poor ; (iv) extension of small holdings ; (v) 
ecntralisation of poor-law and school hoard rates ; 
(vi) ehurch defence (or is this the same as numhor d 
above?); (vii) registration reform ; (viii) redistribu- 
tion of seats; (ix) facilities to enable working men 
to purchaso their houses ; ^x) fair wages fur Govern- 
ment workmen ; (xi) local government for Ireland : 
and last, hut not least, (xii) old-age pensions. 

“ I have urged you,” said Mr. (’hamberlain at 
Leeds in iSepteiubcr, 1S91, “ 1 have urged you as 
“ representatives of a united party to soo tliat it is 
“ your duty first to formulate, then sincerely to 
undertake and h) promote, a living policy of 
“ domestic and social reform ; and I do not hesitate 
to say that the Unionist party is, in my judgment, 
“ peculiarly fitted ))oth by its traditions jtind by its 
“ composition to undertake this great constructive 
“ wxrk.” In the hdlowiug mouth, at Birmingliam, 
Mr. Chamberlain produced his programme. It 
consisted chiefly of throe proposals ; old ago pen- 
sions, improvement of working-class dwclliuga, and 
tho grant of State loans to enable working men to 
become the j)ro}u*iotors of their houses. The pro- 
gramme was unauthorised, it fell as flat as a pancake, 
mid Air. Chamberlaiu’s proposals find no place in tho 
(iueen’s Speech. Tlie oiiiis.sion can hardly be grati- 
fying to Air. Chamberlain, luit amid tho inecuso of 
praise wdiich has })Ocn oftnred uji in liis honour 
during the past few weeks he is doubtless prepared 
to overlook minor sliglils. The debate on the 
address was concerned chiefly witli foreign affairs, 
which, as was to ])e expected, have absorbed public 
attention in tho United Kingdom since the boginniug 
of this storm-laden new year. The flueeu’s fSpoecIi 
contained three roferem us to India, touching tho 
Pamirs, the Hiam Agi eemeut, and Chitral respectively, 
These topics wo discuss elsewhere. Gn the last- 
named Sir AV. AVedderhurn, M.P., as Chairman of 
tho Indian Parliamentary Committee, submitted a 
suitable amendment, and was able to muster the 
respectable total of 7'J in the division lobby. The 
Oovornmeiit does not appear to have weighed the 
imprudence of encouraging discontent in India at a 
time when it is faced with grave difficulties and 


anxieties in all quarters of the globe. Lord Salis- 
bury’s failure in Armenia, following his brave words 
at the Guildhall, has produced a deep and wide- 
spread feeling of humiliation, and, although Mr. 
Chamberlain acted promptly and lirmly in dealing 
with Pr. Jameson’s raid, his conduct of the affair 
has not been free from mistakes, and we are not yet 
out of the wood. Tho Vonozuola question has been 
the subject of interesting and academic speeches 
which add little that is new' to the disiuission, 
though they testify to the now general dosir(? for 
arbitration. The moral that educated India will 
inevitably draw' from all these transactions is hot 
one wliich patriotic Englishmen can regard with 
much satisfaction. In AaJiauti w'o liavo had recourse 
to a needless expedition for tho purpose, and with 
the ellect, of bringing tlio w'oak to their knees. In 
tho Transvaal, while ])r. Jameson’s raid has been 
condeinmal, it lias been show'ii tliat violence is some- 
times a remarkably potent method of agitation. In 
Venezuela and in Armenia, where tho 2 > 08 sibilities 
of optiosition are more furniidahle, w'o seem in the 
one case to have modified our demands, while, in 
the other case, w'e have utterly and ignominionsly 
failed. Jhit in Chitral, in dealing with native tribes 
and unre^iroseiited taxjiayers, we congratulate our- 
selves utjon having violated, in the name of ‘ jires- 
tige,” tho express and uxtdicit 2 >lodges of our ow'u 
jiroclaination. 

THE CHITKAL AAIENDaMENT. 

THE NESCIEN'CM OF LORD (L IIA.MTLTON. 

AA^o refer in “Indiana” to tho dcd)ate in the 
House of Commons on tho Chitral amendment on 
Fohruary 17th, of which a full retiort will bo found 
in our Parliamentary Sujqiloiuont. 

Jjord George Hamilton doprcciitod, in veh(Miiont 
and occasiouall}" abusive language, tho allegation 
that the rotontion of Chitral invtdvod a breach of 
faith, and asked, rhetorically, if 8ir W. AVeddorhurn 
was ac< 2 uainted with tlie facts of tho case. 

Lord George Hamilton’s amazing sjicoch suggests 
— not rnotorically — tho banio question with reference 
to himself. 

Tho Adi;>-roy’s jiroclamation, ho said, “merely 
applied to tlie hu'ritory between Peshawuir and 
Chitral, and it Jiad absolutely nothing to do with the 
jicojile of Chitral.” 

The jirociamation is given in full at page 39 of tho 
Blue-book (C. — 7,H(M), “ Corrcsiiondence relating to 
Chitral.” Et contains theso tw'o ox^ilicit under- 
takings : — 

(i) “ Tho holo object of the (Tovernmtait of India is to put an 
Olid to the proHout, and prevent any future, unlawful aggres- 
sion on Ojitral territory, and as soon as this objc'ob has been 
attained, the for<’.e will bo withdrawn.” 

(ii) “Tho Govenimont of India have n(^ iutenlion of por- 
nianontly occupying any tturitory through whic.h l"mra Khan’s 
iniw.ouduot may now force them to pas.M, or of interfering with 
tho indopendeiKie of the tribes.” 

Each of these two tiromises was sujiplemontary of 
the other. Tho first promised withdrawal from 
Chitral ; tho second promised that no intervening 
territory should he occupied. Taken together, theso 
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promises amounted to a complete pledge against 
occupatign, and the question to ■whom they were 
addressed is a question of purely academic interest. 

That the proclamation was intended to convey this 
meaning is conclusively shown by the Chitral Blue- 
book. 

The date of the proclamation (wluch was not 
merely issued to the people of Swat and llajuur, but 
was also “generally communicated upon the border”) 
was March llth, 1895. On March 8th Lord Elgin 
had telegraphed to Sir 11. Fowler that certain 
measures wore necessary to “ensure” the “safety” 
of Dr. Robertson, and on the same day 8ir 11. 
Fowler had replied : — 

“ 1 am prepared to approve sueli aetioti for Keeiiriii^ safely 
of Kobortson aud l)arty as you luuy deem necessary.'’ 

The proclamation was issued after the receipt of 
this rej)ly, aud it expressly stated that the purpose 
of the relief expedition was to compel Umra Khan 
to retire from Chitral. 

Note Sir Henry l^owb'r’s words : “ action for 

securing safety of .Robertson and party.” On March 
l8th Ijord Elgin telegraphed that orders had been 
issued for tlio mobilization of the lirst division of the 
field army. At once — on the same day — Sir 11. 
Fowler telegraphed to Lord Elgin : — 

“rh'asc let me bnow why so largo a foro(‘ is cousidcrud 
iiccos.sary for soouriiig safety of Kolx'rr.son nud party.’’ 

Again we have the phrtue “securing safety of 
lioberison and party.” There was not even a hint 
at that lime — tlio time at which tlio proclamation 
was issued— of retention or occupation. Moreover, 
wlion the Covernmont of India afterwards suggested 
the idea, Sir Henry h'owlor replied (June Idtii, 1895. 
]iluo-book p. 51) : — 

“Her Majesty’s Govommciit. . . . hav(‘ decided that no 
military force or European agent shall be kept at Chitral, that 
Chitral shall l)e fortified, and that no road shall he made between 
Peshawar and Chitral. It will follow tliat all positions beyond 
our frontier, now held in eonsequonec of the reeent relief opera- 
tions, should he evacuated us .speedily as ein^um.stuuees allow.’’ 

This was manifestly Sir H. Fowler’s policy and 
intention from the outst't. The expedition was a 
relief expedition, pure and simple. When Lord 
George Hamilton suc(;ecded Sir 11, Fowler he 
2^ormittod the Government of India to revorso this 
policy and to occiqiy Chitral, and he now vainly 
seeks to justify a glaring Itreach of faith on the 
ground that Chitral is “ a much rkFor country than 
was anticipated.” It would be an odd thing if a 
man charged with burglary sought to defend him- 
self on the ground that his booty jiroved more 
valuable than^ie had anticipated. 

Lord George Hamilton’s assertion that the people 
of Chitral “ welcome the English occujiation ” is 
open to two criticisms. The first is that, even if it 
were founded on fact, it would still be irrelevant. 
The second is that we have heard the same sort of 
thing before. In fact liord George Ifamilton was 
answered in advance by Sir Auckland Colvin. In the 
Ntneieenih Century for November last Sir Auckland 
Colvin wrote : — 

“ For tho momont, all is piiintel coulvuv dc 7’ose. Tho Swat 
tribesmen, if Simla telegrams may bo trusted, are not content 
merely to condone our ocjoupation of suoh j)oints in their ter- 
ritoiy as Cbakdara and the Malakand Pass. They insi.st in 


demanding that the Govc-rnment of India should adminstor 
their country. They would cv«ui bo mortified at the rcfu'^jjl of 

their request. If this is so, nothing c{)uld he liappier 

Still, it is well to rei;all to mind that something very like it has 
been heard on px’evious and analogous oecasious. Events Avhich 
belied tlie accuracy of precisely similar assertions in ISSS sn 
now .so distant that llieir <‘cho has become well-nigh inaudilile. 
Put stmio may remember, und tho.se who have forgotten m:i\ 
be reminded, that in IS.tS there were not wanting voices winch 
loudly proclaimed thi' drli-^dit of the Afghan nation at ibeir 
tlelivorance Irom their oln ti d ruler. Four years later, when 
Afghanistan had unmi'*t.ik ibly spoken for itself, those voices 
were cnnspicuou.sly silent. It came at length to be n*e(»gnised 
that among tho Afghans woiu many who, from coinplai.saiife. 
from compidsion, or from ( iinnmg, had iirotested too much • 
and whose too elfiisive i xja-f.s.sions of welcome had misled many 
who were in liaste to crrdil tliem. With that experience in 
onr minds, it ■will ho as well to suspend jndgmoiit a.s to tho 
eredenci* to bo placed in llu> report.s wliicb roach us of tho 
pleasuro of the trilx'smen attlu' permanent Mitllement of liritisU 
troops within their bordeis All that as yet can he .seen elearly 
is that there has been made by the Government of India a 
fresh dejiartiire, which may b ad to grave complications, cither 
in till* immediate or in a more distant future.” 

An for tho cost of this “ forward ” move, Lord. G* 
Hamilton said in reply to fc^ir W. AVeddorburn that 
“ ho thought tho oxpoiiditure would bo loss than 
was anticipated,’ and. so far from Indian finance 
being in a critical condition, they must bear in mind 
that there had been a considerable remission of 
taxation by the rodm tien in the cotton duties.” In 
the same strain of ludicrous optimism Lord George, 
at tho close of his spoeeb, “congratulated his friends 
behind him that the lirst time they had to give a 
jiarty vote last year they were actuated by true 
jiolitical instincts 'when, by an overwhelming 
majority, they assented to this forward movement. 
Ho believed there had boon no forward movement 
in recent years niudo by any Government which had 
boon more beneficial to all concerned.” Against 
Lord George Ilamiltun’s congratulations and beliof.s 
we may well set? tJio reasoned conclusions of an ex- 
Finunce Minister liko Sir Auckland Colvin. In the 
article in the Xineieenfh CtnHurij from which wo have 
already quoted, Sir A. (’olviii wrote : — 

“ The Hitujition. . , . i.s surrounded, by eloiids and darkness* 
Is it a time to projdiesy smooth things, to smile i‘ompbiceutly» 
to exi-hango rongratalatiou.s, to talk comfortably about tho 
clouds going by ' It sccjus, indeed, difficult to understand 
how it can l>e believed that the fiuaneiiil outlook, as ^vas said 
in the rt'cent Indian hndget debates, Ls better than it was three 
years ago. Three years ago tho necessity of re"impt)sing the 
cotton duties had not bet'ii demonstrated. The Famine Grant 
had not h(>en appropriated to eiirreut revenues. Three yt'ars 
ago the Secretary of Stale .sold his hills at Is. '2 at 

pro.sent he barely touches Is. 1 |d. Tho deficit three ycar.s ago 
was P.X. X00,()()0 ; now it is estimated at well over a millitm. 
l<\)r, three years ago, tbe forward frontier poliey had bticn but 
recently revived, and we had uot imule the [)rogress in creating 
and completing our now (buninion and prottvd orate beyond tbe 
Indus which has been acbievctl of latt?. Frontier })olicy and 
Indian finance are as in separable as foreign policy and finunco 
in We.stern countries. There can be no improvement in 
Indian finance so long a Indian revenues art' depb tisl by tin' 
claims of frontier extension, or exposed to the risk and require- 
menf.s of war. Con.secpicntly there can be no vigorous internal 
policy, whether of railway development or of other kind, 'riic 
most experienced are tho first to recognise this. ‘M'cknow,’ 
it was said in the eouiH' of the Chitral debate, ‘ that at the 
India Office*, aud among retired officers, the old-fashioned xdew 
prevails. Jhit in India, and it is there where most respun.si- 
l)ility rests, opinion is almost invariably opposed to it.’ This 
reminds us of that other dictum^ iti its time also accepted, 
that ‘ tlxo opinion of Colley on the frontier question was worth 
that of twenty Lawrences.’ The ‘old-fashioned’ view ha.s 
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heen indicated in the cuurso of tliis paper, and in the words of 
its first and greatest exponent. It is the old-fashioned view 
to ‘ protest against the nece ssity of having to impose additional 
taxation on th(^ people of India, who are unwilling, as it is, 
to hear such pressure even for nieasurea which they can both 
understand and appreciate.’ It is the old-fashioned view 
to ‘look for oar tine poli(‘y, our strongest security in 
the contentment, if not in the attachment, of the masses, 
in husbanding the finances of India, and in consolidating 
and mulTiplying its itsouives.’ If in India, where most 
resptmsibility lies, these views are no longer in favour, 
let us learn why they have heen di^-arded, und what are the 

views hy whieh they have replar*od. If, on the other 

hand, their importanee is still admitted, lot ns he told how 
they ar»' to be made consistent with the present forward 
poliey. Keonomy, tho contintment of our Indian fellow- 
.subjeets. and multiplying tho resourees of British India mav 
h(* merely tho old-fashioned \i(.ws ot the India Othee, (>t 
retired otfieers, of dead Vicc rr.ys, and of other uneuiisid« red 
ohseurities Hut they are. at least, tlio views whhdi in 
building up India in tl'ie past guided the great men who were 
charged with the task, and A\hi(h enabletl them to handover 
the India of the present day, such as wo still seo it, to the 
men who are now respoii'^ihle (lld-fashioned as tiie_\ are, 
they are, thereft>re, vie\\s wlueh will eontinue to ehallengo anil 
• 1 ‘ommaiid consideration till they have been proved unsiiitial to 
the India of tho future.” 

These weighty words of Sir Auckland Colvin s, with 
their contempt of complacent smiles and congratula- 
tions, wore, it scorns, prophetic. 

EAILWAY8 IN INDIA. 

A IIKAVY FINANCIAL LOSS. 

The “Administration Koport on tho Eailways in 
India for 189l-9o,” by Lieutonant-Coloncl T. (iraccy, 
E.E., Officiating Director-General of ivailways, has 
just been issued as a Blue-book (C. — 7845). 

In order to correct the optimism of tliis report it 
may be well to bear the following facts in mind. 

Tho following liguros show tho true financial re- 
sults to tho Government of India, on Imperial 
account, of the Indian railways in 1884-5 and 
1 ^ 94 .'} ; — [N.B. Ex. 90, 100 for Exchange Coiiiponsa- 
tion is included in the charges for working expenses 
in 1894*5.] 

Indian Railways (Imperial Account). 

ISSI-o. 1894-5. Increase. 

R.X, Rx* Rx'. 

Net Traffic R^eipts .. Rx. 7,400, 192 11,072,000 1,272.408 

Charges for Interest, etc. * 

In Imlia .. .. Rx 2,806,258 4.027,700 1,001,112 

In Hngland .. 04,826,816 5,788,700 911,884 

Kxchange . . .. Rx. 1,172,877 4,782,200 3,009,328 

Total Charges .. hv.S, 805,951 14,548,000 0,182,049 

Not Loss T! T Rx. 905,759 2,870,000 1,910,241 

If from tho net loss in each year be deducted tho 
charge for Exchange properly due to the fall in 
Exchange on tho basis of the sterling expenditure in 
1884-5, the result is as follows: — [N.B. Of the 
Ex. 1,782,200 charged to Exchange in 1891-5, 
Ex. 759,903 was due to increased sterling charges, 
and not primarily due to the fall in Exchange.] 

18K4-.'). 1894-5. Increase. 

Ifx. Rx. Rx. 

Actual loss .. .. 9(,5,759 2,876,000 1,910,241 

Exchange .. .. 1,172,877 4,022,297 2,849,420 

Profit (Ex^^ang^^ I Rx. 207,U8 Bx.l, 140,207 Ki.939,179 


From the foregoing figures it will be seen that the 
improvement of the Eailway Eevenue Account in 
India is no index of the actual results of the railway 
enterprise of tho Government of India. In 1894-5 
the railways cost the Government Ex. 2,876,000 net, 
or Ex. 1,9 i 0,241 more than in 1884-5, and this is the 
serious fact which must be kept in mind in consider- 
ing the railway policy of the Government of India. 
It does not seem sound finance to borrow in gold for 
enterprises, however intrinsically desirable, which 
will probably, owing to the state of the Exchange, 
result iu heavy loss in the future. 

The Government of India is practically the owner 
of all tho Indian railways, which have been built ac 
a heavy cost and are maintained at a heavy annual 
expense. Of course, tho Indian railway system is 
capable of almost infinite development, hardly more 
than tho main trunk linos being yet in existence, 
and it is, therefore, of importance that that devolop- 
nient should proceed upon lines of sound finance. 
Tho Government of India have recently been carry- 
ing out this development by methods which do not 
appear to bo sound. When a feeder lino has to bo 
built, tlio present practice is to make over the pro- 
ject to a company, the company raising the capital 
and the Government building tho line, and either 
working the completed undertaking or arranging 
that it shall be worked by an existing company. 
After a certain numhor of years tho Government 
will inevitably buy out tho company at what is 
certain to bo an unnecessarily high figure. 

This system seems to (jornbine four distinct dis- 
advantages : 

(1) The capitul in tho first instanoo is raised on less favourable 

terms than tho Government could cornmand ; 

(2) A large amount of money is wasted in promotion money, 

commi.ssion, and other preliminary expenses of company- 
floating ; 

(3; A whole separato stati and ostahlishment, with directorate, 
etc., is brought into existence, at uniiecesHary expense for 
a line whieh is di^pcndeut for its existence upon tho trunk 
railway, and whii-h could be, and is, most efieotively and 
economically worked with the original undertaking ; and 
(4) A small and separate railway, with separate intorestB, is 
planted in the middle of a great system of State Railways, 
and must ultimately be bought out on terms leR.s favour- 
able to the State than those on which it could originally 
have been built. 

It would be well if the Eoyal Commission on 
Indian Expenditure v’ould call for documents show- 
ing the latest terms upon which the Government of 
India is prepared to promote the construction of 
railways by companies. A statement should be asked 
for showing the financial results of every railway 
since construction, the terms upon which each was 
constructed, and the future rights and responsibili- 
ties of the Government with regard to them. 

The Government of India some years ago became 
entitled to purchase the Great Indian Peninsular, 
the Bombay and Baroda and other guaranteed rail- 
ways, hut waived their right for a period of years in 
return for certain modifications of the contracts. A 
statement should bo called for showing approxi- 
mately, for each railway : 

(1) What is the present yearly loss to the revenues of India on 

account of this waiver by the Govemm(.nt ; 

(2) What is tho present yearly gain to the revenues of India 

on account of the modificationB of the contracts ; and 
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What wus tho price at wliifth the Government might h.*ivo 
purchased tliese railways in 1875, and what is the pro- 
hable price whh h Ihe Government will liave to pay on 
the next dale on which it cun exercise tho option of 
purchase, and when. 

With regard to the llongal Central Kailway, it is 
desirable to know why a guarantee was given to 
this company and upon what terms, and what the 
yearly loss has been. In tho Ihuance Accounts of 
the Government of India there is a constantly 
recurring footnote witli reference to this railway, to 
tho effect that “although for convenience classified 
among State llailways, this line is tho property of 
the Bengal Central Kailway Company.” 

The following extract from an article in tlio 
Kconnmht for July ‘27th, 189."), upon tho Administra- 
tion Koport of Indian Kail ways, 189 15, gives a very 
clear and authoritative stateLient of the nature of 
one portion of the present c.mtracta between tlie 
Government of India and the Guaranteed b*ailway 
Companies : — 

“The result of the WDiking of the Great Indian rcniiisuhir 
Itaihvay, which is clearly brought out iu the iteport, shows 
tliat during the tirst half <jf ISiU llic net earnings ainountisl to 
Rx. 1,‘J(1.‘).80(), wliilo (luring the second half of tho y<‘ar tlie 
net earnings only amounted to Itx. 8.)8,7u(), or a total for the 
year of Ux. I, <12 1,. 500. Now, as wo have already explained, 
in order to arrive at tho surplus ])rotitH, wliich have to be 
declared each half-year separately, the guaranteed interest in 
sterling has to be eonv(*rted into rupees at the nominal raf(‘ of 
Is. lOd., and not at their true value, aud in tho cjish of this 
railway tho .sum to be thus set aside amounts half-yearly to 
Hx. 057,700. Upon this ba.sis of calculation tb<‘ surplus protit.s 
during the tirst half of 1 lie year amounted to Itx. (iOS, 100, of 
•which tho company’s half-share w^as Kx. 801,000. During the 
second half of the ye-ir tlaae were no surplus profits. Tlu* 
not receipts, in fact., bdl far short of the amount rccpiired lo 
meet the guarautf'od interest, and owing to the arrangement 
by wlii(;h the profits ai’o declared on a half-yearly instead of a 
yearly basis, the surplus profits at th(* end of the first half- 
ear do not form a set -oil' against the loss during tho second 
alf, and the OovernuK'nt had, therefore, to make good tlie 
loss, partly out of its o^^ n share of sui pliis profits, and partly 
from the general revenues of tho country. 

“ The net result on the ye.'ir’s working was therefore, this : 
The Company c.btained Jtx. 80 1,000 of so-e-alled surplus profits, 
which enabled them to j)ay their shareholders an extra di\idend 
of lOs. 4d. over and above the guaranteed interest of 5 p(‘r 
cent. The Government, on ilie (,ther hand, bad to pay the 
guaranteed interest, which at tho average rate for tho official 
year amounted to no less a .‘^um than Itx. 2, 207, 800. To meet this, 
th(*y had tlm net receipts for the whole year, h*ss the c(»mpany’s 
sehre of surplus profits, vi/., (Kx. 1,024,800 — Ux.. 80 1,000), 
Kx. 1,820,300, and they therefore hud to provide Kx. 887,500 to 
make good the guaranteed inlerest. In other w(.rds, wliile the 
company were able to distribute an extra dividend of 10s. 4d , 
the State suffered a loss of Rx. 887.500. Had, on the other 
hand, tho terms of the contrset simply provided a 5 per cent, 
sterling guarantee with n half share of any surplus profits at 
tho end of tlTh year after meeting the guarunteetl interest out 
of the earnings of the undertaking, tla? (sompany would have 
had no snplus profits with which to declare an extra dividend, 
and as tho whole of the net earnings would have gone towards 
jimetiug the guaranteed interest, the loss of llu; State would 
have been reduced to (Kx. 2,207,800 — Kx. 1,624,800) 
Kx. 583,500, a loss solely duo to the fall in tho value of the 
rupee and therefore pratienlly unavoidable. 

“It is evident, therefore, that the loss whi(;h tho Indian 
Government has had to bear in connection with tho three older 
jipiarantood companies still in existence, and which during the 
past year alone amounted to over Kx. 1,500,000, has not, as is 
usually asserted, been !?t»h'ly due to the depreciation of the 
rupee, but must to a considerable extent be attributed to the 
very faulty nature of the contracts witli the companies. It 
must also bo remembered that not only do these contracts 
onable the companies to declare higher dividends than their 


properties really (‘smi, but they also naturally enhance the 
price of the company’s stock in the money market, and as, 
when the Indian Gina^rntrient wishes to exercise their option 
of purchase, they have to do so at a valuation ba.sed on the 
average nuirket value of the stock for three years previous to 
the diite of purcha.se, it follows that they will be (Compelled to 
purehuM! at an infialed capital value.” 


OUE LONDON LETTEE. 


The Queen has been pleased to approve the 
appointment of Air. Arthur Charles Trevor, C.S.I., 
of the Indian Civil Service, to bo a momber of the 
Council of the Governor General of India, in 
succession to Sir Charles Pritchard, K.C.S.I., who is 
compelled to rosigu for reasons of health. Air. 
Trevor is at ])reseiit a member of the Council of the 
Governor of Bomb.iy. 

Tho (hieen has been pleased to approve tho 
appointment of Air. Jolin Nugent, of the Bombay 
Civil Service, as a momber of the Council of the 
Governor of Bombay, in the room of Air. A. C. 
Trevor, C.S.I., who has betr appointed to the 
Governor- General’s Omncil. 

Tlie <luoon has boon pleased to approve the 
appointment of Air. Ihilpli Sillory Benson as a judge 
of the High Court of Judicature in Aladras. “Air. 
Benson’s appointrnoiit will,” the official announce- 
ment ran, “ lill the vacancy in the Court caused in 
1887 by the retirement of Air. Brandt. Mr. Benson 
lias been a momber of the Indian Civil Service since 
1873. lie was tlie ullicor who carried through the 
settlement of lands in the Nilgiri districts, and has 
had a varied judicial experience in India.” 

Sir W, Weddorburn Las given notice, for February 
27th, of tho f(.)llovving c-[UOstion in tho IIouso of 
Commons : — 

“ 'Fo ask the S(.'(Tt*fiirv of State for India, whether tho 
Selee.t (’ommittee ot the Madras TiCgislativo Gounoil in report- 
ing on fliti Bill wliich afterwards bc'caine Act IT of 1894 
(Madr.as Proprii;tary \ illage Service Act) stated that they had 
no information regarding tho duties of village servants, other 
tlian the village accountant : 

“Whether the Act ha.s been brought into force; and, if 
not, why not : 

“ And, whether, according to Mr.. I. I). Kees, head -assistant 
rolUn for at Tinnrveffcy, and other authoritio'*, interference 
with the ancient village police .system has led to an increase of 
crime.” 

In Sir (diaries Aitchison, who died at Oxford on 
February 18tb, tho Empire has, as the truly 

said, lost one of the most distinguished of its Indian 
administrators. “ In tho history of the growth and 
the consolidation of our Indian Empire his name 
must ever bo associated with that of Lord Lawrence 
all through tho eventful period from 18.50 to 1889.” 
Writing a few months ago to a private correspondent 
Sir Charles Aitcliison said : 

“I am an adherent of tho Lawrence, or non-aggressive, 
Fcho(.il— not tho grote.s(iuo thing which it is the fashion to 
ridicule in tho daily Press. Lord Lawrence'.^ ix)licy was no 
selfish policy of i.xol.ition . His desire was to fulfil all offices 
of good neighbourhood, to encourage peaceful iiitcrcoui’se with 
the tribes beyond our frontier, to develop trade with them, to 
induce them to settle down to tho cultivation of their lands, to 
help tlu'in iu our marktits, dispensaries, and .•schools, and, wlitm 
practicable, to arbitrate in their disputes. But he wished them 
to bo left to manage their own affairs, and to choose their own 
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rulers, which he helieved they eould do better than wo could do 
or them. Above all thing's, lie had a horror of setting up our 
uommeos us rulers, to bo supported iiy English bayonets. His 
jioliry never had a fair elianei' , it was always <listurbed by 
violent forward aggressions. As regards Chitral, wc ought 
never to have gone theri* at .ill.” 

As will bo seen from oiir Earliameutnry Koport 
Lord G. Hainilton stated on February Idtli that ho 
would be glad to lay tbo Ihirand Treaty on the 
Tabh', that, so far as lio knew, no (question of tho 
extirpation or enslavement of tho Kalir raco had 
arisen, and that certainly no sucli contingoiiey was 
contemplated when the Durand Treaty was agreed 
to. On February -Otli I^ord G. Hamilton added 
that the Government of India had “ desired that 
telegraphic reports bo sent to them from Chitral of 
any further operations.” On February 18th a 
conference, jointly convened by tho Aborigines Pro- 
tection Society and tlio Anti-Slavery Society, was 
held at Westminster Palace Hotel. Mr. A. i’oaso, 
M.P., presided, and among those present were Sir 
W. AVedderburn, Al.P., Air. Lewis Fry. M.P., and 
Mr. M. M. Hhownaggiv'e, Al.P. A resolution moved 
liy Mr. Bliuwnaggreo and seconded by Sir AV^. 
AVedderburn, was unanimously carried, jirotosting 
against “tho measures now being taken by tho 
Amir of Afglianistari for tho subjugation of tho 
Kafirs of the Hindu Xusli,” declaring that “this 
ancient and heroic coinmunity ought, in the interests 
of science as w(dl as of civilisation and humanity, to 
be ])rotccted from the merciless attack which is being 
made upon their lives, property, and social organi- 
sation,” and earnestly appealing to Her Afajesty's 
Government “ promptly and vigorously to exert its 
influence with Her Alajosty’s highly subsidised ally 
the Amir by re<iuiring that the present persecution 
shall be abandoned and the Kafirs left in possession 
of their hardly acepired liberties and their historic 
landmarks.” 

Lord George Hamilton, Af.P., has appointed Mr- 
Gerald Loder, AI.P., to be his “ private Secretary for 
Parliamentary purposes.” Air. Loder, who has 
represented Brighton since 1889, is the fourth son of 
the late Sir Kobert Tjodor. He was educated at 
Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge, and called to 
the Bar at the Inner Temple in 1888. Ho was for 
some time private secretary to Air. Pitcliio at the 
Local Government Board. Air. Loder is described 
as “a Conservative, and supporter of tho Liberal 
Unionist alliance with tho Conservative party.” The 
description seems to suggest that there aro Con- 
servatives who do not support that alliance. 

AVe take tho f olio wiug from tho Times of February 
^ 19th : — “At a meeting of tlio East Indian Associa- 
tion, at their rooms, AVostminster Chambers, Victoria 
Street, on Afonda}", (February 17th) Sir Lepel 
Griffin presiding. Air. Alfred Nundy read a paper on 
the Indian National Congress. Tho chairman in liis 
opening remarks, said tint Air. Nundy was w ell known 
to most of them as one who had won his spurs as a 
barrister in tho Madras Presidency, and had made 
himself an authority on tho subject under notice. It 
had been said that the question was one with which 
the association had nothing to do, but the council in 
no way took that view of tho matter. Any question 
in which a large part of the most educated and 


intelligent of the Indian people took interest came 
within the scope of the discussions of tho association. 

“ Air. Nundy spoke of the Congress under two 
hojids — first its mombors and then its objects. Ho 
said that tho resolutions passed at tho Congress were 
not unreasonable or extravagant. Some of these 
demands had already been partially granted by the 
(lovernmenl, tho reasonableness of others had been 
recognised, and others could claim in their support 
promises made by the Government in years past and 
the opinion of some of tho most competent authorities 
of tho present day. Tho demands wore made by 
men who, at tho satiilfice of much time and trouble 
and ex[)ense, mot every year to discuss quest- 
ions of the most vital importance to the millions 
who formed Iho population of India. It was 
true that, so far as the masses were concerned, 
tho Congress had no direct authority to 8])eak 
for them, but in the history of most civilised 
nations it would ]»o scon the educated and reflecting 
classes rcqircsonted the views and interests of tlioso 
who, through ignorance or other causes, were in- 
cepahlo of assorting their own grievances. 'I’ho 
National Congress could nut be roproacliod for over- 
looking their interests, for a great many of tho reso- 
lutions p>}i&''od had special referenco to tlieir wants 
and re([uiroments. It might be said that tho aim of 
tho Congress W'as to bring together all the conllicting 
elements, and to combino thorn into one harmonious 
whole, to act as tlie medium of communication 
between tlio Government on tho one hand and tho 
people of India on tlio other, and to consolidate 
the union between England and India by securing 
tho introduction of such reforms as wcuo desirable in 
tho interests of the people. India knew tho advan- 
tages of British rule, but these reforms would havo 
to be effected.” 

At tho National Indian A^ssociation’s soiree held 
on February loth, in the East Conference Hall of 
the Imperial Institute, the guests were received by 
Lady Lyall, Lady Bayley, and Miss Manning (hon. 
sec,). Among those present were iSir Alfred Lyall, 
Sir Steuart Bayley, the newly-appointed Governor of 
Madras (Sir Arthur Havelock) and Lady Havelock, 
Air. and Airs. Carmichael, Colonel Mackenzie (late 
Eesident rt Haidarahad) and Mrs. Alackeuzie, Dr. 
Theodore Cooke, Air. and Airs. Barclay Scrivon, 
Airs. Keating©, Air. Thornton, C.S.I., a young chief 
from Kathiawar, Airs. Gupta and two daughters, 
Aliss Cock, AI.])., Mr. Alex. RogerS; Colonel Maude, 
Aliss Toyiilioe, Mr. Candy, Aliss rJumptro, Shrimant 
Sampatrao, brother of tho Gaokwar of Baroda, Mr. 
and Airs. Alfred Nundy, Air. A. Doe, Prof, and 
Airs. Cavalier. Aliss S. Chattopadhya, Mr. Martin 
Wood, and Mr. Gellowski. Many nationalities 
were represented, and eemo of the Indian costumes 
were very rich in gold and colours. There was a 
good programme of music, which included songs by 
Aladarae Pherozo Langrana, in her finished and 
graceful style, a humorous “sketch” by Mr. R. K. 
8orabji, and a song by a lady from Calcutta, Miss 
Helen Le Franc. Conversation was very general, 
and a most sociable spirit pervaded the assembly, 
which was unique in the mingling of East and West. 

The new volume of the Liberal Maga%ine (Liberal 
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Publication Department, Parliament Street) is an 
invaluable compendium of the events of last year. 
Besides a political diary and brief extracts from the 
more important political speeches, it contains useful 
monthly appendices dealing with current questions, 
recent legislation, and so forth. The articles signed 
“A. B.” — initials which imperfectly conceal the 
name of that brilliant critic and essayist, IMr. 
Augustine Birrell—aro masterpieces in their way. 
Not the least admirable feature of the volume is an 
index, whicli seems to bo tolerably complete, though 
wo detect some curious omissions. The i<loa of tho 
compilation as a whole is so oxccllont as to deserve 
more scientific oxecuition. Tho plan of “setting 
out” subjects ill tabular form might well ho de- 
veloped, and th(i host spooches reproduced in skeleton 
outline. Even in its present form tho volume is, if 
not a possession for ever, at least a valuable store- 
house of facts for future use. 


THE CIIITKAL DEBATE. 

DIVISION LIST. 

Tho following is the list of members of the House 
of Commons who, in the division on February 17th, 
voted in favour of Sir W. Weddcrburii’s ameudmont 
to the Address : — 


Abraham, William 

(Cork, N.E.}. 
■'•M laker, Sir Jolin. 
■’■Burns, John. 

(.’aldwoll, James. 
Cameron, Kobort. 
Causton, llichd. Knight, 
"banning, F. Allston. 
"^■^Clough, Walter Owen. 
■'•'Commins, Aiulrew. 
‘'•'Ooiidun, Thomas Jus. 
Creau, Eugene. 

Daly, James. 

"Tlalziel, James Henry. 
Davies, M. \"auglian 

(Cardigan). 
Davitt, Michael. 

Dillon, Jolin. 

■’•"Donelan, Captain A. 
Doogan, P. C. 

Doughty, George. 

Ellis, Thomas Edward 
(Merionothsh i re ) . 
'•'Esmondo, Sir Tliomas. 
Evans, Samuel T. 
Farrell, James 

(Cavan, W.). 
hTronch, Peter. 

■^H’iold, Wm. (Dublin). 
Einucane, John. 

Poster, Sir. Walter 

(Derby Co.). 
Gladstone, lU. Hn. H. J. 
Goddard, Daniel Ford. 
Grey, Sir Ed. (Berwick). 
Griffiths, Ellis J. 


Haldane, Biclid.Burdon. 
Harrin gton, Ti moth y. 
Tlarrison, Charles. 
Harwood, Georgo. 
Hu/ell, Walter. 

I loaly, Timotliy M. 

(N. Louth). 
Jameson* Major J. E. 
Joicoy, Sir Junios. 
Keuri}', Joseph E. 

(J hibliiijUol.Greon). 
’^Tvilbride, I )enis. 

K noXjEd.F ranctis V osoy. 
Lahouchero, Henry. 
Langley, Batty. 
^Mjiiwsoii, Sir Wilfrid 

(( 'umhorlaiid). 
■•‘Heeso, Sir JoKOph E. 

(Accrington). 
'"Lewis, John Herbert. 

T Joy d- G eorge, 1 )avid. 
•^Lough, Thomas. 

Hjycll, Sir Ijeoiiard. 
Macalooao, Daniel. 
'LMacNeill, J. G. Swift. 
"'"M’Cartan, Micliaol. 
]M’Dermott, Patrick. 
M’Leod, John. 
’"Mandoville, J. Francis. 
Morloy, Charles. 

OTlrien, Patrick 

(Kilkenny). 
O’Connor, A. (Donegal). 
Pease, J. A. (Northuuib). 
^Pickersgill, Ed. Hare. 
Eedmond, Wm. (Clare). 


^Koberts, J. B. (Eifion). 
'Hloborts, Jolin 11. 

(Don highs). 
Kohson, Wm. Snowdon. 
Samuel, J. 

(Stockton-on-Tees). 
Sheo, James John. 
"'■^Shecihy, David. 

’^^'Smith, Samu(3l ( Flint). 
'■vSpiccr, Albert. 

TiJlers for tin' Ayes, J 
and Mr. Schwann". 


Sullivan, Donal 

(Westmeath). 
Tanner, Charles Kearns. 
■•‘•Thomas, A. (Glam., E.). 
Thomas,!). A. (Merthyr). 
Tully, Jasper. 

'’‘AVeir, James Galloway. 
Williams, J. (J (Notts.). 
■‘AViLson, Joliii (Govan). 
Auxall, .lames Henry. 

ir William A\'eddorburn'' 


’ Dj'iiotfs mcniljcr oT tlio Indian Tarliamcntary Coinmitief. 


“THE CIIITRAL BLI NDEIL” 

There is. ]iap[)ily, good reason to believe that the 
“ forward ” frontier policy, us it is oallocl, is coming 
to he regarded in tho true light by a considerable 
section of tho British public. To bo condemned — 
except by young othcers who, like Captain Oostigan, 
are not only brave but know it too, and like to take 
out their couragi* and, as it were, give it an airing 
in company - it lu eJs only to he understood. De- 
tested by tlie pi'Dj'lf of India, ami denounced by the 
majority and the liest of military “experts,” this 
baneful policy is directly resjionsible for the present 
embarrassed condition of Indian linances. Witness 
tho authority of two such capable judges as Sir 
David Barbour and Sir Auckland Colvin, both of 
tliem ex-Financo Ministers. Strategically, it is 
condomnod by men like Oonoral Lord Chelmsford, 
General Sir .John Adye, Sir Donald Stewart, and 
Sir Charles Gough. It reverses tho settled policy of 
tlie Govormnont of India, aiqirovcd by the people of 
India, under Lord Lawrence, Lord Mayo, Lord 
Northbrook, and Lord Bipon. It was invented by 
Mr. Disraeli and Lord Salisbury, and initiated by 
Lord Lytton. Since its inauguration in 1878 it has 
cost the people of India more t'em thirty millions of 
money, and it is not merol}" useless hut positively 
daugerous. Its ostensible purpose is to diminish 
tlio danger of Bii>sian invasion. Yet it literally 
paves th(? way fur the Russian invader, while, 
ihrougli an uiu e.isiiig drain upon impoverislied t.ax- 
payers, it saj)s tlie contentment of the peojile of 
India. “ Tho paramount consideration in my mind,” 
M’roto Lord Lawreiuio in 1807 in a famous minute, 

“ has always hctui. and still is, :i r(*gard for the true 
•nterests of the •‘■'tate. 1 am convinced that we can 

gain nuthiug, but are pretty sure to lose a great 
deal in prestige, in honour, in the valuable li\>s of 
our officers and soldiers, by interfering actively in 
tho affair.s of C<‘utial Asia: and that, so far from 
strengthening our tenure of India, we may thus 
shako it to its very foundations.” Lord Lawrence 
is voted old-fasliioned by young military officers 
afllh'tod by “ K C.H. -mania.” Accordingly, in tho 
year of graco, 1895, w'e find our Chauvinists at 
Simla advancing from Peshawar to Chitral — more 
than the distance from London to IManchester — and 
deliberately throwing away the advantages of the 
colossal mountain harrier which had hitherto eepa 
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rated British Indian territory from the hypothetical 
Russian invader. 

If the brothers Younghusband, in their interest- 
ing and tell-tale volume entitled “The Relief of 
Chitral,” had confined tliomsolves, as they might 
well have done, to purely military incidents, the 
foregoing remarks would, of course, have been out 
of court. But they have done nothing of the kind. 
On the contrary, they give us a preliminary chapter 
which purports to explain the causes of the war,” 
and a final chapter which purports to describe “ the 
present situatiou.” These chapters, grossly imper- 
fect and misleading as they are, inevitably become 
the most important section of the book. For the 
immediate military campaign is done and over, and 
we did not need to be told with what courage, 
resolution, and loyalty our soldiers, whether British 
or Indian, carried out, in the teeth of grave dangers 
and unique natural obstacles, the orders wliich they 
ought never to have received. Two questions, how- 
ever, remain. How came the relief of Ghitral to be 
necessary at all ? And how many more escapades 
of a similar kind is the Indian taxpayer and the 
Lancashire cotton spinner to expect in the future ? 
The brothers Younghusband, whose account of the 
military operations is adequate enough, though of 
course it is written in the style not of Thucydides 
but of “special correspondents,’^ answer these 
questions not so much by what they say as by what 
they omit. If, however, we supplement their 
narrative from external sources it becomes luminous 
and valuable. In the Blue-book on Chitral which 
was recently published the very first despatch 
showed that, so long ago as 1877, the Government 
of India had designs ujion Chitral. It was not 
until the ingenuity of eighteen years had been 
expended that the desirable situation was realised — 
in which it became plausibly necessary to relieve a 
British force. It was then the old story. British 
soldiers were in danger and needed to bo rescued. 
Then, in Mr. Balfour’s formula, where the British 
soldier had been, a Tory Government determined 
that he must remain. The first chapter of the 
volume before us resolves itself, unintontionallv, 
into a narrative of British endeavours, especially 
from Gilghit, to secure or manufacture some reason 
for active inttirvention in the affairs of Chitral, 
while the final chapter indicates gravely enough the 
dangers that remain. 

The opportunity for intervention came when, after 
the death of Aman-ul-Mulk, and the murder of his 
second son, Afzul-ul-Mnlk, »S]ier Afzul, the uncle of 
the latter, established himself as Mchtar. The 
British officer at Gilghit, gratuitously and offen- 
sively, then dispatched a British force with the 
weakling Nizam-ul-Mulk to drive out Sher Afzul. 
Sher Afzul fled back without delay into Afghanistan, 
Nizam-ul-Mulk became nominal ruler, and the 
British hold upon Chitral seemed to be as secure as 
it was aggressive and uncalled for. Nizam-ul-Mulk 
was afterwards shot by his half-brother, Amir-ul- 
Mulk, and Chitral was “invaded ” by Umra Khan. 
Sine illae lacrimae. But to describe these events or 
any of them as the cause of the Chitral imbroglio is 
to confuse the occasion, and almost the effects, with 
the cause. The cause lay deep down in the per- 


sistent policy of ambitious soldiers, abetted by weak 
viceroys, which ever since the seventies has waxed 
under a Tory and waned under a Liberal Govern- 
ment. The amusing thing is that the brothers 
Younghusband talk of “ w^e,” “we,” “ we,” as if it 
were British money that was squandered in Chitral. 
But, ot course, it was Indian money, just as it is 
Indian money that keeps the India Otfico going, and 
pays Tjord George Hamilton’s salary. It is also 
amusing to find those military chroniclers talking 
about ttie Chitral trouble as “upon the northern, 
frontier of India ” It was, of course, some hundreds 
of miles beyond that frontier. Flsewhore, indeed, 
our authors explain (f). 5(1) that “ four high ranges 
of mountains, and throe cunsidcrablo rivers, besides 
mountain torrents, had to bo crossed by the southern 
column of the relief force.” It does not seem to 
have occurred to them that in describing tho diffi- 
culties of the march and the hardships of the’ troops 
they were describing moans of protection against 
Russia, which the “forward” policy wfill impair or 
remove. 8till loss do the brothers Younghusband 
appear to appreciate the singular folly of embittering 
or annihilating tho indigenous trihosmon of the 
mountains, who value their independence before 
their lives. It has boon well said tuat in politics, as 
in physics, where there is no resistance there is no 
support. The agents of the “ forNvard ” policy 
depose strong men in order tf) set up puppets, sub- 
servient to themselves. Their crowning achievement 
in Chitral wuis to enthrone Shuja-ul-Mulk, “an 
intelligent, trustworthy little boy, nine or ton years 
old.” The Younghusbands of tins best of all possible 
worlds are convinced of the paramount necessity of 
teaching tho “ wild impressionable people across our 
frontier ” to believe in our “unw^avoriug consistency 
of purpose. ’ Apparently tho best mode of enforcing 
tho lesson is first to issue a proclamation saying that 
we intend to withdraw from their territory, and thon^ 
having issued it, to remain. — The /Sfjir. 


THE MAHARAJA OF J HAL WAR. 

“ N VLKA FOli FAIR HKARTNa." 

Under the headings “ Fricce and J^olitical ; Maha- 
Tiija of Jhalwar; A Flea for Fair Hearing,” the haibj 
VtironicJr of hobruary 20th published the following : 

We have received the following cable from Mr. 
Motilal, editor of the Amrila Jiazar Pairika^ Calcutta, 
a Avell-known organ of Indian native opinion, con- 
cerning tho case of the Frince of Jhalwar. We 
cannot, of course, vou(;h for our correspondent’s 
facts, but the case seems to us eminently one for 
careful enquiry and cautious action : — 

Calcutta, Thursday, 

The Jhalwar telegrams in the Tinm are misleading, 
for they are summarised from tho Pioneer^ which la 
admittedly the organ of the political agents. An 
ancestor of tho Jhalwar Prince did inestimable 
service to tho Government during tho Mutiny. The 
present Prince saved tho political agent, Mr. Saddler, 
from a tiger, though Mr. Saddler was inimical to 
him before. The previous politicals spoke favourably. 
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but the present political disagreed in minor matters, 
and sent a report of the charges against the I’rince, 
unknown to the Prince or the public. The Pioneer 
says the Prince contemplated rebellion against poli- 
ticals, and was serving ball cartridge to his troops. 
The charge is alsurd, as, according to the Pioneer^ 
the Prince has about 200 ill- armed troops. Tlie 
Pioneer again shifted its ground, and charged the 
Prince with intimidating the agent with a revolver. 
The Prince indignantly denies this, and says he saw 
the agent alone and unarmed. The politicals are 
urging the Viceroy to depose the Prince unheard. 
This has created an intense sensation throughout the 
country. Indian l^rinces are alarmed, and the public 
demand an open enquiry. 8o does the Prince. The 
Jhalwar subjects petitioned the Government on 
behalf of their popular Prince. 

Accounts of the l^ntna Prince’s suicide, supposed 
to have been committed under a sense of official 
wrong, whose redress was not expected, has brought 
the Jhalwar case to the front for the prevention of 
similar mischief. It will be disgraceful if the Prince 
is deposed unheard. Particulars have been sent to 
Mr. Caine. 


In a leading article published on the same day the 
PhronicU wrote : — 

We publisli in another column a telegram sent to 
us by the editor of the Amriia /lazar Patuka of 
Calcutta. The statements contained in his message 
and in the files of his journal, which wo have before 
US seem to us to call for close examination by 
the Homo Oovernmont. All the information that 
the country has had before it up to the present as to 
the proceedings against the Maharaja of Jhalawar 
has come through llie Tmi%, In a couple of tele- 
grams from its (’ahutta correspondent it has been 
stated that the Maharaja has been playing the tyrant 
and misgoverning his State, that a reign of terror 
was established in his capital of Jhalra Patan, and 
that Captain Evans- Gordon, the Political Agent had 
suggested to the Government last October that 
Jahlim Singh, the Maharaja, was unlit to govern. 
We are further informed that Mr. Crosthwaite, a 
high official was sent by the Indian Government to 
make enquiries. On arriving in the capital, in 
December, this gentleman discovered that affairs 
liad almost reached a critical state,” and that the 
MaharJija was serving out ammunition to his 8epoys, 
and was engaging Pathan mercenaries. So grave 
was the condition of affairs that two squadrons of 
the Central India Horse and a couple of companies 
of the Deoli Irregular Force were ordered up to the 
■capital as a protection to the Political Agent, and 
there they remain. J’he Tinm correspondent further 
euggested that th(? Maharaja was not always fully 
responsible for his actions, and that ho had long 
shown signs of eccentricity. This explanation, we 
may remark in passing, seems to be a familiar one 
to Indian officials. Last Juno the Prince of Patna 
After being subjected to a long term of harsh and 
humiliating treatment at the hands of the Political 
Agent, shot his wife and then committed suicide. 
The official view of the case, according to the Tmen^ 
was one of ineaDity. The Chief Commissioner ex- 


plained that the Maharaja was undoubtedly insane ; 
indeed he had shown eccentricities of conduct and out- 
bursts of temper ever since his accession in 1 894 . The 
Agent’s view may, or may not, havo been correct ; 
but it would almost seem as if a political agent who 
has differences with the native princes has only to 
follow Dr. Blandford’s procedure in the Ijanchester 
case in order to bring the delinquent to subjection. 
Meanwhile, however, these two incidents have 
created a profound feeling throughout India. The 
ISIaharaja of Jhalwar is virtually a prisoner; a 
claimant to thc3 throne has been put in command of 
liis troops ; and his deposition may be expected at 
any moment. One cannot wonder that the three 
hundred native princes and the millions of subjects 
under their rule should be closely watching the turn 
of events, and asking, anxiously enough, whether 
justice will bo done. 

Of course, if the Prince is guilty of the charges 
made against him, if in a fit of insanity or in cold 
blood he armed his 200 Sepoys with ball cartridges, 
as the Pioneer alleges, with a viow to intimidate 
hir. Crosthwaite and the Political Agent, the sooner 
he is put out of harm’s way the better. But it will 
never do for a couple of officials to decide such a 
matter. The Maharaja is entitled to a fair hearing 
and a judicial verdict. That is all that he asks for, 
and in the interests of justice and of the good 
government of India it is the least that can bo done. 
What is there to be said on the other side ? The 
Maharaja came to the throne in 1883-~a youth of 
twenty. He was deprived almost at once of his 
full powers by the Political Agent, wisely, for all 
we know, princes of such tender years not always 
being infallible. l>iit in 1891 his full powers were 
restored to him, and Mr. Urwin, the Political Agent, 
who left the district in March last year, gave a good 
record of the rriuco, and his name was favourably 
mentioned in the last administrative report. In 
Aj^ril, Captain Gordon arrived on the scene, the 
control being thus transferred from a civilian to a 
military man. Friction seems to have arisen in the 
summer between the two. No specific charges have 
been made public, but tho misgovomment of the 
Maharaja must have been very bad indeed to 
warrant Captain Gordon’s suggestion of deposition 
which was maJo last autumn. The Government 
hesitated to act upon tho information in their 
possession ; fresh charges were made by the Agent ; 
in tho end Mr. Crosthwaite was sent down; and 
immediately on his arrival the story of the ball 
cartridges and tlio Sepoys— the truth of which is 
entirely denied by the Prince — made its appearance. 
Now wo express no opinion on the case. Captain 
Gordon may bo justified up to the hilt in all he 
has done. IIo may have acted wdth tact and fair- 
ness, as well as decision, and tho Mahardja may be 
a light-headed incapable. All we have to urge at 
the momont is that the case should be thoroughly 
sifted. If tho Indian Government shirks tho duty, 
then the India Office must keep them up to the 
mark. And if Lord George Hamilton fails, then 
Parliament must ask him for an explanation. 
Captain Gordon may be another Havelock, and this 
Prince a second Tippoo, but that is no reason for 
our behaving in a despotic and arbitrary way. Our 
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agents exercise absolute power over the Princes and 
peoples of India, and wo must do our best to see 
that this power is not turned into a more display of 
martial law. 


Mr. Herbert Poberts, gave notice, for 

February 21th, of the following question in the 
House of Commons : — 

“To ask the Secrrfiirv of State for India, if his attention 
has h«en called to ti e clcirp-s by the political u'^eiit at 

Jhalwar aj^aiust the M.'ihaiaj.i K nia of that State, accom- 
panied with a refiomrnendation to the Viceroy for his deposi- 
tion : if so, what action has been taken by tln5 (xovornment of 
rudiii witli regard to tlu-su (‘harries ; 

“ Will iris Highness have every opportunity attbrd<‘d to him 
to defend liimself publicly fiom tbese charges before j-.ny 
detinitc a(;tiou is t.ikcn uith regard to the rocomimuidation i’i*r 
his deposition : 

“ And, will the Secretary of State lay upon the Table of the 
House any ])u|H‘rs aud corrcsiKuidcuce relating to this difliculty 
in Jhalwar." 

In reply to Air. Poherts Herd (1. Hamilton said : 

“My answer to the first j)'jrt of the first (piestiou is in the 
afllinuativ(', ainl to the second part that thi- repiats of the 
political agent as to tl.o oppicssion existing have been 
examined on the spfit by tlie iievvly-appointed agent to the 
Governor-Gem I’al, wlaisc r» jjort i', under tla; cousideratrou of 
Tjord hdyin. The IM.di.ir'i ja will be allowed <‘very t»|>j)oituuity 
of submitting bis reply to flies<‘ eliai-g(‘s. As soon as I have 
r«*ceivod tin; liual <leeision of tla* \ ieei\»V' I will eorisi<ler‘ if 
papers ridating to this subject can be laid upon th<> Table of 
the House." 

IVIr. Kobfirts ha.s also given notice of tho fcdlowing 
motion, for whicli no day lias ^et boon fixed 

“India (political resident at Jhalwar),— To call attention 
to the rcccTit ditl'ei’enecs between tlio political rcsid<‘nt .at 
Jhahvar and the MMi.'ir.'ija tlana of tliat State : and to nioM*, 
That, in tlie opinion ot this Hon-'C, the urratrgements im<h*r 
which political I’csidents are selected aiul appoiiibal art* unsatis- 
factory and require careful recotisit inHon.” 


THE JUDICIAHY AND THE EXECUTIVE 
IN INDIA. 

MEMORANDUM ISSl Id) HV THE BTUTISH 
(d):MMITTEE. 

Under the title “ Memorandum on tho Sejmration 
of Jmlicial from Executive fo?rpeeially Police aud 
Pevenue) Duties in India,” the British Committee of 
the Indian National (\rngres.s has just issued to 
Parliament, tho Press, and (jtheis, a compilation of 
tho authorltativo statements which have lately 
appeared in our columns. 'I’he Memorandum, to 
which we refer in ‘‘Indiana,” consists of sixteen 
foolscap pages, and opens witli the followung “Intro- 
ductory Note,” signed hy Sir W. Wedderburn, M.P , 
as Chairman of tho British Committoo : — 

1. Tho present Memorandum owes its somewhat 
unusual form to the eireumstances under which it has 
been drawn up. In November last the well-lcnown 
Indian barrister, Mr. Manoinohau Ohose, who was 
then staying in Ijondon, made an important state- 
ment to a representative of “India*' upon the 
injustice and dangers arising from the combination 


of Judicial and Executive functions in the same 
officers in India. Mr. Ghose's statement attracted 
tho notice of 8ir Pichard Garth, who described it as 
thoroughly well considered and deserving of great 
respect, and suggested that it should be sent to every 
member of l*arliament, both Eords and Commons. 
It is in order to carry out Sir Richard Garth's sug- 
gestion that tho following documents have been 
brought together. They include, besides Mr. Gliose’s 
statement and Sir Richard Garth's letter, brief ex- 
pressions of sympatlietic opinion by Lord llobhouse, 
Sir Richard Couch, Sir John Phear, Sir R. T. Reid, 
Sir William IVIarkliy, and Sir Raymond West, 
together with a scheme, proj^arod in by Mr. 

Romosh Ohunder Dutt and approved by Sir Richard 
Garth, for carrying out the proposed reform. Mr, 
Dutt’s scheme referred to Bengal, the Presidency, 
that is, into which it had been declared that the 
refoi ni could not bo introduced because it involved ad- 
ditional oxjienditure of prohibitive amount. Similar 
sclieriies for other Presidencies and Drovimios had 
been framed, but it was understood that tho most 
serious financial difficulty was apprehended in Bengal. 
Lord Dull'orm was jirobably impressed M'ith this 
opinion when, as Viceroy, he referred to the petition 
of tho Indian National Congress for the Separation 
of Judicial and Executive functions as a “counsel 
of porfoction " whiiJi the Government of India was, 
by the state of the finances at that time, prevented 
from accepting. 

2. Mr. Manomohan G hose’s statement is repro- 
duced licre as it originally appeared, without omis- 
sion, alteration, or addition. It deals, however, not 
only with tlie N<q)aration of Judicial and Exocutivo 
functions, but also with tho distinct, though col- 
lateral, question of tho freedom of the Judiciary 
from pressure on tlie part of the Executive. It is 
tho ])iirposo of tlie present Memorandum to direct 
attention to tlio first of tlioso questions — to the evils 
inseparable from a system under wliich the chief 
Executive olfiiaal of a district collects tho revenue, 
controls tho poliije, institute s prosecutions, and at the 
same time exorcises large and preponderating J udi(aal 
powers in tho same district. Mr. Alanomohaii Ghose 
demonstrates tlie nature and gravity of these evils, 
and illustrates his statements by moans of authentic 
examples di.iwn from his owm experience. 

Tho subject is not now. (3n tho contrary, as 
Mr. Jx’omesli Ohunder Dutt remarks, a Commission 
appointed to report on the police declared so long 
ago as IftdO that “judicial and police functions'^ 
ought not to he “mixed up and confounded,” and 
the present system has not only boon consistently 
condomned by high legal authorities, by Anglo- 
Indian officers of all parties, and by independent 
public opinion in India, but lias also ^irovokod the 
censure of two successive Secretaries of State, Lord 
Cross and Lord Kimberley. The only semblance of 
argument against u reform demanded by such a 
chorus of voices and with such unansw'orable force, 
is the allegation that it would bo too costly. If this 
theory is still held in any quarter, it is disposed of,^ 
at once and for all, by Mr. Romesh Ohunder Dutt, 
who shows in detail, and with tho authority of ex- 
perience in the several offices concerned, that the 
reform might be accomplished without any addition 
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to expenditure. Even if Mr. Dutt’s statements wore 
not regarded as conclusive, a practical experiment 
might at least be made in a single Division, where 
the “ counsel of jierfoction could be adopted without 
risking any considerable increase of ex]ionditure. 

THE SOCIAL CONFERENCE. 

NINTH SESSION. 

TEXT OF THE RESOLUTIONS. 

Wo give below the text of tlio resolutions carried 
at the Ninth Session of the Indian Social Coiiforoiico, 
which mot at I*oona last December : — 

I. — Extension oi’ Female Euik’Ation. 

liAo Hahadur Lalsiiunkeu, of Ahmedabad, moved 
that, while expressing its satisfaction with the ciforts 
that had boon made liy various private societies and 
ISamajas in Calcutta, Bombay, Eooua, Ahnn dabad, 
Jalandhar, and other cities, and by the native States 
of Baroda and ISlysore, for the promotion of higher 
female education, either by the establishment of high 
schools, or by opening homo classes or giving lectures 
to grown-up ladies, or by holding periodical exami- 
nations for awarding prizes to those who studied at 
homo, tliis Conforonce still considered tliat further 
organised e (Torts must be made to secure a wider 
extension of female odiKjation, as regards the numbers 
of scholars attending and the standards taught in 
primary and secondary schools, so as to bring it to 
the level of the education of boys; and the Con- 
ference recommended that all social reform associa- 
tions in the country should recognise the claims of 
this reform upon their attention, and (uideavonr to 
the best of their power to secure the support of 
private and public funds for such extension. 

II.— Tkmi’Eranck in India. 

Frofessor Ai’.a.ii Vi-iinu Katitwate proposed the 
second resolution, declaring that the Couferenco 
noted with pleasure that — thanks to the noble elTorts 
made by Mr. W. S. Caine, Rev. Mr. Evans, and 
their native fellow- workers — c.onsiderablo success 
had attended the eiTorts of the Ivayastha Temperance 
Society and similar other organisations for the pro- 
motion of total abstinence, and it felt more than 
«vor the necessity of active co-operation between the 
temperance movoiuonts in India, and in England 
and America. The vice was not of ancient growth 
here, ancT was still confined to minorities ; and it was 
in the opinion of the Conference iiecoasary that the 
majority of total abstainers should exert themselves 
to popularise their views, and to obtain the power of 
enforcing them by some adaptation of the principle 
of local option, whicii could not be secured without 
the co-operation of the English and American tem- 
perance societies. 

HI. — The Anti-Naut<ti Movk.ment. 

Mr. RAMANiiiiAi, of Ahmedabad, moved that the 
Conference recorded its satisfaction that the anti- 
mutch movement had found such general support in 
all parts of India, and recommended the various 


social reform associations in the country to persevere 
in the adoption of this self-denying ordinance, and 
to supplement it by pledging their members to adlioro 
to the cardinal principle of observing on all occasions 
as a religious duty purity of thought, speech, and 
action, so as to ])iirgo their society generally of the 
evils of low and immoral surroundings. 

I\".— XltlHAMMADANS AND HiNDUS. 

Mr. Alt Mahomed Bitim.ti iiroposed the fourth 
resolution, which set forth that, while it was a matter 
of general satisfm tiou that the relations between the 
Hindus and Muhiiiiiuiadans in the North-West l^ro- 
vinces and Oudh Jiad assumed their normal character 
of mutual help and toleration, the Conference regretted 
that their relations had not beiui equally satisfactory 
in some parts of the Presidency of Bombay and the 
Puujab, and there had boon unfortunate misunder- 
Btandings between the Hindus and the native 
Christians, in one or two places in the Madras Pre- 
sidency. The (V)nfcreiico recommended to all social 
reform associations that it W'as their first duty to 
cultivate friendly relations with the professors of all 
creeds, and they should lend their active siqiport to 
the efforts made by the Government to establish a 
better understanding between all classes, by pressing 
for the creation of mixed conciliation boards to settle 
misunderstandings before they broke’' out in open 
violence. 

V.— -R^:-ADMl^sION TO Caste. 

Mr. D. G. Gari:i> moved that the Conference noted 
with satisfaction tiiat there now existed no diliiculty 
in the admission of foreign-travelled people among 
the Khatri and Shikh communities of the Punjab, 
and that tlio admission of similar people in Guzerat 
and Southorn India had been secured during the 
present year on more easy conditions than were 
possible some years ago. The Conference recom- 
mended these examples to the Ivayastha community 
in the north- w’cstcrn provinces, whore more difficulty 
liad been experienced, and to the Brahmans and 
other high cacti's in all parts of the c niiitry among 
w hom the prejudice against foreign travel by seaw'as 
still strong. 'I'ho earnest co-operation of the caste 
and ecclesiastical leaders must be enlisted in this 
work, as tlio final success of nil the political, indus- 
trial, and social activities rested on this niuvoment. 

Yl. — I ntkui ommunion detw'een Srn-CASTEs. 

On the motion of Mr. Govind Baitmee .Toshi, it 
was resolved that “the Conference notes with plea- 
sure that the reports of some of the associations 
display very praiseworthy efforts in some places to 
bring about intercommunion between the members 
of sub-easte.s or subdivisions. Thilesa some such 
fusion is cncouragod in all the smaller castes, no 
practical refurm even as regards marriage customs as 
existing in some of the castes is permanently pos- 
sible ; ami it is on this and other accounts tliat the 
Conference recommends all social reform associations 
to direct their efforts to secure the reunion of the 
smaller divisions.” 

YII. — Makriaoe Customs and Laws. 

Pundit Maiatva proposed the seventh resolution^ 
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as follows : — “ The Conference notes with pleasure 
that the very earnest efforts made in some of the 
highest Brahman families to raise the marriageable 
age of girls and boys in the Maharashtra country, 
and in some other parts of Northern India, have 
been attended with considerable success, and the 
weakness of the opposition made leads to the hope 
that further persistenc-o in this direction will soon 
raise the tone of the national sentiment on this 
question, so as to socuro a return to the old traditions 
of Vedic and Epic times, (i) The Conference further 
expresses its satisfaction that the marriage laws passed 
by his Highness the late Mah.inija have worked 
well in Mysore, and th(^ fact that the breaches of the 
the law were brought to the notice of the authorities 
by neigbours encourages the hope that public senti- 
ment is slowly rousing itself to the evils of this 
custom. (c) The action of the ecclesiastical head 
Acharya in Maharastra, in solemnly condemning the 
practice of the sale of girls, is a matter which sug- 
suggests the hope that the time has now come when 
this evil custom, so opposed to all old traditions and 
sense of human dignity, will be discountenanced by 
all classes of the community and fall into disuse. 
(d) It is also a matter of groat satisfaction that the 
Governments of Bengal, North-Western Provinces, 
and the Punjab have interested themselves in the 
discouragement of extravagant expenditure in mar- 
riage and death ceremonies. The various caste 
organisations have anticipated such action in many 
places, and it may be hoped that these communities, 
helped by Government, will soon be enabled to enforce 
their regulations upon their own recalcitrant members 
without hitch or danger of schism.’* 

VIII. — Ke-marria(je of Widows. 

Hao Baiiaduii Oi’M’ATRAo Manker movcd the 
eighth resolution, as follows: “The Conference ex- 
presses its satisfaction that this year, as in the two 
or three years past, some ten marriages of widows 
have taken place — five in the Presidency of Bombay, 
one in Aladras, and four in the Punjab ; and it con- 
gratulates Devan Santrama, of Lahore, on the moral 
courage shown by him in this connection. The Con- 
ference hopes that in Bengal, where the movement 
had its first origin, and the misery of chi Id- widows 
is enhanced by Koolin polygamy, special efforts will 
be made to honour the memory of the late Pandit 
Vidyasagar, by supporting the movement dear to his 
heart. As long as tlie miserable condition of the 
child-widow fails to move the people, there can be 
no happy home in the land ; and the Conferenco 
accordingly recommends all the social reform asso- 
ciations to support this cause by their active sym- 
pathy and personal help.” 

IX. DtSFIOUUEMKNT of CillLD-WlDOWS. 

Mr. K. Nalarayan, editor of the Indian Social 
Reformer y proposed the ninth resolution : “ The 

practice of disfigurement in the case of child- widows 
18 an enormity which must be put down by strenuous 
private efforts in all places, and the widows be edu- 
cated, and thus taught to help themselves, and earn 
their own livelihood, and be helpful to those with 
whom their lot is cast l)y reason of their misfortune.” 


X. — Condition of the /Pariahs. 

It was resolved that the Conference notes with 
satisfaction that, in the Madras Presidency, the 
attention of Government and the public has been 
forcibly drawn to tlie condition of the Pariah caste, 
who, by reason of their neglect by casto-Hindus, are 
tempted to give up their faith, and become converts 
to other creeds. The education and social ameliora- 
tion of these out-castes, in all parts of India, is a 
duty which devolves upon all those who have the 
permanent good of their country at heart, and every 
effort should be made to raise these classes to a 
position where, by education and industry, they may 
rise above the disadvantages of their condition.” 

XI. Admission of Convpuits into Hindu Society. 

Jklr. Sevaklal Kursondas, addressing the assembly 
in Hindustani, proposed “that the Conference wel- 
comes the efforts made in the Central Provinces, 
Madras, and the Jhinjab to admit into Hindu society 
converts to other religion, and the Conference hopes 
that the people everywhere will try to follow in the 
same footsteps.” 

XII. — Best rruT ION of Conjugal ItioiiTs. 

Kao Bahadur Biiat moved that the Conference 
recorded its regret that the Supreme Legislative 
Council abandoned, in Committee, the proposal to 
give discretionary power to the .Tudges to enforce 
restitution of conjugal rights by imprisonment, and 
rejected even the modified motion brought by tlie 
Hon. Mr. Mehta on the subject. The Conference 
liopod that the subject would soon engage the atten- 
tion of Government, so as to remedy the evil which 
had been partly created by its own enactments. 




THE STOKY OF THE DECCAN. 

Ilifdori/ of the Ikccan. By J. D. B. Griuble. In 
2 vols. With l*ortraits, Maps, Plates, and Illus- 
tratiens. Vol. 1. (London : Luzac and Co.) 

Mr. Ori^ddo has done good historical service in 
gathering and piecing together a great variety of 
materials into a continuous history of the Deccan. 
Ho disclaims originality, and boldly announces that 
ho has helped himself without a scruple to everything 
that promised to be useful for his purpose, find it 
wherever he might. He has made free with Elliott 
and Dawson, and ho has gleaned much excellent 
and interesting material from the Bombay Gazetteers 
of the various Deccan districts. For a most interest- 
ing episode of Bijapur history he has laid under 
contribution Colonel Meadows Taylor’s fine historical 
romance, “ A Noble (fueon.” The only objection 
that the reader is likely to raise is, that Mr. Gribble 
has not always succeeded in fitting his materials 
together in a very artistic stylo. The dovetailing is 
somewhat rough. Bettor that, however, than lack 
of the materials. Perhaps, too, some blame must 
rest upon the fact that the author did not have an 
opportunity of putting the finishing touc. es to his 
jiroofs. There are many blundeis throu^liout the 
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volume, which indicate that Mr. Gribble’s own eyes 
did not see his book through the press. This is 
a pity, especially in. a really handsome volume, 
although it does not detract from the essential value 
of the narrative. After all, the printing is very 
creditable — for Amsterdam. When Mr. (iribble 
has published his second volume he will fairly be 
regarded as having performed for the Deccan the 
literary service that Tod, Wilks, and Grant Duff 

S erformed so ably for ilajputana, Mysore, and the 
[ahrattas. ilis work is a welcome reclamation of 
another large and important tract of historical 
jungle. 

Mr. Gribblo proposes to trace the history of the 
Deccan from the commencement of the fourteenth 
century down to the establishment of the present 
dynasty — a period of four centuries, full of blood 
and struggle, full also of the most interesting and 
romantic episodes. The present volume covers some 
three-quarters of the period. The first division 
deals mainly with the House of Bahmani and tho 
rise of the kingdom of Vijayanagar. Tlie second is 
chiefly concerned with the history of Bijapur, and 
with the fall of Vijayanagar and Golconda. The 
third contemplates the empire in ruins, and the rise 
of a now kingdom from the debris. “ Beyond tho 
Khyber Pass began to loom the shadow of the 
Persian con([ueror, and in Maharashtra a nation 
had been formed that was to make a bid for the 
empire. It did so, and failed ; and in tho meanwhile 
in the west and tlio east and tho north-east tho small 
clouds of British power, at the time scarcely bigger 
than a man’s hand, gradually increased in size, until 
a few years later tho English were called in, first as 
the aids, and then as the arbiters, of the Mu- 
hammadan emperors.” The whole story, if often 
gruesome and repulsive, is also often picturesque, 
and always eminently instructive. 

‘‘Indian history,” says Mr. Gribble, “is for the 
most part a record of daring adventurers, who gain 
power and sometimes tho throne by a series of crimes, 
and utilise it for purposes of . extortion, tyranny and 
and oppression.” The generalisation is amply sup- 
ported by the history of the Deccan, notwithstanding 
occasional contrasts of the most remarkable kind, 
such as the Sultan Alla-ud-Din and Asaf Jali, at the 
beginning and tho end of the present volume. The 
story commences with tho destruction of tho Hindu 
kingdoms of Warangal and Deogiri, and the plun- 
dering incursions of tho Muhammadan armies far 
away to the south ; while the Hindus, driven from 
Warangal and the Telingana, have founded a new 
kingdom at Vijayanagar, destined to prove for two 
centuries and a half a bulwark against further inva- 
sion. The lunacies of Mahomed Tughlak Shah (Mr. 
Gribble is made to spell his name balf-a-dozeu 
different ways) are outdone in interest by the re- 
markable story of Hassan, a field labourer for the 
first thirty years of his life, who eventually founded 
the dynasty of Bahmani, ascending the throne of tho 
Deccan in 1647 as Sultau Alla-ud-Din. 

“There are, unfortunately, but very slight materials for a 
history of the Sultan Alla-ud-Din, but thoso that exist are 
sullioeut to show that he de^erve8 a high place amongst the 
great men of the world’s history. Born in the lowest ranks, 
he rose, by his own honesty of character, to be the founder of 
a great kingdom, and at no time was his career stained by 


cruelty or injustice. Thort* are few characters in history that 
can compare with this, tho first King of the Dcccan, and 
there is probably no other nation in the world than tho 
Muhammad.an which ( im furnish tho example of a peasant 
raising himself to tho throne of a monarch, who retains 
throughout his career not only dignity of character, but 
honesty of purpost*, and who relinctuishes life with such humble 
piety and simplicity. Muhammadans of tho Deccan may well 
be proud of the first founder of their rule.” 

A i)retty good case might, indeed, be made out in 
favour of a Homan emperor or two on much the 
same linos — say, hioclotiaii, or Justin, or Justinian. 
Still it is pleasant to meet with such a man as Alla-ud- 
Din in such circumstances, and Mr. Gribble’s praise 
of him must not be grudged. He was much tho best 
of his house, of tlio Oiilburga and Bioder sultans, 
though it is agreeable to find a son of liis, Mahmood 
Shah (1378-l)fi) “in the habit of saying that kings 
wore only trustees of the divine riches, and that to 
expend more than was absolutely necessary was a 
broach of trust.” It would be a singularly happy 
thing for India if this principle of Mahmood’s pre- 
vailed in its governing counsels five hundred years 
after his time. Mahmood was the fifth of the 
Gulburga sultans, and appears to have laid to heart 
tho wisdom of his father. During his reign great 
care appears to hav<^ been bestowed on education, 
schools being established in the principal towns ; 
and much consideration seems to have been shown 
to the poor people. In tlie reign of Feroze Shah, the 
eighth sultan (16‘)i)-l 122), there is a remarkable 
episode, the story of tho lovely Bertal, daughter of a 
Hindu farmer, for whose sake the Sultan Ferozo and 
tho King of Vijayanagar warred on each other — the 
King of Vijayanagar, by the way, having some 
12,000 wives already. In the reign of Muhammed 
Shah (14G2-82) there comes into prominence another 
personage with a very romantic history. This was 
Yusuf Adil Khan. Yusuf was born in 1443, son of 
Murad, tho Sultan of Turkey. On the death Of 
Murad in lIoO, Yusuf was threatened with the bow- 
string, but was saved by tho address of his mother, 
who had him committed to tho care of a slave-dealer, 
who carried him oil to Persia, whence ho made his 
way to Ahmedabad Bieder. There, by his personal 
qualities, he steadily rose until eventually he founded 
“another dynasty, wliicli was to supplant the house 
of Bahmani and rule with splendour in the Deccan 
for nearly two hundred years, until at last conquered 
by the all-powerful Auriingzebe. This new dynasty 
was the Adil Shahi house of Bijapur.” 

Yousuf Adil Shall was eminently worthy of his 
success. Ho was a great soldier and statesman, 
“handsome in person,” says Ferishta, “ eloquent of 
speech, and eminent for his learning, liberality, and 
valour.” His strong position is indicated by his 
daring to change the religion of his State from the 
Sunni to the Shiah creed ; and his breadth of mind 
is shown by his tolerant proclamation to his subjects. 
“ My faitli for myself, and your faith, for your- 
selves.” His private character, too, was temperate 
and virtuous ; he had but one wife, a Hindoo lady. 
The most striking figure, however, in the history of 
the Adil Shahi dynasty is not named in the list of 
Sultans. That figure is Queen Chand, the wife and 
widow of Ali Adil (1257-79), the fifth in the line. 
She is Colonel Meadows Taylor’s “Noble Queen,” 
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and Lis doscription of Lor may be well repeated 
hero : 

“lew in Itiutw that the ('ontcmjH)raiy of onr 

<^uorn Kli/iihotlj in f}>e J)t‘t’<’Hn kingdoms was a woman of 
otjuiil ahilty, of ('qu.il tulont, of equal, thouj^h in a 

different setise, r'ducation and aceomplialiments, who rule<l over 
a realm as large, a population as large, and as intelligent, and 
as ri(;h, as Kngland . a Moinan who, surrounded by jealous 
eneniies, preserved by her own jiersonal valour and endnranee 
her kingdom from destruction and partition ; who, through all 
temptations M.nd exercise of ahholute power, was at oiieo simph*. 
generous, frank, and imaciful, as she was chaste, virtuous, 
religious, and eharilahh'- one who, among all the w'omen «*f 
India, stands out as a jewel without flaw and beyond price.*’ 

Mr. Gribhle narrates how Queen CLand, who was 
the sister of the ALinednagar Sultan, accompanied 
her liusbatid in liis campaigns and rode by his side 
to battle ; how, in times of peace, she had a largo 
portion of the public allairs entrusted to her, and 
gave audiences and transacted business in open 
durbar ; and how .slie w as beloved bv all, not only 
for her daring, but also for her justice and firmness. 
When Prince Murad, Akbar’s son, came down on 
Ahmediuigar with 30, 000 men, Clueen Chand, then 
nearly fifty years of age, responded to tlio call to 
undertake the Kegency and the defence of the 8tate. 
A breach being suddenly made in the walls, several 
of the leading officers of the garrison prepared for 
flight.’ 

‘‘Rut Chand Bibi, clad in armour, and with a veil thrown 
over lit r face, and with m drawn sword in her hand, dashed 
forward to defend the hreatsh. The fugitivi's Itt a man 
returned and joined her, and as tho storming party held hack 
for the other mines, tlie besieged had time to throw roekt'ts, 
powder, and other eombustililes into the ditch, and to bring 
guns to boar up<.m tho breach. Frotn the early morning until 
sundown, tho heroic (iaetMi remained in tho breaeli, eneoiirair- 
inght-r soldiers and endeavouring to repair flu* damage. For 
some rea.sou or other, tho general assault was thdayed until the 
afternoon, by which time tlio defenders were better prepared 
to re.sist if., hut from ahimt two ohdoek until sunset fon-e after 
force of Moguls was hurled against the breach to lx* each tune 
repulsed, until the nioiit was filled with the bodies of the slain. 
Throu^lioiit tho wdioh* nf this desperate attack, Queen (’haml 
was foremost amongst the tlefeuders. Her green veil was seen 
everywhere, and her voice was heard, ealliug out in its .shriU 
treble her lab^ husband’s battle cry.” 

The attack failed, and tho siege was raised. But in 
another siege, in loilO, Chand Bibi was cut down 
and died, “one of the noblest characters in the 
history of India.” Tho IVIoguls now got firm footing 
in tho Deccan, and the beginning of the end had 
commeuced. 

One more episode : — 

In tho same yisir a.s Ahnn dnagar fell, an incident oeenrrod 
which was destined to h;i\e a most important i*ff(*et upon Indian 
history. During the Ifoli b *,tivjil «)f that year fMiin h-Ajuil). 
a Mar.'itha named Mnjfdi RhfniMhi, who comm;nuh‘d ji sm.iII 
body of Silleedarhor.se. took hi.i son Shahji, a hoy <if five, to 
pay his respects to his (joiriirifinding oflieer^ Lukhji .ladhavrab. 
Lukbji’s little daughter, .lip a (jhild of three, was pre.senl, 
and, whilst the elders wei\> talking, the two children began to 
play together. Lukhji .idvotl his daug.'der, in joke ‘ Ifow 
would yon like that hoy f..r your husband r’ and, on the girl 
paying ‘Yes,’ MajoH at once rose and called the guosts to 
witness that Lnkhji hnd oll'iTod his daugiiter in marriage to his 
son Shahji, which offta- he, a.- Shahji’s father, accepted. Taken 
thus lit his w’ord, Lukhji aud his wife w'ero exceedingly angry, 
but Majoli remained unshaken, aud eventually (lb 04 ) the 
marriage really took place. The issue of this marriage wma 
the great Sivaji, the foundir of the Maratha nation.” 

We have dwelt mainly on the picturesc^uo side of 
the history ; but not only the political developments, 


but also the moral and material condition of the 
country will be found to be carefully traced and 
illustrated. The maps, portraits, and other illustra- 
tions add much to the value of the work. We shall 
look forward with interest to the appearance of the 
second volume. 


‘‘THE VALLEY OF KASHMIR.” 

77fe J^allcif of Kashmir. By Walter R. Lawrence, 
I.C.S., O.I.E., Settlement Comraisaionor, Kashmir 
and Jammu State. (Oxford University Press, 
1895.) 

Tho latest of the handsome publications on Indian 
matters from the Clarendon Press is the result and 
record of six years’ work in Kashmir. The present 
settloiueut was commenced in 1887 by Mr, Wingate, 
who was suceeedod by Mr. Lawrence in 1889, and 
tho arrangements made under their gtiiilance were 
finally confirmed in 1893. A comparison of the 
old administration and the new settlement would, 
under tho guidance of Mr. Lawrence, load us to tho 
conclusion that Englishmen in general wore arch- 
angels, and that tho Political Department of the 
Government of India wore gods. Tho truth is, un- 
happily, somewhat different. Everybody knows that 
there is another side to the pic ture painted by Mr. 
Tiawronce, and those who remember tho late Mr. 
Bradlaiigh’s speeches, and have read “ Condemned 
Unheard,” will take a due discount off Mr. Lawrenco's 
inspired and ex parte statement of the political ciuos- 
tion. The picture whi(;h he jirosents of tL) un- 
roformed, uri-Anglicisod Kashmir is black enough. 
The history of the State was, we are led to believe, 
a history of centuries of extortion and oppres- 
sion. Taxation had steadily risen until it amounted 
to no leas than three-fourths of tho produce 
of tho land, and although the proportion was 
rc'duceil in IHGO to little mewo than lialf, this 
inip'rovemont was more than componsatod by the 
wasteful method.s of collection. Unjust assess- 
ments, tho farming of taxes, and the embezzlement 
of sums which were entered as arrears against the 
various districts combined to bring about such a 
position of affairs that, while tho revenue steadily 
rose on paper, it no less steadily declined in fact. 
Cultiv.ttors abandoned their holdings, and would 
have left tho valley, had not tho laws forbidden. 
Many of them went to swell the huge pauper popu- 
lation of the capital and to food on tho corn supplied 
there at State prices — a provision which is one of 
the most curious institutions of Srinagar. From 
time immemorial the villagers had been looked upon 
as inferior to the urban ])Opulatioii, and in the inte- 
rest of the latter payment of revenue in grain valued 
much below the market rate was customary, and tho 
sale of produce bj' the cultivator prohibited. Col- 
lectors, boatmen and ollicials of all classes plundered 
and adulterated the grain, and lent their support to 
the maintenance of an oppressive system. Tho 
difliculties of transport in Kashmir produced another 
giieyance, a system of corvt'e fir the provision of 
carriers. But the Government of India has changed 
all this. A complete survey has bean made, together 
with a now and i (juitable asspssmont, holders of land 
have been confirmed in their possessions, with 
hereditary right of oooupancy, but without the 
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power to alienate land either by sale or mortgage. 
Cultivators have returned to their farms, and it has 
been found possible to repeal the prohibition of 
emigration ; the conr^ has been limited, and by the 
construction of a road to Oilghit its necessity is in 
great part obviated. The fictitious arrears of 
revenue have been remitted, the host of i)Otty 
officials who took toll of all revenue is rapidly dis- 
appearing, and payment in kind with all its con- 
comitant evils has been reduced to the actual limits 
imposed by the necessity of feeding the real poor of 
Srinagar, the remnants of the once nourishing 
shawl- weavers. And so the coulmr de ros^e continues. 
With the support of the Maharaja and his Council, 
Mr. Lawrence has effected a sgeial revolution. AVhilo 
the burden on the people has been lightened, the 
net revenue lias boon increased to such an extent 
that the cost of the settlement will bo recouped 
within two years. Such is the impression 
convoyed by J\[r. Tjawronoo. Tho transforma- 
tion is as benoticoiit as it is com])lote. iJut it 
is really “ all too bright and good for human 
nature’s daily food.” A\^e will not, at this moment, 
dwell upon the other side of tho picture, nor enquire 
how far tlio Idamo, under tho old system, was duo 
solely to tho ^laluiraja, and how far the praise, 
under tho now system, is due solely to tho (lovern- 
mont of India. The true history of Kashmir has 
yet to be written. Meantime, tlio question that ]\Ir. 
Lawrence’s narrative suggests is whothor such im- 
provomonts as liavo lieeu made could not have been 
made equally well without tho introduction of an 
exotic systoui, and certainly without the use of 
methods which, we fear, ere only too accoptahlo to a 
certain coft nr in the (iovornmeiit of India. Knglish 
rciaders of this part of Mr. Law’renco’s book should, 
in fairness, road “ Oomleinned Unheard” as well. 

Mr. IjawTenco’s survey of the history of Kashmir 
occupies, however, a comparatively small portion 
of tho volume, which was “ written for the State 
administration with the object of recording tbo 
statistics and resources of tho valley.” A mass 
of important information and figures bearing on 
religions, races, industries, flora, fauna, geology, 
agriculture, otc., attost the caro and thruugli- 
noss of the survey, while tho excellent chap- 
ters on arcli.T'ulogy, scenery, and social life in- 
dicate tho zest with wdiicli Mr. Lawroiico under- 
took his task, in addilioii to providing a largo 
amount of delightful pabulum for tlio ])urely general 
reader. Mucdi has been written on Kashmir since 
Bernier visited tlie country in IGG l and WToto his ac- 
count of “Cachemiro, the Taradiso of tho Indies,” 
and we have iitibihod many notions of the wealth and 
splendour of tlie country from our early acquaintance 
with fairy tales anont beautiful princesses of Cache - 
mirf3. But oven exaiuim'd in the dry light of official 
statistics and reports tlio country remains one of 
unsurpassed beauty and interest, and the people, 
though exhibiting in their character the effects of an 
unenviable history, are still entertaining and com- 
panionable. Originally a vast lake surrounded by 
towns, the ruins of wTiich high up on the hills marked 
tho original level of tho water, the valley of Kashmir 
was laid bare when the water found an outlet at 
Baramula. Tho absence of easy means of egress 


and intercourse with the outer world has had its 
natural effect on the native population. The hulk 
of the traffic is cairied on the Jeholum by boats 
which drift at the rate of a mile and a half an hour, 
a speed wTiich is accepted as a kind of standard for 
the regulation of domestic matters in general, (’on- 
He([uently time is of no importance to the Kashmiri. 
Like other people of much leisure he is not over 
l>articular in tho matter of cleanliness, hut insists ou 
warmth. In winter Ills sheep are penned in tho 
ground floor of the liouse that they may w arm tho 
living room above ; ho also wears under his long 
robe an earthenware [lot in a wucker case filled witli 
liot embers to keep liim warm. On the other hand 
ho has no furniture and i.s content wuth a wash once 
in ton days. He i.s not without humour. A villager, 
wlio complained tn Mr. ]jawu*ence that his uncle had 
turned him out naked, received a present of Euro- 
pean clotliing, witli the advice to behave like a 
Kuropean now iliat lie was clothed as one. Next 
day tho uncle came to complain, hearing on his 
])erson the marks of a severe castigation. Some- 
thing too may bo hoped from a man who will 
paddle till ho droji-s rather than let a rival 
boatman pass him, and who takes kindly to cricket. 
AVhen wm remember how large a part in his history 
has been played by lire, famine, flood, and earth- 
quake ; how often cliolcra has swept thi* valley; 
and how small-pox, hy its repeated devastations, 
has raised unto it^idf a deity to ho propitiated 
and a ceremonial to bo observinl ; wo shall feel more 
kindly disposed towards his huperstifion and sellisli- 
ness ; with his history before us, wo shall make allow- 
ances for Ids defici(‘ncy in truthfulness. Mr. Law- 
rence, of course, midorscs tho opinion that good govern- 
ment will reform the native population completely, 
and careful administration is already doing something 
to stain]) out fire, famine, flood, and epidemic. Even 
with ail its existing disadvantages, a country in 
which the travelh'r can (ind beautiful scenery, and. 
by regulating tho altitude of his abode, can enjoy 
tho climate wdiich suits him best ; where oven the 
dirty towns are undi'iiiably picturcscjue ; wlieio the 
archioologist can find ruined temples that furnish 
oj)portunities for endless sjioculation on tho eastw'ard 
advance of Greek inllucnce in art ; where the sports- 
man can find tho fullest gratification of his tastes ; 
and where one of tli(» highest ambitions of the prince 
is to remler hospitality and assistance to all who 
travel in his domains -such a country must liavo 


Tn'.K'T niiK<; on Siivc»>j, Cii.vn-u Skin, Pn.Tfrt, Cuts, Soi.k 
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many attractions for European visitors. The first 
impulse that follows the reading of the volume before 
us suggests the enquiry, How do the trains run to 
Jammu ? * 

The work is enriched by seventeen photographic 
plates, a map, and several charts ; it is well indexed ; 
and perfect letterpress, paper, and binding make a 
handsome book, worthy, so far as production is con- 
•cerned, of the best traditions of the Clarendon Press. 

ME. HAEOLl) SPENDER’S STORY. 

At the Sign of the Guillotine. By Harold Spender 
(London : T. Fisher Unwin.) 

Mr. Spender has resorted to a fashion now much 
in vogue among a certain class of novelists, and 
sought his plot among the pages of French history. 
The scene of his novel opens at the time of the 
Revolution, when Robespierre was at the height of 
triumphant dictatorship, and practically ends with 
his fall. Dealing with public life in I’aris at the 
time tlie book alfords interesting portraits of such 
men as St. Just, Couthon, and Robespierre himsolf. 
The main outlines of the plot may be sketched as 
follows. The Deputy Bertrand Louvier, who has 
been absent from Paris on political business, returns 
to find that the Revolution, which he had hoped 
would secure prosperty and happiness to his native 
land, has plunged it into misery. lie has for some 
years been attached to Eliao Duplay, a girl who, like 
himself, belongs to the hourgeou class. Shortly after 
his arrival in Paris he becomes betrothed to her. 
The news reaches the ears of Robespierre, who 
lodges w ith the Duplays, and who has long cherished 
a secret attachment to Elise. He imprisons Louvier 
and releases him only after Elise has promised to 
marry himsolf. Thenceforward, the object of 
Ix)uvier’8 life is to destroy bis unscrupulous rival, 
and he becomes the leading spirit in the plots 
which ultimately bring the tyrant to tlie guillotine. 
When Robespierre has been removed from the path 
of the lovers, we recognise that the position has 
changed. Louvier is no longer a noble patriot, but 
an embittered man, who has poisoned his own soul 
in pursuit of revenge. He falls a victim to disease, 
and in his last moments consigns Elise to the care of 
De Saens, a somewhat philosophical nobleman who 
discharges the trust by marrying her and living 
in retirement for the rest of his life. Though the in- 
terest of the story is well maintained, this conclusion 
fleems to us rather weak. Elise is perhaps the least 
satisfactory character in the book. That, in the last 
straits, to save her lover’s life, she should consent to 
be betrothed to Robespierre, is admissible. That 
she should endure the position thus forced upon her 
for more than a year, during which her sentiments 
changed from esteem to abhorrence, is possible. But 
that she should afterwards calmly accept De ISaens 
is, at least, unromantic. The Marquis de Saens is a 
man whom experience has gone far to make a cynic. 
He offers a striking contrast and analogy to Louvier. 
Both are in early manhood ardent Republicans, 
though severed so far in position, and both shrink 
in horror from the excesses perpetrated in the name 
of liberty. The Marquis describes his own feelings 
in the words ; ** I still hoped that good men would 
liave courage to punish the miscreants, and to 


develops the good side of the Revolution. Nothing 
was done. 1 found myself in danger of perishing 
stupidly and causelessly, just mangled to death with 
a playful stroke of the great Revolutionary animal. 
At that 1 confess 1 determined to go. I left a 
France insane. 1 will go back to her when she has 
recovered her sanity.” De Saens was in fact a man 
who had been compelled to part with the dream of 
his youth. But there seems to be no reason why he 
and Elise should bo united on the strength of a 
common disappointment. Considerable liberty has 
of course been taken with some of the historical 
characters. Duplay, weak-minded and pompous as 
he appears, is yet an amiable representation of the 
bloodthirsty juryman of history. Robespierre, 
though the chief traits in his character, his personal 
vanity, cruelty and cowardice, are clearly shown, is 
nevertheless deducted as a man whose private life 
was altogether inestimable. Actual facts in such 
a care are too repulsive. Finally, we congratulate 
Mr. Spender on his first novel, in the confident 
belief that the promise he displays as a writer will 
bring him greater success in the future, and that 
his power of delineating character will be not less 
conspicuous on a ( anvass where be has a freer band. 


That invaluable handbook, Whiiaher's Almanack y makes its 
twenty-ninth uppearawoe and shows no decline from the 
cx<*ellenco that characterised it under the editorship of its late 
founder, whoso imnie has lax'ome a liousehold word. Whitaker 
is the veritable mu/tam in parvo of the commercial world and of 
the j?encral reader. Its pa^^es may be consulted for something 
about every thing, though not, perhaps, for everything about 
any thing. The (chapter on The British Empire in India,’' 
for exaiiijile, consists of some 2G ]>ages of closely printed 
inatt<‘r, and is a niarvtd of condensation. But it is unfortunate 
that the compiler of facts about Chitral forgets that the 
policy of ocj-npation is a breach of faith. This summary hears 
the true official stamp. Criticism is, of course, out of the 
<lucKtion in a book of reference, but a hare statement of the 
facts would have revealed the truth. We read Whitaker, hut 
does Whitaker read India' 
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Sir James Westland presented in the 
I^®g*8lative Council of the Govemor- 
” ^ ' General on March 18th his financial 
statement for 1896-7, We print elsewhere the biiof 
telegraphic summary which was sent, according to 
custom, to the Secretary of State. The details of 
the Budget will be more properly criticised when we 
have before us the full text of Sir J. Westland’s 
statement, and the report of the debate in the 
Legislative Council. Meantime, however, there are 
one or two points which obviously call for notice. 
The financial statement “ begins,” we are told, 

“by announcing the restoration of the Famine Insurance 
Grant, with effect from the date of its suspension. The 
amount will, however, tor the present be taken at Rx. 1,000,000 
instead of Rx. 1,500,000, ibis amount being considered, on a 
review of fifteen years* transactions, to make sufficient pro- 
vision for present needs.” 

“ Kestoration ” is rather good — after the reiterated 
assertions of the Government of India during recent 
years that there was no such thing as a Famine 
Insurance Fund, and that any contributions which 
it might be handsome enoi^h to make to famine 
insurance must be produced by a surplus. We 
venture to congratulate the Government of India 
upon admitting, however tardily, tho force of the 
criticisms consistently urged by the Indian National 
and in these columns. That ” restoration ” 


is the right word is conclusively shown by the histoiy 
of the Famine Insurance Fund. Those who wish to 
look closely into the subjecw may consult India for 
July, 1894 (p. 218). Here wo may note the terms 
employed by Sir John Strachey when he presented 
Ilia Financial Statement in 1877 and explained the 
new taxation for famine insurance : 

“I hope,” he said, “that no desire to carry out ;iny ad- 
ministrative improvement, however urgent, or any fiscal reform, 
however wise, will tempt, the Government to neglect this 
sacred trust.” 

Similarly, Lord Lj tton, in his Minute of March 12tb, 
1878, recorded on behalf of the Government of 
India, the following pledge /— 

“To apply sums from the surplus revenues at the rate of 
1 S railliouH sterling ptT annum in such a manner as to create? 
what shall ho, in fact, an insurance fund, from which future 
expenditure for famine relief can be provided for without 
adding to tho pemiaii'-nt burden of the revenues.” 

Yet these sums have not been applied. On tho 
contrary, the “sacred trust” has been neglected, 
though not for any administrative improvement nor 
for any fiscal reform. It is military expenditure, 
especially in Burma and beyond tho North-we?^ 
frontier, that has played havoc with the Famino 
Insurance Fund. Even the “restoration ” is only at 
tho rate of Ex. 1,009, 000 instead of (not Kx.l, 500,000 
as Sir J. AVostland appears oddly to have suggested, 
but) “ li million sterling a very different thing. 
Still, it is something for the Government of India to 
resolve to do right by halves. 
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The grim wolf of military aggresflion 
The Cost of as Sir James Westland’s state- 

AggresBJon. shows, devoured no wall amount 

of the revenues of India during tlw past year, 
and its privy i)aw is upon the new 'Budget* The 
charges for the Chitral expedition are stated in 
the revised estimate for 1895-96 at Bx. 1,750,000 -j- 
£16,000 sterling. This sum contrasts rather pain- 
fully with the original estimate of Bx. 150,000, and 
and there is, of course, more to follow. Mr. Balfour, 
to be sure, said in his airy way at Glasgow last 
November that the expense of the Chitral operation 
was ^^absoluely insignificant.’’ He was thinking, 
no doubt, of that egregious estimate of Ex. 150,000. 
He added that the retention of Chitral would not 
involve the “ augmentation of the Indian army ” by 
one single soldier. If that is so, the Indian army 
must have been too largo before. But liord Salis- 
bury has reminded us to beware of the estimates oi 
statesmen for projects upon which they have sot 
their hearts. Besides, if the retention of Chitral 
was, as Mr. Balfour argued, dictated by the pres- 
tige” of the British Empire, why should India pay 
the whole of the bill ? The new Budget sets apart 
Ex. 195,000 for mobilization, a large programme 
of railway capital expenditure is laid down,” and it 
is announced that “ a rupee loan of four croros will 
be raised in India.” These items, among others, 
will need close scrutiny. As for the surplus, the 
only thing that is yet certain about it is that W'e 
must not thank the Government of India for it, as 
the following figures show ; — 

Surplus (as advertised) Ex. 693,000 

Unexpected saving on Exchange Ex, 1,436,000 

Ex. 743,000 

In other words, if it had not been for the windfall 
from unexpected improvement in Exchange, it looks 
as if the Government of India would have produced 
a deficit of Ex. 743,000. As the Government esti- 
i&ated not for equilibrium but for a surplus of 
Ex. 991,000, this is rather a large order. The 
Budget estimate for military expenditure is 24 crores 
29 lakhs. It is remarked,” says the correspondent 
of the Times^ “ that military expenditure in India 
continues to increase.” It does indeed . 


We wrote last month, with reference 
to the optimism of the Queen’s Speech 
and of Lord George Hamilton, that we 
had not done with Chitral yet. The Queen’s Speech 
said that ” the engagements entered into by the 
border tribes for the maintenance and protection of 
the road from Peshawar ” had been carried out 
irifliont molestation or disturbance.” As for Lord 
G^rge Hamilton’s statement, we cannot do better 


than place it by the side of the more cautious, and 
certainly not less well informed, opinion of the 
JS/onter ; — 


Lord O. Hamilton. ' 
F^ttuary \lth. 

“The Grovonimont had suc- 
ceeded ill making an exfiollent 
road from Penhawar to Chitral, 
and the tribes through whoso 
territory it had passed had of 
their own mujord undertaken 
to proUft it.” 


Tkb ^^Pionbeb.” 

Jauuanj 30M. ' 

“By next Juno we shall 
know whether the peace that 
has wigned sinciO the Field 
Fon 3 G was withdrawn is illu- 
sory or not.” 


But that is not all, nor tlie worst. The Pioneer of 
February 20th publishes an article ” calculating the 
chances of disturbances when the Chitral Beliefs are 
being carried out.” The writer reflects with satis- 
faction, not that the tribesmen are friendly, but that 
“ there will be a considerable force along the line of 
communications ” and that the tribesmen will have 
no temptation to attack small detachments.” The 
regiments are to j^in hands,” and if trouble 
threatens” General Waterfiold will have “a very 
useful force, composed of a mountain battery, two 
squadrons of cavalry, and six regiments of infantry 
under his orders.” These prudential measures con; 
trast strangely with Ijord G. Hamilton’s sanguine 
statements in the House of Commons, which were as 


follows : — 


“There had been a dilforcnco bclween tbe Indian (Jovern- 
inont and tbe iribch as regarded the Prodaination. but r)nly in 
one seiisi*. The heads of the t.rn)es patitionod the Political 
officer, asking to be incorporated in British territory. Tl‘«y 
said they had felt such advantage and sense of security from 
the prohcnot^ of the troops, and no doubt from tlie bettor prices 
lli«‘V got for their produce, that they tlumght they would like 
to have tbcHe benefits permanently. They were told it was 
imposBible they could be so iiurorporated.” 

So greatly did the indigenous tribes appreciate the 

advantages ” and the benefits” of invasion that 
our troops, on passing through their territory, 
anticipate a reception of excessive warmth. The 
Pioneer thinks tliat there may not, after all, be any' 
disturbances. AVhy not? Because of the friend- 
liness of the tribes, and their appreciation of the 
“advantages” and “benefits” aforesaid? Not a 
bit of it— but because 

“Major Beane, Political Officer, has the tribesmen well m. 
hand ; and even the fanatical Boofcions must recoguiHo that it 
would be foolish in the extreme to show their teeth when more 
troops than usual would he on the line of communioation.” 

Yet these are our very humble and obedient servants 
who “had of their own accord undertaken la 
protect ” the road. I’oor Lord George Hamilton 1 


The Indian 

Parliamentary mittee, which wos formed in July, 
Committee. igOS, has received a considerable 
accession of strength from the new members of tbo 
House of Commons* A circular letter, containing n 
brief statement of the origin and aims of fhe Com- 
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mittee, was sent by Sir W. Wedderburn on March 
19th, to a selected number of new memj)er8, with an 
invitation that they should join it. The response has, 
so far, been highly satisfactory, as the following list 
of gentlemen who have intimated their willingness to 
become members of the Committee shows : 


Ashton, T. G. 
Bainbridge, E. 
BHgg, J. 

Burt, T. 

Caldwell, J. 

Cawley, F. W. 
Colville, J. 

Jlavies, M. Vaughan. 
; Goddard, D. F. 

Gold, C. 

Gourley, Sir E. T. 
Harwood, G. 

Hazell, W. 

Holborn, J. G. 

Horn i man, .T. K. 
Jacoby, J. A. 

Jones, W. 


Lambert, G. 
Langley, Batty. 
Leiity, T. It. 
McKenna, E. 
Macleod, J. 

Morgan, J. Lloyd. 
Eobson, W. 8. 
Samuel, J. 

Scott, C. P. 

Souttar, E. 

Ure, A. 

Wayman, T. 

White, J. M. 
Williams, J. Carvell. 
Wilson, F. W. 
Yoxall, J. n. 


The Indian Parliamentary Committee is now more 
than a hundred strong, and cannot fail to exercise a 
highly important inlluence upon Indian business in 
the House of Commons. Never, certainly, was there 
a time when greater vigilance and activity were 
necessary on the part of members interested in the 
welfare of India. At the ond of February Mr. Bal- 
four introduced in the House of Commons certain 
new rules of procedure which, incidentally, liavo the 
effect of preventing any Indian discussion upon 
Friday evenings. Sir W. Wedderburn, whose 
speech on the subject is reported in our Parlia- 
mentary Supplement, asked Mr. Balfour what lie 
proposed to do for “the most oppressed minority in 
the House” — the group of members wlio are inte- 
rested in Indian questions. Mr. Balfour, appa- 
rently, proposes to do nothing. Sir W. Wedderburn 
urged with point and force that members who 
endeavour to further tlio interests of India need the 
fullest indulgence of the House of Commons. They 
have no voters behind thorn, and they deliberately 
risk tlie danger of being regarded as bores. The 
truth is, of course, that tlie House of Commons will 
never be brought to pay anything like adequate 
attention to Indian policy and administration until 
the salary, or a part of tlio salary, of the Secretary 
of State is placed, as it ought to be, upon the regular 
Estimates. Will Lord Wei by ’s Commission recom- 
mend that salutary course ? 


on any question whatever, and I sometimes rub my 
eyes when I see on the publicationa of the Cohden 
Club that motto of ‘peace, retrenchment, and re- 
form ’ — a large part of which seieiUB to have -dropped 
out of the portable baggage of politician®.” Lord 
Eosehery does not lament without’ reason; The 
voices which used to bo heard in ^ Parliament^ on 
behalf of economy are now hushed, and those who 
might have been expected to succeed to their task 
are too often mute where they are not aotually 
found on the side of lavish expenditure. But" let us 
not, for all that, overstate the case. When Lord 
Eosehery declares roundly that “in Parliament 
there is no voice raised for economy now on any 
question whatever” he does — unintentionalh , of 
course — an injustice to the members of the Indian 
Parliamentary (kuu mittee. They, at any rate, havn 
remained firm where others falter, loyal where others 
betray, and if Lord Eosehery would add his power- 
ful intluence to tlioirs in that Chamber where, as 
Lord Coleridge said, the voice of the people is hilt 
faintly heard, British as well as Indian taxpayers 
would 1)0 the gainers. Meantime, wo are- indebted 
to Lord Eosehery f(;r an admirable maxim which, if 
we may adapt a suggestion of Lord Salisbury *-8, 
sliould be inscribt'd in the India Ofiieo in letters 
three feet long : 

‘*1 have alwaj-H InlievMl (liat you will nrvor KubjHct yoin- 
votes in Sui)ply to a and Hean.-liiii},'- critieiam until you 
dis<*uHa them by (ji-aiid or Standing Oommittcoa outHide the 
walN of the lIoiiHt' (tf < wifli tho nc<*pssnry pcriaauaiit. 

otlieialvS in atteiulanct' to gi\t‘ you their information.” 

Exactly; and if such a plan is expedient to secure 
“ real and soarcliing criticism ” of home expenditure, 
which touches tho ])ockot8 of eletdors and tlierefore 
comes home to tlio business and bosoms of their 
representatives, liow much more necessary is it in 
the case of Tudiaii expenditure, which now comes 
before the House of Commons fis a foregone con- 
clusion, whicli is not in tho control of the Indian 
people, and whicli is liurried through tlio Legislative 
Council without tlio possibiEty of amendment or 
division ? The plan which Lord Eosehery thus 
suggests applies a fniilori to the Indian Ihidgot, and 
it is tho plan whii li lias long boon advocated by 
Indian public opinion and by members of Parliament 
interested in tlio welfare of India. Perhaps liord 
Eosehery will, on behalf of the Indian National 
Congress, attend and give evidence before Lord 
Welby's Commission. Why not ? 


“I lament,” said Lord Eosehery in his 
speech* at the dinner of the Eighty 
Club on Mdroh 3rd, “I lament the 
Rowing burden! of the country. I lament that in 
. Jre.YliaiQent there is no voice raised for economy now 


A Bombay correspondent writes on 
March 7th: “The air is clearer now 
after the recent agitation regarding 
the iniquitous legislation on the cotton duties. But 
there is not the least doubt that a strong feeling of 
indignation against the Government has been evoked, . 
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in evorj nook and corner of the country. Popular 
-amtiment is naturally enraged' by tbe altogether 
inezcueable conduct of our rulers. It is now mani- 
fest that tho recent legislation was cut-and-dry in 
Calcutta when the Governmont was asking the Mill- 
owners* Association and the Chambers of Commerce 
to give a reply to tho allegations of Manchester. 
The people are sore at this discreditable conduct, 
and they are inhnitely more so at the way in which 
the duties have been re-arranged. Thus, while 
criticism on the Act has subside), there is still a 
strong agitation in many towns and villages for 
loyeott of L'lncrtshire goods. Leagues and associa- 
tions are being formed for the purpose of avoiding 
Lancashire fabrics and confining consumption to 
India-made products. Whatever may be the result 
of this movement, it has its source in widespread 
popular indignation. People are freely giving vent 
to what the}' thick and feel on the subject. Tho 
spirit of hatred to British rule is predominant, and, 
in my opinion, tho Government of Lord Elgin never 
did a more inipiudent thing than readjusting tho 
cotton duties in the way they have done. It has 
exasperated tho people. It has sown a new seed of 
discontent, which is likely to grow to grave propor- 
tions. The truth is that want of true statesmanship 
is fast bringing tho Government of India into 
contempt. Its benevolent despotism is bitterly criti- 
cise 1. But ou.* rulers are either dead to these facte, or, 
being alive to them, atl'ect to treat tho consequences 
lightly. But there can bo no doubt lliat at present 
tbe fe»^lii)g of gcuiiine attachment to British rule is 
diminishing, and that tho G-.)vernment has only itself 
to blame. 


‘‘Equally ominous signs of disaffection 
perceived among our Native 
Chiefs and Princes. The deposition of 
the Chief of Jhalawnr i.s agitating all tho Native 
States, (fuestions in Parliament have received the 
usual and stereohped answer. Of course, it wms to 
he exp ctod that the G.^vernment wmuld “justify its 
action.’* When has ir not? What happened in 
Ka.shiiiir? What happpried in Manipur? What 
hap|)enefl in minor prijujipalities? The Govern- 
ment only gives its own version of theso tran- 
sactions— a version wliicli needs to be supplemented 
by independent teslimou}". Tho version of the 
aggrieved p irty is never told, or, if it is told, it is 
\»y his accusers, who are at once judge and jury. 
The Jhal iwar case is only one more instance of 
ofll-ial autocracy in Native States, but it is creating 
ao intense feeling against tho British roj. It is 
Ruesianisni, and no more. But tho Buasian 
no declaration of benevolent despotism. He 
frankly of despotism pure and simple, and 
who arc subject to it abide 


by it for better or for worse. The Government of 
India, on the contrary, prooUims from the housetop 
that there U not an alien government on the face of 
the earth which is more impartial, more just, or 
more benevolent than itself. 


“In Madras they are reproducing 
the agitation which occurred here 
on tbe eve of the departure of Lord 
Harris, — I mean the apotheosis of Lord Wenlock. 
We are better off in Bombay now. Lord Sandhurst 
is daily adding to his genuine popularity. He is 
already a favourite. He is ‘ the people’s man * and 
our native journals are loud in his praises. He has 
now revived the old practice, in vogue in Sir Bartle 
Frere’s time, of inviting well-known citizens to break- 
fast, and thus endeavouring privately to acquaint 
himself with the thoughts and feelings of the com- 
munity. This is a step in the right direction. His 
liberal temper has wrought a healthy change among 
colleagues in the Executive Caj^ncil. What with 
the pertinacity of our public-spirited non- official 
representatives, and Lord Sandhurst’s own sympathy, 
tact, and judgment, the answers to interpellations 
are becoming less vague and equivocal. There 
is more dofinitoness and candour in them. As a 
result, public business is facilitated while public 
time is more usefully employed. It was a popular 
triumph that the unofficial members compelled Mr. 
Nugent, tho revenue member, to abandon his Ka- 
rachi Port Trust Bill which sought to deprive the 
Karachi municipality of its privilege of returning 
two members to the Port Trust Board. Wonderful 
to relate, Mr. Nugent further declared that hurried 
legislation, like hurried matrimony, was much to be 
deprecated. Imagine this robust bureaucrat, this 
pillar of Lord Harris’s Government, now the oppo- 
nent of hurried legislation. We owe this miraculous 
transformation to Lord Sandhurst.” 

“ Truth in parentheses ” may he found 
BrijUHh^TrwpH many places other than in Tom 

Hood’s sprightly verses. It is (writes 
an Anglo-Indian correspondent) a happy foible 
of the human mind, one unconsciously leaning 
to virtue’s side, that causes some writers, while 
devoting all their attention to some object of pride, 
prejudice, or professional zeal, to drop by the way 
some remark or phrase of far more significance than 
the special doxy they are intent on preaching. 
One little incident of this sort occurred in one of the 
large- type letters recently appearing in the Timts, 
relating to the change in the position and functions 
of the Commander 'iQ-Oliief. The military critic 
who obscured his, no doubi^p ’weighty idexltity nndar 
the signature ‘‘Beform.’’ 
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only really efficient portion of the army, that 
in India.” This statement is as true as hard fact 
can make it ; but its avowal may be new to many, 
and few of our public men; civil or military, 
realize its signihcance. Hdw many members of 
the House of Commons, I wonder, when voting 
' annually to fix the ” strength” of the British Army 
bethink themselves that from one-fourth to one-third 
of that strength is paid for by India. For 1894 the 
total effective strength ” is given in the returns as 
219,400; but this includes the Head ‘quarters Staff, 
the Household Troops, the Army Service Corps, 
Medical Staff and other addenda. If we deduct 
for the purpose of a comparison, the total would fall 
short of 200,000. Of these 77,250 in 1894 were 
returned under the lioad of “ East India.” Thus 
more than one-third of what the gallant corre- 
spondent of the Timn described as “ the only really 
efficient portiuii of tlie (Britisli) Army ” is, as he 
says, ” in India,” and is maintained, not from our 
overflowing Treasury, but by our unrepresented 
dependency. 

Here our correspondent continues) 
“ The only effi- ^ q telling illustration of 

cient iK)rtion, India is worth to this 

country. But how very few of our politicians and 
taxpayers think of those things. Yet this great 
factor in our Imperial strength, financially, is 
well understood b}' Continental statesmen, and, it 
may be, explains some of that envy and covetous- 
ness with which their press girds against our 
Empire. The least that can bo expected of our 
statesmen and electors, tliose of Lancashire included, 
is that they should b(‘ar in mind India’s contribution 
to that yet unwearied Titan, the British Hnipire. 
Possibly they may come to see that far too large a 
share is paid by the weak .and subordinate partner, 
and, if they do .see this, it should bo ea.sy for them 
to be so far generous in their strength as to be 
willing U) defray, at least, that portion of Indian 
Military Expenditure which is paid and spent in this 
country — especially iho Tlx. 250,000, representing 
“compensation aliownuc?,” besides as much more 
for “extra pay” to tho rank and file which comes 
under “ exchange.” Possibly some will suy : But 
these troops are necesf-ary for the defence of India, 
that is, for “ our Indian possessions.” To this tho 
obvious rejoinder arises: if these are possessions, 
why should not m pay for their defence But to 
press this point would shock tho Philistine official 
mind. For tho pret^ent, then, 1 rest content 
with . the very moderate suggestion of generosity 
hinted at: above. One word more : in case our 
aboivid blunder ointo a European war, 
defence of India have to take care of 
JaV^e part only really efficient 


portion of the British army” would be speedily 
withdrawn to repair the damage of such blunder ^ 

The considerations indicated above 
Indiajjaj^s ihe fresh illustration from certain 

passages in the elaborate statement 
recently made to the House of Commons by tho 
Under- Secretary for War, Mr. St. John Brodrick. Tho 
speech was chiefly devoted to financial details and one 
does not gather from it any precise indication of the 
whole strength of tho British arm 3 \ The numbers 
given by the Under- Secretary wore 333,000 at homo 
and in garrison, 38,400 Colonies and Egypt, and 
90,000 the depots and staff, making a total of 461,400 
men. But this number evidently does not include 
the 74,000 serving in India, every shilling of whose 
pay, share of pensions, and other charges is home 
by the Indian taxpayer. This consideration should 
ever be borne in mind, namely, that when Parlia- 
ment votes, pursuant to the Mutiny Act, the total 
number of troops of the British army, from one-fourth 
to one-third of these are paid for by India, and do 
not come as a cluirgo on the British taxpayer. Sir 
Charles Dllke, who understands the position os well 
as anybody, ineidcntnlly and for the purpose of his 
financial argument treated the subject in this way: — 

“ For his own part, h*- would lump tf>jfethc*r the expenditure 
for tho homo army .oid tho Indian army, and he found that, 
while tho results h.id l ot n f.ir inoro satisfactory in India than 
at home, the »*x]>oiid! lure upm laud forces in both countries 
was hii-ger than thiit of any other Powor— namely, about 
£3^;, 000,000, which would probably be incroasod next year.” 

Mr. Brodrick st.itcd the total army charges at a 
noat eighteen millions sterling, and Sir Charles Dilke 
“lumps” tho cos: of the Indian armies at the same 
sum. This interesting coincidence need not bo ex- 
amined too close! V. But it may be noted that the 
Indian cost, as j.ist stated by Sir James Westland, 
stands at 24 29 ciorcs of rupees. Of that vast sum 
only about a third, roughly speaking, is convertible 
into sterling. So tliat Sir Charles Dilko’s lumping 
the whole into eighteen millions sterling does not 
help us very much. There is groat ripk of serious 
error in expressing Indian expenditure in sterling. 
Sir James Westlairl had a lesson to that effect latt 
year which he will not readily forgot. It is worth 
noting that Sir C. D.lke fG.Btifios that “the results 
had been far more batisfactory in India.” That is 
only another way of stating, as we have seen above, 
that “ tho only really efficient portion of our army . 
is in India,” and British taxpayers must remember 
that India pays for it Yet what happens is that 
India is, for Imperial purposes, not only permanently 
burdened with an unnecessarily large army, but 
when her troops are empldyed on expeditions, not of 
her seeking, beyond the frontier, India psjs tho bill. 
Hence, inter aha, the oottoii duties. 
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THE ENIGMA OE “LOSS BY EXCHANGE.” 


By Sir J. B. Phbab. 

Late Chit f Jnstice of Oeyhn, 

The time of the year is at hand when the financial 
authorities of India are accustomed, (1) To prepare a 
budget estimate of India’s Itevenue and Expenditure 
for the coming financial year; (2) To revise the like 
estimate which was last year made for the financial 
year just now about to expire ; (3) To ascertain and 
disoosa the completed accounts of the preceding year. 
When the. Secretary of State for India last autumn 
presented to the House of Commons his exiilanatory 
statement of the annual triplet of accounts and 
estimates which had thus boon produced at the 
preceding Ijady Day, he appeared to mako the re- 
markable confession that there was in the finances 
of India a certain item of aggregate charge, amount- 
ing.in the whole to as much as 13 ororos of rupees, 
which transcended his powers of comprehension and 
eluded the control of the Indian Government and its 
expert advisers. Ho is reported to have said in the 
course of his speech, 

‘‘There is oertnin rxprudlture which is uiuler the control of 
of the Indian Ciovernnuiil Jiid there is u certain charge whirh 
is not. I’hat iihich js lutl undor their control is the increa.scd 
expenditure loJutiug to (‘xcliange.” 

And again : — 

“ Eiglit tlirougli the .statement the one difficulty \vith which 
OoveriiHient haa to eonteiul i.s the fall in exeliange. It lias a 
bligiiting and withering intluence in every direi ti<»n.'’ 

And elsewhoi’O he said that the “ loss by exchange ” 
for the financial year l89o-U() was estimated at 
Ex.2,o03,700. 

It is peihup.s not \roiidorful that obscurity should 
be the result of a financial explanation in which the 
terms “Joss by exeliange” and “charge for ex- 
change” play the priiuipiil part, w^hen wo find lliat 
loss hy exchuDgo iicro spokeu of is no io.^.s at all, 
but merely the exce.sh in tho so-called charge for 
exchange of one year over that of tho preceding, 
arising freiu, and imlu d idouticul with, a lull in the 
rale of t-xciiange; MJiile charge for exchange is 
itself an aitilieial item of uocouiit, created merei> 
tbo xmrpoiie, so [nr [.s can be perceived, of 
oxhiiuting items of .stoiling and rujieo expenditure 
together iu the same balaneo-shoet. Jt is in fact 
the numerical excess by which the actual .rupee 
cost^of thing.s and surviees, that liave to bo paid fur 
in England with tho exLlimige at something more 
than ifs. 10 per L', is greater than the amount in 
rupees which would lone ltf3eii tho cost of the eama 
things, etc., had the (xchunge between the two 
couutiies been at tho lower rate of exactly Ihs.lO 

To state tho same ilhug another w^ay. In order 
to make a payment of ouo-tenth £ {i,e , 2fj. or 2 hi.) 
ih England the Indian Government has, under tho 
market rates of exidiango which have prevailed of 
lateyeai^, had to expend one rupee plm a fraction of 
a-nipee-in India. Thus the one rupee, itiIub a fraction 
of a rupee, is the charge wlilch tho Government has 
to meet in India in order to obtain in oxchonge 
p.^iSment of one-tenth of a £ in England; and 
the two parte of this are not properly 


separable. But in these accounts and estimates of 
the Indian Government tho fractional part is entered 
by itself as the charge for exchange, and the integral 
part, one rupee, goes down as the cost of the article 
for which the one- tenth of a £ is paid ! 

Not only does this method of presenting the 
accounts seem to ho without satisfactory justification 
in itself, but it serves to foster the mischievous 
notion that there is a normal rate of exchange, 
which ought for some reason to obtain between 
Indian money and Englisli money, namely, one 
rupee for one-tenth of a sovereign ; and that any 
deviation from this rate in the shape of either 
addition to or deduction from tho rupee is a matter 
of chance not to be explained, but to be accepted as 
a loss or a gain, as the case may bo. 

Indeed, the natural inference from the Secretary 
of State’s own language would he that in his view 
for every tw o shillings of what may ho termed tho 
English expenditure, wliich costs one rupee, plm a 
fraction, in India, although the Government has 
control of the one rupee, it has no control and no 
foreknowledge in respect of the additional fraction 
of a rupee. And any increase in the fraction beyond 
what was anticipated he sots down as a loss. 

But the question may bo fairly asked : if the 
Govornmont of India has, for instance, sustained a 
loss of Kx. 2, 503, 700 during the present financial 
year hy reason of a fall iu tho exchange, who has 
gained that sum? And if no ono can be shown to 
have gained it, what has beeumo of it ? 

In truth, this sum of rupees, which the Secretary 
of State speaks of as a lo.s8 by exchange, is, as has 
})ceu already indicat(3d, only a small portioa arbi- 
trarily separated from tho total aggregate cost in 
rupees of material and services paid for in England 
--so separated and called a loss attributable to 
exchaugo because, if the rate of ex(;hauge had uot 
altered, tlie cost in rui)ee3 of tho sauio sterling ex- 
pouditure iu England would have been less hy that 
sura. But the rate of exchange hotween the two 
countries is directly dependent upon tlie sterling 
prii es of things on tlie one side and tlio riqx'O prices 
of things on tJie other, and alteration in tho rato 
moans alteration of some sort in those tu'ices ; and 
the alteration in prices, which brings about tho fall 
iu exchange, may lie nevi'itlioles.s sucli as to leave 
tho return for tlie cxt)«3uditiu e of one rupee tho same 
as it w as before, in which caso tho so- called “ loss ” 
would simply moan iucrejised quantity of matorial 
and services paid for— in other words, increased 
oxpondituvo in the ordinary sense of the term. 

To SCO how this may he, wo necid to look a little 
closely into the leading featuros of the process of 
exchange. 

When two countries have different currencies, 
it is obvious that a money payment cannot be made 
iu ono of the twm directly by uioans of tbo coin of 
tho other. 

In the case, how ever, of coin being sent from the 
one country to the other for tho purpose of making 
a payment it can be treated as bullion, and on its 
being sold in that character for as much as it will 
fetch in the^ currency of the country, tbo proceeds 
of sale can then be directly applied to making t}ie- 
payment. ' 
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The transactioti would be essentially the same, 
whatever the saleable article employed as the 
medium 'of remittance ; and for various reasons it is 
generally more convenient for the purpose of making 
a Inoney payment in a foreign country to make use 
in the transaction of some other usual merchantable 
commodity rather than coin, or even bullion. 

When the person who has occasion to make the 
payment himself purchases the commodity in liis 
own country, sends it to the other and there procures 
it to be converted by sale into the money required, it 
is plain (speaking generally without taking account 
of the cost of transmission, otc.) that the rate of 
exchange, i.e.^ tlie proportion between the amount of 
money expended in the one country to the amount 
of money of which that expenditure procures the 
command in the other, is identical with the propor- 
tion between the price per unit of measurement of 
the exported commodity in its home market, and the 
price per same unit of the same commodity in the 
foreign market. 

To take an instance, suppose a quantity of tea is 
in this way made uso of for the purpose of effecting 
a remittance from India to England, then it is plain 
that the number of rupees expended in the purchase 
of the tea in India boars the same proportion to the 
number of pounds realized by its sale in England as 
the price of the tea in rupees per case in India bears 
to the price of the tea in jiounds per case in England. 

Therefore, the fraction '"'n *>'>*>““'1 of £l 

’ I»rico (in lupoos) in India 

is the exchange, per rupee, at which this transaction 
of exchange was effected. 

Commonly, no doubt, the person who makes an 
ordinary remittance does not himself undertake the 
work of exporting the necessary commodity for the 
purpose, but instead of doing so he, through the 
agency of a banker or broker, purchases from a 
trader in the shape of a bill of exchange the assign- 
ment of the sale proceeds in the foreign country of 
an exportation already made, or being made, by the 
trader in the way of hu.siness. The price at w’hich 
he purchases the bill is of course matter of bargain- 
ing between the parties ; but it may be assumed as 
an approximation to it that the trader will at least 
demand as much for the bill as will yield him the 
same profit, or thereabouts, as if his correspondent 
in the foreign country remitted to him the sale pro- 
ceeds in question by purchasing with them a return 
commodity, and sending it to him for sale. And 
were that rtfethod adopted the rate of exchange 
would be given, as in the above case, by the propor- 
tion which the price of the imported commodity in 
its country of origin bears to the price which it 
realizes in the country to which it is imported — a 
proportion which, it can easily be shown, must be less 
than the proportion between the foreign and homo 
prices of tne exported commodity, if the trade trans- 
action yields any profit. 

In other words, to recapitulate the results of the 
argument, it m^ be said that in making a remittance 
of money from ihdia to England by means of a bill 
of ex^^auge, the money paid in India would generally 
bear a{lpro^dmately the same proportion to the 
to be received in exchange in England, as 
. in India of ah adts^feg^ trade 


commodity sent in ordinary course of commerce 
from England to India bears to the market price of 
the same commodity in England ; while in making 
the remittance by tlio direct export of a commodity 
selected for the purpose (which may be silver coin) 
the money paid by the remitter in India bears 
approximately the same proportion to the money 
to be received in Phigland as the market price in 
India of an advantageous commodity sent specially 
from India to England for sale or conversion into 
money bears to the market price of the same com- 
modity in England ; and the proportion in the first 
case is greater than that in the second, whic5h means 
that the rate of oxcliango is less. 

It is not suggested that these formulas can be 
made use of to obtain numerical results of a practical 
kind; but if the eonsidorations which liavo led to 
tliem are substantially sound in fact, they serve to 
sliow that the (pioNiion as to the rate of exchange 
between India and England is not that inscrutable 
mysterious thing which the Secretary of State 
represents it to bo, imt in itself (to put the matter 
briefly) merely exi)ro8so8 a general relation between 
the silver prices of commodities in India and their 
gold prices in England. 

Prom the foregoing we learn that a fall in ex- 
change in making remittances from India to Eng- 
land may bo due cither to increafif’ in th ijeneral pur^ 
ehtmuj pon'vr of poff or diminution in the general 
inirchamig poicer of .silrtr, or a combination of both. 

If it be assumed i as it commonly is by tliose who 
argue in favour of hinu'tallism) that the purchasing 
power of silver in India has not appreciably alterea 
during the variation which has taken place in the 
rate of exchange, ox < opt, of course, as regards gold, 
then the fall in tlio rate must be due solely to 
increase in the purcliasing power of gold ; and 
although the number of sovereigns for which a 
given number of rupees wdll exchaiigo is by this 
cause lessened, their purchasing power is increased 
in approximately the same proportion, and so the 
expenditure of rupees in India goes just as far as 
before in discharge of the indc'btedness in England. 

In fact, the silver prices of things, whether paid 
for immediately in silver or after a step of exchange 
in gold coin, must by the hypothesis remain un- 
changed. 

But the indebtedness of India in England, which 
has to be discharged through the process of ex- 
change, is in respect of commodities bought or 
services rendered from England on account of India. 
And, therefore, in the case supposed of a fall in 
exchange due solely to increase of the purchasing 
power of gold, if additional silver has to bo paid in 
India in order to discharge the indebtedness in 
England, this is not really attributable to the altera- 
tion in the rate of exchange, but must mean one of 
tWo things, namely : 

(i) Either that a correspouding additional quantity of 

commodities and 8ervi<5e8 has l>een had — that 
there has been additional material expenditure by 
India to the extent of the additional rux)ee8 ; 

(ii) Or that tho gold prices of the commodities and services 

which India has had to pay for (or some of them) 
have for some eaiibo gotee tip, notwithstanding the 
increase in the gcnieriil pltfehasing power of gold. 

These are possible vMoh tbe 
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bttj o! State’ll Explanatory Memorandum affords us 
no means of toting: butwhiohslifoUid be the subjects 
of the closest ana most searching enquiry on the 
part of those ^ho are charged with the responsible 
duty of preparing the Budget Estimate for the year. 

If on the other hand the fall in the rate of exchange 
is assumed to be due to a diminution of the general 
purchasing power of silver, in that case not only do 
the silver prices of things paid for in England 
through the operation of exchange in gold coin rise 
in amount, but the immediate silver prices of things 
in India must generally do so also in the same 
proportion — a consequence of serious import to the 
Government of India inasmuch as a large portion 
of the revenue is of a permanently fixed character. 


LOOKING BAOKWARDS.—I. 


By a. 0. Hume, C.B. 


Our good friend and colleague, The Champion^ 
of Bombay, in a recent article (on “ Sir B. Temple’s 
Beminiscences of the Indian Mutiny ”) with which I 
am generally in accord, introduces a remark which I 
fear may lead to serious misconceptions in a genera- 
tion unborn when the troubles of 1857-58 super- 
vened. He says, speaking of these : 

** It was never a mere military mutiny that shook the British 
dominion in India to its foundations and went nigh to over- 
throw it.” 

Now if he only means that the plot was not 
absolutely wholly a military one, and that there mre 
non-military wire-pullers, he is unquestionably correct, 
but if he means, and this is what must readers will 
conclude, that the people of India took an appre- 
ciable part in originating the conspiracy, or even in 
aiding and abetting it when it had developed, he is, 
I believe, sadly misinformed, 

I was in India seven years before the disturbances 
commenced, I was right through them, in the very 
vortex of the cyclone. I had always been on the 
most friendly and intimate terms with Indians of all 
ranks, and from the day the outbreak commenced at 
Meerut (for none of us understood the significance 
of the Barackpqre mutiny) and for at least twenty- 
five years subsequently, i never lost a single oppor- 
ttinity of probing to the utmost limits possible, the 
sources of this terrible cataclysm, i have con- 
fidentially discussed the subject with simply thou- 
sands of the more intelligent elders, in the North- 
West Provinces, Oudh, the Punjab, Kajputana, the 
Central Provinces, and Central India — with Hindus 
and Mussulmans, princes, peasants, merchants, law- 
yers, traders, farmers, and 1 unhesitatingly affirm as 
the result of my own observations during the storm, 
and my long, patient, and widespread subsequent 
investigations, that on 999-l,OOOth8 of the ] eo^de 
of India, this burst quite as unexpectedly ana quite 
as incomprehensibly as it did on the European com- 
munity, and, further, that even when it was at its 
worst and when the masses fully believed that the 
s^ of British rule had set never again to rise, nut 
cent al those masses took an^ part in what has 
a rebellion, bat was, in reality, 
mutiny t^^r^sacies. 


Of course, as this mutiny suspended' all civil 
authority, numbers of criminals, both those at 
at the moment and those released from Our gaols by 
the mutineers, took advantage of this surntnOxy 
sheathing of the sword of justice to reap an eMy 
harvest; but even of these the vast majority never 
really joined the soldiery, never actively operated 
against ua, but contented themselves with plundering 
their weaker fellow-countrymen. 

No doubt a number of the lower class Mussul- 
mans, customs and revenue peons, burkandazes 
(policemen), butchers, weavers, and the like, a huge 
number, but certainly in the aggregate not amount- 
ing to two per cent, of the Mussulmans of India, 
believing that the rule of the King of Delhi was 
about to be re-established, made off to that old 
Mussulman capital, here and there committing 
excesses before starting, or en route. 

No doubt some of the cattle-thieving tribes, Ahirs, 
Mewatees, Meenas, Meos, and the Tike, who had 
always given trouble under the emperors, again 
relapsed into their old evil ways ; as also a portion, 
only a small portion, of the people of Oudh stuck 
to their hereditary chiefs, the Tulooquedars, and 
fought against us. 

No doubt here and there chiefs who had been, or 
conceived they had been, unjustly treated turned 
against us with their immediate following ; but when 
all allowances, and these are many (too numerous to 
record in detail), are made, the fact remains that 
even at the worst time, before Delhi had fallen, not 
one per cent, of the population of ludia were hostile 
either to British rule or to Europeans. 

Equally is it a fact that even in a place like 
Oudh the greatest of the Talooquedars had no fore- 
warning of what was coming. Baja Man 8ingh^ 
deploiod to me that it all came upon him like a bolt 
from the blue, so that he had been able to make no 
reparations, though, able man as he was, when it 
ad come he 8^'jzed the opportunity that oftered and 
made the best of it. When Baja Man 8iiigh of 
Oudh had had no foreknowledge of the outbreak, all 
who knew the uian and the position he held in the 
very heart of what, in thone days, was, owing to the 
recent deposition of the Nawat>, or King of Oudh, 
the greatest centre of disaffection in the whole 
empire, will at once realise what an absolutely in- 
finitesimal fraction of the Indians can have had 
the slightest inkling of what was coming. As a 
matter of fact, all over Upper India estates were 
being bought, new houses built, new groves planted; 
large orders for goods had been sent down to 
Calcutta, thousands of boata loaded with grain, 
pulses, seeds, and cotton, were afloat on the Jumna 


^ I had a BpcM-ial conuexioii with Mun Singh and the other 
Talooqu«*dar«. They liad been most unjuMtly tieated. and I 
hod strongly udvoeated tlieir caiiso in varioun papers; and 
when Sir C. Wingfield, who had bf^^n fighting for theip as 
Chief Commissioner, was leaving India, ho brought the two 
leaders, Man Singh and Tiijuuiuiul Hogsein, and the 
secretary, Dukhinaiangaii Mookeriee, over to me at Etawah, 
and told them theno<doith to cqusult me in all their dlificuldeSf 
which they did, until at last au equitable arrang^ent with 
Government was ifleoted -equitable to all paXtiea ka I thfwi 
thought, but as it has prov^,^:Swfog to; ths^wv»^*gi9f 
Act, giving them. I fear, 
less ifian wU-Ottite fair. 
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mild Qanges, and everywhere marriages were being 
^amnised and arranged ; forts had -been allowed to 
into disrepair, and not one single nobleman, that 
oould learn of, from Meerut to Allahabad, which 
includes the whole central stage of the struggle, had 
added a single man to his retainers or had the 
remotest idea that the poor old softly snoozing 
‘‘Pax Britannica” was about to be so summarily 
ejected from her comfortable cot. 

I have said that not one per cent of the population 
was even at the worst time hostile either to our 
rule or to Europeans, and some of tho proofs 
of these points are these. As to the first, in 
the course of less than twelve months, we were 
able to enlist a quarter of a million troops, levies, 
police and guards, horse and foot, who all re- 
mained faithful during the groat and prolonged 
crisis, and many of whom really fought like heroes. 
Now these men were drawn from the people, and 
had tho people been oven our passive ill-wishers, 
these men would not have risked their lives in what, 
when at least half of them enlisted, was believed to 
be a losing cause. As to the second, every Euro- 
pean, w 10 could escape into the country, got out, in 
fact, of the clutches of the soldiery, the criminals, 
tho butchers and fanitical low-class Mussulmans of 
the towns, was saved. Everywliore the villagers 
sheltered them, hid tluMu, fed them, and as soon as 
possible, piloted tluiiu, more or less disguised, through 
tho stormy wavc^is of tho revolt to one of those rare 
islaud-like oases whore England still had a foot- 
hold, 

But it may bo objhH tod tliat a great deal of fighting 
went oil all over the ciuutry, even in quite rural 
villages This is (piito true. In the tirst place, huge 
bands of dmiaits, tbo late tenants of our iiinumer- 
<iblo broken juils, roamod the country openly attack- 
ing hatnlets and oven large villages. One leader, hy 
name Alledad Khan Mewati, whom we afterwards dis- 
posed of satisfactorily, )uid under him a force ot 2,000 
men and four guns, and numbers of villages that lie 
attacked fought him I'nr days, aud in many instances 
compelled him to shoi'V off, after no little loss. Again, 
all governmi'iit being Mispondod old quarrels wore 
resumed wliore Ihej had been loft olf lilty odd 
years before, and, nio'^l i'ruitful source of all fighting 
and troubles, hundiod‘<, nay thousaiwls, of landholders 
who had Jo.st tlieir villages undm* our u-»nry laws and 
civil court processes, a'diuiipted to regain possession 
of their ancestral aerc^, and thougli the now holders 
not unfroquently trle<l to light tlio matter out with 
tho help of men hiicd in the towns, the villagers 
usually sided with tlicir old proprietors and the lijml 
result not uufrequently was the proinatnro, but not 
lamented, decctcso of the usurer, too often u forger aud 
cheat as well as a money detidor. V os, there was a pr 
digious amount of Itgiding ami village burning and 
all that, throughout the iloab especially, bin that 
was not directed against us, nor did it lead to danger 
to Europeans, On tlio contrary, when a fugitivo 
European arrived, where two villages were busily 
fusillading each other, the tight would be suspended, 
botb rides would bring him food and drink and give 
hiixL a 'oot to rest upon, and. send him on his way 
the next imporUnt village— only 
engagement yrhm he had passed 


So far, therefore, as the entire population was 
concerned the outbreak was a mere military mutiny, 
and despite the individual chiefs, potentates, and 
nobles who had suffered more or less unjustly at our 
hands, and who in this outbreak deemed that an 
opportunity of redressing those wrongs had been 
sent by Heaven, joining actively against us, at no 
time was one per cent, of the population hostile, but 
even at the worst the immense mass of the people 
were actively or passively on our side, and friendly 
both to our rule and ourselves individually. 

It is well that tliis should be clearly realised, well 
that England should romemker tho immeasurable 
debt of gratitude tliat she owes to India’s millions, 
who stood by her In those days of danger and distress 
—danger and distress due entirely to her own un- 
wisdom, and alas, Injustice as well. 


LAND KEVENUE ASSESSMENT ‘IN MADRAS. 


By Ai-EX\Ni>Ka Rogkiis. 

Lull uj ih> lUiHihiiy Civil Hifriur. 

With reforonce lo the answers, relating to the 
Land Eeveimo Admiulstration of the Madras Pre- 
sidency, given to Sir W. Wedderburn in the House 
of Commons by Iho Secretary of State for India on 
the iBth instant, It may be interesting to your 
readers to learn .i Few details, to enable them to 
understand more lullv tlio causes that have led to 
the present state oi ali'iirs. 

In a rayatviiri ■'citlcnieut, that is to say, one in 
which the State .-.o.tr.icts for the payment of land 
revenue directly witii individual cultivators in place 
of heads of village's, it is necessary to assess the 
lauds field by ii-M. as each tenant holds on an 
average only four or live acres. After an accurate 
niftrt.sureiuont of b tiolds, the (juality of the soil 
of eatdi mnst bo i.-. iM lainod by the chiKHilication of 
that soil, aud m-. odiug to that quality a money 
has to *io imposed on the iiold as the 
rent to bo ])aid to tL'* 

I wish to demerit the piMCoases under which these 
two indi‘'t)ens'ii!b 
Madras acc a iin^ 

tlw’' aiUhoriscd M i 

Land is sui>p >' 

live ordor.s : t'o ■ 
soil : (2 llio v» li 1 
I'l the nlinvlal .-nU 
the culciirooij.^. i.i 
the exocptivuml into 
Tho class (d a soil 
clay 'it contains, 
matter wliich 
niiiiuto ] 

matter ill c* owrtvw . . ^ . 

quotwl wor.1 for '.vonl from the The 

throe soil cliissen arc '‘clay, ‘ loam, and eeiO- 
Olav soils of oni h series (order) are those containing 
more than 60 pov tout, of clay ; loamy soils are those 
with onc-third to two-tliirdS clay and the re.jt sand ; 
sandy soils those with more than two-thirds sand. 
Tn selectinir samples the Soil is turned up to a 
depth of sif or eight fnphes^ and the proportions of 


. rations are carried out in 
the instructions laid down in 

...ib 

-1 It) come under one or other of 
,rc 1) tho regur or black cotton 
I rruginoiis ; (13) the arenaceous ; 

peiniaiieutly improved : and (.5) 

( h order is dividctl into classes, 
:,wo, tho others into three each, 
is doterrniuc-d by tlie quantity of 
iciuiiiig by cuiy tlmt impalpable 
Formed by Iho combination of 


to 1 ) irticlos oF ibe primitive earths with organic 
jr in a state m decay (N.B.-This description is 
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fijmd clay, whore dou>)tful, are tested by dissolu- 
taon in water. The classes again are subdivided 
into sorts, the sort being determined on the same 
consideration as the class. From the first, Govern- 
ment has deprecated any attempt at making an 
accurately scientific classification of soils. The 
cjasses adopted are few and based on tangible 
differences of soil; for the most part eye, finger, 
and thumb, are the classifier’s only guides, and the 
nearest approach to a scientific metliod that is 
allowed him is when in cases of doubt he tests for 
clay by simple mothotJs which give its bulk or 
weight, but do not indicate its chemical composition. 

Now, is this method of classification simple, prac- 
tical, and trustworthy ? Tjctting alone the absurdity 
that lowly-paid native classifiers (or any classifiers, 
for that matter) can bo trusted to go through 
thousands of fields to ascertain, either by manipula- 
tion or dissolution in water, whether a liuiip of soil 
contains under .‘1-1, o\cr -l.l, or over OG percent, of 
so-called clay, a fact which could not bo ascertained 
without weighing the samplo of earth, evaporating 
the water, and weighing the residue, tlie metliod is 
chemically wrong, for the phosphates and nitrates 
which give a soil its fertility, as well ns the salts that 
diminish it, are soluble in water, and would, there- 
fore, disap[)ear from (lie (-alculation. 

The system, moreover, is, as far as the instructions 
for classilication go, e\tromcly faulty in not taking 
into accuunt other deteriorating influences that take 
from the value, such as waut of depth (a most 
important consideration in a rocky country), sloping 
surface that allows water in the rains to wash away 
the soil, inipregnatiou wdth salt, too great an admix- 
ture of gravel, etc. 

Even the orders of soil are imperfectly defined. 
There is no such thing as “permanently improved,” 
as the Madras mauiuil lays down in No. 1, for the 
effect of no manure lasts for ever. If the definition 
is meant to apply to land turned from uuirrigated to 
irrigated, or emhanlo'd or improved in that kind of 
way, that is no roas(m w)iy it should ’he reckoned a 
natural order of soil. 

But suppose all these processes completed, is it 
right to describe them as simple and practical f A 
field in its soil must belong to one of throe classes 
folay, loam, or sand) of one of five orders (rogai\ 
ferruginous, arenaceous, alluvial and permanently 
improved, and calcareous) ; that is to say, there are 
fifteen different categories to which any soil may 
belong, and a i)Oorly-paid classifier on, perhaps, 10 to 
20^ rupees a month lias to decide to which. Add to 
thw that his so-called \\riter test in a test-tube or 
similar vessel is not carried out by weighing the 
rwiduo, and may vary for (3very part of a field tested 
without a chance of detection by his supervising 
officer, and as wide a door for bribery is opened as 
most lowly-paid classifiers need generally desire. 

In this system lies the original cause of failure of 
^uitable assessment, that is, proportional to the 
intrinsic qualities of the soil, in Madras. There is no 
standard with which tliose qualities can be com- 
pand, and all is, therefore, haphazard and uneven. 

The answers given by Lord George Hamilton 
referred to above are conspicuously lacking in 
candour. I. hereby challenge him publicly to dis- 


prove any one of the figures given in Sir W. 
Wedderburh’s questions further than two little slips 
which may be accounted for by printers’ errors, for 
they were all taken from the Madras Hevenue 
reports. When he said that the Madras Govern- 
ment hoped to report shortly, he did not tell the 
House, as he should have if he wished to state the 
real facts of the case, that the matter has been 
before them already over throe years. Again, in 
quoting the number of evictions for 1883 and lfi90. 
he burked the fact that those for 1891-2 were 11,118, 
for 1892-3 12,100 and for 1893-4 1 1,198. 

1 proceed now to the system of assessment itself. 
The most superficial observer passing over a few 
acres of standing crops in any part of tho world can- 
not fail to see tho great differences there are in 
these crops oven in adjoining fields, notwithstanding 
tho apparently identical geological and climatic 
cinaimstances. Anyone walking over the same 
ground when bare of crops would see at a glance 
sufliciont to account for such differences in the 
marks of runlets of water caused by the natural flow 
of the drainage and variety in colour of soil, which 
would bo accentuated if ho examined its texture on 
the surface, or digging a little deeper (say eighteen 
inches, tlie least depth to which fertile soil should go), 
found a substratum, more or less near to that surface, 
of stone, or impervious clay, or sand, or other unfertile 
substance. If in a space of a few acres tboro are 
such differences to be seen, those to bo found in 
thousands of sfiuaro miles of country, in which 
geological and climatic circumstances must vary 
imiutmsely, must bo altogether beyond calculation. 
Notwithstanding this, tho ^Madras system of assess- 
ment is to this day based on the supposed average 
produce of soils, complicated, after deductiou of from 
one-fourth to one-sixtli to allow for vicissitudes of 
seasons, by conversion of that produce into money at 
an av(3rage of prices of the principle varieties of 
grain for a period of twenty years, and, by deduction 
from the money value thus arrived at, of tho average 
expense of cultivation per acre, such as the cost of 
agricultural cattle and of their keep, seed, hire of 
labour (permanent and temporary), implements, 
manure and transplanting. JSome of these items, 
such as tho cost of cattle and farm tools, have 
even to be subdivided and spread over more than 
one year. 

Tho figures of those elaborate processes of calcu- 
lation must be a curiosity, and their mere enumera- 
tion, carried out, as they are, over experiments on 
crops to the number of 2,000 or 3,000 in a single 
district, is sufliciont to convince anyone not under 
the influence of the magic of figures of the imprac- 
ticable nature of the system of tlius assessing the 
proper rents of individual fields, which are taken at 
one- half the residue, called the net produce, after 
the deductions noted above. 

Each field has in the meanwhile been classed 
under one of tho fifteen categories of soil already 
mentioned. Each field having thus been ascertained 
to be of a certain sort geologically and agriculturally 
(what the latter term means it is difficult to under- 
stand), and the amount of the money value of the 
net produce of that sort having been fixed in the 
manner described above, it is said that the tenant 
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knows how much he will have to pay, that is, 50 per 
cent, of the money value of the not produce lixed 
for his particular sort. If such is the case, he and 
the classer will not he long in coming to terms as to 
the nature of the entry to bo made against his field, 
and the slight chance of detection whon one that 
ought to bo (say) “liogar — clay — 1st sort,” is re- 
corded as “3rd sort— sand,” when the imperfect 
water test already described is supposed to have 
been appHed, will bo run. 

A consideration of the distance of the field from 
the village site and water, an element that, in the 
people’s eyes, greatly affects the value of a field, 
appears to be omitted altogether from the calcu- 
lation. Again, no one but the settling officer 
should know till the last moment liow the whole 
of a village will be alTected as regards its rates of 
assessment by its proximity to or distance from 
markets for the sale of produce, or by the greater or 
less certainty of the rainfall in consequence of the 
vicinity of hills or forests. If some rayats have the 
chance, it is not in their nature not to attempt to bribe 
in order to get his rent lowered, and the system do* 
scribed gives him tlie chance with little fear of 
detection, for, as pointed out above, the water 
tost, even if honestly carried out, is entirely 
fallacious. 

I do not speak without book in denouncing this 
system of assessment, as I have been doing officially 
to the India Ollico authorities for over three years, 
for it was tried in llombay and condemned aliout 
fifty years ago. Notwithstanding this, AFadras lias 
persevered in it, with the result that there are still 
about 3 A millions of acres of assessed land lying 
waste and unprofitable to the State, tenants by the 
thousand aro evicted every year ii order to realise 
the land revenue, and when their property is put up 
to auction the greater portion has to be bought in 
by Government for want of bidders, what is sold 
fetching at the forced sales about one fourth of its 
estimated value. 

Is it not time that some decided stops should be 
taken to jput a stop to this disastrous state of affairs, 
when cotton duties have to bo imposed in order to 
make the Indian budget balance? Madras men 
have said to mo that the people evicted are specu- 
lators who take up land without any intention of 
holding it beyond a year or two, whilst the strength 
it has acquired through lying fallow may last. If 
such were the case, why should they not give it up 
of their own accord instead of having to be evicted, 
and why should they expose themselves to the 
risk of theio* property beine seized and sold for a 
quarter of its estimated value? If the land were 
equitably assessed, with a margin for landlord’s 
profits, would they not continue to hold it and let it 
ne fallow when it required to be so left ? The truth 
of the case is that the land is rack-rented under the 
system described, and it is not worth the tenants’ 
while to hold it. The whole system requires to be 
abolished, and one more profitable both to the State 
And its tenants^ as it exists in Bombay, adopted. 

[Sir W. Wedderbum, M.P., m will be seen from ‘‘Our 
LoBdon Letter,** has asked for a full Betum of Bviotions, etc., 
in .te Mltdms Presidency for eftoh of the years IS83-4 to 
lanu.] 


THE ABOLITION OF TRIAL BY JURY. 

By a. Ntjndy. 

The Criminal lh’<^codure Amendment Bill is still 
pending before the Legislative Council of India, and, 
though there are gooil reasons for anticipating that 
the obnoxious clause interfering with the so-called 
finality of verdicts given by juries in certain cases 
will be withdrawn, uo announcement to that effect 
has yet boon maih' by the Government of India, and 
the probability is that in some modified form an 
attempt will be mmle by the Legal Alember to get 
it passed by the ].<'gislature. 8ir Alexander Miller, 
in his latest uttci aiico before the (>Vjimcil, stated that 
if in Committee the retention of this section were 
objected to, ho would move its rejection. But the 
ways of the Govorumont of India are devious, and it 
can never bo coiilidontly predicted what will happen. 
l> 0 Ride 8 , it is desiiahlo that Englisli readers sliould 
be apprised of tfie utter disregard shown by the 
Government of India for the rights and the feelings 
of tho people, in its attempt practically to deprive 
thorn of tho privilege of trial by jury, such as it is 
at present. I'or, ‘'trictly speaking, this privilege as 
understood in Europe is rigidly confined to cases 
tried by the High Courts of India in the exercise of 
their original criminal jurisdiction. This jurisdic- 
tion is exercised with reference to all offences of a 
serious nature occurring in t)ie l*re8idoncy towns 
(Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay), and with reference 
to offences committod by J’kiropoan British subjects 
outside the Presidency towns. So far as Indians 
outside tho Presidency towns are concerned, the 
privilege of trial by jury is subject to the following 
limitations and disabilities : — 

(rt) In tho North-Western Provinces, Punjab, 
Central Provinces, and some of the minor 
dependencies, a trial by jury is not permitted 
at all. 

(h) In the Bengal, Bombay, and Madras Pre- 
sidencies it is permitted only in certain 
districts, and as regards certain offences 
specially notified by the local government. 

(r) Tho verdict given by juries is not final, for if 
the sessions judge disagree with it, he may, 
under sec. 307 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code, “submit the case to the High Court, 
recording the grounds of his opinion, and 
when the verdict is one of acquittal, stating 
the offence which he considers to have been 
committed.” The High Court in dealing 
with tho case “may acquit or convict the 
accused of any offence of which the jury 
could have convicted him, . . . and if it con- 
victs him may pass such sentence as might 
have boon passed by the court of session. 
Such are tho great privileges which constitute an 
offence to some English oflficials. Whereas the Congress 
on the one hand is agitating for the extension of trial 
by jury, the Government on the other hand is seek- 
ing to add to the restrictions and limitations under 
which it exists in certain parts, and practically to 
render it nugatory and inoperative. In Bengal, Sir 
Charles Elliott, at a stroke, deprived the people of 
this privilege, in tho year 1892, but his jury notifi*^ 
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objtot the obtaining of a apeeial verdict. They 
Bfiy I , 


We are cot m favour of acy alteraiion in the prehcut law, 
waiob provides hufficient meaue for obtaicicg a veidict, and 
we tfljDlc that there are ftiorg objectiona to anything of the 
nature of a croes-examication cf the jurors as to details of a 
ease as to oltam their opinions on portions of the evident e. 
1 ' ' *1 > considered anxiously ihhetber it is practicable 

to enable the jud^ to direct the jury to return a special 
verdict on issues. This proposal is supported by high autho- 
nty, and are fully sensible of the advantage it would le to 
the iiigh Court in leferrcd coses to have a sptcjal instead of 
^neral verdict to deal with, hut we have relnctanlly come to 
the conclusion that tuth a proctduie would be liable to cicate 
greater evils than it would rcinidy.” 

This is the opinion of a Commission presided over 
by a judge of the High Court who, as a civilian, 
had tiiled for a number of years the office of fSestions 
Judge. Two of the members of the Commission 
were respectively an ex-judge of the High Court, 
who had acted as Chief Justice of Bengal, and Sir 
Griffith Evans, one of tho leading barristers of the 
Calcutta High Court, who is a penona grata with the 
Government of India, having been for a number of 
years successively nominated to a scat in the Legis- 
lative Council. ® 

The Government of India is undoubtedly in a 
peculiar predicament. Its views have been repii- 
diated by the Commission apjiointed by itself, and 
the judges of the High Court are no more inclined 
to give it their support. The Bengal High Court 
judges 

‘‘ do not. rccoinineiid any clmngG in tlie law^, believing aa they 
do that 8 uc1l a change wouhl he followed by practical dith- 
oulties of an embarrasHing and far-reaching iiatuie.” 

The Chief Justice of tho Bombay High Court records 
a minute in which tho other judges concur to the 
following effect : 

‘‘As to the proposed amendment to tmpower the se^wocs 
jjidgCH to require a special verdict on partiuilar hsues of fact 
there IS nu reason why it should be exercised in one case rather 
than in another, and the renilt will be that jnrors will virtually 

«hd would thus dilfer but 
little, if at all, from assessors. 1 agree with the Commission 
that such a procedure will be liable to (reate gi-eaier eiiJs 
than it would remedy ’ ’ 

And, alas for the Goveiiiinent ! even the sessions 
judges are not unanimous in expiessing a desire for 
an amendment, for some of them have written 
strongly to deprecate any modification of tho exist- 
ing Jaw. Under these circumstances it would be 
mattei* for no surprise if tSir Alexander Miller were 
finally to withdraw the obnoxious clause from the 
Criminal Procedure Amendment Bill now’ ponding 
before the Council. He would do well to take that 
course. But w^y, in tho name of con. men sense, 
was the clause inserted ? 


PNGL16H IGNOKAKCE OE INDIA. 

By an iKDifrRM'KKT Politician. 


Ifidia is a veiled secret, a mere metaphysical 
problem to most Englishmen. Startling events push 
aside the teil and trunsfoiui the metaphysical into the 
healthy, if momentary, shock 
riot, a frontier 


war, or a deficit in the revenue, comes along, and 
fora time we are all amazed at our own ignorance. 
At first this ignorance seems criminal, because it 
convicts us of negligence and stupidity, and then we 
begin to excuse ourselves because India is so far 
away, so vast, so miraculous a problem, and we fly 
to the so. called experts, who are delighted to cram 
us with what they know, to lull us into confidence 
m their ability, and to assure us that we had better 
attend to our own affairs. How can wo know any- 
thing of India if w o have never lived there, if we 
have never foiiglit there, if we have never had a 
share in ruling her ? Then we are treated to 
dogmatic utterances wliich we aie told wo ought to 
accept, unquestioned, on pain of being regarded as 
irrational ; and probably we doze off again into a 
sweet tonKe of llio nreessary finitenesa of our own 
knowledge and the value of official assertions. 

The fact is that wc aro discouraged in our investi- 
gations, if not bewildered, by the greatness of many 
Indian problems. IVw jmliticians of an independent 
turn of mind have not been brow-beaten and silenced 
in this fashion. If a mnn wishes to take a clear 
common sense view' for himself, he is regarded aa 
something of a fanatie. A common sense view of 
Indian questions, indeed I Why the experts, as they 
call themselves, are up in arms at once against such, 
a revolutionary tendomy. It must not be permitted. 
The secrets of India must be kept, as a rule, from 
the profane eyes of the vulgar multitude. It is a 
place to which we bend governors, civil servants, 
soldiers, and missionaries, with an occasional wide- 
awake traveller who is always jumped upon for his 
mistakes, if he makes any, and for rudeness if he 
ventures to call a spade a spade. When officials 
return we can quesliun them, in a submissive frame 
of mind, and difforeiu o from them is held to be an 
obvious absurdity, to that we remain in a curious 
kind of coraatobo ignorance, and tho men who 
govern dumb millions in India expect to mf?et with 
persons as intellectually submissive in England, 

Tho oxeicise of coujuioii sense is denied tu us. It 
has been my cxperieiKO on many occisions. It has 
been the experience of hundreds of otheis. We 
want a common sen.se view, and we cannot get it. 
AVhat we aro always invited to accept is official 
expert opinion, wia[.pod up for us in pietty paper, 
as if it were a packet (d’ cigarettes. 

I shall ho told that this is an cxaggeiation. My 
answer is that Engine li opinions are always blunted, 
English investigations dibcouraged, English criti- 
cisms puslied aside by tliis amazing siipeiiority of 
tlie experts. We aie asked to bo ns docile as the 
Hindus, to be as uady to applaud; and when we 
cannot applaud, Icuuiso wc' do not ntidcibtand, to 
be thankful that, in our iguoiance, tide are wi.«o 
men at hand who lan give us then Ki.owhdgo 
freely. I say that Ibis is a danger ard n n endit 
to us, and a danger nrd a dhciedil i« i . At 
home it leads to mental hlolb, indifftroi c< . . v i.cts 

to accept any silly extuso for expenditnic cr a icck- 
lesa joJicy. It makes the cxpeits a caste. It d b'ts 
from tic mastos cf the English people all (juuk 
tento cf responsibility. It dc-blroys touch with 
enlightened cixil opinion in India, whenever an^ 
whaevor it is knewn to wsf/. It smothers it up ^ 
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that wo find ourselves wondering whether it ever 
exists at nil. To most English politicians, in fact, 
there is no such thing as Indian opinion, or there 
ought not to be, outside of the governing or tlio 
military class. I defy any one to cfil this a common 
sense view. But I ought to say that a curious 
admission is often made the better to beguile us 
into complacency. Bazaar opinion is scornfully 
referred to as if it wore tlie only kind of opinion to 
be got at — a wild, reckless, infantile kind of prattle 
that is to be always ignored. Contrast this with 
official ciiiigbtenmeul, calm, benignant, opulent, 
and then judge for yourselves, is the advice given. 

The danger of this state of things is real. If 
common-sense English opinion does not make itself 
heard and felt, is not cultivated and streiigtlioned, 
cornmon-Honso Indian opinion, of the best kind, will 
not bo respected either. Just now it is the fashion 
in India to laugli at I/.iucashire opinion because it is 
interested, selfish, mercenary. But the general 
opinion of England which finds expression, if I may 
so describe it, in dumb acc^uiosconco in independent 
finance, is a great power. Wore it as strong on 
other questions, were it as sure on frontier questions, 
were it as clear on Indian political and social ques- 
tions, what a power it would be ! It can only be- 
come real by a common-sense study of Indian ques- 
tions, by something like a revolt against the refined 
despotism of officialism and expertisin, and by a free 
discussion of whatever happens in our Indian Empire 
as concerning our morality,' our political position in 
the world, our possible future. In a word, if wo 
want to develop true enlightened common sense 
opinion in India, we must begin by resolving to set 
the example of omanoipation from the thralls of our 
official personages at homo. 

The theory of our government in India requires 
the exorcise of intellectual manhood. The old 
theory, now getting ragged and TOiit, was that we 
ruled India in the interests of England, as conqueror 
and suzerain. I find that we are getting a bit 
ashamed of this theory, but we flaunt it in our Jingo 
moods. It underlies every chapter in the develop- 
ment of our fronder policy. But if this be so, we 
must intelligently understand our own interests, aud 
the ‘more we apply our common sense criticisms the 
better. The export answer always is: “Yes; but 
you must let us interpret British interests for you, 
and what we say is gospel.” A'h ! I reply, the gospel 
of a scientific Afghan frontier nineteen years ago, 
now banned and rotten; the gospel of a Chitral 
annexation to-day.” This is what I call a common 
sense view. The newer theory of our rule is that we 
govern in the interests of India, and hence some 
show of deference must be paid to Indian aj)iaion 
and interests. I write “ show with meaning, for it 
is only a show. It assumes the same amazing 
iraoranoe in India, the same mild-eyed meekness 
that has been, until quite recently, habitual in 
England. But my contention is that if you change 
the theory you must alter the method. Interpreta- 
tion must not still be official and expert when native 
interests are pleaded, pat in, exalted, and recognised. 
Some plan must be devised — it is not my provinoe to 
suggest it — ^for the better development and ascertain- 
the quicker recognition of what the best 


Indians think and feel upon questions vital to their 
financial, political, and* social well 'being. 

Tiie security for this efficiency is only to be fouifii 
in tlie removal of the dense ignoronoe of English- 
men. There is no other way of getting rid of the 
dominance of what is often narrow, prejudiced, but 
still considered export opinion. Personally, I have 
constantly striven to get the bottom of many 
Indiisn problems in an independent waiy, and when I 
have como across any port official, I have managed 
to hold my own, and sometimes events have proved 
my case. I want my countrymen to bestir them- 
selves in view of their responsibilities, and to pay 
more attention to the frontier, financial, and internal 
questions of tlie Indian Empire. Parliumeut will 
then be influenced for good. India will feel the 
effect of this now spirit, official opinion will become 
less dogmatic. The old theory of rule and tho new 
will be blended into some clearer system. The 
English conscience will quicken the Indian con- 
science, and he shurponed by it in turn. The groat 
secret will bo unveiisd, the problem will become 
a real one, the future will be clearer and more 
luminous. 


“ALL MEMBERS POR INDIA”! 

[From an Indian Cohbespondknt.] 

The agitation on tho question of the cotton duties 
has entered upon another phase. Public meetings, 
attended by both Hindus and Muhammadans with 
a sprinkling of Europeans, have been hold in 
dilToront cities in India, and Jiave passed resolu- 
tions to boycott all imported cloth, and have pledged 
themselves to wear only the produce of Indian looms. 
The Sarvajanik Sabha of Poona, perhaps the most 
influential political association in India, has solemnly 
resolved to desist from the use of English-made 
stuffs. The vernacular press is preaching a similar 
crusade, and is supported by some of the Englisli 
papers. A quotation from each will suffioe. Eays 
the MaliraUa^ publishejjf in Poona : — 

“Take an oath, a holy oath, by tho love you bear to India, 
by tho noble memory of your horoic Aryan anoo8tf»rH, that as 
long’ as Great Britain doew not'wipo'Ofl' the' dis|yraoeiul spot 'Of 
dark iujia' ^ico that dishguru.s her name, that as long , os India 
is made the shuttleoook of party polities in England, that. os 
long as the people of this country are not treated as men who 
have every right to all thnt an Englishman delights in as sub- 
jootH of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, India will have nething 
• to do with cloth which hue .been 'prudiiced and stained <hy 
seliiflhBess. Itesolve rather to die .thou touch one inolL of 
Mauehester cloth. There is oner^ enough in tho country to 
supply the wants of itn people. tJse Indian cloth and Indian 
(doth idono. Let every one who buys one yard of Britxeh olotii 
be branded a traitor to his country — to be <«hi»inBd ns a 
veritable monster. Beloved countrymen, n«e up in a manner 
worthy of our just cause, convinoe a Christian people, how 
Indians can nobly suffer with more than Christian fortitude, 
emulate the patriotic Irish stid tha keroie Jlkmerican,Mieol!are a 
■war to the death with the commerce of Lancashire.” 

And the Indian Mirror (Oaloutta) writes : 

Let it be shown from one end of tho country to the other 
that we are not quietly going to accept legislation of this sort, 
and that we mean to continue our protMts a^nst it till our 
wrongs are righted and our grievMieea remedisd. And if we 
cannot sucoessfnljly appeal to the oonscienoe of either tho 
Qovemmeat of lndi| or the Seoretaiy of Shtto, or oven Porfia- 
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meot, the remedy in thi« one matter at least lies in ow own 
hiiiids. Then the watchwords of this country shall be: 
* Boycott Lonoashire, and have Swadeshi goods for over ! ’ ” 

A correspondent of the same journal closes a long 
letter as follows : 

“Does Kugland propose to drive India to despair in the 
same way? (referring to America and Ireland). Let her 
bewnre ! God forbid that slio should evor bungle and blunder 
in the same way here. T'or in Ii“eland she has to deal with 
a few millions only, wlitrcas here she Inis got to deal with 
hundreds of millions. It is the lunching poverty of the people 
that HO terribly convulsed France, and led the French people to 
resort to most awful acts of violen<*e at about this time last 
century ; and history repeats itself. He is a wise ruler who 
takes lesson from the history of the ptist.” 

After exhorting F^ngland to behave justly and 
generously, tlie writer proceeds : 

“ liut should I'higliind refuse to ]»ehavo properly we Indians 
have a solemn duty to jioiform. Wo must in that case stand 
shoulder to shoiildci’, we must unite as ono man, and boycott 
everything Kiiglisli. We must shake oif our slieepish docility, 
and so act as wanild have done honour to old iioiiie when Home 
did lioiiour lo inankiml. Let Maiudiestcr aTid LaiK'asliire take 
heed in time, or there will be war to tlie knife betwx'eii tluau 
uud (»ursel\(*.s. ^V^) eilher ruin them or wc ruin ourMdves— wc 

must cither do or die.” 

This is tlie iirst time in tho history of the British 
empire in India that tlio people have evinced a 
disposilien to resent the action of the Indian Govern- 
mont ]>y entering into a combinatum which, if 
peraistetl in, is calculated to produce serious conse- 
(pteneoH. It will reduce tho revenue derived from 
tho import duty on cotton goods, it will inJlici great 
injury upon British Irndo, but above all it W’ill 
embitter the feelings of the Indian and tlio Flnglisli 
people towards each other. 1 feel sure tliat neither 
Lancashire nor the British Government ever antici- 
pated tliat they were raising such a storm or they 
would liave paused before they adopted a line of 
conduct which igiioies the obligation duo by a 
Government to its subjects, and show’s a total in- 
sensibility to the feelings of the people. English 
odicials profess to bo as omniscient as they say they 
are b('iioticent in their actions. Whilst on the one 
hand they entertain a profound conviction that ilieir 
actions are actuated by the kindest motives, on the 
other hand they are equally certain that they are 
fully and correctly informed of tho sentiments tho 
people harbour, towards them. I emphatically deny 
the truth of either assertion. The Government of 
India may flatter itself that its actions are always 
as just as they are benevolent, but a great many 
intelligent and well-disposed persons are of opinion 
that of latejt has shown an utter disregard for fair 
and righteous dealing, and a callous indifference to 
the feelings of the people. Perhaps the deep resent- 
ment it has at last succeeded in rousing will create 
an unpleasant surprise in the official mind and 
disabuse it as ,to its ability to gauge the sentiments 
of the people. 

But this is not an unexpected ebullition of feeling 
that we are now witnessing. Recent events had 
rendered it probable that sooner or later these pent- 
up feelings would burst forth. The demeanour of a 
certain class of Europeans and a great many officials 
li fts ir ri tated and alienated the rei^eotable classes ol 
l^adiansi the charges of assault and murder against 
unfortunately? of. late have been 


pretty frequent, and the immunity from punishment 
which is the recognised fate of the offender, havo 
roused bitter feelings in the minds of the people, the 
utter disregard for the wishes and the privileges of the 
people shown by attempts at legislation such as that 
on tho jury question has swept away the prevailing 
notions of justice and fair-mindedness of tho rulers, 
whilst the barefaced manner in which the interests of 
India have been bubordinated to the sellish demands 
of Lancashire Las o.vcitcd bitter indignation, and a 
desire for some retaliation at all cost. That the 
people are lo}al I do not for a moment doubt, but at 
the same time of late their loyalty has received too 
many rude shoclvs, and they are an} thing but con- 
tented with their position. For some time past 
there have been iiulications that they wore not dis- 
posed lo bear on injustice done to thorn without 
uttering a renioTistranco, and now finding no heed 
pDaid to their remonstrance in a matter in which 
they weio being gratuitously wronged, they are 
conceiting p)lans of retaliation, witli which tho 
Government itself can find no fault, while no un- 
prejudiced person ccmld deny that they havo good 
and substantial icasons for their proposed action. 
What makes the matter more iniquitous is that the 
Secretary of State for India has committed a distinct 
hicach of faith witli icfeTonee to the recent moditica- 
tion of the cotton duties. He had given a promise 
not to take further action till he had heard the 
Indian side of the question. But without waiting 
for the rcpirc.scnlatious made by the mill-ONNners and 
Chambers of Cdumerce in India, ho p)assed his 
final orders, thus showing an utter contempit for tho 
p}Coplo who aie tho victims of his indecent haste. 
For what is the result of liis action ? Whilst it 
grants a fairly laigi* measure of relief to Lancashire, 
it needlessly handicaps the Indian mill industry, 
and the poorest of India’s countless millions are 
taxed to the ext« ut of lifty lakhs of lujiecs a year. 
And this simply to catch a lew votes from Lancashire. 
So he it. But Ta'uI Gtorgo llamiltim must not 
complain if tho people combine together and spoil 
his little p)lan. 


CcMMENTiKU in the April number of tho Quartn'l f 

Hirutv upon Lord (uorge Ilaniilton’H annwers to questions 
vith referciK'p to llio iiivusicn ot Ivofiristau, Dr. O. W. Leit- 
ler writcH The jniswei’H show what little attintion haw been 
•eally paid to the questions put on both sides of the House. 
KveuuMlutc aH the ".id March, TiOrd (t. Hamilton practically 
■epeated the assiiram es of tho 2ord Fehruary Tvhit h had the 

dtcet of hilling tlu' Irii'iids of the Kafirs in tin; Prcf-s^ and 
[Parliament into a false srr.iirity. Yet he had no real authority to 
■ontradiet the aniiount emt ut, publiHhed in tlu^ Indian papor.H, of 
he Afghan Commander- in -Chief that the canqniign would ho 
■enewed with inereastd vigour in the first da}s of March. Aa 
L matter of fact, the slaughter began in the fcrouth and West of 
iafiristan, the Fast having already het n depopulated and over 
.6,000 of the survivors having already been carried thence into 
dllago slavery. It J.ord Elgin had no better information than 
hat with which he misled Lord G. Hamilton and claused him 
0 mislead the llousi', the sooner hois recalled the better. How- 

•veronthoOth March he dul telegraph to England about the 

levere fighting and loss in tho Ramgnl Valley, and if Lord tr. 
Hamilton then knew of it he ought at once to have commimi- 
lated it to tlie House, and not waited till one of his supporters 
extracted tho information from him on the 2S2‘d. ^othmg 
seems to have been done to stop the slaughter and enslavement 
>f the Kafirs, and nothing, wo foax, will be done. • 
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the judiciary and the executive. 


SPEECH BY MR. MANOMOHAN GHOSE. 


We take the following ejfi^aots from the valuable 
epcech delivered by Mr. Mauomohan Ghoso at the 
Pcona Congress last December in support of the 
resolution praying for the separation of Judicial and 
Executive functions in India : 

The SuhjectH Committee of tliie Congress having decided 
that T .should move the fourth resohition, regarding the sepani- 
tiou of Judicial from llxecutive functions in the adminiMtration 
of justice, 1 feel hound to carry out that direction. At the 
same time, I mu.st confess tV.nt I cannot congratulate them on 
the wisdom of their ch(nce in ^electing me for this pnrp.»se. I 
have written and .sai<l so mu(‘h on the subject of late years that 
J feel that, from one I'oiut of view, I am disquahtied fnim 
discharging the duty turily, as 1 cannot say anything 

new. I am glad, however, that the principle whi< h underlies 
the resoluHon is one rc-»rdicg which there is not, and never 
ha-s been, anv serious dillViencc of opinion. 

A J?urNi> PjuNcirLE. 

Eroru the days (,f Lord ('<iruw:ilHs down tr) the prcs<^it lime 
English, administrators lunc repeatedly acknowledged the 
soundne.ss of the prmeiple f* r which we are contending. It is 
now^ exaeiiy 100 y«Mi's .siiue tbj Government of Lord Icru- 
waliis. in the i)rcainh]<. t-. a iciiulation of the Governor-General, 
puhlielv neoidod that, in tie* opinion of the Govermneni of 
Jiid’a >.-;'s i M t erline\v a'-irahle that revenue oth'oer.s and 
others])"! foi'iniiiir Kve* ii*i\e duties should, not ])e called upon to 
trv »'a.sos in ulii- Ii Tliey have them.selves been ini\<-d up. The 
refonn, >un\e\rr. was'm.f lien carried out, hut in Isa.l, a i'-'v 
year- after tin* ^hulny, -aIuii th- Police Act \\.-s •nnhr (ii-n.-- 
sion Ix'tore the J.'Mji.jjirLe C'ounell of the Governor-Gein.r il ..f 
India, -tr nuoU'^ oft,. its wt i-.- mad * by distin«.,!uish. d Kn'jlish 
<)tti?ials to hruL- about this i"torra, ' It wa.s on tli.at o< easion 
thy:, no le.-s duiiKiit a nai.ii or of the Civil S. im- e tliau Sir 
Dartle 1 .nn d-.hnod that tie reform was one uhn )i nnist Iwi 
earri'*'! out -‘mi » r oi- hiO i, and that the only diftieuities m the 
way nd'f- piejnd:- . - ' t hui',.'- sLuKling.*’ At that time Mr. 
Sdin. e, jin(.:hor' di-tio^rul-aed i!ioinbr-r of th(> ('i\il Serxiee and 
it judge oT 1h« Mi;d(r ^ md-ted upon the reform beiim 

then eanud * r.r, h i* ie wa* put otl xvith tl e .i--ur:inee that in 
it vd’V f<. -e ve..!- fh( iiM -xsliieh he alvoeuf.-d wouhl 

be 1 .'lii' d (,ut. 

( 1 . i : ipud'; Vxnr.i.i'i.!..'’ 

A: liiiil t'li ' tlje N .tl.ni.il < (ijeicxs u a.t not eo.n he.U d ot, 
and I 3'.e.'.ii"n tl;i’ t'a. f m e-h v u> show that this i*. a i. form 

whi'li h)- -d! adxi.eattd by Engii-h otliei.il- and 

admini-tratoi tie u.-' - a d, rot by so-r.illed ri volui umai 

Ukc.(<ui.-eL» h Ai xr-r. 'was done, and 

.ninee lilt* estab'i-bii,* ut .'t t] > Congres.s xx** baxe repeatedly 
agiLito I for tins ^rii.dl ’i • ■ < of nform. our .-iks liaxe xe, 

remained unh<o(;,'l t,." i’it>id<"nt has t< .d its oijly the 

othtr diV, both I '•■<1 K y .iiid Lord <'ios. staled fr.,m 

tlicir phice.s in Paili.iiii'd it was execedinuly (lf>jy.ible 

that thns U'foriri slifiiild li'c.iiiue ord without linthd' loss (,f 

time; but the diftieul* v xx’lia li tiidi pre.‘'Sed Lrrd Kimberley 
Wu.-, as he i>ut i>. .-oa ly ! i' d .;i)ou fin.'inci.d lonsidc r--ti(.T:s. 
Iregr. t to that A is imio obie for me or .anyone who }j,is 

.stndud rl e subject, . p* il :s a.s a satisfaete.ry exidanation 

of the dd.iy ulneli 1 ..-s I ’ -n place in efirrying out this 
reform . . " . It j-etnis um .''on.ible that ive Miould be j.ut 
off OH the gtout.d of tin m- i.il dnbarrar.smenl, when there i.s a 
yearly surplu. xvbh.h ouuht uudoiditedly to !>»• dexettd to 
improving the very adninn-Mation which jiekhs that .dir])lu.s. 
(Apphui.se ) But, r .dl. ih tl is not the real objection. 


ThK ild.UI Ar. 01 “J^KESTIOK.” 

Jt is time that the res]> lUsiblo heads of the GovcAiimeut and 
tlie public at large should Lik.xv and realise what iho real 
cti^tv of our opponents is. Not, long ago a distingni.slied 
fjvillan belonging to this Preaidepey*— I think 1 ought 
because ho madp no secret of it, Mr. 
" ‘ ‘ my In 8indh— wrote ab aWicle in au Jgtjirlisb 


combines Judicial and Executive functions in one officer^ 
“the meinetey <rf Britleh' power'i* India.” (SBiaiM.) lae 
real objection then is the apprehension on the part of tne 
Executive officers that their prestige will suffer if the reform 
we advocate is carried out. 1 oannot help thinking that the 
vice of our present administration is that justice is too often 
sacrificed at the altar of that bugbear known a« prestige. 
(Hear, hear.) I have always understood that the real 
Htay of British power in India” was not in a system which 
tended to pervert justioe, but in the belief that English ooiu^ 
di.Hjionsed even-handed justice. I am sure I express the 
opinion of everyone present hero when I say that that is tlxe 
true “mainstay of Jlriti.oh power in India,” and anythmg 
which tends to impair that confidence in the minds of the 
people strikes at the root of what is the true “ mainstay rf 
British power.” (Cheers.) Not long ago i had occasion to 
point out to the present Secretary of State for India, who md 
me the honour of granting mo an interview in London, that 
the general feeling among my countrymen was that justice 
was unattainable when the prestige of any public officer was 
involved. In saying so I believe I expressed the universal 
feeling of my countrymen on the subject. (Cheers.) I told 
him that the belief among the people of India was gaining 
ground tliat from the police constable drawing seven rupees 
a month up to Iter Majesty’s Secretary of State it was one 
continued ladder of prestige ; that each oflieor was anxious to 
support the pre.^tiire of hi.s own imnusdiate suhordinate even at 
the sa«*rifico of ju.stiee. Lord George Hamilton, who, 1 believe, 
i.s anxious to govern this country justly and with sympathy, 
no doubt roalise-l the gravity of the observation ; but he 
rcmarkoil that to a cerLiin extent in the case of a service 
animated by an ispril ih v(n'/8 this .slate of things wa.s almost 
uuavoidahle. When s])(Mkiiig in r.inidon on the subjeet I was 
cautious enough to speak of the feeling among iny c.ountrymon 
without expressing any opinion as to wlicthcr that feeling was 
xx'cll founded or not ; but by a strange fatality I now' find that 
ju'.r about the time I ^va^ speaking to Her Majesty’s Secretary 
ot State, Sir Cliailes l*’lliott xv.is making a speech in Calcutta 
admitting and justifjiT.g tie truth of niy ob.soTviition. He 
.said. <^>11 the o<’caKioii of a juibli'* dinner, tb'it the (»oveinment 
ill India was always anxious not “ to wa.sli their dirty linen m 
puhlii ,” and that it was absolutely nes'essary to maintain the 
pre.stigo of a publii- seix.iiit piiblitly even if he had miscon- 
ducted biin-elf. Sliami'A J’liis .onviiices me that I had 
a. eurately rvp’*<w*iitod to the. SefTctary of State not only the 
true .‘•tale ot feebng among my eountrymen, but that in 
reality the* feeling wa« xvel! foundeil. Well, it is that bugbear 
of prc-tit-'‘e whieli, a.s Sir Ricluu’d Garth has ptiintod out, is in 
our wav ie this matter ar.d iluanfifd considerations are merely 
p*it f.a'xx .rd b.c-ni'-e our opponents Laxo not the courage to 
i'voxv xxdiat the nail l^b]"ctif)Il is. 


TjltC “(VaNLlUNo I.INK.’' 

Xot ]o ig ago a high n Iigal olli *iaL who.sc name T am not 
entitled lodu'ulge, la-cau-c hi.> communication was confidential, 
wrote to Jie Goverutnent of India to say that in his opinion it 
xxuis indoiraldo to div(‘st the magistruto ol^ the district of his 
.1 udi( i.il poWTi's because lie xvas “ the coiiuecting link ’ bet ween 
the is.lic • and the Judii iary of his district ; or in other words, 
he.'-ausn the nvigisliMlo of the distric.t, tidd.s it eoiiveiiieut and 
neci's.s.'iry to pull t.lie w'iivs of the Judiciary from behind in the 
administ ration of crirninal juxtico. This otticer has very 
candidly let tlie cat out of tlio bag, and it. is in this admishioii 
th.it we litid t)io real sci-rct of tho oppo.sition to this reform. 
It is time that f)iir opponenfs should have the courage^ to 
decd'ire publicly, r.s Mr. James declared, what the real objeo- 
tiou is, and luit take shelter behind supposed financial diffa- 
eulties. Eortnnat.ely for us, the reform which we advocate is 
not one xvhieh originated with the Congress, nor is it one which 
'ift'cct.s iho interests of any particular chiss of our people', 
rhero is no rac»e question involved, nor does tho advocacy of 
this rofom sngge.Ht any alarming issues or nr^raetite based 
upon the stability of tho empire. The non-official European 
community are as much interested in this question as the 
people of the country, and even as regards the offioi^ classes I 
am glad to feel that the sympathies of nearly one half of the 
Indian Civil Servants thenisplves» nwnely, the membew 
Judicial branch, ase eaticoly oi^ our jpidc. 
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to the English public in a clever article by Mr. 
NOTICES. Rees, who was private secretary to Lord Connemara, 

and who was assoriated with Mr. Iyengar “in the 
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THE REAL MOTIVE 1‘OWKU. 

The Jfadrafi Uevif-, wo are glad to see, (‘ommoiieos 
a second volume with fio.sh spirit. lu iU February 
number it applies a rostrained, yet linn und vigoam.'., 
criticism to some roc(uit oilieiul views roganliug tlu* 
progress of the ^ladias Presidoiiey. Tiio Govern- 
ment is, of course, onti'icil to set foith its oonoeptioiis 
of the state of the country iiiul the caU'Cs inllueming 
it. But it is encouraging to liiid that a io<*al Review or 
has the nerve and the knowledge necessary to place 
before the public the different point of vio>v of 
intelligent natives. Tins eucouragenmat is all the 
more gratifying wdien the Reviewer oimiines him^df 
strictly lo fair argument, takes pains to discrimimile 
judicially tho<rf)bject8 of his blame and the wu‘ight of 
his censure, and even goef’ to the trouble to point 
out, what ought to be butRciently obvious, that “a 
criticism of the olHcial view of the progre.s.s of the 
country and a statement of the native view of such 
progress, however distasteful it might bo, mu.st not bo 
regarded as an indication of irreconcilable hostility, 
but rather as an invitation to a careful consideration 
of the conclusions put forward.” The judicious 
sobriety of the writer adds weight to his criticisms. 

The .document under review is the Blue-book 
^ntiUed Forty Years Progress of the Madras Presi- 
iftfiiied from the GoTemment Press 
the Hoii. Dewan Bahadur S. 


inception and the execution of his work.” The 
official team is a strong one, and a team driven by 
the late Governor himsblf. It is scarc^ely surprising, 
then, to lind home rule painted in colours that 
contrast darkly with the colours representing English 
rule. “ The Blue-book,” says the writer in the 
Madras Ilevuiv, “ gives a dark picture of the Madras 
Presidency under the native rule, and a still darker 
picture under tho Muhammadan rule. It skips 
lightly over the hrst half of tho century under the 
English sway, and in great detail depicts as an era 
of progress and reform the period comprising the 
next forty years.” What is really wanted, for a 
true conception of the historical development and 
tho future prospec is of the country, is a plain and 
unvarnished record of the facts, with deductions 
carefully drawn and expressed. An inadequate 
representation of tho facts, with deductions framed 
on mere prejudices, however it may glorify or 
humiliate in tho meantime, merely misleads home 
opinion, official ami public, and is thoroughly mis- 
chievous. To expoM* such misrepresentation, we 
strongly hold, is b* [)erforin a solid service of in- 
calculable vdluo to i',\i that are honestly interested in 
tho good govermmmr of tho Presidency and of the 
country generally. 

Tho niiin intcrc-t Iuh within the Eugli.sh period. 
Tho Engli.sli cluim* I (ho proprietary right in all the 
lauds either in viitue of the right of conquest or ns 
successors to IMulnir.' uadans, or under tho Hindu 
ltw~a claim imoi^ihly prejudicial to private rights 
and ('ppies.sivc in }■»' .ctice. They claimed also the 
Sovereign s right ’. •» half tho produce. As the 
J/ifdran Jr cif /c sa \ ' 

•• It L ft* n> :i lu.ii ' • P I :i nation proton limy to !)■' < N ilised 
.i:ul Ui ,nt” ' ’< with th* oiii' ^nurh' 

• •f i<']'»'ving tli(‘ .i . from ! ho ruwnny of rL*ir 

S A.Tt iu'u. (I'ull »'(.Mi.iin ritrht-., nu'ioij bf'- 

liitvlt.ll tnft.i. 1 ' V ti ir s. i;n b-r tho ‘.in--- 

tion of a 1 lu i" t!' i.tj^ of oniirciiy ami iHi*-rulo wlboh 

imMiHili it* ) v’ pn'ct'.h* 1 f'' i oo!iqiiC'*t, rh.ii, '^.I’.aa’o !;:\v i.s 
non fu'ivolv dViiuun. - I . i’uiloy. Vti ili irP-^ th. 
of tho I'hiu'li'li r.ij. o cm. 

*• Th it thf o'-'idtilib. I -iiot' of onr l . riifirnr in tiio 
of llio hin.i >'! ' ]>er ci,'rit. is .cliMitr. I ia IP.’ h’iftli 

IPport Thi* .»rli. 1 • i’:' "f tho irro>s pro.lu h fj tho 
I 'iltix.itor, no’ild ii 'v sufticiont for ilio suj.p.ii-r of liim- 
self .md fiP fiini:*.- .u:'.’ dofr.xyiug tlio I’uIrP iiiou - ‘xp- 'nsy.s 
.Old llu* iutor.’-t on .h i oquii’cvl for cu.nv.ition. far 

o'lv.ocj' sluirc \\<tnhl i.ii ii bo n^^3t^.Sl^r\^ V> ** h.iv«‘ ,i-'o to 
iviu-mhor thsil tho fJ*’\ -moont sbuio .jf fh.> y’-o-N ptodm ,• was 
Icvitfd It iii'iiif ' . 1 1 ' 1 '• 1 1 . till’ Mtulras Iv’vi uiil' ho.ij i j^iiind 

tliat flic ooim-iMon ot '.ii’h .'jlmro nlono of llu* pioda o wa*., in 
Miiiio dmtricts, a^ i!i;;ti .» * <• ) or 70 i)cr cent, oi thv wh-jk .pm. 
with the fullisij^ in I'c:* ^ tt.w.ird.'S the hi»t‘r pirt of the Tun t 
half of the <- 'nlic\v ‘uPi . ouvpr.Mon very oft* n exe. .. Jjd tlie 
entiro lyiO'S ju-.mIu «■. 'Idins even under the eiliti-o* and 
lioiicHt iidiuiuktr iti >n, an a-'sessinent of half the produce 
mcani the ruin of th.* immU'.. 

“•But “tho dem.Mid * n the ciilticalor w;m. hoWvo’.r, hj no 
meauh eonfined to tli.* • -t.ihlished raLxs «.f hind lax or rent.’ 
As a niciderof faet, the :imouut levied on each ray it wa'i really 
‘left to bo determined at tlie discretion of the European or 
initivo revenue ofHct'r.s,’ For it was the praetief* to v>t,v[ul tho 
rayat to uocupv as much l.iud and consequently to pay .is tiu.;h 
revenue as they dccnKcl proportionate to his eir. iiinstaimtis ; 
he was not allowed on payment even of the high survey 
as-sesstnent fixed on each nold tct.bultivato only tho^e fields to 
which he give the preferenoft^L ^ a^sigaod to 
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he was constrained to oocupy all such fields as were allotted to 
him by the revenue t)fticors. And whether ho cultivated them 
or not, he was, as Mr. Thaekeray emphatically term.s it, 
* saddled with the rents of each.’ If the rayat was driven by 
these oppresHions to lly and seek a subsistence elsowliero, bo 
was followed wherever bo W(‘nt and asscHsed at di8<Tction or 
deprivtid of tl e udviintafjfes ho might expect to derive from a 
change of residence.” 

This oppresaivo situation was the natural oiitcoiro 
of the fact tliat the constant increaae of tlio revenue 
constituted the collect or’a “strongest claim on the 
lievenuo Board and ihe Presidency for pruiso and 
promotion.” Now what expedients were employed 
to squeeze the misorahlo rayat ‘f 

‘‘It was laid down in tlu* instructions of collectors that they 
ghould iKJt- encouraiie tlu' r.i^ats to expe<;t, any lenjission . that, 
if the crop prodiiccil evi n ]c.-s than the seed sown, the full 
rent should still be dcmiiTulcd : aiul if tlio rayat he nnahle to 
pay, the deticicucy wiis nM|uiird to Iw' assessed < // //o’ t i ///•//( . 
And if the village could not pay, on a ntuihhunrvUj iillai/e, 
limiting tho rc-asscssment to a tu-rtaiu proportion lest it shoubl 
injure next gear’s ri \cuut. 

Imder such monstrous circuiiistanceH what sort of 
morality was likely to bo developed in the rayat V 
Lot one of tlio colloctors tell his experience : 

“The ei'oriiiity of tbc land tax and the corni]tfi<Mi of tbc 
suhordinate officials have itoaiiably t^ndfd to a natmal pio- 
gressioii to extol (ion on the one hand and to inoial debasement 
on tb(' other. 'Viobneo, ^orniptiou, aititiio, ou tbe one band 
arc met by tlceeit, bypoeii''y. and cunning on the other. Wliat 
the one tries to extort the other endeavours to withhold. And 
universal degradation of eharaefor ensues. The basest princi- 
ples of action ate substituted lor lionosty and truth.” 

Every incitement to industry or im])roveinerjt was 
crushed out ; and wliul the Government locust left 
to the wrotehed ra}ot the rapacious underlying 
caterpillar ate up. Worse tJian all that has yet been 
stated were the revelations of tho Torture (Vimmis- 
sion. Tbeie can be no question that “torture was 
applied openly in flie presence of Europeans, without 
any attempt at concealment, and justified as being 
in accordance wdth Government orders.” Tbe practice 
in police cases wa*^ too vile for reproduction here. 
The principal tortures then in vogue in such cases 
form a sulficiently abominable and barbaioiis cata- 
logue, not easily to be outdone in times of Mu- 
hammadan or Hindu ascendency ; a record of villainy 
not readily to be expiated by generations of benefi- 
cent rule. As to rovenuo cases : 

“Tho dpscriptir.Tis of AioIenfC commonly in vogue for 
revenue and otJier piirjioM -s, which were riferred to m Ihe 
course of ihis eiujuiiy woic as follows: ‘Keeping a man in 
the sun , preventing iii.s going to meals, or itther rails of 
nature : yonfintraent , ])um nting rattle from going to pastine 
by shutting them up in tbr b<iu.-r : quartering a peon i ii the 
defaulter, who is ohlijtjrd lo pay him daily wages ; the nsc of 
the kittce ; Anundal ; .M(U(r/ing tho crosfctd fingers with the 
himds ; pinches on tbr ibiglis; slaps; blow's with iist or 
whip ; running up and (b.wn . twisting tbe cuts, making u 
man sit on tbe soles of Jus tut with biiekbats Leliind his 
kneea ; putting a low' caste man on tho hack ; striking two 
defaulter’s heads against eaih other, or tying them together 
W their hack hair ; placing in the- stocks ; tying the hair of 
the head to a donkey's or butialo’s tail; placing a necklace of 
bones, or other degrading or disgusting materials, round the 
neck ; and,, occasionally, thongu very rarely, more severe 
difloipline still.” 

^ The practice of torture as a means for the realisa- 
tioti'of the Goyemment revenue continued, though 
in ^ mitigated form, down io 1866 . The record is 
gri^ywss^ to Englishmen who, in these 


days, may well wonder with Sir John Kaye “how 
anything of the liind could ever have exist'ed.’^ 
At the same time, it is an element of the 
Administration that must come into the historical 
account ; and the substaneo of it, as well as 
wbat the Madras Board declared lo bo “no ex- 
aggeruted description of the general situation, 
may be convoniently read in tho notes to p. 21! 5 of 
Kayo’s “ History of the Administration of the East 
India Company.” “The policy' followed towards 
Indian trade completed the ruin.” Ibe cotton 
duties are tlio meiest bagatelle in compnrifcon with 
the selfish and oppressive treatment of India by 
England in coiumer<‘ial relations during tho first 
generation of the century. “The avowed principle 
was Lot free trade, but a seliish desire to benefit tho 
English trade,” and also the West Indian slave 
colonics and America. 

Tlie.se grave blots of administration are fairly 
Xiointcd out by the hostile critic, and when he says 
with studied modeiation that they' were “simply 
disgrai'oful,” a fair-minded Englishman can only 
remain dumb and ai;)iamtd. ‘ Sinco the middle of 
tho eeiitury,” however, “there has undoubtedly been 
great progress ” : 

“Tbe gieat reb'inis in ibe intiriial iulininistnition of tbc 
I’onnliy ixti ired lo in ilie Ijlue-bcok nre tbc induction of tbc 
land nth, tbe t oiihtniction of ^olld^, rnilw s, funals, 

the oigani.vjtlitai of lla> pojiie foiee, the prohibitiim of tho 
employiiient of toitiiie in tbe colli eliiai of Ibe reM niie, tbe 
gie.'it pi(*^'r( .“-s ot lo(.il aovei'innent is iiImj i-j nq'iitbctieally 
refiired lo. Ifow was i|, tberi, that diiriug tbc fiitt half of 
the eeiiluiy thtie wa*. iillcr stagnaliin, while dining the ne.vt 
folly yens fbere was sueb muuikuble progiess: On fbis 
pbenmneiia Ibe i51ue-lo(»k ibrowM no light, and it A\as not, 
perhaps, intended to tliiow any.” 

TJie writer in the Madnoi Ilevinr supidies tho 
oinission. JTo points to tlio abject servility and 
lieiphssncss of the people at the time when the 
English look ptJi:.scsHion ; tho tfl'ects of piolonged 
opjiression in disco iii aging them Irum asserting tho 
oicmentaiy' rights of civilised existence; tho dis- 
astrous It suits of the union in one peison of the 
powers of mugi.strate, police ofiicer, and tuxgatheror ; 
the burrauciatic ideas of tlio governing classes; 
the lack of education and of objects of reasonable 
aspiration, “ iTogress was impossible so long as 
high appointments in the services were refused to 
the Indians on account of Dioir race disqualifications, 
Fo long as they were treated as helots unlit to he 
associated with the Englishmen in the administration 
of the coiintiy.” But such appointments implied 
education. Tho tfforts of Lord William Bentinck 
and Macaulay received a decided support and im- 
pulse lo .‘success from the reform agitation of the 
early thirties in England, which was directed to the 
condition of India by the protests of discerning and 
sympathetic Anglo-Indians. “It is instructive to 
consider the attitude generally of the Anglo-Indians 
towards this policy of Lord W’^illiam Bentinck of 
admitting the natives to the higher grades in the 
service, and of disseminating modern culture among 
the upper classes with a view to their admission to 
such higher grades. Their attitude was one of bitter 
hostility, only equalled, or perhaps surpassed^, by 
their attitude towards one^ who about fifty yeassSrlO/ter 
attempted to. enforce the* psilMapliBa^ mk suMdy 
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avawed in Lord William Bentinck’s time.” Lord 
Williaju Bontinck, on liia return to England, de- 
clared, with , perfect justice, “ that it was only by 
enabling the natives of India to bring their com- 
plaints and grievances before the authorities and the 
public of England, and by persuading the ‘globe- 
trotters ’ to r(3port to their countrymen at home the 
nature of the circumstances of India, that the 
sliamcful apathy and indifference of Great Britain 
to India could he roused, and that the desired 
amelioration could he accomplished.” Then, as now, 
the oflicial apologists propliesiod evil - the weakening 
of cho governing liandvS, the increase of oxcitomout 
in India, the stirring of discontent dangerous to 
peace. It is unnecossary to trace the operations of 
the London British India Society, the British India 
Committee, tlio India Beform Association, and tlio 
East India Association, the predecessors of the 
British Committee of the National (congress ; or to 
follow the action of the various Native Associations 
in tlie Presidencios. Wo have said enough to point 
the conclusion of tdie writer in the Mndtuu Ucvieir 
that “ // was not till the nathr and t‘>e English public 
opmion prnvticalhj forced these reforms ’’ of the past 
forty years “ow the Indian Services that theg mere 
Tealbj carried out}'' The writer is careful to acknow- 
ledge the value of the sympathy and helpfulness of 
individual members of the Services ; his (jondomna- 
tiou falls upon tlie Services generally. 

“ In issuing tho “Forty Progress,” the (hwcrnnient 

of Madras are only continuing the tradition of their pre- 
docessors. Everything tliat, eorrios from tho manufac.tory of 
the Govornmont Press to extol the Indian Services, we would 
entreat the English public to a(!Ofipt with caution. The 
foiuidatlortH of future pn»gross liavc been well and truly laid. 

It is now imiioasiblo to stop the importation of the daily Eng- 
lish papers, journals, and books into India. It is equally 
impossible e-hock the progress of English education. Secret 
and irresponsible govornnient is then doomed. I'rivilegeaud 
monopoly must therefore e(f;is(' to exist. AVill Ensrlishnion 
fight for them, or o'Ul iivu lurrnt the notde tosl of gmUng 
India's tottermg sUps to ■qoahi\f ^ ” 

There can be no question, happily, as to the good 
intentions of tho Englisli public. Tho misfortune is 
that, unless somo strong and immodiato pressure is 
applied, we are content to assume that everything is 
going on well in India ; and the danger is that, 
when the stimulus to attention goads us keenly, wo 
may act with more haste and vigour than knowledge 
and discretion. The public interest in Indian 
affairs may confidently bo said to be largely on the 
inorease, and with interest will come knowledge. 
At no time has it ever heon more important that 
we should instruct ourselves in the current develop- 
ments of Tndiaff life and aspiration, so as to exorcise 
a healthy infiuence, through wise methods, on tho 
government and administration of the country, 

CONGEESS ADDEESSES.^ 


When the history of parliamentary representation 
in India domes to be written, as we believe it will 
bo written at some not far distant day, justice will 

^ ‘‘^I&avgaral Addresses by Presidents of the Indian National 
Ooagrees, with Jlr. Charles Bradlaugh’s Speeoh.” Compiled 

by pinker Ylduui ^khaU, B.A., Bombay* 
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no doubt bo done to the unique character and im- 
portance of the Indian National Congress. While 
the list of the resolutions passed at the last Congress, 
resembling in so many of its items the resolutions of 
previous meetings, reminds us how difficult is the 
task of moving a bureaucratic Government, a rapid 
survey of tho Presidential Addresses during the first 
decade of tho Congress brings homo to us the 
immense increase In the intlucnco of that body, and 
its over growing valm? as a bond of union between 
Indians of all ehisse.s and religions. Little more 
than ten years ego tho lirst national assembly over 
convened in India was attended by seventy-two 
representatives seltM It'd by various assoeiations. Its 
avowed olijeet — tlm promotion of national unity in- 
dependent of all [)r('judi(‘e8 of class and race— was 
received with deu.'.ion l y unsympathetic observers, 
who did not hesitate to stigmatize tho proposed 
union as impossilile and denounce its purposes as 
disloyal, uutvv ithstaiiding tho most sincere profes- 
sions of unswerving lidebty to British rule. In spite 
of angry oppobitioii aiul contempt the Congress has 
steadily grown, until in December of last year the 
representatives had increased to sixteen hundred, 
althougli the niinil)ir,s had been reduced several 
years previously to facilitate the progress of business. 
Tlie charge of disloyalty needed no refutation. The 
very birth of the (lougn'ss w’as in itself tho outcome 
of the firm belief on tlio part of our Indian fellow- 
subjects in tho essential fairness of tho British 
electorate, if only their interest could bo roused ; its 
continuance and devidojimont illustrate their con- 
viction that constitutional agitation is the best means 
of obtaining redress of grievances. The expression 
of tho national disconlcnt at specific wrongs by such 
frank methods w’as alone sufficient evidence of their 
confident acquiosconco in British rule in the main. 
None saw more clearly than the educated Indians 
who conceived tho idea of tho National Congress that 
only under British rule was such a scheme possible. 
It is in fact, as Mr. Mehta pointed out, no mere 
parasitic growth, but the direct outcome of ancient 
Indian institutions and British inilueuce combined. 
The idea of representation is as natural to the 
village community, and to the caste, as it w^as to the 
Mark and tho ecclesiastical system that gave England 
her Parliament. The British occupation has tended 
steadily to break down the barriers of caste and 
religion, in spite of the unworthy principle of 
Divide et mpera'' which has been sometimes 
advocated, and more often employed, as the only 
safe princijde of government in India. On the other 
hand, tho abstract theory of a wider basis for the 
government of India has been approved by Yiceroys 
and ministers of both parties alike; both have 
refused to extend to tho theory more than a very 
grudging recognition in practice. Few probably 
foresaw the rapid development of the appreciation of 
representative institutions in India, or the ease with 
which the spirit of nationality would in a few years 
remove so many of the obstacles to combination 
offered by differences of religion and caste. It is 
not altogether surprising, therefore, that a right 
freely acknowledged in principle should after ten 
years’ agitation have been churlishly withheld, 
the strength of the opposition offered by the 
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tffidal and milifaiy dofaiinienfe is ^siimatcd, when 
it is remembaed bow difficult Br latk it is to rouse 
the British elector to take an interest eyen in matters 
that affect him directl}-, and how flo\ily reform has 
progressed in England, our shame for the ungenerous 
response to the demands of India will be mingled 
with astonishment at the progress made towards the 
formation of a combined Indian people and repre- 
sentative institutions. 

It was no ordinary task that the promoters of the 
Congress set tliemselvcs to face. Hindus, Mussul- 
mans, Tarsis, Christians, have been united by the 
idea of a common nationality, and work in perfect 
harmony. It is true that on social questions the dif- 
ference of standpoint threatened to produce discord, 
but by a wise provision such topics were almost from 
the very first relegated to a separate meeting, and 
with the sole exooption r.f the much exaggerated 
difference between the Social Conferenco and the 
political organisation at Toona the two congresses 
have worked with a noticeable absence of inetion. 
Differences of creed, race, and language have been 
overcome by community of interests and aims, 
citizenship of a common empire, and a share in 
common burdens. The feeling of common nation- 
ality which gave rise to the Congress has received a 
great impetus from its rapid and robust growth. 
How far the new idea has superseded old projudices 
may be seen from Bai Bahadur Charlu’s Presidential 
adtlress in 1891, where, in view of the proposal to 
hold a Congress in London, he discussed the wisdom 
of relaxing the religious prohibition against a 
voyage over sea, and said : “ But if the worst [m' , 

“ loss of caste] should happen there is already” the 
“ beginning of a Congress-caste fundamentally 

based on Hinduism. ’ The Indian Parliamentary 
Party and the British Committee are the allies and 
representatives in England of the National Congress, 
and proofs of the energy with which the work of 
refoim is being pre^sed on at headquarters. All 
the energy that cun bo displaced wiU bo needed, 
for the abuses of Indian aduiinisf ration are many, 
and the forces maThliulled by custom arid self-interest 
to oppose progress are .strong ; since these include tho 
army and tho official class whose privileges are the 
first to be threatened by the most pressing measure, 
financial reform, b’o long as government by Com- 
pany existed the jealousy felt by Parliament and the 
necessity for a renewal ot the Charter every thirty 
years were good guarantees against oppression. 
Now there is no real contiol by Parliameut either of 
finance or any other department of lho Indian 
Goveinmont. ' The Indian Budget, involving an 
expendiluio of neatly twenty millions sterling more 
than the income of tho United Kingdom at the 
beginning of the pits^nt reign, is still passed as 
a matter of foim by the House of Cemraons, ^ 
although not a 1 axpa}i:i in India outside the 
Supreme Council has tho slightest voice in the 
matter. To please the aiiny, wars are carried on in 
the imaginary interests of tho Empire and British 
“prestige,’' the Indian taxpayer is saddled with the 
Irufden of the expense, and scarcely a protest is 
in. Paiiiament. In all Indian affairs the 
Sectiiitftjgf jfiif Slate for India is gaided by his official 
are enpi^ortedi as the 


opinion of a specialist, by hjs colleaeuM in 
Ooveinment, which is backed by the majority in 
House of Commons. Such was the process by which 
the scheme for a system of peasant banks on the 
German plan to relieve the starving rayat wos 
suppressed, although it Lad received the approval of 
the Bombay Government, Sir Evelyn Baring the 
Finance Minister, and other leading authorities. 
This is the means whereby such measures as Sir 
Charles Elliott’s suppression of the jury sjstem in 
Bengal are rendertd possible. Hence it is that the 
unjust, illogical, and tyrannical concentration of 
judicial and executive functions in the same hands 
lias been allowed to perpetuate in India a most 
glaring violation of every principle of equity and 
common sense, and a most satirical commentary on 
the traditional British love cf fair play. So incurious 
is Parliament in reference to the methods and pro- 
ceedings of the India Olfico that it has even allowed 
its own resolution in favour of simultaneous exami- 
nations to bo disregarded. 

That there is, however, an increasing interest in 
Indian affairs amongst Englishmen, a clearer per- 
ception of the poverty of the Indian toxp 03 er, and 
of the duties entailed upon us by the possession of 
our Indian empire, is due to the efforts of the Indian 
National Congress and its friends in England. Ten 
years is but a short period in Pailiamentary history, 
and even if nothing had been achieved beyond the 
consolidation of the position of the Congress, that 
alone would be a reason for sanguine hopes as to 
the future. But something more has been done — 
little peril a] B compared with what remains to be 
done, but much considering the short period of use- 
fulness as yet enjoyed by the Congress and the 
difficulties that block tho way. It is impossible even 
for tho tfficial opposition to neglect the opinion of a 
body composed oi “representatives of every class and 
“ creed, each elected by, and a representative of, the 
“ whole mixed ccmnuiiiity of the place he represents, 
“ on the basis of common interest and nationality.” 
Many an cfticial job has been prevented by the 
knowledge that enlighicned criticism awaited it. 
Charles Elliott’s proclamation withdrawing trial 
j^^^y fceiiouB cases from the courts of Bengal 
had to be cancelled within a 3 ear. The Jury Bill 
of last 3 ear was withdrawn in deference to the 
stior g rppoBiiion organised mainl}^ by the Congress. 
EiuaiJy’, some etneessions have been obtained in the 
matter of finance end of representation. It" is not 
a great bcon perhaps to have obtained, this Eo 3 al 
Commission on Indian Expenditure, viewed in the 
bfeht of past experience ot such Commissions ; but 
it indicates tho awakening of tho British public to 
the serious and critical state of things ’existing in 
India, and it is Laid to believe that with the memory 
of the cotton duties still fresh in the minds of a large 
section of tho cc mmiinit}' something will not be done 
to remedy the present infamous inequality of burdens 
and to charge Imperial revenue with the expenditure 
on Imperial projects. Tho provision made by Lord 
Cross’s Indian Councils Bill for elected native repre- 
sentatives on the Legislative Councils is the motft 
important and far-reaching ’ measure 3*’et passed 
connexion with the refor^tn ludiaii govet^ 

It is true that the ruUfi Wklah 
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carmtfg out ol th^t Act amounted to an ungracious 
witMo^iral In p&l*t of the boon already granted, and 
thatthe Act Of 1861 removes aU financml questions 
beyond the discussion of the Councils. But the 
recognition ol the right to elective representation is 
not to be underestimated — a right which, to quote 
Mr. Webb’s words, cost other nations centuries of 
toil’and effort. Already tbo Congress has done good 
work, and more remains to be done — much, we 
believe, in the immediate future. And although 
what has been achieved has been largely in despite 
of the authorities, we believe with Mr. Pberozstiah 
Mehta that all the great forces of Euglish life and 
“ society, moral, social, intellectual, political, are, if 
slowly, yet steadily and irresistibly declaring them- 
“ selves lor the choice which will make the connexion 
“ of England and India a blessing to themselvis and 
“ to the whole world for countless generations.” The 
great obstacle is the ignorance and apathy of the 
electorate, and that the (’ungress is doing much to 
dispel. 


BUDDHIST LOBE.‘ 

Here is tho first volume of a new series, which 
promises to bo of great interest. Undaunted in his 
labours to bring liotne to the English-speaking 
world a knowledge of the religions of the East, and 
still unwearied after tho superintendence of the 
publication of half a hundred volumes, Professor 
Max Miillor deserves much credit for tackling tho 
production of yet anothtr set of Eastern religious 
works. In his editorial preface, he enters into some 
account of certain of his difilculties, and even defends 
himself from personal aspersions that might w’ell have 
been spared. “ The fact is,” he explains, ” that during 
all the years which I devoted to the superintending 
of the publication of the fifty volumes of the JSacred 
Books of the East, I have not had the smallest 
addition to my income. 1 was relieved by the 
University of Oxford from the duty of delivering my 
liublic lectures, so tint 1 might devote my time to 
this large literary undertaking brought out by our 

University Press 1 have never claimed any 

credit for the sacrifices which I have made, both in 
time and in money, for tho objects which w'cre near 
and dear to my heart.” Tlio disclaituer ought not to 
have been necessary. More than that, the immense 
service thus rendered to learning and to popular 
knowledge deserves, on tho contrary, some dis- 
tinctive token 0 ^ public recognition. It is a great 
pleasure to us to acknowledge also the limoly and 
effective assistance that has been rendered in start- 
ing this series by Chula laiikarana, King of Siam, 
who, being desirous that the true teaching of tlio 
Buddha should become more widely known in 
Europe,’’ was graciously ^deased to promise that 
material support without which the publication of 
these tr^DBlations would have been impossible.” It 
is to be hoped that the interest of the public in this 

' Vjie JBook^ .of the Edited by P. 

Max, X. : The 6'fft«k^illd, ^ Arya iivxa ; 

(liondoa : ' He&ry ,£^wde.) 


work will encourage his Majesty to continue his 
liberality. 

The object of the publication of these translations 
is undoubtedly one of material importance. “If,” 
says Professor Max Miiller, “ the members of the 
principal religions of the world wish to understand 
one another, to bear with another, and possibly to 
recognise certain great truths which, without being 
aware of it, they share in common with one another, 
the only solid and aound foundation for such a reli- 
gious peace-movoinent w ill be supplied by a study of 
the Sacred Books of each religion.” This, of course, 
is quite true. At the same time, it must be frankly 
acknowledged that such a “religious peace-movement” 
must for a long time bo confined to a chosen few, and 
that knowledge of each other’s doctrinea is not all 
that is needed in onh r to consuinmato a peace even 
on a basis of tolerance. AVhon one considers the keen- 
ness of the edge of religious difference in England, 
where the means of Knowledge of the ditt'erent 
religious views have been ample for centuries, the 
ardour of one’s hopes is sensibly cooled. Still it is 
well to remove obviou? dilliculties, and to do what 
can be done for tho eventual triumiih of sense and 


reason. 

The f^/dtakamala, or “Garland of Birth Stories,” 
belongs to the Canon of the Northern Buddhists. 
For Europe, it w^as discovered by Mr. Brian H. 
Hodgson, to whom it was communicated by his old 
Patan monk. Professor Jvern, appreciating its great 
literary merits, devoted immense labour to the pro- 
duction of an edition of the Sanskrit text, which 
Professor Max Muller says “is not only an ediiio 
prinerps^ but the text us re.^'tored by him will probably 
remuiu tho final text.” The present translation has 
been made by Professor Speyer, of Groningen, who 
has but seldom do[)artod from the text ot Kern. 
The collection is a Sanskrit rendering of thirty-four 
6Ti takas, or homilies, ascribed to Arya ^’ura, who 
selected them from the old and traditional store of 
Pataka tales. The date of Arya *STira is not definitely 
fixed. “Prof. Kern was induced,” saja Professor 
Speyer, “to place /Sura approximately in the century 
of Kalidasa and ^'aI,^humlhira, but equally favour- 
able circumstances may ho supposed to liave existed 
a couple of centuries earlier. I think, however, he 
is posterior to tho author of the Buddha/arita.” 

This, then, is a collection of homilies, each tale 
being treated after tho fashion of a religious dis- 
course. Tho text in ouch case consists of a simple 
prose sentence of ethical or religious purpose, which 
introduces the story and receives illustration by the 
story. The avowed object of tho narrative is to 
rousG and invigorate tho true faith in the mind of 
tho reader; and tho Ics.^on turns on aomo event in a 
former existence oi the Buddha. The tdaboiate prose 
is interspersed with clever verse. L‘^t Profes.sor 
Speyer describe the quulities of the compo.sition : 


“ It has i)erhups h-en the most perfect writing of it> kind. 
8 verses and artful prose urt' written in the purest Sanskrit, 
idchunu the reader by th.' elegance of their foim and the 
all disiilaycd in the lundling of a great vanUy ot metre.s, 
line of which are rarely to be met with elsewhere, and are 
inietimefi adorned with the additional qualities of diftcult 
id refined rhymes and the like. Apparently 6ura, to whom 
le <?atakaraaia is ascribed, waj a poet richly by 

ature, whoso talent mu^t have be^ developed by thorough 
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and cxtensivo literary stiulie.s. Above all, I admire his 
moderation. Unlike .so many other Indian masters in the art 
of literary coniposiiion, lio does not allow liim.sclf the use of 
embellisliinrr apparel and thf' whole luximant cn >nti, of 
Sanskrit ala/akarn beyond wliai is necessary for his subject. 
His ilowcry (U weriptions, liis long* and elaborate .sermons, his 
elegant manner of narration, are always in harmony with the 
scheme oi the whole or tlie nature of the contents. Similarly, 
in the choice of his nntie^. he was guided by stylistic motives 
in ae(;ordanc(‘ with the font' and sentiment veijuired at a given 
point of the narrative.” 

The introductory text or raaxim is repeated at tho 
end as a roiKdiisioii of tho stoiy, and usually there 
are added, by way of epilogue, other moral lossons 
that may be illustrated b^^ tl e story, or different 
subjects of religious discourses iu connection with 
which tho story may he turned to instructive account. 
Professor Speyer is of opinion that these epilogues 
are accretions posterior to A'ura; but ho has had the 
good sense to translate them and print them in full. 

The following n'lnnrh.s of Professor Max Midler 
throw’ useful light upon tho principle and purpo.so of 
the tales 

“ Thi.*^ class of slori(“* b pe< iilinr to Buddhism ; for. although 
the idea th.it. every man had passed through many e-\isteiu-t*s 
before his hirfh on earth, loid will jiass through many more after 
his death, w'as, like most Buddhist theorie.s, borrow'cd from tho 
Brahmans, yet its om])loyTn( nt for teaching the great lessons 
of morality seems to iui\ e been the w'ork of Biuldlia and his 
pupils. In addition to this there was another tlieory, likewise 
Brahmanic in its origin, hut again more fully devtloped for 
ractical purposes by the Buddhist^, that of harmn, a firm 
eli(‘f that an unbroken chain of cause and effect hinds all 
existences together. The great problems of the justice of the 
government of the world, of tlie earthly sufferings of tho iimo- 
cent, and the apparent happiness of tho wdeked, were to the 
Indian mind sfdvod once for all by the tirm conviction that 
■whut we experience hero is the result of .something that has 
happened before, tliat there is an unbroken heredity in the 
world, and* that we nut only benefit by, but also sutler from, 
our ancestors. In ord* r fully to understand the drift of the 
GiUakas we must, however. Ix'ar in mind one more Hrti<'le of 
the Buddhist faith, namely, that thouglv ordinary mortals 
remember nothing of their former existences lH‘yond the fact 
that they did exist, which is involved in tlm very fact of their 
self-consoiousness, highly enlightened beings have the gift of 
reoaBing their former vicis.situdos. ... It .seems to have been 
the constant habit of tlio historical Buddha, Buddha A’Pikya- 
muni, to explain to hi.s disciples things that wei*e happening hy 
things that had happened countless ages before. Tliose 
lessons seem certainly to have impressed his heaiers, after they 
once believed that what tlu’y had to suffer hero on earth w’as 
not the result of mere eliancc, but tlio result of their own 
former deeds or the deeds of their follow -creatures, that they 
were, in fact, p.iying off a debt which they had contracted 
long ago. It was an eiiually impressive lesson that whatever 
good they might do on earth w’ould be placed to their account 
in a future life, hcouusi' tlu' whole world was oue large system 
in which nothing could cvrr ho lost, though many of tho links 
of the chain of cause and effect might escape human observa- 
tion or recollection.” 

Of course, it is difficult for ourselves to enter fully 
into the Buddhist views of the world ; but at any 
rate Professor Max Muller thinks it necessary to 
warn the readers of those stories that ** they must 
not imagine that highly -educated men among tho 
Buddhists were so sillvas to accept the d^ntaka as 
ancient history. ‘<A V?Ataka,” he points out, “ was 
not much more than what a parable is with us ; and 
as little as Christians are oxpected to accept the 
story of Lazarus resting in Abraham^s bosom as a 
mattsr df fact were the Buddhists bound to believe 
that Bividiia» as an individual or as an historical 
persoUi liftd fonnerly been a crow or a hare.” The 


whole volume of stories is extremely interesting and 
instructive, and Christian readers that are unfamiliar 
with Buddhist morality and religion will find it full 
of surprises that ought to be of an agreeable 
quality. 


THE INVASION OF KAFIRISTAN. 


We Reproduce below General Sir Neville Chamber- 
lain’s important letter on Kaliristan which w’us read 
at tlie ronout Conference at Westminster Palace 
Hotel. Tlio letter was addressed to the secretary to 
the Aborigines Protection Society^ : 

Lordswood, Southampton. 

De.\u kSiii, 

In reply to your letter of the 7tli inst. I bog 
to assure you that the object for wdiich your confer- 
ence is to be liold has my heartfelt sympathy, and I 
hope it may succeed in arousing tlie minds of the 
Government and the public generally to tho urgency 
for such steps being taken as may yet bo possible to 
avert the renewal of the invasion of Kaliristan by 
tho troops of the Amir of Afghanistan ; or, that if 
tho Government considers that it cannot arrest a 
continuance of the invasion, it will, at all events, 
promptly and vigorously avail itself of every means 
within its jiGwor to mitigate tlio horrors which are 
the sure accompaniment of Afghan conquest ; which 
are tho more terrible when the vanquislied, as 
infidels, are considered to be outside tho pale of 
human mercy. 

Who could have supposed a few years ago that 
the necessity would over arise for Englishmen to 
have to assemble to plead the cause of a race whose 
history is lost in past ages, and whoso heroic courage 
and love of independence have, u]) to within the last 
few months, preserved their homes from invasion 
by tho implacable foe which has for centuries past 
encircled their territory ? 

Ever since tho mission of Mountstuart Elphinstone 
to the 8hah of Cabul in 1B08 the Government of 
India and many persons of European nations have 
taker an interest in tho race occupying tho valleys 
geograjihically known as Kafiristan. This interest 
has naturally gone on increasing as the British 
frontier and inllu^mco have extended beyond the 
Indus, and wo have been placed in a better position 
for acquiring more trustworthy information in re- 
gard to them. Such means as have been within 
our power have been employed to bring us into 
friendly communication with these people, and so 
far did we succeed in gaining their confidence and 
lead them to trust in our friendship, ’that some two 
years ago they allowed a British officer to enter their 
territory as a welcome guest. Indeed, it was con- 
sidered to be the mission of the Government of India 
to afford such political and moral protection to the 
Kafir race as might he within its power, for it was 
felt that no national heroism, however great, could 
enable them to continue to successfully resist the 
attaoks of their Muhammadan neighbours, now 
these latter were aimed with the weapons of modem, 
warfare, whilst the Kafirs remained 
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pojssessed of firearms of any description, and had to 
wly, as of old, on bows and arrows and knives. 

The views entertained by the Government of India 
upon the subject of Kafiristan were well known to 
the Amir, and His Highness at that time acted as if 
he was ready to meet its wishes. 

Such was the position which the two Governments 
held towards each other Tintil our intervention in the 
affairs of Ohitral assumed the appearance of our 
intention to retain possession of that State. Tliat 
measure was for various reasons most distasteful to 
the Amir, as also to the general feelings of the 
neighbouring Muhammadan tribes, and our relations 
at Cabul became loss cordial. 

In the autumn of 1S93 Mr. (now Sir Henry) 
Durand was sent on a .mission to Cabul to settle the 
Ohitral and other outatmiding questions, and this 
afforded an opportunity to the Amir to press for 
British acceptance of his claim to include Kafiristan 
as coming within his spliere of jurisdiction — a right, 
in one soiiHe, more precious to 11 is Highness than 
that to wliioh he acceded in regard to (Uiitral. 

Every previous rulcu' of Afghanistan, and every 
Afghan zealot, has always liad at heart tlie conquest 
of tlie Kalir race, and now has come the time when 
everything appears to them opportune for the accom- 
plLsliuient of that loiii^ unfuKilled desire. Tlie 
bloody work of conquest has, vre are told already 
proceeded apace. Gobi medals are said to have 
boon presmit'Ml by the Amir to the successful 
generals, juid the subjugation of the unhappy 
people is to be proceeded with as soon as tlie season 
will permit. 

It is true that wo have been assured through the 
Press, on the authority of an Englishman lately 
returned from Cabul, that little was talked of in that 
capital as to what was taking place in Kafiristan: 
whilst it wms stated that the object of the Amir was 
merely to open up a now route to liis province of 
Badakshan for his own purposes, as also to assist 
the English to defend India : and that it was there- 
fore bettor to do such work in time of peace than to 
wait until the eniergciny arose. Tliose who can 
credit such a pretext must indeed be easily deceived. 
My own conviction is that these reasons were 
assigned by the Amir in order to throw the British 
public off its guard, until such time as the desired 
end was accomplished ; after which interposition 
would no longer be of ain avail. 

I do not believe that tlio people of England can 
form any idea of the deeds of an outrage that have 
already been committed during the successes said 
to have been organised by the Amir’s forces : and 1 
believe that thoje will bo neither the inclination nor 
the power on the part of his officers to repress in the 
future a repetition of the same acts of cruelty and 
shame. There is no abomination known to man 
that will not find vent during the subjection of the 
unhappy race now called upon to defend all that is 
most cherished in this life by men, women, and 
children. 

In support of my belief as to what will occur 
should the soldiery and their accompanying Ghazis 
be left to work their will, full confirmation is to be 
found in what took place a few years ago when the 
HazagA tribe had to succumb to the Afghan troops. 


The men were mercilessly slaughtered after a brave 
but vain resistance. As. to the women and children 
we are told by an English surgeon who was in the 
service of the Amir that Cabul was overstocked by 
them. Neither age nor position, nor any family tie 
afforded any protection to these prizes of Afghan 
conquest, and for as long as life remains to these 
unfortunate creatures they will continue to be at the 
mercy of their owners. If such was the tyranny 
imposed on a tribe which acknowledged the Mu- 
hammadan proj)hot, what clemency can the people of 
Kafiristan expects It is iruo that the people of 
Hazara are of the Slieeah persuasion, and as such 
are not accepted by their Sunriee co-roligionists as of 
the orthodox faith and consequently they are 
despised by the Eathau and Afghan races. 

Although 1 hav'‘ felt compelled to denounce the 
acts of a nation professing the Muhammadan 
religion, I must aliiriu that I have done so without 
being in any way ])reju(liced against the Afghans 
on account of their taitli. Indeed, I believe i have 
the right to saj^ that tlieir Proi>hGt severely forbids 
and pronounces futur*' condign punishment to every 
one of his followers who approaches the Almighty 
in his name, who sliall commit the inhuman acts 
now permitted to go unchecked in the dominion of 
the Amir of Afghan i.st. in. 

Our justitication for urging upon His Highness to 
put an end to sucli atrocities rests upon the grounds 
that we placed him upon the tlirone : that wo have 
guaranteed him against foreign aggression : that we 
have maintained him in power by our influence and 
moral support: trial we have granted him a large 
annual subsidy, ami that it is the BritisU Govern- 
ment which lias C([uipped Jiis military forces. 

What more could a great power do for a neighbour- 
ing Sovereign. And who can d<my that such acts of 
friendship do not conf er upon England the right to 
insist upon tlie repression of cruel wrongs which 
liave as yet cried out in vain for redress y 

1 have now given my reasons for wishing success 
to the cause you advix alo, and I can only trust that 
in any engagements entered into by our Government 
with the Amir in rogai’d to Kafiristan, no promise 
can bo accepted as valid until it lias been carried 
into effect.— Yours faithfuily, 

(Signed) Mkville Ciiambeklaln, 

(^meraL 


THE GGTTON DUTIES. 


General dissatisfaction seems to pervade all 
classes in India at the manner in which tlie cotton 
duties have been finally re-arranged. No one can 
be surprised at this for the net results of this 
re-arrangement arc to relieve the rich of taxation to 
the extent of 37 lakhs and to impose on the poor a 
further burden of at least 10 J lakhs, and this dis- 
tinctly unjustiflable measure is virtually asserted 
by the Indian oflicials to have been forced on them 
by the India Office here. 

How this latest development was actually evolved 
it is not easy to realize. First under dire financial 
pressure, the Indian Government obtained per- 
mission to put cotton goods oil the same footing as 
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That these goods h^ been originally 
excluded from the schedule of duty-paying imports 
'was a scandal, and characteristic of the manner in 
which ministers and officials here trucUe to power- 
ful interests. They had truckled to Manchester as 
others truckle to the parsons and the publicans. But 
heedful of the outcry Manch^ter would be sure to 
raise at this small act of simple justice, and m order 
to anticipate any charge of protection, the authorities 
settled that yarns above 20’e whether imported or 
manufactured in India should pay a 5 per cent. duty. 

Time passed, and the election being at hand the 
Tories went about sympathising with the cruel m- 
lusticeC.) done by the imposition of the 5 per cent, 
duties and expatiating on the great things that they 
would do for Manchester if they were returned to 


^They were returnod to power, and then— they 
began with one accord to make excuses, btill they 
had said so much, especially Lord Goorgo Hamilton, 
that in common decen. y they had to do something. 

Now the position of allairs was this; m the matter 
of cloths made with 20’a and other lower count 
varns, there was absolutely no competition. With 
cheaper labour and abundant short-stapled cotton, 
quite suited to 2(i’s ami lower counts, on the spot m 
India llnglaud could not cpmpeto with India, and 
in ali the years between 1882 and 1835, during 
which the trade was perfectly free, Englaml never 
exported any appreciable .juantity of these qualities 
of goods, save only where one special denouu nation, 
viz drills, was conccrued, and as these required a 
longer and stronger llbre than India produces, Imlia 
could not turn tlmso out at a profit, and so even in this 
one minor class there was no competition. 

On the other han<l in printed and colourod goods, 
of no matter what .jualities, there was no appre- 
ciablo competition, bccmiso there was not one single 

printing mill or die- works in India. 

Agaiii in cloths woven from, •• id s and higher 
count^s ihero \\eis uo ap^nociiible competition- Indian 
cotton doe.s not run to these, and the entire trade 
was practiiiillv in Knglaudhi hands. 

It was ill cloths made from yarns between 20 s 
and yo’n that alone .iiiy real competition between 
tho prodiK ts of the looms of England and India 
existed ; to.vards ^hc lower limit India, towards the 
middle and ri^dil on to the hightr limit England 
had the host of it. . 

Whilst tlie India t e was looking about anxiously 

disf over what it l ould decently do, by way of a 
sop to Manchester, tho latter started the proposition 
that India, paying only un yarns, while they paid on 
the (doth, was really protected to tho extent of In 
per cent. The way they put it "was somewhat as 
follows: England exports to India Re.lOO v orth of 
cloth, and on that pays a 5 per cent duty, viz. 118.5. 
An Indian manufacturer pays a 5 percent, duty on 
Rs 70 worth of yarn, viz., Bs.3'8, but out of this 
yarn he produces Ks.lUO worth of cloth, on which he 
will only have paid an excise of per cent., viz , 
Rs.3 8, against tho o per cent. Manchester pays. 

This was a very plausible wgument, and though 
socouiitr was taken ot th0 laofc that. tho Ixidaan 
naita^hfirf duty on and 


at all, still to settle the bugbear of protection, the 
Indian mill-owners were quite willing that m me 
case of all English cloths which their goods com- 
peted with, the duty should be reduced to 8 J per 
cent., while India continued to pay 5 percent, on the 
yam she used whether home-made or imported. 

Of course the only statesmanlike manner of dealing 
with the question would have been, while leaving 
the duties on all the English goods untouched, to 
abolish the yarn duties and place a 5 per cent. 
ad valorem excise duty on all cloths into whose 
composition any yarn of higher count than 20 s 
entered, turned out from the Indian mills, ihis 
would have imposed no extra burthen on the poor, 
nor would it have involved any relinquishment of 
duties paid by the rich, a relinquishment wholly 
indefensible looking to the conditions that prevail in 
India. The small surplus, which has been made the 
pretext for the relinquishment of taxation already 
referred to, was only the accidental result of a tem- 
porary fluctuation in the exchange, just as likely as 
not to bo followed six months hence by an ecpial or 
creator deficit. Even were this not so, while the 
starving millions in India pay a 4,000 per cent, tax 
on their salt (Ks.2-8 a mauud on what can be 
produced for one anna a maund), while the 
insurance fund is starved, while tho resources of all 
Provincial Governments, on which the welfare of 
tho people so greatly depends, are constantly con- 
fiscated for Imperial purposes, while public works 
devedooments are stunted and innumerable adminis- 
trative reforms of the greatest urgency have to 
remain in abeyance, it is not to providing a sop for 
Manchester, but to amolioratiug the condition of the 
Inlian masses that any improvement in India s 
finances should have been devoted. 

This statesmanlike course did not apparently suit 
tlio India Olhco— something had to bo dune for 
Lancashire, and one can thereloro understand why 
the course above indicated, the only right .and proper 
course, was rejected. But wby I’ue seu>ib 0 com- 
promise proposed by Bombay, by whu li Munebestor s 
payments on all cloths which Imlian mills also turn 
out shoubl be reduced to Hi l>er cent, wlulo the 
mills should coutinue to pay 5 per v- iit. on their 
yarns, should also be rejected, is very hard to iinder- 

*^*Supposed protection of Indian cotton goods as 
afraiijst English m.anufaotui'6S was tho solo pretext 
for any re-arrangement The Bombay proposal com- 
pletely swept away, indeed, more than swept away, 
any possible protection of the nature allegwl, and, 
what was more, it involved a specially kindly con- 
cession to Mancliester, other British manufacturers 
of articles which have to compete with Indian 
manufac4;ure8 gaining no such reduction Ot the 
5 per cent. duty. Here wtis a special favour to 
Manchester, and a complete estoppel to the cry 
about protection. What more could even Lord George 

Hamilton desire ? , u j 

Why he did it no mere mortal could under- 
Btand-but what he did MfM this ; desiring apparently 
to exemjplify tfee sayihgrtl^t it 
expectea heppeflij 
god 
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(so at any rats read between the 
lin^ of the Oouncil speeches,) against their better 
lodgment, to abolish the duties oh all yarns and 
in^ose ah import and excise duty of 3}^ per cent, on 
all cloths English and Indian. 

It is incomprehensible; the only pretext for a 
rs-ahrangement was the protection afforded by the 
old arrangement. What has been done ? The 
duties on aU printed and coloured goods and all fine 
goods made with 30's and higher counts, in which 
there was no protection, have been lowered to 3^ per 
cent, to please Manchester, and save the pockets of 
the rich who alone use those fabrics, while eonlra. 
Lord 0*. Hamilton has put a duty of 3^ per cent, 
on cloths made from yarns of 20's and lower 
counts, hitherto free, and has thus added lu^ lakhs 
to the burthens of the Indian poor, many thousands of 
whom are this day actually starving and millions on 
millions of whom are ever on the verge of starvation. 
. What is more, by abolishing the duty on yarns, 
Lord (>. Hamilton has granted protection to the 
hand-loom weavers and to the power-looms situated 
in Native States (and between them they use nearly 
two-thirds of all the yam used in India) to the 
extent of at least 3J per cent., and all this by way 
of doing away with any protection. 

It is incredible — clearly there has been some 
oversight. Many here are striving to have the 
whole matter reconsidered and we cannot but think 
that Lord George Hamilton, when he comes to 
review the question in all its aspects, will see his 
way, at any rate, to exempting cloths entirely com- 
posed of 20*s and lower counts from all duties, 
whether of import or excise — which would relieve 
the new arrangements of at least one most in- 
defensible feature. A. 0. H. 


THE SCOPE OF THE “MANDATE.” 

[Feom an Anolo-Iniiian Correspondbnt.] 

The Cotton Duties crisis has blown over for the 
present, but the bitterness remains. Though Lan- 
cashire is tranquillised, the Indian Empire is not 
appeased, nor will it be. Few of our public men 
here have any due conception of the depth and 
breadth of the disgust and indignation amongst all 
classes in India, because, first, of the exemption of 
cotton goods from the tarifE of 1894; next, though 
in less degree, because of the excise imposed when, 
in 1894, those goods were subjected to customs 
duties; and now, with five-fold mure intensity, be- 
cause of a one-sided inequitable revision of the tariff 
having been forced through the iSupreme Legislative 
Council in the interests of a small but powerlui class 
of the present Ministry’s supporters. This latter count 
of the indictment is emphasised by the fact that the 
change was made before the t^ecretary of State had 
taken time to consider those protests and explanations 
from India for which he had promised to wait. As 
to the ^evalence of this grave acousation, one need 
CQOly/.ettote-rrfrom amongst, scores of instances— the 
(b^W 4 ^ from the liombitjf “There is.no 

iit fttblio i? the 


press to charge the Secretary of State with breach 
of faith in having, despite his solemn promises, 
decided upon the policy to be pursued without 
having looked into the case put forward on behalf 
of India.” As to the general arguments against the 
mode of this enforced “final” adjustment, those 
have been fully set forth in these columns ; but, in 
order that busy public men may have a chance 
to realise the intensity of discontent aroused by this 
fiscal coup d^etatf would 1 again refer them to full 
reports of the public gatherings in India, more 
especially to that crowded and influential town’s 
meeting convened by the Sheriff of Bombay, which 
is fully reported in the weekly summaries from that 
city, dated February Ist. 

Coming to the more special aspect of this fevered 
episode -in recent Indian affairs; one would like to 
impress on our too easy-going politicians that not 
onty has the anger and scorn aroused been general, 
but that those feelings have been most emphatically 
expressed by the European portion of the Indian 
population. Here, at once, is a test and a portent. 
It is inevitable, to some extent, that Anglo- Indicms 
and the people of the country should incline to- 
regard public affairs from different standpoints y 
while the, often erroneously assumed, rivalry in class 
or personal interests sometimes prevents the two races 
from acting in concert regarding public questions. 
Thus, tried by the tost of unanimity, wonderful 
from its rarity, the co-operation of Anglo-Indians 
in denouncing the recent transaction between Lanca- 
shire and the Secretary of State cuts short any 
argument or apologies. This mandate stands 
finally condemned, without opening for appeal- 
only steady, persistent demand for repeal. As to 
“ portent,” perhaps admonition would be the better 
term, for it will apply to both parties — non-official 
Anglo-Indians and their bureaucratic rulers. The 
suggestion naturally arises, seeing that Europeana 
and Indians have in this instance found themselves 
in the same boat (though, as Jerrold remarked, with 
different sculls) m vindicating public interests and 
equitable principles, why should not the former be 
more ready than hitherto in associating their public 
efforts with the people of “ the land they live in,” when 
fiscal, financial, and public works questions arise in 
respect of which neither racial nor political differences 
exist, and in regard to which the interests of all 
classes and races dwelling in the great xjenmsula 
are equally concerned? Here, in passing, 1 may 
recall the name of George Yule, as one, amongst 
a few others of the dominant race, who have heartily 
co-operated with the intelligent and public-spirited 
portion of the sons of the soil. It is possible that 
some such fruitful union for public purposes may 
be one of the by-products loft from Gie high tide of 
this cotton-duty crisis. If so, some of the placemen 
who make a mockery of “legislation’s sovereign 
powers,” by thrusting the “mandate” in the face of 
their non-official colleagues, will find the task more 
difficult when they again essay to defy that genuine 
public opinion w'hich has presented itself in united 
form during the recent crisis. 

This brings me to the second noticeable point in 
the attitude and temper>of Anglo-Indians during 
this vigorous ag-tatiou. X|ie . one incident of jOfll 
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othcirs that impreesed them in the course taken by 
the Indian Government in forcing the Bill (now 
an Act) through the Legislative Council, was that it 
was directly due to “ orders from home,’^ that the 
Viceroy and his colleagues obsequiously accepted the 
« man late’’ of the Secretary of State in London. 
They could go far in excusing the official members 
for thus voting to order ; but when it was claimed 
by the Executive that the “ additional,” that is, the 
non-official members, partly nominated and partly 
elected, wore also under compulsion to vote as the 
Secretary of State had bidden them, every political 
instinct of the true Briton rose up against this 
omasculation of the representativo principle. It is 
true that the claim had been affirmed on tho former 
occasion, in December, 1S94, when the exemption 
of cotton was to cease and impart duties to be off- 
set by the Excise. Lord Elgin partly cot himself to 
justify the doctrine of “mandate,” applying it, as 
against Sir Griffith Evans (a nominated barrister 
member), so as to iucludo all members of the Legis- 
lature. Ills lordship, indeed, avoided in that in- 
stance attributing the compulsory authority to the 
Secretary of State. ITo said, “ Every man who sits 
here sits by the authority and sanction of 1 Parlia- 
ment, and to say that he can refuse to obey tho 
decisions of Parliament would be absurd.” This, 
however, was only, and for the immediate purpose, to 
avoid disclosing the real objective — the Secretary of 
State. Sir James Westland, on the same occasion, 
earned the argument a step further in a passage of 
some ingenuity (which need not bo quoted here). 
He hinted that the power over all tho members 
lay with “ the ultimate deciding power in Executive 
matters.^’* 

To this complexion, in its naked form, tho issue has 
been brought in tho recent controversy. Hence, as I 
have said, with all of British race, in addition to many 
Indians, has been raised a strong protest against 
what they regard as violation of the independ- 
ence and responsibility of legislators, even under 
the hybrid form which obtains in the Indian 
Legislative Councils. Tho Anglo-Indian press ex- 
pressed that resentment in vigorous fashion, to an 
extent and in terms which our press here only uses 
under circumstances of extreme provocation. If a 
list of these journalistic protests could be compiled 
it would astonish not only the Executive authorities 
here, but also that limp creature “ the average 
member.” But it would also demonstrate that “the 
last straw” was the “ mandate ” which broke down 
that patience in political matters which generolly 
obtains amongst mercantile and other Europeans in 
India. The o/ India said, “ This is the system 
of ‘ mandate P with a vengeance;” “if Lord George 
Hamilton had desired to exasperate public opinion 
in this country, to convince it that the Viceroy^s 
€k>yeniment is powerless ta protect its interests 
.... and that the Legislative Council is a helpless 
automaton;” “ they (the Viceroy and the Executive) 


’ Those who wish to study the subject (m its juridical side 
in the light of the history of the Indian Legislative Cooncils, 
i&sy.be raerr^ to two papers in the Asiatic Quarterly Iteview 
18 ), one hy Mr. J ustiee'C. D. Field, the other 
J odWal CknBmiasio&er of the 


appear to have their orders and they know of no 
other way of dealing with orders from the India 
Office than jiving to them an unquestioning obedi- 
ence ” ; “ obstruction .... is a process which can*- 
not bo carried far in India, and no one would 
willingly see it introduced in a Legislative Council 
.... (but,) when the cause makes so imperative a 
claim as it does in this instance, it might be resorted 
to with no misgivings ” ; “ the Home Government 
are determined that Indian finances and legislation 
shall be regulated in callous disregard for the 
interests of the people of the land ” ; “ having had’ 
such convincing proofs that they must not look for 
protection to the Secretary of State or to a Legisla- 
ture over which his control threatens to be absolute, 
they should now look in other directions”— and so on. 
It must be admitted that these, and scores of simi- 
lar passages that might be cited, are strong enough 
even for an “independent” Irish press; but they 
express the sentiments of the ruling race in India m 
this instance. From such language even those of 
our public men who are usually indifferent to tho 
affairs of that dependency may learn how deep is the 
wound inflicted on the Indian community, as a 
whole, by thus subordinating its equitable claims to 
class interests in England under the pressure of 
political and party expediency. 

But, after all, regarding the doctrine of “man- 
date” as a whole, tliere is a broader view of the 
subject which has been usefully brought to notice 
by an Anglo- Gu/orati journal, the Kaher-i-Uind^ 
of Bombay. After remarking “it is manifest that 
the Government of India has made a grave political 
blunder of the first magnitude by its latest attempt 
in the direction of legislation by mandate,” the 
writer proceeds ; — 

*“riie ‘inaiulatc’ Ihuory is a most dangerous theory. In 
our opinion it is a double-edged instnimeiit of torlure and 
opprosiun. It will ciil India both ways. If yon ery aloud 
in tho future, point jiig out tho present htrihing inst.snce of 
what an uihitrary Sceretiny of State dare do, and agitate that 
in future the Goveinment of India should never heed tho 
mandates the Miihiii.'ij, I for the time Iwing crihconed on the 
lm])erial (Jddtt at West minster, you do not exercise that 
political i-agacity and fon sight uhich are so much needed for 
Kctpinj. the Indian administration, secret and irresponsible as 
it is, oil its good behaviour. For it should I>e well remem- 
bered that to one mandate of tbe character against which wo 
aro presently inveighing, and inveighing with justice, there 
ore nine others in which the Secretary of State is more in tho 
right ynd endeavours to act more as an earthly Provide nco 
Ijetwcen the despotic Clovi'rnment of India on the one hand 
and the helpless and unrepresented pe(»ple of the country on 
the other. This is an Ziia/o/ i.yi/ fact, and cun bo verified. It 
will bo evident, therefore, that on the whole the ^ mandates ’ 
of the State Se< rotary have generally worked in and on behalf 
of tho interests of the people as against the beneficed bureau- 
cracy and tlioir friends who belong to the governing olasses, 
who, therefore, are justly denominated tbe unbenuiioed 
bureaucracy.” 

It is not needful to criticise this passage ; though it 
would be serviceable if we could have a prem of the 
“ historical facts ” going to show that in nine oases 
out of ten the “mandate” of the Secretary of State 
,ha8 been on behalf of “the helpless end unre- 
presented people.” That may hare been so if we go 
far enough baok--^ese iuataaece relatbr to 
exectttlr^ ozd^a than to pedieg^bnt one 

finds that within tha iMt dnxan vnAitm nr' on the 
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balance has been the other way. The broader aspect 
of the question is fitly described thus : — 

therefore, repetit, and raise our warning voioo, that 
our oountrymeu should not ho ('arried away by the temporary 
excitement of the hour in entirely condemning the mandate 
Umory. A calm and careful considcratioii t)f the prfts and tonn 
wiU at once lead to the conviction that though the mandate 
theory sometimes works against their best interests, as in the 

C ut ease, on the whole it is calculated to do more good than 
i to our cause.” 


OUE LONDON LETTER 

The Queen has been pleased to approve the 
appointment of Mr. Laurence TIugh Jenkins, of 
Lincoln’s Inn, barrister-at-law, to })e a Judge of tho 
Higli Court of Calcutta, in tho room of Mr. Justice 
Pigot, who has retired. 

Mr, Jenkins, who succeeds Mr. Jones Quain Pigot, 
is the son of a solicitor at Cardigan. He w'as born 
in 18.58, is a graduate of University College, Oxford, 
and has been at the Bar for the past thirteen years. 

Tho Luw Journal contradicts tho report that Mr. 
Bompas, (i.C,, has been olfored tho Chief Justiceship 
of the High Court of Calcutta. It is suggostod that 
some time must elapse before any appointment is 
made, as Sir William Comer Petheram will not retire 
until September. 

The (fueen has been pleased to approve tho 
appointment of Mr. Urjuicis Charles liO M.archant as 
a member of the Council of India, in succession to 
Mr. Bertram Currie, whoso tenure of tlm oflice 
expired in December last. 

Sir W. AVcdderbuni has followed up his ({uOsStiuns 
on tho subject of the ovictions and sales fur the 
recovery of land revenue in the Madr:is Preside ncy 
with a request for a coiuprohcnsivo Keluru whidi 
wdll show the accurate liguros under the most 
iiiiportaiit heads. The fbdurn is tu give, fur each 
of tho years 188.‘l-4 to 181)13-1 inclusive, the total 
cultivated area in acres, the total wa^to acres, tho 
total notices of sale, the total defaulters whose ])ro- 
perty was sold, details of llio property sold '^.showing 
the estimated value in rupees of tho reil and the 
personal proporty respecdivtdy), the amount realised 
by actual sale, mid the total number of acres st>ld 
(«) to Govenimont and (/>») to others. Tho ligures 
stated in ISir W. Wedderbiirn’s questions were taken 
from tho olhcial reports of the llevonuo Board, but 
ow'ing, w'e understand, to a printer’s error, two 
trivial inaccuraoies crept in wdiich had the ellect of 
under-stating the facts. Lord George Hamilton, 
whoso answer is dealt with elsewhere, made a rather 
questionable use of tliis slip. His own Eeturn will 
now place the grave facts lully before the public on 
the explicit authority of tho India Utlice. 

Sir Seymour King M.P., has given notice that on 
an early day he will move for au address for copy of 
despatch, with enclosures from the Government of 
India^ No. 15, Public Works, dated 28ih January, 
1890^ regarding the rate of exchange for the pensions 
of. certain Government servants. in India ; and for au 
addreils^for copy of report of the Committee which 
in 1694 under the Presidency of Mr. E. 


B. Lyall, I.O.S., to investigate the beat means for 
reducing the establishment charges and expenses in 
the Military Works and Public Works Departments 

On March 17th Sir John Lubbock— the author of 
a volume upon tho pleasures of life — j) resented to 
the House of Commous an amusing petition pur- 
porting to come from the Kammalars of Southern 
India. Somehow or other a verbose paragraph was 
circulated among tho newspapers setting forth the 
objects of tho petition. But its history' is more aptly 
stated by the Madras Standard^ whoso account, as Sir 
John Lubbock may not yet have read it, wo repro- 
duce here : 

The South Tndiii VisvakuloLharana AssoiinMon (is it u 
joki*') iv'ooutly suinnittcfl iwu bound volunifs, oontfiining 
rosper. lively, a pHitiuu in (.1 and a printed < t)py lliereof, 

“exposing the intentions and .aims of the so-ealled Indian 
National Congress, " wnli tlie rtujuest that they i»iay bo sub- 
initt(Hl to I’arliamcnl . d'hr Madras Crovernmeut forwarded 
the precious indictment to ihi' Covornrnent of India — at whose 
expense, wo nre not told-nnd infonnod th«» petitioners that 
tho Covornmout wa*'h(Ml tln'ii hands of any further rospon- 
sihility in the inatler. Dnl they desired tho Government of 
India to let them know avIh tlior they were in future to s*md 
jH'titious to Parliament o lit.r than appeals against the orders 
ol Ihe Secretary of Stal(‘ The Government of India have 
informed the local G«)verninrnt that all petitions to tho irouses 
of Parliament should b > prr.scutcd* unotiiei.-illy and not be 
transmitted tlirou^h tlie ( b)\ < iiinient of India or tlie Secretttry 
of State. The petitioin>rv to be infonned that they must 
prt'seiit their pi'titjon tlimuLrli the m<>diun) of some uuotlieial 
memher of the Pui the Kammalars (goldsmiths) of 

South India neglecHn'r their ])eac,ernl avocation to indulge in 
the warlike deintm.-'trahim .igainst tho “so-called Indian 
National (Joiigress’’ that i> tlie eontemptuoas manner in 
whi^di the Madras Ghv< rtiiie. nt and the Government of India 
spc.dc of the Gi>ngre>s--is sn ]vrodigioiis ti joke that we can 
only rcirret so much fuvs shunld have been made of it. 

Mr. A. Nuinly, wli • during tho past fovv months 
lin.s boon au active iueiub<'r of the British Committee, 
loft L )ii(l()u on ire!i‘ doth for Naples, ra roult for 
(\ilcutta. A fovv (lav^ brloro ho loft ho road a paper, 
oil the (Uiion of Iiidi iii ( ’hristiaus, at tho llrst public 
meeting of tho liulinii ( Miristiau Association of Great 
Biituiu, held at tlio V M.C.A., Aldersgato kStroet, 
U.O., under the pr<‘si(h'ii'.y of Mr. W. S. Caine. Mr. 
Niiiuly said fliat it had been tho desire of Ciiristiaus 
in Imlia for soiiii' tiiuv (o form a Christian T^uion 
among thomsolvi'.s, and 110 deploiod the wrangling 
that arose from soctaii iii projudicos largely infused 
into now convorts by tho various mi-ssionary donomi- 
nation.s. The time laid come for Indian Christians 
to organise a unimi aiiioiig themsolves, and to drop 
all denominational distinction. ])r. Jenkins, Mr. 
IVucy Bunting, and oGiors also spoke. 

Tho Directors’ Boport on the Empire of India 
Exhibition of 1895, already dealt with in the press, 
does justice to tlie valuable co-operation rendered by 
the “ Society for I^an'ourageraent and 3 Reservation 
of Indian Art,” which, alike through tho work of 
the Indian artisans and th© contributions of Indian 
Princes and Chiefs to tho Loan Collection, greatly en- 
hanced the interest of the Exhibition. The S.E.P.I. A. 
intends, we understand, to follow up the encouraging 
protection it has already afforded to the decorative 
handicraft art- work of India with a collection of its 
own, which is to be shown at the Albert Hall during 
a few weeks in May and Ji^e next. This will be 
somewbat on the same plan adopted by the 
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“ Home Arts and Industries Assooiaticfia ” in tlie 
same building. For us the interest attaching to 
this renewed effort of the 8.E.P.I.A. consists in the 
direct communication that has been fairly initiated 
with the Indian artisans themselves. Efforts are 
being made— in which many Indians will, we 
trust, be induced to co-operate— in extending and 
applying on the spot that direct personal encourage- 
ment to the too long neglected art-workers in all 
provinces of India which the Society has done so 
much to initiate, and with great success. Tt has 

E roved that there is active and appreciative demand 
ere for Indian art- work, in metals, woods, ivory, 
and textiles of all sorts, where the genuineness in 
material and design can be assured. 

By the death of Lady Burton the world has lost 
one of the moat powerful and romantic female figures 
of modern times. She cannot be considered apart 
from her husband, nor did she ever wish to be. The 
history of her life is the history <'f her love for Sir 
Bichard Burton, that ^‘modern Paladin’* and 
^‘Orichton of tlve day,” as she once described him 
•in a girlish letter to her mother. When she first 
saw Captain Burton at Boulogne, she turned round 
to her sister and said, ‘‘That man will marry me.” 
She tells us that when he proposed to her she felt 
“as if the moon had tumbled down and said, ‘I 
thought you cried for m^, and so I came.’ ” Forty 
years later she “consecrated” her husband’s bio- 
graphy, “ To niy Earthly Master. Meet me soon — 1 
wait the signal.” There is something Oriental and 
foreign to Western sentiment in the utter self-efface- 
ment of this wifely devotion. Yet here, too, she 
displays her t?pirltual kinship with her husband, in 
whose nature the eternal contradiction of East and 
West seems to have been all but completely solved. 

It is amusing to compare some of Mr, Lecky’s 
latest utterances wit^ his earlier. For instance, in 
his new work on “ Democracy and Liberty ” there is 
an important passage in defence of university repre- 
sentation in general, and of the representation of 
Dublin University in particular. But here is a 
passage from his “History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century” : 

No other cou^titueneies represent so cxelu'»iv<*ly the hijrhly 
educated elas.scs a*< the Uiiiveroitios, and the political iiifluenco 
of the Universities has hcen Rlmost uniformly hostile to pdi- 
tical progress. It i.s very necessary that opinioiiH which have 
' been formed in the drawing-room or the “^tudy should be 
brought in contact -with that shrewd iniddle-(dasH intellect 
which judges questions on hronder issues, and sometimes with 
larger sympathies. There arc, it is true, great sections of tho 
community wlio arc quite incapable of forming any reasonable 
or competent jadgment on political question ; but they, too, 
have their interests, which may be injured, and it is right that 
their sufferings and their real or fancied griovaiiecs should find 
a voice in the Legislature. In politics the evils that spring 
from monopoly are sometimes even graver than the evils which 
^ring from incompetence. (“History of England in tl»e 
'lughteenth Century,’' III., pp, 215-216.) 

But after all, (os the saya) why should 

not philosophers change their minds, as well as the 
rest of the world ? As ono of the most distinguished 
of their number asked, why should all the most 
▼^jttable privileges be reserved for fools ? 

d^ath of Judge HughiiK at the ripe agpof 

^ Ufe oae ot its 


most striking figures. She author of the 
cessful boy^s book ever written* and the last swYivor 
of the group of “Ohrxstian Socialists” whiph .in- 
cluded men like Maurice and Kingsley, was not an 
ordinary person. “Tom” Hughes wa^ the 
cular Christian to perfection, and (says the Man^ 
clmter Guardian) we do' not use the terms ®ny 
suggestion of disparagement or irony. They dq not, 
it is true, imply the subtlest intellect or the austerest 
spirituality. J udge Hughes was neither a pl^iio" 

gopher nor a saint, but he was “ a broad-shouldered 
genial Englishman,” with a natural preference, 
thoroughly well cultivated, for everything that was 
brave and honest and manly, and with a large 
affectionate heart. 

His political opinions were those of the Spectator^ 
a little old-fashioned, therefore, and much less demo- 
cratic than he imagined, and only “Liberal” by 
courtesy. The great schoolmaster from whom ho 
learned so much was a Liberal and a democrat in a 
far deeper and truer sense than his pupil. But even 
in politics Judge Hughes rendered services by his 
attitude throughout the American civil war, and ho 
was one of the Englishmen most liked and trusted 
in the United States. It may seem an easy thing 
to write a story of school life, but the facts^ show 
that to do so without being either twaddling or 
sentimental is extremely difficult, and “ Tom Brown s 
School Days” remains to this day without an equal 
and almost without a rival. That book has helped to 
mould the characters of many generations of English 
boys, and it has taught them nothing hut what was 
honest and good. The writer of it is sure of a place 
in the memory and affection of his countrymen. 


THE INDIAN BUDGET. 

SIR J. WESTLAND’S STATEMENT FOR 18!)() 07. 

On March ISth the Secretary of State for India 
received the following telegram from the Viceroy 

“ Sir J. Westland will to-day present the financial 
statement for 1K96-97 in the Legislative Council of 
the Governor- General. The statement begins by 
announcing the restoration of the famine insurance 
grant, with, effect from the date of its suspension. 
The amount will, however, for the present be taken 
at Kx. 1,000, OOU instead of Kx. 1,500,000, this 
amount being considered, on a review of 15 years’ 
transactions, to make sufficient provision for present 
need-^, 

“ The accounts for 1894-95 closed Rx. 259,000 
better than the revised estimate of the year, but as 
the famine insurance grant involves au additional 
charge of Rx. 557,000, the result on the whole is a 
surplus of Rx. 695, 000, against Rx. 99 1,000 estimated 
last March. The result in the revised estimate for 
1895-96 is that, after paying the charges of the 
Chitral expedition — Rx. 1,75.0,< 00, besides £16,000 
sterling in England — and restoring the famine iniuv* 
anoe grant to the extent mentioned and repay in 
nrovincial contribution; ag^eg^tipg fix. 4v5*600, 
levied in 1894-05, there ie.a sqrplijla 
Of this grea-* 
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change, as 18 68d. has been realised, against 13‘09d. 
oti^inally estimated, and hliglish expenditure was 
x249,000 less than the estimate* Re. 197,000 arise>s 
from better opium revenue and Rx. 676,000 from 
short payments under the same head, the crop having 
again been short. There is an improvement of 
Rx.243,000 under other principal revenue heads and 
'Rx. 462,000 savings under ordinary military expendi- 
ture, prices during this year having been favourable. 

‘‘The Q-overnment base their Budget estimate for 
1896*97 on a Is. IJi. rate of exchange, being 
desirous of avoiding all speculation as to mainten- 
ance of better rates established during the last two 
months. At this rate the estimate shows a surplus 
of Rx.463,009. Compared with last year’s estimates, 
there is a falling off in land revenue of Rx. 276,000, 
due to unfavourable agricultural prospects, and in 
Customs of Rx. 333,000, due to reductiou of scale of 
cotton duties. Railways also will produce slightly 
less net earnings, but other revenue heads show 
considerable improvement, and the expenditure 
shows little increase. A special grant of Rx. l 95,000 
is made for army mobilization, chiefly purchase of 
animals and material for transport and 1,000 reserve 
artillery horses. A large programme of railway 
capital expenditure is laid down— viz., Rx. 7,270,000 
on State lines, including East Indian Riilway 
and Bengal-Assam Railway, besides Rx. 1,150,000 
advance to Bengal- Nagpur Railway and Indian 
Midland Railway for their extensions. Those figures 
do not include other companies’ construction. 

“It is announced, with the usual reserve, that the 
Secretary of Si ate for India proposes ti draw for 
£16,500,000, and that a rupee loan of four crores 
will be raised in India.” 


The Calcutta correspondent of the tele- 

graphed on March 19th 

“ Sir J. Westland in his Budget speech deals at 
length with the famine insurance grant. Ho shows 
that, altliough the Government liave occasionally 
had to give up the self-imposed obligation of pro- 
viding one-and-a-half crores annually, yet in 15 
years they have set aside 17 crores 6t lakhs of 
revenue for purposes of famine relief and insurance, 
almost entirely the latter, and have further realised 
a surplus of over seven crores. Duly 61 lakhs have 
been actually spent on famine relief, while 18 crores 
and 65^ crores have been spent upon protective, 
irrigation, and railway works respectively. Farther, 
upon the guarantee of the insurance grant, capital 
has been raistM for the construction of the Indian 
Midland and BengabNagpur railways. 

“ Sir J. Westland remarks : — 

** ‘ We have, moreover, rhfirpfod off ag.iiu.st the revon?io 
aooouot and set aside 532 lakhs in the form of a reduction or 
avoidance of debt— that is, we possess this sura as a s'>rt of 
aconmul.'ited surplus of revenue over and above tlie forwird 
total of our ordinary surplusc.s. I need not say that thi<i is a far 
better position than what was considered in any way probable 
when the famine iusuranc.,* pollw was initiated, for tho 
antioipation then was that we shomd^ aetually spend about 15 
apojjlamii^e relief in ten yettn and not have any part of 
it in the shape either of completed works or of money 

The fmjjrovement is dqe, for the mwt part, to the 
ihtft during those 15 3 n 3 kr 4 t been much more free 

.)iro .in any* aatloipdtid. i o what 


extent famines may Ik; awaiting us in the future it would ho 
rash to speculate. One thing we do know is that our financial 
and our protective prepiiration for them is infinitely superior to 
what it was at the time when the insurance policy was laid 
down. While regarding famine insurance as an essential por- 
tion of their financial policy the Government consider them- 
selves fully justified in measuring it by a lower standard than 
in 1880. It has therefore l)eon determined to aim at establishing 
a standard of reserve sutfioient to provide only one crore 
annually.’ 

“ With regard to the rate of exchange for the 
ensuing year, Sir J. Westland shows how the value 
of the rupee gradually rose during the past twelve 
months from 13,-,d. to 14Jd. He remarks 

‘*lhe j)ro 3 pDcts iiHlicitod by these figures arc decidedly 
encouraging, but as last year tho Governnient madf up their 
mind to avoid any speculations as to the futuns so this year, 
also, they have detormirn d in their estimates tutake no accjount 
of the recent, and perhaps yet unexhausted, rise in exchange. 
They consider it very itn >ortant in the pre.sent, circum.stances 
to bi on the safe side, and have fixed tho exchange to h.? taken 
in the Budget estimatc^^ at a rate which would certainly have 
been deemed wise and ])ni lent in the beginning of February, 
though to many pDrsrms it may appear, in the light of more 
recent events, to err on the safe side. The rate taken is 
being only slightly in advance of the realised rate of the 
current year. If we could cHlculate on a rate approaching the 
present current rate tho time would have come for a revision of 
our general financial position, but we believe thSt no one will 
consider our position suftieii'ntly assured for any such measures.’ 

“ AVith regard to military expenditure, the Budget 
estimate is 21 croroa 29 lakhs, of which nearly 50 
lakhs are for preparations for mobilisation. Tho 
latter will involve a recurring charge next year of 
six lakhs, and thereal'tor of about 16 lakhs annually. 
It is remarked that military expenditure in India 
continues to increase and sterling expenditure to 
decrease. The re- arming of the troops and batteries 
with new rifles and gun.s has caused heavy expendi- 
ture on military stores, which began in 1887, and 
sterling expenditure increased from that year onwards 
to 1896, when it reached tho nuximuin. Since then 
it has declined, tho ro- armament having been com- 
pleted. The estimate for special defence works for 
the ensuing year is only 571^ lakhs, which practically 
completes the expenditure' under this head. Five 
crores were originally sanctioned for defences, but 
but only 4 64 ’ lakhs will be spent, as it has been 
decided not to ])rocfci with certain inland defences. 
But for tho mol)ili>Mtio]i grant, the army expenditure 
will be less than it was last year. 

“ Tho Budget sliovvs how great will be the activity 
in railway construction during tho ensuing year. 
The capital expenditure by the State and companies 
Avill exceed 11] crores, while 75 lak)i.s will be spent 
on irrigation works. 8i.\ty*two laklis are allotted 
for the Mandalay- Kimlong railway. 

“With regard to the threatened famine, it is 
remarked that tho failure of tlie cold weather rains 
in the north of India, in addition to reducing land 
revenue and increa&ing irrigation revenue, has also 
compelled the Government of tho North - West 
Provinces and Oudli to provide a sum of seven lakhs 
for famine relief. The Bengal Government has also 
repeated next year the pf'«>vi8iou of half a lakh for 
famine relief by local bodies which was made in the 
estimate of this year, but will not be required. This 
does not, however, indicate any expectation of 
feoaccity in Bengal. No ^«t]ier Ooveriiment has 
thought it uecodsary ij^r no^ka-vanv provhiou lot 







, fft-T ni pfi rpUef, but in.soiuo plamf^^^krtloulajrl^ iniha 
NcgriKAVest. Pxoviiiceii and the native 3tatea of 
!E^jpttiana and Couiral Indian the ocunmeneeinent of 
works in contemplation, being^Jiastened 
on with tho object of providing work in districts 
which are threatened with scarcity, 

“ Sir John Westland, in conclusion, says : 

“‘Last year niy final ostiraftto of the poHition was that, 
tlioujfh we were as yt't far from a complete restoration of our 
fortunes, we might t-laim to have made a fair amount of 
pjpogress towardrt their ref'h 'ration. Our prospects are now 
very much more hopeful. Our revenues are advancing, oiu- 
expeiulitiire is well in hand; hut, above all, the rate of 
exchange sliows a tendency to establish itself at a tigure which, 
if maintained, will remove our most serious anxieties. I 
refrain from any propljccies as to the future, hut it is pleasiint 
to know that the direc-tiou in which our financial iiositiou is 
changing, which always contains many elements over whicli 
wo have jiractioally no control, will have to sutler a consider- 
able reverse before we are again in tho difficulties which wo 
had to face two years ago.' ” 


Feb. Idi. Thare-imdfirsigxmd iAbAbkants.' ol 

Pudukota (air W. W«ddB®burn) ' 407 
ff Thereounderaigped inhabitantsr of^ 

Eamanasanunthupum (Sir Wil- 
liam Wedderburn) . . . . 810 

,, There- undersigned inhabitants of 

Kayapuram (Sir W. Wedderburn) 542 
There- undersigned inhabitants of 
Kiittnlani (Sir W. Wedderburn) 111 
„ There-undersigned inhabitants of 

X'ayalpad (Sir W. Wedderburn) 142 

Total number of Petitions 9 — Signatures 3,096 

Taking together tho returns for August, 1896, 
and February last, wo find that 19 petitions havo 
been presented, containing 4,116 signatures. 

EESOLITTION8 OF THE POONA OONOEESS, 


SIMULTANEOUS EXAMINATIONS. 

PETITIONS 4’0 PARLIAMENT. 

The following list of petitions praying that» com- 
petitive oxaminatious for the Civil Service of India 
may be held himuitaneously in England and in 
India are taken from the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on Public Petitions : — 

1805. 

Aug. 19. There-undersigned inhabitants of 
Bammanluilli-Hanagal-Dharwar, 
Taluka District, Bombay Presi- 
dency (vSir Charles Dalrymplo) . . 315 

Aug, 23. Thfrc-unde^^igned inhabitants of 
4’ahika Karajgy (Sir AVilliam 
AVedderhuru) 

,, Tl'cre- undersigned inbabitauta of 
Piint.'imha (Sir AV. AA'edderburn) 

Aug. 27. There iindHTsigned inhahitunta of 


Cocanadii Sir AV'’. AVedderburn) OH 
There- undersigned inbabitun^a of 
C(uan?ida (Sir AA'’. AVedderburn) DU 
Therc-uiidorsigned inhabitant .s of 
nospf3t 'Sir W. Wedderburn; . . 91 

Thcro-underHignod inhabitants of 
Jaganadhapuram (Sir AVilliam 
AN edderbiirn) . . . . 100 

There-undersigned inhabitants of 
Madura Sir AV. Wedderburn) . . 101 

There- u ml eraignod inhabitants of 
Madura Sir W. Wedderburn) . . 107 

There- undersigned inhabitants of 
Madura (Sir AV. Wedderburn) . . 107 


Total number of petitions 10 — Signatures 1,020 

1896. 

Feb. 18. Thore-undersigned inhabitants of 

Sholapur (Sir W. Wedderburn) 290 
,, Tliere-undersignsd inhabitants of 

Virapandi (Sir AV’^. Wedderburn) 207 
,, There-undersigned inhabitants of 

Gorakhpur (Sir W. Wedderburn) 301 
„ There-undersigned inhabitants of 

Madras (Sir W. Wedderburn) . . 196 


In our February number we published, from such 
information as was then available, the text of the 
Resolutions passed at tho Eleventh Indian National 
Congress at Poona. Having now received the 
authorised text, wo notify the following errata : 

Rfwlnlion V., line for “from" read “ by" ; line 7, after 
“ (.'cuurll " iiiHcrl “ <ni tlio subject." 

Rtisolutiou VI., line 7. for “most respectfully ’’ rejid 
“ again " . liu'* for “ entreats " read “ urges." 

llcHolution A ll., line I, for “ natives " rend “people." 

Resolution X., line for “public Legislation" read 
“ Legislature.’' 

Rosohition Ml., line H, after “Congress" insert “once 
again" : line 11. for “another" read “tho other.’’ 

Re.soluiion WTL, al ( nd of lino 2, insert “third class" , 
line after “ piossagos " in.sert “from whom the 
IfUge.-t poition i.ulway revenue is deri\ed" . line o, 
for “ their red) - .s’ read “ uu early redn'.'-s of thoir 
grievam*(‘s." 

R(>.solu’tion N\ 111., line 1 1, for “ forest" read “ forests." 

Resolution AX , at end of lino 4, insert “or that fees in 
eduejitional institutions wholly or partially sujtported 
by the St:de dieiild he ineveast'd " 

Resolution XXl , line after “twenties" insert “ fnmi 
ExcDe duty." 

Resolution XXll., omit » lausc (j) including sections (i) and 
(li,. 

Resolution XXIII., liiu : i , after “ India" insert “ and also 
for theexpeiiNeof t ho .Joint Cleneral Secretary’s offi(‘C." 

Re- bitioii XXV , line J, after “ Soerotary " insert “and 
appoints Air. J). E. Waeha to he its Joint General 
Secretary." 


HrfatelDs. 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 

Charles Bradlawjh ; a lie cord of Im Life and Worl'. 
By liis daughter, IIypatia BuADLAroii Bonnku. 
With an account of his Parliamentary Struggle, 
Politics, and Teachings, by John M. Robertson. 
In 2 vols. Second edition. (London : T. Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Though this remarkable biography is now in a 
second edition, there needs no apology for recalling 
attention to it. So dietinctive was the poeition 
taken up by Mr, Bradlaugh in the life and politics 
of his time, that it is especially satisfactory to have 
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a permanent record the real facts ctf hie career 
on nnimpeachabhi authority. Itiras quite inevitable 
that he should be largely misunderstood and fre- 
quently misrepresented, honestly as well as dis- 
honestly. Mrs. Brudlaugh Bonner, with immonso 
labour and unwearied patience, supported by filial 
affection and admiration, has cleared away a vast 
nnmber of injurious fictions concerning the life and 
action of her distinguished father; and Mr. John 
M. Bobertson has set forth in the cloarost manner 
the meaning and purpose of Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
political, social, and religious teachings, and the 
history of his parliamentary struggle. Between 
them, they have drawn as accurate a portrait of the 
man as can be hoped for — a portrait whose lines 
will certainly stand out more marked and pleasing 
as time lays the dust of prejudiced controversies 
and (slears away the haze of unreason and intolerance. 

We do not propose to follow in detail the events 
of Mr. Bradlaugh’s career —his family circumstances ; 
his juvenile collision with senseless and unsym- 
pathetic professors of religion ; his early struggles 
as office-hoy, wharf dork and cashier, “ coal 
merchant ” and soldier ; his laborious lecturings and 
debatings 'on a thousand platforms, on rduious, 
social, and political questions; his sufferings in 
person, reputation, and estate, from his uncom- 
promising maintenance of unpopular opinions that 
he thoroughly believed to be right. These things 
have been generally set forth already, and any one 
who really cares for them will turn with interest to 
the full and true record preserved by Mrs. Brad- 
laugh Bonner. They represent a most varied, 
strenuous, and sincere spirit struggling all but hope- 
lessly against the adamantine barriers of potriiiecl 
prejudices, social narrowness, political obfuscation, 
and religious fanaticism, under the burden of inade- 
quate material means. Mr. Bradlaugb may, not 
unfrequently, have been in the wrong on the 
merits ; he may have boon still more frequently in 
the wrong in point of procedure. lie was not much 
of a strategist ; he always delivered his attack right 
on the enemy’s front. "No doubt the plan lias its 
advantages in tho long run, but the run is a very 
long one, and it seldom pays the individual in his 
own life-time. There is no cause for wonder that 
Mr. Bradlaiigh died before his time, worn out in the 
complicated and harassing struggle, strong man 
though ho was. The forcts of a traditional socioty 
are too powerful to be shocked by tho direct assault 
of any one man. Sir Hugli Bose did not dash him- 
self against the western face of the stronghold of 
Jhansi, or against the sandstone precipices of tho 
fortress of Sw^ior. Still, Bradlaugh’s methods 
testify to his personal convictions and sincerity of 
action, and invest his career with the quality of 
heroic single-mindedness. This feeling is deeply 
accentuated by his constant involvement in the tram- 
nisls of poverty. The straightforward narrative of 
his daughter happily disposes for ever of the in- 
jurious aspersions of thoughtless or venomous oppo- 
nents on his motives and actions ; and, in particular, 
Mrs. Bradlaugh Bonner finally places in their true 
light, at paialul oost to her personal feelings, the 
vdttttoos between Bradlangh and his wife, and 
Bradlaugh imd ^ barother, wSliain Bobert Brad- 


laugh. His outer face, ironclad to the hostile worlds 
contrasts dramatically with his inner face, bright 
and soft to his relatives and friends. Taken all in 
all, Bradlaugh was a strong and sincere man, often 
wrong-headed, oftener still m the right, but always 
having the courage of his opinions ; and, if he too 
frequently made Ids own path difficult, he has in 
many ways rendered the road more easy for the 
progress of his successors in most of his various lines 
of activity. 

Mr. Bobertson has dene his share of tho work of. 
this memorial of Bradlaugh in very thorough fashion, 
notwithstanding cutisiilorable discursiveness. Like 
the purely biographi('al part, this critical and ex- 
planatory ]mrt ought to be carefully read and con- 
sidered. Wo cannot tackle even all the main points, 
but must content ourselves with tho extraction of 
a few illustrativo examples of Mr. Itobortson’s 
positions. Thus : 

“ 7?nidlaugh was not the tnil rained Atheist of the Tlieistic 
iniaginatioii, who iri:iy ]>> confounded with a quotation from 
Kant, by one of the |ier.soTia^’e.s of Mrs. Ward’s relif^ious 

vaudevilles He^^'-iTuiiiif*' us a boy to defend his Tlieism 

in de])ate, ho saw it doniolislied by ©ne of those born debaters 
who are found every now and then uinuug the workitifr (dass. 
.... But he did not tru^t to “ mother- wit,” his own or 
another’s. He I’oad all the philosophi * literature he eould lay 
hands on ; in particular Ik' hecaine a close student of Spinoza. 
A cdeixyman of iriy accpxaintaueo maintains that to the end he 
was a Spinozist. Tt wonM he loss misleading to say that he 
employed much of the ne tliod of Si>ino/ii to establish tho 
Atheism to whhdi Spinn/.i’H doctrine practically h'ads, while 
always scrupulously rccojriiising that Spinoza formulated 

I’antheism and professed only to modify the (Jlod-iden 

All the psycholojrii'al line of argunuuit, as put by Kant and 
his adaptors, is fully and patiently mot by Bradlaugh in hia 
see.tion of the “Freethinker's dVxt-Book,” which deals in tura 
with all the main jileas of orthodoxy.” 

Mr. Bobertson claims that “ while Bradlaugh was 
an exact thinker and reasoner, he distinguished 
himself above all tho rutionalists of his time by the 
energy and persistenco with which he sought to 
bring his philosophy homo to the popular mind.” 
“For him, creed was action, and action creed.” 

“ ’I'liat a doctrine is falsi‘ was to him a reason for exposing 
it as simh ; and, thou^di as a utilitaidan he htdd that truth is 
tho best policy, he did not ^^ait for tho domonstrai ion before 
choo.sing ids etmrsc. He hml, in f-ict, that love of truth for 
its own sake whi<‘h is the nixpiration of all scientific, progress ; 
hut ho liad it without restrirtion, or at least with as little 
restriction as can well be. ... He would give facilities for 
all conscientious truth -slacking whatever, barring only random 
dis(;losurea of sensational l.i-ts with no better motive than 


Bm’kh ok Stinos ri'AFKa Sktv, Piles, Cuts. Souk Evks, 
Biintutiin, Earac.uk, Njo iimao*' asu Khbitmaiio Paish, Turoat 
C uLDH, A.NO SKIN U* ICKLV ReLIKVBD lO CSK OF 

rAI VPRT’S 

CARBOLIC OINTMENT. 

Large Pots, Is. lid. each (English Bate). 


Keeps good ill any Climate— Free from Aninnil Fat. 

“One of the girls in my school was baflly bitten by a wasp, an 1 the 
ai-e was swollen tlie si/e ot an of?g. pi 1^ than three mmutos jour 
intmeut PHUHfd Ihe swelling iiud pam to disappear.”— (n/i/rf/ord. 
pSiVATB EEPOKT FROM LIMA 880L. CYPRUS- “ I have never 
und anything to co»e up to it for Neuralgio and Rheumatic pains.” 
Kumeroas other favourable reports h ave been received. 
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MMtion, or with no likelihood oC. ediflo$ti(ni to haUnoe the 
likelihood of the reverse. As to the great themes of belief and 
disoasston in all ages, he simpl;^ could not think that human 
welfare is promoted hj maintaining beliefs known to be false. 
He was a democrat in religion as well as in iKilitios.” 

The practice of boycotting for opinion’s sake he 
detested and denounced, and never in any way 
resorted to.” 

“ He even carried the spirit of “ tolerance*^ to an extreme 
^degree in his own affairs, being oaieful, as his daughter testi- 
fies, to avoid giving his children anything like specific anti- 
theologicol teaching, on the ground that the opinions of the 
young ought not to bo stereotyped for them on points which 
they ought to reconsider for themselves when they grow up. 
In intercourse with those almut him he was equally scrupu- 
lous; and all the contrilaitors to his journal can tell how 
complete was the freedom he gave them to express in its pages 
opinions from whi<'h he dissented. In this he was far superior 
to many who have aspersed him as overbearing. It was a 
point of honour with him to give a hearing in his columns to 
all manner of opposition to his owm views ; and no man was 
ever less apt to let his philosophical convictions bias him in his 
pr^Ucal or political relations with people cf another way of 
winking.” 

Bradlaugh’s political doctrine may be broadly 
described a demand for the fullest admission 
of the people to the righte of self-government, and, 
further, the application of the powers thus acquired 
to the removal or reform of all laws framed in the 
interest of the upper few. This was the ideal he 
had formed for himself in hifr youth, and he declined 
to substitute for it the ideal of Socialism, which had 
begun to be vaguely popular towards the end of his 
life. The refusal rested on his experience, and on 
his character.” We pass by the other points in his 
political career to notice what Mr. Eobertson says 
about Bradlaugh’s interest in India. 

** Id virtue of the qualities which made him a warm friend 
of Ireland, Bradlaugh was all his life, and in latter years still 
more warmly, the friend of India. All his imstiucts of justice) 
and sympathy were moved by the spectacle of that vast 
congeries of immcmorially immature races, ruled by a bureau- 
cracy of Englishmen, none of whom would for a moment be 
trusted to exorcise similar power over their fellow-countrymen, 
but all of whom collectively are assumed by their counti'yroen 
to need next to no suprivision when ruling a “lower” race. 
Again and again Bradlaugh protested, as other Englishmen 
had protested before biin, against the inveterate apathy with 
which the House of Commons regards Indian questions 

** Bradlaugh was under no delusions as to the present 
political capacity of the Indian races. Ho x>oifectly recognised 
their bias to rhetoric and their immaturity of character, as 
well as the enormous ditficiulties in the way of their political 
amalganmtion. Hence his program for them was an extremely 

nadual introduction of the principle of self-rule The 

Home Rule princip’e, which was for Bradlaugh a principle of 
universal virtue, how<HtT different the degree of its application 
toa given case at a given moment, must in time be wrought 
out in India as elsewhere, if only it goes forward in the West, 
and the West keeps up its growing intercourse with tha East. 
And it was one of his many politioal merits to have been one 
or the first to see this not only abstractly but in the concrete. 

Mr. Robertson goes at great length into the history 
of the deplorable Parliamentary struggle. That we 
must leave on ono tide. Take this glimpse of 
Bradlaugh on the platform : 

A lecturer, of course, he was vigorous to the highest 
degree. Many of those wko have heard him at the height of 
hu p^ers will agree to the verdict that he was by far the moat 
powerful English orator of his time There ivas something 
^ 2 Y^ 7 “®lo*lDg fu his force of speech when impassioned; it 
i audienbefrom its foet like a storm, and raised their 

- oonv^on to a white enthusiasm for 

wmyw oowyet. Other spoakf4t,«OT day m^r have been 


as thriUisgly impTMjiltl at bast momaats ; but he had 
great passages in aaal'lr averV speech, and tardy fkced^an 
audience wiuiout ateottifylng it.** 

** Of his influence on his followers those can best 
speak who have mixed with them.” 

“ Personal and magnetic as it was, it depended for its con 
tinuanoe on the unvarving nullity of bis appeal to the best 
instincts — to courage, hononr, justice, and the love of truth. 
Hundreds of men— men to whom the generality of pulpit 
sermons are either inane commonplaces or maudlin nonsense — 
can testify to the fashion in which he stirred them to high 
sympathies and generous determinations, making life for all of 
them, however narrow their sphere, a vista of worthy 
activities and abiding consolations.” 

These extracts are little more than chance indica- 
tions of some of the characteristics of these ex- 
haustive volumes, but we hope they may suflice tO' 
show that the work constitutes a most interesting 
memorial of one of the most distinctive careers of 
the century. It presents Mr. Bradlaugh in manner 
as he lived; and no fair-minded reader can rise from 
its perusal without a deepened respeot for ito 
distinguished subject. Both the authors, in their 
different ways, have thrown a much-needed light 
upon the life and ways of thought of a man that 
suffered more than any other public man of his time 
from gross misrepresentation in every possible 
respect. The voice of calumny is not readily stilled ; 
but these volumes ought to do much towards a juster 
criticism of Bradlaugh at the hands of all honest 
men, however much they may disagree with his 
principles or his practice. They will be much prized 
oy those who knew his private worth and personal 
sincerity, whether or not seeing oye to eye with him 
on all points of opinion and belief. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY of ARTICLES Df MONTHLY 
AND QUARTERLY MAGAZINES ow INDIAN 
SUBJECTS. 

MARCH, 1890, 

Indian Magazine and Review (A. Constable, and Co., 14, 
Parliament Street, S.W.). “ Medical Aid for Indian 
Women.” Rogers, Alexander, “Indian Peasant 
SeUleraents.” Chatterjee, B. C. (the late), “The 
Globe of Gold.” 

New Review. “ The Revision of the Indian Tariff.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKS ON INDIAN 
SUBJECTS, 


MARCH, 1 806. 

Maci.van, Jakes Mackenzie A Guide 

to Bombay : Historical, Statistical, and 
Descriptive.” (Street and Co.) 


Shiel, M. P ‘ • The R^ijli’s 

Sapphire.” (Ward, Lock) 2s. Cl 

Makay, J. C., F.G S “ Light 


Railways for the United Kingdom, India, and • 
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Ittbiana. 


Elsewhere ia this issue 5 Till he found 
'^ud^'^ot^^ an article hy Professor A. F. Murison 
upon tho Indian Ifudgot, and a series 
of extracts from speeches and articles by Indian 
critics upon the expenditure of tho revenues which 
they raise, but are not in any degree permitted to 
control. Public speakers and writers in the Pnitod 
Kingdom have, during the past fortnight, called 
attention to the “ hundred million Budget which 
the Chancellor of tho Exchequer recently explained 
in tho Iloufle of Communs, and which will bo fully 
discussed by the electcid representatives of the tax- 
payers before it is sanctioned, Tho Indian Budget 
(if, for tho sake of comparison, Es, 1 0 may be re- 
garded as equivalent to £ I sterling} deals with more 
than a hundred millions, and every rupee that it 
disposes of involves a far greater sacrifice on the 
part of the Indian taxpayer than tho sacrifice of a 
florin by a taxpayer in the United Kingdom. Yet 
the Indian Budget w'as dismissed at a single sitting, 
without amendment and without a division. The 
Indian members of tho Aiceroy’s Council did, indeed, 
raise their voices in protest. But their warnings and 
remonstrances were unheeded, and could have no 
adequate efiEeot. The debate on the Indian Budget 
in the House of Commons will be hardly less per- 
fUBttoty and, unsatisfactory. It will come on during 
tho days of the Session. The attendance 


will bo me.agre, an'! tho discussion moro or less 
academic. Tho H'/ii-sOof Commons will not be asked 
to approve tho exix iuliture proposed by Sir James 
Westland for tho < urrent year. It will moroly give 
its assent to the propoltion that the total expenditure 
and tho total ro\eiiuu of the Government of India 
from April, 1891, to March, 18!)r>, are correctly 
showm in the c1um*< 1 accounts. Lord Welby’s Com- 
mission, unless riiiu'jiir bo false, has been looking 
into the mechanism cf ludian finance. Lord Wolby 
and bis colleagues will fail in their duty unless they 
recommend drastic reform of a systoiu W’hich could 
not have been more ingeniously contrived to stereo- 
type irresponsible authority in the hands of bureau- 
cratic ollicials, and to withhold from tho House of 
Commons both ade<iuate knowledge and effective 
control. Tho present system might be less pernicious 
if Finance Ministers in India showed moro disposition 
to hear cjurteously the opinions of those who merely 
pay the taxes. Sir James AVestland makes a bad 
system worse, and its consequences more dangerous, 
when he permits liimsolf to brush aside non-ofiicial 
critics as tho uufortunate victims of delusions^' 
and “hallucinations.” 


Ale lev of 

Permanoiit is said on another page with regard 
E.xpcuditare. the Famine Insurance Fund, the 
occupation of Chitral, the pressure of taxation, the 
raid upon Provincial surpluses, the harsh landlordism 
of the Government, the ** forward frontier policy. 
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lad Hie griovouB burden of military expenditure. 
•*The Financial Statomont,” said Sir James Wesj;- 
!Qindy not the place in which to defend the policy 
of the [ Ohitral] expedition or tho occupation which 
has followed it.” Tho Finance Minister thus re- 
lieved himself of^a tusk which he would raaiiifeetly 
lave found intolerable. For the Budget provision 
for the Chitral expedition w’lis merely Bx. 150,000, 
■while, in tho words of the Financial Statement, 

, ”Tho Chitral •'KjK-nitioii lins us Ilx.fi7,20() in the areoimis 
cf lb94-y»), Jtx. I, t)l7, .)()() ill llll^ revised estimate t)f ISO.l-'.UJ, 
3iild tt further sum ef Kv. Jii.ettn will come under payment in 
1^106-97, frivin^r a total of Ji\ 1,7'M,700 in India, Wsides a 
Btertlh)r expenditure iu r.'pl.iioment of stores of i:ir>,00i». Tt 
has left us a legacy of pennanciit expenditure in thooeeupatiou 
of Chitral and of its communications, whw'h has involved in 
ISya-OG an expenditure of J«’\.in2,'200, and will involve iu 
180fi-97 an expenditure of Kx. 

Sir J. Westland ox})laiTis in a footnote that these 
Igures are irro.^pective of the “ political ”• expendi- 
ture. Now, Mr. Balfour last Novomber, professing, 
amid the cheers of a (xlasgow' audience, to “ sweep 
away the arguments wliicli had been urged against 
the retention of Chitral,” dealt with the financial 
question in these words : 

**It was said, in tho second place, that it w’ould cause an 
angineiihition of tho Imliau army. It was said, iu tlio third 
plaw, that it would grcully .add to the expense ot Indian 

atdmiuistration AVoll, I will dLspose of these urgumouts 

In alino.st as many seiitonees Lot me toll you, with 

JWgard to the s'oeond argumout, which .states tliat augmentation 
of the Indian army would ho roipiircd, that not. ono .single 
soldier nml he added to the* Indian army in order to n tain 
Chitral, and tliat the exnoii.se of tho operation is one wdiieli is 
absolutely insigniti eant . ' ’ 

Lord Ooorgo Hamilton had spoken to the same effect 
m the House of Commons in iSeptember. llo had 
stated, indeed, that tho cost of retention would bo 
merely £ Id, ()()(), althougli, at tho suggestion of tho 
House, ho afterwards tiiultiplicd this figure by 10. 
These rosoato estimalos contrast painfully with ISir 
James Westland’s accounts, and the contrast shows 
once again how foolish it is, where schemes of tians- 
Itontier aggroseiou are concerned, to accept tho 
forecasts of tlioso who resolve upon tho enterprise 
first and count the cost afterwards. 

Sir James Westland’s conclusions 

are a piece of optimisru whicli the 

Uuuse ot CommU uiU <lo well to 
aorrect by reforenco to Indian criticism, “ Our 
revenues,” ho says, “ «'>re advancing, our expenditure 
is well in hand; but, above all, the rate of exchange 
shows a tendency to establish itself at a figure 
which, if maintained, will remove our most serious 
anxieties.” If maintained ” is a curious founda- 
tion ior the hopes of a prudent financier. Besides, 
tfee Embarrassments of the Government of India have 
sotoriously been due not to that convenient scape- 
goat, loss by exchange, but to the Government’s per- 
ttstsnt refusal to cut its coat according to its cloth. 


If the present cate of exchange be maintained it 
will, unless the Government of India mends its ways, 
only provide so much tho more for the spendthrift 
to squander. ‘‘Our revenues are advancing” — but 
liow y Paragragh 1 1 1 of the Financial Statement 
says thai “ we are usually able to count on an 
increase of land revenue from year to year.” Exactly. 
The G overnment of India is a harsh landlord, and its 
severe enhancements of land revenue have given rise 
to widespread discontent. Tho last turn, it appears, 
has been given to the screw, and now “ Burma is 
tho only Province in which an appreciable increase 
is expected.” “Our expenditure is well in hand” 
— but is it? Paragragh 123 sots forth the several 
departments in which the most important increases 
in expenditure have taken place. Tho least 
(Ivx. 61,400) is for Education. The largest 
(Bx. 409, GOO) is for tho army. The former sum, we 
.•ire curtly informed, is merely “the usual increase 
of Provincial expenditure by the Governments wiiich 
can afford it.” To tho latter must be added, among 
other items, Bx.68,S()0 for military works (whore, 
again, the occupation of Ohitral has caused an 
increase). There is food for thouglit also in Sir J . 
Westland’s remark tliat “the provision of .£.’)0,()00, 
made in 18!)*’)-96 for tho visit to England of tlie son 
of the Amir of Afghanistan, is not rccpiircd next 
y'car.” And, of course, over and iibovo tho detailed 
provisions of a Budget, have to lemeuiber those 
larger considerations, to which Mr. Dadabhui Naoroji 
has so patiently called attention, with reference to 
tho unceasing drain of tribute from Imlia to tliis 
country iu the form of salaries, ponsiuns, and the 
like. It is nearly twenty years since John Bright 
said at Manchester : 

“I hay that a GovvriiTrM'ut put over two liuii<li’«‘d iumI GHy 
milli UiS of people, whiih li.iH U’viotl taxon till it oaii levy no 
more, winch sprinl'i all that it. can levy, and which has 
lK.rrowed tl<i(i,(juo,000 more than all that it c in levy- i say a 
Govemmeut like llmt has Muno fatal defect: winch, <at some not 
distant time, must brinuf iliKister and hnm'haiiou to tlie 
Govemini'iit and to the people on whoso beiniif it rulew.” 

A Bombay correspondent writes with 

How it strikcH reference to tho Indian Budget : “ A 
an Indian. g 0 iieg yf windfalls, pure and simple, 
have like the good fairy come to the help of the 
embarrassed treasur}^ and the Finance Minister 
crows over his sudden good fortune which enables 
him, after making good the deficit on exchange in the 
accounts for 1894-95, and after restoring tho Famine 
Fund to tho extent of a crore, to show a surplus of 
69 lakhs. For the ensuing year there is to be an 
estimated surplus of 16 lakhs, while the revised 
estimates for the year just closed show a surplus of 
95 lakhs. These facts show how much uncertainty 
surrounds Indian finance. Of course, exchange is a 
disturbing factor. It contributes to the conversion 





d^dti i&to mplwMS and vice tena. But it 
alfio ];NroTQ8 iihat when there is eexnething like a 
handsome surplus^ the Gbvenittient dkposes of it 
in increased expenditure without remitting a pie of 
taxation. This jear the Government has again 
made a new departure, on the plea that it is now 
unnecessary, after the experience of eighteen years, 
to set apart so large a sum as crores for the 
^Famine Insurance Fund. Protective railways have 
been built during the interval, and irrigation works 
have been constructed. These have to a certain 
extent diminished the risks of famine; so that in 
case a severe famine should visit India in future, 
there is every probability of a smaller expenditure 
than 15 crores, which the Famine Commission 
estimated as the average for a single famine. Tho 
excuse is plausible. But the obligation to provide 
crores from tbe annual revenues is a wholesome 
one. It tends to check the Government’s extrava- 
gance. The reduction of tho amount from H to 1 
croro must, from this point of view, bo considered 
as mischievous. In fact, the difference has already 
been used, or is to be used, for the purposes of tho 
military department, which is never tired of producing 
cut and dry schemes to swamp whatever revenue it 
can lay hold of. I’hia time the mobiliaatitm scare 
has boon raised, though no possible enemy on tho 
Hindu Kush is expected, and the Pusaians are 
smoking their hooka of peace on tho other side of tho 
Oxus. 

‘‘ Thus,” our correspondent continues, 
^“tcvcm^l’inclK.thn half crore withheld from tho 

Famine Insurance hkind goes into tho 
bottomless pit of military finance. Uow much the 
masses w<uild have appreciated a remission of tho 
salt duty even to the extent of 4 annas per 
maund I On the first oasomont of tho finances tho 
Government, without any forebodings of conscience, 
remitted l.l per cent, of tho cotton duties nt the 
bohest of Lancashire, hut now that an actual surplus, 
even after that unrighteous remission, cun be shown, 
it refuses to givo to tho poor relief even to tho extent 
of a larger pinch of salt, tho consumption of which 
has diminished since tho enhanced dtity was es- 
tablished in 1888. Yet Lord Dulforin in open 
Council proclaimed tliat the duty should go as soon 
as tho fidhnees permitted. Another evil arising 
from the contraction of the Famine Fund to a 
crore is this. The Fund was partially employed 
in the reduction of debt. The incentive to 
reduce debt, even by a half a crore per year, 
has now apparently ceased to exist. Moreover tho 
diminution of the grant to the Fund is ir- 
regular and a breach of faith. The income tail'' 
is levied for this very Fund, having superseded the 
origjuial License tax ol 1878 when the Famine 


Fund was established. The diversion of the residue 
to the purposes of the military department is greatly 
to be regretted. But the Government of India seems 
to have no regard for native opinion, and goes on in 
its march. For tlie moment, perhaps, the sky looks 
a little brighter, but when it may darken again one 
cannot say. Even before the ink was drylipon the 
the Budget, exchange, which for two weeks had ruled 
at la. 2], "id., went down to Is. 2T\id. Such are the 
uncertainties of cxcliange. It supplies alike a con- 
venient excuse when the finances are deproesed by 
other causes, and a convenient opportunity of 
making ducks and drakes with any surplus that 
may accrue.” 

The student of “ways that are dark, 
Chitral that aro vain,” will find 

some interesting reading in tlie further 
“Correspondence delating to the Occupation of 
Chitral,” recently ibsuod as a Parliamentary White- 
Paper. Tho (.-'oiTcspondenco shows, among other 
things, how wide of the mark were the wiseacres 
who declared that tlie occupation of Chitral would 
not involve any additional expense nor any breach 
of the now famous proclamation issued by the 
Viceroy when the expedition was undertaken against 
TJmra Khan. On January 15th last the Government 
of India forwarded to liord George Hamilton esti- 
mates — only estimates, be it observed — of the 
“ probable aniiuul extra military expenditure ia- 
volvod by the occupation of Chitral and the lino 
communication. ' Here is tho little bill : 


Pay .. . 


Occupation of 
(’hitral. 

Us. 

i!»2,ono 

Line of 

(iommnnioutioa 

ll-^. 

300,000 

(^jramissariat 


300,000 

480,000 

'I'raiisport 

. . . . 

2S,000 

11,000 

Movement of Ti 

H >ps and Store 

12 1. 000 

170,000 

(^lotliiiio" 

07,000 

93,000 

UrdiuiTieo 

. . 

;i,ooo 

12,000 

Met Heal . . 


1 0,000 

32,000 

Mi.s«*el]jiiu‘Ons 

• . . 

2li,000 

12,000 

4VJej>Taph 


— 

1 .)(l,000 

Pofet.ll . , 


22,000 

' 72,000 

Total 


sos.ooo 

! 1,23),000 

Add lu p' i 

t inlet’ll' 

e<'Td. for con 

80,H()0 

! 123,.)00 

(Iraiid Ttifi 

il 

88S„S0() 

i,3;)8,r»oo 

Ur, in rouii 

id tigiiroa , 

800,000 

1,300,000 




“ These estimates,” adds the Government of India, 
with unconscious humour, “ may rccpiire slight 
amendment hereafter if certain additional concessions 
to tho troops which are now under consideration, are 
sanctioned.” Moreover : 

“in addition to this siini, the expenditure in tho Military 
Works Department on huts for the troops, defensive works, 
and the mamtcnancro of tho roads will x)rubably amount to 
Rs. 100,000 u Yoar for tho next two years. Tho probable 
political expenditure is estimated at Rs. 200,000 annually, but 
tho present political arrangsments aro tentative and liable tc 



next Miy. The totot 

«cpeil^tiue Trill, therefore, bo ann^j’ ^.2,550,000. Th® 
of military expenditure *> not 
«l wifaiiTung the 31th I’ioneers tcmpflwnly on the Makan^ 
TThich we prepoao to do fur six month* nat y<»r. The extra 
cost on tliifl account eatimatca at xta. i4o,00U. 

Mr, Balfour had not these figure* before him when 
he raahly stated that “ the expense of the operation 
is one which is absolutely insignificant.” He knew 
nothing of wliat Sir J • Gstlftnd. doscribos as ft 
“ legacy of permanent expenditure in the occupation 
of Ohitral/’ As for the proclamation, which an- 
nounced that “the Government of India have no 
intention of permanently occupying any territory 
through which Umra Khan’s misconduct may now 
force them to pass, or of interfering with the inde- 
pendence of the tribes,” the Foreign Secretary 
telegraphed from Simla to Sir R. Low, as early as 
August 10th last, that the “ Malakand will bo held 
by a brigade, the crossing of the Swot river by a 
battalion.” AVhen further instructions wore given 
to Sir 3^ Low, he was graciously requested to 
“point out to the tribes that the present proposals 
in no way depart from the terms of that proclama- 
tion.” The process of “ i)ointing out ” is more fully 
described towards the end of the letter : — 


AmlrreWning A»mw«ia tte 

tie Ariiatcui »r Sati^nl miles- ■ 

Here, and in the disaatrotw oonsequences of ^ 
blunder, we *ee a characteri*tio incident in ft« 
reckless and ruinous “forward” polity. Thoro Mf, 
it turned out, no such place as “ the Amawai ot 
B ashgal valley.” On the contrary as Lord Georgia 
Hamilton had to explain in the House of Commons 
on April lOth : — 

‘‘ When the delimitation began in the field it was found 
that the Bashgal and Arnawai valiojs ran in different directions, 
tho Arnawai draining into the Kunar from the east, and the 
Bashgal river from tlio we.st. The frontier was therefore revised 
and the revision placed withm the sphere of inJlueHce of -he Atnif 
the Jlashgal valley y which is west of the Kumir river, and over 
which the Mchlars of Chitral have claimed rights^ 

A pretty commentary, this, upon the skill of the 
“ experts ” who, since the reversal of Lord Law- 
rence’s policy, have been squandering the blood 
and treasure of India in a series of baneful enter- 
prises beyond her north-west frontier. 

The subject is more fully set forth 
Tlio “ Forward ” on another page. Here wo will call 
1 ulicy in 1 ractice. _ f .. f 'Doints. and two points 


“ It is not to bf' expoftr l that theso objects ran attabied 
bv payment.s rigidly cut down to the aniouni of the monthly 
pay drawn by the* levi(*s I'lnplnycd. The goodwill <>l the tribes 
is an important factor in the case, and it cannot l*>* ensured 
without fair and lib.Tal dealing towards the load’iig men of 
each section and towards tho Chief of tho whol« line tvithin 
each tribe’s limits.” 

Hence, of couvse, the expenditure stated above. 
Similarly, Major Doane, reporting last September 
his arraiigeraonts with the Khan of Dir, wrote : — 

“The total tlms amounts to Us. .31,900 and a farther hum of 
Rs. 5,010. ... is o^tini.tku for payment to individual head- 
men of the tribes for services as oeca.sion may demand. J/.'s 
tfem 11 ahsulnti y tuer's trii.'' 

After this it is mere waste of ink and paper to print 
in an appendix a r dicctiou of petitions from the 
headmen of native tribes praying for incorporation. 
Those petitions, wdiich the most ordinary “'political” 
officer can of cour.se obtain to order in small or large 
quantities at the shortest notice, might, we think, 
have been taken as read. To print them is to carry 
a joke too far. Besides, it discloses a lack of 
artistic restraint. 

The new batch of Chitral papers 

A Binndf ring includes the text of the agreement 
gref.ment. made in November, 18‘)3, 

between the Amir and tlio Government of India, 
represented by Sir 11. Mortimer Durand. The third 
clause of this agreement, which is another piece of 
conclusive evidence that tho Government of India 
bad designs upon Chitral long before J>r. Robertson 
and his force got into difficulties there, contains the 
following provisions : — 

' B itish Government thus agrees to His Highness the 


only, in connection with this triumph of Anglo-Indian 
diplomacy. It is clear, in the first place, that the 
Government of India believed that tho Bashgal 
valley “ over which the Mehtars of Chitral had 
claimed rights” was included in tho territory of 
Chitral. But they made a mistake in their descrip- 
tion of it, and the Amir was able to advance a claim 
to the valley. In the second place, it is clear that, 
this claim having been advanced by tho Amir, the 
(Jovernmont of India acceded to it, although they 
know', or ought to have known, that it w'ould lead 
to tho massacre, or tho onslavemont and the unspeak- 
able degradation, of the fair Kafirs who inhabited 
that region. Such is the “forward” policy in 
practice. In order to secure a military post at 
Chitral, the Government of India hand over to the 
tender mercies of the Amir the inhabitants of the 
Bashgal valley — and liow tender those mercies are 
we may judge from Keuter’s grim statement (some- 
what Bowdlerised by Lord George Hamilton in the 
House of Commons) that the Amir “ is treating 
mhnissice I^lafirs with extreme leniency.” Yet it 
was of this “forward” policy that Lord George 
Hamilton permitted himself to say in the House of 
Commons on February l7th ; — 

“Before bitting clown he congratulated hia friends behind 
him that tho first time they had to give a party vote last year 
they were actuated by true politioal instincts when, by an 
overwhelming majority, they asseilited to this forward move- 
ment. lie belUved there had been m forward movement in recent 
years made by any Government which had lean more henefcial to 
all concerned. " 

It is inconceivable that Lord O'. Hamilton was th^ 
ignorant of the blunder in Durand agreaniaisl* 



was only made public because its 
pul)licaiioa was insisted upen in the House of Corn- 
ells. . The^ the blunder ^ was detected. If the 
agreement ;bad been published in 1893, the worst 
consequences of the blunder might have been 
averted. Viewed ‘as a whole, the expedition to 
Chitral, together with tLo mana'uvres that preceded 
and tl e consequences which have followed it, is an 
apt epi^om^ of the “ forward ” policy. That policy, 
which reveraes the earlier and saner frontier policy 
of Lord Lawrence, Lord Mayo, Lord Northbrook, 
and Lord Eipon, is not only useless but positively 
dangerous. Strategically, it throws away the natural 
advantages of Indians mountain barrier, and literally 
paves the way for the invader. Financially, it lies 
at the root of India’s embarrassments. Morally, it is 
responsible for such incidents as the invasion of 
Kafiristan, and for heaven knows how much de- 
moralisation besides. 

The Indian reverses of the last 

Parliamentary General Election the Indian Par- 

Committee. liamentiiry Committee will, it is 
plain, continue to bo an important factor in tbo 
House of Commons. Wo referred last month to the 
invitation which 8ir W. Wcddorburn had sent to 
new members of the House of Commons to join tho 
Committee, and we printed tho names of the thirty- 
three gentlemen who had accepted tho invitation. 
To those we have now tho pleasure of adding tho 
names of Mr. W. Allan, Dr. Cameron, Mr. A. E. 
Hutton, Mr. J. H. Madcn, Mr. E. J. C. Morton, Mr. 
J. C. Pickett, and tho lion. Philip Stanhope. Thus, 
up to the present time, forty of tho now members 
have joined the Indian Pafliameutary Committee, 
bringing its total strength to tho respectable llgure 
of 125. No Government and no majority can ignore 
tho representations of so largo a section of the House 
of Commons. AV’ithin this larger body there is, as 
our readers are aware, a smaller Working Committee, 
which consisted originally of Messrs, W. S. Caine, 

J. E. Ellis, J. G. Swift MacNoill, W. S. B, Maclaren, 
Dadabhai Naoroji, J. II. Poberts, C. E, Schwann, 

S. Smith, II. J. Wilson, and Sir W. Wedderburn. 
Mr. Caine, Mr. Maclaren, Mr. Naoroji, and Mr. 
Webb are no longer members of tbo House of 
Commons, a^jd the Indian Parliamentary Committee 
met on April 21st, in one of the Committee Kooms 
of the House of Commons, to elect th jir successors. 
The choice of the Committee fell upon Dr. Clark, 
Sir John Leng, Mr. C. P. Scott, and Mr, Kobinsoii 
Sonttar, who have consented to act, and who will 
bring to the Working Committee the very highest 
'qualifications. In “ Our London Letter ” we give 
some account of their careers. The people of India 
may well congratulate themselves upon having 
iseowrel' such valuable allies and spokesmen in the 
House pi Oommons. 


The Indian. Parliamentary Committee, 
Duties.''*' ^ ^8 ^®aUy a revival 

of the informal Indian Committee 
which, in 1883, witJi the help of Mr. John Bright, 
sought to secure combined Parliamentary action in 
matters affecting Indian public interests.” Mr. 
Bright’s committee, in its turn, was a revival of the 
the Indian Reform Society, founded in ISrja, chiefly 
through the exertions of Mr. John Dickenson, for the 
purpose of promoting conjbined and well-directed 
action among tlie friends of India, and especially of 
securing full and impartial enquiry before the re- 
newal of the charter of the East India Company in 
1854. By joining the Indian Parliamentary Com- 
mittco a member does not pledge himself to support 
any particular measures, but.“ expresses his williug- 
ness to co-operate in favour of a just and sympathetic 
policy towards India.” The appointment of Lord 
Welby’s Commission, which is now enquiring into 
tho administration and management of Indian ex- 
penditure, was duo to the efforts of Sir W. Wedder- 
burn and his colic agues, although the enquiry was 
not granted by »Sir Henry Fowler in tho form they 
asked. It seems probable that the efforts of tho 
committee will next bo directed towards readjustment 
of tho Indian cotlou duties. The case of tho poorest 
class of Indian Cvuisumers had already been laid 
privately before Lord George Hamilton, and the 
Indian Parliamentary Committee on April 21st ap- 
proved a memorial recommending and justifying an 
important modilication of the new' duties. We hope 
next month to piiut tho text of the memorial, 
together with Lord (J. Hamilton’s roply. ^Meanwhile 
it may bo assumed that tho aim of tho Committao Is 
to secure tho exemption from all duty, w^hother im- 
port or excise, of cuttou cloths which do not contain 
any yarn of liiglnu' count than twenties. The 
grounds for this moditication were set forth in our 
columns last month. The moditication eSn, it is 
boliovod, bo carried out by executive order, and, if 
Lord George Hamillon refuses to take the necessary 
stops, it is natural to anticipate tha^ the question 
will be raised in tho House of Commons. Nothing 
could be more absurd than the statement, to which 
some Anglo-Indian journals have given ciuTcucy, 
that Sir W. A\\‘dderburn and his friends have 
neglected tho question of the cotton duties for the 
question of Chitral. So soon as the details of tho 
now scheme became known, the India Oltiee was 
approached with moderate representations of a 
friendly character. The battle may now shift to 
the open. If so, Lord George Hamilton will pro- 
bably discover that the modification suggested 
by the Indian Parliamentary Committee is cor- 
dially supported by the members of his own 
party who are best fitted to form an opinion upon 
the subject. 
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THE INDIAN BUDGET. 

By Pboi'essob A. F. Mueisow, LL.B. 

Sir James Westland has got into the region of 
surpluses — small indeed, and questionable, but still 
formal surpluses. The closed accounts for 1894-95 
show a surplus of Rx. 693,000. The revised 
estimates for 1895-96 show a surplus of llx. 951,000. 
The Budget estimate for 1896-97 anticipates a sur- 
plus of Ex. 463,000. On the face of the figures, then, 
the financial bark would seem to have run into 
smooth waters. Sir James AVestland would appear 
to have at length established the solvency of India. 
He is prudent enough, however, to ** refrain from 
any prophecies as to the future.^’ For such reticence 
he has especially good grounds, and nobody knows 
it better than the Finance Minister himself. The 
fact is that his Budget has got comfortably balanced 
by sheer good luck. The rate of exchange has 
happened, in the teeth of all reasonable expectations, 
to prove favourable to him. The oi)ium revenue, 
which had been heading downwards, took an upward 
turn. Even in military expenditure prices liavo been 
rather more accommodating; specific outlajs have 
been curtailed or come to the end of a series, and the 
authorities have availed themselves more largely of 
manufactures in India. The run of luck is of course 
unreliable, and apart from tho advantages of luck 
the helpful circumstances have many aspects of 
serious questionableness. 

There is satisfaction in the annonnccmciit of tho 
restoration of tho Famine Insurance Fund, “ with 
effect from tho date of its suspension,” even though 
the amount bo reduced from Ex. 1,501), 999 to 
Ex. 1 , 000 , 000 . The plain and obvious intcution of 
the Fund has been iroatod with a looseness of inter- 
pretation tliat is ama/lng, and cxplicablo only by tlio 
force majinre of necessity. Tliore is substance also in 
the contention that the dangers of famine have been 
so far met by the progress of intercommuuicatioii 
that a smaller sum will luove ample for all practical 
needs that can bt' fairly anticipated. tSir Charles 
Elliott, if w e remember rightly, used to afilrm with 
emphasis that a faniiuo is now practically impossible 
and it may be grantc<l tliat famine could not now 
take such a wide and deadly grip of any province or 
district as it did some twenty years ago. Clearly, 
however, it is the duty of the Government to err, if 
error there must be, on tho right side, in this 
momentous matter. The sharpness of tho lesson is 
apt to get blunted in tiio imagination of a later 
generation of officials, and the hopefulness of the 
later remedies is perhaps not likely to be under- 
estimated, especially under financial strain from other 
quarters. 

It is difficult to rogaid with satisfaction any 
explanations of amelioration on the point of military 
expenditure. The re-armaraent, which has been 
going on for tho last nine years, is said to be sub- 
stantially completed ; and so, with tho ensuing year, 
will be the special defence w orks, Btit for how long 
will such completions stand good ? Everybody 
agrera with the largo generalities about keeping up a 
fiuffioiont military force, and maintaining our position, 
and so forth. But it is the practical details that 


land us all in conflict ; and with the military bent of 
mind unmodified and, the memory of Chitral still 
fresh, it is too obvious that even a surplus that does* 
not go beyond six figures will not be devoid of 
temptation to further adventures. It is hardly worth 
while now to worry over the details of the Chitral 
expenditure. They will have to be paid up some 
time, however they may be deftly distributed in tho 
formal accounts and minimised to the public view. 
Tho Malakand garrison, we are told, is to be reduced 
by one battalion presently, and “it is confidently 
believed that further reductions will be possible 
within a short period.” But why not reduce it 
altogether, and at once? The whole policy on 
which it rests is of less than no value to the country. 

“ But for the mobilisation grant, tho army expendi- 
ture will bo less than it was last year.” Yes, there 
is much virtue, no doubt, in “ but for.” And “but 
for ” is always available, and always helps to gild 
the bitterness of the pill to those that are not wise 
before the event. 

The repayment of tho provincial contribution is a 
formal act of grace. We should liko, however, to 
see the provincial governments with a firmer grasp 
over their little savings. The fund is hut a small 
tiling, even for a straitened treasury at Calcutta, 
and llie looting of it is attended with suggestions 
that do not make for solidarity of co-oporatiou and 
sentiment. The fine flourish of expansion in rail- 
way construction is also meant to tickle tho ears of 
the groundlings. A largo programme of railway 
cajutal expenditure, illustrated hy imposing sums in 
seven figures, easily gives the impression of a very 
nourishing state of things and a grand energy of 
development. Tho fact, liowover, is not obtruded 
that the dividends on such railways will almost 
btulily bo carted out of tlie country. Very few 
rupees from this source will find their way into the 
pockets of tho niitivo inhabitants. True, thoro is 
tho advantage of their existence and their use ; but, 
after all, the advantages come to be onerous from 
tho public point of view. By tho time that tho 
natives are able to build railways from their own 
capital, tlioro will bo no lines loft to build that are 
likely to be worth their while. 

The cruel thing about the whole financial position 
is that the favourable aspects of it are not built up 
on the true and solid prosperity of tho country. 
Fart of it comes from fresh taxation piled upon 
taxation that seemed incapable of sustaining another 
tier. During tJie past ten years, now taxation has 
been imposed to tho tune of very nearly sixty 
millions of ru])ees, necessitated to fill up the re- 
current deficits of the period. To be sure, part of 
this total is explained by the increase of population 
— an explanation that really makes matters essen- 
tially worse — by extensions of the railways and 
irrigation works. In addition, there has been col- 
lected another sixty millions of rupees, by expansion 
of taxes already existing. I^otwithstanding all this, 
the Government has been /compelled to stop the 
famine insurance grant, even in a year of threatened 
famine, to appropriate the provincial reserves, and 
to get help from the chance rise of the rupee in 
order just to balance the Budget. At the same 
time, the salt tax— obnoxious as it is to all men— 
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been levied with increased severity on an article 
of prime necessity to every native; and the land 
revenue has been squeezed with all the force 
applicable within the limits of openly expressed 
discontent of the population. To see the grievous 
operation of fi'Cal severities, it is but necessary to 
follow the statements sot forth by Mj*. Alexander 
Eogers in regard to the Presidency of Madras. 
There, in ISOii-iM, 209,. 5 17 notices for sale of 
property against land-revenue defaulters were issued, 
and M,198 of the (1 vernment tenants were sold up. 
There has been no niiswcr to Mr, Kogers. The 
Madras Government has been instructed to report to 
the Homo Government. When is it going to report V 
What can it say in disproof of his figures ? Or what 
possible explanation can induce the sense of outrage ? 
The formal balancing of the Hudget is an exceed- 
ingly small matter in face of the actual facts of an 
oppressive and dangerous administration. 9’ho little 
loans kf'cp coming out from time to time and never 
get wiped out ; ami every little loan help.s to make 
the mickle debt of India ever micklor. And when 
the Budget is cleverly balanced, the loans are loft in 
the background — unseen but pressing steadily and 
hopelessly. 


VENEPEAL DISEASES IN THE ElTROl’EAN 
AEMY IN INDIA. 

By PrvOiO'.sijoii Stuart, jM.B. 


An increase of venereal disease is taking place in 
the Indian Army, and certain ill-informed Members 
of Parliament and writers in the public press have 
jumped at the conclusion that tliis is duo to the 
recent rtqieal of the Contagious J )ifcoases Acts iu India, 
and some have oven endeavoured to urge asareiuoily 
the re-establishment of that discarded system. There 
could bo no conclusion wider of the mark and no 
more iriconsoqiioiit or fdlacious remedy. This I 
shall now proceed to show. 

I have before me the ligiires of venereal disoa.se in 
the Eiiropoaii Army in India since the year IH71 — 
that is to .say, from three years after the first intro- 
duction into that coimlry in 18(58 of the system 
variously known as the Contagious Diseases Acts, 
the lock hospital system, or tlio system of canton- 
ment regulation. That system, as is now well 
known, involved the compulsory registration and 
periodical examination of women, with all the 
attendant abominations which wore exposed in 1888 
and again in h894, when the departmental committee 
sat wliich reported on the inefficient manner in which 
the repeal ordered by the House of Comiuon.s in 
1893 had been carried out. In these figures the 
first important thing to be noticed is the continuous 
advance of these diseases in the Indian Army over 
the whole period of twenty-four years. The second 
thing to be noticed is that that advance is in no 
sense peculiar to the period which has elapsed since 
the resolution of the House of Commons in June, 
1888, which ordered the abolition of the Contagious 
Diseases Acts. If you take the whole period from 
1871 to 1894, the rise has been from 197 to oI6 
annual entries into hospital per 1,000 men, but the 


largest portion of this rise — viz., from 197 to .57], 
took place between 1871 and 1888, the portion of the 
period during whicli tJio Acts were in full force. It 
is obviously quite inqiossible from such figures to 
contend that the increase in the later years is due to 
repeal. 

The Army Sanitary Commission - the chief hygienic 
authority in the lliitish army — fully corrotiorates 
this conclusion. Attention having been called in 
1893 to the increase of disease, and an outcry having 
been made for the r( ‘imposition of the Acts, or, as 
they are also called, tho lock ho.spital system, the 
facts were laid before that Commisnion by J^ord 
Kimberley, then Se. rotary of State for India, and 
the Commission maile a special report. Lord Kim- 
berley sums u[) tb.it report, which was presented in 
December, 18!);3, in tlio following words: 

“’T 1 h‘ t hi ‘y arrive is th:il this systom 

liUH 111 India proved i.ulure !ind tliat its reinstitutiou caiinot 
c.jnseqncntly ))v iid\(j<-,(:i 1 on sanitary gnmiid'^.” 

In Die following year, 1891, tho Army Sanitary 
Commission repeated t]iis statement — namely, that: 

“The r**introdiifti<»ii <-f tin* look liospital hystcin m India 
on sanitary grounds cuuM iiut la* rceommoudod.” 

And again, under dale 1 9th Juno, 189d, in their 
mo.st recent utterance, to be found in the first issued 
report on sanitary lueasuros in India, they say 
(imgo li;u) : 

“Venen*.d disoasos prc\ lil to a lanu nliddo oxt<‘nt as they 
have done tor year-. ... It i.y lianl to coucoivo a more 
uiiKati.'.faotory .state of lluiitr-. iu rvery way: hut how it is to 
hi‘ isanodiM is a }» 1 '‘M''Jii \\'hi<’h wo • uuio.ss we tiavo been 
:ilf<».gi thor uualih* to . After muidi oun'^idoratiou wo 
recoiunK'ndod certain iic-.i'Uics wliidi wo understand arc as 
f.ir :i< p(».‘nsiblc to lie a« i nri, and we trust that at least somo 
b.‘ncli(, may he dori\ed fiom tlu'in , hut wc have not rocoin- 
lueiideil the re-o.^tah]l'lml' hi if lock ho.spitals partly hoeause 
Wf are well aware tlifil my I'ei onunt*ndation of tho kind would 
he .1 nieie wa.sti^ of lini'‘, m l .*<1111 nioro so liocaii.se llielx'uo- 
t 5 ( ial re.Mi Is (d* lock liosjui.iN in India duiiny the time they 
were ill force fell f.ir •'Imit of wluit liad heeii antieij^al.ed, and 
.•jro not .siiL-li as to f.i\oin tin ir being revivi'd.’’ 

The recommendations liero referred to are summed 
uji by tho Commission themselves in tho following 
words : 

“ Wo liohevo that lln* be-l prac'ticahlo means of diminishing 
the provjlonee of IhcM' di'e.mes is to ho found in cstahli.shing a 
.sy.stem of voluntary h'tk lio-pitals and in providing tho soldier 
.as far as powhle with h- ilthy ooeupiition Hiid reereutiou.” 

'J'heso views have (ludainly not yet been adopted 
generally in India. It is not probable that they will 
bo adopted until tlio ulilciala have made up their 
minds to cease from Imiikoring after tho re-establish- 
ment of tho old and condemned system. The Com- 
mission makes the following pregnant statement : 

Xo douhl the iiien-aM* in tho proportion of young soldiers 
ami the decrease in the proportion of married men, as well as 
tho fact that a miieh l uger proportion of the men are new to 
tho country, have h. id tln ir influence on tho results, ami have 
tended to iuci’ease the amount of dieoa-ses of thi.s cla-ss.’’ 

At tho present moment the moral atmosphere into 
which we plunge the young and inexperienced men 
whom we send out as st Idiers to India is very grievous. 
Though the brothel is, since the departmental order 
of 1894, now no Jangez registered and licensed in* 
side of the cantonment itself, it is still olose at hand, 
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and often only technically outside. The authorities 
still look to its sanitation as the sole means of 
securing health. They will never succeed — expe- 
rience shows they will never succeed — till they take 
a new line and aim at attracting the soldiers from, 
instead of to, that institution. 

The Indian authorities might well take a lesson 
from the condition of things in the homo army. 
There repeal and its consequences have been honestly 
accepted, with the result that venereal disease, 
which rose while the Acts were in form, is no4v 
steadily on the decline. This will he made evident 
if we compare tlio following years : First, the three 
years succeeding the adoption of the Acts ; second, 
the last three years in which they were in operation ; 
and third, the three years just completed after they 
have been repealed for a dozen years : — 


Year. 

Casos per 1,000 

1870 

. .. 2010 

1871 

201 -.i 

1872 

202*2 

1880 

. . 245 0 

1881 

. , 245*5 

1882 

.. 210 0 

1892 

,, 201*2 

]81);j 

PJIO 

18‘Jt 

182*1 


These figures siitficiently show the complete fallacy 
of imagining that disease is diminisliod by the 
presente of the Contagious Diseases Acts, and boar 
out the conclusions of tho Army Sanitury Commis- 
sion, which, imb'od, in quoting the statistics in 
England, concludes hy tho observation that 

“ Tln-'sc figmt's su nil f to .show how very little iijhu<aife tho 
Acts wo'iM ha\o hiul ni diininisliiiig’ veneroJil urKh*r 

conditions more favouniMo to their operation lhan thn^o wliich 
exist in India.” 

I will conclude ’niili only one furth(?r remark. 
Disease in the home army of England has diminisliod 
markedly during the ten jears which have succccaled 
repeal. In India it has increased during the six 
years which have sucroe^ded repeal in that fountry. 
How is it po&sihle, under these circumstaucc.s, to lay 
tho increase in India to the door of repfoal ? On tho 
contrary, these facts aiu[jly bear out the conclii.^ions 
at wliich Mr. 8amuol Whitbread’s coniinittce arrived 
in 18G2, when, after a caieful consideration of tho 
operation of such laws in various places, they re- 
ported that there was no evidence that any diminu- 
tion in disease was connected with compulsory 
regulations. It would have been well if tho 
authorities of that tiuii* liad accepted the report of 
that committee ; but they did not, and they tried a 
long experiment of regulation, ending in repeal, and 
have left it to tho Army Sanitary Commission, 
after an examination of tho results of that regula- 
tion and repeal in India and in England, to make 
'Statements we have already quoted, which en- 
firely . corroborate tho views of the committee of 
3^862. . It is abundantly evident, therefore, that 
methods than the re-introduction of the lock 
system must be found for mitigating the 
^ase tha Jndiaii army . 




THE DUTY OF TfiB LIBERAL PARTY 
TOWARDS INDIA. 

By A. G. SYKONna, M.A. 

No part of the Empire has more oause to regret the 
result of the General Election last year than India. 
Not only did many of its best friends in tho last 
Parliament lose their seats— chief amongst whom was 
that true “ Member for India,” Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji— but the vast majority of the newly elected 
members, especially amongst tho Conservatives, 
belong to the class wdiich is most ignorant of India, 
least sympathetic with the desires and needs of its 
inhabitants, and most inclined to regard the country 
as only a special preserve for its jounger sons and 
needy relations to make fortunes in and to get 
pensions from. Tho}’^ are the people who think and 
speak of all the natives of India as “ black men” or 
“niggers : ” wdio, if they have ever been out there, 
describe the country as “ a boastly hole ; ” who scoff 
at the idea of the natives ever being capable of self- 
government even in the smallest municipal or 
parochial affairs ; who assert that they have double 
tho vices and none of the virtues of white men ; and 
who believe in tholr inmost hearts that God only 
created the peoples of India for the special purpose 
of being governed by Euglishiucn. This is the class 
which for its own seKisli ends and advancement is 
always ready to promote or support any military 
movement for wliich India has to pay, and steadily 
resists all attom[»ts to reduce the expenditure on its 
adiniiiistrathm. M »st of those new Conservative 
M.P.’.s have been educated at our Public Schools and 
Universities; hut tiioy know far less of the history 
and geography of India than of ancient Greece and 
Koine. Ignorancf', lack of sympathy, and rmaal 
pride and prejudice, form tho outfit of at least four- 
fifths of the men to whom tho electors of England 
have entrusted tho duty of governing tliomselves and 
the millions of thoir feilow-subjects in India and tho 
Colonies. 

But while T mnko this strong indictment against 
tho great majority i>f the Conservative party I 
do nut think that the Lilieral party, either in or 
out of Furliameol, is free from blame. Our leaders 
in both Houses have, with a few notable exceptions, 
been content to ai CHpi tho official statements made 
with regard to hidmu affairs without criticism, much 
less condeinuation ; and the rank and file of the 
party have followed their lead with blind un- 
questioning confidence, or have abstained altogether 
from taking ])art in tho debates and divisions OH 
Indian questions. The few men who have held 
official positions in Jmlia are listened to with scant 
attention ; .and otfiors who. have honestly tri^jd to get 
to know somethiug about India, either hy visiting the 
country or by careful study of papers and publications 
dealing with Indian questions, are all set down as so 
many “ Padgett, M P.’s.” The debate on the Indian 
Budget— which is always relegated to the latter end 
of the Bession — ^is a dreary and perfunctq^ affair, 
and the benches on both aides of the Hou^e pf 
Commons are scantily ' oq^u^d. - ? Indeed, I prfy 
rewmber one instance during ihf twenty jrei^ 
vitenihexe was a oxowded^ii^^ ^ Jbteuf . a 
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on a subject affecting India, and that was on the 
day when Sir Henry James moved his resolution 
about the Cotton Import Duties ; and then it was 
the interests of Lancashire and the fate of the Liberal 
Government that made members on both sides 
respond to the summons of the Whips, and not the 
interests of India. 

Now this very instance both explains why India is 
so neglected, and suggests the remedy. No question 
will command attention in Parliament untfl the fate 
of Governments depend on it, «.<?., until it becomes a 

party ’Wj[uestion ; and the constituencies will not 
taae much interest in any question, and certainly 
will not trouble their representatives about any 
uestion, which has not in it the elements of a party 
ght. It may be a “ counsel of perfection ” to keep 
matters of Foreign and Colonial policy and those 
which affect India clear of party prejudice and heat ; 
but an experience of five and twenty years of active 
political life has led me to the conclusion that this is 
only partially possible, and that the effect of it is 
merely to deprive such matters of the interest and 
the motive force which party strife has the tendency 
to create, 

I am strengthened in my opinion on this point 
both by a comparison of tbe advance made by move- 
ments which have been taken up as party questions 
with those which have been professedly non-party 
movements, and also by the simple and obvious con- 
sideration that reform and progress can and do come 
only from the efforts of a party, and that the Liberal 
party. 

I hold, therefore, very strongly that if we wish to 
see the changes and reforms brought about in the 
civil and military administration of India which have 
been advocated in this journal, wo must got the 
Liberal party as a whole to adopt them as part of 
its creed and programme. And as a Liberal I urge 
that it is the duty of my party to take up these 
questions, and to strive for reform in the government 
of India as it has fought for reform in the govern- 
ment of Great Britain, and as it is now pledged to 
to fight for reform in the government of Ireland. 
It is consonant with tho principles of Liberalism that 
the demands made by the friends of India in the 
interests of the people of India should be supported 
by the party both in I’arliament and the country. 
These demands — which were embodied in tbe request 
for a Commission made by Mr. Samuel Smith and 
others in the late I’arliament— ask for an enquiry 
into the condition and needs of the people of India, 
their ability to bear the financial burdens which now 
press upon 'them so heavily, the nature of the 
revenue system, the possibility of reductions in civil 
and military expenditure and in the home charges, 
and of a readjustment of the financial relations now 
existing between the Indian and the Home Govorn- 
ment. These demands ought to be pressed and 
supported with the whole strength of the Liberal 
party in Parliament, and full information with 
regard to them should be supplied to the con- 
etituehoies by means of lectures and literature of a 
popidav kind. With all its faults, the Euglish 
HfttSon loves justice and hates oppression; and if only 
vrtoe opened to the true state of things in 
ft wotud support the .demand for just and 


necessary reforms in that country as it has done in 
the case of Ireland. But there is need for a 
systematic and energetic propaganda, which ought 
to be Undertaken by the great organizations of the 
party, worked through the local associations and 
clubs, and supported by speakers and writers who 
know their subject thoroughly. Lectures illustrated 
by limelight views and pictures, and small mootings 
in clubs where a lecture can be easily supplemented 
by conversational ([uestions and answers, are far 
more effective than groat meetings addressed by five 
or six prominent speakers. Especially important is 
it that natives of India who aro resident in this 
country should go about amongst the working 
classes — as the Irishmen did in tho earlier stages of 
the Home Rule agitation — and familiarize them with 
the leading facts and features of Indian life, and 
make them feel that they are not aliens and strangers, 
but follow-subjects, as much interested in, as they 
are entitled to, good government, equal laws, and 
simple justice. It is the unknown that is always 
exaggerated, and tho majority of Englishmen who 
oppose even moderate reforms, do so from fear lest 
any change should ho for tho worse. If this be the 
case with matters near home — whether in Great 
Britain or Ireland— how much more likely is it to bo 
the case with matters sn remote as the condition and 
administration of a distant and — to the bulk of the 
electors, unknown country like India. It is know- 
ledge that is needed to secure the reforms we 
advocate ; that knowledge can and must be supplied, 
as political knowledge always has been supplied, by 
organised work : and that work it is the duty of the 
Liberal party to do. 


LAND REVENi;]: ASSESSMENT IN MADRAS 

. 11 . 


By Aikvanbkr Rogers. 

L<((( 'ftb Bombatj Civxl Smiee. 

In order to show tho feasibility of a practically 
accurate, althougli not scientific, 83'8toni of classifi- 
cation of soils, 1 now propose to describe that which 
has been satisfactorily carried out, and is still 
adopted, in tho Bombay Prosidonoy. 

In the first place, the determination of whether a 
soil belongs to a < ertain order, such as the IMadras 
‘‘ferruginous” or ‘‘ iirouaceous,” or tho subdivisions 
of “clay,” “loam,” or “sand,” is not left in tho 
hands of lowly paid classifiors. If there happen to 
be in the same district two or more classes of soil of 
clearly varying natural fertility which require 
different methods of treatment to make thorn respond 
equally to the labour of the agriculturalist, the dis- 
tinction is drawn / 1 »y tho heads of the Sottloment 
department on goilcral considerations, k or instance, 
in the Province of Gujarat there are two visibly 
different varieties of soil, viz., the kdU, or black, and 
the gordru^ or white. It is found that tho former is 
naturally more fertile, and requires less labour and 
less artificial stimulus in the shape of manure, than 
the latter to place the two oa an equal footing for 
agricultural purposes, .aind in order to equalise the 
value of the two, the highest value, 16 annas, in the 
black is. considered equivalent to 14 annas in the, 
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white, the effect boing that when a money aesesement 
is imposed, eay at a maximum of two rupees an acre, 
the best blade would pay that rate while the best 
white would bo assoastd at Ir. 12as. The greater 
expense of cultivating tlio white is thus allowed for 
ah inilio, and is not hdt for determination by the 
clnssilier. The method, (d‘ course, is arbitrary, but 
it is praotically sutticiontly accurate to place the two 
kinds of soil on an ecpialit}' for the purpose of assess- 
ment. The classifiers in a district being thus started 
on the same path by auiliority, tlioir further pro- 
ceedings may bo best (xemiditied by asking the 
reader to look at liis own hand with tlio lingers 
stretched out parallel to each other. Tho middle 
linger, tho longest, is tin n his Ui anna soil. The 
third linger, tlie next in ha-gth, having nn-re sand or 
more gravtd or otluw iiia’in liient which makes it less 
productive, is put <Io\mi to 15’. annas. Tlio lust 
linger, Iho third in h ug!!', g<jes down to 15 annas on 
account of its containing raliicr more of tho same <»r 
other unfertile ingi ' '1’' )it". Tho little ting* r ior 
simitar causrs goe.s to 1 1 annas. Tho thumb, 

tho idiortest, g^a^ (Ion. n to eight, tJiat i' iN ckoncil 
as of half tho value of tliO inid<Uo linger. Tho gra- 
dations between tl.oM' verally may be c-mnU d on 
the joints of tlie liiigei and the reasons for this 
lowering are recorded in. ihe case of each (i»-ld 1)y 
convontioiml signs, as to be capable of lieing 
tested at any time b\ tlu' da^silier’s ollicial superior, 
generally a Ihirupcaii Assieiant Superintendent, or 
tho Su[)orint('ndent ]iims< If. Jn ordur to ensuio 
€(jiiality of \>oik, the atIioI ' tho cla.^-silleis of .an 
establishment are worlad togei her In llu' iidd by one 
or more, superior (dlieei.’. m) that tlio ‘'aiiio siainl;.;'<l 
of low'd ing ( lassifit atio-n a -(‘ording to^isibh• Ihiilla 
may bo }>rcscrved thr.uig.huut. Ihus th.e value of 
tho soil of every lull is k b lablo to that of (he be.st 
soil iri tlio distiht und. r t ni' iiuatioli, without the 
distinction of “ fi inigi-nuis,’’ arenacooins,” “allu- 
vial,” etc. 

In irrigated lands 111*- .l i.-dfur has to note <](;v>n 
tho nature of tho wat* r tho d(']»th of ile^ 

water in a well and it' le\e] from tho huii‘:u,e, i(h 
quality (that i.s, wledl- v it is sweet, or .alt, or 
bra<‘kish) and its ordiMury 'iu7,ition (tlnit i.s, wlutbei 
it fails in tlio hot w^atli- : -a net;, and tho po--ibili(y 
of the supply lieing supgb nu jited from tanks, wells, 
etc., all of wliidi pe.rluubii- aro capablo of test by 
his superior ( llii cr. d lu) (-idy otlior duly a classilh r 
has to perform is to re ok !ov, u against tacli field its 
distance from tho vdl g ^.rn and water, which eau 
be abcertainod from tiu' Mlkigc map, and to tako a 
C0Ti.su s of tho inliahit inr , ..iwl ugi icultural .stock of 
the village. It will tlii.> bu ^•eon how little real 
latitude is loft In the ]nin<l-, ig tlio classilicr and liow 
nearly it can bo tc.st^'d, a^ it periodically i.^’, b}" Iho 
head of his office. 

AVe now' come to the It will be teen 

from what lias been said a^ ovo lliat the duty of Iho 
Settling Officer is to detfriuiiu' primarily a maximiiin 
rat© for each district, tho u^sesMjmmt on individual 
fields following this in a du.scerding .scale act:ording 
to the classiticatioii of thedr sidls, the maximum for 
different groups of villages, subordinato to that fo»* 
the district as a whole, varying according to tho 
^ttU.ng officer’s judgment with their position with 


reference to markets and climate. The assessment 
of individual fields, moreover, varies with reference 
to their distance from tho village sites, those close to 
villages being probably raised on account of the 
greater ease with which they can he watched and 
manured, and those at a distance lowered on account 
of liability to depredation by wild animals and 
greater diihoulty of manuring, etc. This enables the 
►Settling Ollicer in his discretion to allow for the 
general ah*?ienco of agricultural skill among certain 
classes over others — as between Kolis and Ivunbis in 
(hijaiat, for instance, ^uch discrimination 
foctly legitimate, l)ui it is not left in tho hands of 
subordinates like tho chussifiors, and cannot bo 
known or arranged for by them with tho ciiltivators, 
.as it can under tho Madras system already explained. 

The most critical point for tho oxtuciso of the 
Settling Ollicer a judguiont is tho lixing of the 
maximum rate for a district. Q'ho Aladras Manual 
apparently deproeate.s a roferonce to ioriuor ah.sess- 
ments and realizations of rovenuo for this purpose. 
Now, to my idea this is tbo most infallililo tc.''t of all 
of tho success or otheiw iso of tho revoiiiio adminis- 
tration. If, under it, cultivation and prosperity, as 
shown by tln' regular jia} mciit of tho di iiiai ds ot 
tho (State, 'without iecour.so to coercive jnocesses 
such as nio a])parcntly the rule and not tho excep- 
tion in Madras, ha've im roused, we may bo .sure tliat 
the as.sts.'-mont has bi'cii fair, and jiropoity ju laud 
has acquired ,a market v.uluo. If, on tho i-ontrary, 
coerfivo prucossos liav*' bad to bo le.sorteil to ior tiio 
realization t>f tho revenut', and tho eultivaticu oj. the 
land has fallen <dl', the rewards of ugricuiluie have 
not ])roved sutliciout to induce pooplo to hobl v>n to 
their lands, lu Jioinbay, in mo.st parts whmai there 
is a toh'rably dense agihultural population, waste 
hind is hardly obtainable; in Aiadi'iis tlirru are 
nearly tiireo and a half million acres of assessed 
bind lying w.aste. l>y .such eoiisi<lorations, and tho 
probability of a rise or t.ill in the value 'd agri- 
cultural p.oduce, the Settling Ollicer must be guided 
ill lixing a maximum r.ite wiiicb, when (Mlcidaied on 
tlie average clas'-ilicution (d' soils-- that i.s, their 
ii.scortainod relative ferliilly, will imsiire to the State 
an csjuilable rovonue, leab/able, under liie ordiuary 
circuin.'^^ ici s of a iair .si asoii with an average rain- 
fall, wi’.liuut any genor.d rcconrsn to cuercivo ])ro- 
(Ci^sc.s, and offer to the Individual culUsator an 
induceim'nt to held to Ids property in the soil, 
notwitli.staiiding theu.sual vltussitudes of the seasons. 
When this is not the cuno, a cultivator may only lind 
it worth his while (o t.uke np land for a season or 
two, and pay for it as long as tho ixtra lortility 
it lia.s deiived from i}ing fallow’ may last, tlien 
throwing it np ; but in llombay, where tho rates are 
not rack-rents, lint are fixed suflieiently low to leave 
tho cultivator a lainllord’s profit; if lie desires to 
sublet liis land or lot it lio fallow, no man dares 
throw np his land for fear of someone €‘ls(3 taking it 
up over ills head. 

Tho examination of each village by tho Sottliug 
Ollicer inculcated in the Madras Manual points to an 
assessment tixod' in a hajihazard way according to 
the external appearance of each, without reference 
to its position with regard to accessibility to markets- 
and the certainty or otherwise of the rainfalL I 
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Tiare been told that these points are taken into 
considerittion in Madras, and hope they are : other- 
wise two very important points are omitted. But 
it is a fact that such consideration is not ordered in 
the Manual. 

One word in conclusion as to the administration 
of a settlement when made. A great deal of its 
success or otherwise depends on the proper fixing 
of the instalments by which the revenue is collected. 
They should, with a view to keep the rayats out of 
the hands of unscrupulous money lenders, be fixed 
from a month to six weeks after the ordinary time 
for the harvesting of the predominant <*rops of eacli 
village. It would bo oppressive to expect the people 
who harvest the greater part of their produce in 
February or March to pay an instalment in Decem- 
ber, as if their staple crop was rice. 1 hope I have 
clearly made out the dilTorenco between the Madras 
and the Bombay systems, but I shall be liappy to 
discuss tho iibject furtlier with any one disposed to 
do so. 


TJIE BlIIlTSn EMPIBE LEAGUE. 


Bv J. Dacosia. 


A political Association bearing tho above name is 
being i'ormod in Lend -n with tho projlaimod olijoct 
of securing tho permanent unity of tlio British 
Emj)ire, and a curcular issued by it in March last 
appealed for public support on the ground that “tho 
events of the pri'vious low weeks had euiphasi.sed tho 
importance of its ob ject,” The eveuts thus ominously 
adverted to were, as it soon afterwards appeared from 
.Mr. L‘haiuberlaiii’s speech at tho Canada Club dinuor 
on March 2 ’), the hostile attitude assumed by the 
United Htato.s of Amciica, and the danger it involved 
to uur North American Colonies. The moans by 
which the Jjoaguo pro];oses to a(;com[»lisli its object 
are : 

(i) To promoto tra<le between the United Kingdom, 
the Colonies and India, through periodical iue<aings 
of lepresentativos from all parts of tho Empire ; 

(ii) To consider how far laws and treaties inight 
be modified wliich impodo tho making of reciprocal 
trade arrangements ; 

(iii) J’u promote closer intorcourso by improving 
the mejans of communications ; 

(iv) To develop tlic principles by which all parts 
of tho Empire may best share in its defence), and 
devise a more pori'eci co-operation of the military 
and naval forces for tho protection of the trado 
routes ; and 

(v) To assimilate the laws relating to copyrights, 
legitimacy and banla’up)tcy throughout the Euipire. 

Thoso various onds doubtless commend themselves 
to tlie nation at large excepting rocipu-ocal trado to 
which a very largo majority is opposed on tho ground 
that it violates the principles of free trade and 
sanotions tho imp)osition of Custom’s duties for 
political purposes. The League proposes to over- 
come Uiat opposition through a comjiromise which 
would establish free trade between all parts of the 
Bmpii^e, and reciprocal trade in our commerce with 
countries. The proposed system would thus 


be simple and intelligible, but for the many ex- 
ceptions by which it is to be modified, as exjilained 
in the following sentences of Mr, Chamberlain’s 
above-mentioned speech : — ' 

“ JjDt us not minijni'-c the proposition wo arc asE^d to <*,on- 
sider. It would involvi* iu the case of the I nitod Kingdom a 
most serious disturhuu o in our trad© ; it would be a great 
change in tho pritu ipl* s which for many y«3JU’s have guided our 
r.ommercial policy. It involves tho iinpiosition of n duty upon 
food and upnii raw iiMlcrial, and tho tendency of imposing 
MK'h a duty wuiiltl Ii ' to ineroa.se tho cost of living, which 
Would of course iiiciriM- Iho pressure upon Ihe working clnsses 
of ibis country. TUn ciunot be denied, and it would havo 
tho tendency to in- omm- the oust of produciioiiH, which would 
put us of coiir.so in j 'AMi-ftO position than wo are now in, in our 
(‘ompetitioii witli f<>i' 'loi countries in neutral markets. Tliero 
isali-*othis startliniA pi oposal for a frc«; trade country tx> con- 
sider — one that in ii> j.i i ‘sent form it is impossible for u.s to 
adopt ; not niei'elv I*'*' lusc it is contrary t,o five trade principles , 
for I am my. self .1 . ..,\incel free trader, and In-lievv that tho 
theory is undonhl.-.lh iiio theory on wliich the world would 
become most, pro«>)» i ms ; Init T havo nut such a pedantic 
.-idmiration for It tli.t. .1 sutUcieut advantage w-av otfered to 
me, I would not eei. ,.!• r,i deviation from tho .striet doelnuo. 
Wo <-aiiuot a-linil lie- irnle in spirits or in tohaLi-o or m those 
rn-tieles whh'h, iu -m. not of tho Empire or another, are tho 
Hiihjoct <»f strietlv I'Oi uue duties, and might ho excluded, iiom 
the j)roj)o.se»l arraiiiT' au nt.’’ 

Itcloarlyapp.M’^ from those statemouts that the 
action of tlie l/'aguc is to be governed, not by any 
fixed and acknou Edged policy, but by conllicting 
principles subjcM t M exceptions such as expediency 
iniglit suggest , (neat Britain would no longer bo a 
free tra<lo (aiuiiti v, but would at oiico be drawn, by 
tlio exigencies <d r-'clprociil trade, into a war of 
Uustfuiis tavilfs with tho United K^tates, France and 
L’ussia, when. e ui' ’ irgely draw our supplies of food 


nd raw niiitor.al. 

In sliort, as Mr. < hi amber la in observed, the pro- 
obid iTivolvcs ahiitional Imrdons on our ^yorking 
lasses and our manufacturing industry, and it with- 
niws from our ( oloiiies tho much-valued power they 
avo hitherto e.<rciscd of adjusting their Customs 
irilTs accordin'' to thoir financial necessities, as 
il’ccted by IIo m- rcspectivo situations. The task 
ndortukon by tic laviguo may, therefore, be arduous 
nd coiiipliciud and their labours might become 
criousK, if not I’luetiuitely, prolonged. ^ 

TJio proiioM il m.-tings of ropresontatiyos from all 
arts of tlie Ec.mi- T.iight certainly facilitate agree- 
lent on nmuv ^ iportant points; but oven such a 
''suit can be .':v!U'L‘tod only if tho rules, which are 
biitcl fortbo-loitionof the rei.re.wntativos and 
)r the apnor'i.HKiK'nt of their iuiluenee over the 
ocieiousof tih 1,. 'ague, are founded 
)dj-ed primipl.s of fairness. But iiothing has 
ranspired -a tiudo all-important points, nor is it 
nown wliether a numerii'al proportion is to be 

bsorved liotwi en tho represontalivos and the popu- 
itious wlioiii till'}’ am to represent. 

In tlio sohr-ion of oompetent roprosontativos, no 
reat diilioulty , aii arise iu the colonies whore the 
oiirosontativo sjstom of government obtains. But 
ow about lii'Ha, the largest of our dependencioe, 
nd her 2j0,i)00,00() of industrious and law-abiding 

^india is governed despotically by a ^><^7 
llicials alief in race, religion, , 

eople of the country, and acting , 

Secretary of State m London, who is personaUJ 
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unaci^uainted with India and is strongly influenced 
by the aims of tho British Cabinet, which are some- 
times diametrically opposed to the interests of the 
Indian people. Disregarding the dangerous anomalies 
involved in this combination, the promoters of the 
League, at their inaugural meeting on January 20, 
declared : — 


cultivator, after an indifferent or a|bad season, liable* 
for arrears of revenue recoverable from futu*re crops. 
Tinder those conditions the agricultural population, 
except in the limited area where the land tax has 
been permanently fixed, live in a chronic state of 
destitution and indebtedness, and perish in 
hundreds of thousands in the famines which desolate 


Wt‘ include thi* n*- iully as the Mother Country, 

nnd wa include indi.i, A\lii( h\\t* au" erlad to know is prosperous 
and contented. ' 

Now a very moderate ncipuiintanco with India and 
a glance- at tlio Indian would suffico to show 
that India is neither prosperous nor contented. 

l^) 2 u^la^ contentmeui caiiiiol exist in a community 
•where tho administration of justice is tampered with 
by those who are cluirgod with the protection of 
the peoiile; and our judicird system in India, which 
empowers collectors of revenue and other executive 
officers to preside as judges in Courts of law, is well 
known to be a most prolitic source of injustice and 
oppression. Govornmenl servants are thus allow’od 
to sit in judgment over their own acts. Both Lords 
Kimberley and Cross have admitted that tho system 
is contrary to good princi])lo, alleging that financial 
difficulties alone are a bar to reform. It baa long 
been a matter of notoriety that, under tho vicious 
system in question, which violates the first principle 
of justice, redress ‘for wrongs suffered at the hands 
of officials in India, is scarcely ever within the reach 
of the peojde. 

That the assertion that India is prosperous is 
equally fallacious, will be seen at once, when it is 
remembered that her finances, ever since the in- 
auguration of tho present vrifim'ivi 1858*01, have 
boon in a chronic state of embarrassment. During 
the early part of that period, a faulty system intro- 
duced in connection with the construction of canals 


India. Tho i)eriodical re-assessments of the land tax 
most effoctuaily discourage the apjdication of capital 
to tho improvement of the soil, by rendering any 
fruit of the capital so n 2 q)lied liable to be absorbed 
in tlio tax at the next revision. 

Tho obvious remedy for this calamitous state of 
things is the permanent limitation of the Govern- 
ment demand ii 2 >on land, which would encourage the 
cultivator to ex 2 )end cn 2 )ilnl in the im 2 )roVement of 
his farm, and would enable him, after a good 
harvest, to lay by savings for tiding over seasons of 
drought or excessive rain. The financial embarrass- 
ments of tho Government, however, have debarred 
the adoption of a policy urged alike by reason and 
justice; and the welfare and contentment of an in- 
dustrious and intelligent people have boon sacrificed 
to Jinoncial exigeucios brought about by the mis- 
management and extravagance of their rulers. 

These deplorable effects of the waste of money in 
unsound public works and of a mischievous land 
policy were foreseen by Lord Salisbury, when he was 
directly connected with the Indian administration. 
Addressing the Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
in 1875, his lordship said: — 

“ My fltudy of th<‘ Mubjcct of irrigation works has led me to 
tlio conviction that the works are not at all what they are 
represented to be : in most eases they have not answered their 
pur|)o.‘!e and their fmaueiul restilts have been deplorable.’’ 

Later, speaking in Bradford in October, 1877, ho 
said : — 


and other public works caused many millions to be 
embarked in unsound speculative enterprises, wliich 
failed to yield in every case the financial return 
which was exj^ected, and, in a great many cases, any 
financial return at all, wliilo India remained 2 )or- 
manently buidened with the debts contracted for 
defraying the cost of those works. In more recent 
years her financial embarrassments arose chiefly from 
the costly wars waged against neighbouring tribal 
States, on the plea of defending our territories 
against a Kussian invasion, the loans contracted for 
carrying on those unsuccessful wars having largely 
increased tho public debt of India. Other causes 
supervened to aggravate the financial situation. 
The yield of the opium monopoly decreased and 
became precarious in consequence of the extension of 
opium cultivation in China. Thereupon the Govern- 
zaent sought to retrieve its finances, not by reform 
and economy, but by increased taxation. The duty 
on salt has been raised to several hundreds per cent, 
on the value of that article in bond, and a powerful 
incentive to smuggling has thereby been afforded, 
resulting in inquisitorial and oppressive police regu- 
la^ns and in a demoralizing amount of bribeiy, 
eat^fion, and violent crime. 

•^ ^i^r^more the land tax, which, over the greater 
l^ish India, is periodically revised and 
absorb, in a favourable season, 
produce of the lahd^ leaves the 


“ If we expeud money rashly upon irrigation work^ whiolk 
will not pay und eannot bo ii.setl by the inhabitants, the interest 
of that money must bo found out of taxes which must in the 
main be levied upon the peasant ; and the end will be that, in 
order to save liiin from famiuo which comes once in twenty 
yoai H, we would crush him inuhT an increased burden of taxes 
which comes upon him every year. Depend uj)on it, tlie only 
true remedy against famine and scarcity is the frugality of the 
people. Tho peoi>le ought in years of plenty to make money 
enough to ’ -y up for these times of famine.” 

Between the state of things which prevailed when 
those warnings were given and the present financial 
situation in India a direct connection will be found 
in the following passages of an article on “ Indian 
Affairs” published in the Times of April 13, under 
the heading “ The cost of tho solvency of India ” 

*‘That Holvencjr ha.s been achieved only by the continuous 
and heavy additions to the burdens of the people. New 
taxation to the extent of GO, 000, 000 rupees has been imposed 
during the past ten years. This must make all who wish well 
to our rule pause before they congratulate themselves on tho 
Ti?Hult. The Budget statement shows that, between 1884-86 
and 1805-06, 23,000,000 rupees has been levied on salt, a 
noi-essity of life ; and that, during tlie some period the revenue 
levied on land has been increased bj 43,000,000 rupees. Xf 
solvency, therefore, has been attained',Tt should not be forgotten 
what it has cost the Indian poor. J he statements presented in 
Parliament in the form of questioiiB 66 the Seoretory of State 
still remain uoanswered. They amonnt'to a oham^^ ftsooi 
severities in the Madras Presidenof ^whifiih} in a, ' 

1893-Oi, led to the issne of 209«,^17 of 
againai lap^-reven^e 
tenanti bcfimr'icM nn. ' 
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Indian Goyenunemt had been inetruoted to report on tho matter. 
Yet -we cannot forget that several years have elapsed since the 

a uestion was raised, and that some years have also passed since 
tie Government of Madras was directed to submit an ex- 
planation. Outstanding charges of this sort create an unea.**!- 
noss as to what the progress of Indian measures really nutans 
to the people, and as to the nieasures by whicli Indian solvency 
has been attained.*’ 

To revert now to tlio llritish Empire League, it 
was announced at its inaugural meeting that tho 
Duke of Devonshire had accepted tho position of its 
President. An iraprestiou prevails, however, that 
Reciprocal trade (involving as it docs tho impoMtion 
of protective duties on the prodiu.ts of any country 
where similar duties are levied on British products) 
is repugnant to liis Grace's views of commercial 
policy. It* will ho remembered also that I^ord 
Salisbury, in replying to Lord IStanley of Alderloy' 
on the question of protcclive duties, said on Feb- 
ruary 24 : “1 conclude by reiterating my assertion 
that nothing that I have said can fairly he construed 
as an argument in favour of Protection. On tho 
other hand the Duke of Levonahire is known to bo 
well informed on the main features of our Indian 
administration. It may therefore reasonaVly be 
expected that tho removal of the blots wliicii dis- 
figure that administration, will commend itself to 
his Grace as a step better calculated to promote tho 
welfare, alilrm tho loyalty and strengthen the attach- 
ment of our Indian fellow- subjects to British rule, 
than the indirect means whicli are suggested in tho 
programme of tho liOague. 


THE INDIAN BUDGET. 


HOW DISCUSSION IS STIFLED. 


WHAT INDIAN CRITICS THINK. 


A WARNING FOR OFFICIAL OPTl.^IISTS. 


The Indian Budget or, as it is olHcially termed, 
the Financial Statement, 1 890-7 — was introduced and 
explained by Sir James Westland in the Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council on Thursday, March 19th. On 
the following Thursday, March 20th, the Council 
met again, and a portion of the sitting was devoted 
to discussion of the Budget. After disposing of it and 
some other business, the Council adjourned sine die. 
That is to say, the Indian Budget, dealing as it 
does with an expenditure of well over a thousand 
millions of xupees, is dismissed in India at a single 
sitting, without amendment and without a division. 
Not only have the taxpayers of India no voice iu 
determining the amount or the nature of the expen- 
diture, but even the non-official members of the 
Council itself are debarred from putting a single 
question to the vote, or protesting effectively against 
a single proposal. They can only deliver a solitary 
speech upon the Budget as a whole, and their 
speedies^ boycotted by the Anglo-Indian journals, 
are Ibut voioes crying in the wilderness. 

The. attention which the representatives of the 
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In 
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Indiito tikjMyers receive at thehtands of the Fin 
wa judged hroioa a single example. 
‘ ictoiy d^ciiiM^bn qt Harch 


— the only discussion which will take place upon tho 
Budget— Sir James W^estland described one of his 
most competent critics as ‘‘a gentleman on the 
Bombay side who is under the delusion that ho 
knows something al).)ut Indian finance, and has been 
making occasional attempts to induce the public to 
share his hallucination.” 

In due coui-cso, tlio Indian Budget will bo con- 
sidered ill the Ilou^r of Commons. In other words, 
a handful of meiub* is of Parliament, at the fag-end 
of tho Session, will ho invited to register the foregone 
conclusions wliicli hiivo been graciously laid before 
the Viceroy’s Council. The House of Commons will 
merely be ashed to dedare that it appears from the 
accounts that tho tolul revenue of India for the f/oar 
endirif/ a year ay> la^t March was so-and-so, and tho 
expenditure eo-aii.l so. No olYoctivo divisi»)n will be 
possible, and tho ojjhiions pxpres.sed by iiidopeudont 
Indian critics will iu)t he laid before Parliament. 

It may be douh^ d whether human ingenuity 
could contrive a s^htoiu more perfectly designed to 
preserve irresponsihlc power in tho hands of those 
who call tho tunc, and to keep out of sight and 
out of mind tho m ants and wishes of those w'ho pay 
the piper. Sir Homy Fowler is not a humourist. 
But he has perpetrated tho grim sircasm that all 
members of Parliament are members for India. 

In theso circumstances — circumstances which find 
their natural counterpart in the growing discontent 
of tho Indian people, and the bitter despair of many 
of India’s most alilo .sons — it is of tho highest im- 
portance to convey to the British public some notion, 
however inadequate, of the criticisms passed by 
Indians upon the expenditure which they only pro- 
vide and aro not permitted to control. We propose, 
therefore, to bring together a series of extracts from 
speeches dolivoi;ed in the Legislative Council, and 
articles published in the Indian journals — promising, 
however, that tho Imlian Budget only touches the 
surface of Indian problems, which belong not to 
book-keeping but to policy. 


Tue Famtnu Insurance Fund. 

Sir James Westland began his Financial Statement 
with the announcement that the Famine Insurance 
Fund (so long neglected for military aggression and 
compensation to olhcials) was to be restored. He 
had the assurance to describe the Oovernment’a 
obligation in respect to this Fund as “ self-imposed,” 
In the same spirit he stated that the Qoverament 
would “meet all the necessary obligations” if they 
sot aside, not 1 1 millions sterling per annum, ^ 
originally agreed, but Hx. 1,000,000. The words in 
inverted commas appear in paragraphs 3 and (>. 
But in paragrajih 7 a Sir J ames W estland, with greater 
candour, describes the Government’s ]>re8ent proposal 
as “ the partial restoration of the famine grant.” A 
considerable part of Mr. Ananda Chari u’s speech 
was naturally taken up with this question. In the 
course of his speech, he said : 

I do not see wliv it is called a self-imposed obligation. It 
is, I l)elieve, an obligation compulsorily thrust on the Govern- 
ment by tho neceshit.ie.s and conditaona inseparable from the 
administration of a country subject to repeated recurrences of 
famine, almost as a matter of course, If so, it is like all other 
obligatkms, which are forced upon the Govem^mwt by 
extraneous’ tu its mere will e^d 'pleseure. If tlus has 
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specialised as Helf-iinpt)8pd in order to facilitate its suspension 
in the future, as has too often been don© in the past, I must 
atrongiy object to it as tiu; introduction of the thin end of the 
wedgo to indicate an unM^mpathetic and radical change of 

policy.’ ' 

Mr. Ananda Chari ii then traced, as we have more 
than once traced in India, the origin and history of 
the Famine Inaurauco J'lind. Wo need only cite 
again the words used by Lord Lyttou when fears 
were expressed on lx half of the people of India 
that, althongli special taxation was imposed to pro- 
vide for the Famine Insurance Fund, the money so 
raised might not always bo employed for that pur- 
pose. Lord Lytton said ; 

“ I think 1 am entitled to point out to the Council that 
we are not now op n t) I hi'' eustomary criticiKiu. AVo <lo 
not Hj)cak without having .ideil, and wc proiniHcd nothing 
which wo have not, affer long and anxious consideration, 

{ jrovided oursclvos AMth (ho laoatjs of performing. I must 
lavc very imperfectly plained myself thus far. if T ha\o 
failed to make it clearly understood that T am ii(»r now 
shaking of what Avc ou'jfht to d<t, or would do, to tiiMin* 
this couutry agiiiiiHt the worst itVccts of future, famine, liad 
we only the iiuviTis of doing it ; but of what we can do, and 
will do, with the mcan.s alrc.idy provided for with the means 
now iK'fore the Council. 1 do imt mean to say that the 
construction of sucli an i^xtciisivo systeni of local railroad.s 
and irrigation woiks as wc jimjioso to nncloitako niil imt bo 
the gradual task of many yt.iis. But 1 do mean to say that, 
ia tlie maiint'r and on the piincijle already explained, we 
arc now providing for tla* ] rompt commencement and unin- 
terrupted eoTitiiiuation of this vtoat and necessary task. ,\s 
the repreaent'Uivo of the Sovcjidgn of India, 1 regret that 
such language ^houKl }i.i\o bitii lu'ld to me l»y }on. d’lio 
«olc purpo'C of the taxation you complain of \vas the pre- 
servation of the lives of the peojile of India from the elfeet.s 
of famine. AVhatcver may be the faults or shortcomings of 
this Covermmnt, its action in the matter to A\hi(li your 
address makes rebri'iice was dictated by the sineei(“.t and 
mo-it anxious d» sire to give t],»> people of ludia the gieate.st 
protection w liieh <*')uld pr.ii tically be provided for them against 
the calamities of futiiix' tamine. I’o insinuato the etmtr.iiy is 
to insiuuato a t-alumny.” 

rilOMISK AND rEUrORMANCE. 

Auaitda Cburlu proteded to quoto in Lord 
Lytton’s own words tlie undertakings into which 
the (rovermnont of Imliu mitored when tlie b’liml 
was started and tJio sj ocial taxation impo.sed. 'Iho 
first and essential uii'lert iking was to apply funds 
'‘at the rate of II milliouH sterling por unmim in 
suck a manner a.s to create wliat slmil be, in fact, 
an Insurance Fund, from v, hick future ex 2 )ondituro 
for famine relief can bo provided for without adding 
to the p(‘rmaiu'nt burdens on the revenue.” I’lacing 
^ese undertakings si<b' ]jy side with Sir James 
Westland’s statement, i\Ir. Ananda Charlu said : — 

“One cannot help resiling Ik (a* mi tbo linos, aud noting, 

T . ' ‘Oi ii!-( on. caled disisj-^ition io Htarve 

this hund iu (>rdcr to inc('t tin- coM of moasureM wliiib urn 
more or loss duitatcd by Ihc gcjicr;i) obligation tbo Oovornmont 
18 imder to meet t ommercml or strategir; tieods and to develop 
wereHOUrecs of tlm eountiy, and Avhieb ii is bound to undcr- 
tok© for thmr own .Makes and qui to ap'irt from any relation to 
Jttimnes. These, for purposes of diMuietion and easy Tcferenee, 

X snail cull non-famine Bnhlic \\ orks, including both large 
irngatiun measures and railAvav enpstruetionH. The phrase, 
ine^urc calculated to prevent the recurrence of famine,’ 
and the phrase, ‘to facilitate moa.xuics of relief on its occiir- 
jcenoe, which are used by the bon. J«’inancc Minister, arc far 
voo ©iaafac and far too vaguo. fdiven a certain amount of skill 
lo^QUity? I do not know what measures could not be easily 
into these o^gorios, irrespective of all specifications in 
mp past* £iVozy rauway construction, by affording easy transit 


for food grains, and every work of irrigation,^ by serving the 
same purpo.so and rendering the further service of watering 
more e.xtended areas of cultivated land, must to some extent 
lielp to check famine, and might any day bo declared to come 
iindor tho latter of these wtirds. What is the permanent 
difi'erontia 'i Is it to be the will and pleasure of the holders of 
the iKU-tfolio for the time being ‘r ” 

ClllTllAL AND THE “ FoEWAHD ” PoLIOY. 

Bir James Westland’s roferonces to the Chitral 
expedition were frequent and significant. His 
answer to the financial optimism of JjOrd CL Hamil- 
ton and Mr. Balfour is (para. 11) that : 

“The Chitral expwlition has cost us Rx. (17,200 in tho 
accounts of lS04-.>, Rx. 1 .OlT.oOO in tho ix'vised estimate 
and a further sum of Rx. 20,000 will come under l)ay- 
lucut in 101)0-7, giving a total of Rx. 1.7-11,700 in India, 
b«‘Mides a slcrling e\])emlitiiio in replae<>ment of stores of 
CIO.OOO. It hnxlfft >/s a nj' jHi'/H'iiiml hi the 

on-//jKjfinn of dhttKil ami of its nnnmauwaiwi/s which has in- 
volved in i.Sli,j-(J HU expcudiluro <tf Rx. 102,200, and will 

involve in lSl)()-7 an t‘Xpeiidlluro of 1{\. 201,700 The 

bnaneial statomont is nut Ibt? place in which lo defend tho 
policy of the expedititm ui the oei uput ion which has followed 
it; and I have here merely to note tbo fact that against a 
budget provision of ll\, loO.OOO, which \s*as announced as 
inteiiJc4l to meet tlx' cost of preparation wbieb it was hoped 
might not even luate in war, wo have exi)oniled R e. 1,7 10,700 
l>lus CIO, 000, being an c.xucss, omilting exchange, of 
3D\. l.OIA.roo.” 

Sir James Westland adds, in a footnote, that those 
figures do not include “political” expenditure. I^Ir* 
Ananda Oliarlu agreed that tho I'muucial statement 
was nut tiie pla(*e in wliieh to dofond the policy of 
the expedition : 

“ 1 ''ay, W’itb greater projyiiety of language, that it is not of 
any aAjiil land tbendbre not, Htting) tliat it Mlioukl bo di-.eu.SMed 
in tlii,'- Coum il. But one singlo icmark hie-, linweyer, lo bo 
made in ibis eoniK'etioi), \i/., that, owing to the accident of a 
rcM'iit (bancfo of ^iiiiistr} in (Ireat Britain live untoward 
reMilt.-i to Iialia bji\<* ensued, vi/. : 

(1) The dl.-aiipeariinco of a good slii'c (>f her previous 
imome. 

(2) The permanent addititm to la r already ovor-burdeued 
e\]ienditur<‘ by reason of lelainirm’ Chitral. 

("v The po'.ljM moment of jiei f<n maiiee of a long-standing 
and deliborato promi.Mc to relii've hcr sulVering jioor by a 
reduction of the .salt -tax. 

(t) A fro -h burden in tho shape of taxation on the coarKT 
■oods whi<-h ahme aro availahlo to tla* poor in tbo 
land ; and 

(.:• A burden of Idlaklis a y.'ar in tho shape of intere.st on 
the h-an <j£ four eri n-s that has hceii announced to be 
i II iinmediato coiitemplat ion ’ 

Again, at tho closo of his siioech, Mr. Ananda 
Charlu added : 

Within tbohO Ion years this foi’Nvnrd policy has cost IW 
- apart from the, wars tlmmM'lves- an aggregate sum of 
nearly seventy crores, and lias added t o our permanent expendi- 
ture no h'-iM a sum than .si.x crores per annum ; and as lor tho 
Home Charges they have moiuitod up to over twenty-tivo 
crores of rupee.s. if, is to meet drains such as these tliut tho 
pcior man’s food and ssilt aro roiluccd to famine rations and the 
hand of th<‘ tax-gatherer is laid even on his eixirso and scanty 
rainienl. This has hefiii said, aud said times out of number. 
The non-ollieial.s have suitl it, and they have been laughed at 
for their pains. But two predecessors of the Fiimnc© 
Minister of to-day havo also .said it with a full knowledge of 
tho urijana of Indian finance. They have, with the trammels 
of office, tlirown away tho dead weight of reticent which sat 
heavily on their conscience wliile they held the official portfolio'. 
They ..have disc^rgod their conscience by boldly denouncing 
these as the true enemies of India. They too have been rele- 
gated to the Umbo of diadain and scorn. This is the most 
i|]pui|)eakable of India’s misfortunoB.’ ’ 
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The 0^E Alternative — Retrencjiment. 

We have not the space to do justice to the cogent 
criticisms which Ananda Charlu passed upon the 
remaining portions of the Budget. Sir James 
Westland’s surplus is admittedly a windfall, the 
result of unexpected improvement in exchange. 
Indian critics are unaniirioiis in calling attention to 
the instability of this foundation. Mr, Annnda 
Charlu’s words were : 

‘‘’I’his is, in.Wa. ;m a.linlraWe ivut. T run (mly 

drsci'ilfO it as an invrrtod nair, with it'' tlio shiffiiig' 
ttuiids of Exrhango, with all tlir wrijrht of this years Indian 
pn»sprrity mainly pnsrfl nn thiit aprx. That unstahli' iouiida- 
tion iniyiit any day disrovri- siuldeu siyus of f^ivinj,^ way . and 
to prop up our iiivrrtrd i our \yo lui^dii have t»> • upon 

rvt'ry tiling' rr.idy to liaa.l, r\r 7 i to thr rxtriit <d turt.hrr 
straiti'uiiig thr po ' r luanV food and rlotliing .and lii'' ‘•m.-ill 
savings. 1.1 lirhuves us, th* ri’f(»rr‘, to srr latvv t<» rrhalnlitatr 
«uir IvoM'uur and tu pla<M‘ il on a sound, him, and solid basis. 
TIk'u* is hut olio altri uatu 1 , and it i-' Imi to li.ivo th<‘ word 
Ihdi'riirhmrul lu'grly wnl and pul in pra'tK'o mrasurrs 
trialing towards it. \ in. lo rlu rsr]iai ifi” polKywill novrr 
do. 'l iio insatialo and no\. i-rrasing (Irmands ot our Forw'ard 
J'oliry must ho attarkod and o\orr.oTm\ Our cMT-growing 
lluuu' (.'hargos inusl hr ronvldoralily hratrii down ll tIiom* 
aro iniprarlii ahlo, tliou tho solo renirily is tor Oio.it luil.iin to 
roiiie out with a suhitani ial (outrihutiou to alhnialo India s 
hurdrn.' 

H(rjo\i:LN(i 'HIE J’ueMNcrAh Siiioi.i*. 

Aiiuther matter to which Mr. Amuida (^hailu ro- 
foiT’i'd Wit'S tho policy ol th<' (./Vuitral (lovormticnt 
ill its (loaliiig's with the iT’ov’iucial (ro\eriiiiicuts. 
j^jiragi’a[>hH (id — hi of Sir Jtimcs W’^CHthiiid’H stattt- 
niont (libcuysi'l this suhpet in a spirit whit'h ims 
raiHed naturai anxiety tlironghout Imlia. ‘‘ It is,” 
acaiording to Sir Jaiia.s ^\^'Htlan(l, “curious that 
nearly ( vt'ry Province in Iinlia ashunu'S th<it it is tlio 
posseHsor of a ItU’gt' surpltisof roveniio, and thtitonly 
the iH'ce.s.sity of niainlainiiig tho oxpeiidit lire of otlmr 
nad pooriu* Pro\iu<cs, or soniotliing which ia Yaguoly 
terinod ‘Iiupciial iieeesisititJH,’ prcN oiita it-t onjo>ii.g 
tlio lull beiK'tita of i.s o\s nrevonuos. This “notion 
Sir ilainca WT'hthind proiuiacd to “ dls'^ipah'. ’ Sir 
JaniOH Woatland added that liis istateinent iij. on this 
matter would aervo as a “ naeful preliminar) to tho 
diacussiou of the assigniimut.s ” ho might had hiiu- 
solf ahlo to make in tho new provinei.tl contractH. 
Tliis threat— for it was nothing els(» drew down 
upon li’m the romoiisnancea not only of tho Indian 
meuihors of tho Council but also of Sir A. Mackcn/io, 
the 1 jioutcTiant-dovcn'or of lloiig.d. Sir A. M.mla n/io 

ctunfduined tliat, Sir d. eatlamra tiiooi loa iioivvitli- 
fitauding, tlio Suprc iii ' Oovornmont did not always 
realise that it had as groat a rrspnnf-ibility tor local 
adminiBtratlon as tin- local Governiuoiit itself. Sir 
A. Mackenzie a<ldod ; — 

“T h.'ivc seen, or sia’Uird to sec. <t tcTidmry on dio j»irt of 
thui (Jovunmii'nt to rli its hands uf this rrsponMl)d»l\ , 
Pspeciiilly as regards tin nirr. 1 thought T saw' thi.s when, as 
Chief ConmiisMoncr of hurran, f protested vigorou-lv against 
ihcmulrtof IS lakhs f.ik'en from that province in IS'it-'.io, 
and which I urn glad to now’ given back. 1 know that iiiy 
hon. friend w’ill r(*jMidiate the idea, hut I have, I believe, none 
tho loss Broil it rlsi'wla ie also in operation, ronscious or nii- 
cottHciouH. I refer to it, liowever, now not fy way ofyomplamt 
afjout the past, but in order to enter a in view' of tlio 
revision of the Vrovineial contracts to whieh tho hon. member 
alludes in his para, (i h I trust that he will enter upon this 
revision in full couseiousneHS of the fact that* the Imperial 
Government is as muoli interested in the development and 


improvement of Provincial Administration as the Provincial 
Governments tliomst'lves, and that any check iidlicted on them 
is a check to tho whole Imperial machine. 1 must say I 
deprecate the way in which these tpienqueunial reversions have 
too frequently been ciuiied out. The Provincial sheep i« 
summarily thrown on it'- hack, close clipped and shorn of it« 
wool, and turned out to shiver till its fleece grows again, Tho 
nominal history of u pru\uioial contract is this: two years of 
screwing and saving and postt>onemeut of works, two years of 
resumoil energy on a nonnal scale, and one year of dis.sipatiou 
of balances in the h-ui if not spent, tlu'y y\ ill he annexed 

by the Suprcini' (Joveinnn nt at the time of revision Now all 
this is wrong, noi to s ly demoralising. T say that tlu' Supreme 
(lovernmentrought n-.t !■> sheer too closely e.u h (ium<iuennium. 
It is as much lutu. 'tnl m the continuity of work as the liM-al 
g'ovornincnts, and ou^h: t<» endeavour to secure this and avoid 
extreim^ hunh > , > .,t the ProiimLil linancos. In the, 

tirst two l^rovineiiil e -ntiaets India h ft IJeiigal not only its 
aecumulaled Inlanci- 1 ii* part of its nonnal and recurring 
surplus. In the la I ll: e contracts it h.i' 1ak‘>n the whole 
pormal surplus, h a m’ j Hriigal to create a ^ Miiplus and 
make what it loali id tlio progre.-sive growth of its 

r«'\eniies. T ill-- ne' < - i'i'\ inflicts on tiie piruiine at, It ist two 
years of li'annchs at 'l . ‘ outset of each (jiiiinpunninm. It 
would he an itiina us mui to local adniiui''ti.ilions it the 
( Jov«'rniiK nt of India 1 ".^ ms* its way to renew in;!,' lln’con- 
1 j.K ts w itli .IS little < ■ ' • ;is pr.ietieahle on eai h ore isiuu. It 

isonly in thi.s wa\ th;‘ lie- element of flsi il em-lainty, which 
was put. hirw'ard 111 1 .h one of the main ohject.s of ih: 
dee.entrali.Mition, < mi L’lieil.” 

AVaniii'. 11 MISSION or T.w.vnnv. 

Air. Bliuskuto, ..iiothor Indian moiubor of tli« 
CouiK il, joined lo !!.c* tiifack upon tho policy by 
wbicli tho cuuti iloit.ou to tho h'umino hhiud is to be 
roduoed to out* » 1 'Mc, uiid crit icisod tho liuancial 
rolutious between Supri'iiio and tho IT'ovincial 
GovtsrnniOiits. T U.' ic.t of liis spooch is sunuuarisod 
as 1‘ulloNNs : 

“lie ar-oicd the i " poorer provuu es wcie made to eon- 
ll ihute more th'.n \' o !■ oper shaou in order that thr* rieluiT 
pio\iiu“ s migli! !i '* ' la\ed, I 111 ir full shcre id the linpeiial 
i-onlMliiitum Ih ■ O'd the i i‘mis-inu ed’ Mie heavy addi- 
tional t ixatiun imp - : dui 'ng tlio p'l'^t f''W’ yc.irs h. meet the 
tinaneial en.^s. K* t 'honld, in the th'st place, he given tck 
the iiM's of ihi j'ep ■ ! M. S])e)ikingof tlie expendituro he 

ntened to the vo i' ■ o '''‘(.d niiluiry chai s .smci* isSi, 
win. ll were wiooeh “uluiid t-i the tall in t M.h:ing('._ liilil- 
w.iy.s. t'l). lie "ii'i I' '* ’ " huill with little r* card for eo.st. 

in this veat's hue ' ' lie ]>rotcel ive rail wa\ s < onstituteil the 
7 nost imporl'Mit h- •*' oi evVendiluiv and nmM, of them were 
eou.strnei.'d lor }*■ ' ""i- H'*' N<irth-\V< sti in frontier. 'I’he 

Mgoious piosuui MiUviiy constnietion had already 

1 irgel*’ ad.h.i 1" '' ' 1""^ h) the State during the pn yiout; 

ve.M-.*^ Ueal'-oM’.!, I I lie special grant for the mohilI^ation.*’ 

St'i'uKM.: !>'- " vui) or i\)ri’LAii Ukm.vm-'S. 

AVo turn fi-’k' 1 li**' ^prctdies to tho uowspapors— 
thou'di it. is if i[ ■ -Ihlo within our limits of sjiaco to 
givo^inro th.ri ; glinipso of tho eiiticisius which, 
porvado tho j. i.iMi.'of oduoated iudii The /ndu- 
/*, a/uhs/t, ono «d‘ too most subor ;iud tlioughtfill of 
Indian ' published a long article ciiticising 

the JUidgot, pond by point. “Tint tho surplufcos 
were nut expe h 'b ‘‘‘^^d consequently no provision was 
made for light- mng tho burdens on tlio poor ; that 
there w'as none lu tiie Wupreiuo JiOgislalive Council to 
liiui the ibiws In tho Budget; that none of the 
members cured m discuss a policy which^ has often 
been discus-^ed w it hout profit ; that tho Ciovornmen.t 
of Imlia, in spite of a surplus, would not think of 
taking a general view of their position which is as 
essential in times of trouble as in times of pn spenty,; 
that Sir James AVestland merely acts as ok 
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Acoouatant General and not as a Finance Minister 
intent on putting the Indian finance on a firmer basis ; 
Hieae matters will not bo considered satisfactory by 
anyone except the Government of India and its 
financial adviser. By the rest of the civilised world 
tliey will be taken to indicate a supreme disregard 
on the part of the ruling authorities towards the 
wants and wishes of tho subject races.” On the sub- 
ject of Famine Insurance Fund the Indu-Prahuh 
said: — 

** We 010 bound in justice to Sir James Weatlaud to say that 
he has done one act of >rrace, though it is a partial one, by 
restoring the Famine and Insurance grant and charging it on 
tho revenues. Thus in the accounts of 189-1 and 189.3-96 
the grant again appears to tlie amount of a erore of rupees, 
most of it being charged partly under the Famine Relief and 
Insurance and partly under tin* Railtvay Revenue Account. 
When the Govomment took upon itself the obligation of 8 (*tting 
apart every year €l,o() 0 ,fl 00 it levied the assessed taxes to meet 
the obligation. The (iovcinment, therefore, is Inumd at least 
to spend the whole amount it has received from the asscased 
taxes, if not £ 1 , 6 ( 11), 000 a year, on objects for uhich the fund 
vraA originally iiitendcJ. But the Government has not met its 
obKgations fully, liihfead of continuing to fulfil its duty— fur 
the Famine Insurance Fund is in the nature of a trust~tho 
OoTcrument have actually cut down the Jinuual grunt by fully 
one-third, if we take tho auu-uiit fixed originally to be in 
rupees, and by nearly a-half if we take the amoiiid, as in fad 
it was, to be originally fixed in i^oimds sterling. Tliis reduc- 
tion of tho gix'int, which Sir J imos xvants the Govermnent to 
make a pt'nnanent one. is not at all justifiable, considering the 
history of tho measure and the state of the country.” 

Tub Lam) Bkvk.vue: A “ Eelextlessly Ex.ut- 
i\(; ” System. 

In the opinion of the Indu-Prakash one of tlie chief 
blots on the picture drawn by Sir J. Westland is the 
Land Revenuo : 

“Apart from the qucstjun of rack-rent, it seems as if the 
revenuo to d<Tive<l from land haa reached its maximum 
limit. The bad seasons and famines, now in one district and 
then in another, whetlif r called by their r^^l name or not, tell 
tlieir own tale. lu sjiito of tho highly scientific and roleiit- 
Icaaly exacting system of collecting land revenue, the estimated 
income is not realised. In the Central Provinces, for instance, 
the Finance Minist<T do. *. n<»t expect, in 8 i>itt 5 of .an inenaise of 
^.4,7 .'>,000 owing to rexlscl .assessments, tho probable collec- 
tions for th(? next year to <■< m.i up even to the budget esti- 
mates of this year.” 

The Hube Moxsteh (w Military Expenditure. 

^ Finally, tho Indu-P/(il>f&/i discusses with something 
like the resignal ion of despair the appalling burden 
of military expenditure : 

** Of late it has grown xvithout boiinds, and one cannot tell 
when it will remain stationary. With the military party in 
the ascendant both in Fiuflaud and India, our poor country is 
fated to lie enished by tla liuire and heavy monster of military 
^penditure. Nearly the wliole yield from tho land revenuo 
is to b (3 spf ut on him, and still ho seems co be as hungry as 
ever. This year it is the (.’liitraUexpedition which swells the 
bill. It is well to bring out here a fact which is worth noting. 
I^rd George Hamilton <luiirig the first debate on Chitral 
glibly mentioned that the o. cup.ation of Chitral would not cost 
India additional expense. Air. Balfour, too, said the same or 
mmilar thing. If they .<iaid this tiling und^ instruction, wo 
must blame the India Office, if they their own 

fluthority we must charge them with a negligence of 

duty as ministers of Her Alajestjfif'AIlf’ Clueen. In any 
we, it is interesting to note Unit, expenditure 

iiipiiiTed in connexion v ith the Chitral expedition, amounting 
lo iaore than one crore and koventy^Ave I^hs of rupees, tiw 
iM^mon of Chitral and its coxnmnnioatlons will cost, under 
this IU.2$,17,000 y«ar, 
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words of the Fbianoe Minister — ‘ addlHonal expenditure under 
other heads of the esthnates.’ 

“The Military Despotism which prevails 
IN India,” 

The same note is to be found in all quarters of the 
Indian press. The blots to which the Indu-Prakiuh 
directs attention receive universal notice, and the 
reader is left with a profound sense of the mono- 
tonous, despairing cry which educated India raises 
in vain against the policy of her bureaucratic rulers. 
We may conclude with two further extracts upon 
the vital question of military expenditure. “The 
Chitral expedition,” writes the Bengalee^ 

“ was estimated to (;ost only 15 lakhs of rupoes. It has 
cost, as now appears from the Financial Statement, a orore and 
75 lakhs of rupees. Is it so very unlikely that wo may have 
another expedition like the one for which we had to pay a 
little hill of nearly '.I crores of rupees ? It is difficult to anti- 
cip^iitc what may or may not happen on tho frontiers. Ex- 
j>oditions beyond tho frontiers represent tho normal order of 
tlnngs. As the Government has to provide for its ordinary 
Civil and Military establishment, it may in tho same manner 
set ajiart a certain sum of mo’iey — a million or two — on the 
expenditure side for our ever-retmrring frontier expeditious. 
What will beeomo of the small surplus balance of 50 lakhs of 
rupees, if there is to bo another Chitral expedition ? What will 
become of this surplus balance, if there is to bo a sudden and 
unex|>ected fall in the exchange The surplus will then be 
eouverted into a deficit, and another year of deficit wdll be 
added to the long category of such years. As in previous 
years, so also now, military charges loom largely on the view’. 
They absorb our revenues, impoverish our people, demoralize 
our Government and a(‘-centii;iLo the military despotism which 
prevails in India, and which, if Knglish rule is to be permanent, 
must be replaced by a more popular form of Government. 

“Tiii.-s Lamentable Waste of Money.” 

Similarly tlie Hindu points out that the Chitral 
expedition has, of course, cost a great deal more 
than the Government at first anticipated, or were 
willing to avow to tho public : — 

“ In the Budget of last year Sir James Westland provided 
the ridiculously small amtnmt pf Rx. 150,000, and had the 
vain h()p »3 that the prd]^arationa that were being made might 
not eventuate in war. But not only did war actually happen, 
hut it has co.st much more than Lord Elgin and his Coimcillors 
had at first an idea of. The expedition cost Rx. 07,200 in the 
accounts of 1804-95, Kx. 1.047,500 in tho Revised E.stimate of 
LS95-9(;, besides a further sum of Rx. 20,000 which will come 
under ), ymeiit in 1890-97, mskiug a total of Rx. 1,734,700 in 
India, !)esulos a sterling expenditure in replacement of stores 
of € 10 , 000 . This is the co.st of the expedition ; hut tho per- 
manent occupation ‘ has left us a legacy of permanent 
exj^iidituie’ which amounted in 1895-96 to Rx. 102,200, and 
which will involve in 1890-97 an expenditure of Kx. 231,700. 
Sir James Westland did not give ns all tho particulars of the 
expenditure already incurred, or of the annual expenditure in 
future years. But the figures given show that for tho luxury 
of watching tho internocino civil struggle of barbarous chief- 
tains the taxpayers of India have had to pay for the expedition 
nearly two crores of rupee.s, besides a number of lives lost and 
tlie amount of suffering inflicted, and will have, In addition, to 
pay so much as 25 lakhs of rupees every year in futizre. It is 
inipossible that the Govemmonf of India in this country or in 
England can justify to posterity this lamentable wa^tt® of 
money at a time when the public finances were in a stai^ of 
the acutest crisis.” 

We only hope that members of Parliament and 
^;^bers will pay heed to these warning voices^ wbacli 
"were never more urgently needed than now 
the oj^imism.of the India Q4lee 
of India, ; 
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REACTIONARY EXT ED PRISES -AND AFTER. 


It is an ominous fart that tho Government of India 
is exliibiting a disposition to introduce measures of 
a reactionary character which, even thougli they be 
regarded in tho most favourable light, must i)roduco 
a majchmm amount of irritation with the possibility 
of securing a minimum amount of good. Tho recent 
Bill, now greatly moditied, for the Amendment of 
tho Legal Practitioners Act, furnished an instructive 
example of this unfortunate tendency. If the object 
of the Bill was to suppress “ touting ” altogether, 
the Government was undertaking a hopeless task. 
No- legislation will sinreed in removing an evil 
which requires remedies of a totally different nature. 
Respectable members of tho Bar— and they are 
probably the majority— are unanimous in condemn- 
ing “ touts ” as well as those members of their own 
profession who, deliberately or through carelessness, 
make it possible for “ touts ” to obtain a livmg. 
Perhaps the honest legal practitioner is a greater 
eufferer from the iniquitous system of daJah than 
the suitor who falls into the “ tout’s ” clutches. The 
honest pleader is deprived of work which would 
otherwise have fallen to his share. The suitor, no 
doubt, sometimes falls through sheer ignorance a 
Tietim tdthe harpies who infest the Courts, but just 
as dfteu with hie eyes* open he entrusts himself and 
hit person who, as he knows, has no legal 

purpose of a few rup^s. 
ouch suitors ag^nst persons who, 


are not scrupulous in their dealings is no doubt a 
praiseworthy act, and such provisions of the Bill as 
had this object were accepted without demur by the 
legal profession in India, and by the public at large. 
But there was no justification for another provision 
in the Bill which would practically have degraded 
and punished the honest practitioner for the mis- 
deeds of the offending “ hanger-on.” The law as it 
now stands is probably stringent enough against the 
erring pleader. If ho bo convicted of giving broker- 
age or commission to a “ tout,” ho can be sentenced 
to a term of six months’ imprisonment, apart from the 
disciplinary punishment of having his name struck 
oil the rolls. In Western countries misconduct on 
the part of an attorney or solicitor is rarely visited 
with such condign punishment. Perhaps it is this 
fact which influences the Judges of the High Courts, 
who have never yet, in a single case, imprisoned an 
offendiDg pleader. What then were the purposes 
for which the Government of India recently attempted 
to lower the sfaluK of legal practitioners by making 
them answerable to district judges and commis- 
sioners for alleged ads of misconduct? Hitherto, 
though legal practitioners might be temporarily 
suspended by the district judges, the High Courts 
alono wore empowered to adjudicate on their cases 
and inflict punishment on thorn. 

There are two purpohcs wliich underlie the Govern- 
ment’s reactionary measure, though they found 
no place in the statement of objects and reasons 
which accompanied tlie Dill. In a large number of 
cases pleaders had been suspended by district judges 
and reported to the 1 1 igh Court as unfit to practice 
at the Bar, but in all except a few instances the 
High Courts refused to accept the recommendations 
of the district judges, and either acquitted the 
pleaders or inflicted a nominal punishment on them. 
Tho proposed moaFino w^as, therefore, directed in 
some sort against tin' judges of the High Court, 
with the object of diminishing their power and 
transferring it to t)m subordinate courts. In the 
iirst instance, it is true, the Calcutta High Court 
acquiesced in tho proposed change. But after mature 
reflection it cliaiigcd its views, and, through its 
Registrar, wrote the following letter to the Govern- 
ment of India : — 

•‘As regards Section' J and 4 of tho Bill, I am to say 
that on further ((oi'i li i-Uion, and having regard to tho 
stringent <*haraiti*r nl ilic proposed legislation, tho judges 
have decided to withdr.'n for the present tho recommend ution 
eonlained in their letter, that Soc. H of the Act 

should bo HO atncmlt'U as to enable the district or sossions 
judges, or chief continuing revenuo authority to whom the 
proceedings of subortlin.ito exiurts are to bo submitted, to 
suspend or dismiss tlif ]>!*Miler or mukhtai'^ subject to an appeal 
to the High Court. Tiny think that the provisions inserted 
in the Bill in aetiordanc*- with that recommendation should bo 
jihandoned, and that no diange should ho made in the existing 
law in this resiKH t. ’ 

The other purpose which may on good grounds 
bo assigned to tho measure arose from the fact that 
pleaders and mnlMu's show a degree of independ- 
ence which is not always relished by tho executive 
authorities. Not only do they freely criticise the 
Government in their public utterances, and load 
public opinion in agitating for reforms which we 
not acceptable to the Gtavenunent, but in munici- 
palities and district bottdii they cannot bo easily 
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controlled by tJio district magietrates, and flometimea 
prove troublesomo when the executive authorities are 
desirous of pushiug through a reactionary measure. 
It would, of course, have been an easy solution of 
this diiUculty to place tlio men who dared to think 
for themselves under the control of district judges 
and commissioners, wlio might have made short work 
of troublesome indivitiuala. 

That such a retiogiade measure should have pro- 
voked a sioi'iii of indignation and given rise to 
criticism which was as unfavourahlo as it wae 
unanimous is not to be wondered at. The objectiiiiia 
raised against it well' as varied as they woie unan- 
swerable, and may la' suiuiuarised as follows ; — 

[u] Tho Bill, in i»s original form, would havo 
low'cred the position cf legal practitioneis, and, by 
degrading them, li ivo aggravated tho evils Avliich 
it was intended 1» reinuve. Tho (JovtTnmcnt of 
India professed to bo ajtuate<l by a desire to 
elevate tin* pMhiti'm oi pleaders and mnLhftifs. It 
would surely haw mi a very curbnis Avuy of nlUiiii- 
ing tliis end, t(j dcgi ado them in the estimation of 

OtluTS. 

{li) It was not m(■c^sary to subject pleaders to the 
proposed indignity in order to suppress “touting.” 
JNo rcasontible iieistm C(»ukl object to tlm punishment 
of “touts,” nnd of I' /.al practitioneis who oncourago 
“touting/' lint ho\'^ dojudving tlie nu iiila i-^ oi tiio 
Bar of ih('ir privdego of being triml by the Higli 
Ciuirt would liavo loMb c! to put down ‘ touting, ” no 
one v('iifined to cxjdai.n. 

(c) lti‘> most f!(‘sir«ilde in the iiitcivsts (d’ jusiit.u 
that b'gi'i pra<'t iom should feailes^y disdnugo 
their dutits. In the M«d'ussil, wliorc) tliere is an utter 
absence ot public op!ni(>ii, and judges and magi.;- 
tratos are disj^oscil unduly to assert tiiejr pti'^iiion, 
this is not an (* isy tasl:. To havo made pleaders sub- 
servient to distnct jmlges and e(iruml.-sioiici s would 
hnvel een a ht avy blow li) the adininistralionof jio tice. 
Couhl it h'C ex[i(('i(’d tliat a legal pr.udit'.onf r under 
tho proposed 1 iw woiiM ho able as fieely to ejo^'S- 
examiiie witue*Js, i y as fully ami fairly to argue a 
case in Avhirdi t!i(5 iudge had furnKul an opinion 
against his clii'iir, wlnui he knew that t!a' same 
judge might iiuiiiili.itt or punish him for any alleged 
misconduc t V ivrov*. mg what wo do of human nature 
we may leasonably cemd udo wrhat lino of (lomluct tlio 
pleader or invlJ fdr woidd liavo ])oeii Jikoly to a«h)pt, 

{d) The propi.^^ed diniso not only stunk a blow at 
tho legal praciif i( Ti' V, but at the juihlu* gcumrally. 
If passed it W(?ild iiivo deprivid suitors in tho 
Mofussil Courts of tile piivilego of engaging iu(*u 
who would foai']fS‘-l\ ami lioncstly discdifirge thedr 
duties, and wIuj woulrl havo in view' sohdy the 
interests of their dicnli. 

{t) Kxperienco iias diowm that in something like 
75 per cent, of tho ci-C'-i, tho High Courts Imvo 
disagreed with tho di.-'ra t judges in tlio reports they 
have sent up against h gal jiractitioners. Tlie now 
Bill i^roposed, thcrdoio, pj place tlieso men at tlio 
mercy of the judges wlio had been found unecpial to 
the task of weighing tlio ovideuce or t-pureciating 
the gravity of an ohmeo alleged to have been com- 
mitted. That some of tlieso judges had so failed is 
not surprising, for though somo of them are men 
Ct .^pe judgment and experience, others have been 


transferred to tho Bench from the executive service 
and cannot show more than seven or eight years’ 
service altogether. It often happens that such 
judges carry their executive bias with them, or from 
want of experience commit serious mistakes. The 
Government scaretdy displayed a great degree of 
statemanahip w'hoii it proposed to tiansfor jurisdic- 
tion in a class of diflicult and often intricate cases 
from the High Courts to subordinate and loss ex- 
perienced Courts. It is, therefore, witli extreme 
satisfaction that tlio public learned tliat somo of the 
moat ohjectioiiable clauses in tho Jhll were to be 
Avithdrawii at tho iiiatanco of tho Select Coinmittoe 
appointed to report upon it, and tliat tlie Bill wumld 
bo thoroughly re-'ast. Sir Alexander Miller, speak- 
ing in tlio Logislativo Council on March 1‘Jth, said : 
“ When 1 presented this ro])oi‘t a week ago 1 stated 
that tho ^Select (jommittco had imule very oxtensivo 
alterations in tho Bill as originally prowseutod — 
alterations which really amounted to a recasting of 
tho Bill.” And even tho /./////. on March 18th, 
commenting on tho measuio in its now^ and revised 
form, wrote : 

“It h admitt*‘d ih.,! ;>r'»vo jn-. \ail. l)ut not gnivo 

cuouurh to lusfity tic isitioduction ol :i wluch w<mid in 

in.iny c.ws n'Milt in dcpi iv iri;^' ijmi-rant hi iu’.iiits of pnd’cNfrioiuil 
a.ssi..t.tn( c r, wliilo it wnuld only nau’h the evil of 

touliini’ on iM'irpji divcly ran; i).'< when tin' tout 

pi'oxcd ill. til .1 loiriic. ’J lio t-righial ]>M»]i(»“;ds 

ga\c attipli* ()j)]>nrtiuntli •< I'ur tla' gratiticjition of jxTMitiiil 
auliuosity, ll, ;l lh.> jaMctirc of n ])li'adcr W'li.s m ido to 

dopp/id lii<- indnidiitl dj.'-"irtiun ct ttn* (dliccr ]>’ ('.siding 

o\iT .1 kx a] (. -•ml \ di'lilMi- ] « esuiidc tin' judge 

of tin* of .my jaartUioui c, who \\(»ulil f iiLhwil.h t.ui lii-^ 

occupitioi; ‘^vaie. 

Tlie lecrnt attomptb at reactionary legislation havo 
thus proved abortive. But they tmich us, neverthe- 
le.ss, r.iuie than onc' h-sjoii. They seem to disclose a 
certain di^^JU»^iti(m on tlio juirt of tho f'Xccutivo 
authoritlo.s in Judia to pay scant regard (we use no 
harslier plirasc ; to t!io privileges of tlio people. 
With avo'.ved iiitoritioii of imjiroving the ad- 
miiiisiralioTi of justice they jiroposed a measure 
Avhich invohed tlio pratii'al abolition of trial by 
jury, and with tlu‘ avowed iuteniiou of raising the 
(>[ tho Jkir, they propo.sod a moasuro which 
w'onld havo degraded leg.il practitioners and made 
thoiJi suhsorviont to tho ollLcial classes. It is most 
necessary, ilir rc'foro, tliat wo aliouhl be on our guard 
lor tliO future and carefully weigh tho effects of any 
leginlatioii wiileh may bo proposed by tlio Govern- 
ment of India. Another inferouco from reubnt 
events is that the Govornment has liegun to recognise 
tho oxistonce of piiblic opinion in India, ajld the 
expediency of somotiinos giving way to it. It was 
in tliis spirit that it siirronderod tho objectionable 
clauses in tho dury Jhll and in tho Legal Practi- 
tioners Bill. If Avitli a united voice the people of 
India declare tlioir opinions, and calmly and per- 
sistently press their claim to bo heard, it will be a 
diflicult task for tlie Government to ignore them. It 
is, moreover, by no means an unsatisfactory foaturo 
of these attempts of the Government of India at 
reactionary legislation that they have caused non- 
ofhcial Buropoans in India to make common cause 
with the Indians. SiritirifUth Evans, who is under- 
stood to be in high jbvour with the GoTemmeiit 
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India, was a member of the Select Oommittee in the 
case of both measures, and in both cases took the 
popular view. With reference to the cotton duties 
it was noticed with satisfaction that Europeans and 
Indians combined together to protest against the 
action of the (xovornment of India. May we not 
hope that non-oliicial Europeans are beginning to 
see that it would often bo more to their advantage 
to make common cause with the people of India for 
the promotion of the common welfare of all V 


POJ.ITICAL SCIENCE.^ 


There is a story of a tlirifty labouring inan who, as 
tho fruit of his savings, gradually acquired a home- 
stead of his own with a garden, and afterwards a 
field and a pond, and ducks to inhabit tho pond. 
Then, as his savings still .uicumulated, ho invested 
pounds not a few in a etoamship company. But 
after a short period of prosperity and handsome 
dividemls tlioro came a day when the company paid 
nothing to its shareholders, perhaps even made a 
call upon them. Re returned homo from tho half- 
yearly meeting dejoctod and morose. AV'iien ho 
fook up his gun and slouolied out of tho house 
^ without saying a word, his wife’s fears wore aroused. 
iSho followed him, and found liini standing hy tho 
pond, taking aim at tlio diudis and killing them one 
by one. It was in vain tliat she tried to dlssuado 
him. “You lot mo aloiio, Jemima Jam*,*’ lie 
answered Iier stubbornly. “ I’m sick of it all. Xo 
“ m'jre fioal in ;i properiif for me I'' 

’I’o append a moral to a story is to go somo way 
towards sj>oiIing it. Ibit as it would hardly havo 
been permissible to toll tho story horo witliout 8v)mo 
ulterim* purpose, the reader will pardon tho moral 
for tho sako of tlio story, and, after a sullicient 
interval, proceed to tho grave consideration of the 
moral itself. More morals than one aro possibbu 
The ethical philosopher miglit point out, if ho wore 
an utilitarian, tho futility of the rovonge ; if an 
altruist, tho injustice to tiio ducks. But our ooucorn 
is rather with tho standjioiut of the logician, who 
would show that tlio labourer was led into his 
useless act of destruction by a false analogy, or by 
making a faulty classiiication baaed on uneaaoutial 
resemblances. ’Phe object of Political Science is to 
save us from similar oirovs in a higher sphere, where 
they are lo.s8 ludicrous hut more common andc<jually 
disastrous. For many of the current classiUcations 
on which men l[)aHe their judgments in history and 
politics Lave little more to recommend tlieoi than 
the superficial classification which condemned tho 
ducks to an untimely en<l because they belonged, 
like the unprofitable steamers, to the unlucky 
category of “floating propert}'.” When we divide 
states into monarchies, aristocracies, and democracies ; 
when we follow the ancients in contrasting tho 
government of the one and the government of the 
many; when we sharply distinguish tho unitary 
state from the federation; when, lastly,- we exalt the 

* ** Ibtredlietiou to Political Scaeuco.” Two Series of lico- 
turM, <Bf ^hr J. K. Seeley, Litt.D. London: 
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state Ik it enjoys “ liberty ”«nd bemoan Ike state 
that lacks it~are we sure, in all these cases, that 
we know exactly what we mean or that we are 
expressing a really important distinction ? “ Realise 
“ your ideas,” one of tlie best of Oxford teachers, 
the late Mr. R. }j. Ncttleship, was never weary of 
repeating. It would he difficult to name a maxim 
more useful whether in philosoiffiy, in literary 
criticism, in history or in politics. What a mass of 
pretentious writing in uU those subjects dwindles 
away the moment tho simple test is applied I 
“Realise your ideas; bring your abstracts to con- 
“ cretos ; define your t.wms.” The Student who 
wishes to be ludped to carry out this golden rule of 
all clear thinking for liimself could hardly have 
better guidance tlinu is alTorded by tho two courses 
of lectures on Polifical ycienco delivered at Cam- 
bridge iu 188-Lh })\ the late Professor Seeley, and 
now])ublished by Mc.smv, .Afacmillan in tlieir Eversley 
serifs. What Professor Seeley called “tlio con- 
“ fusion of thought in \\hich wo cheerfully and 
“ good-naturedly live ” is well illustrated by our 
careless use of “that I. hissed word” (as tlie old 
lady reverently said of (ho word “Mesopotamia” 
in her Bible)— “ tint blessed word,” Libcrhf, 
Originally it ^s’as not a political term, expressing 
a relation between iho citizen and the Govern- 
ment, but a legal t<rn), expressing tho fttatns 
of tho citizen as compared with others who were 
non-citizons. ' Tho of the slave does not exist 
ill moderu Europe, and “ our liberty is a metaphor 
“ wiiich has boon, as it weio, cut adrift; it o.xpresses 
“ a resomblunco, an nmilogy, winch wo can never tost, 

“ because thephcmuucuoH to which it point sis entirely 
“unknown to us” ■ p. 1 lop In Ids sixth lecture, Pro- 
fessor Seeley distinguishes threes diil’eroiit senses in 
which the word “iiiu rfy” is popularly used. First, 
as Mdi(?u W 0 say tK' (ln'cks fought for “liberty” at 
Marathon, it stands for national independence. 
Secondly, in tho chu^ic il stories of tyrannicide, and 
iu flio history of the 1/iglish constitutional struggles 
of tho seventeeiilli cmituiy, it stands for responsi- 
bility of govoriimoiit. 'Jdiirdly — and this is a use 
seldom distinguisluMi from the second, yet needing 
to ho kept quite di^liiicj— it stands for a limitation 
of the province of go\ mnmeut. In this third sense, 
which Professor Stv lcy regards as the mo^t useful in 
political sci.'iici', lilx r^y is a good or a bad thing 
according to circumvliUM cs. Complete liberty would 
moan utter anarch \ ; but as nations havo often 
suffered from an e\'' < ^s of governnumt, liborfyin. the 
sense of restricted government (apart from the 
attractive associations of the other uses of tho word) 
seems to us dosirabh'. Vet it is important for the 
historical student to uiiderstand “ the rclativenoss of 
“political truth” ip. 187). Professor ISeoIoy does 
not shrink from the paradox that even religious 
intolerance “was, in its own time and place, not 
“absolutely condcmnuble ” : toleration, introduced 
jirematurcly into ground not prepared to rc(‘oive it, 
would havo aettd as a solvent to the state to which 
it was applied. Nor must nations and governments 
be looked at without regard to their foreign environ- 
ment ; the pressure of external enemies is often the 
best justification of repressive measures within. 

“ The old restrictive legislation seems to be com- 
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“ monly assumed to have been al^ajs utterly inde- 
fensible. This hind of dogmatism in politics I do 
*‘not understand ” (p. 136). 

Another word that has been “ soiled by all ignoble 
“use’’ is Jrij^focrar/i. It means properly, of course, 
**the government of the best,” and is expressly con- 
trasted by Aristotle AVI th “oligarchy*’ as existing 
for the good of the governed and for no narrow and 
selfish ends ; but partly because it constantly tends 
to degenerate into oligarchy, partly because oligarch}' 
persistently usurps its name, it shares tho ill- repute 
that is duo only to its perverted form. So sadly 1ms 
tho word declined from its first noblo meaning that 
wo hear in America (»f “a shoddy aristocracy,” “a 
“petroleum aristocracy,” and the like. 

It is nearly three centuries since Bacon’s yuvum 
Orgatnim did so much to emancipate natiir.al science 
from tho fetters of Ail^totolian traditions. Bolitical 
science has not obtained, and did not altogether need, 
tho same emancipation. Plato and Aristotle arc 
still, and Avill probably long remain, “the first of 
“those who know” in this subject. Whom of tho 
moderns shall we set beside them ? Not Comte nor 
Buckle, certainly, nor Herbert Spencer, nor Professor 
Seeley. But accumulated experience has supplied 
us with many data for our science that the ancients 
did not possess. They had in view the intense but 
narrow political life of tho small city-state. We, in 
our politics, have in view the large modern country- 
state ; in our broad outlook over history, many forms 
of state, primitive and ciA*ilized, European, American, 
Asiatic. Of what use are the old Greek divisions of 
states into monarchies and republics, into aristo- 
cracies and democracies, to the student of Hindu 
society or Hindu history ? We need for our modern 
studies new catogoriei, such as those which Pro- 
fessor Seeley suggests— “ states organic, states in- 
“ organic ; tribal states, theocratic states, states 
“proper; city-states, country-states centralised or 
“ decentralised ; federations strong or weak ; states 
“ where government has a large province, states 
“where it has a small one; states which ha\'e a 
“ government-making organ, states which have not; 
“states whore the power of government is in one 
“ hand, states whore it is distributed,” 

Such a classification of states as is hero roughly 
sketched is eminently suggestive and stimulating, 
and it is freed from any obscurity that may possibly 
cling to it by the brilliant concluding lecture. In 
this the history of the world is rapidly reviewed witli 
the object of showing how the categories may be 
applied. All the lectures are full of the high 
seriousness Avith which Sir .John Seeley regarded 
history and politics and tho duties of his own pro- 
fessorship. The concluding page speaks of the 
lectures, in the claim they make for political science 
as the proper function of the historian, as “seed 
“cast upon the waters.” The seed is not wasted. 
The historian is not likely to go back from the 
province claimed for him. The view of history’ that 
Professor Seeley inculcated with so much genius will 
not be forgotten, though his earnestness may haA’e 
led: him unduly to disparage the function of the 
>il|utator» the singer of the prose, epic of a natloi^*s 
past live 9 n the print^ 

, ^luine, as unscientific Ijivy ^e. 


spirit of a people in deathless words — this is some- 
thing more than prosecuting “ an insignificant 
“ branch of literature.” But the prophets are too 
apt to call each other “lying voices.” Let us hear 
from each his own message. 


INTELLECTUAL INDIA.’ 


It is but a short time since we had tho pleasure of 
commenting favourably on tho first two volumes of 
Mr. Bose’s patriotic and useful work. The present 
A'oliime continues the story with no less ability and 
fairness of judgment than were displayed in its pre- 
decessors. The subject is largo and complicated, but 
Mr. Bose selects bis main points with much dis- 
crimination, and disentangles the threads of influence 
with patience and address. Ifis object on this 
occasion is to indicate the nature and operation of the 
influences that have affected the Hindu intellect 
under British rule. His next volume will prove a 
still stronger test of his powers, for in it he proposes 
to develop the present incidental sketch of the 
moulding influences of the modern literature of India 
into a fairly complete account of the existing 
intellectual condition of the Hindus as reflected in 
literature. 

Mr. Bose opens his third volume with a luminous 
general introduction, summing up the substance of 
the facts he marshals ahej the conclusions he draws 
from them. His first chapter is preliminaiy — a 
rapid sketch of the history of the Hindu intellect 
from the ‘earliest times down to the commencement 
of the British rule. In tho Vedic period he finds the 
Indo-Aryans in all tho simplicity, the vigour, and 
the credulity of adolescence : this is the Age of 
Belief. In tho Buddhist-Hindu period — the Age of 
Beason — he finds them exhibiting the robustness and 
the philosophical spirit of muftured manhood. The 
Puranic period shows them in tho decay and de- 
crepitude of old age. , This is the somewhat 
dangerous commonplace of comparison of the life of 
a community with the life of an individual; but 
Mr. Bose refrains from driving it too far. The 
decadence he traces tb two main causes : first, the 
caste system, which, wliile it promoted spirituality 
and quietism, checked industrialism and com- 
bativeness, and rendered impossible the continued 
development of the civilisation based upon it ; and 
secondly, the Muhammadan conquest which swep^ 
away the kingly patronage of the Brahmans. 
downfall of the Kings meant the ruin of the leA^ed 
Brahmans whom they patronised ; and the rfln of 
tho learned Brahmans meant the ruin of Hindu 
literature and Hindu science, just as the everthrow 
of the Elshatriza Bajputs mefint the destruction of 
Hindu independence.” At the same time, “ it was 
chiefly the influence of jfohammadanism with its 
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doctrine of the brotherhood of man that produced 
that succession of earnest roformers who shed such 
lustre on India from the commencement of the 
fourteenth century to the beginning of the six- 
teenth ; and while the Muhammadan con^piest 
hastened the decay of the Sanskrit literature, it gave 
a decided impulse to the development of the ver- 
nacular literature, and it tended to elevate the lower 
classes, and to promote revolt against the inequality 
of the caste-system. 

The doctrine of equality, though as old as Budd- 
hism, had not sufficient vitality to be a motive factor 
in the progress of Indian society till it came under 
the anti-caste influence of British contact. Mr. Bo.so 
outlines the influences of Brillsh liberalism on India, 
giving special prominence to the spread of education, 
with its political, religious, social, and literary 
results. 

“ The soiiBc of individuality l>y tlio CMivIroii- 

nient has been a fruitful of imj>oitant cliaiigr.v. In 

religion, it first created a soniowhat < haotic confusion, but later 
on led to rationnlifiiio Hinduism . in social polity, it has 
diminished the Htringcncy of eas-lo rules. But its etfes t upon 
literature has been fur more remarkable than upon religion or 
society. The Hindu eajinot break through hi.s social bonds 
without exposing himself to peiiallles which cannot always be 
regained lightly. But there are no such restrictions upon 
independence of thought in literature. Educated Hindus who 
hold aloof from reforms which would subject them to the 
penalties of excommunication have no hesitation to exhibit 
their individuality in literature. Vernacular literature has 
made rapid strides towards progress within the last fifty years; 
and that this progress is attributable to English influence is 
inferable from the fact that the progress is greatest where 
Eugli.sh education has spread mo-si, and least w’hen3 it is most 
baeikward. Purely vernacular or puixjly Sanskrit education has 
done little for the improvement of vemaeulur literature .... 
The moat eminent writers in \eniacular literature within the 
last fifty years have all been Eiigli.'^h-educated men.’’ 

Mr. Bose recognises that the emancipated Indian 
intellect has been producing not only valuable and 
healthy results, but also much that is worthless, and 
even mischievous ; but he sees that such an evil is 
unavoidable under modern conditions of progress, 
and that its day will gradually pass. He also 
acknowledges that the renaissance is “marked rather 
by extent of surface than by depth.” The same 
criticism applies but too widely in the West as well 
as in the East, but still “ there can be no denying 
the fact that proportionately a great many more 
works of abiding interest appear in the West than in 
India.” The transitional state through which the 
Hindus are at present passing must be held to 
account for much, and to justify a prolonged suspon- 
sion of severe judgment. The material conditions of 
the country also handicap the people very seriously 
in the work of intellectual development. 

Turning to the influence of English industrialism, 
Mr. Bose points out that the immediate effect of it 
on India was *4o reduce the artisan class to the 
condition of agricultural labourers, at least to a very 
great extent ” — a step backward in the intellectual 
movement of the Indian community. The English 
mills and factories, however^ served as models, and 
during fh<i past quarter of a century “many new 
indu^les, conducted entirely by Indian agency on 
mo^prn iaeiQlods, have been started by the Hindus.” 

educa^on, as we stiw before, has made u 
a /small one.. Still, it is some- 


thing by no means inconsiderable to have got the 
ideas planted. “ The aversion of the upper classes 
from industrial occupations is gradually disappearing. 
Members of the highest caste are beginning to 
engage in industries such as tanning, oil-pressing, 
soap-making, etc., which have hitherto boon confined 
to the lowest castes.” Tlie advantages of a cheap 
standard of living and of local knowledge are, how- 
ever, “more than counti rhalanced by the disadwan- 
tages of want of capital and want of mechanical and 
scientific knowledge.” In dealing with tlie railways, 
Mr. Bose most properly points out, “they do not 
indicate the progress of In lia in any way whatever.’ 

“ The fab^ of Tndinn art i> ilo.niind. TJio doiirnid for it is 
daily deureasing’, and ^\iil « to decrcasj! as t];o price of 

labour ri-ch. In tlie.sc d.i\ - ut clu-ap imitation tilings, genuine 
art productions mpiiriiig \ \ ist amount of labour are not 
likely to hold their own. i ( is tin* Inrger induslrit's involving 
H(‘ientifie methods atul a})]>]i.inc< s. sul*1i as cotton manufaetuies, 
iron -smelting, paper-makiiiLr, itc., which are most likely to 
develop tlio resources of tin (ountiy and make it rieli, and 
Avliicli are, therefore, spi- i..lly needed. There i.s also «-on- 
siderahle .scope for the ap])li( , till >n of the metliod.s and results 
of modem science in agm iiK ur** The skilled labour needed 
for the manufacturing and airin ultural industries whicli arc 
dependent mure or less upon s< ieia e is of various grades. The 
trainiug required for the opiiatives would manifestly bo 
best given in primary scIi'M'N. But for teachers of such 
schools, chemists and othejs under whose direction largo in- 
du.Mtries, manufacturing and agricultural, are carried on, a 
superior degree of scienlifh tiamiug is required, whicli may ho 
cilled higher technical cdmatnai. Besides tlie engiueoriug 
colleges in the dilfcr»‘nt pr()\inees, and the chemical and 
jdiysicjil laboratories of lla* uiKlical colleges, and of such 
institntion.s as the PrcsitlciKy rollege of Calcutta and the 
Elphin.stonc College of Bomb.iy. tlicre are hut few institutions 
w’here higher te<*hnical cdiu ..tuai is now imparted in India.” 

The teaching of natural science has only in very 
recent jears found favour in the eyes of the Indian 
educational authorities. The obstacles in the way of 
its progress are somewhat serious, but they are likely 
to diminish \\ith collateral progress. There are but 
few openings for successful students, Europeans 
being almost always preferred. The allegation of 
native incapacity is a liaudy excuse, whatever may 
ho the solidity of the grounds for making it. And 
here, again, “the extreme poverty of the people” 
stands in the way. Still, a beginning has been 
made, and time runs in favour of gradual develop- 
ments. Mr. Bose reviews the progress of education 
generally — first Euglisli and then vernacular — and 
ho devotes a special chapter to the education of 
women. The omens are all favourable, though the 
actual results are not yot to boast of ; and the de- 
tails he gives are interesting and instructive. 

Perhaps the weightiest chapter of the hook is the 
oue dealing with the inlluence of the administrative 
policy of British rule. This topic touches the very 
heart of the whole question. The British peace is, 
of course, on the side of process, hut its influence 
is sadly marred by “the exclusive and unsympathetic 
policy^’ of the governing race. We, for our part, 
have always been insistent on the grievous conse- 
quences of such exclusiveness and lack of sympathy 
— consequences material and moral. Mr, Bose goes 
over the too familiar ground, firmly hut without 
bittemess, and he concludojB^ that the tendency of our 
policy “tas been to keep, down the material con- 
dition of India at a level lower than that of the 
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poorest and most backward country in Europe; to 
.suppress the natural aspirations of the flower of 
Hindu manhood; and to foster in them habits of 
thought and traits of character which are detri- 
mental to sound progress,” The indictment is a 
heavy one, and, iinliappily, it can bo fully sustained. 
Mr. Bose acknowlodges our good intentions. But, 
after all, “ it is lamculablo to think,” as 8ir George 
Cornewall Lewis wrote half a century ago, “how 
little good has liithorto resulted to the people of 
India from the acts of a Government \vhi( h has of 
late years been, prrliaps, the most boiiovolent whhjh 
over existed in any < ouiitry.” 

OUR LONDON LETTER. 

The Indian I’arliamoutary Committee, at ils meet- 
ing on April 2lyt, elected four memhors of its 
AN'orking Comrnitteo in the room of Mr. W. S. Caino, 
Mr. W. S. ]j. Maclciren, Mr. Dadahliui Naoroji, and 
hlr. A. AVohl). The four new members are ]>i\ G. B. 
Claik, Sir John Mr. C. T*. Scott, and Mr. A. R. 

Souttar. 

I)r. G r>. Clails, ho represents Caithness- shire, 
is a memiicr of the Ihitish Committee of the Indian 
National Congress, and is personally known in India, 
whenctJ lii5 ietuiiu*<l only a few woek^ ago. Ho is a 
doctor ()f medi(‘ine, and is said to devote almost as 
much time to politics as to patients. IMucated at 
the Uuiver-ities of Glasgow and Edinburgh, and at 
King’s College, London, he was for some years 
Coiisul-Geii(.ial in London for tlio South African 
Republic. Ho know^ all about tlio Boors, and would 
probably liavo }>eon Bresident Kruger’s liust if that 
cau’iuus state small had accepted Mr. Chamberlain’s 
invitation and conie to London. Dr. ('laik is one of 
tlio militant Radical ineinbers "of tin* Ilniiso cjf 
Coniuious. ills pojHilarity in Caithness may bo 
mea.siirrd by tlie fac t tliat at the last tlirc-cj General 
Elections his iiiajonly has been, roughly, abemt 
tlirce times as large as his opponent’s poll. Jjord 
George Hamilton Ims already iiad a ta.ste of l>r. 
Clark’s cjuality in ilic' Jhalawar busiues.s, and '*\ill, 
no doulit, hear from him again. 

8ir John Jamg, wlio also visited Inclia last (old 
weatlier, is c>iio of the few Englishmen wlio have 
made fortunes on i^lie other side of the Tweed and 
repiesent k^collish constituencies in tlie Homo of 
Commons. Hc^ is tin* scjeoml son of the late Adam 
Leng of Hull, and hrcithcu- of >Sir William (h Long 
of jShefFiekl. Jlorn in ]8*J8 and educated at Hull 
Grammar fScliool lie Ixc ime, at the ago of nineteen, 
eub-eclitor c)f the Jhill Adceriihvr and, fcnir years 
later, c-ditor and managing proprietor of the linndee 
which, witJi the Peopled Journal^ is a 
tower of strength in Jdhoral Scotland. Sir .Tuhn 
Leng, who has wiiitcn “America in 1876,” is 
thoroughly in sympathy with popular demands 
whether in Dundee or m British India. His ripe 
cxj^ience, sound judgment, and far-reaching in- 
Dco will stand the Indian Reform l)arty in good 
He enters thorouglily into the spirit of the 
which the poorest classes of Indian con* 
aiiisaers make against Ijcjrd George Hamilton’s re- 
i^djuatenent of the cotton duties. 


Mr. Charles Prestwich Scott, the editor of the 
Manchester Guardian^ is by common consent one of 
the most brilliant members of thd House of Commons. 
It would not be easy to overstate the advantages 
which luay accrue to the Indian reform movement 
from his active co-operation. Some twenty-five 
years ago, as an undergraduate at Corpus, Mr. Scott 
obtained a first in “ Groats.” A few years later he 
became editor of the newspaper which probably 
exercises more inil nonce upon public opinion in the 
North of Eugland than any other single force. 
Amateurs of the “new” journalism are sometimes 
heard to say that the Guardian is academic. The 
same critics would probably deny that “provincial- 
ism” is centred in Ijondon. When the Chitral 
(j^uostion w as being discussed the Guardian was, among 
morning journals, the strongest and most persistent 
opponent of the “forward” policy. 

In tho spring of 1801 a little knot of Oxford men 
were waiting in the new schools for the class list in 
the B(’L. examination. AViien tho clerk of tho 
schools produced the li.st he cilled attention, pri- 
vately, to one name among the “firsts” — tho name 
of a non-coilogiato student who had gone up to 
Oxford at tin: ago of forty, or Ihoroaliuuts, and had 
already secured a first in Jurisprudence. Lour years 
later Mr. A. Roliin^oii Souttar was elected member 
for Dumfriefishire, having in tlio meantime unsuc- 
cessfully contested the city of Oxford in opposition to 
oir George CJie.sney. Mr. Souttar is not only a 
lawyer, but also a civil engineer and an Aberdonian. 
Ho has spent iimiiy years in f iidia and know's the 
country and tho pou[»Ie well, as Lord Ripou, among 
others, is able to testify. Tlie working committee of 
the Indian Parliamentary Committee could not have 
found a wortliior eolloaguo. 

Tlio Indian Piirliamontary Committee w’ill shortly 
vSiilmiit to Lord George Hamilton a Memorial in 
favour of tho oxemptiij, alike from excise and im- 
port duty, of all cntlu» cloths wliicli do not contain 
any yarn of liighcr than twenties. Tho Cora- 

luittoo will, w'o ui^jrstand, sui)[)ort their recom- 
mendation on tli^^ grounds that the suggested 
I’omibsioTi of tax n]'on coarser cloth will give relief 
to tliO extent of lakhs to tlio poorest classes, 
already deprossod by a i,0()0 per cent, duty on tho 
salt they consume { viz , rs. 8 annas per maimd on 
w’liat costs only 1 anna to produce) ; and that the 
recent imx»osition of 10.1 lakhs of taxation uj^on 
coarser cloth is especially open to objection because 
tho rest of the re-arrangement involved tho remia- 
sion of df lakhs (or, if the duty on fine yarns bo 
added, 51 lakhs) of taxation, hitherto paid by the 
less needy idasscs. 

Tho Committee will aJso point out that, while the 
tho solo original ground for imposing excise duty 
was to jirevent tho imxiort duty from operating 
protectively, the per (lent. excise recently imposed 
on coarse cloth operates protectively in a high degree, 
inasmuch as Bombay and Manchester together 
supply at most two-iifths of the Indian consumption 
of such cloth, while three-fifths are produced by 
mills in Native States and by hand looms thiou^' 
out India. Lord G. Hami^n will be remincM 
that the new excise duty diai^tly encourages British. 
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subjects t.o start new mills iu Native States, and so 
deprive the population of British India of employ- 
ment which they would otherwise have obtained from 
the further development of this industry. Attention 
will also be calhd to tho fact that in many parts of 
India definite attempts are being made to organise a 
boycott of Euglisli cloth, and that as tlio ground of 
preaching this boycott is alleged injustice to India 
by the Government in favour of Laiicasliiro, siicli a 
movement is undesirable, if not actually dangerous, 
from a political point of view. 

As an indication of the feelings wlii(di have been 
excited by Ijord G. ITamilion’s read] iistmont of tho 
cotton duties, wo print the following commiinica' 
tion from an Ahmeduagar correspoiidciit “ By 
this time you must havo li'arnod how indignant 
India is at tho insulting trcalinont that it has received 
from the British Cahiiiet in the matter of the 
cotton duties. It is, pcrliaps, tlio fust inslaiico in 
the liislory of the world in winch, for the good wishes 
of a few individuals, the lt'<dijigs and opinions of 
throe hundred millions liavo boon insulted and 
mocktnl. If tho Indian iiicmbers of Logibhitive 
Councils liavo any semse ol duty, they will rtsigu 
their scats upon bodies for which Acts are manufac- 
tured in England. Tho mass of the people are 
doing their duty, IMecdlngs in all I ho principal 
towns of India havi' been lu hl, protesting against (he 
new legislation, and K'solvmg not to buy ijfuiea- 
shiro cloth till this iiijuo'jee is rcmov<?d. I w'as 

never for ihH)t, 0 (tion I am a hriai- trader. But 
f I fool insulted at tho attitude of tho India Ollii' < 
towaials Indian pnl-!i« opimun. The now Acts me m 
nothing else than that AMaiiclioster people would 
compfd ns to buy their g-u.ds. If 1 am a man, 1 
will not bo oomptlled. Till now T lia\e woin Kngbsb 
cloth. 1 will not wear ir iicieaft^'V, bocauso I can- 
not .set) my people slighted, livery true .s«ui t/f India 
ought to lead as 1 do. If iio is proud of his uiiiioiit 
civiii/ iliou, if lie is proud oi i^ruliamin idaii or Aryan 
doseont, if ho is proud oi hi^^ Mogiiul, Ihijput, or 
Maratha ancestor, if lie a man, he ought to 
lepulse this rule by Lam a.-hiro. AVe mu‘'t once for 
all open the eyestd liliiid. d Laucashiro and, throiipji 
tliem, tho e^ts of all Liiidand to the fact tlmt thr 
true way of developing Lnglisli tiaab' is m-t 
to put obstacles in the way of Indian trailo 
but to develop It. Ahmed iag.ur has already aeliievid 
a groat succcs.-n Tho eiotii jiKUch.iuts here havt^ 
ordered and obtained a largo stock of Indian cioili. 
Tho loaders have sot an examjde and tJm people aie 
following it. save our eonntry from oortain ruin 
England must set* the r(‘*nilts of its suiiadal policy, 
and she can only see tle’iii through Jiancashire. 
Let UR, therefore, burn — tlie common rcnusly of tJio 
JJakim "Laiicasliiro ami ourselves too, if m ecssary, 
to bring tho British Parliament to its senses.” 

Tho Boyal Commissum on Indian Expenditure 
continues its sittings at the Indian UHuo witli closed 
doors. A rumour was current sometime ago to tho 
effect that Lord Welhy ?iud his colleagues would 
probably relax tliis rule, and admit representatives 
of tho IVess, It is hard to see why such strict 
secrecy is observed. 

Tho Quetta Directory,” 189G (E. E. Golwala and 
C'o;y.Quotta), has probably served the purpose which 


its compiler had in view when tho first edition was 
issued in 1890. There then existed an “impene- 
trable haziness ” respecting Baluchistan, goographi- 
call}'”, historically, and socially. It is not tlie fault 
of Messrs. Golwala if tlm gloom baa not, to some 
extent, been dis])ellod. Tlio seventh edition of tho 
directory contains information on a largo variety of 
subjects, from a histury uf tho country to a tariff of 
prices for the liire of liackney carriago.s In Guotta. 
It is a “ Kelly,’’ a “ Whitaker,’’ and a “ Baedi'kcr ” 
at tho same time. W (< are given a directory of 
European residents in Quetta, with a full list of 
British Civil and INIilitary (es[)ecially Military') 
E-stablishments in the < ountry. Quito a third of the 
volume is devoted to laws and regulations in force, 
orders passed, and tic* iiilcs made under them })y 
tho Supreire and the liin d (loveriiment.s A < hapter 
on frontier railways (wnt.iins some valiiahle informa- 
tion, and tiio Indian ta\[).iyer wall oh^cM" with 
mixed feelings tli(' statcniont that tho tot.il co.-’t of 
117 miles of fioiiti< : i ulway is l:ilcli>. A 

desciiptivo aceouiit i f llio principal Ijuilding^ in 
thu'tta is intend«'l to ‘‘■u-vo as a giiide-hoolv liitho 
tourist, wdio may rcMigni^a civilisation in tin* form 
of several thurclies and j hrowory. 

INDIAN MlldLW'.'V EXPEN 1 )HT;P1’..^ 

by I ). \- ' Li'ia II \\ a' ii \ 

In the matter of ndlitary cxpc'hdiniro 1 Iiavo 
been for a long tiui'* a s u'l ol’ wandering minstrel 
on more than <'ni* pi,! h'lm. 1 i' Sir .Tames West- 
land says tliat e\< h o.go, and ('X'-hango alone, 
is tlio burthen of L- s »ng, I must acknowledge 
tlnil military cxpr’id'! !ir<*, mid tlnd oxpoaditurc 
aioiiO, has been the tloam of my minstrelsy from 
your to year duriyg dx last ten ycats. Bat the 
songst<*r who sang Ic tily of exebango is imw 
liu-’Iicd, not only in Lxl i, hut in Engbiud. Lxpurt 
o[»iuioii iuL Lnglaiul j > i.-av in aei'ord w ith our own, 
that tin* growth of itnabiry expenditure is a more 
])otent cause of the * !ih,irr<issed couiblioii of the 
tiii.iiMS’s of the than tho miicb-ahusod and 

blamoless exchange. I'ho paralilo urigiaaily given 
curviTicy to by the L inbay Presidency A.s.si.f’ atioii, 
Ihongli jcored at m aipreme Legislative Cotnicii, 
was soon taken up h\ t!io Lritish Committ(0 -if tlio 
Congress, ami vigor c Mipportetl twdie witlan tho 
last twelve moiillis ly Sir Auckland Colvin, the 
ox-Eiuanco Miiii.-t*u- whoso feet Sir .James W'est- 
laiid hail sit and t i.x* a many a Ics.son in Indiuii 
finance. It was i*. ImmmI by Sir David Jbirliouv, 
anotlier able Pinam Miiiiater, and the immediate 
successor of Sir ..Vuckland. As if these t^^o Indian 

* This iirlc Ic toiV'i''! "l 'tf ]>i>rli(nis nl tli;- A<hlii 

th-ii\( rr.l by Mr. W>i' !> i :u ihi- luflian National 
I)f<-(>mticr,’iu suppiat 'I die tliinl restitution, Avhii It u i' .C' 
follows: — •• Tbat thi ^ i jigiini reconls it . lirnt < mi , u hou 

tliut, in \ie\v of tho otiih ui.isso,! condition of the s of tho 

( ountry, the only rt'ii!i k\ for tho prcuoiit slito ot things is ft 
niatciial i-iuLailnli-ut m the . \x^enditurc on tin* tainj 'orvii ty atul 
('ther milUary expeiiditur.*, homo charges anti the cost of l ivil 
.T.(lniiiiistratinn, iiiid it iiodi'cs with satistaetiini that expert 
opiuioTi in Kiigl.'iml has now come over to the view of the 
Iiidian I'arliHiiientary t'omniitteo, that growth in niilitary ex- 
penditure is ft more potent cause , of ludiuu Imaneial embar- 
raswneut than the eoiidition of exchange.” 
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exj^rt authorities were not enough, there arose Mr. 
A. J. Wilson, an expert well known in English 
financial circles, to demonstrate with even greater 
force and freshness the utter fallacy of Sir James 
Westland’s assertion. The burden of the refrain 
did not end with him. It was soon taken up by two 
journals of the highest economic repute, the Statist 
and ih.Q Economist. The Congress has now been fully 
vindicated in its assertion regarding the appalling 
growth of military expenditure as the source of all 
our financial woes since 1885. Every word annually 
said from the Congress platform on the subject, from 
the date of the birth of the Congress at Bombay, has 
been verified. 

Sir James Westland, in his Budget speech in 1893, 
admitted that between 1885 and 1888 the military 
expenditure predominated, and that it embarrassed 
the finances. But ho asserted that since 1888-89 
exchange had been tlio only cause of disturbanco in 
the finances of the country. Here are his words : — 

“My arg^uTnint w.j.N tfi.it that increase (’namely, iucn*as« in 
military expenditure^ hatl been met by the fiscal steps we had 
recourse to in ISSS, and that the necessities that .iioi^e since 


1883 were due to exohai^, and exchange alone. It did not 
arise, therefore, in immecuata ooxmexion with the disoasaloii, of 
our present position.’’ 

This statement, coupled with another made by 
General Sir Henry Brackenhury, that during the last 
few years the real growth in the army services has 
been only lakhs, the remaining 57^ lakhs being 
entirely owing to exchange, has greatly surprised 
me. Sir H. Brackenhury observed : — 

“ Between 1885-8fi and 1803-91 there has been a rise of 62 
lakhs of rupees in military budget estimates, but of this 62 
lakhs, 57 Jr were due to fall in oxchtingo — the actual increase in 
all these years, apart from exchange, was 4,50,000 rupees.” 

I have failed to discover the slightest confirmation 
of these figures. The statements of both officials 
seem to have been made without due investigation. 
From the following short table which I have pre- 
pared of the details of army expenditure from 1888- 
80 — the figures being all taken from the annual blue, 
or rather yellow, books on the finance and revenue 
accounts of the (iovernmont of India — I find that 
neither Sir J. Westland’s nor Sir H. Brackenbury’s 
statements can be borne out. 


T)j-:tails of Net Army CifAiu^Es — 1887-88 compared with 1803-94. 


{Find Dec and Revenue Accounts.) 
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Now, according to the two official authorities I have 
named, the expenditure proper on the army services 
would show no material growth, but exchange would 
exhibit a. growth of 57 i lakhs. As a matter of fact 
the former is considerable and exfceeds the latter to a 
large extent. I may mention that all my figures 
have xeference to net charges— that is to say, gross 
minus the receipts under each head, 
effective services in 1887^88 in India cost 


13*25 croros. In 1893-94 they rose to 14*33 crores 
or a net growth of 1.08 crores. The charges in 
England under the same head between 1887-88 and 
1893-94 stood at ,1-80 and 2*13 crores ‘respectively, 
that is to say, they showed a net growth of 33 lakhiB. 
The total net growth was, therefore, e^ual to 1*41 
crores. What was the burden of exchange on the 
effective seSryices during the same Ib^ 

1887-88, When the avei^ rhte tM 
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16'8td. per Eupee, and the expenditure in England 
amounted to 1^80 crores, it amounted to 78*85 lakhs. 
In 1893-94, with the -rate at 14*54d. per Bupee, it 
oame to 106*17 lakhs. The increase equalled 30*32 
lakhs. In other words, the actual army effective 
charges were 1*71 crores more, exclusive of exchange, 
in 1893-94 compared with 1887-88. These figures 
contradict Sir James Westland’s and Sir llenry 
Brackenbury’s statements. But this is not the whole 
tale regarding the growth of military expenditure. 
The non-effective service charges, which almost 
wholly consist of pensions to Native and European 
armies, have to be considered also. In India, these 
stood at 73 57 lakhs in 1887-88. In 1893-94, they 
amounted to 80 43 or a growth of 6 80 lakhs. In 
England, they rose from 189*30 to 224 lakhs equi- 
valent to a growth of 34*70 lakhs. The total growth 
was 41*56 lakhs. Exchang6 in reference to these 
charges rose from 79 o4 to 1 15*50 lakhs or an increase 
of 60*02 lakhs. The combined charges for effective 
and non-effective services and exchange may now bo 
summarised as under : — 

Crores. Total. 

Effective Charges Qrow'th=^ 1 *4 1 

Non-Effective Charges do. = 0 42 

1 83 Crores. 

Lakhs. 

Exchange Charges, Effective 

Growth— -30 32 

Do, Non-Effective do. =:60’02 

0 90 „ 

2-79 „ 

It is clear, therefore, that, despite the difference 
of l*88d. per liupee, owing to the fall in the value of 
silver measured by gold, between 1887-88 and 
1893-94, the actual military expenditure was nearly 
twice as much as the charges «f exchange on the same. 

Let me show the growth of some of the principal 
items of expenditure. Talce, for instance, item 3 of 
the table, namely, Kogimental pay and allowances. 
In India, those rose from 7*10 crores in 1887-88 to 
7-88 crores in 1893-9 t. The increase was equal to 
72 lakhs. In England it rose during the sumo 
period from 92*48 lakhs to 1*07 crores, or an increase 
of 14*52 lakhs — say, in all, a growth of 80 52 lakhs, 
^artfromSl lakhs under this head for exchange. 
The evidence collected hy the Eawcett Commit tee 
(1871-74), as far .as military expenditure wont, 
showed that India^was being burdened with a larger 
expenditure owing to the exigencies of organisation, 
equipment, and so forth of the Indian army, 
with which tnllPritish army has been amalgamated 
since 1859, irwpite of the warnings and protests of 
those military friends who knew how oppressive an 
impost that amalgamation w’ould i)rove. Every 
change in clothing, in arms, in ammunition and 
what not brings an additional burden on India, 
apai^t. from the increase in the soldier’s pay. In 
arms and ammunition especially, since the days of 
fron^er fireworks, which pave already cost us 
10 years, there Itave.gone on incessant 
Mfoner.is a gun or a rifle of a par- 
or .inventor supplied to the army than 
isjiltihstitut^ jits place. The old 


expenditure incurred soon beecnaes so much of a 
dead loss, which in the end, of course, comes out of 
the pocket of the Indian taxpayers. This is the 
result of the fatal sclieme of army amalgamation. I 
lay at its door all India’s financial embarrassments 
regarding military fiuaiico, next to the aggressive 
policy on the frontiers. Poor India is made a joint 
partner with rich Kugland, with no voice in the 
regulation of her army expenditure. Tho AVar 
Office has only to order, and the helpless Govern- 
ment of India has simply to obey it. There is no 
“if” or “hut” — such is the iniquity and tyraDiiicai 
character of this unfair partnership. Every change 
in tho English army causes a corresponding change 
here, whether in tho matter of the soldier’s pay and 
allowances, his ch)thiLg, his arms, liis food, and so 
on, or in tho matter ot mobilisation. But to India 
the cost is well-nigh double and treble that of 
England. Tho lower the exchange, the outlay, 
especially on ordnance, and the increased amounts of 
the soldier’s pay and pensions, inflict an intolerable 
burden on the treasun. This is one of the most 
crying of financial injustices, against which both 
the Oovernmont* and tho public at largo, and the 
Congress especially, liave hitherto inveighed in vain. 
Let us liopo that the Boyal Commission may re- 
commend a relief which maybe considered just by 
India, though T nm not; sanguine that any such 
relief may be expcctod from that official body. 

Exchange has been proved to bo a bugbear. In 
the first place, its burden has not been so embarrass- 
ing as tho Einanco AI mister lias endeavoured to 
make out. And in tho ^-('cond place, it should never 
bo forgotten that 'lining tbo last few years the 
amount itself of stcil ng remittances has increased 
hy a million. In bncf, while civil and military 
expenditure has increased 0 25 crores of rupees in 
seven years, exchange has only increased 1 25 crores. 
To quote tho language of fhe British Comuiittoe : 

‘‘ Tn other wor 4 s t‘oi < ^ ' ly nippc of addilionul hunlcu ou- 
taihxl hy the fall in < \< li nurc. the scrvi< c.'< add Jir.otlKT rnpeo 

and a-half oii their o^\ ii .ccmit The Govern meal of 

India hsiVe not been < -nt'iit with a iiiodcrato increjtso of 
expenditure, but ]i;i\e < i'nimued, iu refkk"-s dkngardof the 
cup.K’itifS <^f Indinu r'V'C.ur. to inciva‘-o cxpemlitnre in the 
civil and miUtiirv ser\ n (liowovor useful and de-^iriiide that 
expenditure iniiy be) at .1 i .itc wliich under all circumstauces 
absolutely unj ustiti d-If." 

It only remains for us to appeal to the (lovornment 
to curtail this overgrown expenditure in the civil 
and military services. As to the military charges 
Sir Auckland Colvin in his second contribution to 
tho pages of tho Xa/'ficntlf Centunj for October last 
observed that he docs not look forward to any 
curtailment of them. Ho says : 

“Of the three e;uw'-> to Nvhich increase of net »'\'pendituic 
during the last ten years is mainly due, to one only, sin<l to 
tho only one to which it is tieyond the power of man to control, 
can wo look for any relit f. . 80 far a» the two other ciuses of 
the increase of ntd expenditure be within tho control of the 
authoritio.H, whether in India or in England, it is clear now 
that no rodactiim can be looked for; neither in llio army 
charges, nor in tho net charges for State guaranteed or aided 
railways, will any diminutiou ba ooncedod. We must look to 
exchange alone for assistance.” 

Then, there is every probability of the military 
authorities bringing the European forces to 
reqtiisite strength in proportion to the existing 
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native army, inclusive of the Imperial Service Corps 
and the irregular frontier levies. The probability 
isinde^^ of a purtoutous character. An additional 
10,000 E iropean soldiers would cost about 2 croros 
of rupees. Imagine the burden! When wo are all 
striving o ir best to prove conclusively how burden- 
some has born tlie existing army expenditure, 
besides bdng the principal cause of the financial 
embarrassments which during the last few years 
have lei to the additional taxation of 7 crores apart 
from tho hem'voleiue ('xacted from the Provincial 
Governments and the encroachments on the Kamine 
Insurance Pund, licrc we are threatened with a 
large additional expenditure. But if there is to bo 
no curtailment at the best in military expenditure, 
how are they goinu: to ease tho exche^pier ? Sir 
Auckland Colvin thinks we must look to exchange 
alone. Is it possible that from such a disturbing 
factor there could he any sensible permanent relief 
to the finances, and tliereforo to the taxpayer? 
One of the soundest canons of public finance is that 
a State should roly only on peruianont sources of 
revenue and regulate its expenditure on factors 
which may not ho of a lluctuatWig or uncertain 
character. But liere we are recommended to rely 
on a most uncertain factor like exchange, tho rise 
or fall of a penny in which makes tho diUVrence of 
over a crore. If there is to be a substantial reduction 
it would only ho iu the permanent establishments 
which have overgrown, and nowhere else. I have 
pointed out how far (dvil and military expenditure 
has increased during the last few years. Jt follows 
that any liopo of curtailment must bo found there 
and there alone. 


THE OdST OF SOLVENCY TO INDIA. 


From ‘-lifK Times.’* 

The text of Sir Jatiie.s Westland’s Budget has now 
reached England. It confirms the views wJnh li we 
had already formed of It; from the full telegrams 
published iu the 7 o/?m three weeks ago. But a 
minute scrutiny gives additional prominence to two 
features of the past year's finance. Sir James West- 
land’s Budget is to some extent a budget of windfalls, 
we liad almost said of surprises. There was, first of 
all, the unexpected ri.se in o.xchnnge, which practically 
dominated the situation. There were also a number 
of minor augmenta’ions on both sides, such as the 
Chitral expedition to the debit of the Government 
and the salt tax to its credit in Madras. The second 
fact disclosed by a careful examiaation of tho budget 
is that th(3 Indian revenues are being levied witli 
greater e.xactitude all round. Of late years there has 
not only been increased taxation, but the previously 
existing taxes have been made to yield larger 
amounts. We should ho very happy if we could 
ascribe this expansion altogether to tho natural de- 
velopment of Indian rt^sources. But an analysis of 
the items renders so pleasing an explanation mere 
.Optimism. Sir J anies W estland lies achieved solvency 
for Indian finance, yet in spite of the good gifts of 
iortune, which he is the first to acknowledge, that 
eolveney has only been achieved by continuous and 
additions.'to the burdens of th^ people. ; 


In this reapect Sir James Westland inherits the 
results of his predecessors’ labours. During the past 
ten years, from 1886 onwards, it is estimated that 
new taxation to the extent of just under sixty millions 
of rupees has been imposed on India. Tho account 
is not a simplo one, and certain items may have to be 
entered on the other side. But it has been made up 
with considerable care by Mr. A. K. Connell, whose 
statement stands thus. Between the years 1884 and 
1 889 a period of ro'uirring deficits aggregating fifty 
millions of rupees took place. This had to be met 
by increased taxation, and after another period of 
deficits, in 1892 to 1894, the specified new taxes im- 
posed on India during the last ton years make up a 
total of Bs. 59,829,000. 

Wo have said that a statoraont of this sort is open 
to criticism on both sides of the account. Not less 
open to coiumont is Connell’s statement of the 
expansion of tho previously existing revenues during 
tho same period. Eor that expansion is due in some 
measure to tho increasing population, and to railway 
or irrigation extensions, and not to a severer pressure 
upon tho people. INIr. Connell shows that during 
eleven-years a sum of over sixty millions of rupees 
has been added to the Indian revenues by tho ex- 
pansion of pro existing taxes, while another sixty 
millions of now taxes have been imposed during tho 
same period. Ihit (‘\'en this enormous increment has 
only producjod a woi king surplus after reducing the 
famine grant by live million rupees iu a year of 
threatened famine, and with tlio help of an 
unexpected, perhaps a temporary, rise in tho ex- 
change. 

8ucIj, according to Mr. (.^onnoll, has been tho cost 
of stdvoiicy to India. If wo turn from Ids elaborate 
calculations to tho stjverer columns of tho Abstract 
presented by the Secretary of State to Darliumoiit, 
we find that the annual revenue of India increased 
from 706 million rupees in 188 1-85 to 905 million in 
1898*91, a total increment of close on 200 million 
rupees during the ten srears with \Nhir*h the last 
Barliameutary Abstract deals — with a still further in- 
(Tcase since then. It is an enormous expansion of 
revenue for an Asiatic country to Ixmr. Hero, again, 
W’O must avoid tin; danger of generalities. Eor 
during the ten years U[)per Burma was added to the 
Indian Empire, and an increase of ninety million 
rupees lias taken place in the receipts from railways, 
canals, and other productive works. But the Barlia- 
montary Boturn shows an increase of 102 million 
rupees under the two headings of Land Bevenuo ” 
and “ Taxes ” alone during the ten years. Whether 
we take the accounts as made up byvMr. Connell to 
last year, or to 1891 as presented to Barliament by 
the Secretary of State, the ten years show an addition 
to Indian taxation which must make all who wish 
wmll to our rule in India pause before they congratu- 
late themselves on the result. 

Some of the extra taxation is of a character which 
severely presses upon the people. The salt tax, 
according to Mr. Connell, was augmented by eighteen 
million of rupees between 1884-85 and 1893-94. 
James Westland’s Budget shows a still further in- 
crease, making a total addition of about twenty- 
three million rupees levied on a necessity of iSs 
between- 1884-85 and 1895-96^ This increase lUris^s 
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Mrtly an increase in the population, parHj 
from their power of purchasing larger quantities of 
salt) partly from a windfall, and partly from a more 
uniform levy of the tax throughout India. But after 
making full allowance for these sources of increment, 
there has been a serious addition to the burdens of 
the poor ; and we are again forced to realize the cost 
of solvency to the Indian people. In the same way 
the land revenue has been increased by thirty-seven 
million of rupees from 1884-8.5 to 1893*94, and by 
forty-three million rupees if wo carry down the 
account to the present year. This is largely due to 
the rise in prices, a rise owing in part to the opening 
up of India by means of railways and irrigation, but 
partly, it would now appear, to depreciation of the 
rupee. The cultivators get more rupees for their 
crops, the Government claims more rui)ees from the 
cultivators, and it piys away more rupees alike in 
salaries and in disi h irge of its interest on gold debts. 
But diflicult as it may be to work out the equation, 
the net result to the Indian cultivator is that through- 
out many districts he feels he is paying more than he 
used to pay, and in some he finds an increasing dilli- 
culty in meeting the increased demand. 

The form of taxation whicU presses least heavily 
on the people is the import duties. The poorest 
classes need not contribute to those duties at all, and 
as a matter of fact they contribute a mere trille to 
them. But it is in regard to these very import 
duties, levied from the middle classes who bave 
chiefly prospered under British rule, that the Indian 
Government finds itself restricted. It is allowed to 
raise the rent of the peasant for his land and to levy 
a severer impost on the poorest classes for their salt ; 
but it is denied a free hand in regard to the taxation 
of the middle and upper classes by means of the 
import duties, which they arc willing and able to 
pay. 

If, therefore, solvency has been again attained for 
India, wo should not forget what it has cost the 
Indian poor. In certain provinces that cost has 
been a heavy one. The statements repeatedly made 
on the authority of Mr. Alexander Rogers, a lato 
member of tbo Governor of Bombay’s Council, still 
remain unanswered, an<l were lately presented afresh 
to Parliament in the form of questions to the Secre- 
tary of State. As a whole they amount to a charge 
of fiscal severities in the Idadras Presidency which 
in 1893-94 led to the issue of ii09,517 notices for sale 
of property against laud revenue defaulters and to 
14,198 of the Government tenants being sold up. 
Lord George Hamilton stated that the Government 
in Madras had been instructed to report on the 
matter. Yet* we cannot forget that several years 
have elapsed sinSe the ((uostionwas raised by Indian 
administrators of high standing, and that some 
years have also passed since the Government of 
Madras was directed to submit an explanation. It 
may be that the explanation will prove a sufficient 
one, but it should be rendered without further delay. 
When we work the percentages the totals take a 
less alarming form. Yet outstanding charges of 
this sort create an uneasiness as to what the progress 
of the Indian revenues really means to the people, 
and as to tibe measures by which Indian solvency 
^ been attained. 


THE POLICY. 

THE AMIR AND THE KAFIRS. 


A bliindkrin(4 agreement. 

THE “EXPERTS,” SOME MORTALS, AND 
LORJ) G. HAMILTON. 

We reproduce from the Ifuili/ New6 of April 20fch, 
the following excellent account of the amazing error 
in the Durand agreement, upon which wo oomiiiout 
in “ Indiana.’’ The Parliamentary questions which 
are mentioned will be found in our Parliamentary 
supplement. 

There has been some puzzling news of late from 
the regions near Cliitral, where we have been settling 
boundaries with the Amir. It was only in November, 
1893, tliat 8ir Mortimer Durand made an agreement 
with the Ami'r, which was published as recently as 
b'riday last, that he was not to exercise interference 
in 8wat, Bajaur, or Cliitral, including the Arnawai 
or Bashgal Valley. Jjiist November, when two 
years had hardly elapsed, wo had nows that the 
troops of the Annr have Ijoen making havoc in tho 
Bashgal Valley, and cruelly treating the Kafirs, a 
curious and ancient people, in whom students of 
ethnology and readers of Itooks of travel arc keenly 
interested, it has been assumed that at tho least 
tho Amir or liis gonc^rals had been guilty of an 
oversight, and that lie w’ould bo called upon to 
restore some of tho ciptured Kafirs to their homes. 
Ah recently as Thursday last questions W(u-o asked in 
Parliament on tho subject. These (piestions clearly 
took it for granted that tho Durand agreement had 
been violated, that tho (rovermneut must take steps 
to securo tho rostitulion of territory “improperly 
acquired, and such reparation as was now possible 
for the slaughter aud enslavement of the many 
fliousands of Kafirs in a district wdiich was specially 
included within tho British dominions.” 

A Gi.ociiAi’iircAi. MisTAivi:. 

Tho full significance of Lord George Hamilton’s 
replies does not sooiu to liavo been realised ; but tho 
fact is this. We liuvo no control of tho Bashgal 
A'alloy at all ; it is the Aiiur’s, to do just what he 
pleases with, unless w o can persuade him (or decide 
that it is desirable to coerce him) into friendly treat- 
ment of tlio Kafirs, d’lio J >uraDd agreement excludes 
from the Amir’s intiuoiue what is called the “Arnawai 
or Bashgal Valley” : hut it turns out that there is 
no Arnawai or Baslig.il Valley. The Arnawai is 
one river, and the Bashgal is another river. Their 
directions both lie north-w^est and sout-east in a lino 
crossing the Chitral River, which is also known as 
the Kuna. If wm had got the whole of this lino, we 
should have interposed a barrier between Afghan 
and Chitral territory: and that has certainly been 
an object of British diplomacy for years. But clearly 
our diplomacy has hlimdered, and tho Amir has got 
the better bargain. Tho Amir has said in effect, 
“You asked for the Arnawai river, and I supposed 
you meant the Arnawai. The Bashgal is another 
valley; that is, part of Kafiristan, and belongs ter 
me.” It was in the Durand agreement “ that any 



liSereBoes of detail suoh as flioie wliiidi will hare 
to be considered liereafter by the officers appointed 
to demarcate the boundary line shall be settled in a 
friendly spirit, so as to remove for the futuTe, as far 
as possible, all causes of doubt and misunderstand- 
ing between the two Governments.’’ In this case the 
Ajnir has certainly got the benefit of the doubt. It 
is admitted that ho has got the territory over which 
the Mehtars of Chitral have heretofore claimed rights 
and territory visited by Dr (now Sir George) Robert- 
son, with the result, according to Sir Lepel Griffin, 
that the people there were encouraged to look for 
English protection. The following are the terms in 
which Lord George Hamilton announced our virtual 
surrender of the Basligal Valley : 

<< When the deliuiitatiim l)egan in the field it was found that 
the Btialigal and Arnawai V^alleys ran in different directions, 
the Arnawai draining into the Kunar from the east and the 
Bash gall River from tlic west. The frontier wais therefore 
revised, and the revision ]>l<ic.od within the sphere of inlluenee 
of the Amir of the Bashiral Valley, whieh is west of the Kunar 
River, anil over \vlii< h th(' Mahtars of Chitral have claimed 
rights. This inclinh'*! jiart of the country visited hy Sir U. 
Robertson in 1890 and 18'»1.” 

Tiri: Amik’s Bargatx. 

The Parliamentary paper issued on Friday leaves 
members of Parliament and the public without one 
means of judging the exact extent of tlie concession 
made to the Amir, .ind of determining how far this 
concession was really made on a difference of 
detail.” The fourth clause of the agreem^mt says 
that the object of the Frontier Commissioners 
should be to “ amve by mutual understanding at a 
boundary which shall adhere with the greatest 
possible exactness to the line shown in tlie map 
attached to this agreement, having duo regard to 
the existing local riglits of villages adjoining the 
frontier.” Did not the map settle the question 
whether the Bashgal A^alloy was to bo excluded from 
Afghanistan or not i The inferonco from Lord 
George Hamilton’s answer and from the non-appear- 
ance of the map is tliat it did. No map accompanies 
the Parliamentary paper, and wo are told in a foot- 
note that the map is '‘not reproduced because the 
actual demarcation of the frontier under Clause 1 is 
not completed.” But another proof tliat tho line 
meant by tho Indian Government must have been 
the Bashgal Valley, since handed over to the Amir, 
seems to bo afforded by a map now before us with 
this note : “Compiled and drawn in tho lutelligonco 
Division, War Office, mainly from tho latest Indian 
survey and Russian staff maps, under tlio direction 
of Lieut.-Col. J. C. Dalton, R.A., D.A.A.G., 1«02. 
Revised April, Now, upon this official maj) 

we find the river on tlie Jvafiristan side of the Kunar 
marked as the “Ainawai, or Bashgal River,” but 
no trace of the river which Lord George Hamilton 
now tells us is the Arnawai on tho Dir side of the 
Kunar. The communications between Kafiristan 
and Chitral are by this Bashgal Valley, which has 
been wrongly named the Arnawai. That it was not 
originally intended that ho should have the control 
of these communications is settled by the references 
to the Amfr and Chitral in the Chitral Blue-books. 
However, the answer of Lord George Hamilton 
that some one has blppdered. This north* 


east sliee of Xafiristait, like all tli» rest ot It ^ 
consequence in the ao^al ^oSs^ssion of theAipf?; 
and the English lady-physician to Abdnl Rahman is 
quite right in saying that he had acquired his freedom 
to subdue all Kafiristan by treaty with Great Britain. 

The Kafir Heroes. 

The great interest taken in the Kafirs of tho 
Hindu Kush is partly inspired by a remarkable tra- 
dition of their heroic disregard of danger and their 
preference of death to surrender. It is very carious 
that the tradition has been repeated in the experi- 
ence of last autumn, unless Dr. Lillias Hamilton has 
been deceived by a lying story based on the old 
tradition. We glvo the two stories one after the 
other. 

“The Story of 186G. 

“In 18G6 a fortified Kafir village, attacked on the sido of 
Badakshan, seeing resistance hopeless, preferred a voluntary 
* ‘ suttee ” to embracing Islam or becoming slaves to Muhamma- 
dans. Tlie wounded Kafirs, emaciated by hunger, gave their 
last strength to gatheriDg large beams, on which the women 
poured their last store of oil, and bolding their (ibildron by tho 
hand, entered tho 'nige funeral pyre, where the invaders found 
them all burned to death.” — Dr. G-. W. Leitner, in the Globe, 
“The Story of 1895. 

“Tho tribe CJillcd Sia Posh (black dress) cng.aged in a fierce 
fight with the Amir’s troo]>s at a place called Shespoos. They 
w»‘re all armed w'ith good firearms, and commonced the battle 
in the open. The Afghfuis under Captain Mahomed Ali Khan, 
eousisting of several bittalions of well- trained men, besides 
(xha/isfrom Panjsliir, Anderab andLo/mati, made considerable 
havoc among the iindiseiplinod Kafirs, w'ho were forced to 
retii*e to their fortified villages, whence tluy continued to fire 
on tho Afghans through boles in the walls. Tho tables were 
now turned ; the Katirs lost but few men, the Afghans many. 
So, contrary to the express orders of the -Xmir, who wishqd 
every one to bo taken alive, tho <-aptain was (►hliged to make 
use of the heavy giins. In this way many of tL(! houses were 
destroyed, aail the Ksiirs were obligtd to tly for prottetion 
from onevillag'e to anotlier, until finally they were completely 
routed. Tho Afghan soldiers thtai rushed into one of tho 
villagos to c.apture all the remainder alive, hut some 4<)0 or 500 
of them sot fire to their own buildings and perished in the 
flimos, rather than fall into the hands of tho ('uorny.- -Dr. 
Lillias Hamilton, in letter dated Kabul, Feb. 19th, in T\ i f'ft of 
April ttb.” 

It is a curious fact that Dr. G. W. Loituor, from 
whom we have the story of IbOf), finished it with 
tho words: “ History may repeat itself, and, unless 
we save Kafiristan, leave a blot on British honour 
such as no aubsetiueiit professions can efface.” 

H. (J. Thomson, describing the mounted fast- 
nesses of these Katira in his “ Chitral Campaign,” 
said of thoir country: — 

“It i** quite po'^Hible that Kafiristan, and not Chitral, may 
be found to be t])c key of the position. It is said to be quite 
iuaccoRsiblc, and it it in known t’lit Timur was obliged to leave 
it unconquered, after losing a groat number of men in the 
attempt to subdue it. On the okTior baud it is assorted, with 
HOinc show of reason, that Alexander tho Great, starting from 
Balkh, came down through the western portion of Kafiristan 
to the Kunar river, near Jellalabad, so it is quite possible there 
may prove to be a proi ticablo road through it, though tho 
* country through whifdi Colonel Holditeh passed was so steep 
and rugged that it took him seven hours a day to march eight 
miles.” 

We may quote as ajequel to this one farther 
passage from Dr. Lillias Hamilton : — 

“ In the map brought by Captain Mahomed All Khan one 
place was marked Kali TimoOr-rthe fort of Timoor— and he 
explained that on a stone there he had found the f^aW^g 
words enmraved : * The Ami^ Timoor of the Hog4/|>^4»ty 
odaquered this country so far; but was' 



o$cer~ then to lay thiit nn that 

iw^/ 0 ton 0 he has ^ograved the following worde from the 
KoMu : ' The true faith in ouo Gol hai^ overoome the infidels 
or believers in many gods/ Also the following inscription : 
•In the year 1313 [t.r., 1895], daring the reign of the Wise 
King, Amir Abdurrahman Khan, the whole of Kaflristan was 
conquered and incorporated in the kingdom of Afghanistan/ ” 

The Amir was evidently of Mr. Thomson’s opinion, 
f6r he defended his determination to have his autho- 
rity acknowledged in Kafiriatan on the plea that if 
he did not hold all the country with a strong hand, 
the Eussians would soon be within two days* march 
of his capital. The Amir is, therefore, already 
master of all Kaflristan, and he owes his position in 
its north-eastern parts adjoining Chitral to a mistake 
in the interpretation of the Durand agreement. 

The J)Mhf New ft wrote on April 2l8t : As regards 
those Kaflrs of the Hindu Kush there is a curious 
difference between the statement made in the House 
of Commons last night by Lord George Hamilton 
and that in the Router’s telegram from Simla. The 
Secretary for India says the Ami'r has directed his 
officers to treat the Kafirs leniently, and not to con- 
vert them against their will. The direction would be 
amusing if this were a laughing matter. The 
Reuter version is that the Amir is treating 
missive Kafirs with extreme leniency, and has des- 
patched strict orders to the Afghan oflicials not to 
oppress the Kafirs or seek to convert them to 
Islamism by force/’ There is not much in this to 
encourage the friends of the Kafirs. What satis- 
faction there is to be got out of the telegram lies in 
fact that the Amir seems to be impressed with the 
desirability of conciliating public opinion in this 
•country. From the defence of his conduct in 
Kaflristan, which has been sent to this country by 
his lady physician, we know that ho is aware of the 
interest taken in the Kafirs by men of light and 
leading here. If, as I/ird George Hamilton says, 
the Amir has prohibited traffic in Kafir slaves, ho 
has admitted, what his lady physician denied, that 
there has been such traffic. The House of Commons 
is informed that no opportunity lias presented itself 
to the Viceroy to press the Amir on behalf of the 
Kafirs. We stated the reason yesterday in our 
article explaining the extraordinary blunder made 
in the Durand agreement. The Kafirs have been 
handed over to the Amir’s tender mercies in con- 
sequence of the bungling of some one in India ; and 
the Viceroy must feel K ifiristan to be for us a 
delicate and humiliating subject. 

On April 23rd the iKiUf/ News added: — It is 
amusing to follow Lord George Hamilton’s answers 
to questions abotft the Amir and the Kafirs. The 
House of Commons gets glimpses of the truth, but is 
not allowed to get the whole truth. How innocent 
was his answer yesterday afternoon ! “ After the 

Durand Convention was agreed to an enijuiry took 
place, and in certain places it was found that the 
topographical features of the country did not quite 
correspond with the terms of the Convention.** No ; 
we should think it did not correspond, for What did 
be tell the House on Thursday last ? 

began in the field it was found that 
;4^aw rivers in ffiflertnt dirtetions, the 


Amawai draining into the Kuiiar' fi^ni the east and the 
Baehgal River from the west. The frontier was therefore 
ravish, and the revision placed within the sphere of influence 
of the Amir, the Baahgal Valley, which is west of the Kunar 
River, and over which the Mentars of Chitral have claimed 
rights. 

This was the valley that the Durand agreement was 
intended to exclude from the influence of the Amir. 
As we explained on Monday, it was described in the 
agreement as the Arnawai or Bashgal River, in 
apparent ignoran< e of the fact that the Arnawai and 
Bashgal wore different rivers, and not one and the 
same. But the agreement also defined the territory 
to be excluded from the influence of the Amir by the 
stipulation that the Commissioners who carried out 
the demarcation Rhould “adhere with the greatest 
possible exactness to tlie line shown in the map 
attacbel to this agreement.” Hence wo asked 
whether the map did not make it clear that the 
Bashgal A^alley w^as meant ; and hence the interest 
attaching to that map, which has not been reproduced 
with the Chitral papers containing the Durand agree- 
ment. Lord George has no spare copies of the map 
It is, and will remain, a rarity. 


Ilcbiuhis. 

SlvirrCHE.S BY PAI. 

S(rai/ /S7iV'^(7/^ .V i/t ('h-ilmtipnn. From the note-book 

of an idle citizen. By X. W. Fai, B.A., LL.B., 

Pioador, High Court. Bombay). 

When the last page has been turned, the last 
sentence ransacked for its concealed jest — for it very 
soon becomes painlully ./ivious to the reader that 
Mr. Pai is nothing if not a wag— the question that 
first arises in one’s iiiiud is, why “Sketches?” We 
have had “Sketches by Bjz/’ AVashington Irving*8 
“Sketch-book,” Thackcias's “Sketch-book,” and 
numerous others. A\"c liave seen sketches by groat 
artists which were regar.led by connoisseurs as price- 
less. And in the caj^o of more than one illustrator 
of modern times the sketch has been ad/ipted as the 
neatest and most (‘ invcriient form of expression. 
But the distinguishing feature which all great 
sketches, both in littuviture and art, possess, is the 
absence of the “ sketchiness ” which is the main 
characteristic of Air. I’ai’s book. A sketch should, 
in order to have any value, artistic or literary, give a 
clear and connected impression of the outlines and 
definitive features of the subject chosen for treat- 
ment, omitting all uiim cossary detail. Those artists 
who have attained any eminence in the presentation 
of their more pormaneiit work in the form of 
sketches have done so by first carefully drawing in 
a complete study thou carefully deleting everything 
superfluous. So the accidental omission of any 
essential point is guarded against. And when a 
sketch is taken simply as the basis of future and 
more elaborate work it becomes useful and valuable 
only in proportion as the genius of the artist enables 
him to seize at once on the important traits of his 
subject. What is true of art in this connection is 
equally true of literature, postulating only the 
necessity of literary and grammatical finish in the 


liltter OM 0 as correctness of drawing la postulated in 
l9io former. It is true tliat the term shotch has 
heen used in literature to include many a little 
picture as carefully elaborated as a miniature or as 
some of Meissonior’s eight inch by six canvases, now 
worth about twenty-five pounds per square inch. 
But that is absolutely no reason for allowing the 
extension of the term in an opposite direction to 
include a tabulation, resembling in style the average 
auctioneer's catalogue, of details chosen more arbi- 
trarily than are the objects selected for portrayal by 
the libntgen raj^tj, which ^ any rate show the 
flheleton form underlying tte outer man, although 
they dignify his collar-stud and trousers -buttons 
with a permanence denied to his brain or heart. 
It is towards this limit that Mr. Pai strains tho 
definition of the word “ sketch.’^ Imagine a Ivhintgon 
yacuum-tubo which scorns skeletons and casts images 
of buttons, and ynu have an allegory of Mr. Pai’s 
faculty of literary selection. Tommy Traddles, 
another lawyer of much leisure, spent his spare time 
in drawing marvel) oiis ekeletons of divers sorts, and 
wo cannot help thinking that he was much better 
occupied than Mr. Pai. 

The author plead. s guilty to a double motive for 
the publication of tliis volume. Tho first is a desire 
to amuse the reader, tho second is a liopo of arousing 
his interest siifiiciontly to encourage him to study 
the types delineated in their native haunts. A third 
motive is sugge.sted by the inscription at the foot of 
the title-page: “Published for the author by M. 
Kane and Co.” If, as wo anticipate, tlio reader is 
bored rather tlian amused, if his desire to study 
Indian life is not whetted by his perusal of these 
sketches, at any rate tho author, has enjoyed the 
pleasure of seeing himself in print. Tho preface 
promised a delineation of many out-of-the-way 
Indian characters; hut from anything that we gather 
from the author’.s account of them, they might, wuth 
few exceptions, equally Tvell bo Kuropoans or Chinese 
in Indian costumo with an Indian background, or 
we might even num{)cr many of them amongst our 
own English acquaintances. The only difficulty 
arises from tlio absenco of individuality in the 
characters. They might easily be one man in many 
costumes. The author’s poverty of ideas is remark- 
able. The first e.ssay, on the cat, might liave been 
written by any schoolboy of fifteen with the aid of 
a dictionary of sjncmyms, and tho whole volume 
might have boon written by the .same schoolboy 
after six months’ re.si donee in India. Tho author’s 
style is the style of a man who is perfectly familiar 
with all the ordinary simple forms of English, but 
instead of conffning himself to the uses with which 
he is mos^ conversant, he has bought a dictionary of 
synonyms and thumbed its pages assiduously in the 
spirit of craving for variety that animates tho foot- 
wtli reporter in the sporting journals. His wit 
belongs to that species which consists in substi- 
tuting circumlocution for directness: to melt is to 

deliquesce,” thirst is “the bibulous powers,” 
obliging is “ humoursomo,” an old proverb Decomes 
^^the excellent maxim which places cleanliness next 
to the possession of an azigelic disposition,” sleep 
ipasquerades as another trite saying 

certain 


and honu k W IWI 

questionable nature foi^ld&oae hare m^stowleisiiia 
than they know what ta do with ” (why witt Mf. Pat 
call himself “ an idle oitisen ” ?), going to tha 
is “going to the interesting quadrupeds of 
canine species,” an egg is described as “a white 
ellipsoid which, when wesh laid, is quite a hoi^houeh^ 
for an epicure,” as “an incohate duplicate of 
the hen and her proud lord,” as “a little white pellet 
of dormant life.” It will be noticed that Mr. Pai 
does not hesitate to sacrifice accuracy to^ variety at 
times. We pass over a number of minor errora 
which might in another case have been laid to the 
charge of the printer, but in this case could, on 
strong presumptive evidence, be attributed to the 
author, in order to cull a few flowers of grammar 
and rhetoric at random: “As a playmate for the 
children the temper of the cat is extremely un- 
certain The sudden u.se of her paw produces 

long red marks of a painful character on the poor 
victim’s delicate skin.” “ Himself assumes tho 
roll of judge.” “ Put a stopper on the phials of 
their wrath.” “A glorious sense of insecurity 
rather trying to the nerves.” “If you think that 
the true raison de ehe {sic) of cavalry is to look 
grand .... cadif 

Whenever !Mr. Pai ventures to express an opinion 
on any topic of political or social interest he evidently 
inclines to the official view, though he has not taken 
much trouble to secure himself against the charge 
of inconsistency. He sympathises with the sahib 
who is forced to pay for brutality in his treatment of 
a servant, and blames the officiousness of the division 
bench which Las sufficient sense of equity to advise 
tho sufferer to ssolc further redress in a civil court. 
He has nothing but cold scorn for the zealot who 
strives for reform, but he is not too proud to patronise 
the National Congress in a superior manner os an 
assembly of coolies. He affects an interest in the 
rational treatment of convicted criminals, and shrinks 
with apparent horror from the contemplation of the 
terrible effect of exemplary sentences on the novice 
in crime. “He carries within him that wonderful 
something we call a human soul. The precious 
possibility of living down his sin and shame, of 
fighting the powers of evil within him, and of rising 
triumphant, is not hopelessly gone. Yet how 
terrible tlie struggle before hini ! If in the past, 
when society yet held him within its pale, he tripped, 
what chance is now left to the poor wretch to make 
a bold stand ? ” Such is the glib commonplace cant 
of the man who, three pages before, describes the 
notorious horrors of an Indian prison thus: “A 
residence is kindly provided for him in one of those 
delightful establishments which serve as temporary 
asylums for people in a delicate state of moral health 
.... With his experiences within the walls of the 
prison we have nothing to do. They cannot be 
over-pleasant, as is shown by the frequently large 
mortality. But of course he must not be tw par- 
ticular.” Are we taking the author too seriously ? 
Fluctus in smptdOj no doubt, as Mr. Pai would ^ve 
said, had his book of Latin quotations contained 
that particular phrase. But what a vast proportion 
of the world^B sufferings proceeds from errors of 
taste bwiaaeh 






life ii i^>wr(mgdodr, than 
P^ili0tioe»” Mr. Pai terms himself, 
though we might prefer to qualify the adjective. 

There are some people who never seem quite 
happy unless they con make others uncomfortable. 
1 am sure they mean well, but that does not recon- 
cile me to their meddlesomeness. Why will they not 
let us alone? Why will tliey be always making 
horrible revelations” of riiilistinifini and vulgarity? 
Oh, Mr. Pai ! Mutato nomine^ i e.y w’ith the addition 
of the last four words, de te fahula narralur! Nay, 
we doubt whether even fo obscene a bird as the 
crow mentioned on page 1(10 of your volume could 
have brought himself to dernancl a place in your 
sketches. 

SELK-rillTIOISM. 

Good Itnuding about Maay /iooh^ mostly by thir 

Authont. Second year. (TiOiidon : T. Fisher 

Unwin.) 

Mr. Fisher Unwin, w’bo is presumably responsible 
for this remarkable production (in fact, bis position 
as head and forefront of tlie olTending is typified by 
a wonderful design on the lirst page, which centres 
round a bust wliereiu wo discern some resemblance 
to him), should really issue some directions to the 
authors of the various works which ho desires to 
advertise. The fact of tlio material alteration of the 
aspect of the Olamorganshiro cuast-line by tlio fast 
falling or fast rising tide every few hours of the day 
is one the importanco of which wo do not desire to 
minimi/e. Put its value as a rccorrmiondation of a 
book on lliissiaii politics, even if we suppose that 
book to have been first suggested to the author in 
Glamorganshire, is distressingly small. Wo iiad 
just as lief read a treatise on the same subject 
inspired by the contom])lation of the British Museum 
library. Similarly irrevclaiit pages make up <juito 
half of the book undc'r reviovv. If no further in- 
structions are givou next year to the compilers of 
this annual, we would suggest that tho title bo 
altered by tho omission of the w’ord “ good,” which 
is not suitable to the present issue at any rate, aud 
the substitution of “and ” for “mostly b>.” Under 
the present circumstances, while we gatlicr a vast 
deal of uninteresting and (rarely) interesting news 
about authors, there is very little to guide us in tho 
choice of books from Mr. lusher Unwin’s catalogue. 
We leam that lie numbers among Ids clients repre- 
sentativcB of ©very grade of life, from a dcHcemlant 
(on th^ mother’s side) of (Jaolbhn, the ono hundred 
and ^twenty- third aud last immarch of the Irish race 
aad'.furty-sevetjth king of Ulster, to a former nnployr 
of a German genSiemau near Sydne^^, who, if he had 
Worked, might have earned Ts. 6d. per rood for 
trenching and £3 per acre for clearing scrub ; ^hat 
Germany, France, Italy, Sweden, as well as all 
parts of the British Isles and British Empire, 
contribute to swell his list of publications ; that 
amateur poetry, amateur psychology, amateur 
history, are alike welcome in Paternoster Square. 
Nay, more — ^you may study the portraits of tho 
talented authors, as well as Mr. Joseph Pennell’s 
'€>Beeptioti of Mr. Fisher IJnwin rising on eagle’s 
wings ac^ss the stars. But not more than half-a- 


dozen of the contributors have ha4 the wisdom to 
write an introduction to their own books. This is a 
pity ; and the more so, because one or two of the 
sketc'lies WTitten for this purpose — w© would instance 
Mr. George Jacob TIolyoake’s and Mr. Timothy 
Cole’s — are really “good reading” Possibly tho 
other authors could not, if they would, have done 
likewise. But they luiglit, at, any rate, liave told us 
what they thought of their own work, and then we 
should have had some guide to its value. No man 
over thought well «)f his best effoits. Wiieii Mr. 
Everard Nortli frankly condemns his novel, wo desire 
to road it; but when tm^ioct is so filled with self- 
8atisfa(‘tion as to write a poem for his own advertise- 
ment, wo hesitate to buy his book— a hositation 
justified, in tho case of tho two poets who have done 
this service for Mr. h'lshcr Unwin, by the extreme 
badness of tho samples given to iis. 

India is fortunate in her representative.s (leaving 
aside “ Mimosa”) in this vohmio. ISlr. B. W Frazer 
is ono of tho wise Imlf-do/^n, and in some six pages 
has told us, without once using the word “ I,” 
siifUcicnt cd the ])oint of view from which ho lias 
approached the study of Indian mythologj" to show 
tliat in “Hilent Uodsaiul kSun-Steeped Linda” there 
has boon an honest .ittHuipt to understand the re- 
ligious position of the v.iried peoples of India with- 
out any misleading infuH’on of Western or modern 
ideas. Even more important is the translation of 
Bankim Chandra ( ’.‘mtterjoo’s novel, “Krishna 
Kanta’s Will.” An Ktiglish public which greedily 
devour.s tho Anglo-Indian fiction of Tiiidyard Kipling 
i.s willing to remain t-olidly ignorant as to the native 
literary powers of tins iiiliabitants of India. If it 
thinks at all of tlio odm atcMi classes of tliat country, 
it docs .so })y taking as n basis of serious and solemn 
thought the caricatures of Pnarh. Tliereforo this 
lraii.Mlati()ii is likely tn prove of service. A nation 
whiidi can produce a novelist whose works are equal 
in force and iiisiglU; 1) those of tho greatest English 
writers is one worth tlu' altcntion of this self-centred 
public. And tlio ( irculiition of novels of this class 
m England will ]>orlin[)s bring home to tho English 
people the fact that tins India which they rule is not 
a stage provided by Nature for tho ernpdoyment of 
the surpilus popubiliou of the Universities and the 
acquisitiim of untold militarj^ glory by a few 
favoured officers, but is a land full of human beings 
with lives and minds that must be regarded. 
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ABOUT THE 

THb Bur man, JIi>i L/^ o.nd Koiiont. By Shway Yoe. 

(London : Macmillan and Oo*) 

This is the second edition of Shway Yoe’s book on 
Burma,^ and it is practically identical with the first 
edition published in 18S2. It possesses at least ono 
advantage over many books of the same class — ^it is 
the .work of a man thoroughly conversant with his 
subject, not a record of the first impressions, nor the 
extended diary, of a liasty visitor to the country. 
No attempt is made at a history of Burma, but there 
is an excellent description o^he state of the country 
under the two last kings. Though the government 
may have been adiuirablo in theory, in practice it 
would appear that a A\orse system could hardly have 
been devised. Kaoh otticial, whether high or low, 
was subject to immediate* disgrace if he incurred tho 
displeasure of his superiors, and an amusing anecdote 
shows W’hat was tho prevailing opinion as to tho 
treatment of unpopular officers ; — 
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early education. ’While' iMs^ eohtinuea to M giYtui. 
in the monasteries is probable that* the B'tmah 
will retain many of his present traits of chataciet; ' 
And it does not seem likely that schools, so long* 
tried, and on the whole so excellent, will be readily 
superseded. At the present time . we read that : 

“The Govemmeull and remarular schools have had very 
little effect in reducing the number of soholais who go daily to 
study in the dimly-lighted schoolrooms of the monastory. Not 
oven in Rangoon have the monks to call for scholars ; they 
Hock there abundantly of their own accord.” 

It is in domestic rather than in business functions 
that the Burmese appear to advantage. Their good- 
temper and williiignoss to please and be pleased 
have no drawbacks there, and in the chapters which 
are devoted to accounts of tho plays and festivals in 
which they delight we have an interesting glimpse 
of the picturesc^ue simplicity in which the Burmese 
live. 


When Mhidohn .^^in hoard that the election.'^ had gono 
against tho ^rinistry ia 1^71, and that Disraeli was to be 
Premier, he sighed and said, ‘ Then poor Go-la -.sa-ttmg (Glad- 
stone) Is in prison I suppose. I am sorry for him, I don't 
think he was bud fellow.’ " 

Not only was tlio life and freedom of the official 
in jeopardy, but his salary depended upon the 
money he could raise for himself in tlio area for 
whose revenues he was responsible. Consequently, 
of course, the cultivators paid far more in taxes than 
ever reached the king’s coffers. During tho time of 
King Miudohn tho country was further impoverished 
by the institution of monopolies, and these were 
only ostensibly removed by Thoebaw 'when ho 
ascended the throne. It is wonderful to read that 
the latter was, “ on tho whole, more popular than 
any king of Ihirma has been since tlie days of 
Alompra,” for he was to all appearance an uuscru- 
pulous tyrant. Burma may gain something in 
wealth and dovelopmorit of trade by the introduction 
of a body of State-paid, and punctually paid, 
officials. At any rate the reason that Bishop 
Bigandet gave in 1 S'?!) for the comparative poverty 
of the Bunnans — that if any one suspected of 
being rich he became at once exposed to extortion, 
and even his life was endangered — should, have 
ceased to operate. It is interesting to forecast tho 
change that a settled Government is likely to pro- 
duce in the character of the Burmaii. Will he 
always continue tho liappy- go-lucky person he is at 
present ? Will his superfluous earnings alway.s 
swell tho wealth of tho Pagodas or Madrasis ? Or, 
will a Western (lovernmont bring a Western turn 
of mind and the Burman become as careful for to- 
morrow as any of us 7 It is undeniable that the 
rule under which lie has lived has contributed to his 
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present disposition in some measure, but natural 
tendency counts for something, and the extreme 
fertility of the country probably counts for more. 
The cultivation of paddy in the plains of Lower 
Burma mvolves the miihinum of labour, and though 
too wet V season sometimes means the loss of a 
whole crop, it is then not too late to secure a second 
harvest, and there is alwius a market for the 
prpduc?. There is another ilsetor the prOdaction 
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Indiana. 


Sir W. Wedderburn moved the ad- 
"^Du^ies^^ journment of the House of Commons 
on May 18th in order to call attention 
to the effects of Lord Gciorgo Hamilton’s recent ro- 
arrangement of tho Indian cotton duties. The critics 
of the motion, which was virtually closured, contra- 
dict each other. Sir Henry Fowler, after a consulta- 
tion with Lord George Hamilton behind the Speaker’s 
chair, condemned it as premature and immature. 
The Manchester (ruardimi, on the other hand, declared 
that it .was ** quite out of date.” Both cannot be 
right, but both may be wrong. The motion for 
adjournment, which Sir W. Wedderburn describes 
and discusses on another page, was the climax of a 
series of efforts directed against what public opinion 
in India regards as an inequitable and unnecessary 
piece of taxation. Sir Henry Fowler announced his 
willingness jo discuss tho question, and to defend 
his own policy, at the “proper time.” But whoa 
will that occasion arise ? Is it not Mr. Henley who 
flings, “ In the streets of By-and-by, stands the 
hostelry of Never”? Under the provisions of the 
Indian Councils Act the Secretary of State for India 
is ‘empowered to disallow measures which have 
received the assent of the Viceroy. The efforts of 
Sir W. Wedderburn and his colleagues of the Indian 
Parliamentary Committee sought first by private 
communioationS; then by memorial, and finally by a 


motion in the House of Commons, to secure the 
relief for which the people of India prayed. The 
motion would have been submitted a week earlier 
but for the congested condition of the debate on the 
Education Bill and tho imminent publication of a 
BIu4-book on tho cotton duties. When it was sub- 
mitted, Lord G. Hamilton had given his assent to 
the obnoxious measures. But it was still open to 
him to remit, by executive order, the duties to which 
exception was taten. Sir W. Wedderburu’s proposal, 
which has been fully explained in our columns, is 
set forth in the Memorial addressed to Lord George 
Hamilton by the Indian Parliamentary Committee. 
Their contention, urged by all sections of opinion in 
India, official and non-official, Indian ancl Anglo- 
Indian, is that by tho new Acts which the Govern- 
ment of India was compelled to accept last January, 
a wholly unnecessary tax is imposed upon the poorer 
class of consumers in India at a time when reliel 
is given to the comparatively well- to do. 

The unanimity of opinion in India 
and tho gravity of tho indignation, 
which has been aroused, will not be 
disputed by anybody acquainted with tho facts. In 
February, 1895, when the cotton duties were about to 
be included in Sir J. Westland’s tariff, Sir H. James 
moved the adjournment of the House in order to^ 
complain that the duties would result in Protection. 
The motion — immature and premature though it 
may have been— was not discouraged by Sir Henry 
Fowler, who defended his policy in language which 
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a ^clerical aimirer afterwards compared to Biirkof Sir H. Fowler indicated his interest in the proceed- 


Sir 'H. Fowler added that if Protection could be 
proved, he would take all possible steps to prevent 
it. The motion was defeated. But it cost many 
Lancashire Liberals their seats, especially as Lord 
George Ilamilton, who had stigmatised the duties as 
unfair to Lancashire, re-asserted his opinion as 
^Secretary of State on the eve of the General Election* 
Lancashire weavers and cotton- spinners wore invited 
in the largest typo and the most vehement tones to 
Vote for the Unionists and the Eepealof the Cotton 
Duties.^* It remained for Lord George Hamilton to 
redeem his pledge. But, as the Indian Parliamentary 
Committee contend, he did far more. Eeducing the 
duties from 5 to 3.V per cent., and extending the 
excise duties to all cotton cloths woven in Indian 
mills, he at once diminished the burden upon the 
comfortable classes, who wear the liner cloths pre- 
viously subject to a 5 per cent, duty, and increased 
the burden upon the poorer classes, who wear the 
coarse cloths that were previously subj ect to no duty 
at all. It is easy to say that a “ boycott ” of Lanca- 
shire cottons is impracticable in India. That is not 
the point. The point is that the boycott ” has been 
advocated on what appear to the people of India to 
bo reasonable grounds. Lord George Hamilton says 
that whatever agitation there was in India has died 
out. Violent agitation, upon which his argument 
seems to sot a premium, may for the moment have 
subsided at the prospect of redress. But the sense 
of injustice remains and, as' the best authorities agree 
in thinking, is not less but more dangerous for lioing 
driven inwards. Lord George 'Hamilton, whose 
courtesy was acknowledged by Sij: W. AVedderburn 
on behalf of the Indian Parliamentary Committee, 
lias not been in India, and therefore may not appre- 
ciate adequately the gravity of a widespread sense of 
injury at the hands of the Imperial Government. 
Sir John Leng has just returned from India, and ho 
found every where signs of strong and bitter resent- 
ment. 


Noijuuy, we imagine, who has 
the career of Sir Honry 
Jhowlor since he bocamo Secretary 
of State for India was in the least degree surprised 
at his extraordinary conduct in attacking the motion 
and repudiating its authors. But in the case of any 
k)ther man, holding a similar position, such conduct 
' Would have been strange. Lord George Ilamilton 
overthrown. Bit. II,.Fowler!fl 4 )olicy..Qn thojques- 
tion of the cotton duties as he teveraed his policy on 
the question of Chitral. But Sir H. Fowler, likc> 
^GaIHo, cares for none of these things. ‘He 4s too 
magnanimous. AVhen Sir W. Wedderburn and his 
friends denounced Lord G. Hamilton’s polioy in 
Chitral, an^- upheld the policy of his predecessor, 


ings by leaving the House. When they criticised 
Lord G. Hamilton’s re-arrangement of the cotton 
duties, Sir IJ. Fowler, who has not yet been Ohan- 
collor of the Exchequer, singled them out for vehe- 
ment attack, although he had received specially 
early information as to their intentions, and, indeed, 
as to their proceedings from the first. These are, 
it is true, somewhat odd manifestations of Liberal 
principle. But, at any rate. Sir H. Fowler^s zeal 
made it abundantly clear that the motion was not a 
party motion. The Indian Parliamentary Committee 
did its work admirably. It proved a thoroughly 
efficient instrument for securing an Indian discussion 
even at a time of exceptional pressure in the House 
of Commons. But the fact that, with the exception 
of the Front Bench, the whole Opposition rose to 
support Sir AV. AVedderburn’ s motion might, but for 
Sir H. Fowler’s speocb, have given a party tinge to 
the incident, especially as not one of tho supporters 
of tho Govornmont did anything to obtain or to 
strengthen the discussion. This apparent one-sided- 
ness was the more curious as the ranki^ of the 
Ministerialists include, to say nothing of Mr. Bhow- 
naggree, some distinguished Anglo-Indians who are 
known to sympathise with tho complaints put for- 
ward by Sir W. Wedderburn. Mr. Bhowuaggree went 
so far as to take notes of the discussion. But his 
courage stopped short of a speech. Yet the Indian 
Parliamentary Committee had left no stone unturned 
to secure the active co-operation of many of the 
Government’s supporters. Tho incident will un- 
doubtedly strengthen the common belief that Con- 
servatives, when their party is in power, will not 
kick against the pricks. Liberal members interested 
in the welfare of India had many pitched battles 
with the late Liberal Government on Indian ques- 
tions and, on the question of sirnultanoous examina- 
tions, defeated it. It Jooks as if it were easier for a 
camol to go through tlte eye of a needle than for a 
Conservative to act witU independence. 

Tub Eoyal CommiRsion on Indian Ex- 
Lord Welby’s peuditure still cultivates secrecy in its 
"ommisHiou. Office. The 

affectation of mystery is hard to understand and 
harder to justify. AVi ask again on what grounds 
the pubb’c and the Plress arS debarred from being 
present. Is public criticism feared ? Are the facts 
of Indian expenditure and tho financial relations 
Jbietwe 0 n.JI[jidia and-lhe .United Kingdom. such. that 
they cannot, with dignity and safety, be divulged ? 

Jt is unfortunate that such questions should be 
encouraged, as they are, by the procedure adopted 
by Lord Welby and a majority of his colleagues. 
Thai publicity will be permanently avoided cannot 
be expected by the most sanguine obscurantist. The 
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evidence will, we presume, be published at some 
time. Or is it thought that its mere bulk, if it be 
presented to the public as a whole, will disarm all 
save official readers ? Such a result, if it occurred, 
would be a great misfortune. The electors of the 
United Kingdom are, theoretically, responsible for 
the good government of India, but they are rarely 
reminded of their trust unless Indian troops are 
being borrowed to do Imperial work at the expense 
of India, or import duties — themselves a product 
and an indication of Indian financial embarrassments 
— are resented by Lancasliiro. If the proceedings 
before LordWolby’s Commission had been reported, 
however baldly, in the Press, many readers might at 
least have been reminded tJiat there is an Indian 
question, and an inkling of its meaning might, 
without an undue strain upon their faculties, have 
been borne in upon them. Put bow many of tliom 
will sit down to sift the jionderous volumes whidi, 
two or three years hence, will give us tlio wiiolo 
mass of tliG evidence in a lump ? Pesides, if we 
dare drop such a hint, some suggestions might, in 
the other case, havo been fortlicoming from the out- 
side for tliG brneht of the Commission. It is not, 
however, too late for the Commission to mend its 
ways, and if it still refuses to extend its hosiDitality 
to the public, may we suggest that it should follow 
the example of tlie recently-appointed Commission 
on Tjiquor Licensing Laws, as to which the following 
announcement Avas made a few days ago: — 

“ Tho publio will not bo ndniittpcl to tbo mootings of fbo 
Koyal Commission on liicrn.sioLr, l)ut tbo Press (except when 
private liiatiers uro discussed) ^\lll lie represented.” 

There is another littlo act cf thoughtfulness, also, 
which the Loyal Commission on Indian Expenditure 
KGoms to liavo ovorloolcod. It is reported to havo 
divided its subject-matter into sections. When the 
first section is complete, so far as tho evidence is con- 
cerned, why should not tluit part of tho evidence bo 
issued in a single volume without delay? 

SomoMazlm, h often inetructive to a^ly, 
from, mulaiis muUnuiis^ to Indian ail airs 
Lord llosebcry. words of wisdom which fall from 
the lips of British statesmen with reference to other 
subjects. Lord Jlosebory, spealiing in Devonshire 
on May 15th, repudiated the doctrine that tlie 
groat masses of the people of this country do not 
care much about foreign policy 

“I veiituro to say that thoHc who hold that dootrine aro 

wrong, first, because foreign policy is a qiio.stion of expenditure, 
and, secondly, because it is a question of honour. Yoitr jjohctj 
(Old your expenditure are «o cloeely allied that they are almoH 
itderchaugeahle terms^ heeauu your expenditure must depend largely 
upon Kour policy^ ami your policy must depend largely upon gouv 
expenditure^^ 

Brocisely. Yet Sir Heni-y Fowler, when he under- 
took to appoint a Commission to enquire into the 


administration and management of Indian expendi- 
ture, essayed to mark off questions of policy as tor- 
bidden, if not sacred, ground. ' Your policy and 
your expenditure are so closely allied that they aro 
almost interchangeable terms.’* Lord Welhy’s 
Commission has doubtless proved tho truth of the 
proposition .in spite of tho warnings of Sir Henry 
Fowler-^which, liowever, found no place in tho 
terms of the reference. There was another passage 
in Lord Eosebery’s sj^ooch to which the reform 
party in India will do well to pay attention. Ho 
was describing tho battle which now lies before the 
Liberal party : — 

“Lot mo tell you quite* fraiilcly that you have a Htiff 
before you. You have to tight ihroo giants-^throe ('ucmicM iu 
one. You have, in tho first phu^o, to light the present Govt ru- 
ment — a giaut with feet of chiy, you may think, but a giant at 
any rjih* which exonists tin* almost unlimited power with 
which it was entrusted at llic la.st election. I'utyou have, in 
the next place, to figlit not merely tho Government, hut 
IhtJ people who returned them to power. Btu’ some tinu* aft* i* 
a general election sneh us the ]‘i>l, those who A'oted Tory, tifty, 
those who abataiueti from voting Liberal, or frtun voiing at 
all, will fec‘1 that tlicy an' in sonie dogrct* jiarticipators in, in 
Bomo degree rcspousioli* l‘.)r, tlie a' tion of the present Govdu- 

nioiit Well, jou havo w third enemy to liirlit agaiu-t, 

and I am not sure that that is not the most forinid.ible of all. 
You have got to fjghi th«^ a]).ithy of tho country.-- (Hear, 
hear.) It was from the apathy of tho country that the last 
general election drew its chn f u suits.” 

If this be said iu tho green tree, where one of flte 
great parties in Briti^li ])olitlcs is contending ngain.st 
the other, wliat mu'^t ho said in tho dry, vhoro 
Indian reformers, destitute cf votes, are ondeavourir g 
to enlist tho sympathy of this “ apathetic ” country 
on the side of tlieir legitimate hut unfamiliar griev- 
ances ? Tho lesson, it seems to us, is twofold. In 
the first place, tho fJongress loaders should see, as 
most of thorn do see, the need of patience. 'Ihry 
should not 1)0 unduly cast down if tho rate (.f 
progress scorns to be diKsmully slow. But, in tho 
second place, they should Ivoep their powder dry and 
leave no stone imturnod to “fight the apathy” of 
the United Kingdom. 

rpjjp The relirement of Dr. W. A. Harter 
North Ahmleon from I’arliamcnt is a serious loss (o 

bUccliuii. party of Indian reform who, on so 

many criticical occasions, were able to draw upon Lis 
wide knowledge, ripe experience and sound 
mont. His absence from the House of Comnu jis^ 
and, still more, tho cause of it, will he dee}>]y re- 
gretted in India. If anything could liaA^e mitigaftd 
the loss, it would have been the election, as h s 
successor, of so able and independent a politician, 
and so tried and true a friend of India, as rrufetsor 
Murison. There was, we believed, good reason to 
anticipate that the clioice of Nortli Aberdeen would 
fait upoii irur distingtdshed ' contributor. 
defeated, not by the votes of the electors, but by the 
methof 8 of a political caucus. He was too^livali c 
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to approach the Liberal executive until hia friend 
I)r. Hunter had formally retired, and when, almost 
at the eleventh hour, he visited the constituency, the 
ground had been already salted. Those who know 
anything of North Aberdeen know perfectly well 
that, even so, Professor Murison would have been 
elected by a handsome majority if he had stood as 
an independent candidate. We have nothing to say 
of Captain Pirie, who nearly lost the seat, except 
that he was emphatically not the better man. On 
the morrow of the poll the attempts of the Liberal 
newspapers to explain the melting away of Dr. 
Hunter’s trerendous majority, and the highly 
creditable performance of the Independent Labour 
party, were pathetic as well as ludicrous. The ques- 
tion which this election raises is, we do not hesitate 
to say, a vital question for the Liberal party. Any- 
thing more fatuous than the present practice — as 
dis iagu'shed fiom the theory — of selecting Liberal 
candidates in some constituencies, it is impossible to 
conceive, 


Notuiko is more common in the letters 

Bridlh'rruhM receive from Indian corre- 

spondents than the complaint that 
the English press is, as regards Indian questions, 
“nobbled” by “the officials,” and that only the 
official view is presented to the public. What is 
meant is not, wo imagine, that English journalists 
are bribed— which would be an outrageous and 
grotesque calumny— but that through private influ- 
ence, and the supply of information, the official 
clique secures undue favour at their hands. There 
is some truth in the complaint, though not, we think, 
so much as its authors imagine. It is not probable 
that many journals in the United Kingdom employ 
a leader-writer, to say nothing of a sub- editor, 
whose special subject is India. Indian questions, to 
put it bluntly, are not, or are not believed to be, 
“good business” for English newspapers. The 
result is that on the not very numerous occasions 
when Indian questions become prominent — as, for 
example, when the Indian Budget is laid before 
Parliament, when the cotton duties cause a stir, or 
when Indian troops are sent to Egypt — the leader- 
writer, who expresses opinion, and the sub-editor, 
who sets out news, have to do the best they can in a 
hurry. What is the result ? The Blue-hook supplies 
the one, and Beuter’s telegrams, or the special 
telegrams to the 2meif supply the other. Hence, 
unless the individual journalist happens in some 
way to have been brought into touch with indepen- 
dent Indian opinion, or an Indian question has 
become to some extent a party question in this 
country, official statements and opinions are more or 
less complacently reproduced. It is a matter, not of 
** nobbling^^** but of hwry, and of ** the line of least 


resistance.” There is a good deal of human nature 
in journalists. General complaints and regrets that 
this is the case are futile. What might be useful is an 
organised endeavour to supply English newspapers, in 
a convenient form, with the facts and the opinions on 
which educated Indians rely. This is a very different 
thing from sending over bundles of newspapers, 
unwieldy packages of memorials, undigested pam- 
phlets, windy speeches, and discursive articles. The 
destination of these things is, and will remain, the 
waste-pafcr basket. But we believe that much 
might be done by the intelligent, regular, and 
prompt supply of concise and well-digested informa- 
tion. English journalists “in the lump” are, wo 
are very sure, on the side of fair play. But they 
are human, they are very much occupied with 
questions that are not Indian, and they are often 
over-worked. It is idle to complain that they ignore 
independent Indian opinion unless steps are taken 
systematically to bring that opinion to their know- 
ledge in a compact and convenient form. This can 
be, and therefore ought to be, done. 

A coRiiEsroNUEXT writes : — “ When a 

special article in the Y'/mes can be 
imiHiitt. in columns of Im>i v 

without unfavourable comments, there is some ground 
for the assumption that tie Indian national cause is 
making headway in England. The value of this 
article, on the cost of solvency to India, is enhanced 
by the fact that it was not a mere haphazard effusion 
at variance with the general tone of the criticisms on 
Indian affairs appearing in the same columns. 
Bather it appears to have been the latest and most 
extreme development of the writer’s interest in his 
subject. Would that the same felicitations could 
be extended to the editorial staff and the special 
correspondents of the Times! Unfortunately the 
conversion appears to be sporadic merely, for the 
foreign telegrams, the leading articles, the Parlia- 
mentary notes and reports still bear the stamp of 
official complacency and ignorance, and even the 
writer of ‘Indian Affairs’ has much prejudice to 
slough off before he can be regarded as a fair and 
impartial critic of his subject. Prince Alfonso of 
Portugal is blamed for the ‘note of determined 
optimism ’ which marked his despatches in con- 
nexion with the Goan insurrection. Is there nothing of 
‘determined optimism’ in the opinion that ‘European 
Powers domiciled in the East must preserve their 
supremacy by a perfect civil and military organisa- 
tion such as Great Britain alone seems able to 
maintain in Asia ? ’ Is it, then, by force of arms that 
we hold, or can in the last resort hope to hold, our 
glorious Indian Empire ? Pity rather than surprise 
fills the mind when one hears an intelligent supporter 
of the present Ministry soberly declare that ‘if India 
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is ever so ungrateful as to forget the benefits conferred 
on her by English rule and revolt, the rebellion can 
be crushed again as it has been before.* After all, 
that is the popular view of the Indian mutiny. But 
what is to be thought of the mental attitude which 
admits a just conception of the terrible state of 
Indian finance, yet, while conceding the possibility 
of disturbances in the South Western districts, 
regards them as due, if they occur, merely to the 
bad example set by Portugese subjects ; which 
permits the use of such expressions as * our irre- 
sistible position in Asia ’ ; and which ^ recognises 
that it is only our overwhelming force in Asia which 
saves us from similar troubles on a far greater scale*? 
Is not this something like ‘ determined optimism * ? 

“It is now two months since the 

suggestion was first made that an 
’ Indian force should occupy Suakin. 
The suggestion was welcomed, and its reception was 
made the occasion of a groat deal of self-laudation 
by the organ which professes to lead English public 
opinion. It w'as allowed that English appreciation 
of the financial necessities of India and of the 
injustice involved in the present distribution of 
burdens left something to be desired. But it was 
confidently stated that in spite of our backward 
education in this respect we had still learned some- 
thing considerable during the last thirty years — bo 
it noted here that the ‘ forward * policy has during 
the last twenty years enjoyed its most remarkable 
degree of prosj^erity — and that when the Royal 
Commission on Indian finance published its report 
the education of the British electorate and their 
representatives would receive a further impetus. 
This at least was certain, that the iniquitous arrange- 
ment by which England borrowed Indian troops for 
her own purposes and charged the Indian Govern- 
ment for their pay could never recur, and must to 
the next generation of Englishmen appear incredible. 
Alas for the optimism we were encouraged to cherish I 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated on May 12 th 
that, having regard to previous precedents, the 
ordinary expenditure of the Suakin troops would be 
charged upon India. AVhat reception would bo 
accorded to the projposal to borrow your neighboured 
horse for several months* heavy work on condition 
that the said neighbour paid for the animal’s corn ? 
Such is the nature of the proposal which a blind and 
selfish adherence to a bad precedent induces the 
Governnmnt to lay before Parliament; which the 
Tory Ministry after unsuccessful attempts at evasion 
have only under strong pressure consented to discuss 
in a formal debate after the vacation ; which, finally, 
seems likely to be treated as a fair subject for purely 
partizan strife and supported in violation of all con- 
siderations of justice by the rank and file of the 


Tory party, merely in order to prevent their political 
opponents from scoring even the semblance of a 
triumph. Consider, too, into what a position the 
obstinacy of the Government has brought them. If 
they carry their proposal they gain, in the sacred 
cause of party, a victory over the consciences of 
their supporters. If they fail to carry the proj^osal 
they sulfer that most shameful of all defeats, a 
defeat in a wrong cause, and in a battle of their own 
provoking. 

“With a Cabinet controlled by tho 

Minister who is primarily respqnsible 

for the revival of the forward frontier 
policy in 1876, and with Lord George Ilamiltcn at. 
the India Office, ho would indeed be a worthy suc- 
cessor to the immortal Mark Tapley who could view 
with equanimity tho outlook in Asia. It is no.v 
stated that Russia is about to build a railway that 
will bring her within striking distance of Herat, and 
an alarm is raised. Russia acknowledges the pro- 
ject, pleads purely commercial motives, in which 
j)lea she is supported by so great an authority as 
Colonel Gerard, and assures us that her policy in 
Asia will be guided solely by the policy of Groat 
Britain. If Russia acted up to the letter of such a 
declaration, the prospects of lasting peace in Asia 
would be indeed poor ; for oven tho most ardent 
supporter of the forward policy will hardly oiaini 
that its tendency is pacific. It is openly admitted 
that tho latest Russian move is probably due to the 
reports which have reached 8t. Petersburg as to 
the ‘enormous stores and great x^reparations for 
advance at the end of the North- AVestern Rail- 
way of India.* No attempt is made to deny liio 
existence gf such stores and preparations, or to 
explain the purpose of them. Moreover, hall! 
a crore of rupees is to bo sot aside this year for 
mobilizition. Everything seems to indicate a 
pursuance of the i)olicy of aggression in an 
aggravated form. It is England not Russia who is 
taking the offensive. Russia, although her designs 
may not bo so peaceful as she asserts, certainly 
maintains for the most part a defensive attiru lo, 
abandoning it only when it suits her policy in 
Manchuria and Corea to provoke British activity and 
fix British attention on the mountainous wastes of 
Afghanistan, and to secure freedom from jealous 
interference with her x^^irposes on the Pacific Coast. 
To accuse her of designs on India by way of 
Afghanistan is to accuse her of mad folly. Yet, as 
Simla well knows, the accusation is almost certain to 
receive credit in England. While the forces that 
fight against progress are fiourishing with such juu- 
diminished vigour it is worse than folly to turn our 
gaze backwards and contemplate what little has been 
achieved with anything approaching satisfaction.” 
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THE COTTON DUTIES AND THE INDIAN 
POOH. 


A PAJEILIAMKNTARY PROTEST. 
By Sib W. Wkddkiuiukx, Bakt., M.T. 


Strait is the gate and narrow is the way for an}" 
Member who dcMres to raise a debate in the House 
of Commons on an Indian grievance. He cannot 
bring it up on the British Estimates by moving a 
reduction of the Secretary of State’s salary, because 
the Secretary of State for India is privileged to help 
himself from the Indian Treasury witliout a vote 
from the House of Commons. The Memher who 
desires to appeal unto C;osar has therefore only two 
alternatives remaining : to move the adjournraont of 
the House ; or wait for that dim and distant day, tho 
‘‘ Indian Budget,” (>n 'wliich, some time in August or 
September, tho accumulated complaints, apxmals, 
hopes, and aspirations of 1250 millions of onr fellow 
subjects are summarily disposed of by a few scattered 
members before a jaded and empty House. 

If tho matter is in his view emergent ho must try 
to move the adjournment ; and lie at once finds him- 
self surrounded by countlcHs snares and ]ui falls, fie 
must in tlie first place satisfy tho Speaker that the 
matter is not only of public importance, but also 
that it is “ dcfiuito and urgent.” As in tho days of 
Lonthall, so now also, tho 8x)eaker has neither oyes 
to see nor tongue to speak but as the Hou&o is 
jileasod to direct ; tho ^Speaker must represent tle» 
average feeling of tho House, and friua this point of 
view how many Indian grievances will bo deemed of 
public iiTiportanco ? fortiori y how many will ho 
judged to bo urgent wiu n in competition with liomo 
questions of burning parly interest? And having 
satisfied tlio speaker on tlicso ],yjiuts our IMomber 
must arrange fur at least forty sympathisers to 
bo present in the House at tbe riglit nio.mont, and 
rise in their places to support his motion. Anyone 
aeijiiaintod woth tho w.ays of tho lioiiso knows w'hat 
a difficult task tliis Mombors arn at all times 
uiable to bo called away for one reason or another, 
and with tlio best intention often fail to keep tJicir 
appointments. A CuYeiniuent Whip responsible to 
prevent a count knows this Avell, and does not con- 
sider himself safe uiih in order to]n’ovide a House 
of fort}’ members, ho has got a promi.sn from at least 
100. Pkjr a private H ember to make certain of those 
forty good mem cond true, is thus a source of con- 
tinuing anxiety. And even if he is successful iu 
these various proceedings, he may still bo batllcd by 
any single Memlier who chooses to put down a 
blocking motion ; that is who gives notice of a re- 
solution hearing on the same subject. If this is 
done, as was done on Alay 1 Gth in the case of tho Indian 
troops at Suakin, m> one is allowed to move tho 
adjournment to call attention to the same subject 
matter. 'Further, comes the danger of the closure 
which, as in tho case of Chitral, may he applied 
at the very commencement of the proceedings. 
Also, you must stand up exactly at the right 
moment, which ia after question time, immediately 
after the last question has been asked, or 
your opportunity may be gone for ever. Finally 


some technical point raised at tho last moment^ 
some small oversight in procedure, may wreck the 
frail bark even as it seems safely to be entering 
port. 

Such being tho dangers which beset the adven- 
turous soul who contemplates moving the adjourn- 
ment of the House, it must be admitted that we 
have on the whole been fortunate as regards the 
case of the Indian Cotton Duties. The precedent of 
Sir Henry James’s motion in February of last year 
was a valuable one, and I was able to satisfy tho 
Speaker that the grievance in question was definite 
and urgent, mainly by pointing out that it lay in 
the hands of tho Secretary of Stato at once to 
remedy tho evil which was arousing so much 
ill-fooiing ill India. Acting in his executive 
capacity he could, by a stroke of tlio pen, either 
di'^rtllow the obnoxious Acts altogether, or at least 
remit those duties wl'ich pressed upon the poorest 
class of consumers. 

Accordingly tho S[»eaker accepted tlio motion, and 
asked the House wliether it would give leave to 
move tho adjouriimout. And then tho independent 
members who sit on the Liberal f'ido came bravely to 
tho front. Tho Indian rarliamontary (jommittoe 
had done their work >voll. They came themselves, 
and brought tlieir friomls ; so tho striking spectacl© 
was seen of the whole unofHcial Opposition rising in 
a body, and amid lioarty cheers leave was given * 
and poor India was allowed an oi)portunity vicariously 
to record a protest against tlvo injustice w'hich lias 
])ecu done to her. In this matter tlio thanks of India 
are especially due to the li’ish Afi nibers who in full 
nuTiibors gave their support, for they did so against 
their direct interest, wliich is at present to oppose 
any delay which may intorfore with the early passing 
of tho promised Irish Land Bill. AckiioNvledgmcnts 
are also duo to the AI embers connectcMl witli Jjanca- 
shiro, who put justice to India boforo any poisoiial 
considerations. 

Tlietiovornmont ]nit on tho closure when Air. Souttar 
rose to support the motion. It is much, to bo re- 
gretted that the House was dejudved of tlio o]>pnr- 
tunity of liearing a gentleman wlio->o long r«'sidouco 
in India in an iiulejioiident position cntiilcd him to 
speak with authority. ()th(3r independent Alemhors, 
by rising, also showed their desire to cliallengo tho 
oflicial version of tho case. But tho discussion was 
cut short, and wo liad no opportunity for a reply. 
Under these circumstances, tho dohiito liaving been 
thus maimed and rendered incomplete, tlioro was no 
alternative for mo but to withdraw the motion, with 
a view to bring up the matter again upon another 
occasion. Looking to the overwhelming majority of 
the Government, it was not possible to obtain any im- 
portant concession. But it was always something in 
the right direction that Mr. Arthur Balfour, in con- 
sideration of the withdrawal, jiromised to do his best 
to bring on the Indian Budget at an early date. 
Sir H. Fowler stated that he was prepared to make 
his defence, and that the defence would be made at 
tho proper time. It is desirable to know when that 
convenient season will come, and how he proposes tc 
create the opportunity he contemplates. It is pro- 
bable that he will be publicly questioned on this 
important point. 
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ANOTHER LOOK AT THI] BUDGET. 

■Ry Profbssoe a. F. Muarsoi^, LL.D. 


By grace of accident and the turning of the screw, 
the Indian Budget, as wo have sben, has just suc- 
ceeded in getting itself formally balanced. But it 
is only the purely official mind that can experience 
any solid satisfaction from the performance. The 
result is all but absolutely negative, and the dreary 
stone will have to be rolled up the rough hillside 
again next year with the same oppressive labour and 
vexation. None more than ourselves would rejoice 
to be able to congratulate Sir James Westland on a 
genuine surplus based on a natural expansion of the 
resources of the country — a healthy surplus bringing 
honest cheer to the hearts of the people. When 
shall that good time be ? 

Certainly not until Sir .fames’s tnilitary colleagues 
shall be kept from thwarting his anxious endeavours 
with their foolish and futile enterprises. Tlie pages 
of this magazine have displayed in the fullest detail 
the disastrous influence of military expenditure upon 
the Calcutta finances, and the utter hopelessness of 
their retrieval so long as that influence remains in 
the ascendant. There is no question at all that the 
army in India must he sufficient in strength and in 
equipment, and ready for any necessary service. So 
far one can agree with Sir Henry Brack enbury. But 
where lies the necessity for such enormous expendi- 
ture as has been going on for many years along the 
north-western frontier ? During the past year alone, 
the Chitral expedition cost, according to Sir Henry 
Brackonbury, no loss tlian 173.] lakhs. But for this 
drain, “ the whole military expenditure would have 
been 70 lakhs below the estimates.’’ Consider, then, 
the differonco to tho Budget if there had been no 
Chitral expedition ; and tlio further difTerenco in 
future Budgets if there wore no continued occupa- 
tion of the country. The question inevitably works 
round to the point of i)olicy, aiUl that, wo take it, is 
absolutely beyond argument. 'It was uo necessary 
service on which these 173] Ukhs were expended. 
Tho frontier is not a whit safer or less unfriendly 
than it would have boon at tho present moment if 
there had been no expedition wliatever. The thing 
is tho merest wantonness of iiijlitary caprice. It is 
time that tho Russian bugbear were summarily 
extruded from our imaginations. With tho throo 
great passes under English guns, we may sleep 
comfortably — oven if Russia wants India. It is 
very certain that India, in spite of all our provoca- 
tions, does not w?iirt fjussia. r 
Witli regard to internal military needs, it is but 
cheap rhetoric to contrast, as 8ir James AVostland 
contrasted, tho peace and security given to the 
country under British rule with the war and dis- 
turbance that previously reigned. The argument 
can f^sily miss tho point, and it might readily bo 
stretched to cover ten times as many lakhs as Sir 
Henry Brackenbury threw away on Chitral. Reace 
and security once established, can it bo contended 
seriously that, the present army, with all tho ex- 
pondituro it entails, is required for their permanent 
maintenance ? Such a contention would be nothing 
short of ridiculous. The country would be absolutely 


peaceful and secure with the merest formality of an 
army, if it had but reasonable prosperity and wore 
governed without gratuitous irritations. When the 
internal need of an army is in question, it is well to 
recall the attitude of tho general population of India 
even during the very crisis of the Great Mutiny 
itself. But while it is obviously necessary that the 
army should be sufficient and effectively equipped, 
it does not follow that needless expense may not bo 
incurred in keeping up with tho newest inventions. 
The military secretary naturally desires to signalise 
his tenure of office by external signs of improved 
eiliciency; he aims at broaicing tho record. This 
spirit, essentially good and not to be damped in- 
considerately, still needs to be watched and con- 
trolled. Tho saving of lb] lakhs a year on 
ammunition, clothing, and war material generally, 
points to an important moans of evading the toll of 
exchange, and of stimulating internal industries. 
The pressure of necessity seems at length to be 
opening our official eyes to tho probability of getting 
more golden eggs out of tlio goose by feeding the 
animal judiciously than l)y starving her outright. 
Tho more comfortable her condition, tho less likely 
is she to be perverse. 

Too many of Sir James Westland’s arguments 
seem to betray an official compulsion of forgetfulness 
of tho practi(;al working of his finance operations. 
The immediate business of the Finance Minister is 
to balance his books, no doubt ; but the essential 
business, after all, is to establish and maintain 
contentment among tho people. In the face 
of the fiscal severities in tho Madras Rresidoncy — 
and these can bo more or less paralleled in 
other parts of tho country — what practical use 
is there in pointing out that tho share in land 
assessments taken by the Government “has been 
steadily reduced during tlie last hundred years”? 
Tho argument can bring no consolation to the poor 
people that aro sold up. If the fact bo correctly 
stated, then there is an important screw loose some- 
where else, and this screw requires to bo very 
promptly tightened. In tho abstract, indeed, “the 
charge of one rupee per lioad of population is not a 
high price to pay for tho j’rotection afforded;” but 
what if tliat single rupee cannot bo paid without a 
feeling of pressure that does not tend to satisfaction 
with the Govorninont that extracts it? The con- 
dition of tho people demands some little considera- 
tion. The cost of government must bo proportioned 
to the strength of tho backs that have got to bear it. 
Our Indian administrators do not seem to got into 
their heads offoctivoly tlio fact that they are dealing, 
not with a rich country, but with a population that 
is extremely and exceptionally poor. What would 
even a rich country like England say to a demand of 
one shilling out of every sovereign of income for tho 
costs of military expenditure alone ? How incom- 
parably more grievous, tlien, is such a demand when 
so few of the population possess an income beyond 
tho necessities of a very spare livelihood, and bo 
many millions always hover on the margin of a bare 

existence ? i. 

Sir James Westland’s logic on the famine grant 
is apparently unimpeachable. Stnctly, perhaps, 
there is no such thing as a Famine Fund. Though 
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we expected an assignment of a crore and a half, 
wo ought to applaud the generosity of the Govern- 
ment in conceding a crore. It is obviously perverse 
that the people should not be satisfied. The Govern- 
ment may, however, 1)6 reminded of the virtuously 
indignant protest of Lord Lytton against the 
suggestion that the so-called famine fund would 
not be steadily and strictly maintained. What is 
the value of that protest now ? And what is the 
good of a precisian logic in face of a popular 
interpretation of the Government intentions empha- 
sised with the solemn and burning protestation of a 
Governor-General ? This famine fund — or whatever 
it may be designated — was a thing that touched the 
hearts and imaginations of the people, and might 
have been worked to issues of the highest general 
importance— a far higher importance than even the 
immediate purpose of protection from famine. But 
the ardent imagination of the people has been 
severely douclied by the cold logic of the Govern- 
ment. Could there be a more cogent illustration of 
the hopeless inability of officialism to grasp the true 
basis of successful government of an Eastern j>opula- 
tionV The famine grant simply depends on a 
surplus. A surplus ought to have been always a 
matter of coiu’se. But how much could have been done 
with tlie idea I And how much has been undone by 
the chill substitution of a chunk of logic ? 

Consider this nicely balanced Budget from the 
point of view of the salt tax. The salt tax, accord- 
ing to Mr. Connell ” — we quote from an article in 
the reprinted in India for May — “ was 

augmented by 18 million of rupees between 1884-85 
and 1893-94. ISir James Westlaud^s Budget shows 
a still further increase, making a total addition of 
about 23 million rupees levied on a necessity of life 
between 1881-85 and 1895-90.” This increase, it is 
explained, “ arises partly from an increase in the 
population, partly from their power of purchasing 
larger quantities of salt, partly from a windfall, and 
partly from a more uniform levy of tlie tax through- 
out India.” The increase in the population means 
mainly an increase in misery; the mure uniform 
levy of the tax throughout India means an injustice 
to some in order to relieve the galling pinch to 
others ; the power of purchasing larger quantities is 
merely a delusive way of stating that larger quanti- 
ties were in fact purchased. This tax may indeed 
be, as General Chesney thought, “ the least irksome 
form of taxation that could bo devised ” — for the 
collectors of excise duty; for the population, it is 
certainly the most irksome and irritating. It is the 
standing opprobrium of Government. Salt is a 
necessity of life to man and animal; yet the duty 
placed upon it by a beneficent Government is some- 
thing like 1,000 per cent, on thejmarket price. The 
official compiler of the “Moral and Material 
Progress of India ” Blue-book computes that, taking 
together agricultural and household salt, “ over the 
whole of British India the average incidence of the 
salt tax is 4 ; annas (or about 4d) per head of the 
population.” Like the rupee for military protection, 
fourpence a head for salt looks a very trifiiiig afiair 
indeed. But the significance of it is, not lightness 
of taxation, but deplorable poverty of the people. 

The question of the poverty of India is funda- 


mental, and will have to be seriously faced. The 
manipulation of Budget figures may serve to lull the 
uneasiness of those that take their views of India 
without independent examination from official 
sources ; but at the best it can only slur over the 
real problems of Indian Government and admini- 
stration. Instead of plucking the fioeces of the 
flock, we ought to be filling their bellies. There 
can be no real contentment with English rule sO 
long as there exists such painful poverty, with the 
aggravation of irritating taxation. Yet it is the 
friendly feeling and confidence of the natives that 
forms tho very basis of our Indian Empire. ’ There 
is no senst) in underrating tlie advantages of external 
security and internal peace ; but, after all, when it 
comes to tho pinch, those things are assumed as- 
matters of course, and it would be folly to expect 
hungry men to bo satisfied with such achievement 
on the part of the Government. These advantages 
are merely preliminary. The true work of govern- 
ment then begins, llow little progress we have yet 
made, with all our good intentions and arduous 
labours, is only too painfully manifest. “ With all 
its assessing, and irrigating, and railway building, 
and settling, the Government of India is not able, 
one year with another, to gel an average of two 
rupees an acre rent from tho cultivated area of the 
Empire of India. Upon this thin base is the super- 
structure of our costly and wasteful administration 
reared.” Thus wrote Mr. A. J. Wilson in the 
Invesfors^ 7iVr/V/r for September last, in an article on 
“Indian Finance,” to which attention was urgently 
drawn in those columns. That article may well 
stand as a c )niTnentury 6n the Indian I^udget, pro- 
foundly damnatory yet thoroughly sound, until the 
Finance Minister takes liia courage in both hands, 
and reforms his accounts. But tiio Finance 
Minister, it must be recognised, is houud hand and 
foot by tho policy of tho (jovornmont ; and cun the 
Government bo moved to repress futile military 
adventure and foster tho real development of internal 
prosperity oven under the monace of catastrophe 'i 
Must it bo a condition precedent that the menace be 
realised in disaster ? 


THE MOPLAIIS AND THE LAND TAX IN 
INDIA. 

By J, J) ACOSTA. 

Agriculture, which is the staple industry in India, 
was introduced in pro-historic times by inimigranl 
races whose descendants still imrsue tlio sanio avoca- 
tion in our Indian provinces, tlie aborigines of the 
country having retired into liill tracts and forests 
where we find them now living in a state of semi- 
civilisation. The laws and customs of the immigrant 
communities remained long in force, and ^Were re- 
spected even by the Muhammadan con^ierors of 
India, probably because they wore found ^o bo based 
on principles of justice and the natural wants of the 
people, and doubtless also because their observance 
had produced so high a degree of prosperity that the 
wealth of India had become proverbial among the 
nations of the earth.. A main drift of those laws 
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was to secure to each individual the fruit of his 
industry, while it laid on him an equitable share of 
-the duty of protecting the lives and property of the 
community. 

The Moplahs, who cultivate the land on the 
western side of the Indian peninsula, are one of 
those immigrant races, and are believed, from cer- 
tain traits of character, to have Ishmaelitic blood in 
their veins. The British ohirials of the district 
represent them as “the most thrifty and industrious 
community in the Malabar;” and the following 
particulars regarding their laws and customs, which 
were published in the of the ‘2dth March last, 

may interest the reader : — 

From time immemorial it waa a reoojrnified law of landlord 
and that a lonso was lor twclvo years and, at the 

oxpiratioTi of that terra, it was an invariable eustom to permit 
the tenant to renew his lease in paying- twenty per cent, of the 
amount of the lease us a renewal f,v. Wlicn that fee was 
paid, the landlord had no rig-ht to ask for any increase in the 
lease amount, or to oust the tenant.” 

Thus tho landlord’s claim for rent was perma- 
nently fixed by law, and the tenant was allowed to lay 
wherewith ho could improve his farm 
and homestead, and tide over seasons of drought and 
inundation. The same code of laws protected tho 
landlord from arlutrary demands of the Raja or 
ruler of the country, by solemn injunijtions resting 
on popular moral precepts, wliich in the course of 
timo^ acquired tho force and the very sanctity of 
religion. Ihese conditions fully account for the 
accumulation of wealth which amazed nations loss 
• equitably ruled ; tlioy account also for the industrious 
and law-abiding spirit which distinguishes the people 
01 India. The gentle manners of tho Hindus, how- 
ever, encouraged the aggression, while their wealth 
excited the cupidity, of the predatory hordes who 
overran and devastated many fertile tracts of the 
country, until the Mughal empire was established. 
That empire, which rested on despotism, was totter- 
ing under its own weight when the British first 
landed m India. Corruption and anarchy roigned in 
several provinces ; satraps oppressed and despoiled 
tne ])eople, thus creating a state of things which 
eimbled tho Chartered Company of British Merchants, 
who had obtained from their Government the mono- 
poly of tho trade with India, to establish and extend 
their dominion in various «lirections far beyond the 
limits of their factories. Their rapid siicce8.s in 
amassing wealth excited envy among their country- 
men at home, and rumours of criminal methods 
being used by tho English in India, in tho acquisi- 
tion of wealth, 4ilarmed the moral sense of the nation. 
An enquiry was forthwith instituted into tho Com- 
pwiy 8 administration, which led to restrictions being 
placed on thmr powers, when their charter had to be 
renewed, feimilar investigations were thenceforth 
pwiodically held, which facilitated the intro iuction 
^ reform. Crown courts were established in the 
Presidency towns, undue restrictions which had 
over the press were removed, and 
mher improvements were made in the adminis- 
tration. 

Meanwhile the British Cabinet sought to obtain a 
direct interference in the management of 
•ftjiairs in India. The power they coveted was an 


irresponsible power, since Parliament was the only 
authority to wiiich they were responsible, and Par- 
liament contained no representative of the Indian 
populations whoso interests wore concerned in the 
matter. Nevertheless a Bill was passed creating a 
Board of Control for Indian Affairs, the president of 
which was to bo a member of the Government, and 
the evil was aggravated hy a clause providing 
secrecy for the proceedings of that board. This 
unconstitutional step led to tho adoption of the 
unwise policy towards Afghanistan which involved 
us in our first war with that country — a war the 
disastrous and humiliating termination of which, in 
1812, startled the world. Tho same irresjionsiblo 
power prompted and enforced the discreditablo 
policy which undoubtedly resulted in the rebellion and 
mutinies of 18d7 and 1S.3S. Tho appalling amount of 
blood and treasure expended in attempts to suppress 
the rebellion, and tho anxiety which agitated tho 
nation while British supremacy in India trembled 
in the balance, suggested a radical change in our 
system of governing India. The Chartered Company 
and the Board of Control were abolished, and the 
powers they had exercised wore vested in a Principal 
Secretary of State, assisted by a Council, whose con- 
currence was declared to bo essential in all matters 
involving the expenditure of Indian revenue. This 
restraint on the Indian Secretary’s powers was, how- 
ever, rendered illusory by other clauses of the Act of 
1858 for the heifer govern menf of Jndiay which enabled 
liim to oliido tho apparent restraint. 

To the virtually irresp«msiblo power thus entrusted 
to tho Indian Secretary was duo the revival of the 
condemned poli(;y wliicli had resulted in tho Afghan 
war of 1888-12, and involved us again in an Afglian 
war equally disastrous to British prestige and British ^ 
interests. To tho same irresponsible power was duo 
tho revival of tho unfortiinato policy which had 
resulted in our gr< 4 fxt troubles of 1857-58, and was 
pursued afterwanls in eutiro disregard of the pledges 
given in tho Poyal Proclamation of 1858, in which 
our Queen, addressing tho people of India in the 
name of the British nation, said: “We hold our- 
selves bound to the natives of our Indian territories 
by the same obligations of duty which bind us to 
our other subjects, ami those obligations, by tho 
blessings of Almiglity God, we shall faithfully and 
conscientiously fulfil.” 

How far tho Secretary of State charged with 
rodeoraing tho pledges then given by our Sovereign 
on that solomn occasion endeavoured to fulfil his 
duty faithfully and consciontiously, was shown in tho 
debate on the conduct of the Indian Governmont 
towards the ^faharajil of Kashmir, which took place 
in the Houso of Commons on the 5th tluly, 1890. A 
resume of that noteworthy debate will bo found in 
tho Late JIagaziur and Ju'vtew of November, 180 b 
The alarm and indignation of our Indian allies at 
the conduct of the British Government towards tho 
young Maharaja of Kashmir has since been intensi- 
fied by the conduct of that Government towards 
other Indian princes. In the Kashmir case charges 
of treasonable conspiracy and intended murder wore 
brought against the Maharaja as grounds for de- 
priving him of the administration of his State and of 
the bulk of his revenues. The Maharaja at once 
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denounced these charges as false and the documentary nent whenever complications in other parte jof the 
evidence adduced in their support as forgeries, and world necessitate the removal from India of ' any 
he demanded an enquiry into their alleged truth, material number of the British troops on whom we 
Whereupon the charges were dropped without the now rely for the safety of our Indian territories, 
enquiry asked for being granted. 

The two disastrous wars mentioned above, and “ 


the equally unsuccessful expeditions sent foi* the 
subjugation of trans- frontier tribes, burdened the 
Indian Exche({uer with heavy additions to the public 
debt, and increased taxation was imposed for defray- 
ing the interest of the new loans contracted. The 
land tax, from which the largest item of Indian 
revenue is derived, was enhanced so excessively that 
its collection is marked by cruel severities, as was 
stated in Parliament in the form of questions, to 
which the Government promised answers i)ending a 
reference to India, but has not given them as yet, 
although two years have since elaiised. 

The Moplahs, being cultivators of land in private 
estates, are not directly liable for the laud tax 
claimed by the Government ; but they have been 
drawn within the sphere of the fiscal severities prac- 
ticed in the Madras Presidency, through an enact- 
ment of the Government which — superseding the 
traditional law wliich protected them from arbitrary 
enhancements of rent— comxielled their landlords to 
enforce excessive rents wdth the aid of the Executive 
and the British tribunals, in order that they might 
be in a position to satisfy tho arbitrarily enhanced 
demands of the Govornmont. The Moplahs, when 
stripj)ed of their savings and unable any longer to pay 
the increased rents for which they were prosecuted, 
turned against the British officials whom they iden- 
tified as their actual oppressors ; and tho country has 
since been in a chronic state of disturbance. The 
public has rex>eatedly boon told that tlie Mo])lah 
outbreaks were duo, not to any action of tho Govern- 
ment in connexion with the land tax, but to religious 
fanaticism alone ; but tho well-informed organ of the 
Indian Civil Service, The Pioneer^ takes a very dif- 
ferent view of the question, as tho following extract 
will show : — 

“ It is all very well to say iliat these recurring outbreaks aro 
the result of pure religious funaticiani ; but a deeper aetiuain- 
tance with the siibje(]t will show that the Moplahs are men of 
strong religious feeling who make religion tho eliannel -through 
which their discontent finds escape. From whatever cause the 
Moplah does resort tr) arms, his Islamik principles compel him 
to die fighting against tlu! Christian kafirs under whose sway 
he lives ; for thus only lieaven assured and death is a release 
from the weariness of life in tho present. Mr. Logan (the 
cliief official in the district) undoubtedly lays liis finger on 
the irritating sore whtjn he says that the dis<5i)ntent is duo to 
the oppressions and exactions of the system of land tenure ; ho 
says in effect ‘ give oppf*rtunities to the Moplahs, who aro 
thrifty and industrious, to become prosperous, and they -will 
become law-abiding.’ In IS81, after the outbreak in Arcade- 
kade, Mr. Logan urged upon the Government tho adoption of 
measures in view of placing the land tenure system upon an 
improved footing, but nothing has been done to give practic.al 
effect to his suggestion.”— March 2oth, lS9a. 

The case of the Moplahs is the case of the cultivators 
throughout British India; for the burdens upon 
land have been oppressively increased everywhere, 
in order to provide for tho grov^ing military expendi- 
ture of the Government. The suffering and dis- 
content engendered in these circumstances constitute 
a political danger which threatens to become immi- 


FKONTIEES AND FINANCE. 

[By an iNDErENDENT POLITICIAN.] 

The enquiring iiublicist is no doubt an pfficial 
nuisance, if he may bo a public benefactor. His 
supx^osed im^iortinenco may bo a national service, 
because there are many matters which the ordinary 
official wishes to express in liis own way, if not to 
disguise. It is particularly so in Indian matters, 
and hence investigation is rendered the reverse of 
easy, and the investigator is considered a here, 
whose motives aro to be decried and whose path is 
to be strewn with tho dlllicultios which constitute 
the attractions of an obstacle raco.^’ I know no 
subject less easy lo master than that which touches 
the frontier j^olicy in India for tlie last twenty years, 
or ever since wo abandoned the policy of masterly 
inactivity for that of ambitious muddle. It does not 
seem too hard to suggest tliat several persons aro 
concerned in tho art of mystification and misleading, 
in order to repel enexuiry and to sustain a policy that 
would bo unmistakably condemned if it could be 
studied clearly and consecutively in common with 
any other branch of Im^ierial policy and administra- 
tion. 

When a publicist is assured that the old scdiool of 
Lawrence was a mistake, and that untold benefits 
have arisen from the acceptance of more progressive 
ideas, bo naturally asks in what rarliamoutary or 
Indian papers the forward frontier policjy can be 
found clearly stated in its historical, military, finan- 
cial and commercial bearings. Some returns and 
reports there are bearing on tho subject, but they 
are not intended to bo particularly intelligible. 
Surely this is a blunder of tho first magnitude. 
Either tho policy in question can bo so expounded 
and defended, or it cannot. In tho one case, there 
ought to he no attempt at confusion and secrecy ; 
in ihe other, tho arts of concealment, partial or 
obvious, become logical and natural, though emi- 
nently unsatisfactory. 

It may be asked why anyone should desire to look 
at this matter in a common-sense way. The answer 
is that, if wo aro invited to approve, wo are insulted 
if we are not entitled to understand. The forward 
frontier policy may bo tho best thing India has ever 
had since the government passed into Imperial 
hands. But, at any rate, it ought to bear investiga- 
tion, and the facts connected with it ought to bo 
found clearly arranged in State papers. Admiration 
based on ignorance is not worth much. It is the 
main thing required of Imperial politicians. Most 
of us are eager to acknowledge merit and genius 
where we can detect it. The world is not over-rich 
in splendid statesmanship and military strategy, and 
we are too ready to acknowledge their existence to 
rule India out of our sphere of observation and 
eulogy. Accordingly, it seems a great mistake 
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/ilaiin 80 much for this special policy, to tell us so 
little about it, and to brand as cheap economists or 
mean patriots or would-be revolutionists the persons 
who desire to be in quite as good a position to come 
to conclusions as the champions and fuglemen of the 
new frontier policy. It is a poor tost of success 
when oiTicialism starts the clicering, and will not lot 
us know for what wo are to cheer. 

Why is not some specially competent statesman or 
military stall officer entrusted with the task of giving 
the natives of India and the people of Great Britain 
a succinct account of the different frontier expe- 
ditions of recent years, in a frank and careful 
manner ? We want to know how they arose, what 
objects were aimed at, what they cost in men and 
money, and what are the net results from the mili- 
tary, financial, and commercial and political stand- 
points. If they will not boar such handling, tliore 
must bo something about them that is nut entirely 
satisfactory. Of course, wo know as much as that 
in some cases, but the surface lessons might bo more 
deeply imprinted under the weight of official know- 
ledge, and perhaps there might bo less reason for 
bragging and bluster in certain quarters. T know 
there are one or two papers hearing on the points in 
question, but they are inexact, insufficient, and they 
leave out material points in the story. The informa- 
tion desired sliould bo much more minute than any 
yet given. It should include subsidies, the extra 
cost of political agents, the improvement of roads, 
the cffo(!t of success or failure upon trade and 
kindred matters. Nothing sliould bo concealed. But 
as it is, to conceal as much as possible is thought 
good form. 

AVhon the above work has been done wo could 
arrive at a judgment on tho question as to whether 
the finances of India owe the greater part of their 
muddle and emharrassment to these exploits. “ Yea,” 
replies tho official apologist, ‘‘you want us to prove 
your case.” i answer for myself and a considerable 
class in England : “Wo have no theory one way or 
the other. Wo have but su8i)icions, and we want 
the truth. It is your policy, and it is for you to 
defend it.” But beyond this statistical part, we 
desire to know whether India is really any safer or 
feels more secure, or ivS less liable to panic because 
of tliose forward frontier movements. If this cannot 
be fairly well established then the money spent has 
been wasted, more or loss, with little to show for it. 
The case of (iuetta is perhaps a strong one, because 
it lies outside our ordinary Indian frontier. Is there 
much else to show from the purely strategic point of 
view ? Eor example, docs the occupation of Chitral 
relative to some bigger movement prove to be of any 
better value than the occupation of Gilghit did in 
view of trouble in Chitral ? As to popular opinion, 
it may be despised, but it must be considered, I 
am not sure that it has been soothed. But what do 
the forward men care ? They talk of bazaar gossip 
when they want to justify a forward move, and 
despise it when it becomes a question as to the 
popular effect of that move. The largest benefit 
obtained from such advances as have been made is 
perhaps to be found in limiting the area about which 
military men can talk or work themselvos up into 
contentions and contagious fever. 


The cost to India of the forward frontier policy of 
the last eighteen years has been put at thirty 
millions and a half of English money. The sum 
includes operations in Egypt and Burma, but how 
they are to be ruled out I cannot see. India has 
three frontiers, (1) a normal frontier, (2) a forward 
frontier, and (3) a fanciful frontier. The last roacho.s 
from the Bed Sea, westward, to Mekong, eastward. 
If all three kinds of expenditure were fairly stated, 
the sum named above would be largely exceeded. 
Now, tho business imin would have imagined that 
expenditure would have begun on frontier No. 1, 
instead of first reaching tho other two, and have 
been largest thereon. Is that the fact? Sir Henry 
Brackenbury recently stated that the coast defences 
of ICarachi, Bombay, (Calcutta, IVIadras, and Bangoon 
had boon completed, andtlio bridge heads at Sukkiir 
and Attock, on the Indus, finished. Forts at liawal 
rindi were making progress, but were not yet armed. 
Now, all these constructions have be(3n subsequent 
in time and polity to tho forward frontier movement. 
They thus provo its military insufficiency, because 
the normal frontier has liad to be defended, in spite 
of tho boast that by extending the frontier such 
works could bo avoided- the oarly claim of the for- 
ward school. Financially, therefore, we seem to 
come to these points : tliat much of our money has 
been wasted on No. 2, and perhaps on No. 3; 
that after all we have had to spend money 
sequentially on No. 1, and conceal the process; 
and (3) that native and English opinion would at 
any time, on reason being shown, have sanctioned 
legitimate expenditure on frontier No. 1 without 
grumbling. 

Here lot mo remark that, speaking for myself an(| 
the independent class, it is a mistake to say that wi 
grudge tho money to make India strong. Cheap 
sneers about weak politiiaans who object to military 
expenditure are beside the mark. The money for 
actual and not iinagiuary defence can always be 
found. It is money well spent. Take out the 
eighteen millions of money in English pounds spent 
in Afghanistan, and soo how far it would have gone 
in building and arming tho coast and Indus defences! 
It would have paid for the entire work and left 
money in hand for army improvements. 

It is further to bo borne in mind that forward 
frontier expenditure has weakened India for internal 
and natural frontier defence in other ways than the 
one I have just moiitioiied, though that is serious 
enough. “I believe there is no greater extrava- 
gance than to maintain a large army and to keep 
that army unready for w^ar,” remarked Sir Henry 
Brackenbury in speaking on the Military Budget. 
Now, it so happens that whilst money has been spent 
on frontier advances, it has not been spent on matters 
that wanted attention. I take mobilisation first. 
The first step in that reform began five years ego. 
It was then, as Sir Henry Brackenbury concedes, 

“ only in embryo.” Forty-nine and a half lakhs are 
to be spent in the coming year in these preparations. 
Take transport second : it is “ our greatest difficulty 
in India,” according to the same unquestionable 
authority. The Chitral campaign proved that trans- 
port arrangements were not what they ought to be. 
Here, then, are examples of an ambitious policy and 
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its effects. We extend our frontiers, and we do not 
proportionately strengthen, but weaken, the effective 
force of the army, because its readiness for action is 
neglected. 

It will bo said that this attack on the forward 
frontier school is inconsiderate and unjust. Does 
not such a complaint emphasise the necessity for 
some statement of the kind mentioned in a foregoing 
paragraph? 1 hold that it does; and I further 
contend that it shows the necessity for more caution 
m handling frontier (piestions and provoking frontier 
squabbles. I shelter myself, finally, behind Sir 
Henry Brackenbury’s own admission as to the 
smaller and punitive frontier wars. In the recent 
Budget debate he said : “ The past five years have 
been years of great dilliculty for the Military Depart- 
ment. There have been a great number of frontier 
expeditions, which have upset our Budgets, and 
liave been unwillingly concurred in by the Com- 
mander-in-Chiof and myself.’* What a condemna- 
tion is this of some earlier and more costly frontier 
expeditions, wantonly forced, and leading to the 
abandonment of parts of so-called scientific frontiers ! 


MAGISTEATES ON TOUE. 


By a. Nundy. 


There is one aspect of the question relating to 
the separation of judicial and executive functions 
in India which has not yet received the notice it 
deserves, causing as it does great hardship and 
annoyance. The criminal administration of justice, 
except in certain heinous offences, is in the hands of 
magistrates who are at the same time executive 
officers. As such it is their duty to go on tour for 
at least three months of the winter season. They 
have a variety of duties to peuform, for the duo 
discharge of which it is, no doubt, desirable that 
they should go oii tour. But the Government is 
well aware, though it takes no notice, of the serious 
consequences to suitors who are compelled to resort 
to these magistrates. There is some sort of a rule 
that an official going on tour is to leave at head- 
quarters a memorandum stating the particular.places 
he will pass through ou various dates. Such a 
memorandum may be left, but it is useless for 
practical purposes, as the itinerary may be changed 
at the will of the officer, or under circumstances over 
which he has no control. Take the district magis- 
trate as an instance. Whilst on tour he receives 
information that a matter of the greatest urgency 
requires his presence at headquarters. He proceeds 
thither forthwith and after transacting his business 
returns to his camp, say, in a couple of days, and 
resumes his tour. But of course his former pro- 
gramme is entirely u])8et. Or it has begun to rain 
heavily, and, the roads becoming impassable, he is 
detained for three or four days. Or it may be that 
he is not successful in obtaining the shkar which 
had formed part of his programme, and he therefore 
defers his departure. It is well known that officers 
often remain several days in one spot, where there 
is a likelihood of obtaining sport, when, according 
to the memorandum they have left at headquarters. 


they ought to be miles away. Such a memorandum 
is therefore of little or no use. 

What, then, is the consequence ? Let ua take a 
typical case. A person is desirous of filing a com- 
plaint before a magistrate. He goes to headquarters; 
and there learns that the magistrate will be at a 
certain village on the following day. He proceeds 
to this village and finds that the magistrate .8 not 
there, nor is he able to obta'n any information as 
to when he is likely to arrive, or where he is to be 
found. Ho waits a day or two, and then learns that 
the magistrate has changed his route and will not 
visit that place at all. lie then tries to ascertain 
the whereabouts of this official, and eventually finds 
his way to him. He institutes his complaint, and a 
date is fixed for the accused to attend and the 
witnesses for the prosecution to be heard, at a village 
called (let us say) B . He returns to head- 

quarters, and proceeds to the pleader, or mukldar^ 
whom he wishes to engage, and desires him to take 
up his case, which is to he heard on tour. Much to 
the suitor’s surprise and disappointment, ho finds 
that the legal practitioners either absolutely decline 
to go on tour, or ask such a sum for their services as 
is absolutely prohibitive to him, for he is not only 
required to pay a heavy fee per day, but also the 
travelling expenses, which, for a carriage specially 
hired or a palanquin, will be pretty high. He tries 
other pleaders and mulchtay's^ and often visits half a 
dozen, without being able to come to terms. As a 
last resource he engages a third-rate man, whom ho 
would never have lliought of engaging if the case 
had been heard at headquarters. On the appointed 
day he proceeds with his mukhtar and witnesses to 

the village B , and learns to his chagrin that tho 

magistrate is camped ton miles off. The mukhtar 
and the witnesses are willing to proceed further. 
The suitor is, therefore, obliged to open his purse 
and satisfy them, 1 ill at last ho arrives at the magis- 
trate’s camp about noon, and finds that his case has • 
been struck off in default. He presents himself 
before this functionary, who reprimands him sharply 
for being late ; but, on the mukhtar\s explaining the 
cause of the delay, and after mucli expostulation, 
the case is restored to the file and another date fixed - 
for the hearing. Or it may happen that when the 

complainant arrives at tho village B , ho finds 

that the magistrate has not yet arrived, but is shortly 
expected. He therefore waits, and in the course of the 
afternoon he sees that official take his seat in court. 
The magistrate takes up some executive or revenue - 
work, or some chalan case («.«., a case sent up by tho 
police), with the result that though the complainant 
waits about the court till 7 or 8 p.m., his case is 
never called on. He has, therefore, to seek for 
lodgings for the night for himself, his witnesses, and 
his mukhtar^ to whom, of course, he has to pay 
another fee. Often the only lodging to be had is 
the shade of an adjacent tree, where, in the company 
of others equally unfortunate with himself, he seeks 
a well-earned repose. The next day the magistrate 
moves his camp a dozen miles further, and thither 
roceed in his train the unfortunate individuals who 
esire to have their wrongs redressed. Often the 
suitor becomes so weary of being dragged about from 
one place to another that he thinks the wisest thing 
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he can do is to compromise the matter with his 
opponent. It is by no means an uncommon event 
that persons who have suffered a wrong sit quietly 
and bear it, rather than resort to couits which, by 
the mode in which they administer justice, would in- 
flict on them much greater suffering and injury. 

But the offenders who are chalaned by the police 
are most to be pitied. A person is alleged to have 
caused grievous hurt to another. ITe is arrested l)y 
the police, who institute an enquiry, and then aciul 
liim, together with the witnesses for tlie prosecution, 
to the magistrate who has jurisdiction to try the 
case. The police have some sort of idea that tho 
magistrate is on tour, but they are ignorant as to 
the exact locality in which he is to be found. ISoine- 
tiiiios they go in search of liirn, and somotinios they 
go on to headquarters, whero they receive precise 
information where to find him. Tho prisoner is 
dr.agged about from place to place, and with him tho 
witnesse.s, who usually accompany him, as they have 
signed a bond to appear before the magistrate, and 
the surest way to find him is to accompany the police. 
The prisoners have, indeed, a hard time, often sub- 
sisting on parched grain, for they are not at liberty 
to cook for themselves, and they have no one who 
can do it for them. Often lato in the evening they 
are taken ten or twelve miles to a police-station 
whore they can be kept in custody, to he marched 
back again in the morning to the magistrate's camp. 
They are deprived of all legal aid, except such as 
can bo obtained at tho camp, for a few muhhtars^ 
usually the most incompetent of their class, follow 
tho camp of a magistrate. Often when prisoners 
would ho allowed by tho magistrate to be out on 
bail, they find it hard in such out-of-the-way places 
to dheover anyone who will bo willing to stand 
security for them. 

As regards another class of cases, also, the 
grievance is great, and calls for immediate redress. 
Tho district magistrate not only tries important 
criminal cases, but ho is also invested with appellate 
powers as regards the decisions of second and third- 
class magistrates. He may hear in n month 70 or 
HO cases in appeal or revision. In most of these 
cases pleaders and mukhtars are engaged. But when 
ho is on tour the aggrieved parties have often to do 
without any legal advice, notwithstanding the fact 
that some intricate points of law are involved in 
the case. The district magistrate, of all others, has 
the most onerous duties to perform. He is the cliief 
administrative head of the district. Ho is respon- 
sible for the well-being of the district and for the 
duo collection gf the Government revenue, and 
naturally he devotes the best part of his time to his 
executive and revenue functions. Judicial work is 
to him an irksome and thankless task. Yet he has 
before him scores of cases in which the judgments 
and orders of subordinate courts have been brought 
to him on appeal. Is it to be wondered at if, under 
the pressure of other work, which is even greater 
whilst he is on tour, ho is obliged to postpone these 
cases from day to day, so that frequently the term 
of imprisonment has expired against which the 
appeal had been filed ? When he does take up the 
appeal, it is simply to go through it in a perfunctory 
manner, often just glancing at the record and passing 


the stereotyped order, “I see no grounds for inter- 
fering with this judgment. Appeal dismissed." 
Sometimes the district magistrate takes up the ap- 
peals late in tho evening. Say there are twenty 
appeals. Of these five have been sent in by prisoners 
from the gaol, and fiftooii have been filed by tho 
accused in person or by their legal advisers. Tlie 
names of these fifteen appollants aie called out; 
eight are found to ho present, either iu person or 
through their pleaders. They are in fo> med that their 
(!ases will be taken up on the next day or the day after. 
Tho seven appellants who are absent have their ap- 
peals dismissed in default. Seven cases have thus been 
decided in two minutea, and in tho monthly leturn 
sent to the Government tho magistrate gets credit 
for those cases as so minh work dono. Now remain 
the five appeals sent in by the prisoners in gaol. 
The clerk takes one up and reads ground number I 
of the appeal wiien he is interrupted by the judge, 
who says “That will do—I see it is the plea usually 
put forward by all appellants. Appeal disniissod." 
The clerk takes up another appeal which p rhaps 
meets a similar fate. He takes up a tliird with the 
remark, “This is an appeal from the judgment of 
Bahu or Munshi So-and-qo." He is asked to read 
the judgment, or if it is in English the magistrate 
reads it for nimsolf. If he confirms the judgment 
he gives the subordinate officer a sharp rebuke for 
the slipshod manner in wliich the case was tried, or 
observes that ho had failed to infi’et a sufficient 
unishmont. If ho decides to reverse the judgment 
e puts it on record that none hut an idiot could 
have believed tho evidence on which tho conviction 
was based. The two remaining appeals are then 
summarily dismissed, with the result that in a 
quarter of an liour twelve cases have been disposed 
of. To English readers this may seem an exaggera- 
tion. But it is nn every-day affair with datrict 
magistrates, espec^lally when they are on tour. Thero 
are, of course, magistrates who faithfully discharge 
their duties, and others would do so, hut that they 
have no time to spare. Their efficiency as district 
magistrates is not decided according to the judicial 
work dono by them, hut by the manner iu which 
they have discharged their executive and revenue 
functions. 

Another serious evil resulting from the district 
magistrate’s tour is tliat in certain cases where 
persons have been convicted and sentenced to im- 
prisonment by the subordinate courts, they would 
have had a chance of being let out on hail if the 
magistrate had been at headquarters, whereas days 
may now elapse before it would bo possible to find 
him and obtain the requisite ordtr. I need not 
enumerate further evils that aiise from the conver- 
sion of judicial officers into peripatetic admini- 
strators of justice. There is not a single redeeming 
feature in tho practice. All concerned have to 
gufYer— the litigants, the office establishment, and 
the legal piactitionors — while the magistrates them- 
selves are made the reluctant instillments of infl'et- 
ing a vast amrunt of suffering on others. The only 
person who is delighted, and who looks forward to 
the touring season, is the sporting mngi>fr te. Even 
he might confess that it would be better if bis 
udicial functions were taken away from him. 
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INDIA IN THE BElTISn PAEIJAMENT. 

[I'eom an Indian CoKiiissroNDKNT.] 

There soonis to ho a growing desire among those 
who are inlorebtod in tlio welfare of India to see 
India represorilod in the Ilouse of Commons. Re- 
et'Tit events have aceeutiiatcd that desire. The fact 
need not (;reato any surprise, least of all among 
Knglislimen. Kngland lias generously provided the 
people of India with a liberal education, she has 
instilled and stimulated in their minds her own 
(•herlv,h(*d ideas of liberty and solf-govornmoiit, and 
she has suppHovl a lofty ideal, the attainment of 
wliieh is the aim and aspiration of many an cdu- 
i'ltod Indian. The lunging of Indians for sonio 
voice in the government of their country is not 
m-irely smitimonlal. Stmm facts have forced upon 
Indians the conviction that they would thereby be 
advancing their best interests. The barriers which 
separate the governing classes from the people are 
of such a nature that thoso on whom tlie responsi- 
bility of gov(onmout rests — often from tlu5 lack of 
adequate infonnatiuii, and sometimes from an absence 
of sym])a<hy at** hd to fho committal of acts which 
are hurtful to the tVolings and detrimental to the 
interests of tlie people. ( )ccaaionally it has liapponed 
that Anglo-Indi.m (.'lliclals, situated as they are at 
present, iiavo found it imjiossiblo to act impartially 
and wi Jioiit pri'judico in deciding quc.stions in which 
they liavti a personal interest. Ihit, more than this, 
we liave leariu'd by experience that even the Govorn- 
moiit of India Jms not a free hand in the exorcise 
cither of its legislative or of its administrative func- 
tions, but that it is liable to he iniluenced, and oven 
over- rule (], by tlio Secretary of 8tnto for India, who 
is himself subordinate to the British Parliameut. It 
has happened, and maj^ liappon again, that when 
there is a consensus of opinion fn India, when all 
classes, oflicial and non-oiheial, English and Indian, 
are united in demanding a certain measure, and the 
Government of India itself has acknowledged the 
justice and reasonableness of the demand, the 
fc^ecrotary of State chooses to ignore this unanimous 
expression of o])inioTi. Tlie case of the import duties 
on Cotton go(»ds ailords a notable example of this 
danger. In 18hl the Government of India had to 
face a heavy ddicit of about 2o0 lakhs of rupees. 
It reported to every possible expedient to raise the 
amount. The provincial balances were placed under 
rerjiiisition— -involving tlio cessation of administrative 
improvements under the local governments ; public 
works sanctioned by tlie Government of India were 
brought to a standstill by the diversion of the money 
which was to bo applied to them; and the Famine In- 
sui’anco Fundw^as swallowed up. Yet the deficit was 
not made good, and, under these circumstances, India 
with united voice asked for the imposition of a duty 
on all imported articles. Europeans and Indians, 
officials and non-officials, joined in making the de- 
mand. The duties were imposed, but cotton goods 
wore exempted. The non-official members of the 
Viceregal Council, European and Indian, voted in a 
body against the exemption. The official members 
voted for it, but under protest. The members of the 
India Council recorded minutes of dissent. But the 


fiat of the Secretary of State for India carried the 
day. It is not, therefore, surprising that the convic- 
tion should have forced itself upon the minds of 
many thoughtful persons that to secure for ourselves 
an effectual hearing an agitation confined within 
India alone is of no avail, but that our views 
should in some manner be represented directly to 
the people of the United Kingdom and their Par- 
liament. 

Recent events have confirmed us in this belief. 
For years w'o in India agitated in vain for the 
expansion and the reform of the Councils. But w'hen 
Mr. Bradlaiigh took up the question in the House of 
Commons the desired boon (though in a modified 
form) was soon granted. For the last two decades 
tliero lias boon an unceasing cry that a (Commission 
should be appointed to investigate the expenditure 
incurred, and the revenue obtained, by the Govern- 
ment of India. This cry mot for a long time with 
no response. But of late years India has had the 
good fortune to secure some doughty champions in 
tlio House of Commons in Sir W'^illiam Weddorburn, 
^fr. Uadabhai Naoroji, and others, with the result 
that a Royal Commission is now engaged uj^on a 
portion, at any rate, of the desired investigation. 
Yet it was, so to say, by accident that India secured 
the support of a number of Members of Parliament 
of considerable weight and influence, and now, as 
ill luck will have it, many of tliose members have 
lost their seats in the House of Commons. How 
much hotter, therefore, would it bo for us if, in 
addition to th(3se friends in need, wo could send our 
own roprosontatives from India. 

It may perhaps ho said that wo have our Ijogisla- 
tivo and Provincial (Jouncils and that we should 
content ourselves with expressing our views in these 
assemblies. But the free expression of our views is 
not expected or tolerated by tho officials. On the 
other hand, it is resented, as, for example, in tho case 
of Mr. P. M. Mehta, in the Yicnrogal Council, in the 
debate on tfie Police Amendment Bill. Tho exorcise 
of tho right of interpellation — a boon generously 
granted by the British Parliamont — is looked upon 
with horror by Governors holding autocratic views, 
like Sir Charles Elliott, who discourage it in every 
possible way and, by giving evasive answers, render 
a valuable privilege almost nugator 3 ^ To expect 
further reform in tho constitution of our Councils, 
and extension of the privileges connected with them, 
is at present, I am afraid, out of the question. But 
oven if we were placed on a bettor footing in tho 
Councils, of what practical value would the change 
be to us ? Tho elected members can never expect to 
be in a majority. They must bo outvoted by the 
official and tho nominated members. It is only 
public opinion in tho United Kingdom and the 
authority of Parliament that can effectually redress 
our grievances. Hence it is that we desire that 
India should bo represented in Parliament. 

The proposal is doubtless a large one, and there 
are difficulties in tho way. It may bo condemned by 
some as raising a question that is beyond the range 
of practical politics. It will, perhaps, be said that 
no measure could be formulated for the representa- 
tion of India in Parliament, unless it were part of a 
comprehensive scheme by which a similar privilege 
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was granted to the colonies and other British de- 
pendencies, and that for this privilege no demand 
is made on their part. But the reason for their con- 
tentment is obvious. The tendency in these days is 
towards self-government. British colonies prefer 
self-government to sending representatives to a 
foreign Parliament which could legislate on their 
domestic affairs. The time is not far distant when 
Ireland will obtain a Parliament to legislate on Irish 
local affairs. A similar privilege granted to Scotland 
and Wales would, it is contended by some whoso 
opinions carry weight, operate as much to the benefit 
of those countries as to the advantage of the Imperial 
Parliament, which is at present unable to devote due 
time and attention to its accumulation of business. 
How, then, if a solution of the difficulty were found 
in the formation of a Homo liulo Parliament in 
England to deal with English affairs ? It might 
then bo practicable to constitute a now Imperial Par- 
liament composed of representatives from England, 
Ireland and Wales and the several colonics and 
dependencies desiring to be represented in it, or to 
whom it would be desirable to grant representation. 
The colonies possess at present their own l*arlia- 
liaments, wffiich legislate on their own particular 
concerns, in respect of wliich they would not tolerate 
interference on the part of England. These colonies, 
as matters stand at present, have no desire to be 
represented in a Parliament in which they might bo 
called upon to legislate on matt(U’8 in which they 
have no special or direct interest, but thoy would not 
have the same objection to forming part of an 
assembly whose solo function it would be to deal 
with Imperial affairs. To such an assembly India 
might w ell claim the privilege of sending representa- 
tives, without laying itself open to the objection 
that might with good reason be put forward 
by the English people against allowing foreigners — 
as thoy sometimes misname their Indian follow- 
fiubjects — with an imperfect knowledge of their 
nee«Is, habits and customs, to legislate on their 
domestic affairs. 

When such a Parliament could be constituted is 
for the future to decide. Meantime it is due to the 
British nation to ai;knowledgo the generosity of 
whicli they have given tw o notable instances within 
the last few years. Thoy have shown that thoy are 
above race projiidicos in tliis matter, and that they 
are prepared to elect as their own representatives in 
the House of Commons Indians who have taken up 
their residence in England, or frequently visit Eng- 
land, and are conversant with English desires amd 
aims — for I take it that, but for the general revulsion 
of feeling in favour of the “ Unionists,’’ Mr, W. C. 
Bonner jee would have been elected last summer by 
the Liberals at Barrow, as Mr. Hadabhai NaorojI 
was elected in 1892 by the Liberals of Central Eins- 
bury. What wo ought, therefore, at present to look 
forward to is the chance of Indians of education and 
position settling down in England, and being selected 
as candidates for British constituencies. To such 
candidates it is the duty of all who are interested in 
the progress of India to lend hearty support — pro- 
vided always that they come to England fortified 
with credentials showing that they possess the con- 
fidence of the people of India* 


OUll LONDON LETTEE.. . 


When Sir W. Weddorburn rose to move the 
adjournment of the House of Commons on ]\Iuy 18, 
in order to call attention to Lord O. Uauiilton’s 
recent re-arrangement of the Indian cotton duties, 
he was supported by a large number of members. 
The whole of the Opposition, except the Front 
Bench, rose in their places. 

It is not usual for tlio Front Bench to support 
a motion for adjoiirmnont, but Mr. T. Shaw, the 
late Solicitor- General for Scotland, acted on this 
occasion with the rank and file of the Liberal party. 
It was remarked that not oven a solitary Ministeralist 
joined in the effort to secure a hearing for tlie com- 
plaints of India. 

Sir W. Weddorburn rose from the top corner seat 
of the second bencli below the gangway. On t}u3 
bench behind him w’oro ]\lr. John Dillon and Mr. 
Michael Davitt, and on the bench before him, Sir 
Charles Dilko and Mr. Laboucliero. There was, 
except on the Front Benches, a fairly good attf’iid- 
anoo of members througliout the debate. Sir Henry 
Fowler’s speech, whicli provoked much angry eoiii- 
mont among Liberal members, afforded Mr. Ihiirour 
an excuse for moving tlio closure, and tlie Speaker 
an excuse for suggesting that the motion slunild 
forthwith be withdrawn. 

The present Govorunient, as Sir W. Ilarcourt 
says, lives upon closure. ]lut the responsiliility in 
this instance lay chietly with Sir H. Fjvvlt‘r \*ho, 
after a consultation with Lord Goorgo Hamilton 
behind the Speaker’s cliair, deliberately and vehe- 
mently attacked a motion which the lighting 
strength of his party had agreed in supporting. It 
was certainly an odd position for a Liberal leader 
whoso policy had#beou reversed by his successor. 

The effect of Sir H. I'^owler’s intervention was to 
closure many members of the Indian Farliamontary 
Committee who were prepared, and had intended, to 
speak. But the discussion was not altogether fruit- 
less. Besides directing public attention to the 
question of the cotton duties, and securing from 
Lord G. Hamilton a promise to produce the minutes 
of members of the India Council, it extracted from 
Mr. Balfour what amounts to an honourable pledge 
that the Indian Budget shall bo brought ou at a 
time when it can bo “ adequately ” discussed. 

The following are the terms of tlie motion of 
which Lord George Hamilton has given notic(5 \n ith 
reference to the expenses of the Indian troops des- 
patched to the Sudan: “That Her Majesty has ing 
directed a military expedition of Her Native forces 
charged upon the revenues of India to bo do'^patched 
to Africa in aid of the Egyptian troops, this J Louse 
consents that the ordinary pay of any troops so 
despatched, as well as the ordinary charges of any 
vessels belonging to the Government of India that 
may be employed in this expedition, which would 
have been charged upon the resources of India if 
such troops or vessels had remained in that country 
or seas adjacent, shall continue to be so chargeable : 
Provided that if it shall become necessary to re2)lace 
the troops or vessels so withdrawn by other vessels 
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or Native forces, then the expense of raisinjj, main- 
taining, and providing such vessels and forces shall, 
in so far as may not be othorwiso provided, bo 
repaid out of any moneys which may be provided by 
Parliament for the purposes of the said expedition.” 

Ac(^ording to Mr. Ihilfoiir’s announcement on the 
eve of the Whitaiinticlo reepss, the motion will he 
submitted on Tliursday, June 4th. Notice has been 
given of the following amendments : — 

Mr. John Xforley : 

liint' 2. l<*!ivo out all after “Tluit,” anti in'^ert “it in inex- 
pedient ttat any portion of the ehargoH of iho Indian foreo 
that is bi'in^r despatched to Africa in aid of I'igyptiau troops, 
w hether ordinary char^i's or extraordinary, bhould bo imposed 
upon the roveinies of India.” 

^Ir. Ihichanan : 

Line 2, leave out, all afM’ “That,” and insert “in the 
opinion of thi.s llnuso, no part of the cost of tho troop.s in 
Afriei in aid <»f Kiryptian troops should be charged upon tho 
revenues of India.” 

^[r. Maclean : 

Line 1, lei\e out all efter “ troops,” and insert “this floiiso 
is f)f (Opinion that no poiiiou expenses, ordinary or extra- 
ordinary, of the troops employed in this expidilioii shoukl, 
during their ahst nee from India, bo cjhargod upon tho Indian 
revonufis.” 

Tho question would probably have been raised on 
a uiotioa f»»r adjournmeiit before iho Whitsunti<le 
recess, hud not Mr. Sydney Getlgo, on May Idth, 
givou ikjMco of a “lilockiag” motion. Tie has 
undertaken, on an early day, ‘Mo call attoutiou to 
the action of the Goveiiiment in employing Jndi.an 
troops in tho Siulan : and to move a resolutitm.” 
]\Lr. Sydney Gedge’s interest in India is a somewhat 
uncertain <iuaijtity. Ihit ho was able, by employing 
the forms of tho llou^e, to prevent discussion of the 
quchtion, and theroforo — whether intentional I}', or 
not — to H( commodate the (lovernmont. 

It is ofric lully anuouncod that “ the (luof u has been 
pleased to rtppiovo the appointment of Mr. Hunger- 
ford Tudor Boddiim, barristcr-at law, to bo a Judge 
of tho High Ciiurt at ^ladras, in the place of Mr. 
George Arthur I'.ukor, who has been permitted to 
retire.” 

The list of birtlidny honours published on IVIay' 20th 
contained the ai mmijcemont that Her Majesty had 
been plea.sed to diicjt that ITofessur M.ix Muller bo 
sworn (I member of tho iTivy Council. 

Prufessor M ix MuMer, is well known as a dis- 
tinguished pliiJoiogif-ai and Oriental scholar. He is 
a 80 i of Wilhelm Mu dor, tho German poet, and wa^ 
born at Jles'^au in He studied in Berlip* 

Leipzig, and Paris, ai d in IS 16 he came to England 
collate MS8. at the East India House and the l}o<l- 
leian Library. Ho was on the point of returning to 
Germany wlmn thelate Baron Bunsen, then Prussian 
Minister in Jjondon, persuaded him to stay, and the 
East India Company engaged him to publish the 
first editiou of the Kig-Voda at their expense. In 
Ibis he settled at Oxford. He was elected Taylorian 
Professor in 18,31, and a Fellow of All Souls in 1858. 
In 18(M the University founded a Chair of Compara- 
tive Philology to T^hich he was nominated in the 
deed of foundation. 

Professor Max Miiller is not the first Oxford Pro- 


fessor who has been elected to the dignity of a Privy 
Councillor while still in the active discharge of tho 
duties of his Chair in the University. In 1871 the 
late Mr. Montagu Bernard, who was Chichele Pro- 
fessor of International Law at Oxford, was, on his 
return from Washington, where ho had gone as one 
of the High Commissioners for tho settlement of the 
“Alabama claims,” sworn of the Privy Council in 
recognition of his learning and public services. 

Among tho birthday honours the dignity of 1\ night- 
hood was conforrod upon tho lion. George Arthur 
Parker, late Judge of the High Court, Madras. 
The following promotions and appointments were 
announced from tlie India Oliice : — To bo Knights 
Commanders of the Most Exalted Order of tlie Htar 
of India— William Erskino Ward, C.S.I., Chief 
Commissioner of Assam, and Brigade- Surgeon- 
Lieuteuant-Colonel Alfred Swaiuo Lethbridge, M.H., 
C.8.r. ; to bo a Companion, James Fairbairn Finlay, 
Secretary to the Govornment of India in the Finance 
and Commerce Department; to be Companions of 
the Most Eminent Order of the Indian Empire — 
Henry O’Connell Curdozo, Superintendent of Ilovenue 
Survey, ^ladras; Brigade - Surgeon • Lieutenant - 
Colonel Benjamin Franklin; Thomas Higham, Chief 
Engineer and Secretary to tho Govornmout of tho 
Punjab in the Public AVorks Department, Irrigation 
Branch; Major Jolin Shakospoar, D.S.O., Leinster 
liegiment ; Sardar Ibitan Singli, President of the 
Council of Kegency of tho Jind State; Paja Bhup 
TnJra Bikram Singh, of Piagpur ; Major (Honorary 
Lieutenant- Colonel) James Jolm Macleod, ()Hlciating 
Commandant Bohar Light Horae; Captain Norman 
Franks ; Arthur Henry Plimlcett ; and Kao Bahadur 
Chunilal VenilaL 

The popularity of the Empire of India Exhilution, 
tho must attractive of the many exhibitions hold at 
EarPs Court, was by no means o.xhausted when its 
doors were closed last autumn, and it is not sur- 
prising that its principal features liavo been pre- 
served in the Empire of India and Ceylon Exhibition, 
opened to the public on May ‘Jth. Tho ingenuity of 
Jilr. Imre Kiralfy has also provided now features, 
which promise to make “India and Ceylon” even 
more successful than its predecessor. Chief among 
the.se is a fine panorama of ancient Kome, which had 
already been exhibited at some of the principal 
cities on the Continent. The eanvas measures 819 
feet in circumference, and is 50 feet high. The scene, 
realistic as a living picture, repre.seuts the Eternal 
City as it appeared in a.d. 312, when Constantine 
made his triumphal e^tr 3 ^ Craftsmen from various 
parts of the Indian Empire, from tho Himalaya to 
the Point de Gallo, are located in tho “Indian City,” 
and tho little workshops which line the streets at- 
tract crowds of sightseers curious to observe the 
primitive tools of tho Indian or Cingalese artificer 
and ready to marvel at his patient skill. Towering 
above the “City” is the “Great Wheel” — distinctly 
a product of Western ideas. The educational side 
of the exhibition is represented also by collections of 
curiosities and the like from Northern India, Nepal, 
Ceylon and the Straits Settlements. The exhibition 
will doubtless prove to be one of the chief attractions 
of the summer season in London. 
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THE PREDOMINANT PARTNER. 

“ Her Majesty’s Government ])roposc that the ordinary pay 
and allowance.s of the IikImti native troops undu’ ordor.'^ for 
Suakin should continue to be borne by the revenues of India.” 
—Lord (t. Hamilton, May J 5th, 18‘Jb. 

** 1 have been able, with the u'*si.staiK‘C of the Tndian Gineni- 
ment, to come to a si»lutiim the equity of which no Imniaii 
being e.au dispute. ctcoptcti in 7,^/wc^o/. //r, .and, so 

far as 1 know', a<iilnt^u)i tlxrr u nt itt huiut ha.s alt<»- 

geiher died out.” — Lord (t. Hamilton on the Gottun Duties, 
May ISth, 1808. 

Mvery memher of this House, whether elet ted by an 
English, or by a Scotch, er ly an Irish eonstituenry, is a 
member for India.”— Sir IT. H. Fowlkb. February L’lst, ISi*.}. 

This Parliamentary Report issued with tin* prosont 
number of I^’D 1 A illustrates, with almost dramatic 
completeness, one of the gr:uest dangers which exist 
side by side with the undoubted and manifold bene- 
fits of British\uje in India. It is tlio danger that 
India should at times be governed, or, at any rate, 
seem to bo governed, not in the interests of India 
(which has no votes), but in the interests of the 
United Kingdom (which has). On May 18th Sir 
W, Wedderburn moved the adjournment of the 
House of Commons in order to show how that Lord 
George Hamilton’s recent re-arrangemont of the 
Indian cotton duties — a re-arrangement suggested 
by Lancashire and eminently satisfactory to Lanca- 
shire — had increased the burdens of Indian tax- 
payers, and especially of the poorest classes. The 
motion was withdrawn under threat of the closure. 
Lord George Hamilton refused to accede in any 


degree to tlio unanimous request of public opinion 
in India. Meantime, on May 11th and subse- 
quent days, he and his colleagues had been 
engaged in evading questions as to the expenses 
of the Indian troops who have been despatched 
to the Sudan by the ITritish Government. After 
a good deal of ambiguity and procrastination, it 
was at last admitted that the poverty-stricken 
taxpayers of India would bo required to pay the 
ordinary expenses of the troops whose services hud 
been borrowed by her prosperous rulers. To com- 
plete the story, and the moral, W'O have only to 
rellect that the cotton duties w'ore ro-imposed on 
account of the financial difficulties of the Government 
of India, and that tho.se financial difficulties wore un- 
doubtedly due chiefly to extravagant military ex- 
penditure. That is to say, ( 1 ) wo impose an excessive 
military establishment and a “forward” frontier 
policy upon the taxpayers of India ; (2) we sanction 
the re-imposition of cotton duties in order to save 
their Government, impoverished by our military 
schemes and methods, from open insolvency; (8) at 
the bidding of Lancashire we readjust the cotton 
duties in a way which excites vehement and wide- 
spread indignation in India ; and then (4) we (*.almly 
borrow Indian troops, at the expense of the Indian 
revenues, to conduct our military operations in tlio 
Sudan. And yet, in the beautiful w'ords of Sir 
Henry Fowler, every mom})or of the House of Com- 
mons is a member for India ! 

The procoodin':>s of the Govornmont with roforonce 
to the Indian troops have, as will bo soon from the 
extracts printed on another page, provoked much 
unfavourable comiiiCTit lu Euglisli newspapers. What 
sort of comment are tluy likely to produce in India: 
A telegram dated Simla, May lOth, briefly announced 
that native troops were to bo sent to Suakin for 
garrison duty. On the following day, and again on 
May I2th, LJtli, l*ltli, loth, 18th, nml Hlth quesri’ons 
on the subject were addri s.sed to various members of 
the (xovcrumeiit, and the several answers vouclisafed 
to them betrayed a really alarming degree of care- 
lessness, and even levity, in dealing with a grave 
Imperial ipicstion. Tim (Tovernmont, it would seem, 
had not deemed tlie matter to be worth serious dis- 
cussion. Lcml Gcorgo Hamilton airily informed !Mr. 
Morloy that the ex[)Pnscs of the Indian troops would 
bo divided between tlie Rritisb Government and the 
Uovermuent cf Jmlia. The words wore no sooner 
out of his mouth than the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chciiiier warned Mr. Labouchere that it would, 
nevertheless, bo A\rong to infer that the expenses 
wore not to be borne hy the Egyptian Government. 
jVTr. Balfour added tliat they would be divided 
between the three Gevernmonts. On the important 
constitutional ([ucstlou whether a resolution to 
permit the employ mont of the troops Avould be 
submitted to Parliament, there was a similar variety 
of impromptu opinions. Lord George Hamilton, 
who might have been expected to know something 
of the Act of 1858, declared that such a resolution 
was unnecessary. ISir Michael Hicks-Beach seemed 
to think it was necessary. Finally, Mr. Balfour gave 
the House to understand that a resolution would be 
submitted as a matter of courtesy, not as a matter of 
law. This confusion of tongues is astounding. Tho 
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^Government had evidently decided at some date prior 
.to May 10th to employ Indian troops in the Sudan. 
But it liad not taken Parliament into its confidence, 
and -when private members asked questions the 
answers only revealed the uncertainty or the 
nescience of the Cabinet. Even when the Govern- 
ment had undertaken to submit the necessary 
resolution, Mr. Balfour, who is one of the most 
casual of men, seemed to think that it might suitably 
he used as a mere lover to expedite discussion on the 
Agricultural Hating Bill. It was ultimately post- 
poned until the House re-assembles after the 
■\Vhitsuntide recess and, according to Mr. Balfour’s 
latest forecast, the resolution, of whi(!h Lord George 
Hamilton has given notice, will be discussed on 
Tliursday, Juno 4th. The indifference with which 
Ministers were prepared to over-ride the law and to 
ignore precedent is characteristic of the temper in 
which tho 3 ' have borrowed the troops. The pity 
of it is that there /s a jirecedent for borrowing 
Indian troops at the expense of India. In New 
Zealand in 1800 and 18(U, in the Abj-ssinian expe- 
dition of 18G7, in the Perak expedition of 187.3, in 
Afghanistan in 1878, in Egypt in 1882, and in the 
Sudan in 188.3, the predominant partner compelled 
a loan on these inequitable terms, which, it goes 
without saving, are never conceded in the converse 
case. In all these cases except two India was 
required to i)ay tlio ordinary expenses of the 
borrowed troo])S. The exceptions wore in 1878 and 
in 1 882 when India defrayed the whole cost of the 
operations, receiving, however, a grant of £.3, 000, 000 
in the first case and of .4! 600,000 in the second. 
There are, liowever, two further exceptional cases of 
a more creditable t^’po. AVhon wo borrowed Indian 
troops for the China expedition in 18.30*00, and for 
Malta in 1878, w’e wore handsome enough to p.ay 
the hill. Jt would bo interesting t^ know, and tbo 
Government ouj^ht to bo asked, on wdiat principle, 
if any, the dilTcrontiatiou is made. Tlio question 
can, as it happens, be put without reference to com- 
paratively^ ancient history. Lord George Hamilton 
announced in almost one and the same breath on 
May l.5th that India would boar no charge for the 
troops borrowed for Mombasa, though slio would be 
required to pay tlio ordinary expenses of the troops 
borrowed for the 8udan. Where does the difference 
come in? Is it all a matter of caprice, or is the 
Cabinet acting upon an iutolligible, though inscruta- 
ble, plan ? 

What has India to do with the Sudan or with 
Egypt, for whose benollt, according to Lord Salis- 
bury, the present expedition has been undertaken ? 
It may be said that India, as a part of the British 
Empire, is interested in all Imperial undertakings. 
Even so, it wwld hardly^ follow that she should 
jjay for them. But if this argument were seriously 
employed it would have to be addressed, as it is not, 
to the Colonies as well. There is a simple and 
obvious test of the fairness or unfairness of charging 
to India the expenses of her borrowed troops. If 
wo had sent out an ef|ual number of troops from 
England to do the same work, should we have 
thought of placing their expenses upon India ? The 
question needs only to he stated, and the notion is 
seen to be preposterous. Yet the proposal of the 


Cabinet is not essentially dillerent. The taxpayers 
of India maintain their enormous army on the 
ground, or the theory, that it is necessary for their 
protection. When we borrow a portion of that pro- 
tection, and thereby reduce it, the really equitable 
course would be not only to pay all the expenses of the 
borrowed portion, but also to compensate India for 
the temporary” loss. The truth is that the thing does 
not admit of argument. When British troops are 
sent to India their expenses, from the moment of 
embarkation, are paid by India. More than that, 
India, as Mr. llanbury has more than once re- 
marked with something very like indignation, pays a 
heavy annual contribution to the W^arOlfice on account 
of tlie training of recruits in the United Hingdom. 
Some admirers of the Government approve its present 
proposal on the ground that, as they say, India does 
not pay for the British Eloot. Yot it is notorious 
that India pays, and pays heavily, for every Vessel 
which human ingenuity can assign to her share. 
Considerations like these are, we may be very sure, 
present to the minds of educated Indians, and, to put 
it mildly, are not exactly conducive to gratitude 
or respect. The Simla correspondent of the Times, 
wlio is not likely to ho accused of excessive sympathy 
with Indian opinion, telegraphed on May 21st that 
a strong feeling prevailed that the pay and allow- 
ances of troops withdrawn from India for service 
which in no way concerned India should he borne 
by the Home Government. India loses the services 
“ of her regiments temporarily. She will have to pay 
the pensions of Sepoys who die. She does not 
“ benefit in the least by the expedition into the 
Sudan, and she can ill allord to weaken the 
“ garrison now that heavier responsibilities have 
“ been incurred by the occupation of an advanced 
strategic position at Chitral and in other parts of 
“ of the Nortli-West frontier.” Hrocisely, and the 
Simla correspondent of the Times, might have added 
that the occupation of those advanced strategic 
positions was, and is, a costly business undertaken 
by Englishmen in defiance of the Indian taxpayer, 
but at their expense. One tiling is certain. An 
incident like the present is not regarded in 
India as the result of reasoned debate. It is regarded 
with bitterness as a mere exercise of superior and 
selfish force, and, therefore, it strikes at the roots of 
popular loyalty and British authority. The com- 
pulsory loan of Indian troops for the Sudan suggests 
many questions much larger than itself. The writer 
of “ Indian Affairs ” in the Tmcn, who believes that 
the decision now to he given “may do more than 
** any other action taken by the British Parliament 
** since the mutiny of 1857 to confirm or to shake 
** the loyalty of India,” points out that in tropical 
and sub-tropical Africa the employment of Indian 
troops may become a permanent necessity. But 
that is not the whole of the matter. The contention 
of educated Indians is that, in very many important 
departments of Indian administration and policy, 
India — to employ Lord Salisbury’s expressive term 
—is '' bled for the benefit of the United Kingdom. 
It is greatly to be regretted that our Government 
should lend colour to this accusation : 

Pudet h<j )0 opprobria nobis 
Et dici potuisse, et non potnisse refelli.” 
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LOED G. HAMILTON’S DEFENCE. 


Lord George Hamilton’s reply to the ]V[emorial of 
the Indian l^arliamentary Committee toucliing the 
re-arrangement of the cotton duties, and his defence 
of the existing imposts in the House of Commons on 
May 18th, are specimens of reasoning well worthy of 
the cause they are intended to servo. The argument 
irom protection which has been so frequently com- 
bated is again paraded as an excuse for tlio trans- 
ference of the duties from yarns to manufactured 
goods. <‘It was considered,’* Lord G. Hamilton says, 
“ that the best wa}^ of relieving the trade (Indian as 
“ well as foreign) from artificial restrictions, and of 
excluding all semblance of protection, would bo to 
“ make all yarns altogether free of duty and to place 
a duty on all woven goods.” The j)roposal sounds 
plausible. Jhit its fallacious character becomes 
evident at once on examination. The semblance of 
protection — an approprifite term — hero alluded to is 
obviously the one and a half per cent, which, 
Lancashiro manufacturers stated, was saved by tlio 
Indian mills in paying duty on yarns instead of on 
manufactured goods. When the tax on machinery 
and otlier necessities of manufacture is estimated it 
will be found, as Mr. Hume and others have 
jjointed out, that this small margin, this semblance 
of protoc-tiou, is reduced to vanishing point. More- 
over ])y ilie now duty on manfactured goods tlio hand- 
looms as against the power-looms must secure at least 
the same degree of protection as that which Indian 
looms secured against Lancashire looms under the 
previous system. But “Lord George Hamilton does 
not share the expectation that the 3^ per cent. 

“ duty on mill- woven goods will enable hand-looms 
to compote successfully with power-mills or to 
“ reduce the demand for mill-made cloth.” And in 
this question, unfortunately, Lord George Hamilton’s 
will is law. But it would be interesting to learn 
whether ho considers this opinion consistent with the 
view that the “semblance of protection” afforded by 
the old duties could enable Indian mills to compete 
successfully with old-established and more efficient 
Lancashire looms. But, he argues, though “ the 
“ difference was not very substantial, there was 
“ theoretically a case for protection.” Why should 
he then be so eager to avoid all apj^earanco of evil 
when the interests of Lancashire are threatened, yet 
insist that before an Indian grievance is remedied it 
should bo proved by practical experience to be 
capable of working serious mischief? It surely 
needs no very highly developed sense of equity to 
perceive the injustice of basing all one’s constructive 
arguments on practice and all one’s destructive argu- 
ments on theory, or vice versa ^ in such a way as to gain 
on both aspects of the discussion the benefit of any dis- 
crepancy which may exist between theory and fact. 

The sentiment about freeing the foreign trade 
from artificial restrictions by removing the duty 
from yarns is intended to tickle the ears of Free 
Traders. But its value cannot be estimated by its 
vconfonnity with the absolute standard of economic 
truth. It must be tested by reference solely to the 
arrangement which it superseded. By that arrange- 
ment yarns below i20’s were exempt from duty. 


Now it has never been disputed that Indian cotton 
is utterly unsuitod for yarns of higlier counts, and 
so tho exemption of yarns of lower counts loft India’s 
export trade of yarns unfettered. How% tlien, does 
tho suporsession of tlio previous arrangomont improve 
matters? It will liardly be contended that India 
can re-export to Eastern markets tho higher counts 
imported from Lancashire and compete with direct 
exports from Lancashire to the East. On no other 
supposition can tho change lie reasonably asserted to 
have^ benefited India. Tho true reason for tho 
revision of tho tax must bo sought not in economic 
hut in political coiisidorations. On tliis point the 
manufacturers of India, whom Sir J. Leng ipiotod, 
slirewdly divined tho truth. Tho vote of tho Jjauca- 
sliiro mombors, combined to claim exemption from 
the impost levied on all other exporters to India, was 
sufficient to shako oven tho luosent Tory position. 
On tho other hand, it was found impossible in view 
of India’s financial difficulties to fulfil the promises 
of repeal held out by tlie Tory party before the 
General Election. Accordingly, this compromise 
between necessity and injustice was devised, whereby 
a sop was given to Lancashiro and tho loss to the 
Indian Budget covered by increasing tho extent of 
tho incidence of tho tax, so as to make it include 
oven the clotlies of the very poorest. And this 
offsjmng of Lord (loorgo Hamilton’s iiigonuity has 
actually received the patronage of Sir Henry Fowler, 
who quoted tho speech of the Finance Minister to 
the effect that the mass of tho Indian population would 
not be called upon to contribute more than half an 
anna on the average to tho now duties, and tho very 
poorest classes probably not more than a pie and 
a-half. “To speak of this as oppressive taxation,” 
runs tlio quotation, “is a misuse of words.” Surely 
Sir Henry Fowler lias in his youth heard of the 
fallacy called porites, and read of Horace’s mentis 
acervi. Or does ho not grasp tho fact tliat when the 
breaking strain of a bar is reached the addition of 
an oiinco will j)roduco an effect apparently quite 
disproportionate to the weight of the addition. It is 
impossible to credit him with such ignorance. Wo 
can only marvel at his support of a position which 
necessitates such subterfuges. 

Loss subtle and not less absurd is Lord George 
Hamilton’s attempt to refute the contention that the 
3^ per cent, duties involve the infliction of hardship 
on the poorest class. His argument is hai)pily 
described by Sir W. Wedderburn as fantastic. “ So 
“ far as Lord George Hamilton is aware there is no 
“ ground for bolieving that cotton goods woven 
“ from yarns of 20’r and under are used exclusively 
“ or nearly oxclusivoly by the poorest classes, 

“ although it is undoubtedly the case that in India, 

“ as in many other countries, the majority of the 
“ population are poor.” To take this fantastic 
argument in detail, in the first place there is an 
ambiguity in tho use of the words “ are used ex- 
“ clusively or nearly exclusively.” If this means 
that the lowest counts are used by others than the 
poorest classes, the assertion is no doubt true, but 
absolutely beside the question. If on the other 
hand it means that tho poorest classes do not confine 
themselves, or nearly confine themselves, to the 
use of the lowest counts, the assertion affects the 
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point at issue, indeed, but is a palpable mis-statement. 
The second part of the apologia is at first sight 
merely the cynical expression of a stupid platitude. 
Yet even this has its place in the tissue of false 
arguments and insinuations which has been woven 
round the question with the effect, if not the 
intention, of obscuring it. The term ‘‘poor is one 
that requires definition, and one that is purely 
relative. No doubt the mass of tlio population all 
the world over is poor. But can any civilised country 
show an average income per head so low as the 
average income of the natives of India ? Can any 
country in the whole world show a class of labourers 
so highly taxed in proportion to their income as the 
Indian rayat ? Unless these two conditions are 
fulfilled, and it is further postulated that the aim of 
the Indian Government should be not to roach in 
its administration the highest standard of comfort 
for the people, but merely not to fall much below 
the lowest, the implied argument is as valueless as 
the rest. Lord George Hamilton would hardly 
confess to himself that ho would be satisfied with 
a success so ignoble. Yet he resorts to arguments 
which involve such inferences merely in order to 
defend the amazing scheme which, by a crowning 
pditin he describes as “ the equitable 

arrangement recently arrived at in connexion with 
these duties.” 


STATE LANDLOEDISM IN MADKAS. 


We desire to bring to the notice of all who are 
interested in the real facts of Indian Administration 
being laid before the publi(!at home the perfunctory, 
not to say supercilious, manner in which questions 
put in Parliament with regard to such facts are 
answered by the Secretary of State. It will be 
remembered that on March 19th last Sir W. Wedder- 
burn, on behalf of tlie Indian Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, put certain questions to the Secretary of State 
for India, in which, after enquiries whether certain 
statistics with regard to evictions of tenants of the 
State, the sale of property of such tenants for much 
less than its real value, the large area of waste land, 


etc., and the delay for over three years of the 
Government of Madras in replying to a reference on 
the subject, were correct or not, he was asked 
whether he would cause special enquiry to be made 
with a view to an improved system of land revenue 
assessment and collection in the Madras Presidency. 
Lord G. Hamilton's answer was that he could not 
trace any reference to Madras evictions in Sir R. 
Temple's speech on the Indian Budget in 1892, a 
matter that had also been alluded to in Sir W. 
Wedderburn's questions. Was it for the purpose of 
throwing dust into people's eyes that he did not 
notice tlio fact of Sir IL Tomplo’s having referred to 
those evictions in 1894, if he did not in 1S92? In 
acknowledging that his predecessor (lie did not say 
which predecessor, or that this was in the beginning 
of 189.‘1) had asked the Government of Madras to 
report whothor some improvement could not be in- 
troduced in the method of dealing with land revenue 
defaulters, he stated that that Government was 
considering the matter and hoped to report shortly, 
but he omitted to state that its promise to report 
was made iully a year and a-half ago. He went on 
to say that he had boen able to identify some of tho 
figures in tlio reports of the Madras Revenue Board, 
hut that others appeared to be incorrect, and he 
would not trouble the House with remarks on all 
the figures quoted in tho question. With regard to 
the correctness, we have explained on a former 
occasion that the only mistakes were made by the 
printers of the Parliamentary Papers in substituting 
.5 for 8 in two places, the substance of the questions 
being unchangtd. 

Now, the gist of the whole matter lay in the details- 
of tho£o very figures, which went to prove the evils 
of a system under which, for tho realisation of the 
land revenue, thousands of the tenants of the State 
were annually evicted from their lands, having to 
pay interest on overdue instalments in addition to 
charges for process fees. These figures, taken from the 
official returns, showed that their property, personal 
as well as real, was put up to auction and sold for 
far leas than its value, that of the real property thus 
put up for sale, a very largo proportion had to ho 
bought in on account of Government by the revenue 
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authorities for want of bidders at the sales, and that 
in consequence of this system nearly millions of 
acres of assessed land were lying waste. To say the 
least of it, was it a statesmanlike proceeding to throw 
the public off the scent of the real object of 8ir W. 
Wedderburn’s interrogatories, viz , to expose the 
radical defects of the Madras land revenue system ? 
We should rather like to know whether the Secretary 
of State was personally responsible in this matter, or 
whether his words were put into his mouth by his 
secretary in the revenue department, lie concluded 
his remarks by saying that the number of evictions 
had fallen from 130,714 in 1883 to 10,115 in 1890. 
Was it for the purpose of still further throwing dust 
into the public eye that he omitted to notice the 
figures in the second portion of Sir W. Wedderburn’s 
question, which proved that in the three subsequent 
years the evictions had increased by over 4,000 'i 
As tho correctness of the figures in the question 
had been impugned, Sir W. Weddorburn called for a 
Parliamentary return, embodying substantially all 
that he had already given. After delaying to accede 
to the request for this return for about a month, 
Lord {j. Hamilton stated in the House of Commons 
that reference would have to be made to Madras 
before the figures could be made up. That this is 
not the case, our readers will bo satisfied by an 
inspection of the accompanying statement, prepared 
from the olficial records of tho India Olllco and tho 
Indian Statistical Abstract, containing tho actual 
figures asked for in the return. The public may 
judge for themselves whether a deliberate attempt 
has not been made to postpone, if not, in view of 
the dilatoriness of tho Madras Government, to stifie 
enquiry. 


MONEY AND THE MOVEMENT OF PIUCES.^ 


The issue of 17G8 publications on tho monetary 
question between 1871 and 1891 - -these are tho 
figures given in Dr. Soetbeer’s bibliography — is a 
curious indication of the interest felt in the subject 
and of the diversity of opinion that it provokes. If 
all writers were as lucid, and all statisticians as 
impartial as Mr. Price, tho old taunt which makes 
“statistics” a superlative of which “lies” and 

“ lies ” are only tlio positive and comparative, 

would lose its significance, and wo should be brought 
nearer the solution of some difficult problems. Mr. 
Price is not in a hurry to prove too much. He 
understands that the economist really achieves more 
by being careful to lay sound foundations for others 
to build upon than by attempting to raise an im- 
posing structure himself. It is not easy to pass such 
a self-denying ordinance, and, when you have suc- 
ceeded, it IS not pleasant to find that you are called 
“academic ” in consequence, and accused of having 
more interest in abstractions than in your fellow- 
men. No little honour is due to those who deliber- 
ately set themselves to a task, of which few can 


^ Money and its Rolations to Prices : being an Inquiry 
into tho Causes, Measureiuout and Kft'eots of Changes iu 
General Prices.” By L. L. 1’bice, Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. (London : Swan Sonnouschein and Co.) 


appreciate tho magnitude or the usefulness, for tho 
sake of the greater ultimate good. 

The present little work is the revised form of six 
lectures delivered by Mr. Price last year as New- 
march Lecturer in Statistics at University College, 
London. Its object is to determine precisely what 
the labours of economists have so far proved as to 
the connexion between the supply of the precious 
metals and the rise and fall of general prices. That 
money is not an absolute standard of value, but is 
itself liablo to fluctuations, is a truth less likely to 
he forgotten now than formerly ; the growing diver- 
gence between the values of silver and gold, in 
recent years, has made it abundantly clear. The 
first chapter describes the attempts made by econo- 
mists to obtain a more stable standard for the 
measurement of prices — tho “index numbers ” of the 
Economist newspaper, of Mr. Palgravo, Sir K. GilTen, 
Mr. Sauerbeck and 1 )r. Soetbeer. Tho second chapter 
discusses the effect of rising and falling prices on 
landlords, workmen and employers. The infiuenco 
of imagination on trade is incidentally shown — “ a 
rise of prices quickens the pace and a fall relaxes 
the energy and tlie influence of that vis wcrtiaf^ 
which retards tho effect of changing prices upon 
wages. Chapter III. investigates the rise of prices 
consequent on tho discovery of America. Prices in 
England rose from 200 to 300 per cent, in the 
century that followed. But the question is compli- 
cated by the debasement of tho currency, which, 
whilst it tended of itself to increase prices, retarded 
the influx of the precious metals into England. 
Chapters iV., V., \L trace tho monetary record of 
the present century. Hero statistics are much fuller, 
but this very fulness is often bewildering, and the 
complications of cause and effect are enormously 
greater. “The growth of industry and commerce, 
and the interruptions of that growth, the consump- 
tion of the metals in tlio arts, and tlio drain to the 
East, are facts of importance, and admit of rough 
approximate measurement. But the war with P’ranoe 
is a factor in tho movoment of prices, which cannot 
be neglected; and the suspension of specie pay- 
ments is an element of the situation, on the precise 
character and con.st(| nonces of which an interminable 
dispute has raged” (p. 105). The dilliculties, of 
course, become greater as the end of the present 
century is reached. Certain points, how'ever, are 
tdoar — the index numbers of different statisti- 
cians agree remarkably in proving a great fall of 
prices since 1873, and the dislocation of tho ratio 
between silver and gold by the suspension of tho free 
coinage of silver in the Latin states is an admitted 
fact. As to the elfect of the disturbance of this 
ratio on trade between England and India, Mr. Price 
remarks : — 

“It was iucvitablt' thiif either silver prities should rise in 
India or gold prices fall in England. Some exi)eetati(ms were 
entertained that the Hdjnstment w’ould bo etfe»ted by the 
former process ; but there were ff priori reasons for thinking 
this unlikely, and the e\ idonce of actual experience has eon- 
finnod these reasons. 1 'rices in an Oriental country, where 
cubt<im is poworfiil. and tho spirit of business enterpriso 
inelastic, are rigid when compared with the rapid movement 
and constant stir of the industrial and comrnereiul economy of 
Western Europe. If. therefore, a readjustment in relative 
prices becomes inevitable, it is more likely to be ett’ected iu tlm 
country, where the i-n'rtt^e resisting change is weaker. . . . 
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This a prinri probability lias boon confirmed by actual C'cperi- 
euce. I'ntil recently prices in India, which wero silver prices, 
had not risen ; and prices in hlng-land, which were prices, 
had faUen.” 

Mr. Price’s p^eneral conclusion is that “it is im- 
possible to doubt that the fall of prices shown by 
the index number is connected with monetary 
chanf^es,” and that this fall of prices has ojiGratod 
to some extent as a check to material prosperity. 
The whole book boars evidence of the most careful 
researcli and of the writer’s earnest endeavour after 
stricli impartiality. 


INDIAN TPDOPS POE THE SCDAN. 


“INDIA MUST BE BLED.” 


so:\rK OPINIONS of the press. 

Wo discuss else whore the proposal of the British 
Government to charge upon the Indian rovonuos the 
“ordinary” expenses of Indian troops despatched 
to the Sudan. The subject has attracted a good deal 
of attention — and, on the whole, remarkably friendly 
attention — in the Britisli press. We give Iielow a 
series of typical opinions which will doubtless be 
read with interest in India. 


“A Grave Injustice.” 

The Daihj XewH wrote on May Pith: — The ques- 
tions put and the answers given in the House of 
Commons yesterday on the employment of Indian 
troops in the Sudan are a curious study. They show, 
in the first jdaeo, that there has been little or no 
communication between Cabinet Ministers on a very 
serious subject, and, in the second place, that Mr. 
Balfour will not listen to his colleagues when lie is 
sitting on the same bench with them. Sir Charles 
Dilke asked the Sec retary of State for India whether 
the necessary motion would be made in the House 
for authority to charge the expenses of this force 
upon the revenues of India. Lord George Hamilton 
replied in vague language, which was understood to 
mean that in his valuable opinion no such Parlia- 
mentary sanction would bo required. Sir Charles 
Dilke reminded him that a directly opposite opinion 
had been expressed eleven years ago by the late 
Mr. Cross, then Under-Seeretary for India, who 
moved and carried the resolution declared by Lord 
•George to be supoiiliious. The circumstances were 
almost precisely similar, the destination of the troops 
being then, as now, the Sudan, and Lord Hartington 
had done the same thing in 1882. But Lord George 
Hamilton had forgotten all about it, and did not 
even know to what Sir Charles Dilke referred. 
Finding Lord George hopeless, the Opposition gave 
him up as a bad job, and tried the First Lord of the 
Treasury. Mr. Balfour took a view totally different 
from the view of Lord George Hamilton. He 
admitted at once that if there were any charge upon 
the revenues of India the House must give its assent 
and promised a day for the purpose. The compliance 
of the House, it may be observed, is equally essential 
■whether the draft upon India’s resources is refunded 


from the British Exchequer or not. There will thus 
bo a full opportunity for discussing the policy of 
sending these troops, and the objects for which they 
are sent. Perhaps, before that time, the Cabinet 
will have mot, and arrived at some understanding. 
But if the people of India are made to pay for this 
expedition, or for any part of it, a grave injustice 
will be inflicted upon them. 


“An Outrage.” 

The J)aihj Chronicle (May 12th) wrote: — The news 
that Indian troops are to occupy Suakin looks very 
different from two different points of view. Since 
we are plunged into this expedition — this war, wo 
may say — it is obviously desirable that it should be 
brought to a successful close as quickly, as efficiently, 
as cheaply as possible, and with the least sacrifice of 
life. Therefore, since Indian troops are much better 
fitted to act in the climate of the Eed Sea than 
Britisli troops, and since they can he ready for 
despatch in a week, and are not require«l elsewhere 
at the present time, it seems wise, from the more 
military point of view, to employ them. But to 
placo the extra expense of their co-operation upon 
India would be aii outrage. We certainly under- 
stood that the Government had already stated that 
the cost of the Sudan war would lie borne by Egypt, 
If not, thou certainly the Imperial Government must 
pay for it. India is only concornod with Egypt as 
the Cape, the Australian colonies, and the Far 
Eastern colonies are concerned, and if India should 
pay, then Australia and Hong Kong should also 
boar a direct share. Which is absurd. The British 
Government has undertaken the war, and the British 
taxpayer will have to pay every bill that Egypt 
loaves unpaid. 


“ SrONGlNG ON TJIE INDIGENT TAXPAYERS OF InDIA.’' 

The Manchester Guardian (May 13th) wrote : The 
Government would do better to say at once whether 
it intends to sponge on the indigent taxpayers of 
India for part of the costs of the Sudan expedition. 
There was more beating about the bush at question 
time in the House of Commons yesterday. Indian 
troops, it is known, are to be used at Suakin. But 
when the Government is asked whether the Indian 
or the Imperial Exchequer is to defray the additional 
expense of their employment outside India, it replies 
that it really does not know. Perhaps the British 
taxpayer will pay, perhaps the Indian, perhaps the 
Egyptian. It is equally discreditable to the Govern- 
ment whether this ignorance of its own intentions is 
sincere or simulated. If it be sincere, then the 
Government really thinks it might be defensible to 
burden the Indian taxpayers with part of the cost 
of an expedition with which India has no more con- 
cern than Australia, and — if all that is rumoured be 
true — far less concern than the British colonies in 
Africa. To do this would be to adopt the infatuated 
Spanish policy of stimulating disaffection in weak 
colonial dependencies by extorting money from them 
in relief of home taxation. For if the Indian tax- 
payer does not pay, then the British taxpayer must 
do so. The money that Egypt has by her to be 
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spent on this adventure must already bo almost 
gone, the prospective bill is growing larger every 
day, and it must be footed either by India or by the 
United Kingdom. The former alternative would bo 
more profitable to the Government as the heads of a 
party. If they adopted it they could gratify with a 
serious but comparatively cheap war the dillused 
appetite for national excitement which is the curse of 
the country. But the oilence committed against tho 
poor and helpless peoples of India would be mon- 
strous. By tho elaborate system of ^‘Homo Charges** 
for the Indian army those peoples are now paying a 
part of the cost of tlie garrisons of Groat Britain 
and Ireland. While the Imperial Government did 
not venture to ask the colonies for a contribution to 
the cost of building tho Colonial Office, it made India 
pay the whole cost of the vastly more expensive India 
Oflice. Even these are not such reliefs from taxation 
as a citizen of this country who keeps up some ideal 
of a duty towards India can accept with complacency. 
But it would be mu jh more humiliating if it were 
felt that the taxes on the food of millions of half- 
starved j)ea8ants in Madras wore to bo raised in 
order that this rich empire might make new con- 
quests in the interior of Africa for nothing. It is 
only charitable to suppose that the Government has 
already made up its mind not to increase tho ordinary 
Indian contribution to the maintenance of tho troops 
now to be brought to Suakin. In that case tho 
shilly-shallying of Lord George Hamilton, IVIr. 
Balfour, and {Sir Michael llicks-Beach during the 
last two days only indicates a desire to break slowly 
to taxpayers in the Tnitod Kingdom the news that 
the Budget forecast of expenditure was fallacious, 
and that a heavy bill for warfare in the Sudan will 
probably have to bo paid by now taxation next 
April. 


MrxisTEuiAL Levtty Axi) Nescience. 

Tho Star (May 1 Itli) wrote : — Tho cross-examina- 
tion of the Treasury Bench by Mr. IMorloy, Sir 
Charles Dilko and Mr. Labouchoro upon tlie ex- 
penses of the Indian troops in the Sudan has, at any 
rate, served to show how lightly responsible Ministers 
regard a question which is of vital importance to 
our reputation, and therefore to our authority, in 
India. Lord Goorgo Hamilton's replies, in particular, 
have displayed an ignorance which in any other 
member of the House of Commons would have boon 
remarkable. The question raised is really three- 
fold : (<j) Who is going to pay for the Indian troops 
sent to the Sudan ; (3) if India is to bear a part of 
the charge, will the assent of Parliament be duly 
obtained ; and {c) will a resolution be submitted to 
ParKament, even though no part of the charge is to 
be borne by India ? As to («), Lord George Hamil- 
ton stated categorically on Monday that tho expense 
would bo apportioned between the Government of 
India and our own Government. Mr. Balfour cor- 
rected him, and explained that the Government of 
Egypt would also contribute a part. As to {c)^ Lord 
Goorgd Hamilton stated, and reiterated the state- 
ment, that if India made no contribution, no resolu- 
tion need be submitted. Mr. Balfour has since 
corrected him, and admitted, as he was bound to do, 


that the precedents are all the other way. As to {h)^ 
there is no possibility of doubt or misunderstanding. 
It is clearly laid down in the Act of 1858 that, except 
in cases of emergency, Indian troops cannot be em- 
jdoyed beyond tlie frontiers of India, at the expense 
of the Indian revenues, without tho consent of both 
Houses of Parliament. Unless wo are to assume 
that Lord George llaiuilton was wrong at every point, 
India will boar a part of the charge. Yet the con- 
sent of Parliament has not been obtained, and the 
subject would not have been brought forward at all 
but for tbo zeal of members of the Opposition. It 
is novy certain that a resolution will bo submitted, 
and will, of course, ])o approved by the Government’s 
machine-made majority. But what in tho world has 
India to do with tho Sudan, and why in tho world 
should her poverty-stricken taxpayers pay a penny, 
or an anna, of tlio cost ? When Lord Salisbury was 
Secretary of State for India, he said that the most 
effectual way of securing financial justice for India 
was for tho ITouso of Commons to bo constantly 
watchful on her behalf. The House of Commons 
needs to bo constantly watchful of Lord Salisbury, 
who, as Prime IMinistor, said the other day that tho 
Sudan expedition was undertaken in the interests of 
Egypt, while bis Government intends that it shall be 
carried on at tho expense of India. Unfortunately, 
the precedents are on tho side of lleeciiig India for 
military operations with which she has no concern. 
Here is a catalogue showing tho various occasions 
on wliich tho British Govornmoiit has borrower? 
troojis from India : — 


1850-()0 .. .. ,, China Kxpcflition. 

1S()0 and 18t5l .. Kew /ciiland. 

AhyHsinian Expedition. 

187 '> .. ., ., Per.jk Expnrlition. 

1878 Strengihening Malta. 

1878 Tho Afghan War. 

18S2 Egypt. 

188.) .. .. Sudan Expedition. 


The loan of troops would, to begin with, have been 
impossible if we had not imposed upon India an 
array far larger than she needs, and more costly than 
she can afford. Hut not only has our Government 
compelled tho people of India to maintain an ex- 
cessively largo army : it has also compelled them to 
boar the expense of troops removed from India for 
British operations. In the Afghan War and in the 
Egyptian J^xpedition tho British Government threw 
the whole expense upon India, save for a contribu- 
tion of £5,000,000 in one case and £500,000 in the 
other. In the Cliina Expedition and the reinforce- 
ment of Malta wo actually had the grace to pay the 
expenses of the troops we had borrowed, but in all 
the other cases, though the troops were moved from 
India, and India was deprived of their services, 
India paid the “ ordinary ” expenses. There can be 
little doubt that, in the present instance, this in- 
describably shabby jiolicy will be pursued. Yet we 
plume ourselves — or, rather, Mr. Balfour and his 
friends plume themselves — upon our ^‘prestige,” 
and chatter about our “moral inlluonce” in India. 
What hypocrisy it must all seem, to be sure, to the 
educated Indian, especially as it is only the pinch of 
the cotton duties that produces any doubts or en- 
quiries in this country as to whether we are really 
treating India fairly. We are glad to see that Mr. 
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John Morley has put his shoulder to this wheel. 
May we hope that he will sift the Indian question as 
he has sifted the Irish question ? 


The “ SiTOTATOR A i'Puoyes. 

The Spcdalur of May 16th, in an article ui^on “The 
Formidablenoss of Kugland,” wrote : It is not a 
fortnight since the decision was taken to garrison 
Suakin from India, and already the regiments, foot, 
cavalry, artillery, Intelligence Department, enginoors, 
and, we doubt not, all materials for telegraphs, if not 
for a short railway, are on their road to the Kod Sea. 
A fortnight’s longer notice, and the division could 
have been made an army corps ; a month’s, and a 
fully equipped army would have been on board the 
transports. They are among the best troops in the 
world, too — English soldiers annealed by what is 
practically^ foreign service, and Sikhs who have fought 
successfully witli Englishmen, and who regard a 
summons to fight in Egypt or Burmah or China as a 
summons to a rollicking adventure, during which 
they can gratify their thirst for fighting and save 
the w'hole of their regular pay. When it is remem- 
bered that the Continent does not perceive accurately 
the limits of our power of recruiting, and docs per- 
ceive that there are scarcely any limits to our power 
of spending, it is hardly wonderful that it should 
watch the movements of a State thus armed with a 
certain sleeplessness of suspicion. The English could 
do such terrible things if they w’ould, and they do 
grab so much. We are not writing this because we 
object in any way to the despatch of Indian troops 
to the Bed Sea. It is perfectly fair, if we have a 
plan to carry out on the Nile, that our magnificent 
ally, whom we help whenever she is in dilliculty, 
should help us in return. India pays for her Army, 
but she does no pay for our Fleot,^ and it is our 
Fleet and not her Army which saves her from the 
invasions which, if wo lust the command of the sea, 
would in three years destroy at once her commercial 
prosperity and her immunity^ from internal disorder, 
feho ought not to i)ay extra money for a project 
which is ours, but it is perfectly fair that she should 
pay the wages and expenses wdiich she would pay if 
the troops were at home. Uer garrison is not the 
feebler but the stronger for a spell of foreign work, 
which reveals and euros defects of equipment, which 
binds ofiicors and men together as nothing else does, 
and which, above all, gives the fighting races, Sikhs, 
and Bathans, and ^lahrattas, an outlet for their 
inborn military spirit. There is no education for 
soldiers like a well-managed expedition, more es- 
ecially if they are men who enjoy it, and if they 
elong to races whicli tend to despondency and fat if 
they never have any tiling to do. AV^e think it quite 
fine if Canadian or Australian regiments volunteer 
to help us, and not to mention that every native 
soldier is a volunteer, who enlists uncompelled even 
by “ the stern conscription of hunger,” among the 
Sikhs and Fathans at all events, a call for volunteers 
would be answered by entire regiments stepping to 
the front. They love the excitement of campaigning, 
which to them seems life. It is nonsense to talk of 
« mercenaries ” in an empire a hundred years old. 
It is as much their interest while the empire lasts 


that it should succeed in war as it is ours, and pro- 
vided there is no conscription, we see no more moral 
objection to calling on her Majesty’s Indian than on 
her Majesty’s British or Irish subjects to fight on 
her behalf. 


The Constitutional Rioirr of Parliament. 

The ^Tanchester (iiiariUan said on May 15 th : — At 
every new step taken in the Sudan enterprise one 
wonders whether the Government is really in two 
minds about it or whether it is out of policy that it 
speaks with two tongues. This week it has given a 
fresh exhibition of perplexity or of shuffling, which- 
ever it is to be called. On Monday it w^as known 
that Indian troops wore to be brought to Suakin, an 
intention carefully unannounced in the war pro- 
gramme of last March. Tho Government was at 
once asked who wms to pay for thorn and when the 
usual authorising resolution would be submitted to 
the Ilouse. Tho answers were as ambiguous as 
Mr. Curzon’s mutually contradictory statoiiients of 
the objects of the expedition itself. As to the 
expenses of the Indian draft. Lord George Hamilton 
said that the apportionment of the cost between tho 
Indian and Imperial Exchequers was still under 
consideration. Was it to bo understood, then, some- 
body asked, that tlie expense of these troops was 
not to be borne by the Egyptian Government ? 
*‘No,” Sir Michael llicks-Boach replied at once; 
“ not at all.” So that according to Ijord George 
Hamilton the expense is to bo divided between India 
and tlio United Kingdom, and according to Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach it is not to be understood that 
the expense will not bo borne by Egypt. Within 
tho same five minutes in which those two explana- 
tions were offered, Air. Balfour oifered a third — that 
tho expense would be divided between all the three 
Governments. One might suppose that the subject 
of Egyj)t was tabooed at Cabinet Councils, and that 
Ministers trusted to their ingenuity to knock up 
some sort of Egyptian policy between thorn after 
coming down to the House. There is the same 
haziness, to say tho least of it, in their answers to 
questions about tho authorising resolution. One 
member of the Cabinet, it is known, has published 
very strong views on tho question. This is the 
Duke of I^evonshiro. But liis colleagues contradict 
him and each other without hesitation. On Monday 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach practically told the Ilouse 
that tho Act of Parliament required . a resolution 
authorising the use of the Indian troops to be sub- 
mitted to the House if the ordinary expenses of 
those troops when serving outside India were to be 
charged to tho Indian Government. On Tuesday 
Mr. Balfour said that, 

“in point of actual law thoro was no obligation to have tho 
consent of Parliamont unless some extra cluu*go was thrown 
upon Indian finance.” 

Now what is to be gathered from all these authori- 
tative explanations ? First, that when India only 
bears the ordinary expense of the use of Indian, 
troops outside India, the authority of Parliament ia 
required for their use. Secondly, that it is not 
required. Thirdly, that the expense of their employ- 
ment in this instance is to be divided between the 
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United Kingdom and India. Fourtlily, that it is 
not to be supposed that tliis expense will not be 
borne by Egypt. Fifthly, that this expense will be 
divided between all three. 

Lord George Hamilton is to mako a further state- 
ment to-night, and Mr. Balfour, adhering to his new 
practice of arranging one part of the (Session’s work 
so as to bribe the House to scamp another, j)romised 
that the first Parliamentary day after the Agricul- 
tural Eating Bill had passed the Committee stage 
should be given up to a discussion of the subject. 
By assuming this air of concession Mr. Balfour puts 
the subject in a false light. It is not a case in which 
the Opposition should be left to invito or force a 
discussion. If the Government did not throw all 
precedent aside, Ijord George Hamilton would give 
notice to-day of a motion relating to the omployiiiont 
of tlie Indian troops, and it would bo discussed 
without a day’s unnecessary delay. The chief case 
in point occurred on July Hst, 1882. Then, as now', 
it had boon determined to use Indian troox)s for 
Egyptian service. It w'as not yet determined, just 
as it is apparently not yet determined by tlio present 
Cabinet, in what proportions the Imperial and the 
Indian Exchecpier should contribute to the expenses 
of their employment. Nevertheless, the Duke of 
JJovoushiro, then, of course, Jjord llartington, pro- 
posed a resolution giving tho consent of the House 
to the charging of tho Indian revenues with some 
undefined contribution to tho expenses. The opening 
seiiletices of tho Duke of Devunshiro’s B 2 )eech are 
worth remembering : 

“Tho purpose,’' lio snid, ‘‘with which tho rosolntiou is 
moved IS not iiujiidy, uor yot all, of a liuaiu ial ch.tractcr, but 
is rather of a political and a coiistitutimml cliaraclor. Tho 
nofCNsity of moving tliis resolution is detinod iu tho doth 
hcctitm of tho Ar-t for the (lovcnnncnt of India. That sccliou 
lias been tho subject from time to time of a g<^od deal of eon- 
trovorsy. But for this st'etion it would bo jio.ssihle — I do not 
say it would be probaldo, but it was eoneeiva bio —that the 
ttoveinnic'iit iniglit cany on military opt ratious tbrough tho 
iigeniy of the (Tovernniont of India, hy means t»f tho troops 
maintained on tho Indian establishment and charged on tho 
Indian rovennoH, ^^itllout tho <‘oiih(>iit of Barli.ament at all. T 
do nt)t say that such a case is probahle, hut it is not only to 
prevent siieh a e,t)nliii^enc,y that the section Avas fraiimd. It 
also I’o-^erves to I^arliann nf tho power of dociding on the 
tiou Avhother, in ease of an operation or a poliey Avhieh has 
hecu esM'iiti'illy and in principle decided on by I’arliament, 
wLethor such a poliey may be cariied out by tho agency of 
Indi ui troops, or only hy tho agency of troojis on the British 
ostabl shinent.” 

Tho Duko of Devonshire’s declaration is in letter, 
and still muro in spirit, absolutely ojiposcd to klr. 
Balfour’s. Mr. Balfour treats tho resort to Parlia- 
ment, for an authorising resolution us a matter of 
nu rely^ formal consequence. Tiio Duko of J)ovou- 
shire outers tlioroughly into the meaning of tlio 
regulating Act, and show’s tliat it was inti tided not 
luorely to control tlio apportionment of certain mili- 
tary expenditure, hut to give I’ailiament tho pow’cr 
of deciding in what circumstances Inilian troops 
might properly bo employed outside India. Tlio 
imiicy of the present Governmeiit is, first, to employ 
Indian troops at its own discretion for military 
operations in which India has no interest, or at must 
an interest so extremely remote as to bo not worth 
luontioning. It then refuses to make any definite 
statement of the proposed financial arrangements, 


and tolls tho House of Commons that this piece of 
neglect on the part of the Goviunmont deprives 
Parliament of its constitutional right to judge of tho 
propriety of the use to which Indian troops are 
being put. Finally, Mr. Balfour says in a casual 
fashion tliat tho House will be allowed to discuss 
tho matter. He is so good as to say that, since it 
seems to be tho custom, the Government will not 
contravene tho Att for tho Govornmont of India. 
Still it is to he understood that tho requirements of 
that Act caimot he satisfied until a party measure for 
tho benoht of one class of the Government’s sup- 
porters has been forced through Committee. 

There are two points upon which independent 
members of the House must insist. First, there is 
tho point emphasised by tho Duke of Devonshire in 
1882. It is tho right and duty of Parliament to 
control tho emphnment of Indian troops outside 
India — not merely to say how the expenses of 
such employment shall bo defrayed, but on what 
occasions it sliall be permitted. For many years 
our Governments have boon sliding into a prac- 
tice of treating the employment of the Indian 
army for foreign service as a matter in w'hich 
Parliament has no voice or merely a formal voice. 
That was not tho intention of tho Act and the 
intentions of tho Act must be made plain. In 
the second place tlicro must be at least a vigorous 
protest against any inclination on the Government’s 
part to sponge on tlie Indian taxes for the relief 
of taxpa}ers at home. In this adventure in tho 
Sudan, India has practically no interest whatever. 
It may bo said that India is a part of tho Empire 
and that every litiih has an interest in tlie body. 
But tlien Canada has an equal interest, and so has 
New Zealand, and the Capo Colony has in this case 
an interest lcs> n inote. Vet the Government w'ould 
never dream of making Canada or Australia or the 
South African coloiiic.s contribute to tho cost. India 
is brought into the matter simply and solely because 
she contains a standing army that can be used, 
and bccuiiFO from tho form of lier Government 
that army is }>iactically at tho disposal of the 
Cabinet. But the Indian army is there for tho good 
of India. It is maintained to protect her irom 
foreign invasion and from internal disorder. That 
is the only theory which justilies tho imposition of 
its w’holc co-.t oil tJio country itself — it keeps India 
safe, and tliercfore India must pay for it. But now, 
in order that Ihigl.iiid may prosecute “ tho reclama- 
tiou of till' Suilau from barbarism” and other 
apostolic sclieme.s with which India has no concern, 
India is for a time to bo doprivinl of a portion of 
that for(;e which Anglo-Indian experts constantly 
declare to he the very miniuium necessary for her 
8 afet 3 \ Peiisnii and fairness suggest that for such a 
sacrifice she should ho paid, not that she should 
herself ])ay for liaving to make it. I’erfcct equity 
lays it down that since Imlia, according to tho 
accepted theory, only i)a>8 for her army because it 
gives her protection, slie should not pay for it, or 
for a part of it, during any period for which the 
protection oilerod by its presence is withdrawn. 
While any portion of the Indian army is employed 
in the ISiuhin enterprise, the relation towards India 
which alone justilies the charging of India with its 
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.? 08 t is suspended so far as this portion is concerned. 
It becomes to all intents and purposes a portion of 
the ordinary British army, employed on non-Indian 
service, and not justly chargeable on the Indian 
taxes. Justice would only bo perfectly eatislied if, 
in the first place, India ^v oro relieved for the time 
of a charge for which during that time she receives 
no return ; and if, in the second place, she rocoived 
some equivalent for the temporary impairing of her 
security. This last eipiivalent, we fear, she need 
not hope for, and there is only too little chance that 
in this instance she will ho relieved of the “ordinary’’ 
charges for the troops absent in Africa. While they 
are garrisoning Suakin, or advancing from it into 
the desert, India will probably contribute to thoir 
maintenance at least as much as if they were 
patrolling the north-west frontier of India or keep- 
ing down dacoitv in Burma. That is how India 
has been regularly treated in the past, but there is 
no reason why a strong protest should not he made 
against an arrangement clearly inequitable, no 
matter how many precedents there may bo for it. 
Still more necessary is it that injustice should not go 
further, as it has often done before, and that the 
Indian tax 2 )aYers should not be actually burdened 
with any jiart of the oxt'ossivo cost of the employ- 
ment of Indian troops in African warfare, over and 
above the sum whicdi they would have cost if they 
had remained in the ordinary service of India. It is 
bad enough that India should bo deprived, perhaps 
for a long time, of a part of her normal protection ; 
worse still that she should continue to pay for it at 
the same rate while it is witliheld from her ; worst 
of all that she should pay even more for liaving it 
withheld than for enjoying the benefit of it. 

THE COTTON DUTIES. 

r.ELTEF FOR TIIF FJCH : nUUDEXS FORiTHE POOR. 

LORD (}. HA:\rTLTOX AXl) TIFF TXDTiVX P VRLIA- 
AIENTA RY CO .MM I TTEE. 

Under the heading, “Tlio Cotton Duties and the 
Indian Boor,” the following correspondence between 
the Indian Parliamentary Committee and the Secre- 
tary of State for India was circulated on May 7th 
to members of Parliarnoiit, tlio Press and others, 

“ for the purpose of bringing to their netico Iho 
.strong objections taken by Indian public «)pinion to 
the recent rearrangement of tlio cotton duties.” 

“It ivS contendeil,” wrote Sir W. Woddorburn and 
Mr. J . Herbert Ivoberts iu the paragraph introducing 
the correspondence, “ tliat the erfect, of this renrrango- 
mont, unless disallowed by the Secretary of State, 
wdll he to lighten considerably the taxation falling 
on the richer classes in India, while adding to the 
taxation upon tlio poorest classes, who already bear 
an excessive share of the puldio burdens.” 

To the Eight Ilononrahlo 

Lord GEf)noir; Ekaxcm HA.MrLTON", M.P., 

Her AFajesty’s I’rincipal Secretary of 
State for Iiidia, 

India Office, AVhitehall, S.W. 

My Lord,— At the request of the Indian Parlia- 
mentary Committee I have the honour to submit to 


you certain considerations in favour of modifying in 
one particular the re-arrangement of the cotton 
duties recently adopted by the Indian Government. 

2. The modification is simply this: that the 
Government of India should be directed to exempt, 
by Executive orders, from all duty, whether excise 
or import, all cloths, whether Indian made or im- 
ported, into whose composition no yarns of a higher 
count than 208 enter. 

3. The main grounds of this recommendation are 
four : 

(1) That the suggested remission of tax upon 
the coarser cloth will give relief to the extent of 
101 lakhs to tho poorest classes, already depressed 
by a 4,000 per cent, duty on tho salt they consume 
(viz., 2 rs. 8 annas per maund on what costs only 
1 anna to produce') ; and that it will give universal 
satisfaction throughout India, thereby affording 
groat moral support to our administration. 

(2) That the recent imposition of 101 lakhs of 
taxation upon tho coarser cloth is especially open 
to oId action on the present occasion because the 
rest ^f the re-arrangement involved the remission 
of 37 lakhs (or, if tlio duty on fine yarns be added, 
51 lakhs) of taxation, hitherto paid by the loss 
needy classes. 

(3) That the sole original ground for imposing 
excise duty was to prevent the import duty opera- 
ting protectively. But tho 31 per cent, oxoiso 
recently imposed on the coarser cloth operates 
protectively in a high degree, inasmuch as Bom- 
bay and Manchester together supply at most two- 
fifths of tho Indian consumption of such cloth, 
W’liilo tliree-lifths are ])roducod by mills in Native 
States and by hand looms throughout India ; thus 
two-fifths will be taxed and throe-fifths escape 
taxation. 

Incidentally it may be noted that this excise 
duty will distinctly encourago British subjects to 
start now mills in Native States, and so deprive 
tho population of llritisli India of employment 
which tlioy would have otherwise obtained from 
the further development of this industry. 

( 1 ) That in many parts of India definite attempts 
are being made to organise a boycott of English 
cloth. As the ground of preaching this boycott is 
an alleged injustice to India by tho Government 
in favour of Lancashire, such a movement is un- 
desirable, if not actually dangerous, from a x)olitical 
point of view. 

4. So far as the Committee aro aware only three 
objections can be raised to tho modification recom- 
mended. 

(1) That it will involve some loss of revenue. 
It is true that it will involve a loss of possibly 18.1 
lakhs of estimated revenue, but of this 10.1 lakhs 
will ho nea: taxation on the poorest classes imposed 
by this re-arrangement. 

(2) That it is impossible, if any lino bo drawn 
by counts, to deal equitably with all cloths. It 
may bo at once conceded that if it were intended 
to tax cloths proportionally to the amount of higher 
count yarns that they contain, it would, as has long 
ago been discovered, bo enormously difficult. But 
it is only proposed that cloths containing no higher 
counts than 208 should bo exempt, all others, 
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whether they contain ono-tenth or nino-tonths of 
higher count yarns, remaining liable to taxation, 
and this rule can bo carried out in practice without 
any serious difllculty. If, however, it be arguod 
that it is unjust that cloth which contains only a 
small proportion of higlior count yarns should pay 
as much as one entirely composed of tliese, tho 
answer simply is, that tho rule being publicjly laid 
down, it is the manufacturer’s own fault if, by 
using any higher count in his web, Iio renders it 
, dutiable. 

(3) That tho exemption of coarser goods may 
load to their substitution in consunqition for our 
finer qualities of cloth. No one who knows India, 
howcv('r, will endorse this purely hypothoti(‘}d 
objection. Kvon in Jhigland such a substitution 
would not be easily olTectod ; and in India, whero 
custom lias so strong a hold upon the people, a 
change of this kind would bo practically im- 
possible. 

5. Trusting that you will give favourable con- 
sideration to tho points above set fortli, 

I have tlie honour to be, my Lord, 

Your obetlient servant, 

AV. AVKl)I)Ki:ia;UN, 
of lie Jndndl Tai Iddtii hI,ii 1 / Cuimml.'' '. 

2Ut Apil, IS'h;. 


India Office, bth IKOC, 
Sir W. AV^odderburn, Bart., M.P. 

Sir, — 1 am directed by Lord George Hamiltf'n to 
acknowledge tlio receipt of your letter, dated tlm 
‘iQth.Npril, in winch you sliow cause against (lie 

jocent readjustment of tlio Indian col ten duties, and 
you roc-ouimend that the Government of India shoiihl 
be directed to exempt from import < 1 * excise duty all 
cotton cloths containing no yarns of higher counts 
than ‘jn.s. 

Tdio recent revision of tho cotton duties was under- 
taken ill order to redeem tlio pledges given by iho 
lato and ])rosent GuvcriiTuent tliat thoso dot ie.s sJiould 
not bo retained in a slinpe tliat gave a (Kcal advan- 
tage to goods made at Ju'lian mills as conqisred ^^itll 
similar goods imported from tho [Tnited Kingdom. 
In the Parliamentary ret urn wliich will shortly ]»o 
ready for distribution w ill be found dt'lailcd state- 
ments regarding the protoidivo cliaraeter of tlio 
duties imposed in December, ISDI ; and it was pra<'- 
tically admitted that, tljough there w'('re dilTcronces 
of opinion as to tiie extent of tho proteGiou con- 
ferred on Indian-made goods by tho legislaliun of 
1891, there^vas an clement of protection in tho legis- 
lation recently^ ini>[)osc«l. 

The legislation of IS'J I had imposed a o per cent. 
ml valorem duty on all Imported yarns ami woven 
goods, and also an excise duty on all yarns of counts 
above 20s made at Indian mills. The exporienco ()f 
1870-80 had shown tliat an artiliclal lino drawn for 
fiscal purposes between certain classes of 'woven 
goods operated injuriously both on the trade and on 
tho revenue. The bulk of the produce of Indian 
mills (see page 8 of Parliamentary Paper, No. 7602 
of 1895) — more than 80 per cent. — consists of yarns, 
and loss than 20 per cent, consists of woven goods ; 
while at tho same time there were signs of an in- 


crease in tlie importation of British yarns. Any 
duties that were imposed or retained would in tho 
end fall upon tho consumer ; and it wms considered 
the best way of relieving the trade (Indian as well 
as foreign) from artificial restrictions, of dimlnisliing 
tho burdens on tho consumer, and of excluding all 
semblance of protection, would be to mako all yarns 
altogether free of duty, and to place a duty on all 
woven goods. At tlie same time it was decided to 
reduce the rate of cotton duties from per cent, to 
.3 A per cent, ad valorem. 

It is difficult to SCO how, if any cotton duties 
yielding about ID. 1,000, 000 a year wmro necessary, 
there could have heen fuller simpliucation of the 
tariff, or liow all protoiitive olcmioiit could liave been 
more completely eliminated. It is cortainh' the case 
tliat goods made at Indian mills will now bear a 
larger proportionato sliaro of the duties Ilian thoy 
did under tho h'gisbitioii of 181) I ; but it is acknow^- 
lodgod that umha* tlio earlier Act siuh goods woro 
mure or loss protected, and the later legislation w^as 
undertaken mainly to eliminate all such protective 
eloment. 

In regard to the special objections urge 

against tbo recent arrangement, I am to sny that, so 
far as Lord George Hamilton is aware, there is no 
ground for believing that cotton goods woven from 
yarns of 20s and under are used cxclusivcdy, or 
nearly exclusively, by tho poorest ciassos, though it 
is undoubtedly tlio case that in India, as in many 
othercouiitries,tlio ma jority of tbo population aro poor, 
laml George Ilamiltnn does not sliare tho expecta- 
tion that tho GA per ifvit. duty on mill-\/oven goods 
will enable liund-looins to compote successfully with 
ptjwcr mills, or to reduco tlie demand for mill-mado 
ehitll. 

Tlie possible cuTnp^lItlon of mills in Native States 
cannot at present bo a s(Tious faGor in the problem. 
According tothq lute'll returns — “Indian Commercial 
Statistics,” vol. of 1' :N‘, pp. 37 l-GV'.)— there W'oro in 
tho Native Stales, llerar, and the bh'onGi Sottlo- 
menls of India, 1) • etton mills, containing LGl.” 
looms, as compared witli 127 mills ceiilaiiiing 27,7 19 
looms in Britisii India. If horoaflor toiupotitlon 
from Mills in Native Slates should become serious, 
tho law’ (Act 11 of 1^96, .sru-tlon :17) gives tho 
Governmont power to levy dutiivs on such goods as 
mav enter Bvitisli India from Native States. 

Dor these comln.?ive lOiisons Lord George Hamiltot' 
cannot disturb the CMjuitablo arraugcmeiit recently 
arrived at in couiicction witli these duties. 

1 have tlic Jiononr to bo, Sir, 

Your obedient ; ervant, 

G. \V. L. Loder. 


Tue Alo’iiox roll An.rornxMEXT. 

The ()i''i 'icT.\L H ECO no. 

The following record of tlie motion for adjourn- 
niont appears in tho “Azotes and Hrocoodings” of 
the TToiiso of Coiunious for IMay LSth 

68. Adjournmonl Sir AVilliam AYodderburn, 
mombor for Banllshire, rose in his placo and asked 
leave to move the adjournment of the Uouso for tho 
purpose of discussing a definite matter of urgent 
public importance, viz., *‘tho effect of the Indian 
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cotton duties as recently rearranged, which increase 
the burden of taxation imposed upon the poorest 
classes of Indian consumers ; but the pleasure of 
the House not having been signifiod, Mr. Speaker 
called on those members who supported the motion 
to rise in their places, and not less than 40 members 
having accordingly risen, 

Motion made and question proposed, That this 
House do now adjourn” (8ir William Wodderburn). 

After debate thereon, Mr. Balfour rose in his 
place and claimed to move, *^That the question be 
now put”; but Mr. Speaker withheld his assent, 
because it appeared to him that the House was pre- 
pared shortly to come to a decision without that 
motion. Hebate resumed ; motion, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Till'] “Daiia" New’s.” 

The iJaili/ JVefCfi wrote ;May 19th) : There is some- 
thing to bo said for 8ir Henry Fowler^s complaint 
that a motion for the adjournment of the House of 
Commons, such as 8ir William Wedderburn made 
yesterday afternoon, is not the best way of discussing 
such a difficult and complicated subject as the Indian 
cotton duties. But that the Secretary of State for 
India should jirotest against it is reallj^ too absurd. 
For no one took a more prominent part than Lord 
George Hamilton in a similar debate raised in pre- 
cisely the same manner at the beginning of last year. 
Sir ^^'llliam Wedderburn’s case is simple enough. 
He argues that the duties as revised by the present 
Government take forty lakhs of rupees off the finer 
cloths which are used by the rich, and put ten lakhs 
on the coarses cloths which are worn by the poor. 
Lord George Hamilton says tkat the liner cloths are 
worn by the poor and the coarser cloths by the rich, 
which seems odd. Before Sir IIen^;y Fowler left 
office he gave a pledge that if the duties were shown 
to be in any way protective ho would modify them, 
so as to remove the element of protection. Lord 
George Hamilton, however, has completely changed 
the nature and incidence of the tax. In hope of 
conciliating Lancashire, which, so far as Mr. George 
Whiteloy is concerned, has not been conciliated; he 
sacrificed a largo amount of Indian revenue, and 
balanced this injury by exempting the products of 
the native hand looms. The objection to this policy 
is twofold. It cannot be reconciled either with the 
interests of India or with the doctrines of free trade. 
There has been considerable agitation in India 
against the new duties, though Lord George declares 
that it has not died out. Lancashire, in spite of 
Mr. Whiteley, has been more silent, probably hoping 
that the duties will be repealed next year. The 
Bubiect will be more fully discussed on the Indian 
Budget, if there is anyone left to discuss it when the 
Indian Budget comes on. 


The “Manchester Guardian.” 

The JlancJiest^r Guardian wrote : — One good result 
of the discussion on the Indian import and oxcise 
duties on cotton goods raised in the House of Com- 
mons yesterday by Sir William Wedderburn is the 


promise that an early opportunity will be given for a 
full consideration of the Indian Budget. It may 
also be hoped that the reopening of the question will 
tend to stimulate the interest of the House in Indian 
affairs, and put an end to the indifference to questions 
affecting the government and the finances of our 
great dependency which in former years has been 
nothing less than a scandal, l^^or the rest, the case 
presented by Sir William Wedderburn is quite out 
of date, and really never had in it anything worth 
serious consideration. He appears to be under the 
impression that the excise duty of t'hV per cent, im- 
posed on coarse cloths produced in the Bombay and 
other mills in India, as the equivalent of a similar 
duty on all imported cloths, is specially felt as a 
hardship by the poorer classes in India, and that this 
assumption is proved to be a fact by the threat to 
“bo 3 ’Cott” Lancashire goods, of which something 
was heard some time ago. Of course Lancashire 
would be very glad to see both Indian excise and 
import duties on cotton cloths abolished ; they are 
alike objectionable from every point of view, and it 
is to be hoped that the 2Jromi8od discussion on the 
Indian Budget will demonstrate not only that they 
are mischievous, but that they are unnecessary. But 
to those who are familiar with all the facts of the 
case it seems difficult to believe that Sir William 
Wedderburn was oven serious in the arguments 
which he put forward. If there is one thing more 
certain than another it is that the whole “ boy- 
cotting ” agitation — of which notliinghas been heard 
for several mails past — was the mere threat of a 
number of interested mill managers, agents, and 
shareholders, who naturally dosire to esc-ape, if pos- 
sible, the pa}ment of a tax of 3.\ per cent, on any- 
thing. The discussion had, lo.vevar, in addition to 
drawing attention to the duty of the House with 
regard to the Indian Budget, the good effect of 
enabling the Secretary of State for India to expose, 
once for all, the fallacy that imported Lancashire 
goods are consumed only by the well-to-do classes. 
In connection with the attempts made in various 
quarters to justify protection for the Bombay mills, 
there has been more nonsense uttered on this point 
than on any other. The existing system of duties is 
not everything that could be desired, but, in view of 
all the circumstances, it is probably the best com- 
promise that could he arrived at, short of the entire 
abolition of what must fn any case be vexatious 
imposts. 


The “Times.” 

The TimcB said : — Sir WHBam Wodderburn thought 
it opportune and advantageous to move the adjourn- 
ment of the House, after question time, in order to 
call attention to the alleged dissatisfaction in India 
caused by the recent rearrangement of the cotton 
duties. The motion was supported by almost the 
whole of the Opposition, except the occupants of the 
front bench, and a couple of hours were spent in a 
purpOTeless and mischievous debate. Lord George 
Hamilton’s defence of bis action against the censures 
of Sir William Wedderburn and of Sir John Leng 
appears to be oamplete. He demonstrated conclu- 
sively that the adoption of the plan of exempting 
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from both excise and import duties all the coarser 
•counts of manufactured cottons would knock away 
the keystone from the policy that has just been tried. 
But the strongest objection to raising the question in 
the way in which Sir William Wedderburu raised it 
were urged by Sir Henry Fowler. The late Secre- 
tary for India said that he was willing to defend his 
own conduct, and, when necessary, to criticise his 
successors measures, at the proper time. But it waa 
not right, he contended, to spring such a motion on 
the House, practically without notice, when members 
had not had time to read the Blue-book that had 
just appeared. The intervention attempted was not 
only premature and inconclusive, but calculated to 
create a dangerous disturbance of feeling in India, 
without any possibility of benefit to our Indian 
fellow-subjects. Sir Henry J^^owlor’s refusal to allow 
Indian affairs to bo dragged into the vortex of party 
politics is greatly to his credit, and is an example 
which both sides ought to keep before them. 

The "writer of the Parlinrneiitary sketch in the J'mxhj Chromcle 
said : To fulfil their pledges to Lancasliircj the Government 
have put a tax on tlie cottons iruido in India — the coarse cotlous 
used by the poorest of the pc'ople ; and Sir Willi.im Wedder- 
hurn \lio host friend India has in the House -voiced the 
Indian native protest against this action. Tim subject is ])09‘<i- 
My complicated to English cars, and Sir Willian Wedderlmrn 
sprang it suddenly on tlie House, with the result of a very poor 
and iuadeiiuate deb.ite. Sir Henry Fowler showed aii almost 
excessive annoyaruje at Sir William’s precipitancy, finally per- 
suading him to withdraw his motion without a division. Lord 
George Hamilton seized the opportunity to prove that ho had 
fulfilled his promise to the people of Lancashire. The debate 
was undoubtedly somewbiil premature, and should have been 
planned more eurefully ; but the developTuent of the business 
will require to bo keenly watched by the Opposition. It looks 
ns if the Governments of England and India were striking a 
bargain which will satisfy both themselves and the IVranchester 
merchants, while it places yet another tax of a hateful and 
oppressive kind on the people of India. The countervailing duty 
on tlio Indian cheap cottons is to compensate tho MauchostcT 
merchant for the custom duty on his imported c-oitous. 

The Liverpool Datli/ lost (May 8tli) "wrote : From the corres- 
pondence that has passed between Sir W. Wedderburu and 
Lord George Hamilton, it is evident that the Governmeut’s 
tinkering with tho Indian Cotton Duties, in order to redeem 
electioneering pledges, has not produced satisfactory results in 
India. Sir H. Fowler did his best to establish absolut'dy e(iurtl 
treatment between the Indian and the Lancashire cotton trjule, 
but Lord George Hamilton thought he could do better. There 
was, he says, an element of Proteiition in Sir H. Fowler’s 
scheme of Customs and Excise J duties, and he wished to 
eliminate this objectionahlo feature. Wo have no liking for 
Trotection in any form, not even by paying rates for people 
who are (piite ."■apahle of paying them themselves, and if there 
was really a Protective element in Sir II. Fowler’s Indian 
Cotton Diiti(?8 it was very desirable that it should be removed. 
But it should not be removed by creating a greater evil, and 
this, unfortunoiely, is what Lord George Hamilton has done. 
And ho has not bnljr created a greater evil, hut he has not 
eliminated the Protective element. Ilis new duty still leaves 
the produce of native hand looms nn taxed, and of the course 
•cloths that are in question three-fifths are the produce of these 
looms. But this is not the real evil of the now duty. The 
’ serious and lamentable feature of tho change that Lord Georgo 
Hamilton has made is that ho has taken 51 lakhs of taxation 
off the more comfortable classes in India, and has put lOi 
lakhs of new taxation on the very poor. The finances of India 
are fortunately in a better condition than when Sir H. Fowler 
was compiled to sanction the cotton duties, and it would have 
‘been gratifying on all sides if Lord George Hamilton could 
fhave reduced, still better if he could have abolished them. He 
has teduoed iiiem, but for every .Cl he has taken off the richer 
•claBBes he has put a new tax of 4s. on the poor, who already 


pay a tax of 40 per cent, on salt, which in India is an indis- 
peusable article of consumption. This is the evil which Sir W. 
Wedderburu wishes to have removed, but Lord George 
Hamilton is so inflexible a Free Trader that he prefers to 
relieve the rich at tlie cost of the poor, rather than leave opou 
to Protection a chink so small that it could scarcely squeeze in 
a little finger. 

Hebtrhis. 

THE SPOILS OF WAE. 

Indian and (hienial Armour. By tho Eight Hol. 

Loed Egertox ok Tatton, M.A., etc. New 

edition, enlarged. (London : AV. H. Allen and 

Co.) 

Even to the uninitiated the diversity of form and 
decoration exhibited liy the weapons, ollenaive and 
defensive, collected from India at various times, 
brings homo the oasontiul complexity of the nations 
grouped together for convenient reference under tho 
term Indian people. The Indian peninsula has been 
the scene of some of the most tremendous and stirring 
conflicts in the world’s history. From early times 
its wealth was proverbial, exaggerated no doubt by 
its distance from western civilisation and the diffi- 
culties of access. But no consideration of the 
obstacles in their path prevented the warlike races 
of the west from endeavouring to secure for them- 
selves some portion of this untold wealth, and a 
series of invasions took place, tho earliest of which 
is assigned by a not altogetlier incredible tradition 
to two thousand years before the Christian ora. 
This and yet another legendary invasion proceeded 
from Egypt. When tlie Persian Empire had suc- 
ceeded the decline of the power of Egypt, the new 
rulers of Western Asia conquered and made tributary 
tho provinces on tho Indus. But the Persian power, 
in its turn, broke on tho barriers of Hellenic civilisa- 
tion, and made room for tho groat Macedonian con- 
queror, who in the fourth century overran the 
peninsula, and established relations between the 
eastern and western world, which provided stores of 
information about lands hitherto peopled oy the 
shadow^y figments of popular fancy. The cautious 
Eomans, in spite of Horace’s glowing prophecies, 
held their hands from a country which their common 
sense taught them was beyond even the long reach 
of an emperor governing at Eomo ; but the Scythians 
seem to have kept up the tradition of invasion 
and conquest, allowing the northern parts of India 
little rest before the Muhammadan invasion began. 
After a couple of inroads, one at the beginning of 
the eighth, the other at the end of the tenth 
century, the Muhammadans devoted themselves to 
a regular conquest w’hich occupied three centuries. 
Then the Tartars raided Northern India, hut found 
a permanent settlement inadvisable. How Europeen 
influence established itself on the coast, and how, 
when the Mughal empire was breaking up, the Eng- 
lish traders, by skilfully availing themselves of the 
divisions between the inhabitants of the peninsula, 
secured their own supremacy, we all know. It is 
treated in the chapter of our histories veraciously 
entitled the “ Conquest of India.” The spoils of 
this “conquest” have furnished, in the main, the 
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materials for the vaiioua collections of oriental arms 
and armour described Jind di&cusaed by Lord Egorton. 
Traces of the arms of the earlier somi-mythical 
period are stated to exist in sullicient numhers to 
repay an investigator, but they are scattered about the 
world. In the arms of the historic period, however, 
England is, naturally, ox(3eptionally rich. The only 
other really good collection is possessed by the Emperor 
of Kussia, who has \viscl3' had his possessions carefully 
catalogued, illustrated, and described. Witli our 
characteristic iudilTeronce in matters of art and 
antiquities we have left this important worh to 
private entoriuisc. The authorities liavo never even 
taken an^^ steps whatever towards amalgamating the 
treasures divided between the India Museum and 
the Tower ; but lately, impressed with the fact that 
the collections in the Tow vu* and tho India ^luseum 
supplemented eacli other's doticiencles, by tlioir re- 
spective duplicates, in a remarkable iTian?ier, Ibcy 
arranged for the ronioval of tho latter colluctioii lo 
South Kensington, and so banished the ttauptatiou 
to act reasonably and ]iioco out both into connected 
series. Fuitunatel^’ for historians and antiquarians 
Lord Egorton, though his protests were unable to 
prevent tho pi(te of stupidit^^ just mentioned, 

had the public spirit to draw up lor general refer- 
ence a desfriptivo catadoguo of the Indian jMiisomn 
collection, illustrated b>' numerous plates, and ]>ro- 
ceded hy a skotdi in outline of tho histoi)' of Indian 
warfare, containing information enough to enable 
tlio general rr.adcr to grasp tlio liistoric itipnrtaiieo 
of tlie objects described; while a later chapter of 
tlio work (‘alls attention to their artistic value. Not 
cor.bmt wi:b his first altcm])t to remedy uillcial 
neglcc^, he has been at considerablo pains to make 
the alterations in his work necessitated b}” tlio 
transfer alread}^ alluded to, to enlarge cud in part 
rcwrilo tho text, and to add an illustrated cataKguo 
of his own Tcmavlvable collection of' Oriental arms. 
To an EugHdoaan aaythiug .about Ifldia ought to 
bo interesting. ,./////, oiil Indiantnii a //,'• 

ought to Ijc a .Miitablo motto n a* ('very 
Lriton. who can oven froiitlj' grasp tlio overw liclming 
and dali}’’ increasing iiiquuiance of Indian (j^no: lions 
in their liearing on Imperial matters. To tho 
historian and annteur tlie work of Lord Kgertcm 
appeals in a. special degreo. To tho latter hecan.se 
the artistic import a me uf nian^' of tho weapons is 
evident to tho meri-i-t To tho fen-mor not 

merely for tlm intrinsic interest tliej^ possess as 
recalling tho stirring contrsts of bygone age.s, but 
also bocanse arms and their decoration jiavo an 
ethnographic bearing so notablo as in scmio cases 
oven to outweigh tho oviilciujcs afforded b^'' philology 
where c^uestioiis of tribal ojiglji and distribution are 
in dispute. 

An experience of more than forty ^^ears as a 
collector of Eastern, and especially of Tnclian, iinplo- 
ments of war, and of every kind of information 
relating thereto, lias povidcJl the noble author with 
a unique equipment for the task he set himself to 
perform, and is sulHcient guarantee for tho accuracy 
of his work, even without tho careful revisioh it has 
received at tho hands of other well-known authorities 
in Indian loro. It is, therefore, the more to bo 
regretted that the book has hardly received fair 


treatment at tho hands of the printer. The wood- 
cuts are creditably drawn, but not so creditably 
X)rinted ; tlio full-page lithographic X)late8 are uneven^ 
in quality, perhaps because the paper appears to 
vary in quality ; the two coloured plates contrast not 
very favourably with such work as Messrs. iMacmillan 
turned out in the illustrated edition of Green’s short 
history a few years ago ; tho photographic plates of 
Lord Egerton’s own collection are tlio best in tho 
book. The paper upon which tho hook is printed ia- 
none of the best, in many places the woodcuts have 
jirintod through, and, moreover, it is not even of a 
uniform degree of mediocrity. If the naturally 
limited circulation of such a work prevents its publi- 
cation in a really satisfactory form without involving 
its autlior in considerable pecuniary loss as tlie re- 
ward of his useful labour, might not the South 
Kensington authorities recognise the performance of 
a duty nogloctod hy^ themselves, and subsidise tlio 
volume ? 

TUE TUEOSOITLY OF THE VEDAS. 

T/tr ITpanishads : traiishitod into English, with a 
JToamhle and Arguments. By G. K. S. Meai>, 
B.A., M.B.A.S., and Jaoaiusua Ciiaxdua Cuaito- 
PADiTYAVA Choiulliuri j. Vol. 1 . (London: 

Theosophicai I’liblisliing Seciot3\ Benares: Tho 
Theosophical Fubli-sliing, Society'. Madras : Tlico- 
sophical Society, Adyar.) 

Tills instalment of a fresh translation of tho 
TTpanishads includes Isliopanisliad, fCenopanishad, 
KathopanishadjFrasIniopauiahad, ]\Iun(lak(qiauishntl, 
and krAnduk^’opanishtid.” The object of tho trans- 
lators is to place tho sublime toachiiigs of the 
Upanishads within the roach of evei^' man and 
woman who can read tho English tongmu'’ Tiiat 
object is unimpoarhahly good ; hut, as there seems 
to 1)0 no mention of prcviims English translations, it 
may 1)0 recalled to the memory of tlie translators 
tliat Frof(?ssor klax Tdullor devoted two volumes of 
tlio series of “ JSacrod Books of the Jlast” to tho 
U2)anishad.s, one of those vulamos leading off tho 
series. Tlie translatiou is very diiricuit work, and it 
is not surprising to find bore occasional devialious 
fnam the rendering givi.n by Professor Mux kluller 
of sucli T^i>ani.shads as are common to both. Tho 
stricter a^lliorenco to literal 0(|uival(_nco In tluj ];rrsoiit 
issue, and tho more sparing ii.^o of e\2)lanatory 
additions, whatever their advantage in other lesjit'cts, 
certainly increase tlio ordinary rca'lcr’s diilicultics 
in understanding tlic sense. “Tho 1 Tpanishad.^,” 
say the present translators, “ should ho allowed to 
B2>oak for themselves, cud not be h ft to the mercy 
of artilicial comnieiitaturs.” Everything deiiends 
upon tho quality of tho commentator; and it is 
hardly jio.ssible but that tho incidental suggestions of 
a competent scholar should he more useful to tho 
JOnglisli neophyte than the uninstructed exorcise of 
his own intelligence. Without skilled direction, 
indeed, it is a puzzle to say what foreign notions he 
may road into tho vagueness of tho texts. The 
Upanishads, we are told,* “ are grand outpourings of 
religious enthusiasm, raising tho mind out of the 
chaos of ceremony and the metaphysical and philo- 
logical word-spinning of the schools.” Tho indefinite 
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sneer might have been spared, and the laudation 
might justly have been qualified. 8 uch qualification 
was the very first task that Professor ]Max Muller 
addressed himself to in his preface to the Sacred 
Books of the East.’ ^ “We must face the problem 
in its completeness,” he wrote, “ and I confess it has 
boon for many years a problem to me, a^^e, and to a 
groat extent is so still, how the Sacred Books of the 
East should, by the side of so much that is fresh, 
natural, simple, beautiful, and true, contain so much 
that is not only unmeaning, artificial, and silly, but 
even hideous and repellent.” Thia general acknow- 
ledgment is to a certain extent applicable to the 
Upanishads, and it is in the interests of scientific 
criticism tliat some account should be taken of it. 
Though the general run of students will hardly join 
in the ecstaoies of the new translators, or even in the 
more balanced laudations of Schopenhauer, still the 
Upanishads must be al\va 3 \s regarded ns remarkable 
and important expressions of human thought. Tlio 
popularisation of them in sixpenny worths is a very 
good idea, therefore, especially if the editors would 
extend their comment, and direct their effervescing 
enthusiasm into more definite and practically useful 
channels than childish literalness and slavish ad- 
herence to the order of words in the original. These 
things merely servo to perplex, and to invest the text 
with an irrelevant curiousness. 


THE HINDU AT nOl^FE. 

Tho irindii at Ifomc, he intf Sketches of UindK Daily Life* 
B 3 ' the l\Ov. J. E. pADi’iELi), B.I)., Missionary, 
C. M. S., Masulipataui. (Published by the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, Madras.) 
There is here gathered together a series of sketches 
which have appeared from time to time since 188.3 
in the pages of the Madras ('hrisiian CoUeye Jfayazinc. 
Tlio}" deal with the manners and customs of the 
Hindus, and especially with the orthodox section of 
the community who follow the rules of the Brah- 
man ical religion. The position of missionaries does, 
no doubt, offer facilities to those who wish to use 
them of studying closely the daily lives of tlie 
people among wlioin tlio}' work, and Mr. Padfield 
appears to have used his opportunities well. As he 
most truly says : — 

“ Spo.'ikiiii; iis Ji missionary, it is iinposniblo to be tliorouglily 
* Iti toii<’b ’ with 11 ppoplo of wlioso social aiul ivlij^ious habits 
Sind cint-oms one niaykuuw but little or nothing. A knowledge 
of tho daily life of tfin pt:>oplo aids in ari’ix'ing at moro or k'ss 
correct conclusions as to tlicir modes of ihoicrlit and motives 
for action ; and it is only with tho aid of such knowlcdir4' that 
one can roasftuably hope to .ittalu much result in iidlueiicing 
them in such'a-^Ioeidy personal matter as religion.” 

Of course most of What ho relates wall be familiar to 
anyone who has visited .1 ndia, and taken any' intoi cst 
in the native population, or has read one of the 
many books of this kind already published. But 
there is no now thing under the sun, and wo have 
no doubt that the information hero given is as correct 
and in as readable a form as in other books of 
greater pretensions. It is no uncommon thing for a 
missionary to write a book. Unfortunately', it is 
also not uncommon f(»r the book to bo tlio most 
unfavourable commentary on the intercourse between 
missionary and people. Mr. IkidliHd docs not 


adopt the condescending tone. The way in which 
every act of a Hindu’s life is regulated by his religion 
is obvious to every observer. Erom tho moment of 
his birth to his death, there is scarcely an act too 
trivial to ho hedged about with rito and ceremony. 
He is washed, clotliod, and shaved in accordance 
with traditional observance. By tho way, we suppose 
it is the missionary'’ spirit which leads the author to 
terminate a chapter on tho inconvenient formalities 
with regard to shaving by a rcfioction on tho 
“glorious liberty” of the Christian. In such a 
connexion it savours somow^hat of tho ludicrous. 
There is a very clear and discriminating account of 
mendicity in India. Tiioro is no doubt that, liouever 
excellently tho charity of the people may reflect 
upon the givers, one effect of so much iirirefiecting 
almsgiving is tho oxi.-tenco of a largo indolent class 
who pass their time without doing one stroke of 
useful work and are never made to feel either the 
distress of want or the degradation of their position. 
It is strange to notice how similar (if wo allow for 
exaggeration of hangiiHgo) are the oxliortations to 
charity to Brahman and Christian and how dilTorently 
they are interpreted. Hut there is no doubt a more 
excellent wayx Tho coromonios of marriage and 
burial fill several chapters. Those are the most 
striking and tho most familiar of all. TJio obser- 
vances vary a little from place to place. They are 
elaborate, lengthy, and expensive. 

“ Thoro iM no gn'.'ilcr r iiiso of fimuici.-il misery in Tlindii 
families than oxpeustN at inarriagos and funiTals. Fn the ease 
of wealthy men lh“ hindcii is a great ono ; but in ordiuaiy 
cases tin* funds li.ive to l>i‘ obiainod from the luomy-leudiT at 
an (exorbitant ralo of iiiteiV‘.| , loading tlio poor .'ict.iins with ii 
lifelong burden of debt,. I'lu* anudioratiuii of inaUers of this 
kiml aTiioiig.>t .such a ]v opli> (‘ in only In' ctfecied l)y a gradual 
growlli of ]»ublic opinion in the right direction, and any ohiingo 
of opinion, Miftieient to bu ft'lt, must occupy a very long time 
in its formal ion.*’ 

The Hindus, pcrliaps moro than other nations, are 
super.stiti(jus, uml everything is an omen for good 
or ill. Tho brier facts that Mr. I’adliold gives are 
full of interest and suggestion to tliose who are 
ac(j[uainted with tho superstitions of other countries. 
For instance, tho tingling of tho right side of the 
body' is auspiedous, of tho leftside uufavourahlo ; if 
a cat cross a trav-'llcr’s patli, his journey will be 
unlucky; and many l-esides these suggest parallels. 
Throughout tho book tho greatest care lias been 
taken to quote the authorities for statements with 
regard to Hindu custoni.s, in English and often with 
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the Sanskrit G^i[uivalent, thus rendering the book 
additionally valuable, not simply to the English 
scholar, but to the Hindu himself. 

A IIINHUSTANI GRAMMAR. 

A Pracdcal Jlimlustani Grammar, By Lioutcnant- 

Colonel A. 0. Grken, R.E. In 2 parts. (Oxford: 

The Clarendon Press.) 

Colonel Grtien deserves the thanks of Englishmen 
who take up their residence in India, either in the 
capacity of olPicials, or ns members of the increasing 
and by no means insignilicant class who are occupied 
in industrial and ooiumorcial pursuits. The official 
wl)o is bound to pass his departmental examination 
will find this “practical” Hindustani Grammar to 
be of great value. To the non-official, who is under 
no obligation to make a special study of the language 
and seldom has recourse to a Mumhiy it will be of 
still greater value. With ordinary patience he will 
easily master the exercises, while Part II will 
remove any difficulties that may come in liis way. 
Colonel Green would perhaps have done well to add 
a vocabulary to Part I which would not reej^uire 
more than half the space that is taken up by the 
“ Selected Aranuscripts ” printed at tlio end of the 
hook. The ordinary studoht who desiro.s merely to 
obtain a colloquial knowledge of Hindustani, or to 
ho able to road printed or lithograpliod books, will 
never probably be called upon to read a manuscript. 
The official who, in tho course of his duties, is 
required to read manuscripts cannot familiariso 
liimself too early with such documents. But the 
Hindustani manuscript is in the nature of a “ short- 
hand,” and it is impossible for any one to read it 
without the aid of au instructor specially convers/int 
with writings of that kind. When an official takes up 
his duties, the papers that come before liim probably 
afford him the be.<t opportunity of learning to read 
the freehand, and liis reader, or ^horeshtedar, is his 
most convenient in.structor. There is one defect to 
which Hindustani manuals written by Europeans 
are usually subject, and from which Colonel Greenes 
compilation cannot claim to be free. Social inter- 
course botweeii Europeans and Indians is, for many 
reasons, restricted, but there is one obstacle which 
it is possihlo to remove. Kepectablo Indians often 
complain that Europeans, in conversation with them, 
use language that Indians use only towards menials. 
In Englisli, for example, tho personal pronoun 
you ” is employed indiscriminately without regard 
to tlie ]) 08 itiun of tlie person addressed. It h not so 
in Hindu-stani, whicli re(piiresthe use of the pronoun 
up in polite con ver.-.ation. At page I f Cohmol Green 
refers to up “ as a substitute for the second porson 
to express respect in addressing a superior in rank, 
like tho Engli.sh words ‘sir,^ ‘your honour,’ ^yoixr 
worship,' etc.” This mistake is common among 
Europeans, and it has a mischievous effect. Tho 
word op is not necossarily used in addressing a 
superior. On the contrary it is commouly used out 
of courtesy. The meaning put upon it by Colonel 
Green is, however, accepted by many Englishmen 
who avoid the use of tho word ap^ and use the word 
turn in addressing respectable Indians and often, 
by so doing, unconsciously insult them. Curiously 
enough Colonel Green falls into the other extreme 


at p. 149 where to the word mali (“ gardener”) he- 
attaches the affix ji. The affix ji is added as a 
special mark of respect, and would not ordinarily be 
applied to a gardener. There are other colloquial 
errors in some of the exercises which an Indian, 
wliose motlier tongue is Hindustani, would have 
detected. But the Grammar novertlieloss possesses 
real merit and is likely to be mseful. It undoubtedly 
supplies a want, as its predecessors were too ele- 
mentary to be of much value except to beginners, 
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Indiana. 


The speech ’jvhhh Mr. John Mcrley 

Speaks'^Oiit Leeds on June drd, at a 

Conference summoned to consider the 
policy of tho Government in the 8udan, will be re- 
membered in India for many a day to come. No 
dearer or juHter statement (d the duty of the House 
of Commons towards India has ever hoen made by 
so iirominent and powerful a Britisli state.sinaii. 
‘‘If,” said Mr. Morley, speaking of the members of 
tho House of Commons, “ if we are anything, wo are 
the guardians of the intere.sts of the iinropresentod 
natives of India.” The sentence was greeted with 
cheers. Nothing, indeed, is more certain than that 
popular audiences in the United Kingdom are always 
ready to endorse tho strictest and most unselfish 
theoiy of their relations with their Indian fellow- 
subjects. The pride* and prejudice of bureaucTatic 
officers are alien to them. Tliey are just as ready to 
resent tho notion of irresponsible authority in India, 
when the issue is clearly put before them, as they 
would be to resent the notion of irresponsible aiithorit}’' 
at home, AVhen the people, as distinguished from 
the official class, of India make their appeal to the 
people, as distinguished from the official class, of the 
United Kingdom, they find an entirely sympathetic 
audience. Mr. Morley amplified his memorable phrase 
as follows : — • 

“It is even more important that we should recogiii^a our 
representative duty to them [the people of India] thuu it is to 


ynxiy bet au-*-' you can e.ill t>, if w.? di-^plen-je y 'u, rjtiulily t 
nironnt. You <‘an make yourselves heard. V'Ui ean preh., 
your view.', and opini-.ns upon ii'». But the rative.s of India 
eannot.*’ 

In other words, every mcmlter of the House of Com- 
mons, far from neglecting Indian (questions because, 
in the slang of the lobby, there are “no votes behind 
them,” is bound for that very reason to male it e 
point of honour to attend to them. It is an unex- 
ceidionable maxim^ and Mr. Morley undoubtedly 
practises what he proaihes. To take only two recent 
instances, he wms one of the foremost chamx^ions of 
tho right of the people of India to raise revenue from 
import duties if they were so minded, and, during 
the past two months, ho has taken the lead' in 
examining and cross-examining tho Treasury Bench 
upon their proposal — of which they now seem to be 
a little ashamed— to charge upon tho Indian revenues 
the “ordinary” expenses of the Indian troops de- 
spatched to the Sudan. We only hope that Mr 
Morloy’s -words will be laid to heart both by members 
of Parliament and by the electors who return them. 
His words lose none of their significance when it ic 
remembered that only his reluctance to give up tho 
Irish work to which he had set his hand prevented 
him from becoming Secretary of State for India in 
the late Government when Lord Kimberley went to 
tho Foreign Office. 

The Wit and ^'kedi.ess to say Mr. Morley’s 
Wisdom of theory is not at all the theory of 

Sir J, Colomb. large section of Anglo - Indian 
officials. Their theory— which happens, by an odd 
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coincidence, to l)o flattering to their own position — 
is that the whole task of governing India should he 
left in the undisputed possession of experts/’ in 
other words, of the Government of India reinforced 
by such Anglo-Indians as, on their return home, are 
elected hy Conservative constituencies to the Ilouse 
of Commons. So complete, indeed, is their faith in 
their own powers, and their conviction of the incom- 
petence of others, that in India the^^ insist upon 
combining the functions of detective and magi.strate, 
public prosecutor and criminal judge, revenue officer 
and Court of Ilevenuo Appeal. This theory of the 
omniscience and the omnipotence of the expert,” 
and the ignorance of everybody else, was aptly 
illustrated a day or two before !Mr. Morley spoke. 
Sir J . f ’olomb, who, as Morley pleasantly j)ut it, is 
“ not exactly an oracle of wisdom,” gave notice of 
the following motion in the House of Commons : 

‘‘ To cull to the ovor-sea cniploymonf of Her 

iVIajest 3 ’’H Indian force'i, ;nid to the parlieular ju'opocil for 
their employment at Siiahin ; and to move, that. In view of 
the want of praetii’al knoAvhxlge and ndministrutivo e\'perlen(e 
of India wln'eh characteriscH generally the members of this 
House, and having regard to the magnitude and complexity of 
Indian affairs, debates partaking in any sense of a party 
fharaeter ndatiug to arrangement's agreed upon hy the (rovoni- 
ft.vzxt oi Ind’i and the responsible advisers of Her l\tajesty 
are not adv/iiitageous to the welfare of the British laupire.” 
Now, this, as Mr. Morley said, is a very silly 
motion,” and it provoked great amusement among 
tho good people of Leeds, who do not appear to be 
awe-struck at tho ‘‘practical knowledge and ad- 
ministrative experience ” by whicli Sir John ColomT> 
may be. said to bo “characterised generally.” The 
motion was designed, of course, a double debt to 
pay. Mr. Balfour had given notice, before the 
V/hitsuntide recess, that on dune 4th the motion to 
authorise the employment of Indian troops in the 
Sudan would be submitted to the IIou.so of Commons. 
But, in the meantime, the inconvenient contents of 
the Italian Green-book had become known. Also, 
the Government of India had protested against the 
proposal of tho Cabinet to charge tho “ ordinary ” 
expenses of the troops upon the Indian revenues. 
Accordingly the resolution and the debate were 
postponed. It was feared, however, that the subject 
would be brought up on a motion for adjournment, 
and Sir John Colomb’s motion was de.signed to 
“block” any such proceedings. It failed in this 
purpose because it was so badly drawn, and it was so 
badly drawn because of Sir John Colomb’s anxiety to 
have a dry wipe at independent members who, greatly 
daring, venture to discuss Indian questions in the 
House of Commons and even in his august presence. 

“Wfi shall be prepared” said Mr. 

debate that motion — that 

the House of Commons ieLpQ. ignqrant 
of Indian affairs that we must allow Her Majesty’s 
Government in Downing Street and the Government 


at Calcutta to do whatever they like.” It may be 
doubted, however, whether Sir John Colomb is 
prepared to debate it. We venture to think that 
the motion will be permitted to disappear — not 
because we doubt for a moment its author's willing- 
ness to lecture the House of Commons on its want of 
practical knowledge and administrative experience, 
but because if he were to bring the question to 
debate he would, obviously, be committing the 
transgression which he so eloquently deplores. The 
general question has often been discussed in our 
pages. But there are one or two particular criti- 
cisms which Sir J. Colomb’s ‘‘very silly motion” 
seems to suggest. He deprecates debates “ relating 
to arrangements agreed upon by the Government of 
India and the responsible advisers of Her Majesty.” 
Yet, curiously enough, his motion has its ostensible 
origin in the employment of Indian troops in tho 
Sudan. What, we should like to know, were 
the “arrangements agreed upon” in this case 
“ by the Government of India and the responsi- 
ble advisers of Her Majesty ” ? Why, the whole 
point of the thing was that no arrangements had 
been agreed upon at all. Until independent mem- 
bers of tho House of Commons, devoid of “pra( 5 tical 
knowledge and administrative experience of India,” 
had had recourse to Parliamentary cpiestions, tho 
“ responsible advisers of Her Majesty,” in defiance 
of the Act of 18.>8, refrained even from announcing 
to Parliament the fact that Indian troops had been 
ordered to Suakin. The Secretary of State for India, 
and his (olleagiies in the Cabinet, loft tho House of 
Commons to glean that news from Reuter’s tele- 
grams, and, even at a later stage, wore not only 
prepared to ignore statutory requirements and to 
override precedent, but were obviously in a state of 
bublinie, or ridiculous, uncertainty as to the nature 
of their own intentions. Sir John Colcmb could not, 
we think, have chosen a less opportune occasion to 
preach the sacrosanct inviolability of “ arrangements 
agreed upon by tho Government of India and tho 
responsible advisers of Her Majesty.” Sir John 
Colomb is a zealous, if not a discreet, admirer of the 
Government of India. Has he forgotten that tho 
unanimous desire of independent members of the 
House of Commons was, and is, that the representa- 
tions of the Government of India should be acceded 
to, and that no charge in respect of the Sudan ex- 
pedition should fall upon India ? What the House 
of Commons was really doing — and, if rumour may 
be trusted, not without success — was to strengthen 
the hands of Lord G. Hamilton against his colleagues 
in the Cabinet. When Lord Salisbury was Secre- 
tary of State for India, he said that the most effectual 
way of securing financial justice for India was for 
the House of Commons to bo constantly watchful 
on her behalf. 
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Ajcotheh stipulation of Sir J. Colomb’s 

India and -g debates on Indian affairs must 
Bntisli Parties. . i . « l 

not ** partake m any sense of a party 

character.’’ There is, no doubt, a good deal to be said 
for this opinion. But against whom, we wonder, is it 
urged? The Indian Parliamentary Committee, at any 
rate, has spared no pains to secure the co-operation of 
members of both parties. We referred last month 
to the negotiations which preceded the recent debate 
on Lord (1. Hamilton’s readjustment of the Indian 
cotton duties. What happened was that in private 
conversation “Unionist” members who are also 
specially acquainted with Indian affairs were quite 
ready to endorse the representations of the Indian 
Parliamentary Committee, and were willing to roar 
like lions against tho weakness of Lord G. Hamilton 
and the selfishness of Lancashire. Bnt when it came 
to an actual debate they roared like any sinking 
dove. They were as courageous as so many mice. 
There they sat, submissive to their party Whips, 
holding, no doubt, the strongest possible opinions, 
but too timid to utter even a single word. Wo do 
not hesitate to say that if the charge of making 
debates on Indian affairs “partake of a party 
character ” lies at anybody’s door, it lies at tho door 
of these dreadfully nervous Conservatives, who. for 
party reasons, abstain from saying W'hat they ought 
to say and what, if only they dared, they would very 
much like to say. But it is the height of ossurance 
w’hen, having held their tongues and neglected their 
duty through sheer subservience to tlieir own Front 
Bench, they rail at independent Liberal members 
who, no matter wbetlior tlioir party is in olilco or in 
opposition, have tho courage of their convictions, Tho 
Indian Parliamentary Committee would, no doubt, 
be glad to have the assistance of Sir J. Colomb and 
his friends in keeping tlio Secretary of State up to 
|ho mark. But Sir J. Colomb and his friends, if wo 
may judge them by their fruits, are utterly indifferent 
to the interests of India. What are the Indian 
questions that have been brought before tho House 
of Commons during tho present Session? To mention 
the most important of them, there were, in February, 
tho invasion of Ivafiristan, the retention of Chitral 
(as to which .the “experts” are so hopelessly at 
variance), the Tieavy rate of mortality in Indian 
prisons, and the deposition of the Maharaja of 
Jhalawar; in March, the employment of Indian 
troops beyond the frontiers, the Patna and Jhalawar 
cases, the Durand Treaty, and the Land Eevenue 
System in Madras; in April, tho treatment of British 
Indian subjects in South Africa, the despatch of 
Indian troops to the Sudan, and the blunder about 
the Bashgal valley; and in May, Kaflristan again, the 
occupation of the Malakand Pass, the Indian troops 
in the* Sudan, ‘and the debate on4he cotton duties.- 
Tetdn all these cases the initiative was left to the 


Indian Parliamentary Committee, while Sir Joh^- 
Colomb and his friends remained silent. 

In this connexion we may dispose 

a mare’s-nest recently discovered by 
‘ an Anglo-Indian contemporary. Th? 
Pioneer, which, like Captain Costigan, is always 
good-natured and sometimes almost trustworthy 
calls attention to what it chooses to regard as 
inconsistency in our April number. It seems that 
at one and the same time, we congratulated thf 
Indian Parliamentary Committee upon an accession 
of strength and condemned Lord George Hamilton’i 
re-arrangement of the cotton duties. But where 1: 
the inconsisteucy ? If the Indian Parliamentary 
Committee had been stronger. Lord George Hamil • 
ton’s iniquitous re-arrangoinent would never have- 
bee^ made. As it was, it was solely through the 
efforts of the Indian Parliamentary Committee tha^ 
tho re-arrangomcnt was brought on for discussion in 
tho House of Commons, and the opinions of the 
people, and tho Government, of India obtained a 
hearing. The Pioneer has the assurance, or ll:f3 
humour, to argue that if we protest against had 
“ legislation forced by England upon the Govern- 
ment of India” wo must not applaud and encourage 
tho Indian Parliamentary Committee. Was ever 
such an argument heard outside Bedlam ? It ought 
to be, but apparently it is not, superfluous to 
say that “intervention ” from London in tho affairs 
of India is neither good nor bad in itself, but that It. 
deserves praise or blame according to the purpo&v 
which it has in viewr 

The latest scare about the North 
A:)otber ‘“Fron- "West frontier is developing. From 
tier Siaro. “feelers” are being 

thrown out to ascertain tho state of public opinion 
with regard to another advance, this time vrilh 
Jvaudahar as its immediate objective, in conformity 
with tho half-avowed aim of the forward policy at 
its great revival in IB 76. After sounding the not©^ 
of alarm, to which attention was called in our last 
issue, the Tinm has proceeded to suggest openly 
the continuation of existing lines of railway as fai 
as Kandahar. Before tlie matter is allowed to go 
further it may be well to consider in the light of 
past history what are likely to be the consequences 
of an advance, and whether the probable results are > 
proportionate to the pyobable cost. For surely in 
India, if anywhere, is applicable the principle lately' 
laid down by the Home Government in connexioxk 
with the Sudanese campaign, that our advance must 
be limited by our means (in this case, the means of 
India) if by no higher considerations. Some fow 
months ago, when the Indian- estimates came befor*^ 
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the Council, Sir James Westland took credit to 
himself for moderation in basing his calculations on 
a rupee value of Is. l^d., and anticipated a com- 
fortable margin in consequence. His hopes of the 
maintenance of the value of the rupee have been only 
imperfectly realised. At present it is worth Is. 2d. 
and there is absolutely no guarantee that it will not 
fall lower, so that no improvement can be looked for 
in that quarter. An increase of taxation is im- 
possible without serious jeopardy to British power 
in India, for it is clearly felt that in this incessant 
frontier warfare Imperial and not Indian interests 
are at stake, and India is not prepared to make 
sacrifices to further a policy she disapproves at a 
time when she is crushed under the burdens imposed 
upon her in the last twenty years by the action of 
that policy. Sir Auckland Colvin as Finance Minister 
in 1885 calculated the normal annual expenditoe 
on the Indian army at less than fifteen millions sfer- 
ling, or, excluding cost of exchange, Ivx,15,000,000; 
add a million for military works, and Ex. 16,000,000 
becomes the standard. In the last twenty years the 
aggregate excess of military expenditure over this 
standard has amounted to more than 52 millions of 
tens of rupees. Of this twelve millions were required 
for the Afghan war. In case the Amir, as is likely, 
refuses his consent to the continuation of the North- 
West railway, we may be asked to contemplate a 
repetition of this expense and of the horrors of 
Kabul and Kandahar. Nearly 11 millions have 
been spent on the additions to the military establish- 
ment necessitated by the occupation of Quetta after 
the Penjdeh incident. Four mijlions went in the 
annexation of Burma, and the remaining 22 millions 
were spent in the occupation of Burma, expeditions, 
etc. During the last eleven years alone the item of 
minor expeditions has accounted for no less than 
7^ millions of tens of rupees, including the coat of 
the Chitral blunder, which alone reached 2] millions. 


It would not be difficult to show 
fatuous pursuit of an im- 
’ possible frontier, originated by a 
purely military clique for the usual reasons, has 
cost India much more than the accounts indicate. 
A reversal of policy would not only mean the reduc- 
tion of these extra charges, but a decrease of the 
standard cost also. But even as they stand the 
figures form a terrible indictment against the Indian 
Giovemment. It cannot with any plausibility be 
maintained that this enormous expenditure has 
benefited India in the remotest degree. It has been 
incurred solely to advance a policy based on 
imaginary Imperial interests, and inspired by a fear 
cf the Eussian bogey, in which India has no part 
beyond paying the cost. Both Indians and Anglo- 
Zfidiane, not excepting the bulk of the civil servants 


who see the fruits of their labour squandered in the 
mountains of Afghanistan, are agreed as to the 
hopelessness of anything like a serious invasion on 
the North-West frontier, and the futility of this 
panic advance. But thanks to the system which 
provides for a preponderance of the military element 
in the Council the military clique at Simla is enabled 
to override all sane opinion, and wage war for its 
own glory at the expense of India. Surely the 
barest justice seems to dictate that if an offshoot of 
the British Government wishes to wage war to safe- 
guard imaginary British interests the British Govern- 
ment should bear the cost- If the Imperial Ex- 
chequer ^ere saddled with the expense and the 
British taxpayer could thereby be roused to take an 
interest in these proceedings the rule of the Simla 
clique could not endure for a day. Unless, however, 
the Eoyal Commission now sitting falsifies the very 
moderate hopes we have been led to entertain by 
the conduct hitherto of its enquiry into Indian 
expenditure, it is to be feared that reform will be 
delayed until British opinion receives some rude 
shock to rouse it from its lethargy. Meanwhile 
the Eussophobist policy proceeds, involving a steady 
and continual drain of men and treasure, drawing 
the army ever farther from its base into wastes 
where even railway communication is unreliable, as 
experience has shown in the Quetta district, creating 
discontent and increasing the oppressive taxation of 
a poverty-stricken and long-suffering people, and 
entailing finally beyond all doubt some renewal of 
the troubles of 1842 and 1878. 

The fallacy which underlies the whole 
Simla’s position of the Eussophobists is an 
ig tmarcp. misconception of the lines of 

Eussian policy. Other European nations are by 
their position forced to admit conflicting considera- 
tions in determining their policy. Eussia, as isolated 
almost as England, in spite of her South-Western 
frontier, is able to consult entirely her own interesbe. 
In spite, therefore, of all >'ihat has been said aboul^ 
the duplicity of Eussii» diplomacy, her course of 
action can under any^^ven circumstances bo pre- 
dicted with much grater accuracy than is possible 
in the case of any other foreign nation. She will in 
all cases act so as to secure her own advantage, and 
her advance, whenever she does advance, will follow 
the line of least resistance. Assuredly that line does 
not pass through the highlands of Afghanistan. 
Already in 1842 Eussia had perceived the extrema 
sensibility of England to threatened assaults on the 
North-West frontier and the frantic energy with 
which she threw herself into the work of seciuring 
India against such assaults. The result of the first 
Afghan war taught her how she might always en- 
gage England's attention and seduoe her into tho 
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Tain expenditure of men and money. She was not 
slow to profit by her knowledge. When in 1878 
Lord Beaconsfield, having brought the countiy to 
the verge of war, ordered Indian troops to Malta, 
Bussia replied to his threats by intrigues at Kabul 
which the Government allowed to involve them in 
the disastrous war of 1878 to 1880, Again in 1885, 
acting no doubt in the interests of her friend and 
ally, France, she arranged the famous Penjdeh 
incident which caused the hurried abandonment of 
the Sudan in order that the troops might be set free 
for a possible Bussian war. In neither case did she 
intend to push matters to extremities; that would 
have injured her interests. The history of the last 
three years alone is sufficient to illustrate the abso- 
lute selfishness of her policy, which is the best 
guarantee for the inviolability of the North-West 
frontier. She has utilised her friendship with France 
to secure her position in the Far East, the real goal 
of her ambition, and in return has granted her ally 
the privilege of floating her loans. It is clearly 
understood that France cannot rely on her aid in any 
attempt to avenge her defeat of 1870, and it ought 
to be equally clear, to all who care to see, that Bussia 
has no intention of risking a war with England to 
please her ally. At the present time the position of 
1885 is reproduced. England is engaged once more 
in an attempt to conquer the Sudan, and France, 
now a power in Central Africa, feels more than ever 
that her position is threatened by the continued 
occupation of Egypt, and the presence of Egyptian 
troops led by Englishmen in the Equatorial Provinces. 
So she claims the support of Bussia to aid her in 
foiling British intrigues, and that support she will 
obtain so far as is consistent with Bussia’s material 
advantages. In the matter of the Caisse de la Dette, 
which involves England in a certain amount of em- 
barrassment, France has received the unqualified 
support of her ally, for there such support can in- 
volve her in no further liability. The feint on Herat 
is but a well-timed replica of the Penjdeh affair 
arranged with a view to check the transport of Indian 
troops for use in the Sudan. But there should be no 
doubt as to its real character. If there should be- 
come evident a.desire on the part of England to retain 
her African conquests as compensation for the expense 
she seems likely to incur, the railway towards Herat 
will be pressed on. But it is none the less impossible 
that Bussia should meditate an invasion in order to 
create a diversion in favour of France. Still an 
opportunity will be afforded to the Simla authorities 
to create another scare, organise another expedition, 
and annex another batch of honours and decorations. 
Therefore it cannot be too soon or too strongly 
<^Qiphasised that this new alarm is as groundless as 
its predecessors, and that Simians nightmares must 
Jiot be allowed to add another rupee to the already 


overwhelming burden under which India is strug- 
gling. 


Indian 

Sea-iK)rne 

Trade. 


W. M. W. writes : — ‘‘ Herewith are 
presented the totals of Indian over-sea 
commerce, for the year ending with 
March last, and the two previous years. The figures, 
derived directly from the official returns, are set out 
somewhat differently from the forms usually adopted 
in English and in Indian journals. Our object is to 
bring out, more clearly than is done by the usual 
method, the one great factor which dominates India's 
position as a trading country. That factor, the 
perennial excess of India’s exports, is often conspi- 
cuous by its absence from articles on Indian commerce. 


SEA-BOIINE TRADE OF BRITISH INDIA. 

MEBCliANDISP: jiND TREASURE. 

]800-(i 1894.,> 1803-4 

Rx. Rx. Rx. 

Exports 118,000, 000 .. 117,140,000 .. 110,004,000 

Imports 80,301,000 .. 83,110,000 .. 93,483,000 

India’s Excess 

of Exports Rx. 32,301’, 000 Rx. 34,030,009 R.k. 17, 119,000 

The r,rt Iniport.s of Treasure in the iliree years (the totals on 
both sides being included in :,lie above) were in millions Rx. : — 
O-’lS 1-40 14-41 

It will be observed that the net imports of treasure 
in 1894-5 were abnormally small. This circumstance 
was due to the unusual export of gold from India in 
that year, amounting to Ji.x. 4*97, as against net 
import of silver Bx. 0-37. The explanation of this 
outflow of the yellow metal from India in that period 
must be sought for mainly in the peculiar course of 
the bullion market jn the western world, the chief 
feature of which was the enhanced appreciation of 
gold. There was also the effect of the closing of the 
Indian Mints, with the subtle variations affecting 
silverprimarilyjbut chiefly, as will be noticed, sending 
the flow of gold back to the west. These special 
currents, as affecting the monetary and commercial 
affairs of India, need not be traced here at present. 


Tho E-cesa Wj/at in these figures most broadly 
of Indian and deeply concerns the current ‘ Con- 
Exports. dition of India ’ question is the large 
excess of her exports, amounting in the year closed 
on March 31st last to thirty-two and a-half croros of 
rupees. In the three years before us that excess 
amounts to the immense aggregate of Bx.83.] millions 
— sent or drawn out of India, for which no commercial 
or monetary return was received or is receivable. 
City editors using the customary phrase, as applied 
to independent States of the West, may continue to 
speak of this excess of exports as ‘ the balance of 
trade in favour of ' India. But economists or states- 
men who look at the matter from the Indian stand- 
point can only regard that phrase as bitterly ironical. 
Any Havour' there may be in this net aiveree result 
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of Indians trading transactions pertains mainly to tlie 
United Kingdom, which absorbs most of this never 
repaid excess of India’s exports. As to details of 
this last year's Indian trade, one or two points of 
slight relief may be noted : thus the imports were 
3] croros more than in 1894-5, and the exports of 
Indian manufactured cottons to the Far East had 
nearl}'' recovered tlie set-back attributed to the ad- 
verse inlliienco of the closing of the mints. ( >n the 
other Land the imports of cottjm goods fmn: the 
"West had not reached the high level of the two 
years before the imposition of the duties ; but Lan- 
cashire is now rapidly making up its normal volume 
of exports to India, Though it is iuteresting to note 
these and similar llutt nations, they have little or 
only interniitteiit I't-uring on the essential facts of 
India’s foreign n ‘mnierc e. ’ ’ 


THE C'MTON DUTIES 

Lv ruo^'i: A MuKibON, hL D. 

'*It is admitted ] y ov ly one,’' Lord George Uaniiiton 
told a deputation ut gentlemen interested in the 
Lancashire cottim trade, on. the llth of .Lecember 
last, “that, ex(eptinu jiorhaps the ties which race 
and loligion muy \'eave, the bonds of commoice are 
tho mutai powerful iindruiuents known lor iioiding 
together tlie interests ot scattered commiimtics and 
ot welding them togetiier in an Emihre. Lut if 
tra'.le and comniorce are so to work,” he wont cn to 
»ay, “ they mast «jperaLO c^jually fur the interests 
wliich they touch, and, whenever it is in any way 
necessary to adopt a tariJi iiolicy which sets great 
industrial commuuuics in diilerent parts of the world 
ill tho same Empuc in antagonism or cojIimoii one 
with another, tiicn the germs ot disunion are created 
and tho btability of taut Empire is Threatened.” 
Then there cmejgcs what Loul J^aiisbury called a 
mailer of dangerous contention. Unhappily there is 
no doubt about the canger. Eut then it tho doctrine 
is a 2 ) 2 )lif;ablo to India, mav iiiucli more a252dicablo is 
It to the (Jolunic'.s r let, somehow or other, the 
oflicial Conservative luiud regards with conudacem y, 
undisturbed by ary lucmite to the stability of the 
Empire, sueh ‘•germs disunion” as the imjiosition 
and maiiitenanco oi hostiie turifl's by any or all of 
the Colonial Govcrnmcuts. Again, wbat an abject 
slavery to words and to official cant it is to talk of 
the “welding togeincr’’ of the interests of India and 
England in such a lashiou as this ! If India were in 
the Leer 2^of^ititm of a self-governing Colony', she 
would maintain tho cotton dunes, and she would not 
tolemto for a moment a single pit' of countervailing 
excise. England is euiiposed to govern India lor 
India’s good— not for the good of Lancashire ; yet, 
in this matter of cotton duties, India is controlled 
expressly in tho snijposed interests of Lancashire. 
And what a wretched x^eddling tho whole business 
is I Instead of preventing the necessity for the 
reimposition of the cotton duties at all, the great 
wise and eminent legislators and administrators of 


— -j, 

tho time are posing as laborious statesmen in the 
twopenny-halfpenny balancing of a trumpery excise 
— trumpery enough for England — against the chances 
of some possible atom of advantage to India, whose 
interests are totally diverse and incomparably more 
seriously affected. 

Sir Henry Fowler, however, laid down the principle 
that there must be no element of protection in the 
operation of tho cotton duties, and Lord George 
Hamilton must maintain the traditional continuity of 
jiolicy. Thanks to the independent, not to say 
magnanimous, attitude of the Indian millowners and 
merchants, the quarrel on this 2 ^oint is to some 
extent modified. “ The history of the past tea or 
fifteen years,” said Sir James Westland, 

“ shows that Indian il]du^t^ies in a f.iir field and without any 
adventitious aid can even nioro than hold their own : auO rnill- 
owiiens and morehants in India are at one in dc' lariu'jf that 
they want no si^eeial term.s of any kind, inj treatment in which 
Manehebter is not. admitted to a 2 )erfi?ell}' e<iual share.” 

True, Lanoa.shiro trade has been sufforitig from de • 
2)ression. True, also that sucli depression has not been 
to any great extent duo to tho Indian cotton duties > 
Still, as the Finance Minister 2 >nt it, “whatever may 
be the immediate future of the Lancashire industry, 
it belioves us to bo careful that none of its mis- 
fortunes — if any such should be in store — be in any 
way attributable to any une«jiial action on our imvt.” 
Now, this attitude would bo completely satisfactory 
— for tho moment at least — if cotton spinners and 
cotton merchants wore the only parties wlioso in- 
terests are involved. But, unfortunately, this is not 
the case. 8ir James AVostlaiid properly dealt with 
tho question “on the assunq^tion that tho tax, what- 
ever it is, falls upon and is paid by the Indian con- 
sumer,” and ho justly castigated tho economic heresy 
of “much of the language lield in Manchester,” 
which seemed “to indicate a belief that tho tax 
really falls U23on the jiroducer there.” But it -was 
left to Mr. Playfair and the native members to point 
out the true effect of the Bills — the Cotton Duties 
and Tariff Bills, 1895 — before the Legislative 
Council. 

•'The pro 2 >osals imdor thc.-^c Bills,” said Mr. Pl.-iyfair, “moiu) 
a rciui.^hion of taxation of Ks. .Ill lakh.s (or 117 per cent.) on 
jManclic^ter ‘roods and an iiKTcasc of Ks. 1 1 (or 30(J per 

cent.) of taxiitioTi on Iiidiun-madc floods It is a 

tran.sfer of taxation from the richer to tho poorer cUlsscs of the 
«'»)minnnity, that is not required for liscul considerations, that 
is not warrauled when a surplus in the finances is availahle, 
and X may add that tho annoyaneo is intensified by tho know- 
ledge that this shifting of taxation cannot bo of tho least 
benefit to Lancashire'.” 

To the same effect spoke Mr. Bhuskate. 

“ Millions,” ho said, “ will have to buy their coarse cloth at 
ati nniiGcoasarily higher price which is sure to tell heavily on 
their iinpovorishniout. Those who are host able to pay for a 
tax, and that, too, in xu’oportion to th'*ir higher comfort, will 
have their ta.K reduced, and tho defi(/it will bu tilled U 2 ) by tho 
poore.st, all other circum.stunoes remaining tho same.” 

JSuch is substantially the plain effect of these 
unfortunate and oppressive Cotton Duties and Tariff 
Acts of 1896. 

The importance of this view, if it be the correct 
view, drew from Sir James Westland an elaborate 
attempt at refutation. The statement that “ the 
effect of our legislation is to relieve from taxation 
the richbr classes of India, and put upon the 
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poorer classes a burden which they are not at 
present liable to bear” is, he argued, ** entirely 
without foundation, unless we accept the theory that 
the cotton goods imported from Manchester are 
wholly consumed by a certain class called the riclier 
class, and the goods manufactured in India are 
wholly consumed by another class called the poorer 
class.” Sir James says the hulk of the con.sumers 
both of Manchester ami of Indian goods is the 
middle class, the “ So per cent, of the population ” 
that are “ well enough off to pass, without any relief 
from the State, through the worst of famines ” and 
are in fact “ really fairly well off according to their 
own lights, their own traditions, and their own 
standards.” Such reliance on official statistics is 
quite heroic. Such a description of the condition of 
the bulk of the population of India could not ho 
accepted hy any ohservor hut an official labouring 
under some overmastering compulsion ; and no 
reader of these columns will require a repetition of 
the facts that forbid its acceptance. But apart from 
that, the form of statement of the opposing view 
exhibits an ingenuity of dialectic worthy of a Greek 
sophist or of a medio val schoolman. Look at the 
plain facts. Before these Acts wore passed, the duty 
stood at o per cent, assessed upon yarns of counts 
20s and upwards. After the Acts passed, the duty 
stood at oj per cent. a.s.se8sed upon woven goods of 
all counts. The reduction of the amount of duty 
relieves the pockets of those that are able to 
puKjhaso the finer counts ; tlio extension of the duty 
to counts under 20s brings a fresh tax upon those 
that cannot afford the finer counts. If some 85 per 
cent, of the population arc agricultural labourers, 
and something like a half of them, not to put it 
liigher, are constantly on the brink of famine and 
starvation, it is easy enough to see how the new 
arraiigeiiiPTit will work out in practice. Even in the 
case of those that use both Manchester and Indian 
cloths, the additional pressure will obviously inflict 
hardship. Sir James Westland himself in moving 
for leave to introduce the Bills, had largely admitted, 
as he was bound to do, the substance of his opponents^ 
contention when he pointed to the reduoti<m of the 
dut}" from 5 per cent, to o\ as a counterbalancing 
consideration to “ thw addition to the taxation that 
has to be paid in part at least by the poorer classes 
in India.” It was not quite worthy of liis fairness 
to exorcise his dialectic on the word “classes,” 
which he had himself used, or to represent in such 
rosy colours the material condition of the mass of 
the population.^ 

It is worth while to reproduce Sir James West- 
land’s statement of the attitude of the contending 
parties in the difficult and delicate matter of finding 
even a temporarily tolerable adjustment. The people 
in England ought to read, mark, and inwardly digest 
this: 

“ First, Manohebter has systomatifally rpfiiswl all informa- 
tion regarding the trade ; it has left us to ferret out all the 
facts for ourselves. Secondly, it has not helpod us by one 
single BUggestiun as to how to meet the difficulties inheront in 
the matter .... except the financially impracticable one to 
abolitth the duties altogethoi. 

“The Bombay millowners, bc^'ideB giving ns a map.s of 
helpful information, discuss some of the possible ways of 
meeting difficulties which they admit are not easy ‘of satis- 
faictory solution.” 


Yet the Manchester men believed themselves to be 
suffering from an intolerable grievance that had 
“inflicted serious injury” on their trade and con- 
stituted a dire mouaco to their future, while the 
Bombay men were equally satisfied that the grievance 
of Manchester was substantially fictitious and the 
remedy demanded essentially unjust to India. The 
contrast forms a painful clement in the recent Blue- 
book. The drastic handling of the Manchester 
case hy the Bombay critics leaves it a thing of mere 
rags and tatters. It is impossible to go into the 
details hero. They stand on permanent record in 
the Blue-book, and are well worthy of careful study. 

For this question is by no means finally settled. 
India has been coerced. “If I could see any hope 
of finality in the proposals,” said Sir Griffith Evans, 
“ I might accept the proposals oven as I have often 
advised a client to abandon some part of what I 
thought were his strict legal rights to avoid a doubt- 
ful and hazardous litigation of which I could not 
foresee the issue.” Lancashire makes i s claim on 
the principle of free trade; the Government is handi- 
capped by “the of the semi-pledges of 

members of its party ; ” and the nation at large has 
no effective grasp of the facts of tlie situation. “The 
Government of India, in conducting the case, so to 
speak, for India, not without reason thinks it is 
worth some sacrifice and some concession to put the 
matter on such a busi.s that the point shall he con- 
.sjuouous and indisputable.” But. the sense of injus- 
tice and the pressure upon the people still remain, 
and are bound to worl: out their natural results. 
Sir Griffitli Evans briefly indicated two or three 
points of very serious linportauco : 

“First, ii is j)r< .posed to ' h nf 6 /iOotd •!() taUis of i\‘veu>(o 
from ihe d'ttf's. I aui not in a position to question the 

^t^ltemcIlt of the firi incia] iiicinber that ho is able to budget for 
.1 surplu«< <*.onsiderably aheso this amount. Rut thespectroof 
famine is beginning to bxan in tlio North- West, and oxt hango 
is micertain, and it is most inadvisable to part with tO Inkhs 
of reviunie which is rai.scd without the consumer of tho cotton 
goods feeling that li-.* p it~witlmut discontent or annoyance. 
Wo shall never ag.iln bo able to get it back when wo need it, 

wc soon may, and u't •/ y dia'in io direct which 

iU India nn-tins diMontint. 

“Second, the nmtey - mid for the development of the 
conntr\j, and, oven if it could bo sjwired for remission of taxa- 
tion, it ought to be applied to reliove tho 2)oorer classes from 
the income tax, which soroJy o]iprosscH them, as pointed out by 
Mr. Stevens hist IMarch 

“ Third, pending odju'-fiiitoji of tho markets, it is said by 
tlifi Bombay millowners that ihr. excise under 20 h will cause 
a heavy timporury loss to the Indian mills, whicli tho weaker 
ones may be unable to stand. Whether this is so or not, I am 
ii(»t certain, but U rnf i >; lu'it hclieve it, und arc snunUnf/ 
Older a vni'sC of }n;nstir-' , tb(‘re wdll, at any r.ile, bo a targe 
reimsi^ion if indxrnt tinafur on the n cll-to~do, and an ihi-‘ 
position of taxation on tho "orer classee, so far as they con- 
sume the coarser goods of the Indian mills 

“Fourth, we are ask«’d to j> otret the hond-looin weavers h'/ 
a per erut. duty, h.th moist the Indian and Laueashire 

pjircr-loonw The figures produ(,ed by the Bombay 

millowners go to show that the hand-looms produce two-thirds 
of the cloth woven in India, as against one-third pi’odiiccd by 
power-looms ; and the reii>us tells a similar tale from the 
number of weavers. If tliis be so, the Indian powt r looms mav 
receive a severe slioek, ami be more or less crippled by a il 
per cent. j)rotection to harul-looms. Moreover, in many 
places, I am informed, the hand -loom weavers weave from 
finer imported yarns. If this bo so, we shalb in endeavouring 
to free Lancashire from an imaginary indirect protection, 
create a direct protection against her in favour of the hand- 
looms. W^hat practical clfc' t this may have I Ijavo no means 
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of judging, hut I clearly Bee that LancaBhire will not be slow 
in availing herself of this argument, and will probably join 
hands with the Indian millownera in abolishing the duties 
imposed by tliis Bill as being directly protective. I do not see 
what answei- we shall have to this argument, as the permission 
to impose the duties is conditional on the total elimination of 
direct proton tu n.” 

There is more than enough matter here to suggest 
the gravest doubts as to the stability of the present 
settlement ; and there is much more behind. Further- 
more, it is to be remembered that the whole dilllculty 
is part of the price wo have to pay for a “ spirited 
policy” of military adventure on the borders of tho 
Indian Empire. To repeat the words of Lord George 
Hamilton, ‘‘ the germs of disunion are created, and 
the stability of that Empire is threatened.” When 
will our legislators and administrators recognise that 
the safety of the Indian Empire lies within, and not 
without, its territorial borders — in the real prosperity 
and contentment of the people, and not in any other 
consideration whatsoever ? 


INDIAN TIiOGPS IN THE SUDAN. 


By J. D ACOSTA, 


Within the last sixty years the safety of our rule 
in India has twite been jeopardised through the 
misuse of power by the ollicials entrusted with tho 
control of our Indian administration. During the 
rule of tho East India Company the tendency to act 
arbitrarily m as restrained by the risk it involved of 
the Company forfeiting its privileges : but when tho 
Board of Control on Indian alTairs was create i with 
a member of the British Government as its president 
the British Cabinet became practically a dominant 
partner in the Indian administration. From that 
time the restraint on the exorcise of arbitrary power 
in Indian affairs was seriously impaired, and 
national misfortunes ensued in duo course from the 
abuse of oflLcial authority. 

The calamitous Afghan war of 1838-42, in which 
an ehtiro British army was elaughternd and a heavy 
burden of debt imposed on the Indian taxpayer, 
was the work of the British Cabinet carried on 
through tho instrumentality of tho Board of Control. 
It was the first time, as the historian observed, that 
the people of India saw that British soldiers were 
not invincible. Furthermore the bloody mutinies of 
1857-58, during which British rule in India trembled 
in the balance for upwards of a year, and great 
additional burdens of debt were imposed on our 
Indian fellow-subjects, were likewise the fruit of tho 
disastrous policy of arbitrary annexation and con- 
fiscation, which tho Government pursued with the 
aid of the Board of Control through tho agency of 
Lord Ddlhousie. 

Painful as it is to recall these sad and humiliating 
events, it becomes a duty to remember them when 
the abuse of authority and the exercise of arbitrary 
power once more threaten India with their dire and 
inevitable con8eq[uencos. 

As regards tho disasters just referred to, no ofEcial 
connected with the Government of India was sum- 
moned to answer for any share in their originating 
causes; and the impunity thus enjoyed by officers 


whose guilty acts had sown the seed of our mis-- 
fortunes, necessarily encouraged their successors to 
tread the same unconstitutional path. The disasters 
were ascribed, not to any deviation by officers from 
the line of duty, but simply to the vicious system which 
ruled our Indian administration. Sweeping changes 
were therefore made in that system, with the view 
of allaying the national irritation and alarm which 
had prevailed during our troubles. The East India 
Company and tho Board of Control were abolished 
and the Queen assumed tho government of her 
Indian possessions through a Principal Secretary of 
State, a semblance of tho governing machinery of 
the United Kingd >m being thus impar ed to tho 
new system. The similarity however is entirely 
decejitive, seeing that the Secretaries charged with 
the government of the United Kingdom aro ro- 
sponsilile to Parliament where the people of that 
Kingdom have repre.sontatives to defend their 
interests, while tho Secretary charged with the 
goveriimont of her Majesty’s Indian possoasions is 
responsible only to the Hritish Parliament where the 
people of those possessions have no reprosoutative. 
The power vested in tlio Indian Secretary thus 
became virtually an irrespi'iisible power. 

It is true that clauses in the Act of Parliament by 
which the change of system was effected purport to 
restrict the Indian Secretary’s authority within con- 
stitutional bounds; but other clauses of that Act and 
its context have been interpreted by tho official just 
mentioned as uoutrali^mg the restrictions in tpies- 
tion ; whereby the danger iuNepardble fnmi tho 
exercise of irresponsible power has been completely 
revived. 

We are proud to proclaim that tho Brirish Con- 
stitution requires taxation and popular representation 
to go hand in liand. At the same time w'o suffer 
those whoso duty it is to uphold that Constitution, to 
violate its principle by ci>nnivi!ig at two hundred 
and fifty millions of British subji i-ts in India being 
taxed without representation, nnd deprived moreover 
of the protection wdiicli Parliament specially designed 
to confer upon them, wdieii it enacted in 1838 that, 

“ excfipt for repelling aotual invasion or iimlcT sii'lden and 
urgent iJoeeHsity, the roveinn's of Indi.i shall not, uirliout tho 
couhout of both lIoiisOB of I’arliniru'iit. bo applicable to defray 
the expenses of any mllilary opcraliou eirried on beyoiul her 
external frontier, by her Jlajcsty's forces charged upon tho 
Indian revenues.” 

Now wo have not only connived at the revenues 
of India being applied, continuously since 187(), to 
defray the expoiises of military operations earned on 
beyond the Indian front er, without the existence 
of the urgent necessity specified in the A(!t ; but 
we are, at tho present moment, conniving at her 
Majesty’s forces charged on th ish revenues, being 
employed in Africa for the territorial aggrandise- 
ment of Egypt and the Tuikish Empire, in flagrant 
violation of the Act referred to 

Kecent statements in Parliament show that nfficials 
(with whose concuirence Indian iroops are being 
employed in Africa) hold that such eLup)o}mmjr does 
not contravene section LV ot ttm Act for the better 
gocmxment of hidia^ simply beciuuse some extra- 
ordinary expense of tho expedit on might eventuall)^ 
fall on the Imperial exchequer. 
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Thus, on May 11th, Lord George Ilamilton said : 

^‘The apportionment between Her Majoaty’s Government 
and the Government of India, of tlie expenses of the troops 
despatched to Suakin, is under consideration ” ; 

•and the Chancellor of the Exchequer said : 

“ I do not see the necessity of stating- whether any or what 
part of the charges of these troops will bo placed on the 
Imperial exchequer.” 

On May 12 th Lord George Hamilton said : 

** According to precedent no Resolution is necessary for the 
•employment of Indian troops outside India, unless a charge is 
imposed on the Indian revenues for the purpose.” 

This view was supported by Mr. Balfour, who said: 

“ In point of actual law there is no obligation under the 
statute to liavo the assent of Parlinmont unless some extra 
charge is thrown upon the Indian finances ” ; 

and the same gentleman said the next day : 

“The view of the Government— at least my view— on the 
the legal point is that there is no obligation to bring forward a 
Resolution in tin’s House, if India is only charged with the 
ordinary e.xpeusos.” 

The interpretation of the Statute implied in these 
statements obviously stultifies its purport and ignores 
its intention. The interpretation clearly assumes 
that troops whose ordinary expenses — i r., whose 
recruitment, training, equipment, pay, and general 
maintenance, are defrayed from the revenues of 
India, are not in the sense of that Statute “forces 
charged on Indian revenues,” so long as some extra- 
ordinary expense of the operation in wliicli they are 
employed, might, at some future period, be defrayed 
from some other source. 

Then, as regards the intention of the Statute, it is 
doubtless evident to the general public that Parlia- 
ment, in enacting that troops maintained on the 
revenues of India should not, without urgent 
necessity, be employed in ventures beyond her 
frontier, intended that the revenues paid by her 
people should be applied to the protection and other 
wants of their country, and not be diverted to defray 
charges involved in the conquest of foreign territories. 

There is also this great peril in the interpretation 
of the Statute suggested by the above-mentionod 
officials, that, if it be accepted, it would (logically, 
though only by sophistical logic) authorise the 
British Cabinet to involve the nation in actual war- 
fare without applying to Parliament for supplies, 
whereby the first principle of the British Constitu- 
tion — a principle on the strict observance of which 
we rely for the peace and safety of our country — 
would be rudely violated. 

^ _ — - 

Tlie 7V//<^'.s of June l2;jr(l published an important ooin- 
niunioation from ^Ir. John ^farshall, Secretary to Urn 
Bombay Millowncrs’ AssoLi:itit>n. With rcfcrcncii to 
Lord G. Hamilton’s rc(!ont 'Statement that “there were 
m the Native States, Berar, and the French Settlements 
of India nine cotton mills, rumtaining 1,01. ‘i looms, as 
compared with 127 mills, contaiiiiug 27,71(1 looms, in 
British India,” Mr. Marshall wrote: “The facts are that 
there are 2,0 11 looms in non-British territory and .‘52,707 
looms in Britisli territory in India. The former number 
does not inclndo looms in mdls in tlio Borars, which, 
surely the Secretary of State for India knows, are liritish 
provinces, so fur as taxation i*: concerned, and should not, 
thwefore, be included as ont.^ide of British India.” 


INDIAN REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 

By W. M. J. W1LLIA.MS. 


India is at present prominent in the British 
Parliament, the despatch of troops to Suakin raising 
great questions, among them that of cost. It may 
therefore bo of interest to give a compcctus of the 
Revenue and Expenditure of the Government of 
India, including the money received and disbursed in 
London on behalf of India. To avoid any difficulty, 
should discrepancies arise in some of the figures it 
is necessary to supply, lot it be said at once that 
those arise from the fact that the Indian Govern- 
ment Accounts are most complex, and are generally 
presented comprising a period of three years, much 
like an ejcrcisio in some national accounts, with the 
result that the figures for any year are finally 
evolved from the clirysalitic state in which they are 
first presented as estimates, to pass on to revised 
estimates as tho second state, and to appear ulti- 
mately as the account. This may bo 'unavoidable, 
but eminently conf using. But, in any case, it will 
only be possible to give a mere summary of the vast 
ancl complex subject. 

The gradual unfolding of the account is shown in 
brief as follows : 


T:o\<-nn*. '.nd 
K\p' nditi:i . 

A'fdiiut 

Iv’(‘vi>cd EsU- 
nuitf, Ih'ti-r, 

iJmlK'et Esli- 
mato, IbUa-ti 

R*'voniiM 

KxjK'Tuliturc ( liargr-! 
« bio there on. . 
Surplus (-[-) Ml' 
( — ) .. 

fix. 

' ),■»!> 

1)2,1 li, 212 

Rx. 

').>, 1.3 b 100 

Obl'bb'iOO 

Rx. 

90,021,300 

90,878,100 


1 -1- 9‘J0,30() 

+ 40,200 


The Net Revenue and Expenditure, explained 
below, is then given for this jioriod : 


Rrv'uueaud j 
E\p».udJtiut-. 

,'\i f'liU.l 

is;! 1-1 

I'eviTd Ejti- 
rnali, 

UmlKet E..ti- 
matt', IBU.VO 

1 

Rx 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Nc: Ib'VOTIUU . . 


1 a:b7;is,.:oo 

.3:3,9 18,-500 

Is'.* Bxpentbt’jru ..I 

3bs7.,()21 j 

j o2,747,S00 

5:3,902,000 

( i- or-)..' 

-- 1,0 It), 9: IS 

1 990, ,399 

p 40,200 


Tho gross Revenue and Expenditure includes the 
ar:c(junts of various dop;irl.ments such as I’ost Office, 
Telegraphs, Railways, Army, etc., whose receipts 
aud disbursements are given in a table below, 
showing the gross sii iimary for 1891--3. The Net 
Revenue and Expenditure is found by omitting the 
accounts of these servicos and regarding only tho 
revenue derived from taxes and the laud, and opium. 
This not revenue is said in tho “Explanatory 
Memorandum” to give clearer view of the 
fiuaueial condition” of the country than the gross 
revenue, and is defined as the “amount received 
from the principal sources after deducting the cost 
of collection,” net expenditure “being the charges 
of the various departments after deducting the 
receipts of those departments.” 

But in order to obtain a view of the whole field of 
revenue and expenditure we now give a General 
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Account for tlie year 1891-5. Notice that it is a 
final account : 

RKVENTrE AN'rt Extenditure of the Government or 
India, Year endino March, IS!)5. 


— Principal Heads : 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Land Revenue 

2.), 408, 272 


Opium 

7, 321), 7-37 


Salt 

8,r)G3.74'' 


Stamps 

4,G2r).(,80 


Excise 

5,527,070 


Customs . . 

3,851,055 


Oth'jr Heads 

8,170,032 




('>.1,585,121 

Interest 

• • • • 

815,061 

I’ost Oflice, Telegraph and Mint . . 

2,0 15,0 18 

Receipts by Civil Departments 

1,G28.1'G0 

Miscelliineons . . 


1,227,010 

Railway'^ 

. . 

21,211,100 

Irrigation 

. . . . 

•2,338,81.5 

Buildings and Roads 


0'.-2,i77 

Re* eipt-* by Military Departments. . 

1,010,107 

Ti'tal Revenue 

.. Rx. 

05,187.429 


There xvoro Banking' transact iona regardinjr the Debts an I 
Bills of the Ooxcruiin'iit which, toj^ethor with the Balaii'-es, 
made the re *‘ipts **. grand total of Rx. 1 Ian. 

Bxp> ntJ'iiurp— 

Direct denaand' on the Revcviue 
(“ principal heath'* ’*) ,, .. 

Interest /»,l2t,017 

ro''t Otfici', Telegraph and Mint ‘-i,4(/),i7e 

ISalaries and 1 Expenses of Civil D. - 

partments .. .. i4,8.{5,2(/'.> 

Miscollaneoua Civil ChargCH . . ,, o,0'i.h7^i*> 

rainiiiG Relief and Insurance i310,2-i.> 

C.-nstruetion of Railways (in addition 


to that under *• Eainirie ”) 

10,009 

R.iilway Revenue Account . . 

2-5,502,0 1'J 

Irrigation . . 

2,9.32,780 

Buildings and Road -> 

'*,3-32,801 

Army Services . . 

Si'ceial Defence Woiks 

•2!, 090, 001 

217,807 

Total , , . • 

‘.'3,05-5,17'' 

Add aiA Ih‘hnt Provincial Surpluses ami 


Deficits . 


( f- Rx. 103, -i: and — Rx. 7-31,772) 

— .3m) sGO 


Ex. 25,408,272, but on enquirj^ it is found that 
Ex. 4,048, 132 is charged for general management. 
In the same way, as regards opium, out of 
Ex. 7,323,757 Ex. 1,616,105 went for management, 
and a false view of the financial position may be 
taken, as indeed of the general position, if so highly 
attenuated an abstract of net revenue and expendi- 
ture be regarded. It tends to draw attention from 
the vital matter of expenditure. It also loses sight 
of the deduction made from the people’s resources 
for public purposes. A far better and much clearer 
view of income and expense is got from a return which 
was first prepared in 1 S94, at the instance of Sir Henry 
Fowler, similar to that which he suggested for the 
British accounts. This return for 1891-5, now to 
hand, seeks to give the net income and expenditure 
by deducting from the above gross amounts of 
Ex. 95, 000, 000 and Ex. 91,190,000 respectively the 
departmental receipts and disbursements together 
with certain refunds, assignments, etc., and the cost 
of pre 2 )aring the opium, leaving the cost of the vast 
establishments of the laud and opium revenue, 
together with that of other adniiaistrative depart- 
ments in the account. The result of treating the 
above “general account” in this way may be seen 
as follows : 


Rt. 

Rkvenhi: — G rexss . , , 1 S 7 . 1 i 0 

Dedccl — 

Bepartmontul Re- 
ceipts .. .. 31,G02,oOS 

Total from Prin- 
cipal Heads ” .. 0;j,385.12l 
Deduct — 

Refunds, etc., and 
Cost of Opium 
C ulti vation . . o . 1 0 .3 , 0 1 

GO, 182, 111 ' 

Add-- 

Net Misr ellancous 

Receipts .. .. ■170,7a-')' 


Rx. 

Gross 

Ih'fh'et the same 
itemsaso!M)ther 
side, but add 
the Kx. 170.7Sr> 
treat* (I as In- 
romu .. ol,t'3r>4,.')3o 


Total charges agair.st Revenue . . Rx. 0 

Corresponding B iiiking adjiistine*nts bring the total Expendi- 
ture to the same sum as the Revenue side of the a<\ount, hut 
it fcliould be noted that in this balance jipi)ears an item as 
follows; — “Capital CMitliy on Railways and irrigation 
Works — Rx. 4.ilG,121.'’ This item is praetieally an addi- 
tion to the debt, th** r -//>.. i,f which may be judgisl by the 
Rx. 5,121,017 devob'd to pay the interest upon it. 

The more the above General Account is studied 
the more confusing and unsatisfactory does the 
revious table of Net Uovenuo and Expenditure 
ecome as an informing account. After a com- 
parison of several documents drawn up from varying 
points of view, it is found that Net in this little table 
means the difference between the Ex. 63,585, 121 on 
the revenue side and the Ex. 9,722,011 given on the 
other side as “Direct demands on the Eevenue,” 
which we mark as referring to “principal heads of 
revenue.” Leaving out of sight for the moment 
the official remark that “ a clearer view of the 
financial condition ” may be got from this table, we 
find that it is practically worthless as an indication 
of income raised from the taxpayer. The receipts 
from land revenue for 1894-5 are set down as 


Totiil Net In- Total Not K ipen- 

come., Rx. (;o,Gr)2,89G diture .. Rx. rj9,'.)'>'J,78U 


Such a result, adding over 13 per cent, to the figures 
of the other net statement, is a much fairer and 
better representation of income and expenditure, of 
the cost and burden of governing India apart from 
the departments contributing to revenue. No good 
object is served by making a distinction between, 
revenue and income, making the first prominent, 
while the latter is partly hidden. 

What then, is to be said of the “financial con- 
dition” of India? One must speak modestly, seeing that 
the much debated question is now being investigated 
in London by a Eoyal Commission. Also in this 
short inspection of a large and very complex ques- 
tion only the most general deductions can be given. 
The income and expenditure as a whole, regardless 
for the occasion of its relation to the different govern- 
ments and dependencies of India in the field of 
observation. “The clear view of the financial 
position ” of which the official speaks, which he gets 
by eliminating all but the money he gets into hie 
hand from taxes after the establishment has been 
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paid for, may be clear, but it is very partial — wholly 
inadequate. ‘‘Financial condition^* in bis sense 
should be more properly called fiscal, a subject of 
groat interest. “ Financial condition ” of India is 
another and a far larger, deeper, most profoundly 
important question. To divert attention from this 
larger prospect to the Clovornment income from 
taxes^ and the land and opium revenue may bo of 
use in estimating the fiscal condition of India. 
But surely it is on the surface of the question, that 
the services of the railways, post, and telegraphs, 
and the military department should be taken into 
account in estimating the financial condition of the 
Indian empire. “ Apart from other considerations,^’ 
wo are told, the revenue and expenditure are “ con- 
tinually iniToasing through tho opening of additional 
railways and canals ” and so for the “ clearer view ” 
we had better confine our attention to the not figures 
given in tho second table above. The “clearer view” 
seems intended for short-sighted persons. A vital 
question in estimating the condition from a financial 
point of view is to know something of the “ other 
considerations ” than the figures of the railways and 
canals. Tho “ Fowler ” Eeturn enables us to give a 
few comparative figures. Looking to the revenue 
(apart from tbo departmental accounts) we find that 
.since 188 {-.I to 1S94..> the receipts have increased 
from liX. 17,180,7-19 to Ex. 00,052,890, or 25 per 
cent. But of this opium, which was Ex 6.849,110 
Jn tiie former year, in 1894-5 had declined to 
Ex. 5,702,568. Tho receipts from land, fore.sts, and 
fribiitarv States increased from Ex.22,0.‘l 1,250 to 
Ex 20 070,177 or about 161 per cent. Tho re< eipts 
from the taxes, as distinguished from land and opium 
revenue increased meanwhile from Ex.l 8. 161,1 1 1 to 
Ex 27.809,370 or nearly 64 per cent. Of this la.st 
item the salt tax is a part showing an increase from 
Ex. 0,081,692 to Ex. 8, 291, 929 or nearly 37 per 
cent. Customs rose from Ex 090,088 to Ex 3,757,433, 
or nearly 280 per cent, of increase. In like manner 
excise increased from Ex.3, 953,004 to Ex.5, 444,200, 
or about 39 per cent. Here we have a clue to tho 
trend of affairs, for while population grew from 
1881 to 1891, about 11] per cent., the taxation grew 
in a decade from ’84 to ’95 by 54 per cent. Again 
turning to expenditure on the net basis of Sir 
Henry howler, we find in the same decade a total 
increase from Ex.47, 180,7 19 to Ex. 60,969,780, 
or over 27 per cent. Analysing this again we 
find that of the commercial services, the post 
office, and the telegraphs now more than pay 
their way. liailways which in 1884-6 cost a net 
Ex. 1,051,751 to' revenue, now involve a loss of 
Ex. 2,348,489 ; and irrigation works which involved a 
ioss of Ex. 573,01 7 now require Ex. 6 1 3, 965. The 
annual expenditure to meet the interest on debt has 
risen from Ex 3,907,848 to Ex.4,308,955, or over 10 
per cent., though it has meantime been loss than 
the 1884-5 charge. The collection of revenne has 
^own from Ex 5,116,137 to Ex.6,319,03l or over 
23 per cent. The net expense on the civil services 
•went up from Ex.19,032,924 to Ex.22, 313,571, over 
17 per cent. On the military services, the net 
oost of which was Ex. 17,057,865, there was spent in 
1894-95 Ex.24,252,058, or over 42 per cent. Here 
also we get a further clue to the trend of affairs in 


Imha. It does not lie within the province ol this 
paper to discuss tho polu y enshrined in this financial 
survey. But it is clear that it will not do to confine 
attention to the not abstracts of Indian finance if one 
IS to get the “clearer viow of the financial con- 
dition.” Policy and expenditure, of course, have a 
determining infiuonce on the condition of atl’airs. 
The contents of that policy as enshrined in the 
expenditure and tho financial measures taken to 
meet it, are of the utmost importance in consider- 
ing the general financial condition. From such an 
examination one comes forth with the conviction 
that mu(5h is necessary by way of examination of 
Indian allairs and that tlio Eoyal Commission was 
not appointed a moment; too soon. 


El CATION AT illGlI PEE^^SUEE. 

j lutOM AX Ixe]\x t'oEKEhirOXDEXT.] 

The abuses exposed and the grievances ventilated 
In the columns of 1ni.i\ are many and varied, but 
none, 1 imagine, is more disastrous in its con- 
sequences tban tho system of higher education 
for which the University authorities in India are 
responsible. It is in some cases undermining the 
constitutions of the young, in others it unhinges 
their minds, and it finally produces a youth whose 
chief merit is suporliciality, and who, after hard 
labour and incessant “ cr.im ” for eight to ten years, 
can scarcely be called an educated man. 

The other day an offiii.il complained to me that a 
graduate whom ho had but recently employed as 
clerk was unablo to copy out an official letter with- 
out making a mistake in every other sentence ho 
wrote, and as to conversing with him in English, he 
found that it saved time and temper if he carried on 
his conversation in* the vernacular. I informed the 
official that his experience was by no moans singular, 
as there was a largo number of graduates to whom 
the same remarks migli: with truth be applied, but 
that very little blame attached to these men, for 
they were all the unfortunate victims of a system of 
education which could only be fitly described as 
monstrous. Not long ago a friend of mine who 
di8play(?d keen anxiety that his son should have a 
distinguished career at the University c-ame to me 
for advice. Ue was afraid the health of tho young 
boy was being gradually undermined by arduous 
study. I could only put to my friend the two alter- 
natives — (i) to give his son prolonged rest and give 
up the idea of his having a “ brilliant career,” or 
(ii) to be prepared to offer him a sacrifice to the 
pernicious system under which higher education is 
carried on in India. Unfortunately this was not an 
isolated case. Any i’rincipal or Professor of a 
College will bear testimony to the fact that every 
year many promising students break down through 
overwork. Meantime, many of the hundreds wno 
become full-fledged B.A.’s and M.A.’s are men in 
whom has been “crammed” a certain amount of 
superficial knowledge, pertaining to a large variety 
of subjects, without their having attained proficiency 
in any one of them. Nor would it he correct to say 
that their intellectual or thinking powers have been 
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grAtV developed. Kather I should imagine that 
they have teen stunted and dwarfed by the undue 
exercise of ono faculty, for the memory is often 
developed to an extrordinary extent at the expense 
of the other faculties. 

In India the Universities are merely examining 
bodies, or < t.rporations for conferring degrees. 
They exercise no direct iniiuence on the education 
and'training of young men. The examiners may be 
most intellectual, amiable and high-minded men, 
but inasmuch as they never come into contact with 
the candidates, their influence is lost. It is the 
colleges which educate and train the young mind, 
and the professors and teachers if left unhampered 
can, and sometimes do, exercise a vast influence 
over the students. Ilut unfortunately their hands 
are tied, their freedom of action is taken away. 
They are unable to instruct their pupils in the 
subjects which the}* consider are best suited to 
develop their minds and their morals, nor are they 
at liberty to devote to j>hy8ical exercises such a 
portion of time as may seem desirable to them. The 
baneful influenc e of the University is over them. 
Students who join a particular college do not con- 
sider the excellence of the intellectual and moral 
training received there, but look upon it as a 
machine which will impart to them that amount of 
knowledge which will enable them to pass the 
various examinations. Even missionary colleges 
fulfil no hotter functions. An infinitesimal portion 
of the day’s time is perhaps devoted to Scripture 
reading, but the rest is all ^‘crain,” “cram,’’ and 
nothing but “cram,” so as to enable the student to 
obtain his degree. Thus it happens that the Uni- 
versity itself exercises no influence whatever on the 
youths who are being launched out into the world 
Ijy hundreds every year, and, furthermore, prevents 
the colleges which come directly into contact with 
them from influencing these me^j as they might. 

The blame lies at the door of the Universities. 
They have adopted a system of education which has 
few redeeming features in it, and which differs 
radically from the system of such Universities as 
Oxford and Cambridge. At these English Universi* 
ties a student has to pass a preliminary examination 
in certain specified subjects which guarantee that, 
up to a certain standard, he has received a general 
education, which is to serve as a basis for his future 
studies. In India, the entrance examination may be 
said to correspond with the preliminary or previous 
examination. Jhit when we proceed further the 
difference is marked. At the English Universities 
the student in his further course is allowed to select 
a particular branch of learning, and he devotes his 
energy specially to it. But the Universities in India 
have made it obligatory on every candidate for a 
degree to undergo an examination in a multiplicity 
of subjects w hich have no connexion with each other. 
For the ordinary B.A. degree a candidate must not 
only pass an examination in English literature but 
must also learn a second language (it may be either 
Persian, or Sanscrit, or Latin, or Greelc), for which 
he has no taste. And where is the necessity for his 
cramming into his head a thick volume of history, 
or puzzling his brains with higher mathematics, 
when he would much rather devote his attention to 


philosophy and logic ? Or if he desires to read law 
or medicine, he finds that he is unable to do so 
unless, after passing the entrance examination, ho 
spends at least four years upon subjects which are 
useless to him. The absurdity of the system is still 
more striking whon we take into consideration the 
fact that after a student has passed the entrance 
examination he is required to take a further course 
of two years, and to pass another examination called 
the First Examination in Arts, the subjects being 
English, literature, a second language, ordinary 
mathematics, history or higher miithomatics, logic 
or sciences. This is a comprehensive range of sub- 
jects. But even then the University will not leave 
the unfortunate youth alone. He may say : “I now 
vvish to devote myself exclusively to one branch of 
learning, and to take my degree in it. I have a 
taste for English literature, or for philosophy, or for 
history, or for mathematics. Let me apply all my 
energy to the acquirement of the knowledge relating 
to one special subjoct.” The University says, “ No, 
you must have another ‘ cram,’ you must again take 
up half-a-dozen subjects, in which, if you obtain a 
certain proportion of marks, you will obtain a 
degree, and if you have the inclination, and time, 
and energy, to make a sj^ecial study of any one of 
these subjects, and can obtain 50 per cent, of marks, 
you w’ill be supposed to have passed in honours in 
that subject.” The poor student proceeds. lie 
know’s that he could easily secure the requisite 
number of marks for honours in the subject of his 
choice, but ho must try to “ cram ” lus head with a 
•variety of subjects, and if he cannot do it his further 
progress is absolutely arrest(?d. 

What is the net result of this system of education? 
A certain number of youths are either mentally 
or physically incapacitated from prosecuting their 
studies to the end, though some of them had given 
promise of being brilliant scholars in special sub- 
jects. These, of course, drop out of the running. 
The rest proceed and obtain a degree from the 
University. Is this degree a guarantee that the 
graduates are really educated men? Unfortunately, 
experience shows it to bo otherwise. The degree 
is too often merely an indication that its owner 
has shown an aptitude for “crammiUg” into 
his head a certain number of facts and figures 
which have enabled him to secure a certain pro- 
portion of marks. A man who has a highly 
retentive memory is often successful, but he 
does not necessarily possess the most cultivated 
mind. Once the degree is obtained the graduate 
shows himself in his true colours. Here we come to 
the most lamentable fact of all. The majority of 
graduates, once they have obtained their degree, 
throw aside their hooks. They cultivated learning, 
not for love of it, but for the particular end they 
had in view. Once that end is attained, why should 
they worry themselves any more about books ? The 
consequence is that in the course of two or three 
years they forget what they had learnt. The 3 r are 
launched upon the world with a degree, certainly» 
and with a superficial knowledge of a variety of 
subjects, but this knowledge is diminishing 
quantity every day. Blame may be laid at the door 
of the graduates who adopt a line of conduct utteiiy 
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opposed to that pursued by xeally educated men, 
but the system of education must be intrinsically 
bad which, instead of encouraging a love of learning, 
infuses into the young mind an antipathy to it. 
Learning has been to most of these men like some 
nauseous medicine which has been poured down 
their throats in increasing doses. Once free from 
the necessity of taking it, no wonder they avoid it in 
the future. 

In the course of a forty years’ existence the Indian 
universities have not succeeded in producing any 
great specialist, and with the continuance of the 
present system the chances are very much against 
their ever being able to produce one. Within the 
last few months Mr. .J. C. Bose, Trofeasor of the 
Presidency" College, has, it is true, earned a high 
reputation for his scientific discoveries. But ho is a 
graduate of Cambridge University, where ho roceivod 
special training in science. Possibly if his educa- 
tional career had been guided by one of the Indian 
universities, India would not even have produced 
one man whose original researches were destined to 
win the acknowledgment of scientific Europe. 


THE IIISTOEY OF THE TEANSVAAL. 


Mr. J. Dac’osta writes: “The Transvaal affair 
having attracted much interest in India, I am led to 
believe that Mr. Garrett FishoFs ‘ Brief History of 
the Transvaal,’ just published by Messrs. Chapman 
and Hall, will interest your Indian readers, as it 
throws light on tho origin of tho crisis through 
which that country has just passed, and may, among 
tho conflicting views published on the subject, 
materially aid to prevent misconceptions. 1 venture, 
therefore, to send herewith a short summary of the 
book.” 

Appended is Mr. Dacosta’s summary : 

The author narrates how the Dutch landed in 
Table Bay in 1595, settled there as the Netherlands 
East India Company in 1602, were joined by 
Huguenots in 1685, and how, after two centuries, 
their lands were occupied by the English in 1795, 
wlien tho great French revolution prevented tho 
Dutch colonists receiving the support of their 
countrymen at home. In 1885, when the slaves 
were emancipated, the Dutch colonists (commonly 
known as “ Boers,” a word meaning “ Farmers ”) 
were promised full compensation for tho loss of their 
slaves; but the promise was not fulfilled and this, 
together with other wrongs suffered at tho hands 
of the Britisli -Government, induced the Boers to 
emigrate into Natal which was then held by the 
Zulus. These warlike savages attacked and sle^^ a 
great many of the Dutch emigrants ; but the latter 
succeeded ultimately in establishing their Eepublic 
of Natalia and in breaking the power of the Zulus. 
Thereupon, English troops attacked the Eepublic 
and took possession of its territory on the ground 
that the Boers were British subjects, although the 
allegation was flatly denied by the Boers themselves. 
Large numbers of the latter, therefore, abandoned 
their farms, and, crossing tho Orange river, bounded 
in 1845 the village of Ljdenburg. Those who had 


remained in Natal complained of great injustice 
suffered at tho hands of the English officials, and 
Jacobus Protorius, addressing the Cape Government 
on their behalf, offered to explain their grievances ; 
but Sir Henry Pottinger, the Governor, refused to 
see him, and Protorius then headed tho final emigra- 
tion from Natal. 

In 1845 the Boers founded the South African 
Eepublic in the country between the Orange and 
Vaal rivers ; whon tho English immediately pro- 
claimed the (lueen’s sovereignty over that tract on 
tho ground on which they had previously claimed the 
Boor territory in Natal. The tract was then invaded 
by English troops and olllcials; but Pretorius, at tho 
head of a body of Boer^, captured Bloemfontein and 
expelled the British resident. General Sir Harry 
Smith (surnamed tho hero of Aliwal and Subraon), 
who was then llovernor of Capo Colony, offered 
£1,000 for tho apprehension of Pretorius; and, 
heading an English force, dispersed the Boers at 
Boomplatz, after a skirmish which he described as 
tho most severe he had ever witnessed. Meanwhile 
the English Government offered £2,000 for Pretorius’s 
head; his outlawry, however, was reversed in 1851 
and he was invited to a conference to negotiate for 
the independenj'O of tho South African Eepublic. 
The Sand Eiver Convention was the result : it con- 
ceded to the Boers the right to manage their affairs 
according to their own laws, and without British 
interference ; and It guaranteed that no encroach- 
ment should bo made by the Britisli Government 
north of the river Akial. 

In 1853 Jacobus Pretorius died, and was succeeded 
by his sou, ^lartheiiiH Pretorius, who resigned in 
1872, T. F. Burger being elected President of the 
Eepublic. Tho town of Pretoria, named in honour 
of the deceased President, was founded in 1885. 

Monn while neighbouring native tribes manifested 
hostility to the Boers, the Zulus from the South, the 
Amaswazis from* the North, and Bochuana Clhiefa 
from the West, while tho Bapedi, led by Sokukuni, 
actually encroached on the Boer territory in 1876. 
The Volksraad sent a Commando to punish them, 
and Sokukuni was reduced to sue for peace. 

The English Goveruiueiit thou intimated that they 
would not consent to the South African Eepublic en- 
gaging in foreign military operations, and on the Ee- 
public curtly replying that they had a right to their 
territory, the Government sent troops for the annexa- 
tion of the country, promising at the same time that, 
if the Boers submitted, they should have complete 
self-government and the maintenance of their laws. 
These promises, however, weie not fulfilled, and the 
English occupation was followed b»y the imposition 
of taxes, the appointment of a packed State Oounci*. 
and a censorship of tlie Press. For two and a-half 
years every successive administrator made the same 
promises and failed to keep them. Moreover, an 
Executive Council and a Legislative Assembly en- 
tirely nominated by the English Government led once 
more to the cry for independence. A Boer deputa- 
tion visited England to protest against the invasion 
of their country, and had several interview's with 
Jjord Carnarvon, witliout, however, obtaining any 
distinct and direct answer. A monster petition w'is 
then sent to England, and the now Cob nial SccrO' 
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tary, JSir Michael Hides Beach, replied that in no 
<;ircumstance would the Transvaal be given up, and 
that if the delegates would go home and wait, all 
their wrongs would be put right in the Govern- 
ment’s good time. The delegates replied that, once 
for all, no reform short of complete independent o 
would now content the Boers. 

On their return Sir Bartle Frere repeated the 
promises of self-government in local aftairs ; but he 
was soon afterwards superseded by Sir Garnet 
VVolseley who, with Colonel Lanyon, subjected the 
Transvaal to military rule, and treated it as a con- 
quered country. Tlio Boers — exasperated at the 
conduct of their military governors with their “ tall 
talk,” declaring that “ so long as the sun shone, 
Kugland would rule the Transvaal,” and tlieir tlireat 
to “hang rebels who grumbled ” — hold in Decem- 
ber, 1879, a meeting presided over by ITctorius, 
junior, at which it was declared that the people of 
the South African Bopublic had never been British 
subjects, and wore determined not to be. The 
111 gli Commissioner had Mr. Bretorius and Lis Sc- re- 
tary put in jail, and the Boers commenced to lay in 
supplies of powder and lead. 

The Beaconsfield Ministry was drawing to a close. 
The ailairs of the Transvaal were referred to in the 
Diioen’s Speech ; and I^ord Hartington, spoakiug on 
the address, declared that the aunc.xation of the 
Transvaal had been sanctioned by the House under 
wrong impressions and incorrect information. 

'‘If it be proved,” lie added, “that it iiifor the adv.iiit.'U'o of 
that district and for the peace of the whole eoinmimity of South 
Africa that the Transvaal .-should continue to Ik* ^<»vcne'd hy 
us, it be so. but if, on the other hand, we find that it will 
be more advantageous and more hoiiourahle to restori* the 
i -rnur government of that country, then I say that no i il>e 
iQ' tion ot dignify ought to sUind in the way.” 

About the same time— on the oOth March, 1880 — 
Mr. Gladstone said at Peebles that Lord Beacoiis- 
•field’s acquisition of the Transraal was worthless, 
and added : 

•And I say that if it were .as valuable as it is v.iluehs^, I 
would repudiate it, because it has been obtained by means 
dishonourable to our country.” 

But when ho was, some weeks later, returned to 
power by a great majority, he said that, 

*• it wa*< impossible to eou'-ider the mutter as if it w^re pre- 
sented for the fir'*! time, and that his judgment was that the 
.tiiiieen could not be advi.ved to relinquiish her sovereignty over 
the Transvaal.” 

The Government and the English settlers, who were 
rapidly increasing in number, were conlidont that 
the Boors would limit tliomselves to protests, and 
the warnings of Messrs. Kruger, Joubert, and 
Pretorius fell upon deaf ears. Col. Lanyon was 
instructed to enforce the full payment of taxo.s, and 
he claimed in addition all arrears from the time of 
Mr. Burger, and in many instances, more than was 
owing. The badgered Boers told the magistrates : 

“ You will drive us to desperation.” A man named 
Bezuidenhout was summoned in November, 1880, to 
f)ay a tax of £27 5s. which was double what he 
really owed ; and he pleaded his readiness to pay 
was due; but the plea Was rejected and his 
‘Waggon was attached. On the day fixed for the sale 
da. number of Boers rescued the waggon ; and Col. 


Lanyon having sent a military force to arrest the 
ringleaders, armed Boers defended them. 

Early the next month the Boers held meetings at 
Paarde Kraal at which the Volksraad was restored 
and Kruger, Joubert, and Protorioiis were appointed 
to adniinster the provisional Government until in- 
dependence should be assured by arms. They wrote 
a letter to Sir Owen Lanyon saying : 

“We solemnly doc-lure that wo have no desire to shed blood. 
It lies in your hands to force us to aiipeal to arms in self- 
dotimce. Should it come so far, wc shall dclcud ourselves 
with the knowl(‘dgc that we are fighting for the honour of 
her Majesty the (,iiieen ; for wo figlit for tlie sum tity of the 
ireutie-? swttrn to hy her but brokcu hy her ollicers.” 

The proclamation which accompanied this letter 
repeated that the Boer.s had never boon subjoets of 
lier Majesty and never would be. Colonel Lanyon 
Immediately telegraphed for moro troops, each man to 
carry 70 to 100 rounds of ammunition. ()n the 
Ifirh December a party of Beers insulted the English 
gavrmon r.t Potchefstroom, and tho force sent to 
drive them off was fired upon, besieged and cut off 
from communication with Pretoria and elswhere. 
T’mui speedily followed tho worst blow tliat befell 
English arms since the day of Islandlwana. A 
detachment of tlie lUth regiment ordered up from 
Middleburg was attacked at Bronkhurst Spruit on 
the 19th, and in less than ton minutes half the 
force was Jon d'j conthat and the rest surrendered. 
Colonel Lanyon was shut in iTetoria. Sir George 
Colley, who niarclied at tho head of 1,400 men, met 
the Boers at Laing’s Nek, and delivered an attack 
which failed in consc([uenco of the terribly accurate 
tiro of the defenders. The English drew oft with a 
heavy loss, and tried the next day to work round the 
Ingogo plateau; but the superior marksmanship of 
the Boers compelled them to steal back under cover 
of night, leaving their wounded at the mercy of the 
enemy. 

Sir Evelyn Wood then brought up reinforcements, 
and a third method of attack was tried. Half the 
force marched in the night to the top of the Majuba 
Hill with a view to render the position of the Boers 
untenable. At dawn, however, when tho Boers saw 
the red-coats 2,00ij feet above them, some began to 
climb the precipitous face of tho Majuba, while 
others kept up a long range tire at everything that 
showed over the brow of the hill. Finally the Boers 
reached tho hollow crown of the Majuba, and 
engaged the English at a distance of 40 yards, when 
the English troops wavered, broke, and in a minute 
were running for life down the side of the mountain. 
General Colley was down with a bullet in his brain. 
The English then came to terms and, in an armistice 
concluded on March 21, 1881, they agreed to evacuate 
tho Transvaal and to acknowledge its independence, 
reserving a right of sovereignty that should be 
settled on terms satisfactory to the Boers. The 
Pretoria Convention signed on August 3, 1881, was, 
however replaced by the Convention of London 
ratified in August, 1884. The claim of suzerainty 
was not maintained; but a right was reserved for 
the British Government to disapprove within six 
months any treaty which the South African Bepublic 
might conclude with a foreign nation or a native tribe 
and which the British Government considered as 
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contrary to the interests of her Majesty’s possessions 
in South Africa. 

Gold was discovered on the Kaap and Witwaters- 
rand in 1885. Johannesburg was founded in De- 
cember, 1886. The population of the Transvaal was 
estimated in December, 1891, by Sir Jacobus deWet, 
the English agent in Tretoria, at 71,000 Boors, 
63,000 Britisli subjects, and 10,000 other aliens. 

The Executive of tho Transvaal Government 
consists of a President elected by the Burghers for 
five years, with a Council composed of the Stato 
Secretary, the Commandant General and the Secre- 
tary, and of three non-oflicial members elected by 
the Volksraad. The legislative authority is in tho 
hands of the popularly elected Volksraad. Burghers 
may vote in tho election of the Volksraad and sit 
in it. Foreigners, thirty years of age, may become 
naturalised citizens, after four years of residence, by 
taking the oath of allegianc e, provided that they are 
members of a Protestant Church. 


INDIAN IDEALS 


Was it not Professor Max Miiller who onro 
applied to religions the saying that “he who only 
knows his own language knows nono “ ? Certainly' 
there is an important sense in which it is true of 
religions. He who knows only his own religion 
may have a rule of couduct, a faith to live aud die 
by, but ho can give no reason for the faith that is in 
him, is in no position to form a sound intollectual 
judgment on his creed. And if even for the reliuing 
and purifying, tho placing on a sounder foundation, 
of a man’s own belief, tho study of religious is 
desirable, it becomes still more desirable if he wants 
to understand men and nations brought up under 
the influence of other creeds. More than half tho 
uncharitable judgments of tlie world, it has been 
finely said, are due to a deticieucy of imagination. A'et, 
of those who are brought iuto contact with other races, 
how few take the necessary’ steps for tho cultivation 
of a defective imagination by the patieut study' of 
an alien religion, by an honest endeavour to place 
themselves at the point of view of its adherents. If 
missionaries, for instance, were always to do this, 
there would have been no need for Mr. Sturdy s 
indignant protest on the misuse of a debased inter- 
pretation of the allegory of Krisna and tho shep- 
herdesses as a weapon of hostile criticism against 
Hindu religioflis. , 

** We may safely assert that none of these have read the 
original, but nierelv sought suiiie means to destroy oth'” 
people’s religion in order to adviKiite their own. Time might 
better bo employed in pointing ont the original intcniion of 
the allegory, by which they would elevate both themselves and 
the people with wliom they come in contact, by' tahing the 
other attitude they eonfirm the pariah in hi^ ignorance, 
stimulate his resentment, and stand as the enemies of Knsna 
the Divine. Love is one, whet^her it be called that of C hri.st, 
Krisna, or any other iudividuuHsed expression of Truth. • • ■ • 
Tho love of Krisna is deep in the Hindu heart, and cannot be 

’ “Niirada Sutra: An Inquiry into Love.” Translated 
from the Sanskrit, with an independent Commentary. By b. 
T. Sturdy. Indian Ideals,'* No. 1. (London : Longmuiis. 
Green and Co.) 


thus slighted with impunity. Yet under all these irritations 
the Hindu has yet to be found who would retort by any insult, 
or criticism of the founder of Christianity. To the Hindu 
such criticism of tho pure and noble of any race or age is a 
dreadful crime, involving far-reaching retributive etiocts. It 
is a pity we do not think tho same.” (P. 

No Christian could study “Narada Sutra’’ without 
gaining a new sympathy, a now and strange sense of 
kinship, with those who through many generations 
have regarded these maxims as divine. “ Love is 
surrendering all actions to God, and feeling tho 
greatest misery in forgetting God ” 19). “ Being 

praised, God manifests himself soon and makes him- 
self felt by liis worshippers ’’ (§ 80). “ In all times 

. past, present, and future) Love is the greatest 
ihing" (§ 81). Tho voices that the Indian has hoard 
In tho East are mysteriously like those tliat have 
spoken to tho Western peoples. It may bo that the 
Christian reader \^ill oven be teinpitod to lay too 
much stress on the likeness ; for, though Mr. Sturdy 
speaks of the opposition that is excited by doctrines 
new and strange, there is a subtle fascination foi 
many minds in these oracles from a distant shrine, 
tlie fascination of a familiar tone hoard by the 
traveller in a far country. 

Mr. KSturdy’s object in translating “Nurada Sutra’" 
is to win tho attention of English readers for tho 
Indian doctrine of JJIidti Yogay “ Salvation by liOve 
and Devotion.” We gather that ho is in strong 
sympathy wi^h SwAnii Vivekunanda, tho accom- 
plished Yogi who is at present lecturing in England 
on Indian metaphysics, and who claims to teach a 
philosophy that can servo as a basis to any religious 
system. “I direct luy attention,” the SwAmi is 
quoted as saying, “ to tlio individual, to teach him 
that ho himself is divine, and I call upon men to 
make thoniselves conscious of this divinity within ; 
and again, “I teach only the Self, hidden in the 
heart of every individual, and common to all. A 
handful of strong Inen knowing that Self and living 
in its light would revolutionise the world, evou to- 
day, as has been the case by single strong men 
before, each in his day.” One cannot but hope that 
this little series will reiicli a wider circle of students 
than has been touched by the “Sacred Books of the 
East,” or by Professor Max Miiller’s Hibbert 
Lectures of 187H, and penetrate more deeply, if loss 
widely, than Sir Edwin Arnold’s “Light of Asia. ' 
Perhaps in future volumes of tho series a little more 
help in the way of a lilstoricul introduction might 
be given to the ignorant but interested Western 
reader. It is not, however, for tho translation alone 
that we owe something to Mr. Sturdy. It would bo 
ungrateful to pass over in silence the extreme beauty 
of parts of his commentary. Here is one fine saying. 

“ Ho who loves equally everywhere need seek no 
asceticism : it will seek him as long as he has a coin 
to spend, a loaf to divide or a coat to give ” (p. 27) 
And here is another: “No religious system pre- 
tends to define Deity ; it can at the best strive with 
other systems to suspend some intellectual or 
emotional veil through which, in shining, the light 
may’ take form ” (p- nobler passage, on 

the “ lonely places ” in the depths of the heart (p. 
42), is too long to quote. The saying (p. 8), “The 
aspiration to realisation hardly eaters the minds ot 
modern AVestern people,” should give food for retlec- 
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tibn to sincere believers in Christianity. Moro 
doubtful is the assertion (p. 7) that “the great 
poesibility of realisation was, to a great extent, 
destroyed fi>r Christianity with the decay of the 
monastic system.” Realisation in the world, rather 
than realisation outside of it, was surely the ideal of 
Christ and his apostles. 


UNIVERSITY REFORM IN INDIA. 


Dr AV. U. Wilson contributes to a recent issue of 
the Ji-vieu' an important article on University 

Reform. Attempts are being made by a small but 
resolute section of the Senate of Malras TTniversity 
to introduce very necessary reforms in the adminis- 
tration of University aflairs. “There are,” writes 
Dr. AVilson, “three points on which these gentlemen 
particularly insist : and the first of these is the 
necessity of Fellows, if they are to discharge the 
duties of their office, being kept informed on all 
matters concerning the University. This object they 
propose to attain by printing and distributing to the 
IMlows of the University the minutes of all meetings 
of the ifenate. the Faculties, and the Syndicate, as is 
done in the Universities of Calcutta and Allahabad. 
The second is to make the Syndicate a more repro- 
sentative body than it is at present, and better fitted 
to discharge the important duties entrusted to it. 
The attainment of tliis object, no doubt, presents 
great difficulties, and to secure it fully many deep- 
seated and radical changes will be necessary. The 
only change now proposed consists in merely in- 
creasing the strength of the Syndicate from eight 
elected members to eleven, and so bringing it up to 
the el of the corresponding bodies in Calcutta and 
Bombay. It is, perhaps, scarcely to be expected that 
any great improvement will result from this change, 
but it will, it is Loped, have the^ effect of making 
further re-forms easier in the future. The last of the 
three reforms is one of great importance in the 
practical administration of University aii'airs. It is 
the prf)poral to dt fine the relations between the Senate 
and the Syndicate, and to require the latter body to 
recognise its responsibility to the former. To say that 
the lelations between the two bodies are at’ present 
511-d( fined is to understate the case; they are simply 
not defined at all ; the result being that di.sputes are 
constantly ari.'-ing, and the right of the Syndicate to 
exercise specific powers constantly being cliallonged.” 

Dr. AVhlson next gives a sketch of the history and 
relations to one another of the three older Indian 
Univerhties, situat^^d in the Presidency towns of 
(Calcutta, Afadras, and Bombav, and of all three to 
their English prototype, the University of London. 
It is wx‘11 known that these three institutions were 
all founded in the same year, under precisely similar 
Acts of Incorporation, and were modelled on the 
lines of London University. Dr. AVilson shews 
clearly that while London University has adapted 
itself to the requirements of the age, the Indian 
Universities stand grievously in need of reform. His 
proposals for them may be summarised thus : — 

1 . The incorporation of the graduates into a body 
having a definite legal status in the University. 

2. The institution of a number of Standing Com- 
mittees of the Senate for specified purposes. 


3. The enlargement of the syndicate and altera- 
tions in the manner of electing it. 

4 . The publication of minutes of the proceedings 
of Senate, Syndicate, and Faculties. 

5. The introduction of proxy- voting at elections. 

6. The abolition of the rule requiring members of 
tho Syndicate to reside in Madras, and its corollary, 
the introduction of a rule making retention of office 
conditional upon attendance at a certain proportion 
of mootings. 

7. The increase of the number of statutory meet- 
ings of the Senate (exclusive of the Convocation for 
conferring degrees) from one to three or four j the 
said meetings to he held preferably on Saturdays, in 
order that the largest possible number of Fellows 
may be enabled to attend. 

“ These proposals, it will be noticed, all have refer- 
ence to the government and administration of the 
University, for the previously stated reason, that 
these reforms must precede all others. The hands 
of the Syndicate are already more than full in 
carrying on the current business of tho University, 
and it has not tho time, even had it the inclina- 
tion, to engage in projects for reform in tho various 
directions in which it is necessary. iVnd for a 
private member of the Senate, or even a consider- 
able number of such members, to attempt what the 
Syndicate disapproves of, (and, generally speaking, 
it disapproves of every proposal which does not 
emanate from itself) is to court failure. 

‘‘ Space forbids my entering on the present occasion 
upon tho consideratioii of the many other reforms of 
the necessity for which an intimate acquaintance 
with the Univeri-ity for over twenty years has con- 
vinced me, and I shall therefore confine myself to 
the mere mention of two which are specially pressing. 
One of these is measures for securing a much greater 
degree of accuracy and efficiency in valuing examin- 
ation papers, particularly at the lower examinations, 
than exists at present. It is no exaggeration to say 
that, under the present system, or want of it, it is a 
toss up whether a large percentage of the candidates 
for matriculation fail or whether they pass. Another 
is the proper recognition of science as a branch of 
study and its complete separation at a certain stage 
from linguistic studies. Every attempt to combine 
such different subjects in any course of moderate 
length has failed and must alwa^^s fail, and the chief 
result of the Madras University’s efforts in this 
direction is the wholesale manufacture of graduates 
who know little English and less science.” 


ProHiding over a meeting of the East India Association, held 
at Westminster Town-hall on June '2'M, Sir Lepel Giitfeii 
said that “on the^uiie question which was now before the 
Englinh and Indian* w'orld— namely, the payment by India or 
by Engbtnd of the troops employed in the Sudan— he thought 
no person who was a true friend of India and who wished well 
to the British Government at home could possibly bo silent. 
If the honour of England and the English people w’ere to be 
considered the question could only he decided in one Vfhy. So 
long as Indian troops were employed in Africa on woik which 
was entire! V cutside those duties which were laid down in the 
India Act for tho legitimate employment of Indian troops out 
of Indian revenues, they should be paid the whole of their 
ordinary pay and ' the whole of the extraordinary expenses, 
and not one rupee should be charged to the revenues of India. 
The matter was one of veiy great importance, and the honour 
of England was distinctly involved.” 
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June Ut. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

THE SUDAN EXPEDITION. 

Mr. J. Moblby asked the Under -Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether he could now lay upon the Table any 
correspondence between Her Majesty’s Government and the 
Governments of Germany and Italy relating to recent affairs in 
the Sudan. In putting thin question to tho right hon. gentle- 
man ho would ask him whether he w'as aware that tho Italian 
Government had laid before the Italian Parliament a Green- 
book containing despat/thes and communications bearing u^n 
this verv important subject which might perhaps guide Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. CurzON : Yes, Sir ; in reply to tho last question of tho 
right hon. gentleman, I am well aware that a Green-book has 
been laid before tho Italian Parliament, and I am also familiar 
with its contents, hut it cannot be accurab’ly d(!Sf:ribed as 
relating for the most part to recent affairs in tho Sudan— (cries 
of “ Oh ” and hear, hear)— and therefore it does not bear upon 
this question. In reply to the first question, I have to say 
that there has been no corresjX)udence answering t^ this 
description with Germany. The correspondence with Italy has 
referred almost exclusively to military operations, and wuld 
not, therefore, at the present time be produced. 

Mr. J. Moeley : In refereneo to the right hon. gentleman’s 
answer to my second question, we, of course, in this Parliament 
have had no opportunity of reading the Green-book, but some 
of us, I believe, possess copies of it privately procured, and wo 
have had access, of course, to tluj piccis of the contents of that 
book published in one or two of tho London newspajwrs. I 
would ask the Yight hon. gentleman whether he eomsiders it 
ossiblo for ua to enter into the discussion which wo hopt^ to 
ave on the subieot on Thursday next without knowing wh.nt 
communications have passed between Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and tho Italian Government, and without knowing 
whether the prkis of these communications as reported— the 
prk%$ of the reports in tho Green -book— are authentic or not. 
Surely it is impossible — (cries of “ Order ! ”) — for us to discuss 
tho matter unless wo are placed on equal terras with the Italian 
Parliament P 

Mr. Quezon ; That is rather a difficult and complex question 
to answer without notice, but it does not occur to me that tho 
disouasioq on Thursday next on the question of the employmei^ 
of Indian troops in Suakin is at all neoessarilv connected wiUi 
matters that have already appeared in the Italian Greon»book. 
(Hear, hear.) 


Mr. J. Moet.ky : T nhoiild, of course, bo out of order if I 
were to attempt to argue that point. Thursday will bo tho 
ocoasiou for arguing it. But are w'e to understand from the 
right hon. gentleman that wc are not to have ilio same com- 
munications that tho Italian Government tliouglit proper to 
miiko upon the African question to the Italian Parliament P 

Mr. CuBZON : No, Sir ; J believe there is no present intention 
of laying iKjforo this PailianK’nt papers wdiich have already 
been laiel l)cforo tho Italian J’arlianu nt. 

Mr. T. G. Bowles anked whether, having seen the Italian 
Green-book, tlie right hon. gentleman w'-as aware that in that 
book there were sevt'iul despatches, and drafts of despatches, 
by Lord Salisbury, and tliai in one case whoro tlio <lraft of 
a despatch was submitted to I he Italian Government they 
oomplainiKl of it, and it was subscqut'titly corrected by Lord 
Salisbury? Is tho right hon. gentleman also awairo 

Tho Speaker : Order, order. That is a (jue.stion of which 
notice should be given. 

Mr. Labouchkbf. : lifay I ask the right hon. gentleman, on 
the same subject, whether ho can lay in tho library of tho 
House a copy of tho^Italian Green-book ? I gatlier from what 
tho right hou. gentleman says that he has it. 

Mr. CuiizON : I do not know wh«*thcr any copies Jire .availiible 
in tho Foreign Office ; I have only seen one copy myself, hut if 
there are copies available 1 shall be very happy to comply 
with the rcMpiest of thci bon. member. 

Mr. T. G. Bowles * Will the riglit hou. gentlemau give us 
those English despatches which are published in tlui Grccn- 
book ? 

Mr. Quezon : No, Sir, I cannot, witliout the aulliority of tho 
Secretary of State', agree to give any despatches at all. T have 
alreatly answered tho (juestioii put to me on that point, and 
have endeavoured to explnin that the discussion oti Tliursday 
does not appear to me to turn on tho (luestions arising out of 
that Green -book. 

Mr. T. G. Bowles: I will put do wm tho .same question for 
to-morrow. 

Mr. J. Morlky : I dcj not wish to be discourteous to the 
right hon gentlemai), but is be not aware that Lord Salisbiu'y 
in. another plac.e, ou the 1/th of March, said that Ibert* had 
been considerable commuuic.itions— that was his expression— 
with tho Italian Goreniinent? However, I will put another 
question on tho paper to the right hon. gontloman to-morrow. 

Mr. Quezon : Yes, Sir ; but may I just on that point say 
that the considerable communications have been for the most 
part by word of mouth, and such communications it is im- 
possible to lay before tho House. 

Sir Q. Dilke : With reference to the question of the hon. 
member for King’s Lynn, has not Lord Salisbury’s assent to 
the publication of all despatches been askod in the usual way 
b^ the Italian Government, and may- not the Under-Seeretaij 
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of State therefore ansnino that the despatches laid before the 
Italian Parliament may be laid before this Honso ? 

Mr. BALrouK • T think it must be evident to the House that 
it is very inconvenient that the Under Secretary should be 
pressed without notice for an answer to such qiicHtiona. After 
all, there are two days before the debate comes on in rep:ard to 
the Suakin troops, and T would beg the right hon. gentleman 
to put the question dowm on the paper. 

June 2nd. 

housp: of commons. 

INDIAN TROOPS FOB THE SUDAN. 
THE RESOLUTION POSTPONED. 

Mr. J. Mobley asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether he would, before Tliursday, lay beh're the Houwe any 
telegrams that had passed with the Government of li«lia as to 
the despatch of an Indian force to Simkin. 

Ijord G. Hamilton : Although I could not irive th<‘ tele- 
grau'S, yet Her Majesty’s Government consider that the House 
should bo in possession of the views of the Indian Government 
before any discussion takes place upon the despatch of Indian 
troops to Sunkin, and I am considering how that object can 
best be attained. 

Mr. iT. Mobley : I may say that I only put the word 
“telegrams” in the question because I understood the noble 
lord the other day promised my right hon. friend and hon. 
friends behind me that the telegrams should be produced. 

Mr. Buchanan asked the right hon. gentleman whether he 
had arranged with the liome Government that all clmrges for 
extra allowun<’ea, pensions, or gratuities to officers or soldiers 
of the Indian for(je sent to Suakin, and charges for jpenaions or 
gratuities to the families of officers or soldiers ot the force 
killed or disabled during tho expedition, slujuld l>e i)aid by 
the Imperial Exchequer ; and whether, to avoid loss by 
delay in the settlement of accounts between tho two Govern- 
ments, he would secure, as was done when tho Indian troops 
went to Malta, an advance from the Treasury to cover 
temporary outlays by India on Imperial account. 

Lord G. Hamilton : It has been arranged that all extra 
expenses shall be homo by the Treasiu'y, and this term 
includes such charges as are mentioned in the first part of tho 
question. 

As soon as an estimate can be obtaipod from India as to 
tlie amount of extra expenditure incurred on Imperial account, 
application will be made to the Treasury for an advance. 

Mr. Buchanan asked the right bon. gentleman what was 
the nature and miinh«T of the force of all arms that was being 
sent from India to Suakin. 

Lord G. Hamilton : The force consists of 

British Offict^rs 
and Non-Com- 
missioned Officjers 

One Regiment Native Cavalry ., L'l 

One Native Mountain Battery . . o 

One Company Sappers and Miners . . 7 

Two Regiments Native Infantry . . 2() 

Total .. .. 51 2,407 

Mr. John Mobley asked tho ITndor Secirciary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether he would lay upm the Table any 
Despatches from Her Majesty’s Govemment relating to East 
African affairs, which had recently been laid liefore the Italian 
Parliament. 

Mr. eVnzON : I shall bo happy to lay upon the Table any 
despatches which answer the description of the right hon. 
gentleman. I do not, however, think there are more than ono 
or two. 

Mr. Gibson. Bowles asked the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Atfairs whether Her Majesty’s Government had given atten- 
tion to tho Green Book recently published by the Italian 
Government, containing correspondence relative to Italian 
proceedings in Africa ; 

Whether, on 19th February, 1896, Her Majesty’s Qovem- 
ment submitted confidentially to tho Italian Ambassador in 
the draft of a despatch proposed to ho sent h^ I^rd 


Salisbury in reply to a letter from Has Mangasha, the son of 
King John of Abyssinia : 

Whether, at the request of the Italian Ambassador in London, 
Her Majesty’s Govemment corrected the draft despatch, and 
on 28th February, 1896, submitted to the Ambassador another 
and different draft, containing the declaration that Italy was 
the friend and ally of this country : 

Whether the consent of Her Majesty’s Govemment to the 
publii'atlou of its despatches and drafts was asked for and 
obtained by the Italian Government before publishing the 
same: 

And, whether Her Majesty’s Govemment propose to lay 
before the House the correspondence relative to tho Italian 
operations in Africa, including any detmatohes which passed 
between the Italian Government and Lord Rosebery’s Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. CuBzoN : The answer to the first and second paragraphs 
is in the affirmative. In answer to the third paragraph 
Her Majesty’s Government is on friendly terms with the 
Government of Italy and also with the Government of 
Abyssinia. But it would clearly be improper that we 
should at tho present juncture lay before the House the 
language which we have used in any attempts wo may have 
made to improve the ndations of those two Powers. The 
answer to the fourth paragraph is in tho negative. As to 
tho fifth paragraph. The present opportunity is not a fitting 
ono for laying papers on the Table of the House dealing with 
operations still pending. Wlien peace is restored the Govern- 
ment will bo happy to consider what papers can properly be 
laid on the Table. 

Mr. T. G. Bowles : With regard to the third paragraph of 
the question, I think there is some confusion. May T ask 
whether tho right hon. gentleman can answer categorically 
that paragraph F 

Mr Quezon : That is the paragraph I have answered in the 
negative, and no further reply is necessary. (Laughter.) 

Mr. T. G. Bowles : That is no answer at all. 

Mr. Gibson Boavxes then asked the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs wheth(3r, in December, 1895, Tier Majesty’s 
Govemment received a request from the Italian Govemment to 
allow Italian troops to he disembarked and to pass through 
Zeila iu order to operate against tlie Abyssinians, which request 
was supported by Count liatzfeldt, tho German Ambassador in 
London : 

Wlietber the India Office opiK)sed the giving of this oonsent, 
hilt was overruled by Lord Salisbury : 

Whether Lord Salisbury, on 26th February, 1896, telegraphed 
to Aden to authorise tho examination by Italian officers of 
Duncarota roads as an anchorage for Italian vessels of war : 

Whether the delay of this authorisation to that date was duo 
to the opposition of tho India Offliso, which was overruled by 
Lord Salisbury : 

Whether ho could say on whiit gniuuds the India Office 
opposed the lauding of Italian troops at Zeila and the examina- 
tion of the anoliorage at Duncareta, and on what grounds Lord 
Salisbury overruled the opposition : 

And, whether Tier Mincsty’s Govemment proposed to lay 
upon the Table of this House the Corrospondenoe on those 
subjects. 

Mr. (JuBZON : Certain facilities were asked for by the Italian 
Government, which involved a permission to pass through some 
portions of Her Majesty’s Somali Coast Protectorate. After 
consultation with the Indian Government Her Majesty’s 
Government expressed their willingness to concur in this 
suggestion subjnet to tho limitations necessary to prevent it 
from trenching on the rights of other Powers. No final con- 
clusion was arrived at, but tho details of the negotiations in- 
volved questions at issue with the Governments of Italy and 
Franco, and the facto Government of Harrar, and I do not 
think the matter is one on which the House will require mo to 
give fuller details. 

Mr. Labouchkbe : With regard to all these depatches did I 
not understand tho right hon. gentleman to say in the discussion 
yesterday that he would lay in tho Library of the House the 
Italian Green -book, whicli contains every despatch which the 
right hon. gentleman says he will not give to the House of 
Commons ? 

Mr. CimzoN : The hon. gentleman is not oorreot in both the 
Btatemeotfl which he has made. I said I would lay the Green- 


Natives of 
all ranks. 

500 

205 

108 

1,474 
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Iwok^ if I found that there was more than one copy at the 
Forei^ Office. I find there in only one copy — (laughter) —and 
that i8 under examination by inywelf. (Konowcd laugh f.er.) 
As to the second part of the tjucation the dospatcihes wlii(jh I 
have promised to lay on the Table arc those asked for by the 
right hon. gentleman which liave already appeared in the 
Italian Green-book and of which J think there are but one or 
two copies. 

Mr. T. G. Bowles : I wish to ask wliether ho has also 
received a second Italian Green - 1 xjok f 

Mr. CuEZON : I have received more than that ; I have 
received throe. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Labouoiiebe asked the Under Secretary of Strite for 
Foreign Affairs, whether a (iomrnunication was received by 
Her Majesty’s Government on 10th March from the Italian 
Ambassador in London, to the ell'ect that the Governor of 
Massowah had telegraphed that 10,000 Dervishes were said 
to be hovering around Kassala, and asking whether Tfor 
Majesty’s Government would decide to make a diversion by an 
advance on the Nile ; whether tlie next day telegraphic orders 
were sent U) Lord Cromer directing him to make a military 
diversion towards Dongola ; and whether, before the advance 
was ordered, the Egyptian Goveniment had been (•.oii.*<ulted 
on the matter and expressed its approval. 

Mr. CuHZON : Some time before tbe communications alluded 
to by the hon. gentleman, tlie (piestion of an advance against 
the Dervishes had been under discussion with the Egyptian 
Government, who were anxitms that such operations should bo 
uudortakon in order to insure tlio security of Egypt. With 
resiHict, however, to the time and ciriiumstancc'-i ol tlio aisfion 
which Her Majesty’s Goveninicut sanctioned, wc were un- 
doubtedly influenced by the representations wliieh wii rc<;eived 
from the Italian Goveniment of the danger to wliich the 
Italian position at Kassala was exposed, the fall of which 
place at that time, would have involved a serious menaeo to 
the security of Egyptian territory. 

Mr. J. MoiiLEY : Do we understand that, Her Majesty’.s 
Government had under I'onsidei’ation communications from 
Egypt as to th<^ threatened udvanco of the Dervishes before 
the 10th of March— that is to say, before (he Italian 
Ambassador waited uixm Lord Salisbury ? 

Mr. CiTEZON : Yes, Sir. Tliero had bec*n eomTnunieations 
between Her Majesty’s Government and Lord Oromor on 
behalf of the Egyptian Goveniment prior to that date as te 
the danger to Egyptian territory if a Dervish victory or a 
Dervish advance occurred. 

Sir C. Dilkb: Are the Government under present circum- 
stances still of opinion that Loid Cromer’s despatches cannot 
be laid before Parliament 'i 

Mr. CuBZON : I do not understand how that quostiou arises, 
and I do not think it desirable to depart from the ordinary 
custom in regal’d to this matter. 

Sir 0. Dilke : It arises out of the answer just given. The 
right hon. gentleman alluded to despatches communicated 
through Lord Cromer as to the views of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment in regard to an advance by the Dervishes. Cannot they 
be laid before Parliament P 

Mr. CuBZON : No, I cannot dispart from tbe ordinary rule. 

Mr. Bali^oub : I have to state with regard to the arrange- 
ments made for the debate on the subject of the ojnploym'*nt 
of Indian troops in Egypt, that my noble friend the Sjcrctary 
of State for Iiiaia^coinmuniciited to me after (luestion time 
last night, a telegraphic message which he iial received 
from the Indian Government, earnestly pressing that the 
matter should not bj gone on with until Her Majesty’s 
Government had received and cousidered a despatch em- 
bodying their views on the subject. That is a request which 
we cannot refuse, and under those circumstances I am 
afraid I must ask the House to pass from the arrangement 
fixed for Thursday, and allow the matter to stand over to a 
later day. 

Mr. J. Moblkt said that the House was, of course, bound 
to aooept the position stated by the right hon. goritlenivn, but 
he understooa the Secretary of State for India to have stated a 
few minutes before that he would produce the views of the 
Indian Government, with a view to the discussion on Thursday. 

Lord G. Hamilton : I said before the discussion took place, 
not before Thursday. 


Mr. .J. Mobley : Oli, I beg jiardon ; but wo ought to have 
an understanding that the earliest possible day will be found 
for the discussion of tho general subject of the employ- 
ment of the Indian troops. We hold that the consent of 
Parliament is a necessary condition to their employment, and 
wo press for an early «lay, no matter what may be the views of 
the Indian Government as to the (charge for those troops. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr. Baleoub: It would hr improper for me to argue tho 
the que.stiou last raised, hut 1 think the right hon. gentleman 
will feel that it is absolutely impossible for us to do more than 
give tho earliest day wc ciu after tho despatch of tho Indian 
Government has been received, and time has been given to my 
noble friend to consider it. I do not think that ought to otxjupy 
a very long period— not more than a fortnight or three weeks. 

Sir W. IfABrjouBT : 1 undta, stand that a despatch is coining. 
How long will it take to rcacli this e/ountry ? 

Mr. Balkoub : A fortnight or three weeks. 

Sir W. Haucoitut : Docs the right hon. gentleman say we 
shall have no opporlimity ot' discussing the ifespatch of troops 
to SuHlcin apart from tin* (pn stiou of who is to pay, which is a 
subsidiary (piestion altogctlicr r Wo desire to have an oppor- 
tunity of (liscussiug tlic suhj(>c( of the despatch of the troops. 

Mr. Bali’oiju : f think tho right hon. gontlomaii will feel 
that he cauuot a^k tho Govcrnin.Mt to give two days to this 
discussion. ’I’ho right hoii, ^ciithmian appears to have for- 
gotten that under his own ( JoverniUi’ut in 18S.5 tho troops were 
actually engaged before a resolution was br.jught bel.Te tho 
House at all. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Lahououeuk: Then 1 ])cg to say that it is not beyond 
the bound.s ot ju’obability that we may take a day. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Allan (for Sir E. GouivI.ky) asked tho First Lord of the 
Admiralty wlnithor he was aware that, jirior to the Nile 
expedition for the relief of the late General Gordon, tho naval 
and military, advisors of the Egyptian Government recoin- 
raonded that a flotilla of irotn hid luonilors, armed with quick- 
firiiig guns, should bo built for the purjioso of patrolling and 
holding the Nile as far as the Bahr-el-Gha/al ; and whether it 
was the intention of Her .Majesty's Govornmont to cnustruct 
and dospateh in time for the next rising of the Nile craft of 
this description, and suitable for passing tho rapids wholly 
or otherwise, for the purpose of assisting in the capture of 
Dongola, Berber, and Khartum. 

Mr. Goscuen : Three stcra-wboel protected steamers are 
now being built for tln^ Egyptian Government for sorviee on 
the Nile, and are to* be d(‘livercd in the course of tho next 
three months. They are specially designed for this servioe, 
and will have an armament <»f (puck-firing guns. 

THE SUGAR GANE INDUSTRY IN BOMBAY. 

Mr. Bhow.vaoohek asked tho Secretary of State for India— in 
view of tho fact that the (rovemmont of India issued a resolu- 
tion in 1882 in which they expre.ssed a desire that all possible 
(meouragement should be hold out to tho development of sugar 
cane industry in the B jmh ly Presidency, and tho Government 
of Bombay acting up.m this instructio.! held out hopes in 1883 
and 188f to tho proprietor of a sugar refinery in Poona that he 
would be allowed to efl’(-*ct ndail sale of rum (which was a bye- 
product of sugar manufacture) under siinilar conditions to 
tho.so which were adopted in Madras and other parts of India, 
and that in consequence of this privilege being withheld the 
sugar refinery at Poona had to be closed in 1 892-— whether, as 
a moans of reviving and developing this industry in Bombay, 
ho would recommend l.he local governments to give all sugar 
rofiuerios tho privilege of selling rum under the same oondi- 
tiuus as prevail at Madras and elsewhere. 

Lord Georok Hamilton: I have no oomploto information 
about the Poona sugar t'aotery to which my hon. friend refers, 
but a copy of his question will he forwarded to the Government 
of India and their atteiitioii will be drawn to the matter. 

ALLEGED ILLICIT TRADE IN AMMUNITION. 
Mr. Biiownaooeke asked tho Secretary of State for India 
whether his attention had been drawn to btateuienta reoently 
made in the Pioneer to the effeot that a largo illicit trade was 
carried on in ammunition between tho regular Afghan soldiers 
and the tribesmen in tho Hindu Kush, aud that during the 
Chitral oampaigu a eoiisignmeat of Kabul made am-nuaitiou 
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was s« ut info Rajour from the Sipah Salar’a camp beyond 
A'^nuir, alst> tfiuf as rcaranls Martini -lleiiry ritloH the tribes had 
an abiiii'lant. .‘<upj>ly of oartridjifes the majority of which had 
not eomo fTian I Tab a ; 

And, vshcthcr any nieasiircH could l>e taken by the Govorn- 
inent of India, throa}.rh His Highness the Amir of Afghan- 
istan, to . lu-ck or prevent such transfer t)f miiiiitionH of war to 
thi' {rd'o^men. 

Lord (JKora.E Hamilton; I have been unable to trace the 
statt Tuonf.s in the Fiutu'rr to which my hon. friend refers, nor 
liave I any olHcial inibrinafion on the subjei’t. I wilt, how- 
ever, Tri ke fiirllnr iiupiiries. 

June 4 /A. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS: 

THE COTTON DUTIES. 

On t] •' motion of Sir W. Wedderbum an Address woe 
pi\s. nted lor “ lletiini of Opinions and reasons entered in tlio 
Miiiutt ot file I'nuecdings of the Secj*etary of State in 
Couneil. under Ul jind ‘j‘2 Vict., c. lOG, s. 2.‘{, with reference to 
the desfciteh of the 2nd day of April, 189G, to the Goveninient 
of Ind’ I. leiviiur to their operations Acts 2 and 8 of 18‘.)() on 
the ‘'ii]e,( ( t of the Indian Taritf Act and the Cotton Duties.” 

DHEA FIBRE. 

Sir .Tit-i.; i[ Llfsk U' ked the Secretary of State for India 
whelle i’ Ills 'tteiition laid been called to the recent discovery 
tif I’l' tt s-.u r.ihb rbt'ek (loine.ss of an alleged method of treat- 
ing 1 \a .1 111 1 .' on an ei laioinical and eil'cetivo basis : 

.\iid, having r.gard bt tlio great importauco of such a 
dix teerv in coimeetion with both the agricultural and manu- 
f.ietunng indiL-^tries of India and the Homo textile manu- 
fjutiire', if he would cause enquiries to be made with tho 
object of devrdupiiig tho production of this fibre. 

Lord (Jr.oRitii Hamilton: My attention has not been called 
to tlie process mentioned in the hon. member’s question ; but 
if it has a commercial value, I have no doubt that it will 
receive attention from those who are specially interested in the 
■subject. As at present advised, I see no ground for any 
olheial enquiry. 

RE-SKTTLEMENTS IN JABALrUR. 

Sir William WKj/UFiRnruN asked the Secretary of State for 
India w la ther he was aware that in the Jabalpur Division of 
the Central ihoiincps the recent re-scttlement enhanced the 
land revenue and other jmblic charges beyond the limitations 
pre*-* nbed by tho (Jovernment of Imlia, letter No. 451, of 
2‘Uh Auunist, l8S7 . whether GO per cent, was recognised as a 
reaM.natjle limit of enhancement; and whether 'the recent 
enhaiicemeutN in .Jabalpur exceeded GO per cent, and left no 
margin ot profit jo the proprietor : 

Whethia- tlicre was no canal irrigation in the Central Pro- 
vinces, and that the principal crops hud failed for the last 
three years ; 

And, whetlur he would move the Government of India to 
moflity the new settlement, and would suspend its operation 
for tile picsent, having legurd to tho existing agricultural 

di‘(tre'^s. 

Lord (I]’oii(iK Hamilton; It is the fact that the recent 
enhanc(>nient.s of land revenue in some of the districts of the 
JaLnlpur division have exeeedeil 60 per cent. It is not tho 
fact tnat no margin of profit is left to the proprietor. Speak- 
ing generally, the shan* of the rental left to the landlord is 
every win re 40 pfr (‘exit. , in many cases it is .50 per exmt. or 
upwards. 

There is no canal irrigation in the Central Provinces. In 
two di.stri* ts and part of a third district, out of the eighteen 
districts which eoiiqxise the Central Provinces, there has been 
serious failure or shortness ( f erop for three years, 

l.arge su'jpeusifjns and remissions of land revenue have been 
granted in trie twr» districts of Sangor and Damoli, and partial 
suspensions elsew^here. 1 do not propo.se tr) move the Govern- 
ment i.f India to modify the settlement. 

• STATE LANDLfJltDISM IN MADRAS.” 

Sir William WKimBuriuaN asked the Secretaiy of State for 


India, whether an answer had been received from tho Madras 
Government to his despatch of 1898 regarding improvements 
in tho system of dealing with land revenue defaulters ; if so, 
whether a further despatch on the subject had been sent to the 
Madras Government ; and whether he would lay upon tho 
Table of the House the whole correspondence, including the 
letters of Mr. Alexander Rogers, late member of Council in 
Bombay ; 

And, whether his attention had been drawn to a tabular 
statement at page 180 of the current mimW of the journal 
India, purporting to set forth, from documents at the India 
Office, all tho material figures as to which ho stated that it was 
necessary to refer to tho Government of Madras. 

Lord Oeoroi: Hamilton: An answer has been received from 
the Government of Madras and a further despatch has been 
sent to them on the subject of land revenue defaulters. There 
will be no objection to laying on the Table the correspondence 
when it is concluded. I have not seen tho paper to which tho 
hon. member refers in tho second paragraph of his question. 

WHERE IS THE FRONTIER:'' 

Sir William WEDDEHnuBN asked tho Secretary of State for 
India, whether his attention had Ixien drawn to a statement in 
tho I'imes of India of 18th April last, that a military force had 
proceeded from Wana to Ilaidari, Tach, and Sarwakai, and 
that military posts wore being constructed at those places : 

And, whether those plae,os were beyond the external frontiers 
of British India ; and, if so, whether under Section 5.5 of tho 
Government of India Act of 1858, tlio oonseni of both Houses 
of Parliament would bo obtained for this expenditure. 

Lord Georok Hamilton : The places mentioned in tho lion, 
member’s que.stion are not lx*yoTid tho I'xternal frontiers of 
Her Majesty’s Indian possessions : tho section which ho cites, 
thoroforo, does not apply to tho caso. 


June t’jih. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE SUDAN EXPEDITION. 

Mr. John Morlky asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether tho statement in the telegram of Pitli 
March, 189G, as it appeared in tho papers recently laid before 
the Italian Parliament, from the Italian Ambassador in London 
to the ISIinister of Foreign Affairs in Romo, was correct, namely, 
that “Lord Salisbury, after a meeting of the Cabinet, tele- 
graphed to Lord Cromer to take steps for executing a military 
demonstration towards Dongola, with a view to making a 
diversion in our favour ’ ’ : 

Whether, in taking this decision, Her Majesty’s Government 
acted on tho advic-o of Lord Cromer : 

And whether any communication took place with the other 
European Powers in regard to such a military demonstration, 
iTofore or after tho decision of the Oovomment. 

Mr. Geobok N. Cubzon: Lord Cromer was informed by 
telegraph on March 12th that Her Majesty’s Government had 
decided to authorise an advance of Egyptian troops in tho 
valley of tho Nile for the security of the Egyptian frontiers, 
and also as a diversion in favour of Kassala. As I have twice 
previously stated in reply to similar questions, Hor Majesty’s 
Government had, before this decision was arrived at, been in 
commimication with I^ord Cromer and the military authorities 
in Egypt, who had expressed the opinion that a forward move- 
ment against the Dervishes should be made in view of the 
position of Kassala. No previous consultation took place with 
tho European Powers. But they were informed afterwards 
that Her Majesty’s Gkivemment had authorised the advance of 
Egyptian troops, and tho objects of the expedition were ex- 
plained to them. 

Mr. J. Mobley : I may, perhaps, ask the right hon. gentle- 
man whether there is any serious objection to producing the 
communication made to Lord Cromer on March 1 2th. 

Mr. CuBZON ; No doubt the Secretary of State will consider 
the proprie^ of including that and any other papers in any 
collection of documents that may subsequently be laid before 
tho House. 

Mr. J. Mobley: May we know when that collection of 
papers is likely to be made ? (Hear, hoar.) 
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Mr. CuRZON ; That is a (luostion that I cannot answer 
without notice. 

Mr. J . Moelky : Will the collection of papers also include 
the Gommuuicatiun made to the foreign Powers to which the 
right hon. gentleman has referred? 

Mr. CuBZON ; That, again, is a matter which, of course, I 
must submit to the judgment of the Secretary of State. 

Mr. CouETNEY : The right luni. gentleman in his principal 
answer has repeated again the ambiguous word “who.” 
(Hear, hear.) i would ask him if the word “who” in 
this answer refers to Lord (Jromer as well as to the military 
authorities ? 

Mr. CUEZON : I apologise if my grammar is uuaccoptable to 
the House, hut, as on previous octiasions, so now, tno word 
“ who ” refers to both parties. 

Mr. JoitN Mouley aske<l the Seorotary of State for India 
whether the question of the despatch of an Indian force to the 
Sudan, and of the proportion of the ohargo of the for< 3 e, had 
been considered by the Indian Ck)uncil. 

Lord Gboiioe Hamilton : Jloth the questions referred to by 
the right hon. gentleman were considered by the Indian 
Council before I gave notice of the resolution winch is awaiting 
discussion. 

^ Mr. J. Moeley : I believe it is the practice in a case of this 
kind, if there should bo any dissentientM in the India Council, 
their names are produced in this House. That was done, 1 
understand, in the case of the cotton duties and the Contagious 
Hiseasos Act, and i wish to know will that i>ro(!cilent ho 
followed in the present case ? 

LordG. Hamilton : I hav(' not the slightest fihjcclion if the 
right hon. gentlemen wishes them, 

Mr. J. MoiiLKY : Then the noble lord will lay them on tho 
Table of the I fouse r 

Lord Cr. Hamilton- Vos. 


Jwk’ ^th, 

HOUSE OE COMMONS. 

PROGRESS AND CONDITION OF INDIA. 

East India (Progress and Condition). Paper (presented 5th 
June) to bo printed. [No. 218.] 

THE ARREST ON A HAIDARABAD RAILWAY. 

Mr. PiCKEBSOiLL asked tho Secretary of State for India 
whether his attention liad been called to the ease of Mr. 
Yusuf uddin, a talukdar in the service of tho Haidarabad State, 
who was reecntjy arrested at a railway station in His High- 
ness the Nizam’s dominions, under the authority of a warrant 
issued by a British magistrate in the Punjab : 

Could he state what was the precise nature of tho charge 
against Mr. Yusuf uddin : 

Were there any precedents for effecting an arrest, under the 
warrant of a British magistrate, on railway property in India 
outside British territory, except for oll'eiicos committed on or 
in connexion with railways or railway trains : 

Was there any statutory authority nndor which the warrant 
against Mr. Yusuf uddin could bo exeinitcd in the eircumstancos 
stated : ^ 

And, if the warrsint was executed in virtue of an tulminis- 
trativo regulation of tho railway department, would he suggest 
to the Indian Covemment the propriety of placing tho pro- 
cedure in such cases on a statutory basis. 

Lord G-boeob Hamilton : My attention has been drawn to 
the case, and 1 find that ihc Judicial Committee of tho Privy 
Council has given leave to enter an appeal raising tbo question 
whether the arrest was legal. 

I cannot enter into any discussion of a matter whii^h is 
sub 

REPORTED EXECUTION OP INDIAN MERCHANTS. 

Sir WiLMAM Houldswoetk asked the Secretary of State for 
India if his attention had been drawn to a report of the execu- 
tion of twenty-three loading Indian merchants at Kilwa, in 
German East Africa, for alleged complicity in a rebellious 
rising in that district : 


And if he could give any information on the subject. 

Mr. Okouue Cuhzon : We have heard nothing at the Foreign 
Oftiee of the alleged execution of Indian merchants at^Kilwa, 
nor have 1 seen anywhere the report to which my hon. friend 
alludes. 


Jane 9th. 

HOUSE 0 E COMMONS. 

INDIAN TRDOPS AT SUAKIN. 

Sir Charles Dilkf. asked the First Lord of tho Treasury, 
wlicther, pending appeal, it would he necessary to find for tho 
Sudan and for the Indian expedition hj 
Suakin monies other than those held by the mixed tribunals to 
have been illegally advanced by Mr. Money and others from 
the Reserve Fund . 

And, wbetber it was inhuulod by Her Majesty’s Qovernment 
to invito Parliament to eoino to the lielp ot tho Egyptian 
Govenimeiil in respect of such charges. 

The CitANi’ELLOR OF TiiK ExoTiKQUKB : Tlio aiiswcr to the 
first part of the question is no. So far as the Egyptian opera- 
tions are coneorned, the (‘vtraordiniiry expenses ot the Indian 
garrison in the Sudan will, 1 think, in accordance with the 
usual pra<-tiee, htj di'l’r.iyed out of tho Treasury chest. Of 
e.ourse in what way the Treasury chest will be repaid is a 
question for future (onsideration. Tho second question is 
under the consideration of the Government. 

Mr. Dalziel iiujuireil whether they were to understand that 
tho right hon. geiith triaii adhered to the declaration ho made 
ill intro<lueing tht» Budget. 

The CiiA.veKTj,oE OF TifE EiVctiKuUKU : Certainly. Of course 
at that time J flid not anticipate the decision of the tribunal. 
That decision is subject to appeal, and [ have every hope it 
will be set aside. 

Sir C. Dilke : Witlumt desiring to press the Government 
to-day on a matter which they state is under consideration, 
will they be prepared to tell us, at all events soon, what is tho 
rate of expendUiire and from what actual souri-c it is being 
met at tho presinit time ? 

Tho CiixNrKLLOR OF TitE Exchequee ! Tlio Egyptian ox- 
peudituro is, of course, being mot by Egyptian funds, which 
aro by no means limiled to tho C500,O00 which has boon 
already advanced.* 

Mr. DxLZiEJi : Will this bo the case until the appeal is hoard 
which, 1 understand, will n(*t be until October? Will that bo 
tho source in tlie moanliine ? 

The SrRAKER: I think notice should bo given of that 
question. 

Tho CiiANOELLOii OF THE E.xoiieuuee : Perhaps 1 may bo 
alloweil to say ttiat there is nothing in what has oocurod which 
muko.N any ditfori'iiee, in niy opinion, in tho position in which 
wo at present stand. 

t!une lO^A. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
PETITION. 

Singh, Sirdar Bhai -Tasmir.- - Petition from Cis Sutlej, for 
inquiry into his ease, to lie upon the Table. 


June 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

INDIAN TROOPS AT SUAlilN. 

MINUTES OF THE INDIAN COLTNCIL. 

On the motion of Mr. John Moeley, a return was granted 
of opinions and roiisous entered in tho Minutes of the I'ro- 
ceodings of tho Seorotary of State of India in Council, on tho 
16th day of May, under 21 and 22 Viot., c. 106, s. 23, with 
roforoneo- to tho expenses of the troops to bo despatched to 
Africa in aid of tho Kgyptiam troops. 
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THK INA ASXON OF KAFIBISTAN. 

Mr. AfiTiruvi rE\sK u.skril th(« Secretary of State for India 
whether he had any furtiier nif(»rmaiioii on the subject of the 
Amir’s action in Ivatirlstau. 

Lord (iKOKJtK llASiri I’ON 1 have received a letter from the 
(lovernmcnt oi’ India on tac* whole suhjei t referred tt» in the 
hon member’s question, and 1 shall be happy to lay the correa- 
jxmdence upon th<' Table if the hon. member will move for it. 

TNDT.VN TROOPS AT SFAKIK. 

Mr. (Tin.sox 13 o\w.ks asked the Chanctdlor of tin* Exchequer 
whether he could .sl,iU* the amount of the cash balance at jxresent 
in the Trt>.isuiy chest : 

AVhether it was in acc(U'danc(> wdlh the ’rreasury chest 
Regulations to make, out of tliat chest, advances b) the Indian 
(lovernnient for the ordinary or extraoniinary expenses of 
Indian troops, or for the direi t piiyment of svndi expenses 

Whether he pioposed to submit to this House a vote to pro- 
vide the money for rcpayimait to the Treasury chest of any 
sums ho might expend out of that chest for the expedition to 
tsuakin of Indian iroops : 

And, whether there w.is any prtjcedent for ]>aying the ex- 
pense of a military expedilion out of the Treasury xhest 
without such expedition liaving previously been sanctioned hy 
rarliament. 

The CjuxcKi.i.oR oi iiii: Exchequer; The exact cash 
hal.mce in the Tiea^uiy eiied fund at any particular moment 
cannot he stated, us ii depeiuls on the balances in the hands of 
sevi'iMl accounting otticers iii the various parts of tie* world. 
'The answer l.o the "uond piragraph of tho question is yes. 
The ,\ct of 1S77 authorises tin* 'rreasury to employ the fund in 
making tA^inporary .idv.ineo for any public service, b) he n'paid 
out of moneys apjTopriated iiy r.irliament to .sueli servu-e, or 
“ out of any other moneys applicable thereto.” .Any advance 
out of tin* chest on account of the expedition at Suakin must, 
therefore, be lepaid either by a vote of this House or by the 
l^lgyptian (J-ovenunent. riie answer to the last paragraph of 
the question is yi's. 


\'2tk 

nous E 0 E COMMONS. 

THK CorroN DUTIES. 

East India (Indian T.iriff Act and tho Cotton Duties), — 
Return (presented 11th June), to be printed# (No. 220.) 

THE INVASION OF KAFIRfSTAN. 

East India (Kafiristam, — On tho motion of Mr. Arthur 
Pease, a Return was grauted of “Copies of Correspondence 
relating to Afghan jiroceeilings in Kafiristan.” 

June lf)ih. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

RETIREMENT OF ONCOVENANTED OFFICERS. 

Mr. Rauxes asked the Se. rdary of State for India whether 
the Uoveriirnent of India had been moved to rcdiuai the 
minimum service of uncovenantod offteers for voluntaiy retire- 
ment on pension from years to 2.'), in accordance with the 
evidence of the financial representative of the India Oflfii'u 
before the Select Committee of the House, and in accordance 
with the ol)^orvationB of the ( Ihairman of that Committee, then 
lender Secretary of StatA^ for India. 

Lord Geohoe Hamilton : Tlie Secretary of State has made 
no smdi suggestion to the (Jovt*riiment of India. 

I may add that I liave not been able to trace tho sbitemonls 
to which my honourable friend rofurs in support of the change 
which he apparently advoe,ub*s. 

THE JHALAWAR CASE. 

Mr. Hebuebt Rohbets ask^d the Secretary of State for 
India whether he could state when the Jhalawar Dcnisitioa 
Papers would bo laid upon the Table of the House ; 

Whether ho e.ould inform tho House as to what arrango- 
mouts had boon made for the Mah.'irajk’s future and allowauces: 


And whether the son of the deposed Maharajfi would be 
treated as tho future ruler of the State of Jhalawar. 

Lord Gko. Hamilton : Tho Papers to be presented are in 
type, and will be laid on the Table as soon as the Printers can 
finish the work. 

Tho question of suciesaion, which involves some difficult 
issues, ynd the final arrangemonts for the late Mahfirkj Riina’s 
rchidence and allowances, are engaging tho attention of the 
Government of India. 

THE INDIA MEDAL. 

Captain Chalonre askod the Secretary of State for India, 
whether, inahmuch as the India Medal wiis given for tho 1863 
Waziri expedition, mid also for the 189«) expedition against 
the same tribe, when the only fight (vi/. : at Wano) was 
previous to the expi'ditiou being sent, and out of which it arose 
ho would consider the ijuestiou with a view to granting the 
India Medul b» those who teok part in the 1881 expedition, in 
which there was a fight. 

Lord Geoeok Hamilton; I can only refer my hon. friend 
to the reply given by my predecessor to a somewhat similar 
que.stiou on the 23rd July, 1894, nor could I re-open the ques- 
fion hy reconsidering tho request to grant a modal for an 
expedition which took place fifteen years ago. 


June HVh. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE TENURE OF REGIMKNTAIi COMMANDS. 

iSir SKVMOirii Kino asked iho Seiiretary of State for India 
whether jiny recommendations hud been received from the 
Commaiider-iTi-Cliief in India in favour of granting to any 
offii'er or officers wlio liad been in actual coinmand of Native 
regiments for the logiihition period of seven years an extension 
of command for one or two years . 

Whether fliere was any precedent for such an extension of 
eommatid in the ease of the completion of seven years’ service 
in the Indian Army : 

AVhether his attention had been called to tho fact that an 
assurance had been given by the Secretary of State for War 
that in the British Army, when tonuro of regimental command 
was limited by tho regulations Ui four years, in every case 
Xi'hen two years’ extension was allowed hy Royal Warrant and 
H'sked for, the manner in which exteiisieu would alfect tho 
promotion of officers of lower rank would be carefully con- 
sidered : 

Whether he was aware that, even wdth tho tenure of com- 
mand limited to seven years, .there would be many officers now 
serving us Stjuudron and Wing Commanders who would never 
obtain a full period uf command, and that if this tenure was 
fixtended their ehaiices of attaining tho command would be 
still further diminished : 

Ai d whether he would give a similar assurance to the Indian 
Army te that given to the British Army, that no extensions of 
cDimnand would be sanctioned without a careful consideration 
of tlio ell’ect of such extension upon the prospects of officers of 
lower ranks. 

t; Lord Gkoroe Hamilton : Tho extensions of the tenure of 
regimental commands referred to in the first question are per- 
missible under the Indian regulations in certain cases. They 
are granted at tho discretion of tho Government of India on 
iho recommendation of the Commander-in-Chief in India, and 
do not require the sanction or approval of the Secretary of 
State. 

No other extensions have ever been granted. 

EXCHANGE COMPENSATION ALLOWANCE. 

Sir Seymoue Kino asked the Secretary of State for India, 
whether, with regard to the exchange compensation allowance^ 
it had boon decided that those offioers whose salaries were 
regulated by statute would not only be debarred from receiving 
the allowance in future but would be called upon to refund 
moneys already received. 

Whether, if this decision had been arrived at by the Oovem- 
ment of India, consideration had been given to the ruinous 
effect of requiring officers, to whom the Oovurnment had been 
paying tho compensation for years, without demur, ou the 
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gTouiid admitted generally in the case of Indian Civil Servants 
that they were fairly entitlod to some compensation for the 
loss to wnich they were siihjectcd by the fall in the exchange, 
to recoup out of their dimitiished salaries considerable arrears 
of money which they had received under Government sanction 
and expended in goofl faith : 

And, whether lie would rocoTisider the decision. 

Tjord Geoboe Hamilton : The question as to the possibility 
of granting exchange compensation allowance to ofliccrs whoso 
salaries are regulated by statute is a legal one : and I believe 
that the Government of India are now giving their attention 
to it. Until the legal question shall have l)eeTi finally settled, 
no decision on the question of refunding will be taken. 

INDIAN IMMIGRANTS IN REUNION. 

Sir Setmoub Kino asked the Seorotary of State for India 
whether ho would lay upon the Table the report of Mr M^ire 
Molyneiix on the question of tho emigration of coolies from 
India to Reunion : 

And, whether, before a decision to sanction the r<‘-opening 
of coolie immigration into Reunion was arrived at, the House 
would bo afforded an opportunity of passing an opinion on 
any scheme that might be proposed. 

Lord Georoe Hamilton : Tlio report allndtsl to is probably 
bv Mr. Muir Maekenzm who was depiit,ed by tlu‘ Government 
of India to exanune into the condition of the Indian Immi- 
grants in Reunion. 

Tho Report, is a confidential document, and I am sorry that 
I cannot present it. 'I’he question whether ('migration to Rr- 
union may bo resumed is one for diphjmatie negotiation and I 
cannot say more than that no reopening of tho eoolio emigra- 
tion can 1)0 sanctioned unless 1 am satisfied as to the conditions 
under which it can bo resumed. 

THE SIAM AGREEMENT. 

Mr. Maclean asked the Secretary of State for India, wlnAhor 
he had rc(!eivo<l a despatch from the Government of India 
expressing the views of that, Government on the airns'nu'nt 
with reference to Siam rocenlly (ioucludod between France and 
England : 

And, whether ho would lay any such despjitch upon tlu^ 'Pahle 
of the House. 

Lord Gkoboe Hamilton : A despatch has reomtly been 
received on this Rubje(^t from the Indian Govermnent and if 
my hon. friend moves for it 1 will lay it upon the Table ai the 
House. 

Sir Charles Dilke asked if tho Indian Govonmient w('re 
consulted beforeliand. 

Lord Georoe Hamilton : Certainly. 


June \Wi, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE TREASURY CHEST KUND. 

Mr. Cohen asked the (-hauccllor of the ExeluMjiier wlu'ther 
he could state in what manner it was proposed to leave in tin? 
hands of the Treasury chest, officers at tho various stations 
abroad the funds necessary ns a working capital for effecting 
payments abroad for which tlu' Treasury chest was bv statute 
destined, if fhe ^unds of the Treasury chest were tenqximrily 
appropriated to defray the cost of the expeditimi to Eyrypt, 
seeing that on March 31, IS'.)'), tho .stirn of £37S,Ol7,) 10s, lid. 
was in the hands of Her Mai'esty’s Payumster- General, and 
i>'210,0G3 Is. in the hands of tho Treasury chest officer at la 
colonial stations, and that the total amount of tho Treasury 
chest fund was limited to .£700,000. 

The Chanoellor of tuk Exchequer : I do not see any 
difficulty in this matter. The proposed advances from the 
Treasury chest are for tho extraordinary expenditure of tho 
Indian garrison at Suakin. It appears from the return from 
which the hon. member quotes that the statutory nuunnuin of 
^700, 000 for tho aggrog»ito of cash balances had not boon 
reached at the date given ; but, even so, the amount standing 
to the cr^it of the Paymaster-General was j£378,000. 

THE SIAM AGREEMENT. 

East India (Siam and tho Upper Mekong). — Address for 


“ Return of Letter from Ihe Government of India to the Secre- 
tary of Slate, diib'd t1j«* ntli day of May, 1800, on the .subject 
of the Agreemenl, willi IVanro respecting Siam and the Tapper 
Mekong.” (Mr. Maclean.) 


Jane \dth. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

STEEL STiEEPERS FOR INDIAN RAILWAYS. 

Mr. Bbioo asked tho Scendary of State for India whether 
he bad any informal ion as to the cause of the reported failure 
of rolled steel sleepers in use on the Indian State railways, or 
the otlier public railways in that country ; and, if correct, 
whether suf'h failure wa.s confined to any particular district. 

Lord Gf.ohok Hamilton* So far as my information goes, 
ll)('ro are on^ tbren cie-cs in which the employment of steel 
sleepers for Indian rail u ays lias given unsati.'jfaetory results, 
and as repirds two of tlic^e. the (jause is said to be tho saUim 
• piality of the earth in wlncli they aro laid. In the third ctis(i 
the detiM'ioratioii .iltnhntcd to some defects in the ballast 
ami method of laying. 

RAILWAY GONsnUJCTION IN INDIA. 

Mr. Ritown.vogrkk .'sked the Seendary of State for India, 
whellu'r the .scheme prornnigiited by the Govc'rnnu'iit of India 
in 181)3 for encouraging tin- eemstruetion of r.ailways in India 
by private enterprise, and with rupeo capital, had led to a largo 
nuiab(>r of applie.itions being made for concessions for the 
building of railways • 

And, whetln'r he would lay upon the Tabic a llotuni showing 
tliH t(*rms promulgal('d bv tlu> Government of India in 1893 
and subsequently, on win* b such conef'ssionH were to bo applied 
for; the number of upplic*i1ion.sof all kinds for such concessions 
reeeivf'd from 1898 up to the present date, allowing the mik'age 
and other particnl ii^j Mudained in .such applications ; and tho 
numbfi* of eijneessions gi*.inted, with particulars relating 
thcr(‘to. 

LordGEOuoE IIamilion: A considerable number of applica- 
tions have be('n rcHM'ived at the India Office, and it ls believed 
that others have be(‘n si'iit direct to the Government of India. 

I will make further enquiry on this subjec't, and when the 
enipiiry i.s eompb'tc I will I.iy upon the 'I'able of the House a 
Return of the nature Miggc.sled. 


June 2‘2wf/. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THK JlfVLAWAH CASK. 

I'kist In li.'i (M:ib.iri],i Rina, of .Jhalawiir). - -Return (pre- 
•^ciitcHl 19th Jiinf') to )»c j>iintod (No. 'Jll'),) 


Jane T.\nL 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

RGITY (H’UriVATlON IN INDIA. 

Mr. Hi’.Mtv.T. Wi I, .ON .t'.kcd the Secretary of Stale for India 
if ho could .state what ua.s the quantity of laml which had been 
under ixqqiy ciilti\atiitii Ibis year in the Ih'h.ir and Hcnfires 
Agencies rc.**peetiv('ly, .is • ompared with the years 189, i-4 and 
1891-0. 

Lord Gkorok Hinihion: The total aeroiige under opium 
eullivation in Ihe Ih hai and Benares agt'iicies during tlu* last 
tliroo seasons, dedu<*ling th.it in which the crop was a failure, 
was as follows : 189J-9I, l.)S,181; 189 1-9,), oRi.SOl ; 189.')-98, 
o 19,072. 

1 am unable for purposes of comparison, to give tho quanti- 
ties ill the Bohar and Ilcuaros agencies soparately. 

INDIAN TROOPS AT SUAKIN, 

Mr. Buchanan a.^ked the Secretary of State for India 
whether the total mini her of Indian troops now at Suakin was 
aa stated in a telegram on Friday, 4,841 : 

What was tho cause of this large increase in the force from 
2,498, the number named by him on 2nd June : 
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And, what would be the estimated charge per month for 
ordinary expenses of the total hidian force now at Suakin or 
under orders to go there. 

Lord Gkohot: ITamu/ion : There has been no iiicrtaso in the 
number of Indian Troops at Suakin as given in ray reply to the 
hon. raeinber on the -ml June. In addition to tlieso there are 
a considerable number of l ainp followrera, but even if theso are 
included, the total would fall short of 4,841. 

Mr. Btiohanan : Will the number to be charged for to the 
Indiau G<»vernment be the number which the noble Lord 
mentioned on June 2nd r 

TiOrd Gkoroe Hamilton : Yes, that will be tlie total number 
charged for. 

BUSIN I'lSS (JF THE ITOUSK. 

TNLIAN TROOPS IN THE SUDAN. 

In the course of a statement made with nferem e to the 
course of business during the Session. 

Mr. Balfour said that ho lu*ld himself at liberty to take a 
day for the discussion of tlu; Indi.iu troops question. 

June 25th. 

H 0 (J S E OF COMMONS. 

THE I'Nt^OVENANTED SERVICES. 

Mr. MacNeill Jisked the Secretary of State for India whether 
the Resolution of the Government of India, dated 22nd June, 


180/), altered the leave rules of Indian Uncovenanted Civil 
Scivants, in artordanco with the ruling of the Secretary of 
State’s Derpateh No. 188, dated 2lHt September, 1893, on a 
review of the whole subject : 

Whether the concefcsions to those officers, all of which were 
granted in the first paragraph of tl e Resolution could only ho 
enjoyed by any officer on condition of his consenting to come 
under the .seiious disabilities imposed in u subsequent para* 
graph : 

"Whether he was aware that in many oases the disabilities 
authorised in tho paragraph moie than neutralised the con- 
cessions of the first paragraph, and actually diminished the 
amount of furlough to which the uncovenanted officers con- 
cerned were formerly entitled : 

Whether ho could state the grounds on which these disabili- 
ties vfero imposed : 

And, wbetlier ho would move the Goveniment of India to 
amend tho rules so as to atford the relief recommended by the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons in 1890. 

Lord Geoeuh Hamilton : The answer to tho first question is 
in tho affirmative. 

To tho second and third, it is possible that somo of tho officers 
would not benefit by accepting the now concession. 

To the fourth, lu) now disahilties have been imposed. As 
stated in my reply to tbo hon. member for tho Faversban Divi- 
.sion on the ‘ilst May, tbo rules must bn aceepted as a whole. 

T’o the fifth, very considerable relief has been given to the 
“ iin<!Oven;mte(l ” servants since 1890 in the matter of leave. 

I cannot admit that tho rer-ommeudations of the Select Com- 
mittee hu\c not bad justice done to them. 
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NOTICES. 

TO CONTRIBUTORS. 

The Editor of India canDot hold himaelf refiponeible in any 
case for the return of MS. He will, however, always he 
glad to consider any contrilmtions which may be submittM 
to him ; and when xx^»st,agc stamps are enclosed every effort 
•will be niade to return rejeded contributions promptly. — 
Address: Editor of India, iil and 85, Palacb CHAMiiane, 
Wbbtminst£b, London, S.W. 

TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

The annual Bubscription to India fpost free) is six shillings 
for England and six rupees for India. SubHoriptions 
are payable in advance. Remittances, or communications 
relating to subse-riptions or to any other matter of buMine-s 
connected witli India, hlumld in all cases lie sent to the 
Manager of India, 84 and 85, Palace Chahekes, Wkbt- 
MiNSTKB, London, S.W. 

Cheques and Post-office orders should be made payable to 
Mr. W. Douglas Hall. 

Copies of India can be obtained from tlie Offices of the Paper ; 
from Mr. ElHott Stock, Patkbnobteb How, London, E.C. ; 
from Messrs, Disighton, Bell and Co., Trinity Street, 
CaJ£beidqh ; and to order at any Railway Book- tall. 

TO ADVERTISERS. 

India presents unique advant.iges as an advertising medium. 
All eommunioations as to advertisements ^hollld b<3 Ht'ut to 
the Advert iHement Manager of India, 84 and 85, Palace 
Chambers, Westminster, London, S.W., who will, on ap- 
plication, forwaixi lists of charges. 


INDIA. 

LONDON, JULY, 1895. 


DETECirVE AS JUDGE. 


We undorstand that an important Mtiuiorial will 
shortly he presented to the Secretary of State fur 
India, praying for tlio separation of judicial and 
executive functions in the territories wliose welfare 
he is appointed to protect. The wonder to English 
minds must ho not that this separation is asked fur, 
hut that the union of functions go essentially in?.oui- 


patihlo should over have been made. It is, no 
douht, true that the Homeric king was priest and 
lawgiver as well as leader in war. But Lord Georp 
Hamilton will hardly cuutend that British rule in 
India is supposed to conform to the Homeric type. 
The history of tho (piostion, which repeated exposi- 
tion has long since made familiar throughout India, 
shows that, in theory at any rate, the Government of 
India has on many occasions admitted the unreason- 
ableness, and therefore the peril, of uniting in one 
and tho same officer the functions and duties of 
detective and magistrate, public prosecutor and 
criminal judge, revenue collector and revenue judge 
in at pea’’ Indeed, the Government of India, that 
we may d> it justice, has gone further than the 
academic recognition of an abstract tru . 
century ago— in 1793-actual steps were taken in 
the timo ol Lord Cornwallis to terminate the 


travesty of justice by which a revenue officer in 
India adjudicated on appeals from his own assess- 
ments. The Government then observed, in a com- 
mendable platitude, that it, “must divest itself of 
“ the power of infringing in its executive capacity 

the rights and privileges which, as exercising the 
“ legislative authority, it has conferred on the 
“landholders,” or, in other words, that “the 
“ revenue officers must be deprived of their judicial 
“ powers.” In tho sixty years which elapsed 
between that period and the Indian Mutiny it is not 
difficult to trace a growung inclination on the part of 
high officials to torininate the union of^ functions 
which ought alwa3"s t > have been distinguished. 
But it would seem that the Mutiny set hack the 
hands of the clock. It is, indeed, possible to cite 
many authoritative expressions of opinion since 18.50 
— notably tho report of tho Police Commission, and 
the speeches on the I’olice Bill, in 18b()--in favour 
of separation. But tlie Government of India became 
sti If -necked. A reform which was approve<l in 
principle was delayed in practice. More than that, 
executive interference with the judiciary began to 
grow, and within recent years, as Sir Richard Garth 
and Mr. J. Ddcosta have so clearly shown, this 
interference has developed to an intolerable extent. 
The Courts and the executive liave come into 
scarcely veiled contliG, rovenno officers have been 
granted special privileges and exemptions, and the 
right of District Magistratt-^s to tamper with the 
judicial indopendem u of subordinate magistrates 
has been openly stated and rc'commended in the 
liighost executive quarters. This is a deplorable 
state of things, •wliuli the separation of judicial 
from executive duties f mnut, of course, wholly 
remedy. But it will !-e a long step in the right 
direction, and it oiiglit to be taken without further 
delay. 

The mombei;ii of tlio Tiulian Parliamentary Com- 
mittee are thomselve.s well (pialilieil to lay before the 
Sccretar^'^ of State s niie u -ount of the evils which 
are in.^^eparahle from the present system, and to 
re<pio.st the only pi'Shi do remedy. A man need not 
be a rotirod Anglo-Indian, nor a lawyer, in order to 
di.sccrii the uniitiicss of a df'tective to act as a judge. 
Ihit the Indian I’arii uiientary Committed may never- 
theless strengthen its hands by securing the co- 
operation of some the ominont legal authorities 
who, in our coIuuit.s and eLsewlierc, have home 
testimony to the need of reform. Men like bir 
Richard Garth, who was Chief Justice of Bengal, 
Lord Hohhouso, who was Legal Member of the 
Viceroy’s Council from 1872 to 1877, and bir J. 
Budd Phear, who was Chief Justice of Ceylon, will 
lend to the repre^ontations of the iiidian^ 1 arlia- 
mentary Committee a weight that tho India Office 
will not easily resist. The burden of tho present 
grievance consists in the anomalous position^ of 
Collector-Magistrates. These compdacent pluralists 
are at once, as bir \V. W. Hunter says, both fiscal 
officers, charged with the collection of the revenue 
from the land and other sources, and revenue and 
criminal judges of hrst instance and in appeal. They 
have besides a formidable array of miscellaneous 
duties, which include, together with such trifles as 
the superintendence of education and sanitation, the 
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control and direction of the police. Sir J. P. Grant 
in 1857 pointed out, as Sir Frederick Halliday had 
done before, and aa Sir Barnes Peacock and Sir 
Bartle Frore did afterw ards, the monstrous absurdity 
of supposing that any ofhcer, after putting hia wits 
to the utmost stretch in order to beat his adversary 
in the game of detection, could then sit down to try 
as a dispassionate judge, upon the evidence given in 
court, the question whether he or his adversary had 
won the game. Sir J. P. Grant added that one or 
two cases of this sort would excite as much indigna- 
tion as would save him the necessity of argument 
a priori against the combination theory. The cases 
have occurred, the indignation has been excited, 
but the combination system is permitted to remain. 
There are two ways in which a District Magistrate 
may now bo responsible for a judicial scandal, lie 
may himself try a criminal case in which he lias 
directed the operations of the police, or received 
information from thorn. Or he may assign tlio ca.so 
to a subordinate magistrate within his control and, 
by means of private communications which are 
known colloquially as “demi-official chits,” inform 
his subordinate how lie expects the case to end. 
This second method is, it seems to us, rather worse 
than the first. The mischief of the present system 
is not merely that it is responsible for palpable mis- 
carriages of" justice, Itut tliat it affords opportunities 
for suspicion and recrimination where substantial 
justice is done. The Maimansingh case, w'hich in 
May, 180d, gave rise to an important debate on the 
whole question in the House of Lords, is but a recent 
and conspicuous example to which onl}" too fre<iUont 
parallels can be found. Mr. Manomohan Ghose, 
whose exertions to secure tlio seiiaration of the two 
sets of functions aro beyond all praise, has compiled 
an authentic catalogue of cases which aro enough to 
make an Englishman’s hair stand on end in mingled 
* astonishment and indignation. « 

It is, of course, upon tlie proved fact that the 
combination of judicial and executive duties in the 
same officer has frequently led to grave scandals 
that the advocates of separation chielly rely. A 
District Magistrate would need to be more, or less, 
than human in order to discharge adei^uately his 
varied and incompatible functions. As an executive 
officer he is bound to keep his ears open to reports 
which ho may turn to act ount in the interests of his 
District. Needless to say, such a habit is diametri- 
cally opposed to the judicial rigour which excludes 
information that is not given in court in accordance 
wdth the rules of evidence. Nor would it bo easy to 
over-estimate the miscliief to which, under the pre- 
sent system, the lack of professional training and 
knowledge in the judicial officer gives rise. Mr. 
Gladstone once said that a man of forty could no 
more be made into a member of Parliament than a 
woman of forty could bo made into a ballet-girl. 
The proper mode of taking evidence, and of ascer- 
taining fact by the viva von examination and cross- 
examination of witnesses, is not, to put it gently, an 
accomplishment which comes to every man by nature. 
It can be acquired only by careful study and long 
practice. It is, indeed, a business in itself, and it is 
ridiculous to suppose that a man whose aim, ambi- 
tion, and principal work lie in the executive depart- 


ment can also discharge, even with the most moderate 
success, the special and exacting duties of a judicial 
office. It is, we repeat, difficult to perceive upon what 
grounds sensible and fair-minded men can defend 
the existing system. Lord Kimberley and Lord Cross, 
who have both been Secretaries of State for India, 
and, as Lord George Hamilton would probably be 
the first to admit, know a good deal more about India 
than he does, make no pretence of defending the 
existing system. Tliey merely allege that, in the 
present state of Indian finance, the cost of reform is 
prohibitive. But that allegation, since it was made, 
has been fully met and disposed of in our columns by 
Mr. Romosh Chunder Dutt, Commissioner of the 
Orissa Division, who, speaking with expert know- 
ledge of the oilices concerned, declared and, as we 
think, satisfactorily showed that the cost of separa- 
tion w’ould bo nothing at all. We await with some 
interest Lord G. Hamilton’s reply to the Memorial. 
Ha\ ing retained Ohitral, will ho plead the financial 
difficulty ? Or will he have the ( ourago openly to 
adduce the “ prestige ’’ argument, which simply 
means that District Magistrates of a certain type are 
anxious to remain as formidable, and as mucli like 
an ancient Oriental despot, as x)os8iblo without the 
Oriental despot’s kno\\ie<lgo of his people z In any 
case the {Secretary of {State will find it hard to 
refuse a request tiuit the Government of India may 
be instructed to report upon the subject. 


A COMPLACENT PHILOSOPHER.- 


It has been said, not without truth, that the hope 
of the present age is bound up with its middle-aged 
men, whose cheery view of life is in marked ton- 
trast with the gloomy pessimism of the youth of the 
period. JIad the writer of a very able article on 
this tojiic in the now extinct L^nnyrwal Jieuca- been 
acciuaintcd with the papers from Sir Edwin Arnold’s* 
pen published in book form under the title of “hjast- 
aii<l West,*’ ho would no doubt have referred to them 
for illustrations of his theory. The range of the 
articles now collected for the first time is not loss 
wide +han the title claims. They cover many lands 
from Birmingham to Tokio, and various topics, from 
Buddhism to limpets. But a common thread 
appears in the most important of tlie papers, in the 
shape of a somewhat veiled exposition of a new 
c reed, which is darkly hinted at in the address on 
“ Aspects of Life ” delivered to a Birmingham 
audience three years ago, and vaguely outlined in 
“Astronomy and Religion,” “Love the Preserver,” 
and other articles. Examined critically, this “ Re- 
“ ligio Magistri,*’ if, following a current fashion, we 
may label it as the distinctive property of its creator, 
will be found to consist of fragments of religions, 
old and new, set in a background of general cheer- 
fulness and complacency. Fragments of Christianity, 
large blocks of Buddhism, a trace here and there 
of Aristotelian, Platonic, and even Neo-Kantian 

’ “East and West.” Being pa^rs reprinted from the Daihj 
Teh-graph and other souree.s, by Sir Edwin Arnold. London : 
Longmans, Green and Co. 1890. Price, 1 8s. 
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doctrines, all find a place in the general nivisaic, 
bound together by a cement of placid optimism. It 
is the creed, if creed it can be called, for opinion 
and sentiment supply the place of belief, of a man 
brought up in Christianity, and trained in Oxford 
philosophical teaching, whose imagination has been 
stimulated by the teeming life of the East, and 
whose mind has been quick to note the curious 
anticipatiou in Buddhist theories of some of the 
doctrines of Greek philosophy, and even of the later 
developments of the Darwinian theory. Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s genius tends to synthesis rather than 
analysis, and he is less concerned to observe the 
incongruities of life and its apparently inextricable 
confusion and contradiction than to trace a principle 
of harmony underlying the discord, and controlling 
in a beneficent manner the evolution of the race. 
So ho would appear to connect as diflerent aspects of 
the same truth doctrines so widely divergent in point 
of time and origin as Darwinism, the Buddhist 
doctrine of continuity of life, and the Lucretian and 
Neo-Kantian doctrine of the universal intelligence. 
In his defence of the cosmic process he -joins issue 
with Professor Iluxloy, wlio in his famous Pomanes 
lecture at Oxford four years ago, maintaino<l that 
“ the ethical progress of society dej)onds not on 
“ imitating the cosmic j-rocess, but on combating it.” 
On this Sir Edwin Arnold remarks that, “so luminous 
“ a mind certainly overlooked the fact that the ethical 
“faculty and the ethical ideal, which he contrasted 
“ with the course of nature, have likewise come by 
“ evolution, forth from the cosmic process.” But 
this is exactly the point at issue between evolution 
and its opponents, who stoutly deny the applicability 
of the doctrine to ethical faculties and relations, 
however great its probability as a theory of physical 
existence. 

From another point of view the author’s creed is 
the creed of a man who has lived a full life, and 
whose work has been crowned with success, and has 
gained the meed of public and official recognition 
which so much goo<l work must perforce miss. “ I 
“ have found life” he s.ays, “ in the highest degree 
“ charming and interesting, and this notwithstand- 
“ iiig an ample share of what are styled — some- 
“ times I think a little too querulously- its imins 
“ and sorrows. I come back glad to have lived, 

“ well satisfied with my share in the world.’^ Here 
is the explanation of the optimism that forms the 
basis of Sir Edwin Arnold’s touching. Thus it is 
that after a long residence in India he is enabled to 
ask light-heartedly, “As to the ^sin and misery’ 

“ business^ however, is it not now-a-da}s absurdly 
“exaggerated”? to allude to “the univers.al wil- 
“ lingness to live,” and to support his contentions by 
numerous quotations from “ The Light of Asia.” 

“ Willingness to live ” is after all only our old 
friend the instinct of self-preservation masquerading 
in a now dress, and whfit can be the value of an 
argument based on a universal instinct ? In the 
essay entitled “ Love the Preserver ” it is suggested 
that the maternal instinct has its origin in “ a far-off 
“ real personal interest in lives beyond the mother's 
“ life,” and emphasis is laid on the strength of an 
interest which can overcome the self-preservative 
instinct. Following this example we cannot be 


wrong in laying a corresponding stress on the not 
unfrequent willingness to die, illustrated as it is by 
the daily records of self-destruction. With 8ir 
Edwin Arnold’s views in the main we willingly 
concur. Pessimism is an unsatisfactory crood, and, 
as ho says, “ from the lowest point of view hope is 
“ very cheap :ind gladness acts as a sovereign 
“ medicine.” But tliere is a middle course botweeu 
pessimism and thti wilful disregard of the darker 
side of things. (Satisfaction with the average condi- 
tions of life is easy when one is on the rigiit side of 
the average, hut no amount of argument deduced 
from statistics can(()csole tho unfortunate individual 
on the wToug side of the middle line. Side by side 
with a hopetul view of tlio destiny of mankind there 
is room for the ‘‘divine discontent” that seldom 
invades the otluial mind, and J^ir Fdwin Arnold 
imdines to the ollifial view'. “ How b('neficont our 
“ government of India is, was well shown in those 
“ dark days of t!se famine.” True; but nothing is 
so potent to e;iiucc Bie memory of great benefits as a 
seudes of petty injustices, of which the starvation of 
tho famine fund miy justly bo reckoned one. “It 
‘‘ is before all tliiiij^s necessary that the British 
“ pcojdo slioiild compielierid the Imperial importance 
“ of India, and be very resolute amid all politie-al 
“ changes not to sulTcr for one moment that the strong 
“ liand of the Gueen's Viceroy at (?alcutta shall be 
“ weakened by ignorant llieorists, and the breathless 
“ benevolence of globe-trotting politicians,” nor, we 
might add, by tho short-sighted optimism and 
nescience of ofii(‘ials at the India Ulfico. 

From a literary point of view tho book merits 
little but prai-se. Its contents roach a much higher 
standard of excellence than one is accustomed to 
associate witli special articles in journals or magazines. 
Inconclusive and unscientific as are the speculations 
of the author in tho realm of religion and philosophy 
they are none tho less, but rather on that account 
more, interestftig and readable. His publishers, too, 
have spared no pains to prepossess the reader in his 
favour. Type, plate.s, paper, and binding leave 
nothing to he desired. Moreover, tlie volume 
possesses in a high dogreo that quality of handiness 
which is so dear to the heart of the book- lover, a 
quality independent of mere weight or size, and the 
outcome of a due proportion between shape, size, 
and weight. But apart from such meretricious aids 
to charm, the oxpcneiicos of a traveller like Sir 
Edwin Arnold could Imrdly fail to be attractive if 
well told. And Sir Edwin Arnold tells a tale well, 
even when ho himself is the central figure. He 
relates many charming little anecdotes in a delightful 
manner, and adorns nearly everything he touches. 
It is doubtful, however, whether the expansion of 
Herodotus’s tale about the treasure house of Bhamp- 
siuitus is any improvement upon the original. The 
father of history is himself the prince of raconteurs, 
and to try to amend his tales at any rate is an under- 
taking from which no man can expect to emerge 
successful. Much more valuable are the records of 
personal experience, such as the papers entitled “The 
“Two Bridges,” and “An Engine of Fate,” or the 
discursive and appreciative treatment of Oriental 
topics like “The Indian Woods” and “The Sword of 
“ Japan.” Especially noteworthy, clothing with flesh 
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and blood the dry bones of statistics in the “ Official 
“ Abstract ” under the head of “ Wild Beasts/' is 
the series of pax)er8 on “ Jungle Kingdoms," 
\?heroin are reproduced the interesting features of 
that perpetual warfare between man and beast which 
the statistics indicate. One of these papers is 
marred by what, perhaps, may be regarded, without 
hypercriticism, as an error of taste. Speaking of 
an attempt to tame a couple of hyaena cubs the 
author says: “Both came to a melancholy and 
“ violent end, having developed with their molar teeth 
“ a taste for native babies," It is ill jesting where 
another’s sulTering is involved, especiall}’ where there 
is an inequality in station and power. Together 
wdth this lack of aymp-athy which, from time to 
time, strikes a jarring note, Sir Edwin Arnold 
appears to have imbibed some other jirejudices of 
the governing clique during his residence in India. 
For when in jest Lord IHifferin, on bidding him 
farewell, asked what he could do for him “ even 
unto the half of his kingdom," he could think of no 
worthier boon for the j>eoplo amongst whom he had 
lived and worked than a railway to Kandahar. 


THE FINANCIAL PEEIL.^ 


Ti IIS unpretending pami)hlet of .‘12 pages is worthy 
of more attention at the present moment than many 
a volume ten or twenty times its size. It professes 
to be, and it is, a dispassionate survey of the position 
of Indian finance, and it “ reveals a state of things 
almost bordering on the desperate." 

A Despeuate Sttuatio.v. 

What Professor Murison indicated by suggestion 
in his article on the Indian Budget in our last 
month’s issuo is expressed by the author in frank 
terms : 

“ Such is the situatiou- L'pperate and full of peril — with 
which wo have to grapple. Revenue and expi'iiditure, no 
doubt, halanee each other, and according to European tests, 
the financial equilibrium established is a decisive proof of 
the FoundnesH of the system— .i view of the position which 
Lord George Hamilton e\idently holds. But .such are the con- 
ditions of (rovernment and .idministration in this conutry that 
in this very balanced positiciiof the national finances— on which 
the Secretary of State congratulates us — tliere lurks </rarf 
danf/rr to which we ought r;o longer to shut our eye.'*,” 

The full and searching analysis of tho accounts, 
which forms the sub.stance of the pamphlet, abun- 
dantly justifies the author's conclusions, and corro- 
borates the contoiitionfs that have been steadily 
pressed in these pages. 

The Co.st of TEi’iiiToniAL Extension. 

Thus, after a review of the military expeditions of 
the last dozen years, with their enormous expansion 
of territorial liabilities, the author asks : 

“Was all 8uch^ tertitorial extension at all necessary for tho 
purpose? Was it necessary t*> advance the bounds of tho 
Empire so far into the wilds and desertH of Mid-Asia and East 
Africa ? Was it not possible t<» .ivoid bo large an extension of 
administrative and difdomatic liuidlities, con.'-istently with the 
obligatione of naticnal .^afety .... The new policy and its 

* “ The Present Finatn iril Situation : A Grave GrisLs.” 
Poona: Printed at the Arya-Bbishana Pre&s. 180C. 


results, BO far a.s may be judged from present indications, leave 
the diplomatic and military situation, we fear, distinctly worse 
and weaker than it was twelve years ago. But our present 
concern is only with the financial aspects of these so-called 
‘ defensive ’ measures of the past twelve years, and we have 
here only to take note of the fact that they have entailed on 
the country a total expenditure of 67‘8 crores and a net 
addition of 6 ‘38 crore.s to its amm.al expenditure.” 

Eailway Extension: Financial Loss. 

“ The vigorous prosecution of railway construction 
has, partly owing to the falling exchange and jiartly 
because several of the new lines are strategic only, 
largely increased the net loss to the State during the 
period. The loss in 1883-Sl was only 30 lakhs; it 
is now in the current year 21 P.) crores. Tho aggre- 
gate loss on this account in excess over the figure 
for 1883-84 comes up to 14-4 crores." 

DrS'^ONTENT ANIJ DlSSATlsrACTlON. 

With fresh extensions, tho loss must go on in- 
creasing — unles.s the accident of improved exchange 
comes in to save tho situation. Tho exchange com- 
pensation to the European Services is placed in 
painful dramatic balance with the increased Salt 
revenue. “ The consumption of this prime necessity 
cf life is now 26 lakhs of maunds short of tho normal 
— which means that 80 millions and more of our 
struggling poor, who alone cannot afford to buy 
enough salt when it is dear, are forced to cut dow'u 
their supply 1-y 3 lbs. per head." 

“The ivokless policy of a praotii'.'illy irrchpouftiblo .and 
(h.spotic bureau is pennitted to detoriniiie tlio expenditure of 
the Empire, and the expenditure oMtublished is made to 
determine tho level of ptxblic ta.xafion, ulneh^ hou (‘rei\ dovnnoi 
bea) anu normal lelatxou to thr toji -paijnuj capacity of the peoph , 
.... Everyone with dis<iuictirig anxiety waits to see what 
m.iy be the next turn of the ti>cal screw. Further, among 
the more intGlligOTitclass(\s in the rnuntry there is an inerensing 
8eii'*e of keen discontent and dihsati.-faetion at tho way in which 
all this mtuiey, so squet*/.e<i out, is ho recklessly stpiandered 
uway iiinidst tho inaecetjsible wilds and sandy deserts, far away 
(outside the limits of the country ; and, indeed, it i.s impossible 
to hold one’s patience w'hen one finds that the unfortunate 
ceimtry is being .so ruthles.«ly bled— for tho purpose of extending 
the* benefits of civilised rule to semi -barbarous tribes inhabiting 
tho w’ild border -lands of the Empire.” 

The author justly points out that “it is the system 
— tho entire financial management of the country — 
which is responsible for the present difficulties ; and, 
unless there is a change — a radical change in the 
syst'^m — tho root of the evil will remain untouched. 
It is the machinery, and not the product nor its 
working agents, on which we have to concentrate 
our attention." 

Wanted : Ei-fective Control. 

What is wanted is, on the testimony of such men 
as Professor Fawcett, Sir David Barbour, and Sir 
Auckland Colvin, a really effective control over 
expenditure, the existing safeguards having proved 
illusory and tho constitutional machinery being 
apparently altogether inadequate. We hope that 
this pamphlet will be widely read and studied in 
England, as well as in India. 


The July miinbor of the Asiatic Quarterly Jlevieia 
coTiluiiis articles by Cajituiii Frank E. Younghii^band on 
“ India and Africa,” Aloxandur Itogers on “ Rayatwiiri 
Settlemont.s in India,” and B. H. Baden-Powell on 
“Tribal Law in the Punjab.’’ 
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OUE LONDON LETTEE. 


The Government’s withdrawal of the Education 
Bill, which Mr. Balfour announced on June ‘22nd, 
will have the effect of relieving the congestion of 
business in the House of Commons. It ought, there- 
fore, to make it comparatively eas}^ for Mr. Balfour 
to fulfil his promise— -given at the close of the recent 
debate on the cotton (lutios — to bring on the Indian 
Budget at an early day, and allow time, not indeed 
for adequate discussion, but for less meagre dis- 
cussion than usual. 

The Eoyal Commission on Indian Expenditure 
continues its sittings at the India Oflice, but without 
admitting the public or representatives of the press. 
It is rumoured, liowever, that in this respect the 
precedent of the Liquor Idceusiug Laws Commission, 
to wdiicli we called attention last month, may be 
followed. There is also ground for believing that 
an interim report may shortly be issuod, and a 
volume containing the first portion of the evidence. 

At the annual meeting of the General Council of 
the National Beform Union, which was held in the 
Memorial Hall, Manchester, on June 1 7th, »Sir W. 
Wedderbnrn delivered a short speech on Indian 
affairs. He said that “ it always gave him great 
pleasure to speak on behalf of India to a Lancashire 
audience, because Lancashire had a predominant in- 
fluence over the fortunes of India, and in the second 
place, because ho believed the interests of Lancashire 
and those of India, if properly understood, would bo 
found to bo identical. India was a great national 
inheritance — an inheritance that should bo used for 
the credit and advantage both of Great Britain and 
India itself. In order that that might be done it 
was absolutely necessary that there should bo an 
effective national control over Indian affairs, and in 
his opinion that control ought to be of a financial 
character, and must bo exercised by tho House of 
Commons. (Cheers.) When wo looked at what had 
been going on in late years we did not find that 
Indian affairs had been administered in a way to 
improve the good name of this country. He 
especially reminded them of the case of the waste 
from the Chitrnl war. (Hear, hear.) By the ex- 
pedition to Chitral we had done no good but a great 
deal of harm to India by breaking down the barrier 
of mountains that separated India from Bussia, and 
killing and dispersing tho brave natives who manned 
these ramparts. (Hear, hear.) Wo promised these 
tribes to retire from the mountains when we rescued 
our gart'kon, but we had broken a pledge made 
before the world. That was not tho way to increaso 
our reputation either for wisdom or honesty. (Hoar, 
hear.)” 

^*Then,” continued Sir W. Weddorburn, “there 
was this new matter of sending Indian troops to 
Suakin. No one knew the object in going to the 
Sudan, but certainly it was not to do India any 
good. It was proposed to make the Indians pay for 
the troops — an unjust and unwarrantable act. He 
believed the sense of justice of tho British people 
would not permit of tliis thing being done. The 
result of all tho waste and extravagance that was 


going on was that the people of India wore fright- 
fully overtaxed, paying a heavier taxation than any 
other people in the world. For a pennyworth of 
salt the Indian had to pay forty pence. And now 
the Government had placed the duties upon imports 
into India, which had so much interfered with trade 
and caused so mucli dissatisfaction throughout the 
country. India ought really to bo a gold mine to 
us, but instead of getting dividends from it we only 
got calls. Sir William complained that there was 
no discussion of the Indian Budget, and urged that 
a small committee of members should make them- 
selves understand the figures and make them clear 
to the House. Tho native Indians in the Viceroy’s 
Council should also be encouraged to discuss the 
Budget.” (Hear, hear.) Sir W. Wedderburn also 
spoke at the evening meeting in tho Free Trade 
Hall which was addro.s3ed by Mr. John Morley. 

On Saturday afternoon, June 12th, a special meet- 
ing of tho London Indian Society was held at 
Montague Mansions, Bloomsbury, in order to con- 
sider the circumstances of tho employment of Indian 
troops in the Sudan expedition. Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji, wbo presided, said that the occasion was 
one equally of congratulation and complaint, the 
ground of congratulation being that the complaint 
would lead to a general awakening of British opinion 
with regard to the inequalities of the administration 
in India. Ho was fully impressed with the general 
benefits of English rule, but he tru.sted that the 
evident injustice of charging the Indian revenues 
with tho cost of Indian troops in tho Sudan would 
lead to a just appreciation of other grievances of 
which the natives of India had to complain. A 
resolution to the effect that no part of any expendi- 
ture. ordinary or extraordinary, incurred in employ- 
ing Indian troops in the Sudan expedition should be 
charged upon the Indian revenues was agreed to. 

In connexmn with the discussion as to who shall 
pay for the Indian troops employed at Suakin, it is 
"worth while (wrote tho <S7. James'.^ Gazette on June 
10th) to note what India pays for the British troops 
employed in India. In the first place, the whole 
cost of tho troops from the time they loave England 
to the time they return is borne by the Indian 
Government. In addition various payments are 
made to tho British War Office for the training of 
tho troops and for their pensions. The amounts of 
these payments will bo found in tho recently 
published account of the Home Charges of the 
Indian Government. They are 
Efi-’eottve. 

Payments to War Office in respect of 

British forces serving in India. . . . £72.), •'>20 

Non-Eefective. 

Payments to War Office for retired 
pay, ot(‘., of British forces for 
service in India • X 131,I0.> 

i‘1,100,71^ 

In other words, India pays not only the whole both 
of tho ordinary and of the extraordinary expenses of 
the British troops she employs while they are on 
Indian service, but in addition pays a proportion of 
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ilio ( ost of thoir training* in England and a xiropor- 
llon of their retiring alUnvances. 

Th? visit of the :Shahzuda to this country was 
expen.sivH— to India. In the Homo Charges of the 
Indian Government for tho year ending March 31, 
tho following item appears: — 

Expenses of the visit to England of his 
Highness the !Shah/ada Na/rulhih 
ivhaii 

Sir John rolomb has given notice in the House of 
Commons oi the following motion: To call atten- 

tion to the over-sca employment of Her Majesty’s 
Indian forces, and to tho particular proposal for 
their employment at Suakin ; and to movo. That, in 
view of the want of practical knowledge and ad- 
ministrative experience of India which characterises 
generally the memhers of this House, and having 
regard to tho magnitude and complexity of Indian 
affairs, iJehates partaking in any sense of a Ikirty 
character relating to ariaugoinents agreed upon by 
the Governinon: of India and tho responsible 
-Advisers of Her l^f.ijc-ity are not advur.tagouus to 
the welfare of the British Empire.” 

A h'ghly satisfactory report as to the ]‘rogress of 
the Poona Hig'u School for girls has reached us. 
The n^w school hou^e is now* almost (*ompleted, and 
it is hoped that tho s< hool may re-assomble in it 
after the vacation, ih^ .school has succeeded beyond 
the e\'p''‘ctations of its best friends. It has sur- 
moai.ted many obstacles and prejudices, and won 
the contidence of tho people. The pujul.s attend 
school more regularl}*, pay fees, and w’alk long 
distances. The carriage which was formerly kept 
for their use has been discontinued for nearly three 
years. At present there are seventy-two pupils in 
the “high school” classes. Tho “ pre])aratory ” 
class lielow Thi.s standard — the class winch eleven 
years ago was the high school ” clas^ for beginners 
— has been embodied in the primary school. The 
** high school” is now, tlierefore, a higli school in 
reality, and fulllls all tbo Government rcrpaireiuents. 
!Six pupils have matriculated, tliree of whom have 
become teachers, while two are now studying in 
the Grant Medical College in order to take up the 
medical profes^^ion. The boarding institution lias 
been remarkably succes-^ful. There are now sixty- 
one girl boarder.s frcmi distant parts of India, and 
the rooms are being enlarged to provide for a few 
more aiter the vacation. 

The first of the so-called “test” matches between 
England and the nintli Australian team began at 
Lord’s on June *22n(l. A good deal of comment was 
aroused by the omission, or exclusion, of K. 8. 
Ilanjitsinhji from tho Ihiglish team. The Indian 
amateur is undoubtedly one of tho best cricketers in 
the world, and if he has any real title to play for 
^Sussex it seems strange that he should not have 
been thought eligible to play for England. But, so 
f&.r as we are aware, it has not been stated on 
authority that Ilanjitsinhji was omitted from the 
team because he was not horn in England ; and we 
may yet see him taking the field for “England.” 
With regard to the liirth qualification, it may be of 
interest to state that Lord Harris, who has appeared 


for England in more than one memorable match, 
w as born in Trinidad ; and that Midwinter appeared 
for England against Australia in 1881-2, and for 
Australia against England in 1878. We shall be 
reluctant to believe that the Committee of the 
Marylobono Club have left the Indian amateur out 
of the list because of his nationality. 


INDIAN TROOPS IN THE SUDAN. 


WILL INDIA HAVE TO PAY? 


PEMOUIIED SECOND THOUGHTS. 


At tho time of w*riting it is generally expected 
that, tlie Ca])inot will reconsider its decision with 
reference to the “ordinary” expenses of the Indian 
troops despatched to the Sudan. 

On tho eve of tlie WTiitsuntidc recess Mr. Balfour 
stated that the resolution to authorise a charge upon 
tho Indian revenues would be taken on Thursday, 
June 1th. Notice had already been given of the 
the resolution (which was printed in our last issue), 
and it stood on tho Paper in the name of Lord 
George Hamilton. 

But on June 2nd Mr. Balfoar stated in tho Houso 
of (.’omiiions that a telegram had been received from 
the Government of India “urging that the matter 
should not bo gone on with until her Majesty 
Government had received and considered a despatcli 
embodying their views on tho subject.” “That,” 
Mr. Balfour added, “is a request w'hicb wo cannot 
refuse, and under these circumstances I am afraid I 
must ask tho House to pass from the arrangement 
fixed for Thursday, and allow tho matter to stand 
over to a later day.” 

Mr. Balfour’s announcement that the resolution 
'would be postponed seemed to many iiersona to bo 
rather odd, as Lord George Hamilton had, a few 
minutes earlier, replied to questions on the subject 
witliout even hinting at any such postponement. 

What made it still more odd was tho fact that, in 
earlier discussions of the <pio8tion. Lord George 
Hamilton had stated that the views of the Govern- 
ment of India w*ould be “fully considered” before 
the Home Government arrived at any decision. That 
was on May 12th. Throe days later — on !N[ay 
15th — Lord G. Hamilton announced the decision of 
the Home Government, and gave notice of the 
authorising resolution. 

Perhaps it was merely a coincidence that, in the 
meantime, the Italian Green-books, and their incon- 
venient contents, had become public property, and 
that any discussion on the Sudan question would 
have been embarrassing to the Government. 

But, at any rate, the supporters of the Government 
assumed that its object was to avoid discussion at 
that time. Notice was given of “ blocking ” reso- 
lutions to prevent a motion for adjournment. Mr. 
Labouchere, it is true, succeeded in evading these 
resolutions and forcing a debate. But that only 
shows that he was more ingenious than the authors 
of the “ blocking” resolutions. 
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In any casd, tlio postponement of the authorising 
resolution is all to the good so far as India is con- 
cerned, and we sincerely trust that it is an indication 
of a change of mind on the part of the Government. 

The subject has continued to attract considerable 
attention in the British press. Want of space pre- 
vents us from giving many extracts, but we append 
two valuable articles which have appeared in the 
TimeSy together with a report of Mr. Morloy’s admir- 
able speech at Leeds. 

It will be noticed that at the close of the first 
article the writer says that if the Government changes 
ijts mind it will be “a great national triumph. For 
it will be the victory of the nation’s sense of what is 
right over its power to do wrong.” This is really 
very funn}'. The Government first decides to do 
wrong, and gives notice of a resolution to that efToct. 
Then, when it decides to do what it ought to have 
done at first, it produces a “great national triumph.” 

MR. MOELEY SPEAKS OUT. 

Mr. John Morloy delivered on June 3rd, an im- 
portant speech at Leeds at a conference summoned to 
consider the policy of the Government in the Sudan. 
Mr. Morloy said in the course of his speech : — 

I now rorao to the Heiorid ptn'iit, which perhaps, the iiiMst 
important. I refer to the rchort to Indian trejop**. (Hear, 
liear.^ That markn a very j^rave and new departure. (Hear, 
hear.) Vou will reinernhcr that we were ahhured ajijMltt and 
again that this was an Egyptian operation to l)e performed out 
of Egyptian finanees. ()n March 1‘Jth Mr. Balfour said : 

The operations are being undertaken in the interest of Keryj^t 
and the expt'ii.sos will naturally be defrayed out of Kgyptian 
funds.” (Hear, hear.) It does not (piite tally with the 
Circen-hook, this .about the operations being undertaken in the 
interest of Egypt, but, at any rate, however that may be, mark 
this- -if you anj going to lend Egypt Indian troops, then the 
cost of tln^e operations will not be defrayed out of Egyptian 
funds unless the Egyptian 0(jvernrneut pay the ordinary and 
extraordinary eharge.s of those troops. This is ji pass.ige T 
want to call your attention to. The (ylutiirellor of the K\- 
ohequer on April 2‘;rd said: “The Egyptian Government 
liuvo undertaken this expedition with their own forces and at 
their own Ci>.st.” But if you are going to lend them Indian 
troops— I see that .somelhin^^ like 2,500 Indian troops lia\e 
already landed at Suakin— if you are going to lend them 
Indian troops, who will release a eorre-sponding fon e oi 
Egyptian tniops at Suakm for operations elsewhere, vou eaii 
no longer ssy that the Egyptian Government have uiulertakeu 
this business with their own forces. (Hear, liear.) Again 
and again wo were told that we should measure the magnitude 
of our military operations in the Sudan by the military and 
financial resources of Egypt, and on April 14 th the Secretary of 
State for India said ho saw no reason at all to suppo.se that 
the Egyptian Army v'.as not adeipiate to the task. But you 
now Bee for yourselves that that caleulatio^i is falsified and 
that the Egyptian army i.s not adequate to the task, or they would 
not have ^eHo:^^ed to troops from India. Now, there i.s more than 
one point of tiie highest constitutional importance involveil in 
this resort b) Indian troops. The objects, mark you, of this 
expedition arc unlimited. I defy any man who has follo'.^eu 
these <lebat(‘B ever so closely, these declarations of the iTovoni- 
ment, attenuated as they are, to .say what is the limit of the 
object of these operations. Then what are you going to do.- 
They are not specific, operations, not for a limited time, not 
for a definite purpose. If you assent without prote.st to this 
resort to Indian troops you are going to admit that there Ls an 
unlimited reservoir of Indian forces which may be employe*! 
for these unlimited and indefinite objects. (Chm'.s.) I do not 
believe any serious man who thinks about such a position u'- 
that will feel that it is a safe or a prudent position. Of course, we 
all know that if the Empire were in danger, if it were a case of 
fielf-preservation, we should resort to Indian troops under 
proper conditions, but this is not a question of self-preserva- 


tion. This is not a cjue.stion that India is p.irti' ularly in- 
terested in. Indeed, 1 can imagine there might bo those wln» 
miglit say that the interests of India as a producer, producing 
corn, cotton, and other commodities which Egypt als*. produce.s 
— that the material interests of India and Egypt civ by ul 
means identical, but that is a point I will not dwell upon this 
afterno<)n. 

iNprv THE irousE or roMsrox.-’. 

T am dwelling upon the point that you ought not on any 
U'-oouiit to make it a m.attt r of course tiiut f'U* auy purpose 
Indian troop.s are to h<* rcMnled to, and above all we shall be 
prepared to .show, when the proper day come"', that to resort to 
thoe troops witliout the a>senl of Parliament is an invasion 
an Act of rarliament. Hear, hear.) Tlioy may retiiu' about 
that as they ple.isf^ but you will never persuade me thar there 
is any pl.ice wh'*r'- .i ra'U'i* rigorous and e.viet constnn tien 
ought to be insist*"! upiui lu au Act of i’urliaiiieut, where such 
a construction ought to be more jealously in listed upon, than 
in th(‘ High Court of i’ iili.iment. (IL'ar, hear. i 1 see that 
lu.st night a ne-mher oi Parli.amiuit put uj)jn th»^ piper this 
notice (>f a motion — I wi.^li to show you how things arc going. 
The gentleman is :.<it ex.e tly an oracle of wi-'doiu, i admit, but. 
.still, this is his motion— *• In view of the want of practic.-j] know- 
ledge and administra»i\ e cxpLidence of India whieli characterise.- 
generally the members of the Hoii.so (laugliten, and having 
regard to the magnitude .ind <'oniple.vity of Indiin all'airs, 
debates partaking in any souse of a party character relating to 
auy arruugemciits agieed upon by the Goveruiueut of India 
.and the responsible advi'Cis of her Majesty are not adv.in- 
tageous to the w'elfarc of the British Empire.” (Laughter.) 
Gentlemen, do you realise that 1 Of eour.se. that is :i very silly 
motion, but then I hive fibserved, and 1 dare say I hat you 
have before novv, that silliness very often only puts into eapitiil 
letters ide.is lhat .ire lurking at the hick of the minds of people 
who p.iMs for being’ *h cetitH' sen^ible. \V^o shall b.^ preparcil 
debate that luotion, tint llie House of Commoiis is so ignorant 
of ladiauatfairs tint we must allow Her Majestybs Goveriimeut 
in Dow'iiiiig Street and the (Tovornmenl at Calcutta to do 
whatever they like. \Vt‘ shall see w’hcthiT that view prev.iils 
or not. If we arc anjthiiigw’o are the guardians of the in- 
terests of the unrep: i stuited natives of India. (Olievr-^.) It is 
even more impi. rt.int that w’o sliould recogiiiso our represent i- 
tive duty to tlicm than it is to you, because you cau call Us it 
w'o di.splcase you— you do l.iughtory — quii kly to m count, yon 
cau make yours<*lvt*- L* ud, you cm p^e^s your va Ws and 
opinions upm us ; but tlie natives «)t India e luuot, aud I w.int 
to a.sk vour (•oiisideiatiiui i»t a tiiatter to which w’o shall iuvite 
the attention of life lli'u-* of Commons when the tinn* < omc-), 
aud that is the p.iyiic'nr ot these troops. (Hear, hear.'^ 111". 
propo.sal a-» J nn ind it -lliough it is not yet definitely 
.settled -it would app'Mf that the propj'^al i- that the cxtr.i- 
ordinary ( hiirge.s ef this Indian force shall be paid either bjr 
Gre.it llritaiuor by Egypt. Tliat is not settleil, but anyhow'- 
India i.s to piy the ordinary ( liarges of the tr..>ops that she 
lends to Egypt'. It is .said— aud I want you to be .so kind a.s 
to follow this argumenl. if yon will, in auticiiialion, becau?' 
von will he.’ir. 1 have no duul>t, plenty of diseu-sion on it by- 
iiiid-hye— it is said, “ Why should not India p.ay the ordiuary- 
chargesof the.se ( roop-' iToing to the Budan She would have to 
keep them anvhovv.’' That is not the way it proseiit.- itself to 
the population of Indja. Wliat they say is this, wliat tliey ask 
is this— at wdio-e cost have these Indian forces been drilled , 
trained, armed and equipped for your .service At tlie cL.st of 
the Indian taxpayer. Second, from whom an* they to draw 
day by day their regular p.iy while engaged in these operations 
of your.si' From funds provided by India. You cannot 
w'onder that, that heirnr the case, the answer to those questions 
being tliose two answers, the Indian popuhitioii and the Indian 
Government say, “ If you are going to take our troops, you oc 
Egypt ought to hear the whole burden.” 

LORI. svT.rsiib'RY’.s ormox ix lSi)7. 

I have got an admirable authority for that view, and 
an admirable authority not only for that view as to thd 
comparatively secondary matter regarding the source from 
w'hieh the payment of this force is to <’ 0 me, but as to the whole 
policy. In the ye.ar 18(37 an Indian contingent was brought tc 
help in operations in Abyssinia. There was a debate in the 
House of Commons, aud the late Mr. Fawcett— then a com- 
paratively new member — said, “ I object altogether to any per- 
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tiim of the expense of this contingent falling npon India,” and 
ho divided tho flonse u]*on that and went into the lobby with 
men like Mr. Bright and Mr. Forster. (Hear, hear.) But a 
eta teaman who h srill living, who now ocoupies the very 
highest position of (Tovemmont authority in this country — he 
wiis Lord Cranborne then, he is now Lord Salisbury — Lord 
Cranbome made a speech, and what did he sayF I do not 
quolo it, bclie\o mo, fnr any purpose of party recrimination, 
l)e(*auso for anything £ know he holds those opinions to this 
hour— (a laugh) — and will porliaps act upon thorn. I have no 
doubt ho will act upon thorn if ho still holds the opinions, that 
is, if he has not changed his opinions, which he has a right to 
do as others liavc d-inc. But this T know, that a mi>re ex- 
< ellent expression of a sounder or a profounder view I do not 
know than this «cntonLC, which 1 will take tlie liberty of 
reading. L^rd (’ranbornc — ho was supporting Mr. Fawcett 
-said, “T do not like India to bo looked upon as an Fnglish 
larruv-k in the Uriental sea.s from which Ave may draw any 
number of troops without paying for them. It is had for 
England, bet anse it is always bad for us not to have that 
cheek upon the temptation to engage in little w'ars which can 
only be controlled hy the necos.sity of paying for thorn. If 
this garrison which wo keep in India is, as all Indian authori- 
ties assure us, nece.ssary for maintaining that coiirjitry in 
security and peace, that garri-on ought not to be rashly di- 
minished. If, on tlje o»h»*r h.'’nd, it is too large and India < an 
for any length of time ofjnveniently spare these troops, then the 
Indian population ought not to be so unnecessarily taxed.” 
(Hear, liear.) I rcpo<<t. that is u profound and wise view, 
admirably e,xi‘res.sed, as Lord Sali.sbury has the gift of doing ; 
it is u view n^hich I have to impress upon you ihi.s afternoon 
witli reference to tho rierid a'*pect of the Sudan case. It is 
not good ror u> to barrack on Oriental sea-; military forces 
without paying f'<r them. It is bad for ih. 1+ either indi- 
cates that wc have mon* rr in India than it is no..eNH.try to 
keep there, or s-.-mc other tasc. 

A T.'VnNTXO. 

I am n<‘t goiuir to der.iin you any longer, hut I liope I li.ive 
hu ^•eeded in >howing you that there are many grounds on 
which we arc ju^tihod in pr<a<*sting against thc.se events. 
(Lh'^ers.) Ynu ho.tr a gro::t d«.‘al now about something that is 
called “Imperial iu««tin h” H.iaughter.) I am proud of our 
g-reat Empire, of all the noble and b€ncfic(3nt work that it has 
done all over the face of ttie globe, a.s any jiniro among them. 
(Hear, hen*. But tle-rc i^ a .-ham and a counterfeit and a 
’•a.stard kind- f Imperial in-fiuot — (cheers) — of which in tlicse 
days we are hearing a good deal too much, and whMi, if you 
do not keep your eyes o]-er., Avill land the co^iiitry in mis.-hief. 
^Hear, he.jr.) People sink the ditl'erence between right and 
wrong, they ride rough»ho(l over facts and over roa.sonahlo 
probabilities ; they brush .i-idi' cunsiderations of prudeu.-e and 
policy such as tho-** I have hc.ui endeavouring to bring before 
vou this jifternoou, and :}> y < all that. Imperial instinct. /'Hear, 
Lear.) Now, let us u*aic to tho practical jxiint. 8o fur 
nothing* w<’: has hceu doTie th in the perpetration of a <duinsy 
'‘•lunJer in r«.fcrcn-'i- to the Sudan, but, if pcT.si.sfed in, 
Avhat is now orly .a chjTa-y blunder will w.ix and gr^w, 
as it. has dou" h^^-fore in * '•:iii*’xioTi with this same land, 
till it becomes a very gr.ivt* peril and .i hateful crime. 
(Hear, hoar.) I hop;; you .sgreo with mo that a modern 
war is the m< -L hateful <;f .jll. (Cheers.) You have had 
Sudan affairs : , * ui-ith-r h. f.ir.j. You found befov* that you 
were beaten, not >»y men hut )-y nature, and if you allow your- 
selves to drift into this enterprise, which will hctuime, from a 
blundering enterprise, a (rimiual enterprise, you wiB tind 
yoursolv( s beaten ju’.iia. X.)w is tho time for reflection. It 
las not yet become .t party ma'tf-r. You mu.st now re.sist mis- 
chief. You. iTfUitlemen, are jirr-c ns of influence uinl cc»nsidera- 
tion in your various locditi*’-' You are, I am sure, or you 
would not he here at coii.-id'-ralb* jjcrsonal inconvenience, men 
in whom party spirit is sfoondary, a.s it ought to be, to convic- 
tion. (Hear, hear.) If I have done anything to streng-then 
tl*e conviction, I do hoj)© that you xvill use every moans within 
your power to put pre.ssuro upon everybody over wdiom you 
have influence, including even members of Parliament — 
(laughU-r) — to insist either that we shall have a clear, definite, 
and intelligible .statemnnt of the reasons why Egypt i.s now 
pushed into the Kudan, and w-hy Indian troops aro being 
bnmght into the Sudan, or, if no such reason can be given, 
that the Government shall desist from the enterprise on which 


they have so rashly and indefensibly embarked. (Loud 
cheers.) 

Eesponding to a vote of thanks, Mr. Morley said : 

I have to thank you very sincerely for the cordial reception of 
this vote of thanks and for tho great patience with which you 
were good enough to listen to iny story of this expedition. I 
confess that when I was first invited to como here I felt that I 
would prefer coming to a gathering of these dimensions rather 
than one of those gigantic iiublic gatherings I have had the 
honour of addressing in Ijccds before now. This case is at 
pro.“cnt in the condition which reipiircs cool, patient, close, and 
steady regard to the facts. I hope that at all public meetings, 
great or small, one does one’s best to give cool, close, and steady 
attention to tho facts, but when you have many extracts to read 
and dales to give, and so forth, no doubt there are advantages 
in a gatlieriug of this kind. I hope that each one of you will 
hocomo persuaded of the rights of that of which I have been 
speaking and will each become a centre for spreading the con- 
vii-tiou amonght your neighbours. (Cheers.) 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PEESS. 

The writer of the article entitled “Indian Affairs’* 
said, in the 7\'mrs of Juno 8th : — 

Mr. Balfour respected the best sense of the nation 
in deferring tho debate on tlie Suakin contingent 
until the (lovornment of India’s despatch roaches 
this country. The decision now to he arrived at as 
to the fair payment for the Indian troops will have 
far-reaching consecjuencos. For it is evident that 
the extension of the British power in tropical Africa 
must lead to demands, both industrial and military, 
upon the Indian races with a fre(iu 0 ncy heretofore 
unknown. ^Meanwhile from India itself como signs 
of a gathering storm such as has not arisen for many 
}ea s. Whatever the teuour of the official com- 
mu lication now on its way from the Viceroy, there 
can be no ([uestiou as to the view which our country- 
men in India and the Indians themselves take of the 
situation. Tho papers urge the injustice of charging 
the regular pay of the Suakin contingent to the 
Indian taxpayer with a unanimity and a force of 
conviction to which no British statesman sliould turn 
a deaf ear. It is hard to imagine more different 
treatments of the question than those adopted by the 
leading Bombay X)aper8 brought by last mail. The 
Times of India appeals to the statutes which form the 
constitutional law as between Britain and her great 
dependency. The llomhay Gazette deals strictly with 
tho individual instance. The result in each case is a 
powerful protest against a course of action which 
these papers, in common with tho whole native and 
European Press of India, condemn as impolitic, 
dangerous, and unjust. 

The constitutional opponents take their stand on 
the Act for the Better Government of India which 
governs the situation. “Except for preventing or 
repelling actual invasion of her Majesty’s Indian 
possessions, or under other sudden urgent necessity, 
the revenues of India shall not without the consent 
of both Houses of Parliament be applicable to defray 
any military operations carried on beyond the ex- 
ternal frontiers of such possessions by her Majesty’s 
forces charged upon such revenues.” It cannot be 
pretended that there is, in the present instance, 
“any actual invasion of her Majesty’s Indian posses- 
sions.” Nor can it be seriously maintained that 
there is a “sudden and urgent necessity” such as 
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would justify the Government in excepting it from 
the express provision of the Act. The financial 
critics come at once to closer quarters with the in- 
dividual wrong-doing, and in words almost identical 
with those used some time ago in these columns. 
The British regiments employed in India are paid, 
equipped, and kept up as contiuous fighting units by 
the Indian taxpayer. The Indian troops intended 
by the British Government for Egyptian service 
are to be paid, equipped, and kept up as continous 
fighting units by the Indian taxpayer. Tliey are 
taken by k fiat from Downing Street, says the Hom- 
Itn/ Gazette, “ for some purpose which may be Italian 

^%yptian, or international, but is in no sense Indian. 
They go to the Sudan either (1) to ena])le Italy to 
hold Kassala against the Dervishes and to make 
head against the Abyssinians ; or (2) to help Egypt 
to recover Dongola and co-operate in the recon^juost 
of the Sudan; so that (d), when the time comes, 
Great Britain will be in a position to restore Egypt 
to the Egyptians not as it now is, but as it was when 
we first intervened in its domestic politics. Thus 
the Indian taxpayer is to be called upon to finance 
a militaiy expedition which may^ subserve Italian or 
Egyptian interests, and respoml to the new sonti- 
mentalism that socks to re-establish the statm quo 
ante in the JSudan as the indispensable preliminary' 
to the evacuation of I^gypt.” In regard to the 
necessity for the expedition, or the wisdom of the 
policy which led to it, the Indian Dross refiains from 
jmssing judgment. Bat it ununimonsly' insists that 
the objects of the expedition, whether Italian or 
Egyptian, are certainly not Indian, and it protests 
against the lieavil}' burdened Indian taxpayer being 
forced to find the daily pay for troops employed on 
another nation’s service. 

The Indian Dress acknowledges the patriotic in- 
tereso wliich India, in common with the other 
colonies and dependencies of Groat Britain, has in 
the stability of our po.sition in Egypt. But it points 
out that, while Great Hritain has u still larger in- 
terest in the stability of our position in India, she 
contributes not a penny to the military maintenance 
of our position in India. The less of the Sudan is 
nothing to India compared with what the loss of 
India would he to Great Britain, yet India is to ho 
charged with the daily pay of the Indian regiments 
sent to recover the ISudan, while Great Britain 
charges to India the uttermost farthing for the 
British troops sent to India. The request of India 
is that the joint interest of the colonics and depen- 
dencies in our position in Egypt shall be fairly 
appraiseJ and apportioned, and not he thurst upon 
India alone. Ceylon, liong-kong, the great Austra- 
lian colonies, and the other dojiendencies and settle- 
ments of Great Britain in the East have with India 
a common interest in the protection of the Suez 
Canal. On India fails the costly permanent burden 
ot securing for Groat Biitain the A.^iatic approach to 
the Canal at Aden. That might bo fairly taken as a 
discharge in full of India’s liability arising out of 
her joint interest, and any extra troops required for 
Egypt might be charged to the other colonies and 
dependencies, or defrayed by Great Britain if she 
feared to do so. Yet, as the Indian newspapers 
point out, the other colonies and dependencies “have 


not boon asked to send a single regiment to the 
Sudan.” 

We have tried to eliminate any violent oxpre.ssions 
of feeling:, ^^uch violent expressions tend to obscure 
the real issue. I’mt it would be wrong to conceal 
the fact that the fpiestion “has evekod the strong«\st 
indignation amongst Europeans and natives alike.” 
It must be remembered, however, that Lord George 
Hamilton merely follows a precedent which it would 
be difiioult for any Ministry to disregard, unless 
supported by a strong expression of public opinion. 
Each occasion on whicb Indian troops have been 
borrowed by Great Britain seemed at the moment 
entirely exceptional, and in most cases India was 
made to defray tboir daily pay. In certain cases 
Great Britain refui:<led the cost in whole or part ; 
by a grant of five millions sterling to India for the 
1878 expedition (.Vfghanistau), of £.)(!nj)iiO for that 
of 1882 (Kgypt\ or by payment of the whole cost as 
in the China expedition of 18,3'.)- 60, .and for the 
Indian troops sent to Malta in 1878. The intonsit}' 
of fooling and tbo grave apprehension with which 
the action of the British Guvornment is now being 
watched in India arise from the conviction that the 
present occasion cannot be regarded as accidental, 
and that it mu.st form the precedent for regulating 
subsequent case.'’. If the Government sliould insist 
on establishing that precedent, it wull harden an 
oi'casional injustice into a permanent WTong. The 
is.sue has been placed before 1‘arliamcnt in the 
clearest terms by Lord George IlniniT ton’s proposed 
resolution and by tlie amendment'? of Mr. John 
Morley and otlicrs tlu rcto. 

It is not in reality a iiuestion for the Govornmont, 
but for the nation. The British nation has the 
power to saddle th*- Indian taxpayer with this in- 
equitable charge. Il is the British nation the public 
virtue to abstain from doing so^ It is alw’avs 
possible to ftid ] precedents for the ignobler course, 
in the pre.sent ca.se it i.s particularly easy to do ac . 
It is equally easy to obscure the real question by 
diverging into side issues, as was done by a corres- 
pondent in our columns last week. The question 
was not wheTier India should lend troops for Egyp- 
tian service “precisely on tlio same terms, pecuniary 
and otherwise, ’ as she allows po.st-olfico clerks or 
railway labourers to go to tropical Africa. It was 
whether the Briti.sh Government could justly take 
troops from India without paying their daily wages, 
while in every other branch of administrative or in- 
dustrial employment payment lias to be made. Nor 
will the plea avail that the troops are not needed in 
India, and may therefore be employed at India’s cost 
in Africa. That plea would do us more harm in 
India than if w o were forcibly to take the money 
and say nothing. Dor the standing complaint in 
India is that the Indian military expenditure is in- 
flated and kept up at an undue height to suit the 
exigencies of British policy rather than to meet the 
needs of India herself. The list of occasions on 
which troops have thus been taken from India is 
already a long one, and suffices to give some colour 
to this complaint. If it were now to authoritatively 
go forth that the Indian Army is maintained at a 
standard which permanently suffices for British 
emergencies as well as for Indian defence, it would 
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falsify the statements made by succeesivo Viceroys 
and successive Commanders*in-Chief in India during 
the past twenty- live years. 

Unl'^ss L.>rd l:>alisbiiry's words in 1S67 have been 
misrepr.^serited, it is little likely that any such plea 
will be (ttfcied. England had th-en to deal with a 
real emei gency, and the employment of Indian troops 
in Abyssinia sermed so absolutely exceptional as to 
minimis 3 the risk of the terms being used as a pre- 
cedent. Yet Ijord Salisbury took the occasion to lay 
down from the first the principles which should regu- 
late fiich transactions. When, as Lord Cranborne, he 
supported ^Ir. Eawcott against the charging the pay 
of the troofis to India he said : — 

•* I <io n<.>r likt“ India to Le looked upon as ,«n Knijrli-h barrack 
in the t.’i'iental seas jVoni whieli we 'nay draw niiy number of 
troops without p.iyinjj: to*- them. It is bad for Kngland, because it 
is always l)ad bn* not to have that check upon the temptation 
'o eiijfagre in little Ava^s \\hich <*an only bo s ontrolled by the 
necessity of paying for them. If this garrit-on wlii. h wo keep 
in India i*-, as all Indian authorities assure ns, no t'ssary f(»r 
maintaining that c(*untry in security and pca -e, th.it garrison 
ouglit not to he ra^-hly diminislicd. If, on the other hand, it is 
too large, and India can for any length of time couveuicntly 
‘.pare these troops, then th..* Indian population ought not to 
K' so mineec'"'anly taxed.'’ 

It is sincerely to bo hoped, since the question 
has ceased to be an acciiiental one, and the decision 
of Parliament at the present must become the pre- 
cedent for tlio future, that the princij)les which Lord 
Cranborne laid down in 1SG7 will weigh wuth Lord 
Salisbury in lb9(j. Afany things have changed since 
then, iiut the temptation to shift burdens unfairly 
to the slioulders of the Indian taxpayer has not 
changevl, and tlio difticul ty of securing justice for 
India is almost as great as ever. It will form one 
of the historical triumphs «3f the Conservative X)arty 
if, after having given to India tlie Cueon^s proclama- 
tion, which is (he charter (.if the Indian races, and 
the recent Councils Law, which serves as the basis 
of Indian legislation by' representatK)n, they now 
join with all other jiavtio.s in securing this great act 
of tinancial jii.stit,*e to India. But it will be a still 
greater national triumjdi. For it will be the victory 
of the nation’s sense of wiiat is right over its power 
to do wrong. 

In a leading artiLle on June 8th, the j wrote ’ 
The question whether tlie expen.se of the ( ontingent 
sent to iSuakin is or is not to fall upon the Indian 
taxpayers will have to be considered as soon as the 
despatche.s from the Calcutta Government have been 
received. It must not be forgotten that India makes 
no contribution to the cost of the British Navy, 
which, nevcrthele.ss, constitutes the main defence of 
our Eastern possessions against foreign aggression. 
It cannot be contended, therefore, that the policy 
of this country' tends, « ,n the whole, to deal 
hardly wuth India in regard to such questions. 
Nevertheless, we adhere to oiir opinion that, what- 
ever may bo the teclinical rights as between the 
Imx)erial and the Indian Exchequers, it would be 
most inexpedient to create a jirecedent for throw- 
ing upon the taxpayers of India the whole or the 
greater part of the cost of protecting external in- 
terests in W’hich England and other portions of the 
Empire are ac least as directly implicated. Many 
years ago, when the present Prime Minster was in 


the House of Commons, he protested, during tho 
Abyssian expedition, against treating India an 
English barrack in tho Oriental seas from which we 
may draw any number of troops without paying for 
them.” 

Orix ION IX IXDIA. 

Tho following excellent summary of opinion in 
India appeared in the '/Yrnes for June IGth, under 
the heading ‘‘ Indian Affairs ” : 

We can render no better service to the nation than 
by summarising the protests brought by last week's 
mail against charging India with the daily pay of 
tho Suakin contingent. The Bombay Presidency 
Association had already telegraphed to the Secretary 
of State humbly, but firmly, praying that no j)or- 
tion of the cost of the Indian troops be defrayed 
from Indian revenues. Otherwise, a universal feel- 
ing of deep injustice and discontent will result.'* 
Tho telegram, together with a memorial to the 
Viceroy, was signed by a member of Council of the 
highest standing in Western India. It very moder- 
ately describes the state of fooling which lias now 
actually resulted. That feeling is intensified by the 
fact that the Indian Government has something very 
like a famine on its hands, or, rather, a widespread 
scarcity which, but for State relief on a large scale, 
would develop into famine. India lias, by an enor- 
mous addition to her luiblic burdens, just succeeded 
in staggering back to solvency. She finds it hard 
that the sacrifices whicli she has made should bo 
taken advantage of to lay now and unjust burdens 
upon her. It is impossible to read tho articles in 
the European and native Press without a conviction 
that by this act we shall be creating a wides^iroad 
feeling of disloyalty which may undo at a stroke 
the work of years. 

The loyalty of British India, it should never bo 
forgotten, has been the slow product of the just 
administration of British India. We see in tho 
X^ersistent rebellion of Portuguese India tho state 
of things produced by bad administratic^n. Even in 
the dox^th of its x>resent troubles, wlicn one Vicieroy 
has been suxiorseded after another, and tho King of 
Portugal’s brother himself has acknowledged his 
military expedition to Goa a failure and had to 
abandon the attemxit to put down the insurrection, 
miserable charges of peculation emerge. A com- 
mittee at Goa is now inquiring whether one high 
officer wont off with P9.95,000 and another with Ps. 
‘..5,000. Such charges against the administrators of 
British India are unknown. The mere suspicion of 
personal malversation by a high Anglo-Indian official 
would send a thrill of indignation throughout botli 
England and India. But India is now complaining 
of what she regards as an act of financial malversa- 
tion on a far larger scale, against which she has no 
ax^peal except to tho justice of the British nation. 

A significant feature of the case is that the most 
strongly British organs in India feel themselves con- 
strained to protest most emphatically against the 
proposed charge. “There is no precedent,” says 
the Calcutta l^Juglishman, “for Indian trpox>s being 
employed to assist Egypt in recovering a province 
which was first of all driven into revolt by Egyptian 
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tyranny, and then abandoned to the Dervishes 
through Egyptian ineptitude. Precedent is to bo 
dragged in by the heels to justify another imposition 
oh India.” “We know beforehand,” writes the 
I^ioneer^ which represents the more official classes of 
our countrymen in India, “ what arguments will be 
used to justify this policy. But, whatever force they 
may have as regards Egypt proper, they have hardly 

any reference to an odvante into the Sudan 

AVe have heard nothing ])efuro of Indian interests 
being involved, and at a time when tin's country is 
struggling with iimincial diificiilties, while England 
has just realised one f*f the biggest surpluses on 
record, and Egypt has largo reserves, it is surely too 
bad to borrow troops wo (an ill spare and then to 
make us pay for our assistance.” 

Those are the best tilings that our friends can say 
for us. The Ifindu {, which holds a positi^iii 
to the woaltliy and patri(;tit natives of Bengal similar 
to that which the i\niil!shman does to the British 
independent community and the Pioii^rr to the ad- 
ininiatrativo jiml general body, speaks in t(‘nn.s of 
deoj) sorrow. This act of injustice, if persisted in, 
will grave itself into the Memory of the people. Tlie 
Jndtan jltrror. the organ of the ju’ogressive classe.s 
in Bengal, dradarcs that it could scarc-ely have 
credited that the British ( lovernment coiitem[>hite«i 
such a course, “but for a definite statoment made 
from the Ministerial homh. India Ins no part or 
lot in Egypt’s (juarrel with the Mahdi. The re- 
conrpiest of {:'udan, If such a eonsummation is 
brougJit about, will brin:: gain to Egy^u. and glory 
}) 0 ssif>ly to England, brt ir will not b>riug a cent. t( 
the Indian treasury.” hi a powerful leadt-r on 
“The inlfpiity of MalLing India Bay,” the Mirnr 
freely acknowlodg(?H that prindous charges of the 
kind may bo cited. Jbit it points out tliat siicii 
wrongs done to India in the past w(?re ol an ex- 
ceptional character, and it protests against tlieir lining 
Converted into a pt'rinaiient procodent. ‘‘Because 
Indian troops onco or twi( e fought out of India, and 
their cost was wrested from the Indian (lovcnunont, 
is tliat a reason why an act of similar iuju^ti !0 
should ho perpetrated a|.;’uu‘''” This is the popular 
and native way of ])uttirig what the British organs 
iu India express with more exactitude and iv.^crvo. 
But it matters not to which ])rovinco or to wliith 
class of journnls wm turn. The whole of the news- 
papers throughout India are saying the hame thing 
each in its own way. 

Organs of social and religious reb»rm prefer to 
dwell oil the imuiorality (d’ tlio proceeding. “Does 
not the manji©!’/ /ndum Sjhciatory “in wliicli 

the Ministers have been replying to the fpiestious 
put to them show that they are doing things whi( h 
their own conscience tells them they should not dor” 
A strong young political paper like the Jwmhin/ 
Chamjyion takes its stand upon the purely politi(.:al 
ground. “Why should India be a military reserve?” 
“Our Viceroys and Oommanders-in-Ohief,” it says, 
“are always proclaiming that even the increased 
army strength of the country is not a(le(|uato. Either 
the Indian army is in excess of our present reiiuire- 
ments or not. If it is, then the sooner the strength 
is reduced, and the taxpayer relieved of some portion 
of his preeentintolerable burdens, the better.” The 


truth is that this attempt to charge India with the 
ISuakin contingent htas given a new force to the agi- 
tation against the ever-increasing military expendi- 
ture in iTidia. It lias rod need to the baldest terms 
the ([ue&tion, “Why should India be a uJlitary 
reserve?” “If troops cun be spared from the Imliaii 
garrison.’’ writes the Calcutta Staff, siha,i, ‘‘to light 
battle.s thousands of miles away, in which Imlia ha? 
no eoncerii, not nicroh in the case id some excep- 
tional omer.goncy, but in order to enable England to 
wage war*? the cost of which would be pruhd itivo :1 
the ojieratious were curried out entirely by Biliish 
troops, the iiatuiul ciaufusion sugge.stod is th;it tlic 
Indian garrison is 1 rger than tlio circurnslaiu es of 
the co.mtry rei|,iiro. ;md that the people of India are 
b>eing s.iddlcd \sifM tlio ( oat of the excess for the 
beiielit, or what r M ijesty’s Aiiai.stcrs contnivo tc 
be the nenelB, ».f the llr.tish taxjiayer.” 

A\'e havt? been ( andul t<' (juolu only from jo'irn.ib' 
vhii'h approadi llit' qp.C'ition with a sense oi res[K>ii- 
sihility u.s to ihe woi Is which t}u\y (unploy. But a 
striking foaniro . i the Indian Press, both British 
and native, hs that on really great occasions it dis- 
]»lays a grave .solhhirity of mndeiMtion unknown 
during a criids in Braiice or Germany, or in any 
country of Continental Europe. Tiie liulian news 
papers ud-idi micst str.uLUiMisly protest against the 
proposed charges are the ino.st rand’ul to acknowledge 
the lu>i)erial iiabihlies of India. They admit that 
omergouc'ies may aiBe in which India might fairly 
be (tilled upon to lend troops. They also admit the 
exh^t'-'m 0 of “br. ed I';i]u‘ua] eimsiderations ” which 
would, in a time oi to the Empire, call forth 

tiie ]o;v al and spontaneous of India. “ AVithiu 
proper limits.’ says the ( ^fiutia S^aff .su.atiy “ wo arc 
pivpared ti.acccpt tlie principle” of joint responsi- 
bility. “And K), Km), aic we.’’ commoiits the Jiomhnj 
(%i)api,iK. ‘ But only on the condition that it is 
lecijn’ocal, and that a is drawn at wliat may b(; 
truly and jeintfy considered as Im])erial intennsts.’" 
'J'he*^ prosciit system of a]ip(nilirig to lm])orial (on- 
sidorations whenever w'o want to mulK^ India pay, 
and of ignoring liii[)erial considerations wheiKwri* W(» 
w'l-h in cmr (jv. n ImaiK'i.il aiTungcn'^nt-. witli Indie 
to save the puiketol the Briti.di taxpayer, is dedaiW, 
to be “ a lra\08ty of justicf3. 

Th(‘.so aic but "a !•' .>' ol the ombarra.ssing ([iiostioiis 
wdiich the propos.il to sa(idie India with the cost of 
the Sualvin <<milngc:it ha.^ rai.'^ed in India. The} 
are e.xtrcuuiy embarrassing (paestioiis. bor they run 
counter to the most .■'olemn declarations made' by 
our Indian Government, and cast doubts upon the 
siuccrity of ov’crv ^ iccruy and h manco Minister and. 
Commander- i II -Chun^ in India during the past twenty 
years. “Tlio sole material interest which India 
possoss(?s ill Egypt,” the Goverument of India de- 
clared on a meniorable occasion, “is that the transit 
of ships through tlio Suez C.anal should be as.sureJ. 
.... We do not understand on what principle of 
political e(.juity India can bo called uiion^to defray 
part of the cost of armed intervention in Egypt, un- 
less the Australian aud other colonies are culled upon 
to pay their proportionate share.” It must be re- 
membered that India regards her external expendi- 
ture on behalf of Imperial interests as more than 
equivalent to what might be claimed as her contri- 
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bution to naval defence in Asiatic waters. That 
expenditure includes not only coast charges for the 
Red Sea and Persian Gulf and compulsory payments 
for establishments in connexion with Persia, China, 
and other countries far beyond her frontier. It also 
includes annual military contributions exceeding a 
million sterling, and now under the consideration of 
the Royal Commission, for the recruitment and pen- 
sions of the British Army at home. Such matters 
of permanent financial adjustment between Great 
Britain and India lie apart from the question now at 
issue. 


THE TRANSV.AAL A:ND INDIA. 

[Fkom the “Madras Eevjew.”] 

If it were possible for us in India to arrive at 
some agreement with Englishmen on the great 
questions in debate concerning the Government of 
the country, or rather on the principles that ought to 
guide them, we might regard the future with 
equanimity and with hope. But we are confronted 
with the same difficulty in India which has been felt 
in almost every country in the world. Everybody 
will acknowledge that the sovereign has certain 
duties. The most despotic of rulers will readily 
concede that he is bound by what may be loosely 
called laws towards his subjects. The duties of 
kings are laid down in the old Hindu Sastras with a 
comprehensiveness which leave very little to be 
desired. The oligarchies of ancient Rome and of 
Venice acknowledged their responsibility for good 
government and their duties to the masses with the 
same readiness with which the ruling classes of 
England express their willingness to ameliorate the 
conditions of the poorer classes in England. Except 
perhaps in England, how’ever, it has been left to the 
superior and governing classes to define their own 
duties as well as the obligations of the lower classes. 

But to the lower classes the position taken by 
the apologists of the superior classes has always 
appeared unsatisfactory and generally the problem 
has been solved by civil war. There are, however, 
signs that by constitutional agitation, reforms, that 
in the olden days were attainable only by revolu- 
tions, could ^ now bo achieved by more peaceful 
means. India itself is a striking example, and the 
reforms that have been introduced acquire a remark- 
able significance as an indication of what is possible 
by persistent and constitutional agitation. In carry- 
ing on this agitation, nothing is more instructive as a 
lesson to ourselves and to our rulers than their 
conduct in those days when labouring under dis- 
abilities, but unfortunately the memories of those 
days are easily forgotten. A Puritan clamouring 
for liberty and toleration has been known, when in 
power, to bo more tolerant towards other sects than 
his own oppressors.^ It is far more useful therefore 
to recall to the mind of our rulers how their own 
race, living under laws far more favourable than 
our own in India, are contemporaneously with our- 
eelves claiming privileges, far higher than ever 
claimed by us. Transvaal is a Boer Republic, 
where the majority of the Europeans, the Uitlanders, 
have no franchise or share in the government of the 


country. Their grievances have been held to justify 
strong remonstrances from such men as Messrs. 
Balfour and Chamberlain. They have evoked great 
sympathy in England and have been regarded 
potent enough to palliate the armed raid of Dr* 
Jameson into Transvaal. Nowhere else in the 
world are Englishmen — for the great majority of 
Uitlanders are Englishmen — forced to beg con- 
cessions from a superior race. They have always 
formed the governing body and it has been their 
pride to point out to races subject to them the 
conditions under which alone the franchise could be 
granted and they could be allowed to take part in 
the government of the country. Transvaal is, we 
believe, the one place in the world where the 
governing body is of a diiforent race, and the 
majority of the ruled are Englishmen w’ho have no 
voice in the Government. It is instructive, there- 
fore, to note under what conditions they consider 
that the franchise ought to be bestowed on tbem^ 
and compare such conditions with those that exist in 
other countries where the Englishmen themselves 
form the dominant race and other races have to 
crave of them the indulgence, which they now pray 
may be conceded to them in Transvaal. 

The Uitlanders say that they are the vast majority 
in the Ktate, owning more than half the land and 
taken in the aggregate, nine-tenths of the property ; 
and yet in all matters affecting their properties, 
lives, or liberties they have no voice as they are 
denied the right to vote for election to the First 
Volksraad. They protest against any taxation 
without representation. And they maintain that 
taxes which in their view are most inequitable are 
imposed. They condemn a legislature which is 
elected only by a minority, one-third of the people. 
And they assume, as not requiring any argument to 
prove the same, that when such minority is com- 
posed of a different race, speaking a different laji- 
guage, with different pursuits and traditions from 
the majority, government by such minority stands 
self-condemned. 

Turning to the executive government they com- 
plain that the power of the executive is absolute, 
with no responsibility to the people : that all legis- 
lation is initiated by the executive. 

With reference to the courts which in the absence 
of representation in the Councils is tho sole guardian 
of their rights, it is alleged that attempts are being 
constantly made to reduce them to a position sub- 
ordinate to tho Executive. Tho Uitlanders plead 
they have not got the right of being tried by a jury 
of their own countrymen, and that there is no chance 
of receiving even-handed justice in a trial before a 
jury of burghers. As to railways, it is a grievance 
that^ it is entirely in the hands of a corporation 
domiciled in Holland. The governing race is 
alleged to show a determination to retain all power 
in their own hands and to spend money on fortifica- 
tions intended to terrorise the Uitlanders. 

We believe we have fairly stated their grievances. 
Let us compare their position with ours. If in 
Transvaal they form a majority, being apparently 
double in numbers to the governing races, in India 
they form only an infinitesimal portion of the popu- 
lation. If in Transvaal they own nine-tenths of the 
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property, in India the majority of the Indians own 
•almost the entire property. The difference between 
an TJitlander and a Boer is certainly not so wide as 
between an Englishman and an Indian. One would 
think, therefore, that the claims of the Indians for 
representation in the government of the Indian 
Empire are irresistible, but yet what do we find 
now ? 

In Transvaal they have at least an independent 
legislative council able to make its own laws and 
enforce them. In India we have really no such 
legislative council. In the Volksraad there are 
some members who are able and willing to help the 
TJitlanders, and if these llitlanders succeed in per- 
suading the free and independent members generally 
of the justice of their claim there is nothing to 
prevent the Volksraad from doing them justice. 
But in India there is no council, free and independent, 
to be persuaded. So that while the Uitlanders 
complain of non-representation in the Free Council 
of the Eepublic, we have to complain that there is 
no Free Council at all for the framing of the laws, 
and to superintend the administration of such laws. 

The councils that exist in India are a mere 
mockery intended to shield the executive and to 
invest with an appearance of deliberation and fair- 
ness all their high-handod acts of tyranny. They 
can only register the verdicts of the executive, and 
the non-officials are appointed to congratulate the 
officials on the consummate ability, wisdom and tact 
which, in the opinion of the latter, they always 
display. There is of course no representation, as the 
members that sit in the legislative councils are not 
members really elected by independent voters, nor 
are these sham councils in any way useful for 
effective impartial legislation or control. The Budget 
is not submitted to them for their approval. And 
they have no control ove: the spending departments, 
which, so far as the councils are concerned, are 
free to do what they like. As the executive in India 
has such entire control over the legislative councils 
it is needless to state that the laws passed by such 
councils can scarcely bo relied on to safo- guard the 
natural liberties of the people against the executive. 
Where the law's are not impartial the Judges can 
do little. Yet in India w e know that attempts are 
persistently being made to bring the High Courts 
into subordination to the executive. As to the masses 
they are ground down in India by judicial tyranny. 
The tax-gathering collector, and not the administrator 
of justice, is the representative of the (tueen. The 
magistrates depend for their promotion on the 
Ttevenue officials. And the entire administration of 
justice is subordinated to the prompt collection of 
an oppressive Eevenue and to the maintenance of the 
prestige of the superior race. The Police are 
notoriously inefficient. From the higliost to the 
lowest oppression descends through all the classes of 
society. Yet an Englishman in India if asked to 
apply a remedy by admitting the Indians to a share 
in the Government will regard such demand as 
absurd and beyond the pale of practical politics. 
The great moral force of England behind the Uit- 
landers, the great physical force of England to 
support the Anglo-Indians makes all the difference. 

In Transvaal they plead that they have not the 


right to be tried by a jury of their own countrymen 
and that a jury of burghers will never mete out 
justice to them. In India it has been long recog- 
nised that trial by an English jury where the 
accused is an Englishman is a farce. The result is 
that the English soldier may commit any brutality 
with practical impunity. Well might an uncharitable 
Turk say in reply to Canon MacColl that it is not 
in Turkey alone that the members of the ruling race 
are free to commit certain offences with impunity, 
and that there is one law for the ruling race and 
another for the ruled. 

As in Transvaal, the railways in India are 
generally in the hands of companies in England 
and are worked, not with a view to India’s benefit 
and profits but as an investment for the Englishman 
and for the Englishman’s i)rofit8. Above all, the 
money raised in India is not spent in India ; crores 
and crores of rupees are for one reason or another 
poured into England, and the life blood of India is 
being slowly but surely drained on account of a want 
of any effective ehec k by Indians over the expendi- 
ture. Far greater reason exists in India than in 
Transvaal why the great majority of the people of 
the country ought to be allowed a voice in the 
councils of the nation. 

• AVe have assumed throughout that the Transvaal 
Uitlanders’ complaint is true that they have no 
effective voice in legislation. Let us examine this 
statement a little closely. 

The Parliament of Transvaal c^onsist of two cham- 
bers the first Volksraad, and the second Volksraad. 
The members of the first A^olksraad, the President 
of the Eepublic, and the Commandant General are 
to be chosen by those w’ho had the franchise previous 
to the year 1890 and their childron, who can claim 
the franchise upon the attainment of the age of 
sixteen. Before 18 'jU those alone had the franchise 
who were burgfiers, and to be a burgher one must 
have been born within the Eepublic and attained 
the age of eighteen. Persons not born within the 
Eepublic could till tlicn, but not subsequently, obtain 
burgher riglits by a residence of live years and 
taking the oath of allegiance. 

This franchise could also be acquired by those 
w'ho, during a period of ton years, were qualified to 
be chosen as members of the second Volksraad, and 
after a resolution to that eff ect has been passed by 
the first Volksraad. 

For the second \'olksraad, besides those entitled 
to vote for the first A'olksraad, a white male person 
coming from elsewhere could obtain the right to vote 
after a residence of two years if he conforms to the 
laws and takes the oath of allegiance to the Eepublic, 
renouncing the allegiance to the sovereign to whom 
till then he was subject. 

The second chamber can legislate on the follow- 
ing: 

(1) The mine'*, postal, tclegrapLii', and telephonic depart- 
ments. 

{ 2 ) The making .mtl maintonance of waggon and postal 
road.s. 

(a) The proterti^ n inventions, patterns, trade marks, 
and author's rights. 

(4) The working and maiutenanoo of forests and salt pans 

(5) Company and insolvency laws. 

(0; Civil and criminal procedure. 
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(7) Su( h other matters as the first chamber may entrust it 

with. 

All the laws passed by the first chamber have the 
force cf law and cannot be vetoed by the second 
except those that trench upon the above subjects. 

The complaint is that no child born in Transvaal 
has, of right, the franchise unless his father was a 
burgher, or became naturalised under the rules 
above referred to, that uo advantage of any value is 
derived by being able to vote for election to tbo 
second chamber, and that the chances of obtaining 
the right to vote for election to the first chamber are 
very remote. 

Johauiicsburg Is a mining town, and the second 
Yolksraad have the right of legislation with refer- 
ence to mines. It almost takes our breath away to 
see tliat the concession to legislate on the matters 
above referred to arc c'm>i(lered of no advantage. 
If the people of India had pow’er to legislate on the 
crimiuai pr,vo<i uio ]aw>, the hateful distinction 
betwee ? fLr 1 v>s apglirable to lluropcans and those 
to nati bo swept away in a moment. If 

the Ind'ais Ij ol a von o in the legislation concerning 
Pore.st.''! :!Ld .'''ill', is it to be supposed for a momeui: 
that the .Uctiiic b<»ok would have l>e(;n disfigured by 
the existing hiwa'.'' Jn fact, bresidont Kruger has 
only to inform the English Kitlanclers that ho pro- 
poses to follow tlie beneficent Government of Eng- 
land in India. Thou nothing more will be heard dI 
the Uitlander claim. 

Mr Lai four said something of the diaracter of 
the Idtlanders which leridered it desirable that the 
franchise claimed ahouicl be conferred on them. The 
Loers were under the English dominion. Hating 
EnglandV: lulo tliey emigrated nortliwards and 
settled in Tiansvaai, whither Ihc}’ were followed by 
the Englisli (rovt'rnnient. A revolt and the recogni- 
tion oi tlicir iiidepciidonco was the result. They 
atteuiplc<l to live peaieahly with tlieir English 
ncighl)uurs, and tl-o naturalisation kuvs of bs8i 
])asbcd by them were mild. In 18'JO tho .nccoiicI 
Yolksraad vas created to bring tho original burghers 
and Uitkmders together as a step towards the fusion 
of th(3 two Volksiaads, even after tho chief of the 
Repul..'; w.-.s doliberately insulted wdien he vjslted 
Juhanr!'_‘sbuig by hauling dowm tho Republican ilag. 
But tho English nititude coutinuod bistile. There 
W'ere strong indii ations to show' that if the fraiiciiiso 
were bestow’od on the Eitlanders, it would be used 
by the majority of them, .w'ho were Englishmen, 
against the Republic, and that the Republic would bo 
merged in the surrounding English countries. Tho 
ITitlanders will not take tho oath of allegiance to 
the Republic. They will not take up arms against 
the foes of the Republic. They have been guilty 
of inviting armed intervention. Is it a wonder, 
then, that they are denied the right of franchise? 

But what about Indians past and present ? What- 
ever an Englishman who knows not of India’s j>ast 
might say, it was India’s sons, under the guidance 
of English statesmen and generals, that created the 
Indian Empire — as to her loj^alty, it would be an 
insult to discuss that ciuestion. Thus wo find all 
along that the attitude of Engliahmexi as regarded 
the mutual relations that ought to subsist between 
the rulers and the ruled, affords a strange contrast 


in the two continents of Asia and Africa. What 
little they grudge so much to give away as rulers in 
India, they indignantly demand as the ruled in the 
other. In Transvaal they ask for concessions which, 
even in spite of strong grounds, they superciliously 
deny to us in India : and, strange to say, they have 
the sympathetic conscience of iuiluential England to 
back them up in their demands, which we practically 
have not. Curiously enough, they maintain that one 
sot of political principles should guide them as a 
ruling race, and a diametrically opposite set should 
govern them wrhen under a foreign domination. 

Finally, \vq have only to ask Englisliiuon to bear 
in mind when considering India’ .s claims, that the 
President of tlio Enion, Mr. Charles Leonard, on 
behalf of the L'itlauders, claimed, with the approval 
and sympathy of the English race, “representation ' 
as uiio t f the elemeiuary riglits c-f citi/ensliip. 


tlcbirlos. 


INDIAN CRIMINAL LAW. 

7/b' C/’/./Ed//’ o/‘ hiflia. By John D. Mayne. 

(Madra.s : Higginbotham and Co. Calcutta: 

Thacker, Spink and Co. Bombay : Thacker and 

Co. London- W. Clow*es and fc-^ons, limited.) 

Mr. !Maynt’s name is a well-known guarantee for 
.able, painstaking, and solid work. Thi.s is a thick 
volume of a thousand <. loso-packcd pages, mo^t care- 
fully compiled, iiidojxmdently and vigorously thought 
out, and expressed with masterly lucidity. It super- 
sedes Mr. !Mayno’wS Commentary on tlio Penal (kjde. 
Tho First Ihirt consists of a print of the text of the 
Indian Penal Code, with running commentary, clau.se 
by clause, and references to tho Second J’art. It 
occupies 'J28 pages. The Set oud Part oilers ametho- 
di.sod view of the Criminal Law at present adminis- 
tored in India, so far as it is ba.'^ed on tho Penal 
Code, the Crimiuai Procedure Code, and the I'lvidonce 
Alt. Ill hi.s exposition Mr. Ma\no makes an unusu- 
ally extensive use of the decisions of tho Civil Courts 
— a procedure justifiable ou the merits, and likely to 
bo e.specially welcomed by advocates and judges out 
of reach of tho law libraries of tho Presidency towns, 
lie ha.s also made very large roforeuco to English 
authorities in his explanations of the Code, undeterred 
by tho reprobation of the practii o liy tho Judicial 
Committee. We are on Mr. Mayne’s side. You 
cannot turn the loaves of any volume of Indian 
reports without seeing that he is following the 
example of the Indian Courts ; and he justly feels 
bound to “ supply the local Bar and Bench with the 
authorities by which their proceedings will un- 
doubtedly be tested on appeal.” Besides, in the 
application of the clear-cut rules of the Code to the 
multifarious facts of the various cases, “the recorded 
experience of centuries of English experts must be 
of the highest importance.” The volume is un- 
doubtedly a great contribution to the exposition and 
elucidation of a most important branch of law ; and 
it will be found useful for referenoe in England an 
well as in India, notably on the diacussion.of pmor 
ciples. 
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MEN OF THE SOUTH, 
]i(‘premhtativc Mm of Sonfln'm India. (AI auras : 
^ Price Currout Tr OSS. 181H’..) 

Let us praise famous men anel tho fathers that 
hogat us.” It was a happy thoiiglit of Mr. (f. 
Paramaswaran Pillai, tlie enterprising Editor of tlie 
Madras idtandarJ, to publish in his paper a series of 
flhetchos of the distinguished men of Southern India. 
Now ho has selected for separate publication the 
lives of a do/en of those representative men, with 
portraits whicli, though on a small scale, neverthe- 
less show tho interesting faces of the group. We 
should have boon better pleased if Mr. Pillai had 
given us two or throe do/en sketches, instead of 
one; indeed, we should have welcomed his ‘‘Portrait 
Gallery ” entire. The fame of many of the men may 
as yet bo only local, but one likes to keep in view 
the rising as well as the completed careers of men 
that do good service in their day and goneratitm. 
The selection now before us represents a remarkable 
variety of pul die work : 

“ Ainoiijj: tlio Priii' cvs and Zemindar.*^ ui Souiliern India none 
arc better known than Sir Panin Varma, the late Mah.'iraj. of 
rravuTicoiv, and Sir Vi/i.i Itama, tlu* late Mali.irai •. of 
V i/.ia.Tiairrain. Sir i\radava Pow, W Ramiongar, ('. V’’. Piniga. 
Oharlu, and A Slio.diia Sa.sfd iro af kin twit dgod on all hands 
to bo tho most, distinguished of South Indiau statesmen. As a 
linguist, (\ V. Kuni.Muada Sastri has left heliiud him a r‘*pu- 
tati(*n which is imi'^ne. As a jurist, none Ins siirpissed Sir 
T. Muthusuwmy Aiyar. in the field of education, nobody has 
yet been found to take the place of Kai Pahadur tP.pal 7*ow 
and Ibii Pahadur Punganada Mudaliur. And there breathed 
not ■sturdier patriots th.ir < la/alii ijakshminaiasu (‘ludty and 
, Salem Ramasawmy ^fudali ir," 

With a single exception — Mr. S^sliia Sastri — they 
are all dead and gone, Pul their memory is dearly 
cherished by their countrymen, and their influence 
is a livdiig force for good to-dav. It is irrelevant to 
eiujuire whether they were ‘‘ great men, or to 
classify them in the world’s scale (d notoriety. They 
were at least the salt ox the s«»ciety they adorned, 
and wo should be glad if means could be found of 
making known to Kriglishmon at home the qualities 
that endeared them to their compatriots and in- 
fluenced their own soci'dy. 

We shall confliie oursedves to picking out a few 
illustrative points. Sir iPama ^'arma did much for 
reform in Travancore. ^‘Department after depart- 
ment was taken up and reorganised — tho Judit iary, 
the Povenue, the Pcdico, the salt, down to tho anche 
and tho elephant ; in spite of tho clamours of the 
time, who can say that each was not left on the 
whole, either better ordered or better maimed':'” 
The Kovenue Survey and Settlement was a great 
scheme, bjildly conceived and executed. Itis High- 
ness, “ in eafnest and indefatigable application to 
business, was a model for the whole service to 

follow His daily routine was a routine of 

incessant labour. Scarcely uiiy lamp in the town 
was put out later in the night, or lit up earlier in 
the morning, than tlie reading-lamp on the ^laha- 
raja’s writing-desk.” He took a personal and very 
practical interest in science. Sir Vvia Kama of 
Vizianagram was in charge of his /emindary for 
thirty'years, and ‘‘ it may be said without exaggera- 
tion that he lived and died a model prince.” These 
rulers' ‘present a very different picture from tlio 
traditional voluptuary of popular imagination. 


Sir Madava liow, ‘‘the Turgot of India,” as Mr. 
Fawcett styled him, did admirable servic e as Dewaa 
of three native States — Travancore, Indore, and 
Ibiroda ; and porliap.s ho is the best known of the 
series. Mr. V. Ihmiiengar did excellent work both 
as administrator and as legislator, and Sir Alexander 
Arbuthnot publicly said of him that “ whether as 
regards the uprightness of his character, the ex- 
cellence of his judgmenr, tlie honesty of his purpose, 
or the independence of Ids action, ho has not his 
supcricjr in any one of tho legislative bodies now at; 
work in this groat Indian Empire.” Kunga Oharlu, 
the son of a clerk in the Chingloput Colic ctorato, 
ably administered, under trying conditions, the pro- 
vince of Mysore ; and it was he who, as Dowan, 
organised tho b’epresentaiive Assembly. Soshia 
Sastri, also tho .‘iou of poor parents, succeeded Sir 
Madava Uow as Dowan of Travan( ore, and later 
became Do wan of Pudiikota. On his retirement 
from tho latter po-'d, Lord Weiilock said: “The 
result of Ids labours lias been so successful that 
what was at tlio time of his accession to otfii (i almost 
a wreck is at tho present moment a prosperous 
posse.ssion.” Tho cnpacity, energy, resolution, and 
integrity of such administrators well deserve a per- 
manent record : and .stay-at-horno Englishmen ought 
to be made acquainted with the facts. 

Sir T. Muthusawmy Aiyar left behind him the 
reputation of a great judge-- a reputation that rests 
on most solid foundations. Kunganada Sastri, who 
rose to tho Legislative Council, was the greatest 
linguist of India. He was master of fourteen 
languages at liis death., and was busy at a fifteenth. 
Gopnil itow spent liis energies in the Educational 
Department, mainly in connexion with the Kumba- 
konani College. *‘It is no disparagement to many 
well-kno\Mi nan. os,” Nsroto Dr. Miller, “when we 
say tliat few of tlie educated sons of Southern India 
held so high a pkn o in the regard of natives and 
Europeans cql^ully, and that fewer still have done so 
much to mould tlie generations that are to come.” 
liuiiganada Mudaliar, too, was a teacher — a Pro- 
fe.saor in the Presidency College. “ His devotion to 
public duty, his services as a teacher and a jirofessor, 
as an educationist, and as a friend of progress, were 
invaluablo.” Such was the opinion of .'‘^ir Muthu- 
sawTuy Aiyar. The reputation of Lakshminarasu 
Chetty^ and Kamasawmy Mudaliar rests on the 
courage, strenumisiie-ss, and level-headeduoss of their 
action as public men. 
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Tliore is much satisfaction in the commemoration 
of men whose work has boon done in the less promi- 
nent walks of life, but whose influence may not on 
that account be the less i>ervading, powerful, and 
permanent. In this connexion, too, it is very 
ifleasant to note the far-reaching elf acts of the work 
of several English teachers — especially of Mr. Powell, 
l*rincipal of the Madras High School, afterwards 
Director of Public Instruction, “ the j^ioneer of 
higher education in Southern India, who had as 
pupils it large proportion of these distinguished and 
useful men. Speaking of this veteran educationist, 
Eunga Chaiiii said: 

“Wlion I r»^call to my mind the sinirlen^s's of purpo.-^e ami 
devotion with which lie hiin>elf up t*> the ediu ution of 

those placed under liis . mo <lurinjf a j)enod attended with 
■’imuy dihcourugement^ and diMiindtiet. .... and when 1 
roilect ihiit he was aide t<> • oiitiur.o with undiminislied interest 
these by no means easy labur.rs darinsr tho period of nearly a 
a quarter of a coiitury, it is impossible not to be •ivcrpowered 
with a fi*eliug of admiral lu’-. and gratitude. Pemarkable as 
ho w.is for the thoroughne-s and pre« ision «)f Ids toacbiug atid 
the evteiihive range of iuformati'.n which he was able to place 
before his students, that whifh most impressed their irdnd was, 

T think, the silent but endnrirg ir.llueri'.e <>f his high ui»d ox- 
em])lary ehararter.’’ 

Such are the sorvicos P.iat go beyond all others to 
the making of a nation. 

It is further interesting to see that at least five of 
tho men here comiueTiLcratod rtso from the humblcat 
beginnings ; 

“Riif r.rutliu-^awmy Aiv..,- i.e-ran life on a ■-alary of Re. I p^r 
Jlamiengai*.- fath-r was hardly able to odin.ite hi'^ 
s HI. It w'ould lia\e be^Hi i: ipow.^iblo for iJmiga (.’liarli; to get 
himself (‘ducated without the c merous help he rt‘'‘eiyed fivmi 
sttme of his di-t.int relative, Riinganada hastri owed his edu- 
cation entirely to the geuern-iry of u Pistrict Judge. Se.shia 
S.iRtri w.u- equally pu r. Ail the^se were men whom poverty 
had inured to huid.-hip, au*i ue -essity had eimijadled to I'xcr- 
tion ; and the l.abit*- tier b;, 1 acquired in the early s<hocl of 
difli'^'ulty had set /ed them in g -od .st<*ud in later year'4.'* 

Another moral to be drawn from those lives — a 
moral of the highe.st practical concern — may also bo 
given in the words of Mr. Pillai : 

The Briti'*}; Goverr.mfid in spite of their jn^t l.aws and love 
of fair play, afford little si'opo for distinction to natiAe-. and 
give thmu little euf;ouragc-ment. V/e wonder what would 
liave been the fare of J:5ir Mal.wa Row, Runua Charlu, 
tmieiigar, and Seshia Sapt^i. if there were no NatiVf- tSt:i 
iu India. Raraietigar would La,ve retired as Superintendent 
of Stamps or Inspector-Geru-ral of Registration ; to Seshia 
Sastri no nu^re re.'-ponsible pl.ie would h.ive been open thau 
that of Head Sheristadar of the Board of Revenue : the 
ambition of Runga Cliurlu would have leapt no higher than 
the appointment of a Jjcputy Collector; and Sir IMud.iva Row 
would have at best been a", efficient revenue Those 

officers would have afforded little room for the display of their 
intellectual .ittuinments, • r f )i- the exereihc of tlieir .‘•tate.'.man- 
like iiistiucts and they would liave lived aud died like any 
other X)l(;ddiiig, prospering olfit ial in the Revenue Department 
under Government 

“ Even Gopal Row and Ruaganada Mudaliar, whose ahilitios 
were of the highe.st, w.Te t.V* les.ser lights they were on 
account of the restrie-tions pic red on them by the British 
Government. In .spite of his grout reputation as a teacher, his 
recognised ability, and the and distinction with which 

he had conducted the duties of principal for three years in the 
Kurahikonam College, Gopal Row was never confirmed a.s 
IVincipal, and it was several years subsequently that he was 
admitted even into the graded service as Professor of History 
and Political Economy iu the Presidency College. Rungunada 
Mudaliar was not treated u whit l>etter. A man of las genius 
had to act as professor for sixteen years in some capacity or 


other before he was confirmed as Professor of Mathematics in 
the Presidency Collego ! Even Sir T. Muthuaawmy Aiyar 
could only act as Chief Justice. Ho was permitted to soar no 
higher.'* 

Mr. Piliai’s volume is very suggestive as well as 
informing, and he deserves great credit for placing 
it before the public in a form likely to circulate its 
contents much more wide^y than oven the columns of 
the Madras Standard. ' ' 
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The final decision of the Cabinet to 
Borrowed charge upon the Indian revenues the 
Troops. ordinary expenses of the Indian force 
despatched to Suakin seems to lend colour to the 
theory that the debate in the House of Commons 
was postponed from June Uh to July Gth not so much 
in deference to the request of the Government of 
India as because discussion would have been incon- 
Tenient to the Cabinet at the earlier date. In the 
present number of India some attempt is made to 
come to terms with the largo mass of material which 
the discussion has produced. On another page will 
be found signed articles by Sir W. Wedderbum, 
M.P., and Mr^ J. Dacosta upon particular issues raised 
in the debates in bojh Houses, while in our editorial 
columns and “Our London Letter” respectively we 
deal with the larger questions and the minor inci- 
dents of a controversy that promises to render im- 
possible in the future a repetition of the shabby 
transaction out of which it arose. Elsewhere we 
print descriptions of the scenes in both Houses of 
Parliament by an eye-witness, a critical analysis 
cf the Parliamentary papers issued in anticipation 
of the debates, and a series of typical extracts 


intended to convey to Indian readers some slight 
idea of the truly remarkable volume of considered 
rebuke which has assailed the Government's un- 
handsome policy from the press of all parties, and in 
all quarters of the country. 


Th0 Indian Budget is, at the time of 
The Indian writing, expected to come on for dis- 
cussion in the House of Commons on 
some day in the second week of August, On 
July 16th Sir W. A\'edderburn put questions to 
Mr. Balfour in the House of Commons for the 
purpose of obtaining some sort of undertaking that 
the whole of the discussion should not be rushed 
through in a single sitting. Mr. Balfour’s answer 
was evasive. He could not hold out any hope of 
being able to give more time than had been given 
in previous years. But during recent years, at any 
rate, two days have been granted — one for 
the general debate on the motion for going into 
committee, the other for discussion of the Budget 
itself. The crop of questions which call for notice 
this year is certainly not less than usual. Apart 
from the general scope and contents of the Financial 
Statement — which, since April last, has not ceased 
to receive attention in our columns — there are at 
least two questions of prime importance which may 
be expected to provoke discussion, namely, the 
occupation of Chiral and the re-arrangement of the 
cotton duties. Sir Henry Fowler, in the remarkable 
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speecli which he delivered on Sir W. Wedderbum's 
motion for the adjournment of the House, suggested 
that he was waiting for the debate on the 
Indian Budget to discuss the latter question. On 
both questions, as it happens, his policy has been 
reversed by his successor. Sir W. Wedderburn 
recalled Sir H. Fowler’s statement to Mr. Balfour, 
but Mr. Balfour, whose indifference to Parliamentary 
proceedings is passing into a byword, had not heard 
of it. The way in which the Indian Budget is, at 
the best of times, hurried through the House of 
Commons is discreditable enough ; but if only one 
day is allowed this year, and Sir Henry Fowler 
delivers a voluminous speech on the cotton duties, it 
is obvious that there will be time for little else except 
Lord George Hamilton’s official statement. It is the 
duty of the Government to prevent this stilling of 
discussion — a duty which the withdrawal of the 
Education Bill ought to have rendered comparatively 
easy. 

TiiK deposition of the Maharaja of 

Jhalawar by the Government of India, 

without any enquiry by an impartial 
tribunal or any poMsibility of appeal, has led, as it 
was bound to do, to a debate in the House of 
Commons. Lord G. Hamilton and some of the 
Irish members alike deprecated Mr. Herbert 
Boberts’s motion for the adjournment on July 21st, 
though on different grounds. The occasion was, of 
course, inopportune in the judgment of the Secretary 
of State, but as the criticism would have been 
applied to any other occasion by a critic who is 
singularly ready to defend the bureaucratic acts of 
the Government of India, though he is not so ready 
to accede to its just requests, Lord G. Hamilton’s 
remonstrances do not call for serious notice. Many 
of the Irish members, however, whose generous aid 
to the Indian reform party wo have often had the 
pleasure of acknowledging, were disposed to look 
with hostility upon a motion which seemed to 
threaten the progress of the Irish Land Bill. We 
make no doubt that the objectors would now admit 
that the excellence of some portions of the Irish 
Land Bill is no answer to the deposed Maharaja’s 
claim for justice. Lord George Hamilton went out 
of his way with so little tact to labour the annoyance 
of the Irishmen that they must have perceived his 
purpose, and are not likely, at his implied invitation, 
to cease to take friendly notice of Indian questions. 
The moral pointed by the Jhalawar case is as simple 
as it is grave. The British Government simply can- 
not afford to create among the loyal Princes and 
Chiefs of the Native States the impression that their 
rights may be capriciously destroyed and that, if 
aUegations are brought against them, they may be 


condemned unheard. The refusal of the Govern* 
ment of India to submit its case against the 
Maharaja of Jhalawar to an impartial tribunal is 
strange in exact proportion to the Government’s 
belief in the justice of what it has done. If the 
Maharajd has been rightly deposed, why should the 
Government shun enquiry ? If enquiry cannot 
safely be faced, why is not the Maharaja restored? 
In no matter does it behove the Government of 
India to walk more circumspectly than in its deal- 
ings with Native States, and in no case are the 
advantages of an impartial tribunal more obvious or 
more substantial than in a case between a Native 
Prince and a Political Agent. Those who read the 
Blue-book may be moved to reflect upon the duties 
of this important officer. One would think that his 
first duty was to guide and help a young Prince, and 
to regard his shortcomings as, in some sort, a dis- 
credit to his responsible adviser. 


“Momltttid annual “State- 

Material ment of the Moral and Material Pro- 
Progress.” g^ess and Condition of India” all 
is well. Indeed, there is hardly a single department 
of national activity whore the official eye fails to 
discern signs of improvement. Where the figures 
happen to go the wrong way, they still manage some- 
how to set off the superior rectitude of the figures 
that go the right way. The difficulty is to know 
the true significance of the masses of statistics, 
whether by the help of the official gloss or in spite of 
it. The record of legislation, viceregal or provincial, 
is extremely modest. The most important general 
Acts were, of course, those dealing with the cotton 
duties. In Bengal and in the North-West Provinces 
and Oudh some amendment and expansion of munici- 
pal Acts was accomplished ; in Bombay a territorial 
extension was given to certain laws ; but not a single 
Act from Madras received the assent of the Governor- 
General. The energy of the legislators appears to 
have been directed elsewhere. The main point, no 
doubt, is quality ; but the tale of legislative achieve- 
ment would hardly seem to keep pace with the 
development of the needs of the country and with 
advanciug opinion. Meantime, it is gratifying to 
find that, although there has been no enlargement 
of municipal authority, nor any increase in the num- 
ber of municipalities, the general municipal results 
of the year still gain a very decent official approval. 
“The conduct of business by the municipal com- 
mittees was, in the majority of cases, considered by 
the governments of the various provinces to be satis- 
factory.” The approval is subject to a certain quali- 
fication, indeed—- a qualification wgU worth sig-, 
nalising with emphasis, although it might easily be 
paralleled in placet where municipal government 
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has been in operation for centuries. “ The interest 
taken in municipal matters by the electors,” we are 
told, “ w'as far from keen.” This lack of serious 
interest in homo matters nocesaarily tells on the 
argument for a more general application of the 
principle of Homo Eule, and wo should be glad to 
see it reformed away. At tho same time, “measures 
for the improvement of tho water supply, which is 
still very deficient over India, were taken or sanc- 
tioned duiing the year in each province, and many 
important drainage works were proceeded with.” 
There is life in the sj^sfem, clearly; but tho ollicial 
criticism ought to prompt the electors to strike its 
roots <leoper, and to sliow to all men, beyond cavil, 
that they are in real earnest about tho principle 
involved. 

Ix moat of the provinces, substantial 
Saiiitiition luitl udvanecs are reported in the much- 

iieeaea work oi sfmitatiun. It is wuith 
remarking that the Mali .Irani 8urnamoyi, O.I., 
had the gonorosity to undertake to defray tliofsli- 
mated cost of a scliemo for tlie water supply of 
Berhampore— an example tliat ought to lie fruitful, 
not merely for similar contributions, but for im- 
pressing on tho Indian mind the importance of 
sanitary w’orks. The European troo]is had a bad 
year. J-]ntciic fever was tlu) cause of 3fi per cent, of 
the deaths; venereal diseases and ague of .‘11 and 
Il7 per cent, of the hospital cas^.s. No fewer than 
1,808 men, or ‘Jo ld per 1,000 of strengtli, were 
iuvali<ltHl, .‘)t) per of them being discharged ns 
unlit for further service. India is evidently no plaeo 
for raw recruits, and (Won men over 1^.1 need a groat 
deal of acdiiuatising; yet 00 per cent, of the invalided 
were under L'o, and 81 per cent, td tho total strength 
had seiJJi loss than live ytar.'i’ service. Iliero is a 
probloni of ecouom}^ here, .apparently. Tho com- 
parison of the death-rate from enteric fever among 
the Native troops witli that of tho European troi-ps 
— 0 {).’» with per 1,<'00 -suggests a drastic in- 
vestigation of the dillerent conditions of phy.sifjuo and 
habit of tlio two classes. Among the general pfioula- 
tioii, the doalh-rato for all the provinces rose from 
per l,00(^in 18911 to ;i'k98 ; and in tho North- 
West Provinces artdCludJi, tlie figure went as higli as 
I2*dl. Fever was tho great enemy. The supreme iui- 
portunce of sanitation w'as very painfully vindicated. 
How did it stand with agriculture? TJio statistics 
are not so complete as could be wished, more than 
one-ninth of the whole area of India being, for some 
inscrutable reason, still outside the figures returned. 
The wheat harvest varied greatly in diiferent pro- 
vinces, while the area cultivated with wheat was 
a little over the normal of recent years, though less 
than in 1893-94. In tho last ten years the export 
has gone down very materially, notwithstanding the 


spurt of 1S9E92 in ro?ponse to the dearth in Eastern 
Europe. The figure for is lit do more than 

half that for tho preceding year, and it is less than 
onc-third of IbSo-.S};. The reasons olTerciI are the 
abnndaiico of Auu'rica, ind of Argon! ina (‘spocially, 
and the low prievs in Europe; but 't is said that 
a marked recovery set in early in i«9.V9l). The 
important all soe<U cn;p wms cousidorably — almost 
oue-third — under tho unniuil, owing to the ravages 
of oxcossivo iiioisturo and bliglit. .Still tho export 
was largely over that of any former year, except 
the year immediately preceding. Tue rice harvest, 
on tho other iiaiid, ‘‘gave a bumper yield in 
Bengal,” wlioro clo'^o u’.ou two-thirds of the normal 
rice area lies. Tho ex[>.)rt, thougli o.ruparafively 
small, was .“<G pen* (^ut. over tho ])reccding years. 
“ Two-thirds of tlie export;^ went from Burma; more 
tlian half the exports \m'vo sent t»> Europe, and most 
of the romaimler to Coyloa .iml l-'iirther Asia.” The 
tr'Uisury netted alm.ist tho r(‘C(;rd duty on rice ex- 
porfs. Tho cotton arc.'i cuntracted somewhat, but 
still it kept above the Tjo'’ni.d ; tho season, however, 
was unfavtmrable, through Jicavy or untimely rains, 
and tlie yield was mii ' i btdi.w tlio average everv- 
wkere, and (‘oir^idor.ib^v bolovv tlio previous year. 
The ex[)oriS of raw cotton >lio'.v mmdi variation 
during the past dcoride. and J.Mt }{'■»’ tlio figuro was 
uuprecedeutly low. 'i'o.i is ionhing up, and tho 
export is steadily rising,. TIio rnitorl iCingclom 
Imlia’s best ciistonior fur teu. The varialion.s of 
taste III tho pa.st ge7i('i‘.*;ion jjjO ciiii >us. Tii 
we took 93 per c»mt. of oui- i.up.oAcd t-ui from China, 
and only 2 per ce^t. from India. Jn 18H,> wm took 
only fil> p(U’ cent, from rhiuo, l.ut 30 per cent, from 
India, and 2 per cent. fio;:. ( V Ion, wiiich now comes 
into tlio .loi'ount. I ho p<‘T<'“rit.u;?'es have almost 
:'t(*adily gone f.irward in the same direction, and in 
189, >, while OiimTH cnntributioa h ,s fallen to 10 per 
( -mt., Iiulia’.s has mh .triced to Ki per cent., and 
Oe\ Ion’s to 32 ]»cr <eut. At the same time, the 
average import ])rice ol (fiiiiia tea is 8'3>d. per 1)> , 
while Indian ami fcNiori tea foti-h an average jnlce 
lif lOd. per lb. There (.un be no douVtt, however, 
that, if the mind of the (Jovernriont couhl be givan 
more iTeely to the geiier.il conditions of agriculture, 
there ought to Im iiumen.se advau(‘»j,s in all the forms 
of production. 

Till: rainv.'tys furni.’^Ji the largest 

.\ Ih’cord of H^nre.s to tJio budget of public works 

Mxljuiistiou ® t 

The total expenditure of Ux. 23,592, (> r.) 
exceeded the total revejuio by Itx. 2,318, 189. l^Fuch 
of the mileage has been laid down primarily for 
strategic purposes, aud is not expected to pay in 
direct returns. This is especially the case on tho 
Punjab side. Everywhere a railway fosters de- 
velopment, and opens up a way for ideas to 
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penetrate ; and it is one of the best forms of 
famine insurance. But, after all, the question comes 
round to the point, How far can India afford it ? 
A large part of the material has to be paid in gold, 
and it is only an insignificant fraction of the dividends 
that finds its way into Indian pockets. The railway 
problem calls for an attention it cannot possibly 
receive while the directing minds of the country are 
squabbling on the frontiers. Nor is the irrigation 
system free from elements of anxiety. “The 
immense systems of large artificial water channel* p 
with which some parts of India are covered, would 
appear at first sight to offer unrivalled opportunities 
for water carriage.” Undoubtedly. “But though 
tfforts have been made to organise navigation 
services on the larger irrigation canals, it cannot be 
said that, on the whole, they have met with a largo 
measure of success. In many cases, the receipts 
from the traffic have failed to cover tlie working 
expenses.” The unsuitability of alignment and 
level for navigation can hardly be the sole, or the 
main, reason ; and one would like to know the 
nature and extent of the said efforts of organisation. 
Still, the object of irrigation works is to irrigate ; 
and, on this, the main point of the business, we are 
told that “ there are great differences in the financial 
success of the irrigation works in the various pro- 
vinces.” On the whole, however, the percentage of 
net receipts on capital outlay for 1891-9.) is set down 
at 4* 3— a figure fractionally less than those of the 
two previous years. The “ minor ” works are more 
successful financially than the “major,” which are 
handicapped by large initial oiitlay. The move- 
ments of trade have a special Parliamentary paper 
to themselves, and are merely outlined here. 
The disturbance caused by the closing of the 
mints and the re-imposition of import duties in 
1893-94, and by the re-imposition of the cotton 
duties, with the countervailing excise, in December 
1894, left its mark. “Among the decreases of im- 
ports that in metals and hardware was the most 
notable ; yet the duly on iron and steel, the imports 
of which fell 13 per cent., was only one per cent, ad 
valorem ” — a sufficiently good illustration of the sen- 
sitiveness of the market. “-There were large in- 
creases in the exports of rice, jute goods, and 
considerable increases under most other staples, so 
that the gross value of merchandise exports, exclu- 
sive of re-exports, was 103J millions against 102 
millions in the preceding year, and was higher than 
it had ever been before, notwithstanding the groat 
decline in the exports of raw cotton and wheat.” 
The net excess of exports over imports of mer- 
chandise, Government transactions, and treasure, is 
given at Bx. 33, 352,642--an extremely large figure. 
What does it mean but a serious draining of the 
Bountry ? “In the trade of eveiy country with the 


rest of the world,” says Professor Thorold Bogers, 
“ if the community is doing well, the imports are 
always in excess of exports, when interpreted in 
money value or prices.” If the community is doing 
well ! How, then, is India doing, on this official 
statement ? And the tale is the same year by year, 
with variation only in the figures of the adverse 
balance. The figures given from 1890-91 to 1893-94 
are Bx. 9,057,843, Ex. 27,12.3,285, Bx. 29,978,613, 
Bx. 14,467,943 — a continuous record of exhaustion. 

The deplorable position of the finances, 
causes of depletion, has 

been fully exposed and commented 
on in these columns. Land Revenue, Forest, and 
Registration are the only heads of revenue that 
show a decrease. The Land Revenue, in spite 
of official exertions, went down Rx. 206,128. “On 
the whole,” we are told, “ the tendency of the 
land revenue is to increase gradually and slowly: ” in 
the past generation it has been increasing at the rate 
of about a million every five years. But this increase 
is partly due to territorial extension, as in the case of 
Upper Burma ; and there is an ominous lack of elasticity 
in this, by far the most important, source of revenue. 
In Bengal, there were in the year under notice 1,466 
sales of land for arrears, the estates being mostly 
small and of little value. The relations of landlord 
and tenant were ‘ * strained in particular localities, 
owing to the levy of illegal cesses by landholders, 
the illegal enhancement of rents, no-rent combinations 
among tenants, exorbitant exactions by landholders,” 
and so forth. The Bengal Tenancy Act “ continues to 
work smoothly ; ” but the number of suits under (he 
Rent Tenancy Law has gone up to 238,399, a strong 
and steady increase. In the North-West Provinces, 
the coercive processes rose from 71,000 to 75,000; 
the attachments of property for arrears, from 7,016 
to 9,642, though the sales of defaulters’ property 
went down from 354 to 336. “ The number of suits 

and applications under the rent law was 271,592, or 
3 percent, above the total of 1892-93, and was larger 
than in any previous year. Of the suits, over 90 per 
cent, were, as in previous years, for arrears of rent.” 
Similar statements are made in respect of the other 
provinces — except Madras, whose figures have at- 
tained a special interest. The euphemistic “coercive 
process,” we may note, was in special request in 
fertile Berar. There, we learn, “ the number of 
coercive processes issued against defaulters showed 
an increase, there having issued 15,638 writs of 
demand against 10,324 in the previous year ; in 46 
oases, personal property was sold for arrears; 298 
fields were also sold ; but no defaulters were sent to 
prison.” An increase of over 50 per cent, is, indeed, 
an increase ! And. this in fertile Berar ! We are 
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sick of customs and excise, as well as of the salt tax. 
Tho impression remains that, in spite of the large 
figures and the multifarious business recorded in this 
Blue-book, the community is not doing well — not 
anything like so well as it might do. The sources of 
hindrance and mischief are hidden away under a 
smooth and smiling surface of cheerful figures. It 
is alike useless to ban or to entreat. But the first 
step towards a satisfactory administration is the 
abandonment of military enterprise, and the release 
of the official energies for internal oversight and 
direction. 


The proposals laid before the Legis- 
Tho Cotton latiye Council by the millowners of 
Bombay and Calcutta with regard 
to the cotton duties were rejected, according to the 
statement of the Viceroy, mainly because they lacked 
“ some reasonable chance of finality.” But it must 
not be assumed that the arrangements actually made 
by tho Government of India are regarded even by 
their authors as final. For the Viceroy himself found 
it “ impossible to give the honourable member (Mr. 
Playfair) the pledge he asks”; Mr, Playfair having 
requested some assurance that the measures of the 
Government would ensure finality. This admission 
makes it impossible silently to acquiesce in the 
existing state of affairs, even though Lord George 
Hamilton be backed by a Ministerial majority which, 
in the debate on tho payment of Indian troops 
despatched to Suakin, has proved its capacity for 
voting against its convictions at the bidding of its 
leader. The printed return of the protest recorded 
in the Minutes of the India Council by ISir James 
Peile and Sir Alexander Arbuthnot against the 
despatch of April 2nd, together with the answer of 
Lord George Hamilton, adds little material to the 
discussion which has been carried on in these 
columns. But it throws some light on the methods 
by which the present Government is in the habit of 
attaining its ends, and it is valuable as the record of 
an official and expert criticism of tho crudities of 
Lord George Hamilton's direction of affairs. The 
Secretary of State, in his reply, lays great stress on 
what he regards as the self-evident fairness and 
equity of his decision. He appears to be sincerely 
enamoured of the uniformity of bis 3 J per cent on 
all mill-made cloth, which was his answer to the 
problem how ^‘to put the two great competing in- 
dustries on terms of perfect equality.” Either he 
is a master of the art of self-deception, or he is less 
candid than might be desired. No other hypothesis 
can explain his re-assertion of belief in the justice 
of the famous despatch. No doubt, as Sir James 
Peile points out, the formula, “tax all cloth and free 
all yarn,” looks eminently plausible. But examined 
iu the light of the previous enactment it amounts 


simply to this: — tax Indian cloth, which was 
hitherto untaxed, and free Lancashire yarn, for 
Indian yarn was already free. Not even an appeal 
to the sacred name of Free Trade can be held to 
justify a tax which competent opinion unanimously 
pronounces iiiiquitou.««, while even the frequent in- 
vocations of that doctrine display glaring inconsis- 
tencies. Did not the Secretary of State record in 
writing on ISfay 5 th his conviction that the 3 A per 
cent, duty on mill- woven goods would not ouablo 
hand looms to compete successfully with power 
mills? Why, then, does he endeavour to make a 
point on April 1 6th by declaring, “Moreover, tho 
hand looms compete not merely with tho Indian 
mills, but also with tho Lancashire mills”? Either 
the duty is protective or it is not. If it is protective, 
what becomes of Lord George Hamilton’s unswerv- 
ing championsliip of economic truth, liis sole osten- 
sible reason for the re-arrangement of tho tax? If 
it is not protective, tlien there can bo no possible 
reason for the redutdion from 5 to 3 A per cent, and 
the increased incidence of the tax. As a matter of 
fact, the Government of India knock the bottom out 
of their own position by tacitly admitting the objec- 
tion. Sir James Westland said, “ Manchester may 
justly object to being prevented from trying tho 
experiment [of exporting coarse counts to IndiaJ 
by our insisting on interposing in the way of it a 
duty to which wo do not subject the goods of 
Indian manufacture.” Lord George Hamilton 
wrote on May 5th, “Tho possible competition of 
mills in native States cannot at present be a serious- 
factor in tho problem.” Tho upshot of tho whole 
matter is that Lancashire must be guarded against 
any possibility of protective interference either in 
the present or in the future. Indian manufactures 
must wait for satisfaction until the grievance becomes 
a pressing evil. Perhaps those who know tho 
methods of tho Indian Government would assig*^ an 
even longer term. 

Tue interests of the mass of Indian 
The Bui^cn consumers have been subordinated 
on India. demands of Lancashire, and 

no argument is too paltry, no fallacy too obvious, 
to be called into requisition to bolster up the 
injustice. Lancashiie objects to the remission of 
the tax on coarser counts, because she anticipates 
in consequence an increased demand for those counts 
and less demand for tlio higher counts which sho 
supplies. The Secretary of State declares the re- 
mission futile, because as the higher counts rise iw 
price through the imposition of the duties the lower 
counts rise in sympathy with them. Sir J. West- 
land shows that the increase caused by the tax would 
be microscopic— less than a halfpenny per head per 
annum on all consumers. To reconcile such argu- 
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ments as those is heyond the power of the human 
intellect. Aa iatiuitesiiaal rise in price cannot 
p{)S.si))ly produce the dislocation which is propliosied 
hy the Alanckeslcr interest. And if a general rise 
;n price Is c(‘rtain to take plai-o Nvhether the lower 
o.ounts aro ^ xciupt or not, Uieii tJiero w'aa no reason 
lor extending the tax so as to includo those counts, 
<tu the prelcxtid a probable dislocation. If Lord 
George Ilaindion’s slateiiioul represents tlie opinion 
of the G'jvorunu jg, India might still liavo been 
allowed to ijave her own way in a matter which on 
ids own shewing was indiflerent. Yot w'itli famine 
throatiniug in tiieMorihAVcst, with increased expen- 
'btuve on at;connt (>1 Ciiitra], with trouble looming 
Ai Thibet, plans blowing at Simla with Herat as 
their objective, and monoy required for mobilisation 
with hoavon knows Nsliat object, the Governmout 
had tbo andacitv to lake advantage of a sudden riso 
»n the rupci' end sojuo otlier cfjirilhv fortuitous 
iU(I’oaf^e‘} of income, and to present the consumers or 
ruanuiacturers <;i' laiiicai^hiro goods wiih .Oo lakhs of 
jupees. ?-Ir, riajfaii (stimatod the reduction, under 
tho rcairar.gtment, of duty on JjUinashiro goods 
at oil lakhs, or il7 percent. Tlio increase of duty 
•ju Indian goods by tlio ineliision of all cloth under 
'he dl pei cent, excise was il lakhs, or uOU i.crcent 
Vt*t after the stat'uiieuts and ealculatitjns putforvvard. 
t-y ‘••ir .lames WYsliaiii with a view to minimising 
?ho reMiicUve t(‘ndcnci£-b of tbo per cent, impost 
» n tra-lc, wo cre » xj-cciod to heliove that tln^ rcduc- 
lion of 1 1 per .wiit is a real boon to Lancashire. In 
■uie r(!?T!* cr, nc dnuM, ii wiis a great cim.M.Msion ia 
c ^ ci‘ li 0 iMjujcbcstor party, ^uj»lod a< it was 
w lilt tlu td ilm ('xci^e, Ikuniniaril v it can 

have cUiierrM] bale, if any, lieiiclit on Muglisli 
K/a.un noiii’ihiclimo'.. Ihit it certainly did gratify 
i trade jeabu. v. a t op lu Orbcriis it ims litien 
^u.'ovM d withi M!«,:hiJip, ]-owi’i's ou^ of all ]U’opor!ioTi 
its ical n.poitmi-c, C-n the other ’t.nlc, tho 
addition (d 1 i la kb.-, to lioj burden of India jias 
• qiii.Hv an ijc.iMUiiac in ]]o way coinmensuralo with 
's meio p( ' unany \ali,c. In tho fii;‘t ]dtU'c, it must 
A:e\lti:hiy Ittil ■■u lli;' \ (iy poorest class of the (oiu 
;.:;uijity. liio/-e who 1 in(; ajwa}R on the verge of 
.'‘aivation. v, it iM-rensen, as r*as been 

at tiie cuoai.n'.j luto of .d'ai per rent, the 
. ujlributlons h.vh'’ «..i 1 udian cotton manufactures 
under tbo previous regulations. Thirdly, it falls 
siiojt by H) lahlis of tJii; .sum remitted by tiio reduc- 
r;.on of tho dutie.s from to .‘lA per cent , and herein 
leaves tho Indian taxpeyr ample ground for com- 
•nhdiit. No <mo denies that India is taxed to tho 
utaust limit of hor cipHclty. Yot when the Goveru- 
mout found itself enviGicd by a aeries of windfalls 
with tliat rarest of blessings in India— a surplus— it 
c.ijuld devise no better moans of employing its 
surplus than to present ./O lakhs to the classes best 


able to pay, and to spend 50 lakhs on mobilisation, 
while it extorted a paltry 11 lakhs from tho peasant 
in order to gratify the cotton lords of Manchester. 


t 1 No doubt 11 lakhs is In itself a 
Corner” comparatively inaignilieant sum. it 
LigisLiHon. equally true that tho thirty or forty 
thousand sterling wdiich India is to be called upon 
to pay to the troops at Suakiri is a mere drop 
in tho sea compared with tlio huge sum dealt with 
every year in tho Indian Budget. But it is the last 
straw' that breaks llio camel’s liack, and there are 
only too manifest signs to show that the loyalty of 
India is being tested w'ithlu dangerously short r.ingo 
of the breaking strain. Tiio very excellout theory 
on whie)}. tiio Government of India is siippo.sed to 
work is that England governs India for the benefit 
of tho Indians. As Professor ^[urisriu pertinently 
enquires, would any self-governing col my bo likely 
to bubtiiil to tho treatmout meted out to India on the 
cotton question ? Monoy is urgently needed for the 
dovclopiucnt of tho country, and every rupee that 
can ]»o sp..rod should bo devoted to that end, instead 
of being tlirown aw'ay on mobilisation for future 
inilitavy Insanity on tlie frontiers, or pr0.Monted to 
the comp.aratively w'dl-to-do clas.sos. Even were tho 
necessity not so urgent, or thn addition of oven 
a trill 'iig burden to t/io ovortaxod rayat a matter of 
life and death to him, yot tho imposition of a tax 
'vyhicli is felt to bo unnecessary, even as thing.s arc, 
unjust, and duo only to tho military extravagance of 
the Indian Govcrnnionl, could not fail to produce 
oxtremo discontent. ‘'Thoptiople of India,” wrotii 
an Aiiglo-Iu'liau corrc.spombmt to Sir .lohii Long, 
“ who pay the t.ix()s have tin^ lust claim to decide 
liow the taxes fshall be leviml and what tho.se taxes 
shall be. Tho British J’arlimncut iia-i boon until 
very recently regarded by the pooplo of India as 
their la.st resort in Hcarch of equity a ml justice.” 
Since those words wero writtou tht) Govornmont has 
decided in tho face of public opiniuu to exact the 
iniquitous charge for pay of the (roops at Suakiu. 
This most uniortunato decision can only foster the 
i.lready widespread feeling that India ivS really 
governed in tho interests of Englanil. Lord George 
Hamilton’s remark on economic forces is equally 
Irno uf uiural forces. They aro “ dynamic, not 
frtationary, and a small percentage of duty often 
creates a disturbance and revolution out of all 
proportion to tho weight or amount of the duty 
inqiofccd ” if it violates a nation’s sense of equity. 
Moreover, the device by Avhich the despatch of April 
evaded the fair criticism of the India Council is not 
less an insult to that body and to British traditions 
than to India. The intentions of th'e Home Govem- 
ment were conveyed in a draft of a private telegiam 
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to the Governor- General from the Secretaiy of State, 
which was read to the Council, but not offered for 
discussion, at a purely formal meeting held in order 
to comply with the statute under which the Council 
sits, and from which Sir Alexander Arbuthnot was 
absent. Sir James Peile dissented from the j^ro- 
posed measures, but his unsupported objection was 
overruled, and the readjustment was shortly after- 
wards assented to without further discussion. Sir 
Alexander Arbuthnot has been assured that this 
piece of “hole-and-corner” legislation was an accident. 
It was a very deplorable accident. Unhappily it 
squares only too truly with other high-handed pro- 
ceedings on the part of the present Ministry. The 
leading members of the Cabinet, it is said, avoid 
newspapers for fear of disturbing their mental 
balance and warping their decisions. In other 
words, they 2)refer to admit the purely bureaucratic 
view of affaire, untempered by contact with public 
opinion. The theory may not be a true one, but it 
fulfils at any rate one re(iu]remont of a true theory 
— it explains tlie facts. The tyranny of the Cabinet 
has become steadily more evident during the last 
twelve raontlis, and in nothing more evident than in 
Indian affairs. Having determined on any course 
of action, however unpopular, it overpowers opposi- 
tion by declaring that the division on the point at 
issue involves a vote of confidence. There are un- 
mistakable signs that its long-suffering supporters 
are weary of voting against their consciences and 
are breaking away. England is growing disgusted 
with bureaucracy, and there is every reason to hope 
that her brief and disagreeable experience of “ the 
“ strongest government of modern times ” may 
awaken sympathy with the long-suffering taxpayers 
of India. 


THE INDIAN TROOVS AT SUAKIN. 


I.— THE PROPOSED COURT OF ARBITRATION- 
By Sie W . Wkddkbbitbn, Babt., M.P. 

A debate upon India in the House of Lords is 
always interesting, and important ; because, whether 
the decision be wise or unwise, we get in such a 
debate the views of the men who have held high 
office as regards Indian affairs: Secretaries of State, 
Viceroys, Governors, and Commanders -in -Chief. 
What comes out on such an occasion is all to the 
good of India. For everything that is said in favor 
of class prejudice, race ascendancy, or obscurantism, 
is put down to the natural proclivities of a privi- 
leged assembly, and attracts little attention; while 
any declarations which make for equal justice and 
magnanimity, whether coming from the Govern- 
ment or the Opposition, remain as a valuable 


legacy, a store-house of authoritative oi)inioii, for 
the benefit of India in times to come. 

In the case of the Suakin debate we have been 
more than usually fortunate. Foi although, no 
doubt, the majority acted according to thoir natural 
instincts, and voted for tho Tory Government, 
irrespective of the merits of the particular case, we 
have on the other hand sec ured a clear declaration 
in favour of reciprocity ; aud, still more important, 
we gain this advantage that a distinct j^roposal 
has been put forward liaving for it.y »;b]‘oct to insure 
to India in practice equal justice in matters of 
tiuanco. This pro2)OBal, to establish an arbitration 
tribunal between India and Great Hritain, in order 
to settle disputes regarding the ap2>ortionmont of 
charges between the two Countries, was first brought 
into prominence by Mr. Arthur J^alfour in tht^ 
debate on Suakin in the House of Commons. He 
then asked “whether the time has not arrived when 
WG might with advantage, both to India and to 
England, constitute some kind of tribunal of arbi- 
tration ... for the determination of questions of 
this sort, in which the interests of India and Great 
Hritaiji should be alike and equally represented.^^ 
This general suggestion was brought into the sphere 
of pr.actical politics by Lord S.alisl);iry when, in tbt> 
House of Lords, he stated that early in the year he 
was “ so impressed in favour of su(F a course that 
he laid before his colleagues a proposal for the 
apimintment of a tribunal, which should be so 
impartially composed as to obtain the confidence 
of the taxpayers of both England and India.” 
When, however, they came to r-onsider the details, 
they felt that it would be best to await the report of" 
tho Royal Commission on Indian expenditure. And 
Lord Salisbury expressed a hope that that Com- 
mission “ will furnish suggestions for regulations to^ 
which the Government of the day may be able to 
conform without any fear that the steps which they 
may think necessary for the defence of the Empire 
will be made the subject of discussions which may 
be injurious to the interests of that Empire.” 
From the above it appears that, in the mind of the 
Prime Minister at least, the scheme for a tribunal 
has taken a tolerably concrete form. The idea was 
also approved by Lord Northbrook, who thought that 
a promise by Government to constitute such an 
authority would entirely counteract the ill-feeling 
raised in India by tho miserable Suakin business ; 
while Lord Lansdowne considered that some machin- 
ery might be devised which would enable her 
Majesty’s Government and the Indian Government 
so to apply the principles of reciprocity that India 
Would be placed for the future “in an infinitely 
sounder position with regard to these controversies 
than she had ever before occupied.” 

This sounds a good and benevolent offer. Ought 
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we to look such a gift horse in the mouth ? Is it 
our painful duty to regard with suspicion this 
gracious offer, because it comes from the hand of a 
Tory Government? 1 am not quite sure. But 
reading the whole of Lord Salisbury's speech there 
is one point which necessarily arouses suspicion, and 
that is his frankly expressed dislike of parliamentary 
■discussion. Can it bo true that his main object is to 
withdraw these hnancial questions from under the 
<jontrol of Parliament ? Certainly in discussing the 
inconvenience of existing arrangements he lays more 
stress on the disagreeables arising from parliamen- 
tary debate than upon the danger of injustice to the 
weaker party, and he puts himself forward as the 
■champion of the British rather than of the Indian 
taxpayer. This is what he says : “ There is nothing 
which has occurred in the course of the debate with 
which I more sympathize than the regret which has 
■been expressed that this matter should have been 
made the subject of parliamentary discussion and of 
l)arty sophistry and ingenuity. It appears likely 
that such a discussion may do some littlo harm. It 
is not a very admirable thing — and indeed there is 
something rather squalid in the fact — that there 
should be a contest between two parts of the Empire 
.ns to what share each should bear in the expense in 
its defence. Moreover such a discussion must lead 
to the inevitable injury which, as the noble earl 
■opposite has pointed out, must result from disclosing 
(lepartmental communications which are not always 
couched in a judicial tone.” And he concludes by 
saying that “ we must try to adopt some way by which 
these discussions may be avoided in the future.” 
This important declaration indicates the possibility 
ot a very serious danger. Does it refer to an inten- 
tion of tampering with the provisions of Sec. 55 of 
the Government of India Act of 1858? Let us 
recall the wording of that section. It provides that 
“ except for preventing or repelling actual invasion 
of her Majesty’s Indian possessions, or under other 
sudden or urgent necessity, the revenues of India 
^liall not, without (hr misent of both Houses of Parlia- 
turntf be applicable to defray the expenses of any 
military operation carried on beyond the external 
frontiers of such possessions by her Majesty’s forces 
charged upon such revenues.” Is it intended to avoid 
these discussions in the future by altering this section 
.and by doing away with the necessity of obtaining 
t;he consent of both Houses of Parliament ? I most 
•sincerely trust that there is no such idea. Also we 
are at liberty to hope that the desired result may bo 
sought by a different process, which will be both 
legitimate and creditable. Lord Salisbury has called 
the discussion squalid.” But the discussion is only 
squalid in so far as it is an attempt to justify the 
meanness of placing an unfair burden upon the 
weaker party. Such an objectionable discussion 


may be effectually avoided in either of two ways ; 
(a) by constituting such an impartial and effective 
tribunal to enquire into the merits of each case that 
the recommendations submitted by it to both Houses 
of Parliament will carry with them their own justifi- 
cation, or (b) by abrogating the provisions of section 
55, and burking parliamentary discussion altogether. 
As either of these alternatives will attain the desired 
object I see no reason why Lord Salisbury should 
not choose the better part. I shall always remem- 
ber that it was by his act, when Secretary of State 
for India, that Mysore was restored to its Native 
rulers, with such happy results ; and I shall cherish 
the hope that in the present case he will act in a just 
and constitutional direction. It is also to be noted 
that in his speech he referred approvingly to Lord 
Kimberley’s views, and Lord Kimberley pointed out 
that Parliament was the authority which must be 
the ultimate judge in such matters : the ultimate 
decision .... could not be removed from the 
Government and the Parliament of this country. It 
was a question of discretion in the application of a 
principle from which we could not swerve. The 
Imperial power was here, and it must remain here.” 

Assuming that this more favourable view of the 
intentions of the Government is the correct one, the 
next point to consider is how such a tribunal shall 
be found as, in the words of Lord Salisbury, will 
“obtain the confidence of the taxpayers of both 
England and India ” ? It is in such cases generally 
better if possible to utilize an existing machinery, 
especially if that machinery is one of proved 
efficiency and accepted authority, rather than to 
constitute a new tribunal. And on behalf of the 
taxpayers of India I think I may say there is no 
authority in England which more commands the 
confidence of the Indian public as regards wisdom 
and strict impartiality, than the Judicial Committee 
of her Majesty’s Privy Council. Fortunately, the 
Statute 3 and 4 William IV., c. 41, which defines the 
functions of the Judicial Committee, not only provides 
that it shall hear judicial appeals, under section 3, but 
also under section 4, authorises it to entertain any 
other matter whatsoever upon a special reference 
by the Crown. Section 4 runs as follows : “ That it 
shall be lawful for his Majesty to refer to the said 
J udicial Committee, for hearing or consideration, any 
such other matters whatsoever, as his Majesty shall 
think fit ; and such Committee shall thereupon hear 
and consider the same.” And Lord Justice Knight 
Bruce, in the case of the Nawab of Surat (Moore’s 
Appeals, vol. v, p. 499) observed with reference to 
these very wide powers, that if “ it shall hereafter 
be the pleasure of her Majesty to refer the present 
petition, or any similar petition, to their lordships, 
their lordships will of oourse hear it, and report to 
her Majesfy upon it.” And in dispos^g of the par* 
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tioular case lie pointed out to the petitioners how 
they might get the benefit of section 4 : “ The 
petitioners, therefore, will take such ooursa as they 
may be advised, with reference to an application to 
the Crown, through the Board of Control or other- 
wise. By possibility, in consequence of such applica- 
tion, if made, the matter may come here again ; and 
their lordships will readily do their duty in hearingit.” 

As it is desired in this matter to provide a tribunal 
which will not only be impartial but will command 
the confidence of both British and Indian taxpayers ; 
as the J udicial Committee of the Privy Council 
fulfils these conditions ; as the Statute provides that 
the Crown can refer to it any such matters what- 
soever as her Majesty shall think fit ; and as their 
lordships are prepared readily to hear such matters 
on the merits, and to report to her Majesty; there 
seems no reason why any question in dispute between 
India and Great Britain should not bo so dealt with. 
One great advantage would be that upon the difficult 
and delicate questions that would thus come before 
tho J udicial Committee the case for each side could be 
argued by counsel, and the recommendation which 
would bo laid before both Houses of Parliament 
would carry with it all the authority of a judicial 
decision by an absolutely independent tribunal. The 
issues in dispute would be mainly of a judicial kind, 
such as in the present case, as to whore the interest 
of India ends and the interest of England begins, 
but if financial matters of a difficult kind w'ero 
involved, an assessor could easily be added, specially 
qualified to deal with such questions. On receiving 
the report of the Judicial Committee it would of 
course be open to both Houses of Parliament to 
discuss and decide regarding it, but there would lie 
upon any one objecting to the recommendation a 
heavy burden to show that the award should not be 
accepted; and as tho recommendation would not 
come from either political party, there would be no 
reason why the discussion should be squalid or that 
it should be made the subject of party sophistry 
and ingenuity. In conclusion I will only express 
ray firm conviction that if it had not been for 
section 65 of the GK. vernment of India Act, and the 
necessity of obtaining the consent of both Houses of 
Parliament, wo should not have enjoyed the ad- 
vantage either of the excellent reciprocity principles 
laid down by Lord George Hamilton in his recent 
despatch, or of the proposals for an Arbitration 
Tribunal set forth in the recent debate. 

II.~INJUSTICE TO INDIA. 

By j. Dacosta. 

y No potentate is exempt from the law that injustice will 
tring the highest on earth to ruin.” 

These words, uttered by the. Prime Minister of 
England in his Mansion House speech in November 


last, must have created in the minds of many tho 
impression that Lord Salisbury, remembering tho 
ruin which injustice to our Indian allies and fellow 
subjects had wrought on the Anglo-Indian, Adminis- 
tration in 1857-58, was resolved upon averting 
national disasters from the same cause, so long as 
his countrymen entrusted him with power. That 
impression, however, can scarcely continue to prevail 
now that the cries of injustice from India have be- 
come almost incessant. Tho latest is the cry raised 
against the injustice of taxing tho people of India 
for the purpose of aiding the Anglo-Egyptian army 
in its attempt to recon([Uor the Sudan — an attempt 
in which it signally failed some twelve years ago, 
and in the accomplishment of which the people of 
India have no concern or interest whatever. 

This injustice is keenly felt by both the people and 
the Government of India; and the latter, namely, 
tho Governor- General and his Council, who oro 
subordinates of the ISecrctary of State, have never- 
theless, under the dictates of conscience, condemned 
the resolution of the Indian Secretary as impolitic 
and unjust. 

The lavish expenditure of Indian revenue on pre- 
vious wars carried on outside India has already so 
crippled the Indian Il^chequer that the Government 
find themselves unable to provide for the first and* 
most urgent needs of the country- -namoly, for the 
due administration of the laws. Lords Kimberley 
and Cross recently admitted that the vicious system 
of vesting Executive cflicers with judicial powers 
(under which the people complain of crying injustice) 
is contrary to goocLprinciple ; and they asserted that 
the evil could not be remedied because the Govern- 
ment lacked tho financial moans of providing the 
necessary reform. 

As regards the latest cry of injustice mentioned 
above, a leading article in tho 2y/utfs of July 7th, 
reviewing the debate which took place in the House 
of Commons on tho previous night, expressed deep 
regret at “ the Government having obstinately ad- 
hered to the policy of throwing a portion of the cost 
of tho Egyptian expedition on tho Indian Treasury,’' 
and recorded the following significant observations- 
on the subject : — 

“Mr. Balfour, with ch.-iraitcristic courage, put tho wholo 
matter in u nutshell when lie said that the root of the ojiposi- 
tiou lies in a geneml feel in that tho policy of the Government 
is mean. That is a perfectly accurate diagnosis, and wo w ould 
simplify it by stating that thc‘ policy is thought mean because 
it is unjust. Neither Mr. Balfour nor Lord George Hamilton 
nor the Chancellor of tlie Ex<hequcr succeeded in producing any 
defence that will avail to wipe away the stigma of raeanness.”' 

The writer then remarked, as Under, on the state- 
ments by which those gentlemen attempted to 
palliate the Government reafolntion, by quoting 
precedents from the history of the Liberal Adminis* 
tratioa : 

‘‘This viltuous whittlin/ down the m .’cr only increase » 
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the feeling? of .\'<touiNlinnont and indignation that the Govern- 
ment sliD’itl ih'lilieialoly brave the strong oppoeition excited in 
India, eutrago ^lic wntiineuts of their supporters and defy 
public opinion at home. Feiiis htivo often been expressed of 
a growing dispoKition on the part of the Horae Government 
to eaeriiice tlm inhrcHtK and jti.st ebiimaof India to the necessi- 
ties of party politu in the. Ilouso of Commons.” 

Thofeo fears havo oertainly not been prematurely 
oxprebsed. Tlio growing cli'^positioii complained of 
28 inherent to pcditical power, which constantly 
strives to extend its limits, and is impelled in tli€< 
strife by every step wliich it succeeds in talciiJg 
beyond its coiintitutional bound. Lemontey justly 
observed: ‘‘L’usage de I’arbitraire augment© sans 
rebiche le bosoiii de Farbitraire.** 

It was in view of that dangerous disposition, 
which the Stuarts unscrupulously indulged in, that 
the British Const itutiou imposed on the Executive 
power the duty of aj^plying to l*arliament for war 
supplies before it involved the nation in actual 
warfare. Thu obvious intention of that provision 
w’as to giiaid against the nation being committed by 
actu;il ho.^tiliticfi to an aggressive war before its ex- 
pediency and iustico had been deliberately enquired 
into and acquiesced in by their elected representatives. 
Now tiie acta referred to in the Timrs^ article as 
eacriticiug tho interests and just claims of India,’* 
consisted virtually in tho diversion aud misuse of 
her finances and in tlio exercise of undue pressure 
over her people iu order to increase tho Government 
revenue — acts by which the Home Government 
obtained war nupplics from the Indian treasury, 
which enabled it to involve tho nation in actual 
warfare witliout ,ipplyiiig to Parliament as required 
by the Britifck Constitution. Tl^ Executive, by 
violating that {undameutal principle, practically 
usurped the vight of the people of this realm to 
decide when, witli whom, and tho object for which 
they will go to war, and placed in tho bands of the 
Ministry (often an ophomeral body) the power of 
committing tho nation t<> a conflict which might, 
in their conviction, bo morally and politically 
indefensible. 

The evil is greater still. The Cabinet which ob- 
tains, through the compliance of tho Indian Secre- 
tarj", tho command of tho finances and credit of 
India might apply those resources to the raising of 
troops fur employment at homo, and proclaim martial 
law’ whenever a Ministry, .supported by a large 
majority, resolved uu crushing any strong political 
opposition which might by subtile ingenuity be 
represented to their supporters in tho light of a 
criminal disturbance of the peace or a rebellion. To 
those who witnessed tho violence of broad riots and 
who have watched tho persevering determination of 
an influential faction to prevent the free importation 
of bread stuffs, in order to raise their price in the 
home markets, tho presumed contingency will per- 
haps not appear utterly imptobabl®. 


The war in the Sudan, to which the nation is now 
committed, was entered upon suddenly with supplies 
diverted from the Egyptian and Indian Treasuries, 
before Parliament had an opportunity of deliberating 
on its expediency or its justice; and the ignorance 
of tho nation regarding the precise motive of the 
war became apparent from questions being eagerly 
asked w hether tho invasion of the Sudan had for its 
object to assist Italy or to extend the Khedive’s 
territory, or to justify our continued occupation of 
of Egypt or to secure the safety of the Egyptian 
frontier or to redeem our failure in the previous 
Sudan war. Even now that tho war has been 
raging for months, and has involved the expendi- 
ture of much blood aud treasure, its precise motive 
is still a matter of dispute and uncertainty — a state 
of things which reflects on the dignity of a great 
nation whoso institutions are professedly based on 
the principle that the supremo power iu the State 
lies in tho will of tho people as expressed by their 
representatives in Parliament. 

The roBolution under section i)-j of tho Act of 1858 
was submitted in tho House of Lords on July IGth, 
and tho mover, referring to tho history of tho clause, 
said : — 

“When Ihe Bill was passed through the other Houso of 
Parliament, it had a clause proposetl by Mr. Gladstone to tho 
ellwct that, unless the consent of Parliament was given, her 
Majesty’s forces charged on the Indian r(3venues should not bo 
employed in any operation boyoud the Indian frontier ; and 
when the I^ill <*.aino iq> to your lord.ships’ House an umend-^ 
mont was moved hy tho Prime Minister at tho time, who 
tliought it nerjcssary to apply a financial chock to such an 
exercise of power.” 

From this statement it is evident that the amend- 
ment, which professed by a powerful check more 
elTectually to carry out the intention of Parliament, 
actually frustrated that intention by removing the 
positive interdiction which tho original clause had 
provided through subjecting tho exercise of tho 
power iu question to the previous consent of Parlia- 
ment. 

Lord Salisbury, speaking on the resolution on 
July IGtli, took his stand once more on tho high 
ground of justice, and said : — 

“I heartily join in everything that ha.s boon said by noble 
lords ojiposito as to the neoessity of couvincing tho maltitudes 
of India of our sense of justice and of our desire to do them 
ju'.tice and to respect their interests and rights. But I have 
an equal respect for the interests and rights of British tax- 
payers. I believe that the Sudan expedition will bo of great 
benefit to Egypt and India. But by moving Indian troops we 
wore not actuated by the desire to send them there for the 
purpose of taking their part in that expedition. Lord 

JCosehen/'s Hpetch exponiny tho HophUtry of ikii Huiement.’] The 
(]uestion before us is this— Is the Indian or the British tax- 
payer to defend Suakin r Tho southern littoral of the Bed Sea 
is of interest to India. It is true that, as matters stood a fow 
years ago, that littoral depended on Egypt for its defence. 
Gan it b<3 said in sneh cirouinstanoes that India has no intoiest 
in tho southern shores of the Bed Sea or of tho Gulf of Aden, 
which are continuations of the Sues Canal ? If these idiores 
fell into the hands of another Power, it would be Ixi^ imid not 
England that would snfier the most, because the fonn«^ would 
bo deprived of her military euppUes. The defence of Aden is 
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paid for entirely by India. Tlii.s shows whnt interest India 
hoA in tho southern littoral of the Ked Sod.” 

It might he argued with equal force that ledia in 
greatly interested in gratifying tho Sultan of Tuikoy, 
seeing that she paid the entire cost of tho ball which 
was given to that Sovereign. 

Lord Salisbury concluded by saying : — 

“ If you refuho tlilN voto flir result will ho that tlio lu-cmnl, 
of tho rovonue of India will sliow so much inoiuy gained hy 
lending Indian troops to this country.” 

That India can lend a portion of her army for carry- 
ing on a war of most uncertain duration in a distant 
land, shows that her army is in cxccfs of her require- 
ments ; and the conclusion which suggests itt'olf is 
that tho large additions made to that army in 188/> 
and Buhsequently were sanctioned on insulHcient 
pleas, or wi:h tho view of placing at the dlsposul of 
the Homo GoverntuoDt surplus forces to ho used for 
Imperial purposes, free of l^arliainontary control, 
under section .05 of tho Act of 1858 as modifiod in 
the House of Lords in the manner mentioned above. 

SWAMI AHVEKANANDA IN LONDON. 

During the London ecafcou, Swurai A^ivekananda 
has been teacliing and lecturing to considerable 
numbers of people who have been attracted by his 
doctrine and philosophy. Most English people fancy 
that England has a practical monopoly of missionary 
enterprise, almost unbroken save for a small effort 
on the part of France. I therefore sought the 
Swami in his temporary home in South Belgravia to 
enquire whnt message India could possibly send to 
England, apart from the remonstrances she lias too 
often had to make on tho subject of home charges, 
judicial and executive functions combined in one 
person, the settlement of expenses connected with 
Sudanese and other expeditions. 

“ It is no new thing,” said the Swami composedly, 
*^that India should send forth missionaries. She 
used to do so under the Emperor Asoka, in days 
when the Buddhist faith was younger, when she bad 
something to teach surrounding nations.” 

Well, might one ask why she ever ceased doing 
so, and why she has now begun again ? ” 

She ceased because she grew selfish, forgot tho 
principle that nations and individuals alike subsist 
and prosper by a system of give and take. Tier 
mission to the world has always been tho same. 

It is spiritual, the realm of introspective thought 
has been hers through nil the ages, abstract science, 
metaphysics, logic, are her special domain. In 
reality my mission to England is an outcome of 
England's to India. It has been hers to conquer, to 
govern, to use her knowledge of physical science to 
her advantage and ours. In trying to sum up 
India’s contribution to the world, I am reminded of 
a Sanskrit and an English idiom. When you say a 
man dies, your phrase is ‘ He gave up the ghost,’ 
whereas we say, ‘ He gave up the body.’ Similarly, 
you more than imply that the body is the chief part 
of man by saying it possesses a soul. Whereas w o say 


a man is a soul and possesses a bo(l,y. These are but 
Hiimll ripples on the siirhice, }Ot they show the curreiir 
of your national thou;.dil. 1 should like tr) remind you 
how Schopenhauer piodicted that the influeuco i^t 
Indian philosophy uijon Furopo wcmld lio as mo- 
mentous when it ))C(aine well known, as wa.s the 
revival of Greek ujid I/jfiti learning at tho iloso of 
the Dark Ages. Urieutul re.seaich ts m.aking great 
progress; a new world of ideas is opening to tho 
seek or alter truth.” 

“And i.s India linahy to ooinjuor her coin|uoi()r.s ? ’ 

“ Yes, in tlie world of itleas. England 1ms tho 
sword, the inatciial world, ;is our Mulianimadnri 
confjuerors had hclovt) \\or. Yut iXkbar the (Jrcat 
became ])ractically a ilimiu; educ.'tlod Aluliamma- 
dans, tlio Sulis, are hiirdly to be distinguished from 
Hindus ; they do not eat cow, and in other ways 
conform to our usngo 'riieir thought 1ms becom.*, 
permeated hy ouin.” 

“ So that IS tlio f.iU you foresee for tho lordly 
sahib? .lust at this fiioiiieiit he seems to he a long 
way ofi it.” 

“ No, it is not so remote as you imply. Id) the world 
of religious ideas t}*e Hindu and the EnglishinMti 
liave much in common, and thevo is proof of the 
same thing among ether religions communities. 
AVhere the Engli>-}i ruler or civil servant has had 
any knowledge of IndjaVj literature, especially her 
philo 8 oph 3 % there exists tho ground of a (iommou 
sympathy, a territory <'oi>stantly widening. It is 
not too much to say tliat only ignorance is the cause 
of that exclusive— s(im • times even contemptuous • 
attitude assumed by somo.” 

“ Yes, it is the mc.asuro of folly. Will you sa}'' 
why you went to Amuricn rather than to England on 
your mission ? ” 

“ That was a mere ai cident — a result of tlio AVorld’s 
Parliament of ^feligions being liel<l in Chicago at 
tho time of tlie AVorld’*-' i'Viir, instead of in Jjondon, 
as it ought to have b»’cn. Tho Ibija of Alysore and 
some other friends sent mo to America as tho Hindu 
representative. 1 hta\od there three years, wdth the 
exception of last summer and this summer, when 1 
oamo to lecture in I.ondon. Tho Americans are a 
great people, with a great iuturo before them. I 
admire them very raucli, and found many kind friends- 
among them. They are loss prejudiced than the 
English, more ready to weigh and ox.imino a new 
idea, to value it in spite of newness. TTiey are most 
hospitable too ; far less time is lost in showing one’s 
credentials, as it were. A^ou travel in America, as 
I did, from city to city, always lecturing among 
friends. I saw' Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, AVashington, Desmoines, Memphis, and 
numbers of other places.” 

“ And leaving disciples in each of them ? ” 

“ A'es, disciples, hut not organisations. That is 
no part of my work. Of these there are enough in 
all conscienco. Organisations need men to manage 
them; they must seek power, money, influence. 
Often they struggle for domination, and even fight.” 

“Could the gist of this mission of yours bo 
summed up in a few words? Is it comparative 
religion you want to teach ? ” 

“It is really the philosophy of religion, the kernel 
of all its outward forms. All forms of religion have 
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an essential and a non-essential part. If we strip 
from them the latter, there remains the real basis of 
all religion, which all forms of religion possess in 
common. Unity is behind them all. We may call it 
God, Allah, Jahvo, the Spirit, Love, it is the same 
unity that animates all life, from its lowest form to 
its noblest manifestation in man. It is on this unity 
we need to lay stress, whereas in the west, and 
indeed everywhere, it is on the non-essential that men 
are apt to lay stress. They will light and kill each 
other for these forms, to make their fellows conform. 
Seeing that the essential is love of God and love of 
man, this is curious, to say the least.” 

** 1 suppose a Hindu could never persecute.” 

!lo never yet has done so : he is the most 
tolerant of all the races of men. Considering how 
>profouiKUy religious lie is, one might have thought 
that he would persecute those who believe in no 
• God. The Jains regaid such belief as sheer delu- 
sion; yet no Jain has ever been persecuted. In 
India the Muhammadans were the first who ever 
itook the sword.” 

What progress does the do<!trine of essential 
unity make in England V Here we have a thousand 
sects.” 

** They must gradually disappear as liberty and 
knowledge increase. Tiioy are founded on the non- 
.efisential, which by the nature of things cannot 
.survive. The sects have served their purpose, which 
was that of an exclusive brotherhood on lines com- 
prehended by those w ithin it. Gradually we reach 
the idea of universal brotherhood ])y flinging down 
the wails of partition which separate such aggrega- 
tions of individuals. In England the work proceeds 
slowly, possibly because the time is not more than 
ripe for it; but all the same, it makes progress. 
Tjet me call your attention to the similar work that 
England is engaged upon in India. Modern caste 
. distinction is a barrier to India’s progress. It 
narrows, restricts, separates. It will crumble before 
the advance of ideas, 

** Yet some Eoglishmen, and they are not the 
least sympathetic to India, nor the most ignorant of 
'lier history, regard caste as in the main beneficent. 
One may easily be too much europeanised. Youyour- 
tself condemn many of our ideals as materialistic.” 

** True. Xo reasonable person aims at assimilating 
India to England ; the body is made by the thought 
that lies behind it. The body politic is thus the 
expression of national thought, and in* India of 
thousands of years of thought. To europeanise 
India is therefore an impossible and foolish task : 
the elements of progress were always actively present 
in India. As soon as a peaceful government was 
there, these have always shown themselves. From 
the time of the Upanishads down to the present day 
nearly all oui great teachers have wanted to break 
through the barriers of caste, i <9., caste in its de- 
g;enerate state, not the original system. What little 
^ood you see in the present caste clings to it from 
the original caste, which was the most glorious social 
institution. Budha tried to re-establish caste in its 
original form. At every period of India’s awaken- 
ing, there have always been great efforts made to 
break down caste. But it must always be w$ who 
build np a new India as an effect and continuation 


of her past, assimilating helpful foreign ideas 
wherever they may be found. Never can it be they ; 
growth must proceed from within. All that England 
can do is to help India to work out her own salva- 
tion. All progress at the dictation of another, 
whose hand is at India’s throat, is valueless, in my 
opinion. The highest work can only degenerate 
when slave-labour produces it.” 

Have you given any attention to the Indian 
National Congress movement?” 

” I cannot claim to have given much ; my work is 
in another part of the field. But I regard the 
movement as significant, and heartily wish it success. 
A nation is being made out of India’s different races. 
I sometimes think they are no loss various than the 
dilTorent peoples of Europe. In the past, Europe 
has struggled for India’s trade, a trade which has 
played a tremendous part in the civilisation of the 
world : its acquisition might almost bo called a 
turning-point in the history of humanity. We see 
the Dutch, Portuguese, French, and English con- 
tending for it in succession. The discovery of 
America may be traced to the indemnification the 
Venetians sought in the far distant West for the 
loss they suffered in the East.” 

“ VTiero will it end ? ” 

It will certainly end in the working out of India’s 
homogeneity, in her acquiring what wo may call 
democratic ideas. Intelligence must not remain the 
monopoly of the cultured few; it will bo disseminated 
from higher to lower classes, h^ducation is coming, 
and compulsory education will follow. The immense 
power of our people for work must bo utilised. 
India’s potentialities are great, and will be called 
forth.” 

” Has any nation ever been great without being a 
great military power? ” 

“ Yes,” said the Swumi without a moment’s hesi- 
tation. ** China has. Amongst other countries, I 
have travelled in China and Japan. To-day China 
is like a disorganised mob ; but in the heyday of her 
greatness she possessed the most admirable organi- 
sation any nation has yet known. Many of the 
devices and methods we term modern were practised 
by the Chinese for hundreds and even thousands of 
years. Take competitive examinations as an illus- 
tration.” 

“ Why did she become disorganised ? ” 

Because she could not produce men equal to the 
system. You have the saying that men cannot he 
made virtuous by Act of Parliament ; the Chinese 
experienced it before you. And that is why religion 
is of deeper importance than politics, since it goes to 
the root, and deals with the essentials of conduct.” 

** Is India conscious of the awakening that you 
allude to ? ” 

Perfectly conscious. The world perhaps sees it 
chiefiy in the Congress movement and in the field of 
social reform ; but the awakening is quite as real in 
religion, though it works more silently.” 

« The West and East have such different ideals of 
life. Ours seems to be the perfecting of the social 
state. Whilst we are busy seeing to these matters* 
Orientals are meditating on abstractions. Here has 
Parliament been discussing the payment of the 
Indian army in the Sudan. All the respectable 
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seotiou of the Conservatiye press has made a loud 
outcry against the unjust decision of the Govern- 
ment, whereas you probably think tho whole affair 
not worthy attention.^’ 

“But you are quite wrong,” said the Swami, 
taking the paper and running his eye over extracts 
from the Conservative journals. “My sympathies 
in this matter are naturally with my country. Yet 
it reminds one of the old Sanskrit proverb: ‘You 
have sold the elephant, why quarrel over the goad ? ’ 
India always pays. Tho quarrels of politicians are 
very curious. It will take ages to bring religion 
into politics.” 

“ One ought to make the effort very soon all the 
same.” 

“Yes, it is worth one’s while to plant an idea in 
the heart of this great London, surely the greatest 
governing machine that has ever been set in motion. 
I often watch it working, the power and perfection 
with which the minutest vein is reached, its w^onder- 
ful system of circulation and distribution. It helps 
one to realize how great is the Empire, and how 
. great its task. And with all tho rest, it distributes 
thought. It would be worth a man’s while to place 
some ideas in the heart of this great machine so that 
they might circulate to tho remotest part. 

The Swami is a man of distinguished appearance. 
Tall, broad, with line features enhanced by his 
picturesque Eastern dress, his personality is very 
striking. Swami is a title meaning master; Vivek- 
ananda is an assumed name implying the bliss of 
discrimination. By birth, he is a Bengali, and by 
education, a graduate of Calcutta University. The 
Swami has taken the vow of Sanyasa, renunciation 
of all property, position, and name. His gifts as an 
orator are high, lie can speak for an hour and 
a- half without a note, or the slightest pause for a 
word. Towards the end of September his lectures at 
St. George’s lload will be resumed for a few weeks 
before his departure for Calcutta. 

C. 8. B. 

K. S. EANJITSINHJI. 


(By an ExpmiT in Cricket.) 

At a time when the ends of the earth are 
“ together joined in cricket’s manly toil,” and tho 
mother of the sport is contending with the child that 
is now her equal, it is a curious coincidence that a 
Hindu bom and bred should incontestably surpass, 
as a batsman,^ all his colleagues in an England 
eleven. There were no few heartburnings when, 
amongst the English team chosen to meet the Austra- 
lians at Lord’s in the first test match, his name was 
not inclnded, and no such explanation as that ho is 
not of English birth proved in any way satisfactory 
to his countless admirers. But when his election for 
the second trial at Manchester resulted in the 
greatest achievement of the year’s cricket, no 
Englishman was as popular among his compatriots 
as K. JB. Eanjitsinhji. It must be said that his 
cricket is made in England. Though there were 
English masters who played cricket at the Eajkumar 
Ooliege, the play was not of a high order. It was not 
until IIS was nearly twenty years old that he had an 


opportunity of playing really good cricket. So that 
he is even now not much more than three years of 
age as a cricketer. 

In the summer of 1892, having arrived in England 
with the view of pursuing his studies at Cambridge 
University, he resumed his boyish acquaintance 
with the summer sport, and on a memorable occasion 
for English cricket he was asked to fill a casual 
vacancy iu the eleven of his college (Trinity). Prom 
that day his attainment of the first rank of exponents 
of the game was assured. He at once obtained his 
college colours, and in the spring of the following 
year was included in the team which met Oxford. 
His skill was so marked that he was able to choose 
his county, and at once set about qualifying himself 
to represent Sussex— a chivalrous choice, inasmuch 
as that county was in very low water at the time. 
As he had not been born in England, a two years’ 
residential qualification was necessary, and he went 
to Brighton in 1893 chiefly with the view of assisting 
Sussex when ([ualifiod. lie appeared for that county 
last year. 

His performances as a Cambridge “blue” were, 
indeed, disappointing, for he scored no more than 9 
runs in his two innings. But in the year’s cricket for 
his University he stood third on the batting list with 
an average of the veriest trifle under 30 runs, though 
his highest single innings was 58, tlius demonstrating 
in his first season that which has been his most 
valuable characteristic, his consistency. In 1894 he 
was unable to play for the University, except in one 
match when he made 4 1 for once out, and in that 
year he played but sixteen innings in first class 
cricket and stood eighth on the list of batsmen. 

Early last season he was recognised as one of the 
throe men between w'hom the honour of the greatest 
aggregates of runs during the year would be likely 
to be shared. Ho played but 39 innings against the 
48 of W. G. Gfraco and the 50 of Abel. Had he 
equalled their numbers of attempts he might have 
surpassed their scores, for he improved as the season 
waned. As it was he barely escaped an average of 
50, and, ovorything being taken into consideration, it 
may probably be said that the champion only was 
his superior as a batsman. Among his most bril- 
liant double performances for Sussex were 95 and 57 
against Somerset, 38 and not out 137 against Oaford, 
59 and 74 against Yorkshire, 83 and 41 ag^dnst 
Hampshire, 51 and not out 53 against Kent. He 
did no^lay in North r. South, Gentlemen r. Players, 
or Rescof England v. Stoddart’s team. 

His exploits this year are fresh in every one’s 
memory. At the end of the great match at Man- 
chester his total of runs for the season was within 
100 of those he scored throughout last year’s play, 
and he had made 250 in excess of the champion, who 
had played three innings more than the Prince. His 
average was exactly 6 1 , and he held a good lead of 
the popular Surrey professional Abel, with whom for 
a long time he had been practically level. At present, 
therefore, he bids fair to carry off the honours of 
first place in total score and in the averages from all 
the home-born cricketers of the country. 

Though it is impossible within the limits of one 
article to refer in detail to all the great innings he 
has played this year, space must be found for an 
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account of Lis greatest achievement, his display at half-glance, half-push stroke to the on side of the 
Manchester. It was great in itself, greater in its wicket, when does it fail, and where can a more 
(locaaion, and greatest in the adverse circumstancos eilcctivo hit be found? Not even in the beautiful out 
under which it whs accomplished. At any time to something in front of point, nor in the swift and low 
score 216 runs for oncio out is a great feat, to scoro late cut through the slips, which ho makes with such 
them against tho best bowling of a nation is greater, a graceful movement of the sinuous arms and supple 
and to scoro them ami<lbt a succession of more or less wrists. Nor must it bo thought that Kanjitaiuhji 
pitiable failures on the i)art of other batsmen is is deficient in power, while grace is his special 
greatest of all. Al:‘^tralia had put together a grand attribute. Those who have seen his straight drive 
score, one w’hich England might hope to rival but when a fast bowler sends him a slightly over- 
nut greatly to surpass, and the two men whose pitched ball, have long ago recognised that his 
records against Australian bowling were greatest muscles must be as steel bands, as the ball with one 
went for 17 runs. \ e" Kanjitsinhji played as if leap recoils from the boundary, 
victory were secure, and, with but one worthy sup- Apart from his batting, K. S. Hanjitsinhji is a 
porter, displayed foarless cricket when all his partners most useful man in tho field. He usually takes 
manifestert concern if nut alarm. Ho was Out at last third man or slip, and there brings oil some mar- 
to a boautiiul catch low down at point which would vollous catches. He gives a splendid example to 
wore often bo missed than not. And England had the dilettante fieldsman, and is a fine judge of the 
to follow 011 181 runs behind. Then was tho Indian’s speed of a ball and the possibility of arresting its 
opportunity in Englfind’s extremity. Throe hundred progress before it reaches the boundary. He has 
luns save one came from the bat, and of those ho bowled, but it is to bo hoped that he will not run 
was responsible for 1.51, and was not out at the the risk of injuring his line skill as a batsman by 
close. ^ In fact, could anyone have been found to endeavouring to help his county as a howler. He is 
stay with him, he would in all probability have been not yet twenty-four years of age, so that there is 
at the wicket at the end (»f tho day. Nothing that plenty of time, if there is but little room, for im- 
could be tried had the least elfec- upon him. Ail sorts provement in his cricket. 

.ind conditions of balls ho treated with the same Last year W. L. Murdoch, one of the greatest 
masterly and watcliful ability. All the traps which batsmen who ever lived, and one of the greatest 
the wiliness of Gillen, Trott and McKibhin could lay authorities on cricket, recognised in Hanjitsinhji the 
W'ere in vain spread in his sight, and every ball most reliable and the best bat in England. To this 
which offered a chance of runs was promptly des- high eulogy the only remark that need now bo 
patched in the proper direction. With Trumble’s added is that ho is this year also ono of the moat 
btraighter and better pitched deliveries he was more brilliant, dashing, and unassuming of batsmen. A 
careful. It was a great exhibition of the art and sprained knee has caused him to relinquish football, 
science of batting, and one which for long may but ho is an adopt at all other sports requiring a 
remain unequalled. keen 0^0 and steady nerves, and at rackets, tennis, 

There are some natural adva.ntages which Eanjit- shooting, etc., there are few who can beat him. 
sinhji does not posisess. He is not tall, he is not The fact that he is an Indian is perhaps a happy 
particularly strongly huilt. Most of 6tlr best batsmen augury for the relations between England and India, 
who are not of ^ great stature, are sturdil}’^ framed, and it should, at any rate, be satisfactory to the- 
But the Prince is neither of the mastiff nor of the inhabitants of his own fatherland that a native- 
bulldog type. He is a typical Oriental in physical born Rajput has worthily and well ostabHshed 
appearance and has all the agility and rapidity of himself in England as the popular hero of the 
movement which are a.ssociated with the Asiatic in times, 
action. To look at his face and form when* he is in 

the pavilion, and then when he is batting or fielding, ONTinw T Ti-TTPl? 

one would hardly imagine that the two were the same U U it liUiN liUJX LiSiu i. X Jhix, 

man. It is the difference between the tiger at rest and x. j> • i_ j* • • 

the tiger in pursuit. His style may fairly be described interest to analyse the dirision hst 

as the cricket poetiy of motion. Some of his strokes -M^orley’s amendment to Lord G. Hamilton s 

are simply marvellous ; they are as swift, a#8iibtle. motion of July 6th, authorising a charge upon the 
and as certain as the raiiid yet measured movements Indian revenues for the orcBjiary expenses of the 

of an Indian juggler. He knows, one would say force despatched to Suakin. Some eighty- 

instinctively, if one did not feel that it must bo due Ihree members of the Indian Parliamentary Com- 
tothepeculiarsensibililyof his sight, just where the (including one teller, Mr. Buchanan) took 

ball will be at a given instant, and his arms and division, dl of them voting ior Mr. 

his eyes are in perfect unison. He plays later at Morley’s amendment. The chairman of the Indian 

the ball than do most English batsmen, and no Parliamentary Committee— namely. Sir W. Wedder- 
doubt he can alford to allow the break to take effect ^urn-also spoke in support of the amendment, 
on a ball, before attempting to play it, with com- Twenty-three “Unionist” members (including 
arative safety. To see him stand immoved as a one teller Mr. Maclean) voted for Mr. Morley’s 
all passes within an inch or two of his body is amendment. Their names are as follows : — Sir J. 
amazing, but to watch the stroke with which he P. Diokson-Poynder, Sir H. S. King, Sir Lewis 
puts a ball head-high to leg over his shoulder, Mlyer, Sir A. Scoble, Hon. A. de Tatton Egerton, 
borders upon the uncanny ; no one else would think Hon. Vioary Gibbs ; and Messrs. J, G. A. Baird, 
of doing more than defending his head. Then his F. G. Banbury, G, 0. T. Bartley, E. W. Beckett, 
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M. M. Bhownaggree, T. Gibson Bowles, C. W. R. 
Cooke, F. W. Fison, H. S. Foster, Lawrence Hardy, 
Henniker Heaton, E. H. Hulse, J. Kenyon, J. 
Maclean, E. E. P. Moon, W. Morrison, and J. 
Parker Smith. 

The following four “Unionist” members also 
voted against Lord G. Hamilton’s resolution in the 
second division : — Sir It. S. Kiug, Hon. Vicary 
Gibbs, Messrs. F. W. Fison, and J. Kenyon. In 
this division, taken under circumstances which are 
described elsewhere, the voting was much smaller 
than in the first division, and although the Govern- 
ment’s majority was considerably larger than in the 
first division, the numbers of its supporters was less 
— namely, 252 as against 275. No “Unionist” 
member who voted for Mr. Morley’s amendment 
voted in the second division in favour of Lord G. 
Hamilton’s resolution. 

There were 110 “ Unionist ” members absent from 
the first division. There w’ere 36 Liberals (20 of 
whom were members of the Indian Parliamentary 
Committee) absent. There were 54 members of the 
Parnollite and Anti-Parnellite parties absent. Had 
these latter been present and voted for the amend- 
ment, the Government’s majority would have been 
reduced to 31. 

We append a tabular statement with regard to the 
voting on Mr. Morley’s amendment : — 


Then; voted airainMt the uniendment ‘iTo 

,, for tlio amendment IIX) 

— -4Gr, 

Add Tellors 4 

,, The SiX'jiker 1 1) 

470 

Ahsrnicrs. Unionints 110 

, , Liberals 3G 

,, Irish Members 51 200 

Full House. .. . 070 


Mr. John Morley’s speech in the House of 
Commons on July 6th was not entirely a success. 
He had accumulated a large amount of material on 
the subject, but the superabundance of it seemed 
rather to embarrass than to help him. The result 
was that his speech contrasted not very favourably 
with the earlier speech which he had delivered at 
Leeds. It is by no means an uncommon thing for a 
speech in the House of Commons to fail through 
excessive quantity of matter. Moreover, Mr. John 
Morley on the platform is, as everybody knows, a 
rather diffoxiBnt person from Mr. John Morley in the 
House of Cothmons. On the platform he often 
“lets himself go,” and stirs the emotions, b0Bi«le8 
informing the minds, of his hearers. But in the 
House of Commons he is a much more critical, more 
tentative, more self-conscious speaker. His mind 
seems to be fixed, as his eye undoubtedly is, on the 
Treasury Bench, and he seems to be asking himself 
at the end of every sentence how it struck the 
members of the Cabinet, and what sort of answer 
they are formulating in their minds. He proceeds 
to demolish, or at any rate to discuss, this imaginary 
answer, and the result is discursiveness, and a 
certain lack of incisiveness and grip. The circum- 
stance is greatly to be regretted as few men m the 


House of Commons, and no ofher magnates of the 
Front Bench, are so keen or so well informed as 
Mr. Morley on this particular question. He has the 
faculty, denied to some of his colleagues, of import- 
ing a certain moral earnestness into his logical duels. 

Sir Henry Fowler, who has a really wonderful 
fluency when he is on the winning side, made a 
vigorous speech at a later stage in the debate. 
Those who hoard it said, however, that it was 
addressed a little too obviously to the gallery, and 
that his spontaneous philanthropy might have been 
more convincing if ho liad not previously reduced 
his swelling periods to writing. 

Before and during the debate on the Indian 
troops the complaints of Conservative members in 
the lobby of the House of Commons were character- 
istic and instructive. Lord G. Hamilton and his 
colleagues urged in self-defence that their trans- 
gression was “ only a little one.” Curiously enough, 
this very fact appeared to be the chief ground of 
complaint among their supporters. “What is so 
amazing to mo,” said one of them, and the remark 
really described the attitude of the majority, “ is 
that the Government should have deliberately pro- 
voked such a storm for a paltry £35,000.” In other 
words, the general feeling on the Ministerialist 
benches was that the offence would have been more 
respectable if it had been on a larger scale. The 
doctrine may not accord with the principles of an 
austere morality, but it found a place in the 
editorial oolumus of the Times, 

It is, to be regretted that Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji 
was not in a position to express his opinion on the 
question in the House of Commons, especially as we 
happen to know that, in Mr. Naoroji’s judgment, the 
fundamental point was equally ignored by both sides. 
India, Mr. Naoroji contends, has really no Imperial 
citizenship, an^ therefore the debates proceeded upon 
a false assumption. Wo find the idea of Imperial 
citizenship associated witli India only when it is a 
question of bearing burdens. Wo hear nothing of 
it when it is a question of exercising rights. India, 
according to Mr. Naoroji, has been reduced to a 
mere community of helots, who have no effective 
voice in the management of their affairs. 

We print elsewhere an article from a sporting 
correspondent on jMr. K. S. Eanjitsinhji’s brilliant 
performances in the cricket field. Those who know 
the position which cricket now holds in the mind of 
the average British citizen will not be disposed to 
under- rate the services which Mr. Kanjitsinhji’s bat 
has rendered to liis country’s cause. We may add 
that on July 27th ho hold the second place in the 
“ first-class averages.” In 34 innings he had scored 
1,712 runs. His “most in an innings” was 171 
“not out,” he had been “ not out” 4 times, and his 
“average” was 57*2. The only batsman whose 
average was better than his was Captain E. G. 
Wynyard. But Captain Wynyard had played only 
14 innings, and his aggregate number of runs was 
770. The experts agreed in saying that Mr. K. S. 
Eanjitsinhji was “ still easily first among those who 
had played any large number of innings.” A Man- 
chester critic, describing Mr. Ranjitsinhji’s brilliant 
stand against the Australians, said that the en- 
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thusiasm of the Lancashire crowd was such that, 
even if he had asked for the re-imposition of the 
(iotton duties in their original form, he would not 
have been denied. 


India by a change in the organization of the Army which has 
nothing to do with the efficiency of the service P Witness. — 
No doubt there are changes in the organization of the Army 
the necessity of which the Indian Goveniment may not see very 
distinctly. The Commission adjourned. 


LORD WELBY’S COMMISSION. 


On Wednesday, July 16th, the Royal Commission appointed 
a year ago to enquire into the administration and management 
of the military and civil expenditure of India and the ap])or- 
tionment of the charge between the Imperial Government and 
that country rostnned its sittings at the India Office. The 
Commission have held 2d private sittings. The Commis.sion 
consists of Lord Welhy (ehainnan), Mr. L. Courtney, M.P.. 
Mr. W. T. Jackson, M P., Sir Donald Stewart, Bart., Sir 
William Wodderburn, M.P., Sir E. W. Hamilton, Sir James 
Peilo, Sir Andrew Scoble, M P., Mr. Buchanan, M.P., Mr. 
W. S. Caine, Mr. Dadahhai Naoroji, Sir R. 11. Knox, Mr. 
Ryder, Mr. Mowbray, and Mr. Colin Cam])bell (secretary). 

Sir R. Knox, Accountant General of the Army, was the 
first witness examintd. Replying to the Chairman with 
reference to the charge made against the Government of India 
on account of the British troops serving in that country, witness 
said the actual cost- to Exchequer of the maintenaiu^ of 
the British force in India i'onsistcd of every ex])cii.se incurred 
at home which would not l)e incurred if it was not necessary 
to send the reliefs and the drafts to India. Seven pounds ten 
►hillings was the calculated charge for training the individual 
soldier, recoverable from India, according to the service to 
which ho belonged ; the charge for non-eommit«sioned officers 
who trained him. the waste in the form of those who deserttsd 
or died in the first year’s service, the charge for young officers 
apjwinted to Indian regiments as vaoAneies occurred in regi- 
ments awaiting orders to be dispatched to India, and a charge 
for an educational establishment, where the officers underwent 
a certain amount of elementary education and training. Then 
there were charges for hospitals, Tlie total c-ost of these 
services had been calculated at £070,000 for one year, but it, 
varied in different yesrs. Thirty pounds was the aver.ago cost 
for each recruit, sent out to India. That .£.‘10 included a 
(jonsiderable tmmber of ('barges which were outside the capita- 
tion rate. The cajjitation grant of the British force in India 
hod varied, at onr^ time being £8 and at another time £10. 
The Indian military (stablishmcnt for 1896-00 was 73,125 on 
which the charge of £7 10s. ahead was i'54^437, exclusive of 
deferred pay. 

Mr. Daoauuai Xaouoji: But it is not necessary to have such 
a large force in India. We Indians do not want it. The 
Indian army is quitt* suffir-ient to meet any contingcm'.v ; hut 
it is to maintain the British rule, both against Rus-ia and the 
Indians. — Witness : 'I’he War Office look to supplying the 
demands of the Indian Government. 

Mr. Dadadiiai Naoko.h : But that is really the British 
Government. 

The witness further said th'^ justice of continuing the charge 
of £7 10s. per soldier recoverable from India would partly 
depend on the strength of tlie Indian establishment remaining 
the same for the numlx^rs sent to India in the year not materi- 
ally varying. By the sliort- service system a larger number of 
soldiers had to be enlisted, hut still the charges to India com- 
pared favourably with tlu! old system in previous years. On 
the other hand, India got tlie lieuefit of many British services 
for which no charge was made to India. 

The Ojmmission adjourned. 


On Wednesday, July 22nd, the Royal Commission to enquire 
into the administration and management of the exjicnditure of 
India, and into the aiiportioument of chfirge between India 
and the United Kingdom, sat at the India office, Lord Welby 
presiding. Sir R. Knox, Accountant General of the Army, 
was further examined. Asked what ho had to say to the 
argument of the Indian Government that they were not 
consulted when the War Office made changes in its organiza- 
tion which affected India, witness replied that it had always 
been the desire of the War Office to consult the Indian Office, 
hut it was very difficult to see how, except in small matters, 
India could avoid accex>tiug their proposals, and the Indian 
Government recognised that. Sir Donald Stewart.— But there 
are some very heavy charges imposed upon the Government of 
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MASTERPIECE OF MELANCHOLY 
MEANNESS. 


There is a happy })hra8e of Aristotle’s to describe 
a hopeless bit of special pleading— namely, an argu- 
ment which no man would adopt “ unless he vrere 
“ defending a position.” Few candid readers of the 
debates in both Houses of Parliament, and the 
Parliamentary papers, on the payment of the Indian 
troops despatched to Suakin will deny that the argu- 
ments adopted by Lord George Hamilton and his 
colleagues by way of apology for tlieir policy are, 
from first to last, arguments of this kind. Ministers 
were “ defending a position.” In other words, it 
was not cogent reasons of an admissible type that 
induced them to formulate their policy ; it was 
the policy upon which they had determined that 
compelled them afterwards to search for plausible 
reasons. Yet the reasons which they were ulti- 
mately able to produce did not appear plausible even 
to their own most loyal supporters. The Minis- 
terialist press, with a few unimportant exceptions, 
agreed in denouncing in good set terms the injus- 
tice and the meanness of the Government’s policy, 
while in the House of Commons the Government’s 
majority fell fiom 147 to 85, alt'iough most of the 


Irish members, whose votes would have still further 
reduced the majority, were absent. Lord George 
Hamilton’s speech in defence of his Resolution was^ 
of course, merely an amplification of his despatch of 
June 80th — eked out with a little irrelevant and 
strangely misdirected invective to raise a party cheer. 
One of the many difficulties of his position arose 
from the fact that, having demolished in the case of 
Mombasa a claim described by its authors, the 
Treasury, as stronger than the claim put forward in 
1885, he persuaded himself three months afterwards 
that “the precedent of 1885 was applicable to the 
“ cost of the expedition to Suakin.” Then, having, 
telegraphed this amazing decision to the Viceroy on 
May 15 th, he actually wrote in his despatch of 
June 30th: “it is impossible to say that the> 
“ decisions which liave been arrived at on previous 
“ occasions are such that any very clear or definite 
“ doctrine can bo drawn from them.” This tangle 
of inconsistencies was bad enough. But the expla- 
nation or apology finally selected by Lord George 
Hamilton was even worse. He imagined that he 
cut the Gordian knot by asserting that, while one of 
the numerous official theories of the objects of the 
operations in the Sudan made mention of the main- 
tenance and development of orderly and settled 
government in Egypt, the Government of India had 
no greater interest than the maintenance of rapid 
and secure transit between India and the United 
Xingdom. Mr. John JMorley, whose respect for the 
meaning of words is acknowledged by all, described 
this paragraph, and described it truly, as the most 
spurious and ^sincere paragraph ever printed in 
any despatch from any department. Mr. Morley 
put the really fatal cpiestiou when he asked at what 
stage in the transactions the relevancy of this 
jirecious argument had occurred to the Government. 
Had any danger to rapid and secure transit between 
India and the United Kingdom arisen from the fact 
that during tlio past decade Khartum had not been 
in the possession of Egypt? In all the recent talk of 
Ministerialists about the necessity of re-conquering 
the Sudan for Egypt was there so much as a syllable 
to suggest that India was concerned ? In short, was 
not India ignored in the discussion altogether until 
it became desirable, in the judgment of the Cabinet, 
to borrow Indian troops and to charge India with 
their ordinary expenses ? The questions have only 
to be asked. They answer themselves. India, a» 
Sir Donald Stewart observes in his admirable 
Minute, has come into the matter accidentally, 
because the forces of Egypt did not suffice both to 
take the field and to hold Suakin, and because 
Suakin is not blessed with a good climate. The 
attempt to set up a direct Indian interest in the 
operations is an ungenerous and, we must add, a not 
very honest afterthought on the part of men who, on 
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'Otker grounde, had already decided that India should 
lend troops and nevertkelesB continue to pay them. 
That is what justihes the use of the striking, 
although alliterative, phrase coined by Mr. Fawcett 
when India was charged with the cost of the ball 
g^ven in honour of the Sultan of Turkey. The 
policy of the Government is a 'masterpiece of 
““melancholy meanness.” 

Not only do Lord George Hamilton’s arguments 
in reply to the Treasury in the case of Mombasa 
ntultify his compliutkce in the case of Suakin, but the 
various parts of his despatch of June JiOth are 
dnconsistont with each other. Ho expressly calls 
liord Elgin's attention to the fact that he has 
throughout dwelt upon the temporary nature of 
the payment as an “ essential condition of the 
“arrangement” agreed upon. That is to say, if 
the Indian troops remain at Suakin after December 
*31st next, the question of payment will come up for 
reconsideration. 13at if tho claim of the Treasury 
18 good until December 3 1st, how does it then 
become bad ? Is the interest of India in the “ main- 

tenanca and development of orderly and settled 
“ government in Egypt ” to terminate at midnight, 
precisely, on December 31st, 1803 ? Or is it merely 
that the Treasury will then acknowledge that the 
security of the Suez Canal is one thing, and tho 
tpresent war of “limited liability” in the Sudan 
another ? Lord G. Hamilton only shows his appre- 
ciation of the weakness of his case when he is at 
such paius to argue that the borrowed force is small 
and the payment strictly temporary. Lord Onslow 
in tho House of Lords, on July 16th, repeated Lord 
G. Hamilton’s speech with almost liihicrous fidelity. 
But Lord Salisbury, with characteristic originality 
And no less characteristic indiscretion, produced a 
new and revised version of tho Government’s reasons. 
The object which the Government had in view in 
moving the Indian troops was, he said, solely the de- 
fence of Suakin. They were not to take any part in, 
'and had nothing to do with, the Sudan expedition. 
Suakin had to be defended at the expense of the 
Indian taxpayer or of the British taxpayer, and the 
Goverament had decided that the duty properly 
Iielonged to India on the ground of superior interest 
in the southern littoral of the Ked Sea. If this be 
the authorised version of the Government’s policy, 
what becomes of Lord G. Hamilton’s despatch of 
June 30th, which was based on the proposition that 
India had a direct interest in the Sudan expedition 
and had for that reason been required to contribute ? 
l4ord Salisbury’s speech, of course, only showed for 
ihe twentieth time how utterly at a loss Ministers 
are to defend what they have done, and how ready 
they are, even at the cost of all appearance of 
consistency, to catch at any straw of afterthonght 
wUeh seems for the moment likely to help them. 


But Lord Salisbury’s version is really as feeble 
as Lord George Hamilton’s. If the duty of gar- 
risoning Suakin belongs properly to India, and is 
not in any way connected with the Sudan expedition, 
then it is, to say the least, most unfortunate that the 
Government waited for the expedition to discover 
the duty. A coincidence of this kind would be open 
to an odious interpretation, even if we did not 
know, as wo do, that the garrison at Suakin which 
the Indian troops replaced was wanted and was 
actually employed for the Sudan expedition, and 
would never have been withdrawn for that purpose 
if the loan of Indian troops had not been guaran- 
teed. As for Lord Salisbury’s general proposition 
that India is interested in a greater degree than 
England in the safety of the Suez Canal and the 
lied Sea, that is a large assumption which we need 
not discuss now, but which, we are very sure, any 
intelligent Indian would stoutly resist. Lord Salis- 
bury’s mode of proof, however, is as cynical as his 
statement that India is making no real contribution 
on the present occasion is grotesque. Aden, he says, 
is situated at the mouth of the Red Sea, and the 
defence of Aden is paid for entirely by the taxpayers 
of India. “This shows,” the scrupulous dialectician 
concludes, “ what an interest India has in the 
“ southern littoral of the Rod Sea.” We respect- 
fully submit that it shows nothing of the kind. 
What it shows is merely that a certain charge has 
been laid upon India by tho British Government, 
and Lord Salisbury, who has been Secretary of 
State for India, knows, or ought to know, that tho 
Government of India has for more than thirty years 
protested against the charge as unjust, and that the 
questions connected with it have now been referred 
to Lord Welby’s Commission. If the proceedings 
of that Commission, and tho valuable documents 
laid before it, had been, as they ought to have been, 
made public from the outset, the “melancholy 
meanness” of Lord Salisbury and his colleagues 
would have been more difficult, if not impossible. 

Mr. Morley in tho course of his comprehensive 
speech — it was, in fact, not so much a speech as a 
discursive review of almost superabundant material 
— asked what would be thought of him if he 
borrowed from Lord G. Hamilton a pair of carriage 
horses for an Egyptian friend, and, at the end of 
the summer, returned them with a bill for the cost 
of the hay, tho straw, the shoeing, and the grooming. 
The apt illustration was received with laughter and 
cheers, but it really understated the case. For (1) 
the loan of Indian troops is virtually compulsory, 
(2) it is possible only because the size of the Indian 
army is regulated by the borrower, and (3) the loan 
is required not because the borrower is in need — 
there are British soldiers enough to garrison Suakin 
— but because ^dian troops are able to stand a hot 
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climate. In other words, India pays a sort of 
penalty, instead of receiving some consideration, for 
the special fitness of her soldiers to do a piece of 
work in which she repudiafcoa any interest. Kogland, 
being strong, ought to bo scrupulously fair, and even 
generous, in her dealings with India, which is w'eak, 
and has no votes in tho House of Commons. AVe 
owe it, as Lord Rosebery well said, to our honour 
and our dignity to show a singular tenderness for 
the interests of India when we are judges, and 
judges in a case to wliich we are parties. Rut tho 
humiliating truth is that, while we compel an un- 
willing contribution from India on occasions like the 
present, there is a marked absence of reciprocity 
when the position of the parties is reversed. In 
short, the history of our transactions in both 
capacities — as lenders and as borrowers — un- 
pleasantly recalls Thrasymachus’s definition of jus- 
tice as “the interest of the stronger.” Fortunately, 
there now seems good reason to hope that this 
particular type of meanness has been perpetrated 
for the last time. It behoves us, indeed, to be 
cautious in indulging in opinions about the future 
in view of the pious hopes expressed by Lord Cross 
and Mr. W. L. Jackson in 1887, and falsified, 
apparently with their authors’ approval, in 1800. 
But it may, perhaps, be safely asserted, after tlio 
storm of indignation which the present injustice has 
excited, that no British Government is likely to 
repeat the offence. Wo confess that wo have more 
faith in this wholesome fear of public opinion than 
in the saving grace of the so-called “principles” 
formulated by Jjord George HaiuiUon in his des- 
patch, and printed on another page. The first 
two “principles” merely register a commonplace 
in language somewhat too large for tho occasion, 
while the third “ principle ” permits, and was 
obviously framed after the event to justify, the 
injustice which has now been committed. Fur the 
rest, Lord Salisbury’s vague suggestion of a new 
and impartial tribunal to consider tho relative in- 
terests and rights of India and the United Kingdom 
is discussed elsewhere by Sir AV. AVedderburn, M.P. 
Nothing could, be better than to secure the erjuitablo 
consideratron^ of all such questions by a judicial 
tribunal. Nothing could bo worse than to weaken 
the hold of the House of Commons upon Indian 
questions or to diminish its interest in them. It 
may perheps be regarded by some as a rather sinister 
sign that Lord Salisbury referred to his proposal in 
a context of disparagement of Parliamentary discus- 
sion, and of regrets at the disclosure of departmental 
communications. He applied the epithet “squalid” 
to the discussion — not to the policy which rendered 
discussion necessary. But, whatever may be Lord 
Salisbury’s motives, his proposal deserves to be 
considered on its merits, and Lord Welby and his 


colleagues will doubtless respond to the invitation 
for suggestions. At least three further results tho 
policy of the (Cabinet, and the recent discussioi)^ 
ought to produce. They ought to stimulate the 
Indian demand for direct representation in Parlia- 
ment. They ought to strengthen the protests against 
the maintenance ui the British army in India at itr*. 
present numerical strength. “ If,” said Tjord Salis- 
bury (then Lord Oranborne) in 1807, “if the garri- 
“ son which wo keep in India is noeo.s8ary for 
“ maintaining that country in security and peace, it 
“ ou^ht not to ho rashl)'' diminished. If it is too- 
“ largo, and India cm for any length of time con- 
“ veniently 8])are these troops, the Indian population- 
“ ought not to bo so unnecessarily taxed.” Finally^ 
recont events oiigiii to dovelope the interest, as they 
havo illustrated the responsibility, of British citizeno 
in Indian alVaiis. If this end be secuTod, tho 
“ masterpiece of molanoholy meanness will not^ 
after all, havo boon vvliolly and solely deplorable. 


NATURAL LAV/ IN THE PGLmCAL WORLD. 

Ix an ago whicli pxpccts to “ run and read ” at the- 
same time— in which newspapers publish lists of 
“ Authors of tho AVeek ” and “ Books of the Day”" 
with apparently unconscious satire — a curiously arti- 
ficial process is adopted for keeping alive tho memory 
(»f great men w^hom we feel w’e ought not to forget. 
AVe searcdi our calendars^ or rather let somo enter- 
prising editor do it for us, and Burns or Gibbon ia 
presentod as a fresh dish to our jaded literary 
appetites, the hero of a centenary hurriedly cele- 
brated and ^lickly dismissed. It is not much, 
though it is better than nothing. In the meantime 
the autlior who died twenty or thirty years ego rune 
every risk of being unjustly forgotten. He has not 
been long enough in his grave to be disinterred lor 
fresh obsequies, aud though he may be lememberedi 
with some enthusiasm by a few elderly people, they 
are, of course, old fogeys who havo not kept pace 
with the newer literature on the subject, and wo 
attach little importance to their opinions Such at 
least must bo the view of those who feel the literaiy 
pulse of the nation through its press. One would 
fain believe, however, that the book of a quarter of 
a century ago is still alive and doing good work in. 
many a quiet library and secluded study, road and 
pondered still sometimes by sober thinkers who 
make little noise in the newspapers. This hope 
derives some encouragement from the fact that new 
editions of “Physics and Politics” are still called 
for, though it was first published in the early seven- 
ties, and its author died in 1877. “ It is,” .says Mr. 

R. H. Hutton in his memoir of Walter Bf^hot, 

“ a book in which I find new force and depth eveiy 

I “Physics and Politics: Thoughts on the Appilioatioo of 
tho Principles of ‘Natural Selection’ and < luh^itanoe* to 
Political Society.” By Walsbb Baukhot. New and chei^fMr 
edition. (London : Kegau Paul and Co.) 

1 “ Social Rights and Duties: Addresses to Ethical Societiee.** 
By Lbsij::e StbphbX. 2 vols. (London : 3wan>Sonzieiiach^.) 
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time I take it up afresh.” Those who care that 
A work of great intellectual force, of great literary 
charm, and possessing a rare power of stimulating 
thought in the reader, should have as long a life as 
possible, may rejoice that “Physics and Politics” is 
not buried underneath Mr. Kidd’s “ Social Evolu- 
tion ” or other more recent and ponderous tomes. 
The title that Bngehot selected for his essay is 
a little obscure and misleading, for “ Physics ” 
generally stands for the one science to which the 
theory of evolution has not yet been applied. By 
“Physics” Bagehot meant “Nature,” and the 
adaptation of Mr. Drummond’s famous title which 
has been prefixed to this article describes his subject 
fairly enough. The sciences, especially the newer 
.sciences, have made such vast strides since 1870 
that it might have boeu expected that a work on 
•sociology written so long ago would be of little 
scientific value now, whatever its literary interest 
might be. But the truth is that sociology, in spite 
of its fascination and of the results expected from it 
by its first enthusiastic professors, remains almost 
as much in its infancy now as then. Here is what 
Mr. Leslie Stephen, a sulficiently high authority, 
says in the interesting volume of studies that he 
published only the other day : 

“What remains f Tlierc is, shall wo say, no soienoo of 
sociology — merely a heap of vague, ernpiricul oKservalions. 
too flimsy to 1)0 useful in strict logical inference. I should, 1 

•confes.s, be apt to say ho myself Wo have not tho 

data nece.s8ary for obtaining anything like precise laws. A 
mathematician can tell you precisely what he means when he 
epeaks of bcnliert moving under the influence of iin attraction 
which varies inversely a.s the square of tho dirttanco. i ut 
what are the attractive force.s which hold together the body 
politic y They arc a number of human paHsionH, which oven 
tho acutest psychologists are as yet qtiite unable to analyse or 
to classify : they act according to laws of which we have 
hardly tho vaguest inkling; and, even if wo posscssod .any 
definite laws, the facts to which they have to be applied are so 
■.amazingly complex as to defy any attempt aUissigning results. 
There i.*!, so far as I can see. no ground for Huppf)siug that 
there is or ever can be a body of precise truths at all capable of 
comparison with the exact sciences. (“Social Rights and 
Duties,” vol. i, p. .5:i-r)4.) 

Yet he adds immediately, “ But this obvious truth, 
“ though it implies very narrow limits to our hopes of 
scientific results, does not force us to renounce the 

‘‘ application of scientific method A change 

of method and spirit is, in my opinion, of con- 
siderable importance, and very vague results 
■“ would still imply an improvement in the chaos of 
what now passes for political philosophy.” Now 
Bagehot was peculiarly fitted to help towards this 
improvement in spirit and method, because be united 
in an eminent degree the (jualities of the student and 
the practical man. Mr. Leslie Stephen has noted 
"the contrast ISO often to be found in the shrewd man 
ot business between his “keen vigorous good sense 
“ upon immediate questions of the day” and “the 
paltry little outworn platitudes which he introduces 
when he wants to tag his arguments wdth sounding 
’“principles.” From that contrast Bagehot was 
saved by hia philosophical studies, just as his know- 
ledge of the world saved him from becoming a “ mere 
“ black beetle” of a student. In the paiadoxical 
*thesis of his first published letters — that the French 
■are too clever a nation for free institutions, which 
4ire only suited to a slow-witted people like the 


British — it is easy to see the influence of his own 
practical experience of life in rural England and in 
the Paris of the Coup d^JiJlai. The stolid Con- 
servatism of Somersetshire moved him to admiration 
quite genuine though largely mixed with humorous 
contempt, while the political mobility of the French 
alarmed as well as interested him. Tho teaching of 
ancient history seemed to him the same : the empire 
of quick-witted Athens, mother of arts and song, 
crumbling away in a few short years, while Borne, 
with far less intellectual ability, builds up an 
empire that endures for ages. The same thesis, 
only less paradoxically stated, underlay “Physics 
and ]\>liticp.” The first great need of early man is 
law, no matter what. Nations which obtained a 
fixed law by processes of incredible difficulty soon 
destroye<l those neighbours that did not. The first 
essential step towards civilisation is “ the cementing 
“ of the cake of custom.” The next is “the break- 
“ ing of the cake of custom.” The cake may be 
broken too soon, or it may never be broken at all. 
In the latter case we get the phenomenon, so familiar 
in the East, of “arrested civilisation”; Athens is 
an instance of the former kind of failure. The main 
influence that breaks the yoke of custom is the intro- 
duction of discussion into government. Discussion, 
when it can be borne, is useful also as holj»ing to 
retard action ; the impulse to action, most valuable 
in uncivilised times, is inherited to a harmful extent 
by civilised man. 

Such is a brief summary of the argument of 
“ Physics and Politics.” It can convey little idea 
of the brilliance and suggestiveness of the book. 
Pregnant sayings abound, of which the following 
aro specimens : “The whole history of civilisation is 
“ strewn with creeds and institutions which were 
“ invaluable at first and deadly afterwards ” (p. 74). 
“ l>ryden had a dream of an early age, ‘ when wild 
“ * in woods the noble savage ran ’ ; but ‘ when lone 
“ * in woods the cringing savage crept,’ would have 
“ been more bke all we know of that early, bare, 
“ painful period ” (p. 55). Or take the explanation 
of the strength of caste-nations in early times con- 
trasted with their subsequent un progressiveness : 
“ The whole of a caste nation is more various than 
“ the whole of a non- caste nation, but each caste 
“ itself is more monotonous than anything is, or can 
“ be, in a non-caste nation ” (p. 149). 

The idea of evolution is so attractive and so 
fruitful in its application to the history of the 
human race, and so certain to dominate the minds 
of students of political science, that it may be well 
to end this article with one caution in regard to it. 
Bagehot, we have seen, was impressed by the danger 
of excessive action, and therefore emphasised the 
need for deliberation. There is an opposite danger 
to which the student of sociology, impressed by the 
working of “ natural law,” is more likely to fall 
a victim. He may feel that it is useless to fight 
against “nature,” and drift into a fatalistic attitude 
towards politics. Let him remember, therefore, that 
man, unlike other parts of nature, can consciously 
modify his environment, and that he forfeit!^ his 
highest privilege and abandons his highest duty if 
he does not strive to modify it for the good of the 
coming generations. 
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INDIAN TROOrS AT SUAKIN. 


ORDINARY EXPENSES CnARGED ON 
INDIAN REVENUES. 

L~TflE DEBATE IN THE COMMONS. 

Our Parlia nentary Correspondent writes: — The 
debate in the Iloiise of Commons on July Gth was 
marred by one or two secondary but important in- 
fluences. The first was that an unexpected dis- 
cussion on a private Bill opened up in front of it 
■and delayed the commencement of the debate by 
nearly a couple of hours. As, despite this delay at 
the beginning, the debate still had to close at the 
usual time, it was cut short and practically a most 
important two hours and a half, and a dozen or 
more speeches, were cut out of the middle. The 
earlier part of the debate had not half run its 
•course, nearly a score of members being on their 
feet attempting to obtain the right to speak, when 
Sir M. Hicks- Beach rose to begin the closing 
speeches. Thus a largo number of supporters of the 
Government, who on this occasion were going to 
speak against their loaders, were silenced by an 
unavoidable accident and the moral effect of their 
action was entirely lost. But this wa.s not the most 
important element. There is another \^hich pro- 
bably influenced the result profoundly. It is one of 
the curious results of tho length of the sittings of 
the House of Commons that members go away for a 
couple of hours in the middle of the evening for 
dinner but the speech-making (it cannot then be 
called debate) is continued in their absence. The 
Speaker remains in the chair (except for a very brief 
interval,) tho orator is on his logs, but he has no 
audience except one or two, and a- half a dozen other 
members who are waiting to get tho chance of 
speaking when he sits down. The result is that 
although these speeches are delivered and appear in 
the newspapers, and have perhaps as much weight 
as others with tho reading public, they are some- 
thing entirely different from tho earlier and the 
later speeches delivered to a largo and attentive 
audience in the House and have little or no effect 
upon the minds of the absent members who, an hour 
or two later, will vote in tho division lobby. Owing 
to the later conimencoment of the debate, and the 
great length of Bord G. Hamilton s and Mr. 
Morley^S speeches, tho “dinner hour” had arrived 
and the Audience to a large extent disappeared 
before the important speeches of Mr. Maclean and 
those who followed him were delivered. The effect 
which these speeches would have had if they had 
been delivered an hour or two earlier was lost, and 
and the vast bulk of the members made up their 
minds on the subject from what they heard of Lord 
O. Hamilton and Mr. Morley at the beginning and 
Mr. Balfour at the end. 

All this was very unfortunate, for seldom it ever 
was there an audience in the House of Commons 
more ready to be swayed one way or the other by 
the speeches delivered in debate. It was obvious 
that scores of members were uncertain how to vote, 
and they waited to see whether Lord G. Hamilton 


on one side, or Mr. Morley on the other, could make 
such a case as to leave their judgment decided. 
Members of the House of Commons, especially 
Lancashire Conservative members who owe their 
seats to the fight over the cotton duties, are just 
now peculiarly sensitive about Indian affairs. The 
agitation on behalf of ju-stice to India has touched 
their consc ienct5.s^ or their instincts of self-preserva- 
tion, and the revolt of nearly the whole Conservative 
press against tho action of the Government had 
thoroughly awakened them to the danger of giving 
a blind, unheeding, party vote. Almost each man 
was prepared to think for himself. This made the 
situation almost unique. It was first apparent in 
the anxious air of attention with which the great 
audience settled down to listen to Lord G. Hamilton, 
and the chilling, critical silence in which he was 
allowed to proceed. His speech evidently did not 
satisfy his audience. There was a little relief in the 
mere party points, not particularly relevant to the 
issue before the House, which gave Conservative 
members an opportunity for cheers towards the end. 
But this left the real matter which was troubling 
their minds undecided. They were open to be 
swayed either way by something higher than dry 
quibbles about precedents, some appeal to high 
principle, to some emotional feeling of patriotism or 
generous loyalty to subject or kindred races. Lord 
George failed, and thus a great opportuulty was left 
for Mr. Morley— one of those great opportunities 
which come so seldom to a man in the House of 
Commons. Party loyalty and all the small influences 
w^hich control the voting in the House were relaxed. 
Opinion was in a fluid state, the votes of his party 
opponents were to bo had by the exercise of some 
striking oratorical force which should sweep members 
into the lobby. But Mr. Morley did not rise to the 
occasion. He spoke for nearly an hour and a-half, 
he went do\^?i to the dull level of arguing about past 
transactions and old precedents, and dwelt on points 
which emphasised ordinary party divisions, keeping 
up and strengthening the partition which for once 
might have been thrown down. Slowly the audience 
slipped through his fingers. The tension on their 
party loyalty, which was almost a hunger for some 
good sound reason for voting against their leaders, 
was relaxed. They began to feel more comfortable 
in the thought that they might vote in obedience to 
the party whip after all, and then they found it was 
dinner time and that they might as well go and dine. 

Mr. Maclean’s declaration that if the matter had 
been loft to the independent judgment of the House 
the Government would not have had many supporters 
was delivered when the truth had already half faded 
out of it. His speech — bright, able, forcible — did 
much to retrieve lost ground, but the audience whom 
it might have swayed had to a large extent already 
disappeared into tho dining rooms. Then came 
Mr. V. Gibb’s indignant protest, followed by Mr. 
Bhownaggroe, who spoke to absolutely empty 
benches. Then, the “dinner hour” passing away 
and members slowly returning, there was a rush of 
a score of members, competing in their endeavours to 
speak. There was not a large audience to hear Sir 
A. Scoble’s and Sir W. Wedderburn’s serious warn- 
ing against the far-reaching evil attending on the 
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great injustioo aLoiit to Lo perpetrated. Meanwhile 
the Whips "were bu^y in the lobbies and elsewhere 
putting pressure on the unhappy members. They 
were threatened that if the Government were defeat* d 
there would bo on immediate dissolution, and they 
would bo plunged into a fight in the constituencies 
to retain their scats — a fight which would end many 
a Parliamentary career. The. audience slowly 
gathered again, this time in a difTeimt mood from 
that in which th(y had listened to Lord George 
Hamilton five hours earlier. Sir M. llickaJJeach 
took tie field and made a much better speech than 
his colleagues, and then when Sir licLry Powlor’s 
turn cuinc to close the dehate for tlio Opposition 
nearly all chanco of rocaliy iniluenciiig a large section 
of the Houbo had passed. Ho thundered in vain 
against the stone wall of restored part}' discipline. 
Ly the time Mr. Pnlfour rose his party was fairly 
compact and had made up its mind to vote with him. 
There was now onc(‘ more the boisteious, irre- 
sponsible feeling of ordirary obcdlenee in the air. 
The cheers, whkh could not have been evoked a few 
hours earlier, now came readily enougli, and Mr. 
Balfour, fully understanding the crisis through 
which he had passed, and which was not ^ct entirely 
over, fought with passion vand foi (0 which he seldom 
displays. All risk of defeat faded away. Itoubting 
memhers were won back. S(mio who in the morning 
had determined to vote against their party were now 
ready to vote with it, and others changed their oppo- 
sition into less daugercjus abstention. The result 
was that when the opposing forces streamed into the 
lobbies it was but a comparatively small section of 
the friends of India in the Conservative ranks who 
were found ready to ^i^k anything for the cause, 
and the Government defeated the amendment with 
a loss of only sixty votes. 

Then came another unfortunate iimident. When 
there is an amendment to be negatived and a resolu- 
tion to be carried, tlio issue in each case being 
practically the same, the House seldom goes to the 
trouble and waste of time of nvo divisions. On this 
occasion, as usual, the first division was accepted as 
deciding the matter, and the moment it was over 
many members hurried away just in time to catch 
their last train home, without waiting lo hear the 
original resolution formally adopted. But Sir Charles 
Bilke and one or two of his personal following 
challenged a division, and, despnte the warning that 
some scores of Liberals had gone away beyond 
recall, persisted in it. Their irresponsible action 
put the liberal leaders in a difficulty. The moral 
effect of the first division was likely to bo weakened 
by one more favourable for the GovGijjment. The 
only chance for the opponents of the Government 
was to leave the House and so destroy the moral 
effect of the second division by reducing it to absurd 
proportions. This policy was hastily adopted, but 
was only partially succes-sful. The ex-ministers and 
many of their followers hurried to the door, Some 
Escaped. But the bulk were too late and were shut 
in. The mass of members voting was reduced by 
nearly a quarter— from 465 to 358. But of the 
smaller number a much larger proportion were 
supporters of the Government, and it fell out that 
by still one more of a series of unfortunate accidents 


the Government appeared to carry their Bosolution, 
without the loss of a vote, by their normal party 
majority of 14G. 

II.— IN THE LORDS. 

When the resolution came on July IGtli to be 
confirmed by the House of Lords the sp^ectacle 
differed materially from that which was presented 
by the debate in the Commons. The House of 
Lords is not given to excitement; the hereditary 
legislators have been left untouched by the new 
wave of awakened interest in Indian affairs; the 
Government have an overwhelming majority and so 
ran no risk of defeat. Tinder these circumstances 
the debate was a foimality, or would have been if 
Lord Salisbury and Lord Ljinsdowne had not taken 
advantage of the opportunity lo try to improve the 
case for the Government by such refinements and 
afterthoughts of argument as the jnevious debates 
had suggested. It vas to these points of the debate 
that the large audience (jf visitors listened most atten- 
tively. The Strangers’ Gallery was unusually crowded, 
the visitors being almost without ex(;eptioii evidently 
connected with India, British ofiicials and ex-cdQcials 
being closely mingled with Indians. The Siamese 
Princes were in a 8p6*‘ial Gallery and there were 
many peeresses in the side gallGries who had come 
to hear their husbands speak. The House of Lords 
is a difficult audience to address, and an uninterest- 
ing one to watch, for, partly from lack of feeling,, 
and partly from reserve, the members hardly ever 
make any demonstration of approval or disapproval 
or show in any way what effect the successive 
orators are having on their minds. They did, how- 
ever, give a slight indication of impatience when 
Lord Unslow, W’bo had to move the Resolution, and 
who is not an impressive speaker, prolonged his 
repetition of Lord G. Hamilton’s arguments to an 
inordinate length. It was Lord Lansdowne who 
really made the strong speech in defence of the 
Resolution, and it was the more interesting to hear 
him defend the charge upon India because, only a 
short time ago, on his return from India, he made a 
powerful appeal to the House to be more just and 
considerate to the Indian taxpayer. Another in- 
teresting feature was the interposition of the vener- 
able Duke of Argyll, whose connexion with tho 
Government of India dates back to a period beyond 
the memory of the present generation of politicians. 
Lord Northbrook was the only Unionist peer who 
spoke against the Government. Lord Kimberley, 
before attacking the Government, had to justify his 
own action in 1886, and explain why he now felt at 
liberty to take a different line. It was a striking 
feature of this debate that bo many of the principles 
and influences involved were personified in the men 
actually speaking. They were the men whose 
personal will had decided many of the issues. The 
Government of India and Lord Lansdowne, the 
India Office and Lord Kimberley, the Home Govern- 
ment and Lord J:?alislury are, or have been, largely 
interchangeable terms. The House of Lords are 
accustomed to this, but they experienced a novel 
sensation when that peculiarly impersonal and 
powerful department, ‘‘the Treasury,” appeared in 
the person of Lord Welby. For many years Lord 
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Welby had, in the recesses of his office, held the 
purse-strings of the British Exchequer, and issued 
from thence those imperious demands or refusals to 
which all the governing departments bow. Lord 
Welby has but recently emerged from his den 
and taken a place as n member of the Legislature, 
and the Lords evidently felt there was a certain 
piquancy in having that dread abstraction “the 
Treasury” there in flesh and blood before them. 
This was increased by tlie fact that Lord Welby, 
in his unofficial capacity, is a political opponent 
of the present Government. Several references 
were made to his presence, Lord Salisbury in 
particular challenging him to explain the tenderness 
which he was about to show for the Indian tax- 
pa 3 er as contrasted with the soulless rigour “the 
Treasury ” had alwa-j s shown and is still showing. 
One item in Lord iSalisbury’s speech which was 
evidently the most unexpected was the revelation 
that he had proposed to his Cabinet to establisli 
some tribunal of arbitration between the Indian and 
the Home Government, but had been overruled b}'^ 
his colleagues. Lord Kosebery com.duded the debate 
with a brief but vigorous speech. In a few clear 
sentences he gave au uncompromising denial to the 
argument of the Government — sentences which 
pledged him to do full justice to India if he is ever 
again in power. About, a hundred and tliirty peers 
took part in the division. Tlie forty who voted 
against the Government probably represented nearly 
the full number of the opponents of the resolution. 
The ninety-two who defeated them represented not 
only themselves but several hundreds of their col- 
leagues, whom the Government can always roly on 
in an emergency. 

III.— SUMMARY OF PARLIAMKXTARY 
PAPERS. 

In anticipation of the recent debates in both 
Houses of Parliament on the payment of Indian 
troops despatched to Suakin, two important Parlia- 
mentary papers were issued —one at the end of 
J une, the other early in J uly. 

The first was a Return (No. 236). inovod for by 
Mr. John Morley, and dated India Office, Juno 10th, 
“ of opinions and reasons entered in the Minutes of 
the Proceedings of the Secretary of State in Council, 
on the 10th day of May, under 21 and 22 Viet., 
c. 106, 8. 23, with referonco to the expenses of the 
troops to. bo despatched to Africa in aid of the 
Egyptian troops.” 

The second was a White-book [C. — 8131] con- 
taining “ Correspondence between the Government 
of India and the Secretary of State in Council, 
regarding the incidence of the cost of Indian troops 
when employed out of Imlia.” 

We give below the substance of those documents. 

“India has comk into the matter Art idext ally,” 
— Sir Donald Stewart and Sir Jams Peile. 

The “Return of Opinions and Reasons” con- 
tained two Minutes — the first, which was opposed to 
the proposals of the Government, signed by Sir J . 
B. Peile and Field-Marshal Sir Donald Stewart; 


the second, which approved the proposals of the 
Government, signed by Sir Alexander Arbuthnot. 

Sir James I'eile’s and Sir Donald Stewart’s Minute 
is important enough to bo cited in extemo. Amid all 
that has been writtf3n and said on the question we 
shall probably look in vain for a statement at once 
so concise, so moderate, and so conclusive : — 

“ We accept the principle that India may be ex- 
pected to contribute to the cost of military operations 
outside India, if slie can be shown to have a direct 
and substantial interest in such operations. 

“Each case mu<*t bo judged on its merits in the 
light of this principle, 

“In the present case we do not find that India 
has a direct and substantial interest in the recovery 
of the Boudan by Egypt, The Egyptian Govern- 
ment and the Canal were not in any danger. The 
case simply is that, as the power of the Mahdi and 
the Dervishes appears to be breaking up, the moment 
was thought opportune for striking a vigorous blow. 

“There was no question, when the operations 
were commenced, whether India was so directly and 
specially interested in tlifiin that she ought to be a 
partner with England (or is it not with Egypt?) in 
the cost. India has innw info fhr matter accidentally. 
It was found that the forces of Egypt did not suffice 
both to take tho field and to hold JSuakin. If Suakin 
had been hlesscd with a yood climate^ no doubt Unglish 
reyiments tcoiiid hac^' been sent iheri% avi\ if they kady 
it cannot he contended that India would have been required 
to contribute. Bui its climate is more favourable to 
(Drieutals than to Europeans, and therefore the 
Government of India was a^ked to send troops, and 
it cheerfully complied by selecting some of its best. 

“Then arose tho subject of payment, and there- 
with reappeared the old doctrine that India should 
pay the ordinary cost of the troops lent. The argu- 
ment addressed to India is : you would have had to 
pay if tho twiops Imd not been sent, so it makes no 
difference. Jtid surety there is a great diflorence between 
paying i/our own in « fur doing your own work in your 
own countrii, and payniy the same men for doing other 
people^ s work in u foh lyn country. The Treasury has 
urged against India that, if India does not pay the 
ordinary charges, there will bo an actual saving in 
tho Indian Budget. But is it unreasonable that 
India sliould make a saving by not paying for what 
she does not got V 8iu;h arguments are to be avoided, 
because the}" force attention to the contrast between 
what is required of India, and the way in which 
England deals witli India, as regards the supply of 
troops. If England charges India for the entire 
cost of the recruit from the moment when he leaves 
England to join tho garrison of India, why should 
India bear the cost of the soldiery it has trained 
when they leave India to join the garrison at Suakin ? 

“ It is well, therefore, to leave arguments of this 
kind and to return to tho only true criterion, viz., 
whether India has such a direct, special, and sub- 
stantial interest in any military operations abroad 
that she may reasonably be required to join in pro- 
viding the cost. AVo consider that no such interest 
has been shown in this case; and, when the interest 
of India is questionable and open to argument, it is 
sound policy in the Eoglish Government to incline to 
the more liberal view. 
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“We confine our dissent to the question of pay- 
ment. We entirely approve the alacrity of the 
Government of India in supplying the troops, and 
would always approve of such action.” 


our British and our Indian troops, and it tends to raise our 
military prestige in the eyes of other nations.’^ 

Under all the circumstances this reference to the 
‘‘ valuable sentiment of solidarity” is, in its way, a 
triumph. 


The Saiicasm of Sir A. Ahbuthnot. 

If anything were required to strengthen the 
position taken up by Sir Donald Stewart and Sir 
James Peile it w’ould be supplied by Sir Alexander 
Arbuthnot’s adverse Minute, which, with unconscious 
sarcasm, demolishes the case that it purports to 
approve. Sir Alexander writes, for example : — 

“ All that India is asked to do is to bear for a limited period 
the ordinary expenses of the Indian troops which are to be 
sent ; all tho additional eharges which will be incurred being 
met from the British or tho Kgyptia'h treasury. The view of 
tho majority of the Council is that it is not unreasonahle, in 
»n emergency of thi.s nature, that India sliould go on paying 
. u the end of the praent pear, or for a shorter period if the services 
of the Indian troops can he dispensed with at an earlier date, 
the ordinary charges which would have had to he met from the 
Indian treasury if the troops had been kept in India. It ts 
tery (fetiernlly mjrced that this arrangement eould not he eon tin aid 
ior an ihdefimie or prolonged period, although I consider that a 
good deal might be said apiinst this view', if we arc justified, 
'IS I think wc are, in holding that India has a direct and sub- 
4antial interest in tho succts-s of the present operations in the 
Sudan.” 

Exactly. If the arrangement temporarily proposed 
by tho Cabinet were defensible at all, it would be 
defensible for a prolonged period. But, as it is, 
nobody pretends that the arrangement could be 
“continued for an indefinite or prolonged period.” 
Its apologists fall back upon the traditional excuse 
for a lapse from virtue — that ‘'it is only a little 
one.” bir A. Arbuthnot thus exposes, with a can- 
dour worthy of Sir John Gorst, the unreasonableness 
of his political associates. He adds that a specially 
strong point in Sir Donald Stewart’s case is “the 
fact that the entire cost of the British* troops sup- 
plied for the defence of India is defrayed from 
Indian revenues from the moment tho troops leave 
England.” 

“This point raises tho a cry large (jucstion of the relations 
between the British aiul ludiun trcusuiie.s, and I venture to 
think that from this point of view there is much to ho baid iu 
favour of the arrangement which my two colleagues denounce; 
for I cannot help hoping that the very reasfmahle attitude of 
the majority of the (y'ouncil in this mutter may tend to place 
those relations upon a better footing, and to induce some 
degree of reciprocity on the part of the British trea.sury, in the 
event of India in tomo fulun; emergency having to apply to 
England for special military help.” 

In other words, there is at present no “degree of 
reciprocity on the part of the British Treasury,” but 
Sir Alexander Arbuthnot hopes that, as India has 
been compelled to do something which she could not 
justly be required to do, the Treasury may behave 
less unfairly in future. Whether this hope is, or is 
not, too sanguine, we need not pause to enquire. 
But it supplies, to say the least, a curious ground for 
the contention that the present demand upon India 
is qust. The richest passage in Sir A. Arbuthnot’s 
Minute is, however, the last ; — 

“I will only add that on general grounds I regard the em- 
ployment of Indian troops upou a duty of this nature as 
highly conducive to the interests of the Empire, as well from 
an Indian as from an Imperial point of view. Such an employ- 
ment fosters that most valuable sentiment of solidarity between 


The History of the Loans. 

We turn now to the White-book, containing the 
correspondence, and it may be convenient to preface 
our summary of it with a tabular statement showing 
the various occasions upon which England has 
borrowed troops from India. 


Purpose. 


laW-Gc fJliina Expedition 
JS(10-61 New /('aland 
1H«7 AbyH*-iniitii Kxi>edit.ioti| 
1H7.) Pt'nik Expodiliou 
187.S Malta 


1878 Ai^han War 


1882 


Egypt . . 

Sudan Expedition 


, ... 


( 


Prime Minister. Payment by Indui. 


J Ml. 

. Ordinary (•xiien'^es 
J Ordinary expenses 
Ordinal y cxpen>es 
! .\ii. 

1 i Whole expendi- 
I 1 tnTe/(Nj«5iuiliiona 
1 j Whole expoiidi- 
, 1 ture iMS Cr>(JO,<KH) 

,1 Ordinal y txiieuhcs 
' X,!. 

(Irdiiiary cxpeuoes 


Lord Palmei>t(>n . 
Tiord Palmerston . 
Lord Derby 
Mr. Dihi aeli 
I/ord Beaconsttold 

Loi'd Beacon^lleld 
Mr. Gladsfone 
Mr. Gladstone 
liOid Sali-sbiuy 
Lord Kali-<bnry 


Till!) Kecent Whit E-book. 

The White-book containing “Correspondence 
between the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State in Council ” falls naturally into three parts, 
as follows: — • 

(i) Correspondence regarding the Sudan Expe- 

dition in 18Ho (pp. 3-12) ; 

(ii) Correspondence regarding Mombasa, 1896 

(pp. 13-16); 

(iii) Correspondence regarding the Sudan, 1896 

(pp. 10-33). 

And, whatever may have been tho purpose w’ith 
which the White-book was compiled in this way, the 
result is excellent. For, while the correspondence 
relating to 1885 concluded with some notable 
admissions on the part of the India Oiiice and the 
Treasury, the correspondence relating to Mombasa 
affords an unanswerable case against the proposals 
agreed to by Lord George Hamilton with reference 
to the Sudan. 

The “Precedent” of 1885. 

The first part of the correspondence may be briefly 
described. In February, 1885, Lord Kimberley 
telegraphed to the Viceroy that the Home Govern- 
ment would bear the additional expense — in other 
words, that India must bear the ordinary expense— 
of the Indian troops despatched to Suakin. The- 
Government of India, in a despatch dated February, 
17th, 1885, and referring back to its despatch of 
August 4th, 1882, protested against the charge in 
terms which have a direct bearing upon the present 
question : — 

“ Whatever may he the view taken with regard to fonnor 
preoedeotH, wo are quite content that the present case should 
also be judged upon its merits, considering, as we do, that it is 
beyond all question one in which no part of the expenditure 
incurrpd, whether ad'^’*“onal or other wiw, nloild be charged 
to li d jn revenues. Th ro is no quest o i now of the safety of 
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the Suez Canal, which was urged in 1882 as a reason why the 
Indian Government should bear its share in the expenditure 
then to be ineuwod. The operations taking place in the Sudan 
have no connexion with any Indian interests, and lie altogether 
ou^de the sphere of our responsibilities. We can look for 
neither advantage nor loss from them. The pretensions and 
the aims of the leaders of the rising in Africa are a matter of 
indifference to the Government of India, which is in no way 
interested in disputing or putting down by force the claims of 
^litical or reli^^ous pretenders in regions of the world remote 
from its own limits and from those of its neighbours. Wo 
ahould, indeed, on those grounds, be justifit^ in strongly 
opposing the employment of Indian troops on the present 
occasion ; but, while wo are not in a position to refuse the 
assistance which is now asked of us, we cannot allow that our 
assent should be supposed to imply a readiness on our part to 
defray any portion whatever, whether ordinary or additional, 
of the charges which our assistance will entail.” 

The Government of India added a general caution 
which is certainly not less apposite to-day : 

“Wo arc further deeply impre.s8ed with the conviction that 
no better check could be placed on the inconvenience and 
danger arising from the employment of Indian troops outside 
the 8phei*e of Indian intoreHts, than by insisting on the principle 
Uiat, in cases such as the pi-csont, her Majesty’s (irovernment 
should admit and discharge the obligation of defraying all 
expenditure necessitated by a course of action which has no 
bearing upon those interests. The disposal of Indian revenues 
for other purposes than those which are strictly connected with 
the legitimate needs of Indian expenditure is a matter which 
is wat.<diod with increasing concern by all sections of the com- 
munity in this <!ountry.” 

To this despatch Lord Kimberley replied that the 
resolution authorising the charge upon India had 
been adopted in the House of Commons before the 
despatch was received ! lie enclosed the correspond- 
ence which had passed between the Treasury and 
the India Office, and which, by the way, illustrates 
one of the most interesting points established by the 
correspondence as a whole — namely, that in these 
transactions a good deal depends upon the personal 
strength or compliance of the Secretary of State for 
India. In this case the Treasury had suggested 
that the ordinary expenses of the borrowed troops 
should be borne by India, and two days later Lord 
Kimberley, apparently without demur, accepted the 
proposal. 

In a later despatch, dated February 9th, 1886, the 
Government of India argued that the circumstances 
Gf the case had changed since the previous March, 
and that the ordinary expenses of the troops should, 
at any rate, no longer continue to bo borne by India. 
From the date on which the bulk of the British 
troops were withdrawn the Government of India 
considered that “ the object and character of the 
expedition were entirely changed,” and that the 
case of the Indian troops left in Suakin as a garrison 
could hardly be said to be covered by the letter of 
the authorising resolution, and certainly did not fall 
within its spirit. On these grounds the Government 
of India suggested that India should be relieved 
from payment with effect from May 15th, 1885 — the 
date on which active operations were held to have 
ceased. 

Loifb Cross’s Lkoacy. 

Lord Kimberley’s reply was eminently character- 
istic. It was that the Indian garrison at Suakin wm 
under existing arrangements to be relieved early in 
May, 1886 ; that if the withdrawal took place at that 
date it would be ** undesirable to raise any question 


with the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury”; but that if the withdrawal were post- 
poned beyond that date a representation should be 
made with a view to the ordinary cost being added 
to the expenses now borne by the British revenues, 
so that no part of the cost may thenceforward fall 
on Indian revenues.” 

This reply was, of course, as illogical as Sir A. 
Arbuthnot’s admission cited above, and the Govern- 
ment of India, in a spirited rejoinder, easily 
demolished it : 

“ In our financial letter of the 9th February, 1886, No. 53, 
we explained why we considered that India should bo relieved 
of the ordinary ( ost of the Indian troops and vessels employed 
in connexion with the garrisoning of Suakin, with effect from 
the 15th May, ISSr). No reason has been assigned for the 
rejection of our claim, and Lord Kimberley has, we submit, 
practically admittt^d its validity, by allowing that, if there was 
any further detention of Indian troops at Suakin, the Treasury 
should be asked to consent to the ordinary cost of tliese troops 
being also borne by Imperial revenues. In effect our claim 
would appear to Im> fully as equitable for the period between 
May, 1885, and May, 1886, as it would be for any subsequent 
period.” 

Unfortunately Lord Kimberley was never required 
to deal with this reply. A change of Government 
had, in the meantime, placed Lord Cross at the 
India Office. But Lord Cross did the next best 
thing to accepting the Government of India’s con- 
tention. He virtually promised that the unfairness 
should not bo repeated. Writing to the Viceroy on 
February 3rd, 1887, he said : 

“ While I was not prepared to support the proposal of your 
Government. T deemed it right that the Treasury should bo 
mado acquainted with your Kxcollency’s view ; and I took the 
opportunity to urge on them that, in the event of any occasion 
hereafter arising for the employment of Indian troops on duties 
not directly attributable to the requirements of your Govern- 
ment or at a distance from India, no portion of the expense 
should be charged against India without your Excellency’s 
concurrence.’ ’ 

What Lqifid Cross actually wrote to the Treasury 
was : 

“ The Secretary of State for India in Council feels that there 
i.s much force in the general scope of the arguments of the 
Government of India, and desires to take this opportunity of 
expressing his earnest hope that on any future occasion, when 
Indian troops are employed on duties not directly attributable 
to the reqiiiromcuts of the Government of India or despatched 
to a country distiint from India, no portion of the expenses of 
.such troops may be charged to India without the full assent 
and concurrence of the Government of that country.” 

And the Treasury replied : — 

“Their lordsliip.s make no doubt that, should the occasion 
again arise for employing Indian troops outside India, the 
views of the present Government of India and of the present 
Secretary of State for India in Council on the (juestion of the 
ex{>enHe of such employment will be respectfully weighed by 
the Imperial Government of the day.” 

Such was the legacy bequeathed by the transactions 
of 1885. 


The Case of Mombasa. 

We pass now to the second part of the correspon- 
dence. Here the point is that Lord George Hamiltoii 
repudiated last February a claim admittedly stronger 
than that which he acceded to in May. 

On Februaxy 20tb, 1896, Lord Salisbury wrote 
from the Foreign Office asking whether the Govern- 
ment, of India could send a regiment from Bombay 
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to Mombasa, as “ the state of affairs ” in British 
East Africa had “recently assumed a serious aspect.” 
“The expenses,” he added, “ which might be incurred 
would be borne by her Majesty Government.” 

On the following day Lord Salisbury, repenting 
this equitable undertaking, wrote that “it is pi'estmed 
that tne precedents could be followed of former 'Em- 
ployment of Indian troops in Africa ” — namely, that 
India should pay the ordinary expenses. The words 
we have italicised are interesting, especially as Lord 
Salisbury’s second thoughts were evidently inspired 
by the Treasury. For the letter concluded : “ Ilis 
Lordship would be glad to learn whether the Treamry 
could be informed that a similar arrangement would be 
adopted ” in the case of Mombasa. 

Lord George Hamilton’s repl)' to this ungenerous 
afterthought was admirable — so admirable as to 
supply an instructive commentary upon his later 
compliance in the case of the troops despatched to 
Suakin. The Under Secretary for India wrote to the 
Foreign OfHoe on February 27th : — 

** In reply, I am tt> «ixprc,s'^ Lord George Ilarailtoii’M opinion 
that there is no justific ation for charging upon Indian revenues 
any portion of the cost of this force hc* long as it is employed 
out of India and for purposes exclusively Imperial. In a letter 
dated the ‘ioth of March, 18!)0, the Govenimeut of India lays 
down as a princ/iple that, when circumstances and tho safety 
of India permit, aid should Ik* freely given to the imperial 
Gkivemment ; but that, when the objects of the expedition or 
campaign are unconnected with India, the \<liolo (»f the ex- 
penses of the troops drawn from India should Ix^ paid by tho 
imperial exchequer, just an the whole of the exj»enees of the 
troops drawn from England for au Indian expedition would be 
paid by Indian revenues. It appears to bis lordship that this 
principle i.s sound, and that, if the course suggested in your 
letter were adopted, the result would bo tluit ihe cost of the 
operations would in elTe<‘f be shared between India and the 
United Kingdom,” 

“A S'lKON'iEn Claim.” 

It is noteworthy that the reply to thk letter came, 
not from the I^^oreign Office, but from tho Treasury. 
It was a financier’s endeavour — characterised by a 
wealth of misplaced ingenuity — to show, in the in- 
terests of his accounts, that the objects for which an 
Indian regiment was reejuired in East Africa were 
really “connected with India.” The trade of Zan- 
zibar, the construction of the Uganda Kail way by 
Indian coolies, the chance of Indian trade with the 
interior, and, as a matter of course, “prestige with 
the Arab races and Muhammadan tribes,” all were 
pressed indifferently into the service of a hopeless 
theory. But Sir Francis Mowatt’s letter contained 
one important paragraph which it is worth while to 
cite in full : — 

** It Meems to mj/ hrdu that a 'trongfr claim ran he made out in 
ihe present case for the retention of the charge for ordxnarxj pag 
and alhwancee of the regiment upon Indian funds than existed in 
the cate of either the Abyssinian war of 1807 or the Sudan ex^ 
pedition of 1S8«5. In both the latter cases the Secretary of 
State for India in Council agreed to pay the ordinary charges 
of unreplaced Indian troops without demur. No specific 
pounds for consent were given in either case. It was taken 
for granted that India was largely interested in those regions, 
not so much commercially as in regard to prestige with the 
Arab races and Muhammadan tribes. lu the present case, 
over and above the latter consideration, it seems to my lords 
that Indian commercial interests are very largely involved.” 

Yet althougb^ihe Treasury described its claim in the 
case of Mombasa as stronger than the precedent of 


1885, Lord G. Hamilton stood firm and dismissed it. 
His reply contained some reflections and comparisons 
which may well be placed on record : — 

“It is urged that such a course to charge tho ordinary 
expenses upon India] would be in accordance with the prece- 
dents of the Abyssinian Expedition of ]8(>7 and tl»o Egyptian 
Expedition of and that Indian interests are closely in- 

volved in the maintenant^e of peace on the coast of East Africa. 
On this point 1 am desired to observe that great objection has 
been taken by the Government of India to any extension of tho 
principle adopted on tlioee occasions, and to the absence of 
reciprocity in such arrangements. It cannot be disputed that 
Imjx'rial interests are largely involved in the maintenance of 
pence on the frontiers of India, and in the security of tho trade 
HI that eountry, yet, when it has been necessary to obtain fresh 
troops from tho United Kingdom, their ordinary pay has been 
home by the revenues of India from the day of their embarkation 
from England. I^ord George llainilloii is unable to admit that 
there is any more ground for debiting to India a portion of the 
expenses of troops sent for special service in the East Africa 
Protectorate than <»f those raised in India for ordinary service 
in that Protectorate.” 

And again : — 

“ In your letter much stress is laid on tho Consular reporta 
and statistics of Zanzibar as shi>wing that the expedition ia 
‘ connected with India.’ With much greater force could it be 
shown that Pritish interests are connected with the trade of 
India, but, as already observed, no assistance is given by the 
Exchequer of the I’uitcd Kingdom in defraying the charges 
of tho military force in India.” 

Still the Treasury was not satisfied, but on April 
29th made a further representation to Lord George 
Hamilton, consisting of wire-drawn arguments. The 
value of Lord George Hamilton’s rejoinder lies in 
his destruction of the propositions {a) that India 
contributes too little to the navy, and {h) that it is 
fair to charge India with the ordinary expenses of 
borrowed troops because, if tho troops were not 
borrowed, their expenses would fall upon India ; — 

“ As regards your remarks cn tho question of reciprocity, 
Lord George Hamilton docs n<»t wit»h to enter into that con- 
troversy. Ho cannot, however, admit that, in regard to naval 
defence, India is under any special obligation because the pro- 
tection of the general trade of the United Kingdom in Eastern 
seas is undertaken by the Admiralty at the cost of Imperial 
revenues ; or that, in the great crisis of tho maintenance of 
British supremacy in India, an undue amount of the charge 
was thrown upon the I’nited Kingdom, since India, besides 
bearing the whole cost of the extra forc.e, from the date of 
embarkation, piiid also the charges in England of the depots 
of the regiments sent to India, in addition to tho burden of 
interest resulting from an augmentation of her debt by forty- 
six millions. 

“On the argument that troops lent, and not replaced, can 
continue to l)e paid for by India without adding to her burdens, 

I am to point out that the work of the army must necessarily 
bo perforraeJ by a smaller fonie than is deemed requisite, 
thereby entailing a risk, even if it be not shown in a financial 
aspect, and that India would ho (jonfessedly paying for the 
employment of a force beyond hi r own frontiers from which 
she derives no benefit.” 

It would seem that Lord George Hamilton over- 
looked this reply when he came to deal with the 
Sudan question. Indeed, his whole attitude towards 
the Treasury in the Mombasa case makes his subse- 
quent surrender quite inexplicable on any considera- 
tions which a Secretary of State for India — ^member 
of the Cabinet though he is — is supposed to admit. 

“ A Masi'Sethsce of Melancholy Meanness. 

We oome now to the third part of the corres- 
pondence — that, namely, which contains the history 
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of tho Homo Government’s “ melanclioly meanness 
in the case of Suakin. As this matter is discussed 
at some length on another page, we confine oiu*selves 
here to a summary of the docuraents. It was on 
May oth that Lord Oeovi/e TIamilv.on telegraphed to 
Lord Elgin that “ her Majesty’s Government would 
probably send demand for [udian troops to garrison 
iSuakin in a few days.” Two days later Lord George 
Hamilton telegraphed particulars of the force which 
‘‘ the higyptiau autlioritios demand.” (The repeated 
use of tills phrase is, by the way, a significant 
commentary upon tho la^.er suggestion that India 
w’as really co operating bi an expedition closely 
allied with Indian intorc.sis.) The Viceroy replied 
at once that some of the best Endian troops should 
be sent, and, on May 8th, added : 

“ Wc a-sumo that n<‘ p )rtioa of tlic e.Kponsc.n, oiilior .•! Jlu.-n v 
<ir cxlr.ionliiiiirv. will be boruc bv Iiidiaii icvfuiU'i, 
vntin-ly {•.o/icur with viows i xpn'S'^od in India, ntllco Ijrftcr t«t 
tbo Tiva^urv, dated Idib Aprd, Hubjeet, Cost of Native 
Kei'iinont, Monibasa.' ’ 

This ratlier neat roferonco to tho Mombasa case 
failed in its jiurpose. ( hi May 9th liord George 
Hamilton telegraphed to Lord Elgin: 

“ As 'vM^nrds cost, Tnvisiii N Ihto projio.so In pay wliob «‘f),st 
of battalion at TiTonibasa, >ni(l for llwsp troops to bdi-iv pri'- 
vedont of I SS4, by wbicli fiidia paid ordinary, and Iniponal 
nil GXlr.i, cxpcndituto. 'I’lii^ sfniis to mo fair, but 'iib](‘ft 
v,ill Ijo b'-f-iiMxf'd in Council lioro, wlioro vie\v.S(jf your (boern- 
moiit 111 be fully ooi,.sidtM’i‘d.” 

ThI'i tclogram is one of tho most romaikaldo 
xlucUTiients in tho Wiiite-book. It is to bo noted . 
li,, That the Treasury again appears as ilie 
author of tho fiiiuucial proposal ; 

(ii) Tiiat Lord George llaniilton, instead of ve- 
sisling tlio proposal as lie did in tlio case 
of iStombasa, liad already made no bis 
mind that the charge uixm India was fair; 
'li',' That Jjord Georg*Miamilton appears to asf>o- 
eiate the IMoiubasa loan with tho Suakiii 
loan, and, by n .sort of “roduction on 
taking a quantity,” to agree that if the 
ilome Government paid in one case, India 
miglit fairly be c’larged in the otlicr case ; 
,'iv) 'liiat Lord George llamilbiu n overt heless pro- 
mised “ full consideration ” of tho views id‘ 
tho Governiin'iit; fd’ India — a promiso wl.icli 
w^as not fulfilled, as ho gave notice of t!je 
nntliorising resolution in the IIouso dI 
Gomnions boforo tho despatcli of tho 
Government of India had left India. 

• ^ Lniu) Eloix’s Tt:L>:Gu.\.M. 

On May llSTth Lord George Hamilton telograpucd 
to tho Viceroy that an early decision in London was 
"‘very desirable as to tlio cost of the troops s.uit to 
Suakiu,” and requested tho Government of India to 
«end the aubstance of its views by telegram. In 
reply tho Government of India telographed as 
follows, under date May 14th : 

“ AVti are uuftiiimounlv' cf opinion that Indian inlcre''!-' arc 
not involved in pre«.*ufc milibiry operationH in Kgypl and 
roapectfrilly protcat against Indian revenues being used to 
<lofray any of tho experises of Indian coutiniront under ordcps 
for Suttkin. As pointed out in India OfHoe Letter of loth 
April to Treasury, wo have grave objeetion to precedent ol 
Suakin expedition, 18S5, being followed, and to absence oi 
reciproTty iu such urrangeraonts between lingland and India. 


We c.omnv'nd to your atterdiun speeinlly our Finunc.ial Dos- 
pateJi, No. of Ijth Fobruary, lS8o, to l 4 ord IvunberEy. 
'Iho argutueut that home ordin.iry expenditure might bo Kavwi 
to Indian revonue> by ii iyment from other Honroe.s for troops 
ahserit Iroiu India (.see Treasury Letter of 27th February, 
ls.S.5) leave.-* out (U‘ .si^ld th,- taut that while troops are aKseni 
tlmy are not available lor our ne.ods. Our .irrny is Hoarcely 
‘j;iHi -ient for our (mvu purp ises, ;i,tu 1 in now lioinplyiug with 
Iinp -ri*i! rcquireinoiil s .vc undertake tb*' risk (d an emergence 
coming Upon ns a,v1]i](' mir enuv is reduced below tho ree. iguisod 
initiimuiM. 1 1 h(*r , ' . ibivernirmni add to our responsi- 

bilities by c.-iliing u|i'ci hi.Ii.i for niifive ta’oops to serve at an 
unhe.ilthy' st il^ioii like ju the wtir.st .s(*uson in order to 

avoid risk ot sj-nding trojp-* fnnn Fngland, wo strongly urge 
that they .slioulil noi mI the .s-inie time make India piy for 
native troops nbilc n.it .1 viiilable for Indian needs. VVheri 
British troops are lepiired for India, Indian revoiiuea are 
ihargod witli whole cost fnim date of embnrkatiori to date of 
retiuii, and Imb i be n-., e'pcuso of raising and training troops 
.sent Hiinuallv to this ' ninitrv. In tin' jiresent ease it ia not 
ilosired to ui ike anv eh irgt* for co.st of raising and training 
troop- winch lii\e bivu pl.t, ('d at dispt.^al t>f hor Majesty’s 
liovernnieiit. Desp.ih U toUows.” 

“Aitki: Fill Discukhion ” ! 
liord Gettrge lluiuiUuii, as wo have seen, liad pro- 
miboil t.bat tlio views of thf 3 Government of Indift 
should E)e “ fully consi lerod.” Yet on tho day after 
the receipt of tho Viceroy’s tolegram he telegraphed 
in reply : — 

“.Vfter full discus io :.”(1 consideration of > our telegraph in 
sumnniry, <J mrn-il .ir-‘ of npiniou tliat p’vced-'nt of ISSo is 
a]tplic ibli' lo cost of tvi'iditiou ti) 8uakin, and have ro.solved 
a' cordingly.” 

Ill reply to a further request that final decision 
should bo postjioned until tho despatch had been 
received, Lord (i. ilumiltou replied that it was im- 
jioasiblo. <.)ti Juno “Jnd, however — after tho incon- 
vfiniont disclusuiv.s uf tho itullan (troon-bookB — he 
idianged his mind, arid, although the authorising 
resolution Jiad alroadv boon placed on tho Order 
Hook of the House of ( iommons, the d**bate was pnst- 
})oiie(l until after tlu- um cipt of tho Govoriiment of 
India’s despuieh, diiti’d dune 2ud, 

Luiii* Ei.i.ix’s I)j-:s*rmir. 

Tliis mnstorly (locumont, which fills some ton pages 
of the Whit**-in>nk, tlees tho greatest credit to its 
authors, and lias doubtless helped in i\o small degree 
to produce tho presenr state of fooling in England — 
which, as vvo rouuu k elsewhere, promiso.s to provont 
any future rccurrcpcc of the “mehirioholy meanness” 
now perpetrated. 

The despatcli o[>ens with a rrsuhir of the proceedings 
wiiich wo have suininarisod above. Thou follows a 
survey of the ocen'^ions upon which Indian troops 
Jiave boon employed “outside Indian limits on duties 
net directl3’' counseled with tho interests of India,” 
tho Government of India having “consistently op- 
posed the appropriation of Indian revenues for these 
jmrposos.” There is a long quotation from Lord 
Jvipon’s famous despatch of August 4th, 1882, whi6h 
refer, ed, mltr alia, to tho debate on the Abyssinian 
Expedition in 1807, «aiid the Protests of Mr. Fawcett 
and J*ord Salisbury (then Lord Oranborne). 

1x1)1. V AND Egypt. 

Passing on to tho Egyptian Expedition of 1882, 
Lord Elgin’s despatch gives a valuable summary of 
the objections then urged by the Government of 
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India. This summary is so apposite to the recent 
discussion that it may well be given here in full : — 

“ (a) That the interests of India were not involved to such 
an extent in the maintenance of the eetablishod rights, either 
of tbe Sultan, or of the Khedive, or of the people of Kgypt, 
or of the foreign bondholders, as to justify, so far as those 
interests only were concerned, a resort to arms, and, in con- 
sequence, the expenditure of large sums of money which must 
be borne by the Indian taxpaying community. The Govern- 
ment of India considored that, so long as Egyptian policy was 
regarded as a matter of Imperial concern, and they were 
required to lend temporarily, and conditionally on the cost 
being borne by tlie English Treasury, whatever military aid 
could, without detriment to Indian interests, be alforded to 
give effect to the policy of her Majesty’s Government, con- 
sultation with them was unnecessary. But, if any part of 
the expenditure thus involved was to be l^rne by Indian 
revenues, they claimed to express their opinion freely, before 
any such charge was laid upon India, as they could scarcely 
conceive any subject upon winch the Govorinuent of India, as 
representing the people of this country, could have a clearer 
or better claim to be hoard. And, while recognising the 
security Vi hich has been provided by the legislature against 
any appropriation of the Indian revenues being made without 
a full consideration of Indian interests, they submitted ‘ that 
before Parliament is called to deliberate on a question of this 
importance, it would be advisable that it should be placed in 
possession of the opinions of the Government of India, and 
should have an opportunity of learning any objections whi<*h that 
Government may entertain to Indian revenues being made to 
bear all the charges on account of an expedition carried on 
beyond the frontiers of her Majesty’s Indian possessions.’ 

“ {(/) That the sole material interest whicli India jawsessod 
in Egypt was, that the transit of ships through the Sue/ 
Canal should be assured. The statistical information at the 
disposal of the Qoveminent of India did not enable them 
accurately to apportion between England and India tlie extent 
to which either country was interested in the Sue/ Canal. It 
was, however, quite certain that the interest of England was 
far greater than that of India ; for not only was all, or very 
nearly all, the shipping under the British flag passing through 
the Canal owned by her Majesty’s British subjects, but also 
England was at least as much interested as India in the 
British -Indian trade ; whilst the remaining trade from Eng- 
land to the East, as well as the trade from foreign countrios 
to British Colonies in the East, constituted a wholly British 
interest. While readily admitting that Hidia was more 
interested in the Suez Canal than Ceylon, the Straits Settle- 
ments, Hong Kong, the Australian Colonies, Tasmania, or 
New Zealand, and, indeed, that the Indian interest in the 
Canal was greater than that of all those Colonies taken 
together, the Government of India failed to understand on 
what principle of political equity India could he cal.led upon 
to defray any part of the < ost of the armed intervention in 
Egypt, unless the Australian and other colonies were called 
upon to pay their proportionate share. 

“ (c) That the proposal was likely to exercise an injurions 
effect upon the political connection between England and 
India. Tbe Government of Irolia considered that, if the 
lesson were once learnt that, a wht having I'cen coininenced 
in which large English and relatively small Imli.'in interests 
were involved, a considerahh* j)ortion of the co.st of that war 
might, nevertheless, be readily thrown upon the Indian tiix- 
payers, a strong temptation Mould arise to reveri to this 
procedure and that thus the jjolitical connection between 
India and England would be subject to a severe strain. That 
any such tendency as that alluded to should gain ground in 
England would, the (Tovemment of India thought, be in- 
consistent with those high principles by W’hie.h they felt 
assured her Majesty’s (ioverumeut would wish the ptditical 
action of England to be guided. From the Indian point of 
view, the baneful effect of any such tendency was so obvious 
as scarc:e]y to require indi(;ation : and the Government of 
India could conceive nothing which was more liktly to 
alienate from them the feelings of the natives of this country 
than that it should be thought that the action of her Majesty’s 
Goversn^t, even though approved by Parliament, did not 
partake of a beneficent nature, but was rather directed towards 
imposing burdens on the Indian taxpayers, with a view to 
reduoing those which might more properly be borne by the 


taxpayers of the United Kingdom. The Government of 
India btlieved that at no period of Indian history had the 
natives of India been more contented and more loyally disposed 
towards the rule of her Majesty the Queen Empress than 
then ; and that at no time had the satisfactory signs of moral 
and material progress been more prominent. Th^ey therefore 
most earnestly deprecated the proposed measure as being 
calculated to check the current of that contentment, loyalty, 
and progress. They pointed out that the taxpaying com- 
munity of England is among the wealthiest, wnilst that of 
India is among the poorest, in the world ; and that it could 
not, surely, bo in consonance with justice or sound Imperial 
policy that the Avealtby and dominant race should relieve 
itsclt of charges at the expense of the poor and subject race, 
if the smallest doubt could bo throMui on tho equity of such a 
proceeding.” 

Tiik Question of “Saving Money.” 

Then comes the “precedent” of 1885, which we 
have already summarised above. We may cite here 
the observations of the Government of India on the- 
precious plea that as India pays the expenses of her 
troops when they are not borrowed she is fairly re- 
quired to pay those expenses when the troops are 
borrowed : — 

“ In his letter of the 27tli February, 18S;5, the Secretary ta 
the Treasury remarked that, ‘as my lords understand tho 
proposed airangemcnt, there is no de.sire, on tho part of the 
Indian Government, to save money by inean.s of the expedition.’ 
Tho Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, in putting forAvard 
this plea, seemed to have overlooked Avhat took place in the 
case of the Mutiny of isr)7. As I*ord LawreiKso jxdnted out 
in his Minute of tbe 20tli January, ISIS (quoted in paragraph 
«), GoA’ernment of India Fimincial Despattjh, No. dated 
4th Augu.‘«t, 1882) : ‘All tho troops and all the material wliiidL 
were sent from England to aid in putting down tho Mutiny in 
1S;)7 and IS/is Averi^ paid for out of Indian rcA-enues. It was 
never urged that, bocauso this measure .afforded a tf'mporary 
relief to the British exchequer, a poitioii of the ordinary cost 
of these troops should bo paid by England. It is true that 
England had to raise more troops in the phu‘o of those supplied 
to India on xhat occasion, hut not at all to the extent of tho.so 
which were sent out to this country.’ India also paid for the 
large depots which were e.stablished in England at that time 
(some 19,000 strong), and which Avere maintained after the 
emergency had passed away. England, therefore, saved 
money by the supply of troops to India, although there can 
he no question that the Imperial interests of England were 
deeply and directly concerned in the suppressiun of the Mutiny, 
while, on tlie other hand, India is not intere.>ted in the present 
operations in the Sudan.” 

“The Arrangement now Proposed.” 

Passing on, the Government of India calls atten- 
tion to what wo have described above as “Lord 
Cros-s’s Legacy,” and to Lord George Hamilton^ 
admirable demolition of the “ stronger claim of the 
Treasury in the Mombasa case. “ We heartily re- 
cognise,” write Lord Elgin and his colleagues, “the 
support thus jicnordod to our Government, and would 
express our full concurrence in tho views held by 
your lordship, more especially in regard to the 
absence of reciprocity in such arrangements.” But 
Lord G. Hamiltoirs attitude on that occasion only 
made it more “ difficult to understand why the prin- 
ciples therein accepted, and for which we have been 
so long contending, should now be at once departed 
from in the case of the Indian troops proceeding to 
Suakin.” Then, after a very just complaint as to 
the manner in which its claims and arguments h^ 
been met, the Government of India concluded its 
despatch as follows : — 

“To tbe arraogement now reposed, we must, as we did in 
1885 , most strongly demur. The operations now taking place 
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in ihe Sudan he altogether outside the sphere of our re- 
sponsibilities. So far as we are acquainted with the policy 
and intentions of Her Majesty’s Qovemment, as they appear 
from the ministerial statements in Parliament, the present 
expedition on the Nile was determined upon to repel a possible 
advance of Dervish troops in the Nile valley or against Tokar 
and Su^in, and^ to act as a diversion for the help and for the 
relief of the Italians at Kassula. His Highness the Khedive, 
^ ^he statement made by the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs on the 30th March in the House of 
Commons, informed the Sultan that the British and Egyptian 
Governments had a^eed that the moment was opportune for 
endeavouring to bring back Dongola, which is part of a 
province forinerly hold by Egypt in the Sudan, under 
Egyptian administration. In order to strengthen Suakin, and 
te set free Egyptian troops for employment on the Nile, we 
have been asked to provide a garrison composed of troops 
fr<m the native army in India. Wo cannot perceive any 
Indian interests, however remote, which are involved in 
carrying out the policy above described ; it cannot be alleged 
that the safety of the Sue/ Canal is involved ; and the tax- 
payers of India, who have to hear the cost of the ordinary 
charges of the Indian troops proceeding to Suakin, will 
hardly comprehend the reasons for taxing them for troops 
which arc not serving in India, in order to maintain order on 
the Egyptian frontier, to recoiKiuer part of an Egyptian 
province, or to assist the Italian forces. Tlie objections which 
we urged in 1885 against Indian revenues being burdened 
with any portion of the expenditure caused by the expedition 
to the Sudan, which was undertaken that year, apply with 
equal forc,o to the present occasion ; and, as it would appear 
from the subsequent correspondence on the subjecjt referred to 
in paragraphs 10- M of this despatch, that our reprosentetions 
did appeal in a sensible degree to both Lord Kimberley and 
Lord Cross, wO may bo permitted to think that our views 
mght also have influenced the resolution passed in Parliament 
in 1885 had the despatch containing them been laid betorc it in 
time for consideration. 

“Wo would point out that her Majesty’s Government add 
to our responsibilities by calling upon us to furnish Indian 
troops for service at an unhealthy station like Suakin, in the 
worst season of the year, in order to avoid flie risk involved in 
sending troops for the purpose from England : during the 
absence of those troops we have to govern India with an army 
smaller than our needs impose upon us, and we cannot too 
strongly urge therefore, that, whilst our responsibilities arc 
thus increased, India sliould not at the same time be called 
upon to pay for troops not available for Indian needs. India 
has already borne the expense of raising and training troops 
now placed at the disposal of her Majesty’s Government ; and 
we consider that this advantage, for which we do not propose 
to charge the Imperial Government, is the only com’cssion 
which should he allowed at the expense of Indian revenues. 

“We have already adverted in this despatch te the opinions 
of the Government of India previously recorded, showing that 
the imposition on Indian revenues of burdens for ser\ice8 in 
which India is in no way interested would bo an impolitic 
course to adopt. Wo would add that, since the passing of the 
Indian Councils Act of 18'J2, the annual Finaiieial Statement 
of the Governor- General in Council comes under discussion in 
the Legislative Council of the Governor- General ; and, from 
the discussions Tihich have ^iIlce taken place, it will be seen 
that the ’flmanoes are watched and scrutinized, and their 
utilisation for purposes which are viewed as illegitimate, or 
unauthorised, is vigorously challenged. So far as wc are able 
to judge from ordinary sources of information, public opinion 
in this country is practically unanimous on this question. 

“In these circumstances wo feel it our duty, in the interests 
of the country of which the administration is entrusted to us, 
to protest once more in the strongest terms against a policy 
which burdens Indian revenues with expenditure oonne<?ted 
with services in which India has no interest ; which is unjust 
to India, because it applies, 40 the payment of Indian troops 
lent to England, a diiferent principle from that which England 
imposes when English troops are lent to India ; and which is 
inexpedient, because it exposes our Government to attacks to 
which there is no adequate answer. We ask that the principles 
for which we have all along contended may be accepted and 
strictly applied, and that in accordance with those principles 
Indian revenues may be relieved of all expenditure connected 


with the Indian troops now proceeding to Suakin. We would 
therefore request that this despatch may now be laid before 
her Majesty’s Government, with a view to the decision already 
given in tlie present case being reconsidered, and we trust that 
your lordship will be pleased to accord to our r presentations 
your fullest support.’’ 

Loiit) G. Hamilton’s Eeplt. 

The following is the text of Lord G. Hamilton’s 
reply, dated Juno 30th 

“ My liord,— 1 have received, and have carefully considered 
in Council, your Excellency’s telegrams of the 14th of May 
and Iht of Juno, and yonr letter of the 2nd of June, No. 134, 
in which you deal ^\ith the incidence of the cost of the 
expedition to Suakin. 

“ 2. It is impossible to say that the decisions which have 
been arrived at on- previous occasions with regard to the dis- 
tribution of charge for troops lent by India to Great Britain, 
or by Great Britain to India, are such that any very clear or 
definite doctrine can be drawn from them. But, speaking 
generally, it may be said that the following principles have- 
latterly been recognised, and are in aocordatie.o with the spirit 
of justitto and ecpiily which should govern the relations 
between the two Govermnents. 

“3. In the first pLuje, it may be laid down that on all 
occasions when the temporary loan of a military force is 
urgently recpiired, either by Giaait Britain or by India, such 
aHsistance will bo promptly given, so far as the ability, 
resources, and situation of either country at tho time may- 
permit. 

“ 4. In the next place, it would seem to he established that, 
if the object for wliich such assistance is required is one iri 
which tlie Government supplying the troops has no special 
interest beyond that wliich must be common to all members of 
the Empire, the whole cost of the force, so long as it is 
required, including both ordinary and extraordinary charims, 
must be borne by the Government that needs Its assHsitinoe^ ' 

“5. In tho third place, if the circumstances aiv such that 
tho Government supplying tho troops has a distinct and 
special inlero.st in the matter at stake, then, although that 
interest may be less strong than that of the Government 
requiring assistance, tho Government supplying the troops- 
should bo content to bear, in one form or another, a portion 
of tho burden which tho operations involve. For instance it 
might in this case recognise its interest in the matter by 
di.spen.sing for time with their services at home, while- 
retaining them, as usual, in its pay. 

“ 6. I believe that tlirso principles will command a general 
assent. Tho dilli(;ulty lies in their application to each case as- 
itarise.s ; and I proceed to state the reasons which have led 
her Ma jesty’s Government to decide, with the concurrence of 
tho Secretary of State for India in Council, that, while Great 
Britain bears tho whole charge, ordinary and extraordinary, 
of the force recently sent from India t j Mombasa, the extra- 
ordinary charges only of the Suakin force shall be recovered 
from the treasury chest. 

“ 7. It is unnecessary, for the present purpose, to enter upon- 
a diaouHsion of the objects of the military operations of which 
tho Suakin Expedition form.s a part, inasmuch as it has beoi> 
publicly stated ou behalf of her Majesty’s Government, that 
among them is the maintenance and development of orderly 
and settled government in Egypt. 

“ 8. The Government of India has no greater interest thau 
the maintenance of rapid and secure transit, in times of peace- 
and of war alike, w^hether for commercial or for military pur- 
p->sos, between India and tho United Kingdom. This is true- 
of India in a sense in which it is true of no other great 
dependency of tho Britisli Empire ; for it is upon Great 
Britain that India relies for thd recruitment of the most im- 
portant (though not the most numerous) part of its civil and 
military establishments, for army reliefs, for Government 
stores of all kinds, and, in short, for a large and ossential 
portion of the matshinery of administration and defence. It 
is, therefore, obvious that, apart from all considerations of 
trade, the preservation of free communication by the shortest 
route with a country on which she is so largely dependent, k 
to India a matter of vital importance. ' 

“ 9. It is equally manifest that, for this purpose, ihe main- 
tenance] in Egypt of a settled and orderly government, i& 
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frieitdlf relutionH with tho BritinU Kmpire. s an imlispcinHahln 
tHinditioti , and thjit tlio nMiaauren now in pro^rt'j^H ou the 
'G^ptma frontier luu'^t txj rt'pf.-irdwl as an iiite^^ral part of fho 
policy entailed upon her Majesty’s Governnient by the actual 
^dtuatiou of alt'airs in that country. Assuniini; these state- , 
mcnta to lx* iiieontrovertibio as matters of fui-.t, I cannot draw 
from theta auy other conclusion than that linlia ha'^ a niaterial 
and Hpecial interest in supporting that policy, and in tlio suc-- 
«iSfl of the present operations. 

** 10 Fer this important object, than, Tcdia is not aslced to 
incur the smallci-t jaldititmal cK^x.Mjditnn' or lo impose the 
tllightost extra taxation. The only sacrili -e wliicb she is 
askfxl to make for a cause in which stie is so di‘e])lv c.mcerncd 
18 to take the lisk fsiich as it is) of dispr-iising for a short tinio 
■with th<* ‘stTNice.s of about ‘heUO troojis out the army, 
Eulxipean and native, numlxTiii,^* in all about 2 Jo,' 00, which 
she kee|j>s in !:<a pay. 

‘MI. I have no wish to make light of this demand. It is 
perfectly true that the strength of the Tmliaii army has been 
tix<*d at wb-'t is no nior<5 tlicn ne< essarv nu'ct ccilain emcr- 
l^eneica wliieh may suduxiily a!i.>.e. Tlie weakenitiur of that 
anny, in however smalt a degree, by nding a portion of it 
out of the eountry, is iu iv-i'lf an uinle.sirablo step, n*)t to be 
JiAscntixi to without good reason, j'mt this is a risk wlii -h 
mustljc taken int t aecouni by every Government wlieucver a 
inilitaiy «*xpediiion lias to be Miit IkwoikI its ov.n front!* rs ; :t 
lias indtv«l t'e*n msjLuently nndcrtnkf'u l>v tI.** ibn-ernmcnt of 
India; arid any Jirgument founded tliis <-onsiii<Tation, ovaui 
if it had givater force tlmu T can uttadi to it, *’aii have little 
or no bearing ov llie (piestuui of tin- allotimao, of charges. 
IxKiking to tin* gcTu ral condition ‘-f aliuirs in Tmlia and else- 
where, b) tlic ci nijiaiaiively stuall si/ie of tie* Suakin for«*o, 
and to the fu' t tlr.t the pevpi^se for wliicb it is Kspiired m 
strictly tcrnporaiy, I say wutb <’out'ulence tluit the risk is one 
which, iu tin * ir<Mnnst}in<'es, India, may •* o* ei reasonahly bo 
askeni t) incur. 

‘M‘J. Till'', tlien, is the measure of India's contribution 
' '’’cw. 'i'bciv is >»*) (piestion *if licr in- 

cuiring s 
dc<*i 
w<)ald 
croawing u» 

Indian pos.M-'ssious, will, instciid, le a<-ti\*ly engage*! for a 
few months in promoting Inoian, as well as ilritisli, inl**re.st8 
by their pr* sen* i' clsewbeie. 

“ l:j. 1 dx'cie to * all .>our lixctdlcncv’s attention to the faet 
that I have ibrouglumt dn,4t *ipon the tcii^ -r.irv n.iUm* •>£ 
obis assist ai’,*'e as an <.sH*'ntMil condilam *tf ibe ai i a’’.ir'‘iii*>*it to 
which I Imvo Mgrct d .Vs urn will percci\ * fiom th*f **orres- 
jHmdcn*'** V. Ill'll T. erdo'*'. »!iis arraugemcft h*.lds good *mly 
till the ;'l>t l)* ccmbv-r. if tl«' nuc*! slnmld b* u .piired so bmg. 
If, «.»n thr; otIi--r baud, the Inanin triceps r. main longer at, 
Suakiii, tmuIo.i’k^ «. dl'< the tpic.sdoii «jf * har.'ing iiuiia with any 
ptirtion of dv'Ir c' p*’ii-*.s v. ill uiiaiu !»*• most carf'fully c*m- 
hidered. And I may also ol,si rv ** tlmt if ih*) force wet e not, 
.18 it i.s, . 1 . small <c *>, tb** dis^ ril»'ition ui cost wmuld 

have l)e''U !Uijv,s,ilib> , for. It iiu* jieri***! had been •>{ tiiibdiiiito 
length, <.r Ir the fudian cstablishm nt iiad Ixa-ii mattrially re- 
daeed, it v,'*>ul(l la either * a-e liave been m ccssary to raise a 
fonxi to rcpl.ii'c ibat ubud: has b* ea b^nt an<l n iViat event 
the sitiiatinu would (/bviously tie eritin-ly eiianged. I’herc is, 
therefore, no fear th.at Indi'i will be permaueuliy wcak'ned by 
3 ue«Uvar*j.** of tbi.s kind, or lb.it di*.) will come t*) la* r*‘g.ir*lcd na 
» HKlunx' from which tro*)i.s i .in be drawn, at small exp* ii*<(*. 
for puriM'x.'s wlmlly or Tnainl'/ Uritish. rin* ]»rece*lent now'’ 
creattKi can only apply to loan i iif .small boilie.s *»f tioups, for 
fthort peivids, and lor purp<-s< s Iu whitdi India ba.s u .sub.Htan- 
"tial iiit/^n*st,. 

“ 1 4. This being s*», it, app**aTs hardly neces.'^ary to point 
<mt that tlicro U no analogy between tho arrungenumt under 
• diacuiuion and that wliicb exists tor the supply of a p< rmaneiit 
EoroiMum toroe in India. In this latter case, tho only 
alternative would be the revival of tlie system which formerly 
.provaiie*l, the Tnain1eaan<’e in Xndia of a spc<dul force, 
•Tccruitcd in England, the whole charge for which, in* lading 
the r«Mt of recruitment, trainiTtg, and pensions, would 
TMoe««rily fall on Indian r*. venues. It in themforo only 
^oMonnbtc that India should, as stated in your telegram of 
14l^ May, bear the whole charge, from thexlate of embarka- 
‘tiott Jfco that bf return of tho European force which for her 
•own purposes she permanently requires ; but tho temporary 
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kvisio'n, s<\ h;r ns sb.* i.*- * or.ccnmd, is th/dv sobbrn-s, who 

lid oUicrwis', by fh'dr prcseii"*. in 
itiinr io -tun*' small (xPuit tin* s,ocnt(rv“f b*-r 


loan of a small force for a definite object of common interest 
ia a wholly ditforont. matter. 

16. Your Excellency haw not failed to ohserve that, on the 
occ.usion of tho recent despatch of a force to Mombasa, I 
reprchcnted to the Treasury that tho preservation of order in 
that district wnis an objfMit in which India had no special 
interest, and that it wras accordingly right that the whole cost 
of the expc<Hti*marv f“r**c .should be borne by tb*^ United 
Kingdom. T*) this repre-entntion tbo 'I’reasury. us y**ii will 
gather from the (iorrcsp.indonce whb’.h T oncl<»sG, have agreed. 
This is sullicient to show that her ^Iajc.st,y’rt (jov*n’iiment hav'C 
n*> wish whatev**r to *b‘])art fr*>m the principles which I have 
stated in the earlier ])url. of this despatch. But, as regards 
the Suakiu * 3 xpi‘diti*>n, after *-areful coiiHideratiou in Council, 
it app*Mre<l to mo wholly impossible lo maintain that India 
had imt a special int* re-tin the suc,*;ess of the Egyptian opera- 
tions. I <‘,aiiui, ibei'iobrc, with much riductauce, to tli*.' con- 
clusion that 1 w.is miiil)io <•) sup])ort your Excellency’s view 
of W'hiidi I was ulrvudy fully aware. 

“ 1(). In *‘*)nc‘liisioii, i desire to r(*f*'r to tho opinion which 
y*ui expre-s, that vour (bivevmiiont had n*)t sullicicut oppor- 
1 unity of stating its vi**ws lK*f*)re my decision was arrivtsl at. 
I miuh r*\grot that you sb<)ubl consider that you have any 
i.-aus*' of comphnnt iu this respect ; but I **aMn**t admit that 
afiy undue ha.ste was u.sed, or that 1 bad not bcfoie nm full 
noitoriuls for a tbe'sif)ii. In mv ielegr»m of tlio 1‘itli of May 
1 ba*l inibrmed y«»'i tliat an early division wais v*‘rv ilesirablo. 
and that L wish- il to be i»ut in posse.ssioii *)f the subst umo of 
your v!**wn by tclogr.ipli. In reply 1 received >oiir telegram 
*)f tbo 1 Ith Muv, \vh)*’b must ha\(' been sent with (be know- 
bnlue that *»n its ie(-<n}'t Urn mattey w'ouid probibly be 
dof.idt'd. I thitik, iberebu’o, tbat I was jii«.ti(ic(l in assuming 
that it *-outaincd all that vou jamsi.lcnjd matt'rial for 
onabliog me t.) «pj)r<‘< iatii yonr view of tin* ease. And as 
rt^gouds tbo corre-jiondcnc** of lbS“2, to which y*)iii’ rel«'r, J 
may remind von tbat on tbat occasion 1bc ciri.um.st:in'‘es closely 
resembled thos** which now exi.st. Tlien, as now, tta* 
tancoof India wa < rc<|m!ed i*' avert a tl.ingcr which tbrealciied 
the **an-*' *if uv*!* !’ and goott governmciil in Egv]'t, ; ami the 
distribution**! c**s'- A\bi(di tin* Uov<nnm«ml oi fudia then re- 
<>omraended was ulcntn al wiili that on which her Majesty’s 
G*)V<'rinHcnl ]»a\*' *lc*i b d in the pr* -,eiit case. 

-‘17. It is a iip'.ttcr of mi.-h *:oiiccrn to nn* to find my- 
.-elf, on tJ ih:itt*-r of this kind, iinablo to conenr in yonr 
E xc(dlcn<'y’H tipininn Ibit, in \ i*)W of tb** **i.n,si(ierati*)ns 
v.hbdi 1 hav*« pul. bi-lor.* >on, I am not without hope th.it 
vour lord-hip’s (b>vciument may bo dispos^.J to admit tho 
justmo of the d**.dsi«*n uL wdiicb, after full deliberation, her 
Majesty’s tbevermin n'. lia\o airived.” 

ArkN'OWJ.KDflKl) Wiril TjIA.NKS.” 

Wo cliscus.s Lord (r Ilamiltou'a reply olsowhoro. 
It only roniuiiiM to udd lioio thut thoprosont jiriiiiigo- 
in to oontiniio “until tlio end of tlio current 
calendar year,'" and that tho Troasury “acknoA^- 
lo*lged with thanks” the decision of iho Secretary of 
State for India in Council. 


IV. — OPINIONS OP THE PRESS. 


A OHOPUS OK CONDEMNATION. 


It would be easy to fill the whole of the present 
number of “ I.ndia ” with extracts from the Press 
of the United Kingdom in condemnation of the 
policy adopted by Lord Salisbury's Government in 
charging upon the revenues of India the ordinary 
expenses of the Indian trooi^s despatched to Suakin. 

It is impossible, however, to do more than quote 
from some of the leading journals on either side 
of politics. Nothing is more remarkable, or more 
full of promise for the future, than the vehemence 
with which the leading organs of public opinion, 
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without distinction of political pariy, have raised a 
chorus of condemnation of the policy of ** melan- 
choly meanness.” 

We may add that three daily newspapers in 
particular have distinguished themselves by the 
zeal, the thoroughness, and the admirable per- 
sistence of their opposition to the Government’s 
policy — namely, the the Daily Newft^ and the 

Manchester Guardian, liay after day, and week 
after week, these journals have kept the subject 
prominently before their readers since the proposal 
to lay a charge upon India was first hinted at. 

Pknny- W iSK, Pound-Foolish. — Tinm. 

**'Wg deeply regret that tlio Imperial Goverument liavo 
thought fit to overrule the energetic protest of the Viceroy 
and his Council against the decision to make the Indian Ex- 
chequer liable for tlic ordinary pay and mainteiian<‘e of the 
Suakin contingent. The Treasury, of course, has insisted on 
this measure iii the discharge of its primary duty of securing 
every pennv for the Exchequer at home. Against the dis- 
charge of tnat duty there is not a word to be s.iid, except that 
the able officials of that Department appear sometimes to have 
never heard of Carlyle’s warning that cash payment is not the 
only nexutt between man and man, and do not always bear in 

mind the proverb that penny-wiso is pound-foolish 

India is willing to give help in moderation, but, apart from 
the question of finance, .frequent withdrawals from an Indian 
army, the strength of w’hich is professedly limited to the strict 
requirements of India herself, and are not oxpewiiout. It is 
easy to dismiss the withdrawal of 2,600 men as a tribe, but the 
War Office would not consider the demand for that number as 
trivial. Lord George Hamilton declines to see any resem- 
blance between the case of Indian troops lent for Imperial 
purposes and that of Tiritish troops lent for Indian purimses, 
as if it was only in the former case that a connection of 
interest established an obligation. But, surely, of all our 
Imperial interests there are few greater than the maintenance 
of our dominion in India.’’ 

A Lame Avotoo^. -^fitandanf. 

The the official organ of the Government— lamely 

apologised for the resolution as follows: — “ Wc are confident 
that, when the heat and tumult which have been raised over 
the question have subsided, the issue will stand revealed iu 
truer and less exaggeruled proportions. As the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer justly pointed out, the military fome which has 
been sent to Suakin is limited, and the time is limited, and, 
that being so, no Conatitutionul wrong cun bo held to hinge on 
a case of such narrow scope and application. It is easy for 
critics who are not disposed to question India’s interest in 
to raise the cry tliat Egypt and the Canal were in no 
danger when the Expotlitiou was entered upon. This is 
emphatically one of thosu points that must be loft to the 
discretion of the Government of the day, wlio ar<5 iu possession 
of all the facts, secret and open, connected with so delicate a 
question as our tenure of Egypt, and who cannot reasonably 
be expected to make a clean breast of each and every argument 
for their action.”— Tt/i.) 

“ Thk filNgUAGE OF AN Attokney.” — Daili/ yews. 

“The Secretary of State for India had to meet as strong a 
case as was ever raised iu Parliament or out of it on behalf of 
the great dependency which ho officially represents. His 
wisest course would have been to recognise that the weight of 
argument was against him, and to withdraw with the best 
grace he could assume from a position he should never have 
taken np. But as he had detennmed to stand by his despatch 
of the 30th of June, on which we have commented already, he 
should have been prepared to deal exhaustively with the whole 
aubjeot in a comprehensive and statesnuinlike spirit. What he 
actually did "was to express the sentiments of an accountant in 
the language of an attorney. He urged that the sum involved 
between the two oountries, the rich and the poor, the dominant 
and the sub^inate society, was not more than thirty-five 
thousand pounds. It Is a strange blindness which disables ^ 
from teeing that this fact is in truth irrelevant, wd ^t if it 
were mateiW it would be unfavourable to himself 7^*0 


The “Expebts” Over- Ruled.— ifawrAwter Omnlim. 

** The opposition to the proposal to charge India with the 
pay and allowances of the Indian troops at Suakin wiU be 
strengthened by a piece of infonnation which Mr. Curnon gave 
the House, of Commons yesterday [July 3rd]. Out of eleven 
meubers of the ludiau Council in Loudon who voted on tho 
proposul, seven were iu its favour and four against it. That 
in London there was a majority of only three in its favour, 
while at Calcutta it m^is unanimously oondemued by the 
Viceroy’s Council. We ar(‘ often told that on questions afTeot- 
ing the welfare of the people of India paramount importance- 
should bn attached to the opinions of experts in Indian Govern- 
ment. Hero is a matter iu wliich, it is well understood, a 
false step may gravely wo.iken the attachment of the natives 
of India to the present form of Goverment, and this is the 
matter on which Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet proposes to over- 
rule the judgment of u con.-^nlerable aggregate majiorily of the- 
Anglo-Indian anthoritic.';! oHieially consult^ at Calcutta and i«v 
London.” 

“Thk Hkkiiit of Imcoucy.”— CAroniefr , 

“ W^hat does the Government say in reply ? Simply that it 
U so vastly to the interests ol India that we should keep ccmtrol 
of the Suez Ourml, the short route by which our ships and rcin- 
forcements would reacli her rapidly in time of need, that she 
should be glad to lend us her help in consolidating our positi(m 
in Egypt. That is h11. At, once half a dozen retorts to thia 
argument spring to mind. It would be for our advantage, a» 
an Empire, that India should ho well and promptly defended 
against any attack upon her lK)rders. Yet we should not fail 
to charge har every penny for our help all the same. Again, 
it is to the obvious advantage of our Australian oolimies and 
our far eastenx colonies and dependencies, that t)»o Suez 
Canal should be open to ns in time of war, yet we do not ask 
Australia or the rich mciclmnts of Singapore and Shanghai to 
contribute to onr expedition to smash the Mahdi. Lastly, 
there is the very simple, hut, to our thinking, comJusiva 
argument, that the sum at stake is a mere that^I^im 

is a very poor country, that Grpat Ikikain is a very rich one/ 
and that therefore it is the ^R-ight of impolicy lor the Govern- 
ment in such a matter to offend the universal publio opinion in 
India, to jrtiy nothing of a v« ry weighty and general Heutimont 
in this 99uutry.” 

e “ Not WOBTH While.” — Da'dij TeUymph. 

“Whs it worth while, fur the sake of this paltry sum, to- 
override the protest of the Viceroy and bis Counoil, and to 
rreate feelings of injury and irritation in India? Wo ennnot 
think so, and what is more wc cannot lieliovo that the Fkigliah 
public thinks so tither. We feel sure that they would have 
welcomed a Ministerial d»*c,ision to deal generously witk 
our great, hut none too prosperous, Eustem dependency ; 
and the adoption of the opposite course, for so inadequate a 
pecuniary advantage, is just, one of those pieces of inysterioualy 
‘high statesmanship’ which the country either fails to uuder- 
stand or assuredly shows no disposition to appreciate.’* 

Cannot be SEKunrsLY Abuued. — Speaker'. 

“There has probably never been a parallel case before in the 
whole history of the House of Commons. The coUapser ol the 


“Imi’erfect Disinfection is no Disinfection ax all.” 
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defence was, like the ^rithdrawal of the Edaoation Bill, umque. 
Yet neyer did a MiDUtiy stand in sorer need of the baokinff of 
friends. Lord Geor^ Hamilton is a broken reed. When 
he got up, ttogs looked bad for the Government. When he 
aat down, they were hopeless. He thought it smart and clever 
to ask who killed Hicks Pasha. He might as well have asked 
who kill Clock Robin. He made what he apparently supposed 
to bo an attack upon Mr. Morlcy, who was not in Parliament 
till 1883, and not in office till 1886. The real objects of his 
aspersions were the Duko of Devonshire, who will not care 
twopence, and Mr. Chamberlain, who will not forget the 
incident as long as he lives. Lord George believes, or pretends 
to believe, that wo confer an immense favour upon India by 
invading the Sudan. That is not the opinion of a single native 
Indian, nor of one member of the Indian Government. It 
oannot bo seriously argued, except on tbo hypothesis that an 
Imperial interest must always be an Indian one. But ^rd 
George himself discarded that view when he rightly insisted 
that the whole cost of the Indian contingent at Mombasa 
fihould be borne by the Treasury.” 


is India’s intefsst to help in keeping open and seonre the 
road to India, ‘charges have been thrown upon the Indian 
Exchequer which this countrv ought in fairness to have home. 
This is no new thing. It is as old as our possesBion of an 
Empire in the East. The new thing is the revolt of the British 
conscience against forcing India to pay for enterprises in the 
undertaking which its Government and peo^e have not 
only no v<noe, hut a very slight or altogether questionable 
interest. It is a remarkable fact that in all the oases referred 
to as precedents for the present charge the British Viceroy and 
bis British Councillors have been unanimous and earnest in 
their opposition to the demands made upon them by the Home 
Government, and that British public opinion in India, as well 
as native opinion, has been very strong on the same side. It 
is sometimes said that there is no such thing as native public 
opinion in India, and the statement may be true as regards the 
great mass of the population. But there is now a large and 
continually incresHing body of educated natives who read 
newspapers and discuss politics and criticise the conduct of 
their British rulers and the treatment of India by the British 
Government.” 


“The Gubse oe Madness.” — Saturday Review. 

‘‘Has the curse of madness literally descended upon the 
Government:" The thought is treason. But how account 
otherwise for conduct which, after repeated warnings from the 
unanimous Press of the party, and no indistinct menaces from 
ataunch supporters, drives twenty-three Unionists into the 
Opposition lobby for the sake of £o5,000 ? It is the^ pat phrase 
of the thick-and-thin Government-man that it is only the 
young and inexperienced members returned at the last election 
who, in their ignorance, turn against their political pastors 
and masters. A glance at the division -list of Monday will 
dispel this illusion. With the exception of Mr. Bhownaggree, 
whose vote is entitled to special weight, Mr. Fison, and Mr. 
jloon— we do not include Sir Lewis M‘Iver, because he sat in 
the abort Parliament elected in 1895 — none of the protestants 
are new members. Sir Andrew Scoble, it is true, was^onl^ 
returned 

'’Member cue \jruvt3i ^ 

vote, like Mr. Bhownaggree' ^ other Unionists who voted 
irom personal experience. All tiuiyQ political wigment, and 
with Mr. Morley are men of mati^^^j^g of Xrn^emment. 
moet of them are ordinarily loyal m ^ >went are 

.... No : the theory that the cnticl Govern^ 

merely the raw boys who floated m 9,t the last electu 
not do. There is hardly a name in the list of twenty-thrw 
that will not carry weight with some section of the public, in 
-fact, it is a very remarkable protest, made by some of the 
ablest members of the Unionist party.” 

A “ CHBESKPABiNa PoLicT.”-— 5^. Jame»'» Gazette. 

CommentiDff an July 17th on the vote in the House ol LordH, 
the 8t. Jamere Gazette wrote in an article hcad^ A Dwt 
Oppo^nity ” : — ‘ The arguments of the suppomrs of the 
T^ution peld a plentiful crop of reasons for the view that 
the policy of the Government, in extorting this payment from 
India, is indefensible. The contention that India is so vitally 
interested in destroying the rule of the Khalifa, that she may 
be called upon with justice to pay for trwps she lends usfor 
•service at Suakin, is an ingenious invention that comes from 
the Treasury. India is, of course, affected by the safety of 
die Bed Sea, which is geographically and politically a wntmu- 
tioii of the Suez Canal ; but she is as little affected by what 
«oes on in the heart of the African continent as m the planet 
M&n, It is not the fact that the war in the Sudan is an 
Indian war. It is an Egyptian war, and, being Egyp^n, a 
British war, to he fought and paid for by . 

prove unequal to the task, by ourselves. The 
part of a great Imperial plan, the fruits of he 

reaped hy Great Britain rather than by India. The Oahi^t 
ehcmld have protected the financial interests of Indw, regfara- 
inir itself as an Imperial Cabinet and not as a My to wtpr 
^ and defend the cheeseparing policy of the officials of the 
British Trett/sory." 

“The Revolt or the Bbitibb Coescxeeoi.” Seouman, 

* “The British public are beginning to realise that we Iwve 
«lwa3a ireated India someivbat ungww^y in 
erith theie anUtiry expeditions, and that, dn the plea that it 


“Maeino the Speotatobs Howl.” — JFestminster Gazette, 

“ The point of principle, then, seems to be on the side of 
India, which has every reason to resist a most dangerous 
precedent. Other Governments, it is true, have strained the 
point against her, but they have always done it with an un- 
comfortable oonsoience, and, when pressed, have vowed that it 
should bo positively the last time. But if the British case were 
as strong as it is weak, we should still say that the thing ought 

only to be done after the gravest deliberation Faced 

with the fact that the Viceroy’s Council in India is unanimously 
against us, we proceed to justify ourselves by the same kind of 
casuistry as, say, the partisans of Cambridge employ to iiMtify 
the wides and no-balls which saved the follow-on last Friday. 
The analogy is really not a bod one. A Government, like a 
cricket team, caunot afford to do ihiugs which make the 
spectaters howl. And, seriously, is it not time that we closed 
the subscription list for the limited liability expedition and 
paid up the deficit like men P ” 

Limits of space prevent us. from quoting further. 
But we may add that leading articles oondemn- 
c^S '"Sbveriimehli'fl policy have also appeared 
in the following journals : — 

Daily JPos/, Pall Mall GatsttCy National 
OheerveTy Ohnerver^ Guardian^ Daily Graphioy Star^ 
Leicester Daily Post, Glasgow E^ald, Bradford Observer, 
Western Mercury, Eastern Morning News, African Review, 
Nottingham Daily Express, Grimsby News, Court 
Circular, Midland Counties Express, Yorkshire Herald, 
Glasgow Daily Record, Manchester Evening News, 
Aberdeen Free Press, Edinburgh Evening Dispatch, 
Newcastle Daily Leader, North British Daily Mail, 
Northern Daily Telegraph, Bury Times, Leeds Mercury, 
Bristol Mercury, Manchester Courier, Glasgow Evening 
Times, Oldham Chronicle, Liverpool Daily Post, Eastern 
Daily Press, Western Press (Bristol), Sheffield Indc- 
pendent, Western Mail (Cardiff), South Wales Daily 
News, and many others. 


nSLEBEATED ENGLISH TBANSLA- 
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P. 8. Gbowsb, M.A., C.I.E. Complete in 3 volumes. IWh 
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(Latighter and ohocrs.) They fiaid they had felt suoh 
advantage and Heonrity from the presenoe of the troopa '’etc., 
etc. 

This confusion of tongues is interesting, hut rather 
embarrassing. In Pebruoiy the only difficulty with 
the tribes on the road to Ohitral arises from their 
excessiye friendliness towards us. Nevertheless, on 
August 13th we are told that our relations with 
them are “ steadily improving.” On the following 
day we learn that ** friendly relations have been 
maintained.” Perhaps what Lord George Hamilton 
means is that the tribes are gradually getting over 
their annoyance at the refusal of their request for 
incorporation in British territory. 


It may be doubted whether compli- 
A^^Son congratulations across the 

Table have ever before reached the 
sublime, or ridiculous, height attained by Sir Henry 
Powler in the Budget debate. He and Lord George 
Hamilton, it would seem, have formed a Mutual 
Admiration Society. We cull at random a few 
specimens of Sir H Fowler'a flowers of oratory : — 

** He had to oon^atulate the noble lord on the satisfactory 
statement he had made to the House.” 

He would not say that he entertained any feeling of envy 
him .... but at all events he could nof help looking 
with BOi^ pleasure at the statement the noble 

lord'had b een able to maJk^' . 

-< He had riway, meintetoef, 

that occasion, that the true secret of ofil difficulties m 

India was the difficulty of exchange.” V ^ 

He had been much gratified to hear that the frontier'^i^'* 
eulties were coming to an end.” •• 

“The subject in which ho took the greatest interest when 
he was in office was that of the extension of railways in India, 
and he was very pleased to note the advance whiidi the noble 
lord had made in this work during the present year.” 

“ He hoped the noble lord would continue to pursue tbis 
policy, and in doing so be would confer a great boon on the 
peofde of India.*’ 

Aud 80 forth, and so on. Can we wonder that, at 
the end of it all, the noble lord was able to say that 
^*&e general discuasion had been so friendly that 
’ he had very little to answer ” ? Yet Lord George 
Hamilton had positively reversed Sir Henry Fowler’s 
phlicy in the two important matters of Ohitral and 
the cotton' duties ! On the latter subject, indeed, 
Sir H. Foader did venture to say a few words. But 
Jbe defended himself so mildlyt criticised his 
stieoessor so slightly, that Lord G» Hamilton did not 
deem the speech worthy of a reply. And the really 
astomidii^ thing: k that 8mS.lbwl6r, ai hb speedi 
ahoar^, is substantially in iigraeiamxt with the oon<^ 
tentidns urged, ^and proposed^ 

S' lF%.whiah 
# ^ M ^ ISrfiv 

r CdmpaxisoB^ of taxation in India a;^ 
KagiHH i i, ,anA in Madras and lissom, iliey have bm 


exploded so often that they can no longer attract 
serious notice.. 


Judicial and ^ many important subjects 
Executive which were brought forward in the 
Functions, debate on the Indian Budget is the 
union of judicial and executive functions in the 
same officer in India. The Indian National Con- 
gress from the time of its foundation has not ceased 
to call attention to this indefensible combination of 
duties, and the dangers which are insepml^from 
it. The subject has, as our readers are a^re, been 
conspicuous for a long timo in our coluii)^, and in 
July last wo announced that an important Memorial 
would shortly be presented to the tiecretary of State 
praying for the separation of the duties of judge 
from the duties of public prosecutor. TJbe presenta- 
tion of the Memorial has, we regret fo say, been 
unavoidably postponed for the moment on account 
of delay in the transit of some important documents 
from India. The matter is, however, engaging the 
active attention of the British Committee, and the 
Memorial will, at the first convenient opportunity, 
be laid before Lord George Hamilton by a repre- 
sentative deputation of jurists, members of Parlia- 
ment, and others interested in the question. It is 
worth noting that Lord George Hamilton, in his 
brief reply on the Budget debate, described the 
question as ** complicated but important,” and added 
that /' 

^''Tte'lndi^ GcVeinraciit'TO'e giving great attention to it. 
The change urged would involved great expenditure, but 
gradually the Indian Government were working in that direc- 
tion.” 

This is a not unsatisfactory statement, if we except 
the inevitable reference to expenditure. Lord G. 
Hamilton knows perfectly well that, according to Mr. 
Bomesh Chunder Dutt and other experts who have 
examined the question, the desired change could be 
brought about without any considerable expense. 
That is the vieltr of authorities like Sir Bichard Garth 
and Mr. Manomohan Ghose. Mr. Ghose has devoted 
himself with exemplary vigour to advocacy of the 
reform, and his two recent and exceedingly valu- 
able pamphlets on the subject are discussed by Mr. 
Dacosta on another page. We may add that copies 
of the Memorandum on judicial and executive ffmo- 
tions which was circulated by the Brirish Qommittee 
last spring, were again distributed to members of ‘■‘the 
House of Oouunona in anricipatton of' the 
Budget debate. It is to be tiMil H9i»^ W* 

Weddsrbum was preoluded^by^'iite 

speaking moved 

' 1 ^ 

iwas.dehai3^ 

dhfeS.^tbe motion to go hHn 

agreed to. 
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coTinexW; 

' of the hope that Lord George Hamilton hets 
] ’^/'iiJlfnait, pj. ^.;<ltticle printed in 

the JSk^Us/mau of July 28th under the title, “Mr. 
Ghoee and the Magistracy.*’ TThe Englishman not 
only professes^ to bb, but is, the cMet exponent in 
India of the bpinions' and prejudices of the Oivil 
fB«r?ioer, 'and . the noteworthy feature of its article, 
jTfhichipnrpopteto be a review of Mr. Ghose*® pamph- 
i»that it frankly acknowledges the “prestige” 
'argament — as opposed to the “great expenditure” 

< argument-— to' be * the basis of the opposition to 
•reform. The EngOihmm refers In terms of scornful 

< amusement to Mr. Ghoee’s remarks upon the “ pres- 
iige ** argument, as being put forward chiefly in 
ecmhdential oommunications : — 

'*Hr. Ghofio is quite shocked at this illustration of official 
seoretiveness, which he eeerns to base Upon the fact that during 
the debate on the wclUkTiown Mainninsiiigh case in the Houfo 
, of Lords in 1893 Lord Kimberley, the than Secretary of State 
for India, took occasion to coiilmdict a Htateraent to that effect, 
which had been made by Sir Ilicliard G-arth, and to decline to 
admit in any way that the union of the two powers was main- 
tained in India for any aucli purpose. Wo had given Mr. 
Ghose credit for being too old a bird to be caught with such 
chaff. To the man in tho street Secretaries of State for India 
axe objects more of sorrow than of anger. Their knowledge of 
the country and its requirements is so infinitesimal that it id 
impossible to take them seriously : and wo must do them the 
justice to sliy that it is only the young and more rash among 
them who; like the present occup-jut of tho office, demand to 
he aooepted as authorities on Indian topics. There is a 
.lamentfthle partiality for platitudes, which seems to be a heredi- 
tary attribute otthe SccrotJiry of 8tat« for India ; and wo must 
confess it is w^ sorao surpriso that we find Mr. Ghoae attach- 
ing such profound importance to these woll-Bounding periods 
•of Lord Kimberley’s. Nor do wo understand how Mr. Ghose 
should have persuaded himself that this question of prestige 
has been sedulously kept in tbo background. It is far from 
beiug a skeleton in the official cupboard.’’ 

The Englishman proceeds to refer to the opinions of 
Lord Ulick Browne, Mr. Henry Bell, and Sir James 
Westland, and to declare in so many words that the 
♦^prestige” argument is “the groat argument in 
favour of the retention of tho present system.” As 
for the doetrine that one and the same officer ought 
not to be both thief-catcher arid magistrate, public 
prosecutor and Judge, superintendent of police and 
Judge ih'uppeaX'the dismisses it as “the 

hidebound ‘ttad^aaxTOW notion *’ of lawyers. In other 
^wcxrdi, the oonteution put forward at the instance of 
l^ia OflSoe by Lord Kimberley in the House of 
Lorda^ and by Lord George Hamilton in the House 
ofi GomtiMNto) iS)^ to the Engluhnmj so much 

smtoiiaoput iuto^hemoutheof ’Beeretaries of State 
itof’’ihe/%tprOeB^pttrpoBe of misleading Patliament. 

wMaarkable fliHiele dh'the Englishman 
^faai^^bemk^viiltteirmrdnspi^ Westland 

a^l^gnidcant and 
prapoildto^Winktontly urged 


by the advocates of separSktiOn, ihat the alleged 
difficulty of expense is a mere pretext, and that 
the real objection to reform li^ih ibe determination 
Of Listfict' Magistrates to ih’Mselves invested 
with despotic powers. The candour of the Englisfi- 
man tends to clear the aiV. It shows precisely tho 
point agmnst which our attack must be directed, 
and it ought to put Lord George Hamilton on his 
guard against the departmental reports which, in 
due course, he will receive from India, ‘ Having the 
Englishman's article before him, he can no longer 
treat seriously the bogey of expenditure. On the 
contrary, it becomes a question for him how far it is 
consistent with liia dignity to allow dust to be thrown 
in his eyes by the Indian Civil Service. Sir Charles 
Hlliott does not disguise the fact that his views are 
entirely in accordance with the views of Sir James 
Westland, and tho opinion of Sir Alexander Mac- 
kenzie, the present Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal,, 
is known to be the same. 

Exchange charge for Exchange Compensa- 
Gonipensatiou tion Allowance seems to have become 

Allowance, established burden of Rx. 1,000,000 

to Bx. 1,500,000 upon the sorely taxed people of 
India. Since the allowance was first made in 1803 
a bonus of over three crores of rupees has been 
added to the handsome salaries of Indian Civil 
Servants, with a further prospective don^iota of 
nearly a crore and a quarter for the current snauoial 
year. Now we have never objected to reasonable 
compensation in cases of proved hardship.' What 
we have all along protested against, and what we 
shall continue to protest against, is the unjust and 
indiscriminate^ ward of this exchange compensation. 
It may be right and proper, and in the interests of 
good government, that a civil servant who came out 
to India twenty years ago, when the rupee was 
nearly at par, should bo compensated by Government 
for the fall in exchange which has neaidy halved his 
salary. But it is wholly unjust and inexpedient to 
treat in the same way the officer who joined the 
Service a few years ago, when^ exchange was 'already 
below Is. ()d., and when its probable further fall was 
a matter so notorious that no ’ reasonable man in 
entering the Indian Civil . Serviee could fail to have 
appreciated the risk and to have counted the cost. 
It is eminently desirable that Government should 
treat its servants woll. It is quite unnecessary that 
the salaries of all Govemoaimit ^ervanie should be 
increased promiscuously, because the salaries of’ some 
havesuHored an unlooked^or seduction through the 
accidents* of international'fiiisitce. 

’ A wELL-iNFo^^ cowespimdcht - in 
Lucknow bw 
remarkable 

question', wKicih throw cpnsideraMc" light 'oh' the 
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lioUow pl^a of financial distre^ among the ruling 
•caale in India. Is it n^eeaaiy to renund our readers 
that these yerj words, financial distress,” were 
frequently on the lips of the adrooates of exchange 
•compensation when it was first granted? Taking 
the salaries of the civilians in the North-West 
Provinces and Oudh of two to twenty -two years 
standing, our correspondent shows that officers up to 
fifteen or sixteen years’ service so far from losing 
anything by the depreciation in exchange gain 
enormously. The reason is that men are beginning 
to retire from the service as soon as they can, which 
naturally quickens promotion with increased pay for 
junior men. He pertinently adds : If compensation 
allowance is to be given at all it surely should be 
given to men who have lost by the fall in exchange 
rather than to those who have gained so greatly.” 
Thus the average monthly salary in rupees of 
civilians from two to seven years standing has 
gradually risen from Es.dSl in 1875 to Eb.852 in 
1895 j while the average yearly salary in sterling, 
despite the heavy fall in exchange and without com- 
pensation, has fallen only from £639 in 1875 to 
£564 in 1895. Eor officers of eight to twelve years’ 
standing the figures are : 1875, B8.959 per mensem, 
or £945 per annum; 1895, Es. 1,302 per mensem, or 
J8863 per annum. For officers of thirteen to seven- 
teen years’ standing the average salary was in 1875 
Bs. 1,121 per mensem, or £1,233 per annum ; and in 
1895, Bs. 1,813 per mensem, or £1,201 per annum. 
Now, when it is borne in mind that in any case 
-a large portion of an officer’s salary must be spent 
in India, the enormous increase in the average rupee 
salaries of civilians from two to seventeen years 
standing, coupled with the very smalj decline which, 
owing to this increase, is shown in their yearly 
salaries converted into pounds sterling, bears striking 
testimony to the hasty and inequitable manner in 
which compensation has been granted. On the 
other hand, the salaries of officers from eighteen to 
twenty-two years standing, where the quickening of 
promotion ceases to operate, have been seriously 
afiected by the fall in exchange. While their average 
rupee salary has remained practically the same, its 
sterling equivalent has fallen from £2,404 in 1875 to 
£1,874 in 1895. Here, then, was a legitimate field 
for fair compensation. 

Ccmipessation so-called compensation in the 

aaiWease case of officers from 2 to 17 years’ 
of Salaiy. standing is, under the circumstances, 
nothing more nor less than an increase of salary. 
Taking the average salaries of Indian civilians in 
the North-West Fhmnces and converting them into 
pounds sterling, half at the ratO of exchange for the 
year and the other half at the ^te granted by wfj 


of compensation, we arrive at the following startling 
results 

liioteassof 

Officers. 1875. 1895, Average 

Salary. 

From 2 to 7 years’ standing £639 £793 £154 

„ 8 to 12 „ „ £945 £1,212 £267 

„ 13 to 17 „ „ £1,233 £1,688 £455 

It is only when we look into the salaries of officers 
from 18 to 22 years’ standing that we find, in spite 
of compensation, a serious fall in value, the average 
incomes of these civilians having fallen from £2,404 
to £1,841. It may be well to mention that the 
figures have been compiled from the Civil List for 
January in each year (men on furlough and serving 
under other Governments being omitted). lu January 
there are fewer men on furlough than at any other 
time of the year ; while for at least six months in 
the year the junior men are as a body drawing much 
higher pay than that upon which the foregoing 
calculations have been based. Surely facts such as 
these justify the continuing resentment of the Indian 
public at the unjust way in which exchange com- 
pensation has been awarded to the Indian Civil 
Service. 

British Officfira Anglo-Indian correspondent 

with Indian writes: — “General Sir Henry Have- 
Regiment.. Jock-Allan, in the course of his rattling 
speech on the Indian Budget night, started a fine 
* old hare ’ — the paucity of British officers with the 
native regiments of the Indian armies. He made 
his run gallantly, and one cannot attempt here to 
follow him over his cross-country course ; but, rash 
though it may seem, it will do no harm to try to 
break or divert the scent. The Gener 1 admitted 
that when on active service several extra British 
officers are usually added to the fixed number of 
eight to the regiment, and, as will be seen from Lord 
George Hamilton’s answer to Sir W. Wedderburn’s 
question, earlier in the evening, as to the sanitary 
condition of the Indian contingent now at Suakin 
and Tokar, there are in those places seventy European 
officers— nearly double the number which would 
normally belong to five native Indian regiments. 

1 am quite aware that this is not a full answer to 
the gallant member’s contention; but I cannot 
follow that up here. What is necessary to be pointed 
out — for it is constantly disregarded by those who 
raise this perennial contention — is that all mention 
was omitted by Sir Henry of the native Indian 
commmioned officers, the subedars and jemadars (an- 
swering to our majors and captains), some twelve to 
sixteen of whom always form part of each Indian 
regiment. Mention of this fact puts a very different 

S * ixion on the present organisation of the native 
armies. Though this explanatioii may not 
serve to satisfy the critics of the system— vrbi^ 
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mow subsisted for nearly thirty years — that organisa^ 
^on was the result of long and anxious consideration 
by competent military authorities, whose judgment 
is entitled to at least as much weight as that of any 
British officer, however gallant and experienced in 
Aeir periods of Indian service , as is Sir Henry. For 
instance, the present writer h as heard the late Lord 
Napier of Magdala vindicate this regimental organi- 
sation, and not least so on the ground of his well- 
tried confidence in the modem order of native com- 
missioned officers. ‘ Robert Napier of the Engineers, » 
who, though a man of few words, was a thoughtful 
statesman as well as a soldier, had full experience of 
the old order in the Sepoy regiments, and he assisted 
at every step in the modern reorganisation of the 
Indian native armies since the break-up of the old 
system at the great revolt. At that time the regular 
establishment of the two- battalion regiments com- 
prised some forty-five British officers, and we know, 
too well, how signally that system broke down under 
the strain of disaffection and mutiny. So that the 
chronic cry for increase of British officers with 
Indian Sepoy regiments is not quite so forcible as 
one might suppose whilst listening to General Have- 
lock-AUan’s speech the other night. 


The History ** subject is one full of historical, 
of the and, in the proper sense, political in- 
Question. terest — to say nothing of financial 
eonsiderations which must be taken into account. 
As to the history of the question, I have 
heard Lord Napier of Magdala say that the 
above-named large proportion of British officers 
assigned to the Indian armies was forced on by per- 
emptory orders from the War Office or the Horse 
Guards in the early part of the present century, and 
in defiance of strong remonstrances on the part of 
the Indian Government of that day. Whether the 
remorseless, horse-leech craving for patronage and 
•promotion had much to do with these ancient * orders 
from home,’ it would be too curious to enquire now. 
As partly dealing with the history of this semi- 
teohnical question of organisation one may usefully 
refer to a recent leader in the Times of India (Sum- 
mary, Jupe 12tfi). The writer is too well informed 
to ^ ignore^he subedars and jemadars of our Indian 
Army.* He says frankly and justly: ^Theyarean 
admirable body of men, loyal to the Government they 
serve, devoted to their regiments and to their duly, 
brave and zealous. Bat they are not [individually] 
the equals of the British officers’ — which, as my 
interpolation indicates, is not the question at issue. 
Here it may be remarked, in passing, that there is 
much in the Bombay journalist’s article, two months 
ago, which might 'have served to answer beforehand 
>ljard t^olseley^s imhappy ebullition before the Royal 
Oomxb&iiott, which, by this time, probably, no one 


regrets more than does *OurDiil;^ General’ himself. 
One word as to Sir H. HaVfldok-Allan's illtfstration 
drawn from the catastrophe at If aiwand. It may be 
the fact (though I doubt it) that ‘ there were only 
ten British officers between the native regiments 
engaged.’ But, if so, someone at headquarters had 
‘blundered.’ And, at most, that was only one 
incident in a great disaster for which, so far Ss L 
remember, the Intelligence Department or the poli- 
tical officers concerned were ohiefiy at fault. Though 
present at the court-martial held on two of the sur- 
viving regimental officers, I do not recall that 
much, if any, stress was laid on that particular 
defect in organisation.” 


It would appear that Mr. H. Seton 
Flotsam.’' Merriman gave the title “ Flotsam ” to 
his book (Longmans & Go.) either under 
a misapprehension as to the exact meaning of the 
term, or with a wholly wrong valuation of the 
character of his hero. Jetsam would be more appro- 
priate. Harry Wylam is a ponderous individual who 
spends most of his existence in sinking, and ends with 
the rest of the characters in a picturesque confusion 
aptly typified by the vignette on the title-page of 
the book. The story is overweighted, too, by morals. 
The Duchess propounded to Alice the valuable 
theory that everything has a moral, and emphasized 
her opinion with unpleasant persistency. Mr. Merri- 
man does the emphasizing, although he does not 
avow his principle so unblushingly as the Duchess 
did. We are not allowed to find out for ourselves 
what the bearing upon our lives of the history 
written for our instruction may be. We have 
special warnin|;s on almost every page, which guide 
our feet into the way of that peace which results 
from the sleep of weariness. For surely a novel, 
even if it be written ” with a purpose,” ought to bo 
so written as if its author presumed it was to be 
read by an educated public. And an educated 
public is apt to resent having instruction forced 
down its throat according to fixed doses. Provide 
the material, if you will, and let the patients mix 
and measure their medicines: they may kill, but 
they will give more pleasure in the killing. If there 
is any information for the benefit of mankind con^ 
tained in a novel, mankind will prefer to discover it 
in its own way, and draw its own morals. The 
superfluity of morality accordingly weighs down the 
book of Mr. Merriman; and, as the characters are 
all crushed to a dead level of mediocrity, it must be 
presumed that the weight wm too much for them. 
There is, too, no lifelike preaen^tment of the India 
of the Company, of the London of fifty yei^m ago, 
of the Mutiny— -only a stage . background* before 
which the chuacters appe^ to apeak theis .p^^ts, 
Wherefm the whole is passing wearisome. 
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tFndi^tiiid titl0 tbet^ IxiiiB' just' b^^ ^mblished'^ 
cdll^etion of letters tkat appeared diiitmf^^lie past 
tiro years or thereabouts^ in Tmes of Xndia 
and Somhay QaaetU on tke subject, together 
with a variety of supplementary documents. The 
leading disputant, #hose' name' appears on the title- 
pa]^ of tbe pamphlet; is Mr. Bamji Lakshtnan 
Bharat, a landholder of Avas^ in the Alibag Taluka, 
in the Kolaba district: and his chief opponent, 
though writing under an assumed nam^f is believed 
by Mr. Gharat, on internal evidence of his letters, to 
be, “ if not a survey officer himself, at all events a 
revenue officer intimately familiar with the taluka, 
mid more especially with the revision work of the 
survey department in Alibag.” Between the two, 
the questions at issue may be taken to be fully 
xepreseiited. The pamphlet boars to bo a series of 
^letters indioating a departure in the Land Bevenue 
Poli(?y of the Bombay Government as applied to the 
Konkan districts.” The object of the letters was 
suffidehtly important, and it may bo stated here in 
Mr. Gharat’fl own terms : 

That ohj^t was to call the attention of Government, of 
iho Survey Bepartment, and of the public generally, to the 
fact 80 notorious throughout the taluka, that the Kcvisiou 
Settlement was not the result of a careful exumniafion of the 
different classes of soil, classed as * workiw,’ ‘ rabi,’ ‘ rico,’ and 
but that it was a rough-and-ready valuation of 
them aooOrding to a pre-determincd anna valuation scale based 
on the ‘general position dass.’ Not the slightent attempt was 
ever made to ascertain by personal inspection the yield of lands 
classed as rabi and garden. This is literally the truth, and 
r challenge Colonel ^dfrey, the settlement officer, to dis- 
prove it.” 

In the raiyatwari system of Bombay, we learn from 
Mr. B. H. Baden-Powell, “ the actual rates selected 
for each class of soil recognised in< each group or 
circle are empirical rates; they do not protend to 
r^prdeent rental values or a share in the produce; 
but the soils are so classified and so accurately valued 
relatitely that the rates, assumed to be fair as maximaf 
can be graduated to suit each degree of relative 
v^ue in the individual field.” Now, how are the 
actual full or maximum rates, ‘‘assumed to bo fair,” 
practically determined? Mr. B. H. Baden-Powell 
cites the late Mr. Pedder, “ than whom no better 
'authority can be quoted 

The Bombay method is avowedly an empirical one. When 
a tract (ipnally a idluka) comes under settlement .... its 
revenue nistoiy for the preceding thirty or more years ia care- 
fully aseerlakked and tnbnlatra In^flgwed statesnents or 
diflgeams. a juxtapdritkm for each year of the 

series the amount and incidence of the assessment ; iho remis* 
«dns or *aitears ; the ease or difficid^ with which the revenue 
was reidised'; rainfall and of the xeasoiis; the 

harvest prices ; the extension or decrease ol ooltivation ; and 
now thi^ phrtlouliMnB are influeiiCedl^ each other ; the effect 
tf fmy-pnhiio Improvements, saoh as foMt, railways, or canals 
the tract or on parts of it, is estimated; the 
moM fov wmeh land is sold, for Which it is let, 

tanimoMai^ w of aU^tttesedatiify^lIm 

hlrilririhated oWsr^ asst stable ffnldit# wKtk w 

Mr« Baden-Powell explaini zomw wai u a 


^rhK'&t'Bbmbay" t6 llnAf iie Ihcreaee 

above tke: last assesMueftt.” jPtErther, bf 

tha BsveiHie Code eapjrhsaly prolribits the Incteeise of 
assessmetit in coneequenee of any prlv^O'iiapfeve- 
menta effected during tne currency of the pAvioue 
settlement. 

Ve‘ty wbll--on paper. But'itisft'bviotis tKat'el^’ry - 
Wiing depends (1) on the just fixifig of the morittktmi 
rate, and (2) on just dassification of t^e warioffs 
' holdings 'according to the relative valued scale. 'How 
is it possible to settle justly the rates for any holding 
without inspection in case of conversion, or without 
enquiry as to the cost and effects of the holder’s own 
improvements? In fact, the complaint of Alibag 
amounts 'to this: that what the Government give 

• with one hand it takes back with the other. While 
the Government professes the utmost anxiety not to 
cripple ^terpiise by levying rovemie on the agri- 
culturists’ own improvements, tt wrests from them a 
more than full equivalent by an oppressive use of 
the theory of ^‘position.” Mr. Gharat pUta it as 
follows : 

“It i» in practice that the greatest deviations from sound 
principles are perpetrated and permitt»)d without ohalloiigo 
or rebuke. For illustration, I need only point to the ontir^y 
new factor in the anna valuation of soils in rerclasjB^'c^ion 
work btroduced in revision settlemetits in *reMpeci:C(f'' tlie 
superiority which one field is supposed to possess oWflU, another 
in regard to position for tho reception and of 

drainage or the advantiigo of what is caUedi'.wk ’'‘gmieral 
position’ class. This ingenious dcvio«;cai^es with it a 
tremendous power of enhancement, from Govern- 

ment any amount of excess revenue pmi a ^ttleraont f)fficov 
chooses to secure. It is an engine^ powerful cffiicaoy to 
work with. And yet it gives no iron Wo to the survey 
All he has to do is to know the quantity of soil and wa,ter 
annas combined, so that on looking at the table specially 
prepared by tho dopartxnont for working out the classification 
annas, he is able to tell you what the ‘ position class ' of any 
field is. With these two factors of soil and water annas, the 
settlement officer is able to drive a coach and six through kny 
valuation of a field for * position class.’ He has not to visit 
the field, but is able to toll you from his easy chair in his office 

• the ‘position class’ valuation of any field of which the PiOil 

and water annus are known.” v ; 

The device was first applied in the KhandeS^kb- 
settlemefuts, not only to soil classification, but al 
village grouping; and it was condjjO^ed^ not 
by successive CoUeotors of also by 

the then Superintenclent of the D^Hplurvey. The 
Alibag landholders have agitated iiTall the forma 
admittedly constitutional. They have had questions 
put in the Legislative Council, and the answers have 
been evasive. They have memorialised ‘Government, 
adding for a representative commission Of enquiry. 
•So far, apparently, all in vain. We oannOt daalwiw 
the ^arguments ^vanoed in this pai^hlet here, 
booau^ ihey would be unintelligible without grwtw 
detail than our space permits. But We set fdrtn 
points of difficulty in Mr. Clfcnfat’s''wo:rds : ^ ' 


*‘*0w first poa4l0nt is that tliedfd inaidmifimra 






o/yrotf, fHir 
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«r^u<», as adnd^ in Government Resolution No. 4380, 
elated, 17.tU MfiSTf, 1894.’* * 

^11 tfais be/. Meed so^ then ttii!d(»iibtedl3r ii is « 
xiiftttw ;tor/;iKluca .too mucii, impoartaiuse eannot be‘ 
attaobed*?’ . 

A M<^d noiioeable point is the oSumge made in the new 
ola8Mfica^ne«vga^ lands from the old»32 to 24-anna seale, 
Me elwftt of IS to distinctly overoUss . soil and water 

faotom, l^o^^h the intention was to nowhuUy oonann the old 
ola^ifloation. On the other hand, the fact of the supreme im- 
poses of water in garden lands have had no^ adequate 
w^g^tgiventoit.*^ ^ 


pressing, and that Sir George Wingate did not 
tbe cirqle idAiQih a S'orward 
.t»: the Frontiers. IJli#, Mbeet, nlways comes 
cmjle. It is the qld of the effects of 
' Mimariaai. 


TSB ADMINISTRATION . 01 \ JUSTICE IN 
INDIA, . 

Bt J. Daposxf. 


Mr. Ghnrftt expressly exempts from his censure 
Mf- E. 0. Ozanne, they Survey Oommissiuner. 
And in a manner justly; for says Mr. Ozanne. the 
newly adopted system of assessing garden lands 
** was the subject of much discussion, and I have 
accorded my full sanctiou as I cannot suggest a 
better method, though personally I do not like 
confirming the old wuter assessments, for the water 
clashed was that made available by the enterprise of 
individuals more energetic than their neighbors. . . 
But the choice lies between total re- classification 
and to such system as that adopted, and I think 
that total re-classification would run a greater chance 
of taxing improvements ” These words essentially 
contain an admission of injustice, and, more than 
that, the likelihood of greater official injustice if an 

# attempt were made to do the right thing. It is a 
VOU8 commentary on the spirit of officialism. 

The third point is tho exclusion of Alibag from the benedt 
of temporary remissioos under Igatpuri ,]|^8dlutiou (No. 3457, 
4th May, 1886) in cases whore the difierence between the 
old and the new assessment is less than 8 annas. This is 
an instance of manifest injastiee to tho rayats of Alibag. Tho 
Hon. Mr. Nugent admits the exclusion, but excuses himself on 
the plea that the statements for the talukas of Alibag and Pen 
were prepared before the orders of Governinont were passed on 
the draft rules, and on the assumption that draft rule 2 would 
be approved, so that the instructions regarding remissions 
wwld not be given effect to. But admitting tho plea, is it 
fair, I askt that the poor and hapless rayats of Alibag should 
sufier because ‘ the prej)aration of new statements would have 
been a work of much time and trouble ? ’ ” 

There can be no doubt that there is much sub- 
stance in Mr. Gharat’s contentions, and he even 
deserves support from his opponent’s points. It 
does seenL subrange that such a prolonged worry 
should have been permitted to go on, especially 
when the causes have met with suoh strong and 
Tarifid condemnation from high officials thoroughly 
eonTersant with l^e reality and with the working 
of ^the systiSBn. ^.., George Wingate, the creator of 
M systejni said thp last word of sound sense on the 
Sttbjesh *‘ iiNia unnecessary reduction,” said Sir 
George^. </oa]ir»iiijure the bountiy, and the Govem- 
mont.ieTenue can only suffer from it to the extent of 
suihT redttcUon. An error upon one side involves 
MiiiietttaUa ruin of the oousktiy; an error upon 
«iome inoonsideMlo sacrifice of the 
^laaimiHOZ iths»State ; and with suoh unequal stakes 
,€aii^ we hesitate as . to which should be 
fMu *tiiet>^peepouderaoce ? The line of true policy 
is not In an attempt to dx: 
- y j lPi i ^ the landtfitt^eaeiqtly beaV) but im 

this Uniih^/the^exigeiicies ol 
” It MMiy Meed be pleaded^ 
of the''^filite«^'<iiic^«»q^‘<i^ 


Mr. Jlapomohan Ghose, of Liu^oln^^ Iif,n, barristcr- 
at‘la,Wi practising in the High Opurt ojf^ Bengali has 
just 23uhli8hed two pamphlets on a sulyppt .whiclk 
has deservedly attracted much atteuiipn^nam^yi 
the practice of tho Government of India iu vestiPig 
its revenue officers with judifual powers, and autho- 
riaipK them to adjudicate in all caees where illegality^ 
injustice,. or oppression is charged ^ainpt themselvee, 
or their subordinates. The 'practice is calculated, 
by facilitating the enforcement of claims illegally 
asssessod, to encourage tho imposition of illegal aiid 
oppressive assessments, and it is apt, moreover, to 
demoralise the Executive officers who are vested with 
quasi-arbitrary powers, by the temptation it offers 
to use those powers in improper ways. 

One of Mr. Ghose’s two pampUeta contains 
opinions expressed by eminent aulhorities on the 
system of uniting judicial and executive functions in 
one officer; and the other contains reports of authenti- 
cated oases illustrating the evils engendered by that 
system. Lord Cornwallis’s .opinion as expressed in 
the preamble to Engulatipn II. of 1796, inoontm- 
vertibly demonstrates, in the foUowiqg passagp, M 
absolute necessity of separating judloihl and ttequ^ 
tive functions : 

“If the regulations for assessing and. cplleq^iug. 
the public revenue are infringed, thp revenue officers 
themselves must be the aggressors, and it is obvious 
that iudividualt, who have been wi^nsad hy^ them 
in one capacity, can never hope to ODtain redress 

from them in another The revenue officers 

must be deprived of their judicial powers. All 
financial olnims of the public, when disputed upder 
the regulations, mu8t be subjected to the oognisanoe 
of Courts of Judicature superintended by judges 
who, from their official situations andftha natui^.ol 
their trusts, ehall not only be wholly uuintereslieAip 
the result of their decisions, but bound to deoM 
impartially between the public and the pxoprietoni 
of.land, and between the latter and th& tenants* 
The coUeetprs of revenue m|ist not only be deprived 
of their power of decidiog up(m their own acts, bui 
rendered amenable for them: to the Coorts of Judifia*^ 
ture, aud^coliect the public dues slibj ect tp a persomil 
proseeution for every exaction ezoemng the mmnyftk 
which they are authorised tto demand on behelf ot 
thepqb&> and for every devoj^nieom thenegnla* 
tionB.;|H^e8oribed for the ooll8etioa> of it.’’ 

The/ * established /Uudes ^ ' OornwalUii^i 

legisltttidh vapidly produeed»«hai euftrabrdtlsitty^djegM 
pl(pvospei8|tyf which asitesisMLlfM^ofld^l^ 
ia the coiieeUdtteiiNiioi^Bi*^^ 

TfidiiL.. 

“In 1799 pnblie ored»li,Umilo#MWi^ 
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tli« Oovernment was threatened With hostilities from 
rations powerful natiTe chiefs. Lord Oomwallis saw 
that the only resonroe within his reach was to esta- 
blish credit and to redeem the extensive jungles of 
the country. This important object could only be 
efEected by giving the country a perpetual assess- 
ment.” (JavMi PaitU^ bmuht member of the Revenue 
Boards who died in CaUuita in 1846.) 

** The Bengal of to>day ofEers a startling contrast 
to the Bengal of }79S : the wealth and prosperity of 
the country have marvellously inoreasea— increased 
beyond precedent — under the permanent settlement.” 
(Burdwan Commmioner^e Report, ” Qazette of India^^ 
20M Oetolefy 1883.) 

This marvellous change was due entirely to the 
inauguration of a reign of Law where arbitary power 
had prevailed, and to the security and encouragement 
whicnwere thus afforded to industrial enterprise and 
activity. Oan any reasonable doubt be entertained 
that the contrary tendencies of the system denounced 
b^ Mr. Ghose will produce results in the contrary 
direction? In fact, the cases referred to by him 
clearly show that the prosperity and the popular 
attachment to British rule, which were so powerfully 
fostered by Lord Oomwallis’s administration, are 
being undermined by the revival of arbitra^ power, 
and by the iUegaUties and irre^larities which some- 
times disfigw the administranon of law in India. 

No Englishman oan read the cases reported by 
Mr. Ghose without feeling shame and indignation 
at the violation of the first principles of equity and 
justice, and the disregard of the dictates of common 
fairness, which are too often to be traced in British 
tribunals in our Indian provinces. The danger in- 
separable from such a state of things must strike all 
who have friends and relatives, or material interests 
at stake, in that country. 


INDIAN EAILWAT EXPLOtPATION. 

. [Fame ur ANOLo-lKDXAir OoHBBSPOimiofT.] 

The new boom in Indian railway exploitation 
which has arisen during the last eighteen months 
seems to please everybody. And no wonder. 
Engird is the mother, father, and grandfather of 
that imposing resource of modem civilisation— the 
highway of iron, with its steam-horse fed by the 
fuel provided for us in geological roons when this 
planet was without form and void. Do we not do 
well thus to extol our good fortune as heirs of the 
ages. But that is only a sentiment, says the cynic ; 
and he proceeds to ask : Mow long will it last, and 
what is it all worth relatively to other methods of 
auUerialidevelopment ? This latter question, so far 
as it applies to our Indian empire. Is more praotical 
than may at first sight appear. Meantime, iron- 
masters and ooal-owners, backed up by railway 
engfneers and directors with whom '^there's notiiing 
lika laathar,’’ have no miagivinge» while finanders 
eagerlyimpp^ .them; and Whitehall polttioian% 
wheea4iotto is India must pap/? unite in declaring 
that theirs is dia panacea to oure all the ills and 
privstinpe tihMIn^’s miUiona.inWthaurs to^ 

This bom as vegards the India lailway i^stem 


may be considered as having reached its acme of 
demonstration in the House of Oommons ou the 
belated Budget night. Then the pASt and present 
Indian Secretaries embraced each other, so to speak, 
with their mutual congratulations on this inspiring 
theme. Eor did not Sir Henry Fowler commit him- 
self to the unqualified proposition that nothing 
could tend to promote prosperity in India more than 
a large railway expenditure”; while Lord George 
Hamilton evoked lively cheers, even in that dreary 
atmosphere, with the announcement (as Sir Henry 
interpreted it) that he had arranged for the ex- 
penditure in the current year of Bx. 12,000,000 on 
new railway construction? This is grand! With 
our iron-masters and locomotive builders hungering 
for new markets, with cheap money thirsting for 
interest, and financiers thirsting for commissions, 
such a spectacle is enough to induce a belief from 
our insular standpoint, that we are on the eve of 
an Anglo-Indian millennium — sfeiug that, as the 
jubilant Secretary remarked, “this u(»untry practi- 
cally monopolises the imports (into India) of railway 
material.” Here, in passing, it may be noted as 
legitimate ground for sober satisfaction that, thanks 
no doubt partly to Sir Henry Fowler’s business 
qualities. Lord George was able to assure us that the 
tedious tangle as to terms and forms of railway 
guarantees to be given by the Indian Governuient, 
has at last been overcome and a solution found, 
whioh, in the notable instance of the Eorhschild 
Burma Syndicate, results in street simplicity of 
two-and-a-half per cent. 

So much for the shining side of the shield of 
Indian railway exploitation. Let us glance at the 
shady side. The Secretary of State had made the 
broad statement that '^the return on ia 

satisfactory ; ” and in proof of this J^ted the 
percentage net receipts ou lines in <iperatioiii in the 
three years 1893-4 to 1895 6 as 6*49, 5-72, and 
5*82, respectively, Sir Henry Foviler repcaud these 
statistics with that impressive emphnaia which he is 
wont to bestow on details, and viMt on to rejoice 
over the decreed expenditure ot twi^e millions with 
that thumping assertion, quoted ifiuive to the effect 
that a huge outlay on Indian i^^ways is wise ” 
because it is ” successful” and “ wgreat boon to thw 
people of India.” Now Lord Gt^rge, in reciting the 
percentages of net profits inJjliuiia, bad, m a 
parenthesis, dropped the fiy jthe ointment — 

” independent . of exchange.” #His lordship, not 
being a commercially minded person, was not to be 
expected to perceive the enormous significance of 
this item, though it is a groat fact, and by no meat a 
one of his “ mfinitesixu^ drawbseks.”' With Sir 
Henry Fowler the case is different. If anything, 
he is a man of business, of figures, and understands 
the dynamics of statistics. Iherelore, one has some 
right to ask, was the fomivr Indian tieoretaiy 
justified, waa it quite frank on his part, during hie 
optimistio prnan on the uniimitHd ' suouest” and 
** prosperity ” of Indian rails* ay explmtarion, to 
ignore this very eubsuntial drawback? For thie 
factor ie of the easenoeot his case, the financial test 
of all hie argument. Ae there waa no member ready 
toaupply that missing link we miistdo;eu now; eM 
thie ?an easily be done from that undidy sl.;hted 




Explanatory Memorandum,” — copiesof whiotiBlue* 
book sorted to relieve the monotony of the vacant 
green benches that evening. Now let my readers 
glance above at those assertions as to complete 
auccesB of our Indian railways, and then read 
irom page 15 of that official document, thus : “The 
•result of the railway revenue account is to impose 
a comiderahU burden on the Government; in 1893-4 
the net charge was Rx. 1,535,503, but the subsequent 
fall in exchange [value of the rupee] has added 
greatly to the expenditure, as will be seen from the 
following statement ” of total railway receipts and 
expenditure, which show in the years i894 5, 5-6, 6-7, 
net charge— that is, a deficit— of Rx. 2,348,489, 
1,783,700, and 2,274,500, or close on a total of eight 
millions in these four years. I am quite aware of 
all that can be said as to the indirect and incidental 
advantages derived from Indian railways; but 
“ finance tries all,” and, seeing that in order to secure 
returns over the long haulages in the gp^eat peninsula, 
traffic rates, both for goods and passengers, have to 
be kept at the lowest practicable level, it is plain 
that these boasts as to “success” and “prosperity” 
of the Indian railway system are, at least, over- 
confident, and the claim as to the system being 
remunerative is arithmetically negatived. Therefore, 
it will be seen that it was scarcely fair to the House 
and the public that neither of the Indian Secretaries 
made more than mere passing reference to that 
“considerable burden ” (emphasised above) which 
the railway system, as it exists at present, im- 
poses on Indian finance and taxpayers. It is* vain 
to try to evade this plain hard fact by saying that 
the deficit arises because “ the expense of paying in 
Enffland in gold is so heavy,” tor without British 
capital these railways could not have been made. 
There is' a better, and, financially, more appropriate 
plea than that in bar of final judgment; but this 
pertains to a subsidiary portion of the subject, to 
which reference may be made later. 

The financial and fiscal test of the too often 
vaunted reniunerativeness of our Indian railways is 
not yet complete. There is in connexion with this 
subject, as is the case with some other Anglo-Indian 
assumptions, “a skeleton in the closet,” which it 
suits Indian Secretaries (birds of passage as they 
are) to forget and ignore ; though one may trust that 
it will not be entirely overlooked by the present 
Royal Commission, whose work is not merely for the 
day, or to prove that all is quite serene. 

Now as to thipse — Indian Secretaries and others— 
who BO cohfidently assure tibe public that an ever- 
increasing outlay on railways in India is a panacea 
for its material and industrial ills, let me invite 
them to refer to the R^way Administration Report 
for 1894-5 and takn note of paragraph 18, statement 
No. 5 of the DiI%^^General’8 elaborate exposition 
of the whole iifibjei^. They will find there the 
authentic disclosute bf ** Total losses by the State in 
Working the railway system of India ” from its in- 
ception in 1854 to th^ close of 1894. This presents 
the astounding total of Rx 61,212,406. Of this 30f 
oroides ai^e 'debitable to the Guaranteed railways— 
ainde 1872^80, that does not include the 
Indian line th^ purchased nor four others taken 
om^at latar dathS. Those 'millions of purchase 


money have been added to the general public debt. 
It should be noted also that ol the thirty tnilliAn ii 
the larger part — that is, twentyothree— had aoorued 
before 1879-80, so that a stiff problem of compound 
interest arises thereon. It may be mentioned that 
up to 1872*3 “ loss by exchange ” is not included in 
these tables, it having been previously mixed up with 
the general charge under that head. Let some 
competent economist and statistician oast up and 
consider what that amount of arrem debitable 
to the Indian railway system^lonlg since squeezed 
out of the public revenues — ^means in . its pressure 
on the Indian peoples and their resources. It will 
then be seen how superficial and illusory — one had 
almost said puerile — were Sir Henry Fowler’s 
bouncing assertions as to Ihe liabilities and assets 
of India and the lightness of its taxation. 

To revert a moment to that “ considerable burden ” 
on India now incurred by remitting interest on 
British capital, it may be noted that in respect of 
recent years this factor of exchange cuts both ways. 
Since, say, 1885-6 there has been large “ gain by 
exchange ” on that part of railway capital which is 
spent in India. Every English sovereign so spent 
on wages, work of engineering superintendence, and 
all indigenous materials— which may be roughly 
stated as one- third of the whole capital outlay — has 
expanded in India to from fifteen to eighteen rupees. 
This greater productiveness, so to speak, of the 
British sovereign is a direct set-off to tne burden on 
the earlier railway transactions, and also indirectly 
affords an appreciable advantage to Indian industry 
and in public works outlay. From an incidental 
remark in the Secretary of State’s speech the other 
day it would seem that the India Office is at last able 
to perceive that even the dark cloud of exchange has 
some silver lining to it ; though on the same ocoasion 
Sir Henry Fowler indicated that he has not got 
beyond the crude, and— as demonstrated so often and 
in so many quarters — erroneous notion that ^^the 
gfreat increase in net Indian expenditure is attribu- 
table in the main to the enormous loss sustaiued on 
exchange.” 

As already intimated, one can help the advocates 
of present and prospective Indian railway extension 
to some definite answer to that losing result of rail- 
way finance which has been demonstrated above.* 
That large debt is in some proportion due to the 
onerous and peculiarly adverse terms of the original 
and, to a large extent, still operative ocmtraots with 
the old guaranteed companies. And what is more 
to the purpose as an object lesson in practical finance, 
a very great part of that finaneial burden is due to 
the perverse blunder — I had almost said strange 
stupidity— of the India Office under the Duke of 
Argyll when the opportunity to supervise these 
adverse contracts was flung away in the early seven- 
ties. At that time the three railways, the 
G.I.P., the B.B.C.I., and the Madras lines might 
have been acquired by the Btate and brought 
under its productive finaneial ^eontrol. Fortunately, 
the wisdom of that course* was Mbteqnenily demon-- 
strated by the acquisition of ^ the East India ^stem t 
but the unpardonable mor in the former instamwa 
has, roughly spelling, o()et'<tlle' lndiflA taspawer^a: 
score or so of xOfiHons stsrHng^^^^Oemparediwit&lhis 
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lorn wbieh ms prevBn^ble, ^ paresent ^^eonsidsr- 
Bble biirdon ” of dxebtiigo-^whk]i) as the helpless 
ofBeial doctors all declare, is heyo&d their powers 
is a mere bagatelle. 

Several important aspects of this large and ill- 
understood subject remain to be dealt with on some 
other occasion. Passing reference must, however, 
be made once more to Sir Henry Fowler^s daring 
proposition that ** nothing could tend to promote the 
prosperity of Hidia mws than a large railway 
expenditure.*^ I venture to traverse this state- 
ment emphatically. Sir Henry, as it were acci- 
dentally, mentioned the werd “irrigation,** which 
is a productive work without the heavy financial 
drawbacks, including exchange, set out above. For 
India, as Sir Charles Trevelyan said long ago, and 
as Sir Arthur Cotton has demonstrated beyond cavil, 
“water is gold.** Speaking of water storage 
and conservancy as a whole, and including inland 
navigation as well as irrigation, it can be shown that 
the beneficent agency of that “ boon to the people 
of India** would, million for million, “promote 
prosperity ** by twice or three times the extent that 
can ever be attained by iron roads. t 


L0I5D W0L8ELEY AND THE BEITISH 
AND INDIAN AEMIES, 

[Bt ax Independent PoLwrciAx.] 

I^rd Wolseley has missed a magnificent oppor*' 
iunity. From his position as Commander-in-Ohiof 
he could have made a deliverance that would have 
settled a good many questions in which India and 
England are interest^. Above' the suspicion of 
mrty bias and preferences, he was just the man to 
have been bold, honest, and statesmanlike. Many 
of us long for the appearance of such a clear-headed 
and bfave-hearted man, who cannot be suspected of 
trying to win votes, or to trim his specoli to party 
exigencies, or to look at Indian questions from the 
point of view of this year*s or next yearis Budget. 
A generous and discriminating Imperiolist could 
have put English politicians right, and have soothed 
and satisfied the minds of the Indian people. A few 
months ago, I should have said that Lord Wolseley 
was such a man, that a sense of his position would 
have restrmned him from jerking out opinions, as he 
formerly did when relations were strained between 
Englaad and Ireland, and that he would have been 
glad of an opportunity of soaring into those still 
regions where the intellectual vision is sweeping 
and undisturbed by haze or by refractions. 

I must oonfess that I am greatly disappointed. 
The eridcince Lord Wolseley gave to the lioyal 
Commmoiil on the Military and Civil Expenditure 
of <indi% Wednesday, July 39, was one long series 
of aurpm^ as startling to read as it was painful to 
&e niajoi% of^e members 6{* thb Commission to 
hear. Th^^epfalt which animated him thitonghemt 
waa what one>lHid a rightto itxpeet. 

The sagioioiMi Oommander^in^^Chf^ >'Wa8' intisiblej 

IF? ' tp sxtwmely different 

associate inth the office, and with Lord Wolseley 


when heds at his best^ weto entirely abtot, and in 
their place was a mbokingepirit, an aeid saECasm^' a 
dete^nation to .give-ofienoe, to provoke ihe Comr 
mission to anger, to show his lordly sense of 
supisriority to members of Parliament, ex^members^ 
and champions of India, that was Baddeniag,^ patent, 
and even humiliating. From first to lost, Lord 
Wolseley seems to have made up his mind to be 
startling, offensive, and He said the tthings 

he was not expected to say, and every question drew 
from him something more extraordinary. The first 
Lord Lytton, in ms Pelkmn^ describes Sir Henry 
Millington, a padded old gentleman, as being restless, 
erect, unwilling to settle anywhere. “ The fact was, 
that poor Sir Henry was not that evening made to 
sit down; he had only his standing up coat on.** 
When giving evidence on the occasion ref cured to, 
Lord Wolseley was in a like position. He was 
made up to be extravagant, to shook the Commission, 
to disturb common notions, to turn everything topsy- 
turvey. His evidence, as a whole, goes beyond the 
most extreme views held by any section of financiers, 
politicians, or military men. 

A very little examination w^l substantiate these 
points. There is no party in this country — at least, 
I have never met with any sample of the class — 
which maintains the extraordinary proposition that 
he laid down when ho said : “I think India should 
pay everything connected with the army.’* Mr. 
Buchanan put this question to Lord Wolseley, and 
he answered it in the way I have already described, 
that is, in an irritating fashion. “Snould India 
pay every farthing of military expense ? ** There 
was room, in answering, for some prudent modifica- 
tion of the naked proposition already quoted,, 

Lord Wolseley dashed in with one oi his darifjl^Bild 
petulant answers, saying, “ Yes, and the 
It is difficult to believe he was serious^ 
matter was too grave for a mess room a 

stage retort. The member of Parliament wkb^ should 
venture to maintain that India ought to ^8jf^for Oitr 
army and our navy would be treated to tl^burst of 
laughter which is itself a solvent criiMsm, A 
Commander-in-Chief of the British army allows 
himself to dream of getting India to for the 
British army an I navy, is less reasonablo^Mn a native 
Indian dreamer who sees a chance of G^at Britain 
defraying the whole cost of the Indian sMy because 
it is essential to the maintenance ofitho British 
Empire in India. The Commissioners ne addressed 
were seeking a balandb, a fair adjustment) the 
reconciliation of Indian and Imperial interests. Lord 
Wolseley kicked over everything dmpetuously, and 
said, “ Let India pay for all ’* Perhaps he- had 
seen that whimsical inn in Yorkshire^ called the 
“ Fonr alls ” and the descriptive lines : 

“ The Queen governs, all, 

The Parson prays for all 
The Soldier fights for all, 

Th6 Itener pays for all.** 

There are. no, who 

beliel 

aliltnd^ It is. BApOor o* 

which is something better than a reserve of men 






ijaop^y„fpr tbp . Empire ot Ind^a. The eipeeclies 
4lld >iiti^s of the Indian jon^^kts wlio trouble 
Lor^ ua6^jg;e H^ilton's repoao q!t'‘ Mtitl may be 
aiiajwad m vain for any sunk tkeory. If tbey put 
tbeiip 6:M^rava|;anLt theories into word»i they would bo 
more di^psed ^to say “the mischief of the situation 
lips m England holding the very contrary view, in 
thinking herself everything and' India nothing.” 

Lqrd' of the British army as a 

mere Indian reserve, and as suffering because it is 
ap, is another example of his capricious views. “The 
whole English Army that we maintain in England is 
a reserve to be seat to India whenever she I'equires, 
for which reserve India pays nothing.” It is this 
plausible theory which accounts for the financial 
declaration already mentioned. No doubt the matter 
can be regfirded in this way. There was a touch of 
the real Cbmmandor‘in-Chiof in the statement, be- 
cause he was conceiving a series of events which 
might call for gi’oat exertions on England’s part. 
But 1 cannot regard the reasoning as clear. It 
assumes, to begin witli, a co-equal bargain between 
England and India, which is purely imaginary. 
There is no defensive treaty in existence. England 
docs not maintain India purely in the interests of 
India, aa this reserve and payment theory implies, 
but in her own interests quite as much — to put no 
strain on the words — as in the interests of India. 
The requirement implied is not an independent re- 
quirement. The Indian people would not say, “Wo 
want more troops.” It would be the English people 
who would say, “You must have more troops.” The 
fiction of an indejjendent requesting authority in 
Calcutta, able to subordinate British to Indian in- 
terests, and to order troops from England, is mani- 
fest the moment we look at it. With the trans- 
formallpn of a supposed fact into a fictiem, w^e must 
alter liotd Wolseicy’s declaration Into something like 
this j-yyM The whole of the British army might have 
to ba to India, in «n emergency, to maintain its 
position as a great British dependency, if the British 
Oovernment thought it advisable. To ask India to 
go on paying for the whole of the British army, as 
a Beserve, in view of such a great emergency, whilst 
it was used by the British Government as it thought 
fit, at other times, in Egypt or elsewhere, would 
bo fijiancially unsound. Tlie authority which pays 
for the Beserve must always he in command of it. 
India, qud India, has no command over the Eeserve, 
and therefore contributes nothing to its mainteu- 
aime.” : ^ 

Sat’dly* leap open to question is Uie assertion that 
having,4o reorliit men to send to India augments our 
miktofy ^fficoltios at home. argument advanc ed 

on this ,pojint is euriouslyj^liwk-edged. Wc enlist 
IGjOqa men for. Indian a^pe every year. AVe 
fikonidi n^ want this nvJfiSw 
moiintain npr position British troops. Hence, 

Wntedey difficulty in re- 

the , other 

Hlo *tJ^n;, ^eiit/, on to 'il^**weeh6uld have a better 
aet Hi reormts’’ if there drafts for 

a[ni.W this would be he left unexplained, and 
then *fWe coiUd wse trpops in 

^figland, in India.” What, then, beepmep 

ft^Peufty of reoruiting^ij^^e way or the other ? 


If we send our best recruits to India, his remarks 
ebofit ; them being likely to piroye a great nuisance 
in case of emergency at h&iph ” are inexipBoable ; 
wjiera^s, if we send our worst recruits to IndiOt the 
b^t stay at home, and the result is satisfactory from 
that point of view. But I am not convinced that 
there.are any real recruiting difficulties, that service 
in India is linpopalar, or that the 40,000 men we 
need every year would be better men if we had no 
Indian Empire to maintain. 

Lord Wolseley went on to make two statements 
which cannot be suffered to pass unchallenged. The 
first was that “ the younger soldiers were invalided in 
loss proportion than the older ones.” Now, the, great 
scourge of the British soldier in India is enteric feVer, 
and Mr. T. A. Percy Marsh, in the WeHmimUr Remem 
for August, examining this special question, shows 
that there are 5 01 per cent, of cases of death from 
enteric fever in the first and second year of a British 
soldier in India, 1*38 in the third and fourth and, 
when over ten years can be recorded, none at aU. ' 
In 1893, as the Government returns show, the deaths 
of the whole British army in India were 12*61 per 
cent, so that 5*01 per cent, of the young recruits, or 
nearly one half, die of enteric fever in the first and 
second year of service. The seasoned soldier becomes 
insured to the contagium of typhoid, if he may suffer 
from other ailments. The second assertion’ is that 
“ after the soldier had been eight years in India the 
sooner he was got rid of in the interests of India the 
better.” The great battles in India were won by 
men “between 21 and 30.” The experience of 
others shows that our best officers in India are men 
who have been more than eight years in India ; that 
the rank and file of this record have been equally 
good ; that they won big battles ; and that in the old 
Company’s days seven-tenths of the men were over 
this period of service. But it is hardly necessary to 
labour either |)oint. 

Lord Wolseley ’s theory that the whole of the 
British army is maintaiued as a reserve “to be sent 
to India whenever she requires,” drew from one of 
the Commissioners, Mr. Caine, the very natural 
query, “ Surely the Indian army is quite as much a 
reserve force for our emergencies.” The remark 
excited the gallant witness to one of his most extra- 
ordinary demonstrations. He quickly retorted, “ We 
should not like to put our Indian troops in front of 
European soldiers,” adding, “I should not like to 
fight France or Germany or any other army with 
Indian troops.” Fortunately, we tKwsess a loss 
tricksical and snappish deliverance from the same 
witness. Writing in the North American Review 
for July, 1878, Lord Wolseley said,^ “The Sepoy 
possesses many of the highest military virtaes.” 
The Queen’s jewels would be safer under “ a Sepoy 
guard or a Sepoy sentry, than if committed to the 
care of European soldiers.” Nbtft as to meeting the 
soldiers of another army, here is a significant 
passage:— ’ 

“l^iaco the invasion of Russia 1^ Napoleon, we have Ijeett 
aooustomSd to hear a good deal ol’(k!i98aok troops,. and of'ffns 
advantages possessed by an ansy ''^eU-piovidedt with the^. 
We saw. them in the Urimea, BtA.kti trike Mtm 

are better twniea, and in men, mpimjtM op, 

much better hprpes. Should ^ “ aejt 
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Einopean war, we could eaail^r Mud 10,000 of them from India, 
wlxid^ added to the 6,000 British Mbres we oould put in the 
field, wonld form a ver/ imposiD|f oavalry force.** 

Here is the contingendj he dealt with, presented 
bj himself, from an earlier deliyeranoe. The Indian 
cavalry has improved since 1878, it has had more 
service, and it is now probably equal to any there is 
in Europe. The change of opi^on on Lord Wolseley’s 
part is inexplicable. The second judgment, when 
contrasted with ^e first, compels me to think that 
the former was delivered in a pet. It was mere 
headiness. He wanted to extinguish Mr. Oaine, to 
fly another eccentricity in the air, and he stopped at 
nothing. 

I turn now to the question of infantry. Here, 
again, we can appeal to the calm writer from the 
petulant witness. He praised the native Infantry in 
1878, as well as the native cavalry. “The native 
infantry we could draw from India would be 
practically unlimited.’ ’ Others beside himself thought 
so then, if opinions are modified now. The quotation 
proceeds: — “No European troops are such good 
marchers, and all who have learned, from personal 
experience with them in action” (Lord Koberts 
would endorse this, from a further and later ex- 
perience than Lord Wolseley’s) “ to appreciate their 
fighting v^ue, will agree with me in thinking that 
our recent discovery of how willing, nay anxious, our 
Indian army is to fight in this hemisphere, will 
enable EnglanA to re-occu^ the military position she held 
in the estimation of the world at the beginning of the cen- 
tury.*' Here we have Lord Wolseley, after the battles 
between Germany and France, regarding our Indian 
army as the reserve of the British army, as enabling 
us to hold our position amidst European conflicts. 
1 am glad to be able to cite another authority on this 
point. Sir John Strachey wrote, in 1888, {India^ p. 64) 

‘*Bat it would be difficult to find in amy country finer 
fighting material than that furnished by Grlkhas, Sikhs, and 
Pathans, and there is hardly any practical limit to the number 
of excellent troops that, in case of necessity, we could at short 
notice raise from the martial races of nortnem India. At the 
present time there are probably not less than 60,000 to 60,000 
men in the native army equal to the troops of any European 
State, and fit to take their places in buttle by the side of 
British soldiers.” 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the services our 
native Indian soldiers have rendered in Afghanistan, 
in Egypt, in Burma, in Chitral, and elsewhere. 
Lord Wolseley, in his pique, forgot all about them. 
He forgot what the Bengal army did in the Mutiny. 
It is true he has since, under some kind of pressure, 
issued a emmunique^ in which he states that “ the 
Commander-in-Ohief entertains the highest opinion 
of the flighting qualities and eflOlciency of the Indian 
army,” and mat he refers to his 1878 opinion of 
the Indian cavalry. But, in his final sentence, he 
harks back to his evidence before the Commission, 
saying, that “ for the puriK>Bes lor which it exists ” 
(is for purely Indian defence !) “ the Indian army is 
as p^eot as it can be.” This oorreotioa amounts to 
litM.'^ It doss not remove the unpleasant impression 
that all the tine he was giving w evidemee he was 
sne^g at Indian officers of me^^^tish may who, 
he' said, ^^knew very litUe oi (d»0 organisation of 
fhre Imjiiriai'anny an over the wtndd r And that he 
was espeeialiy comparing himseU in private, with 


Lord Boberts, to the detriment of the latter, It was 
a most unfortunate exhibition of a narrow and 
pettish spirit. It was a defiance of gen^ opinion, 
of experience, and of Imperial courtesy. In fact, 
nothing in the history of our connection with India 
has ever been said more calculated to gite offence, 
to wound the spirits of brave men, to excite the 
pleasure of our enemies, or to weaken the bonds of 
brotherhood and affection which have been growing 
and strengthening between the British and the 
Indian armies, the people who tenderly call Yictoria 
“ Queen,” and the people who joyfimy salute her 
as “Empress.** 


AN OPPOBTUNITY FOB BEVI8ION. 


By a. Ntody. 


Mr. Justice Prinsep, whose full term as one of the 
judges of the High Oourt of Bengal has just expired, 
has been specially retained by the Government of 
India to revise the Civil and Criminal Procedure 
Codes which were passed in 1882, and have, since 
that year, been the subject of several amending 
Acts. There are some matters in respect of which 
there have been conflicting decisions by the various 
High Courts in India, others in resp'ect of which, 
owing to the loose wording of the sections, it has 
been found impossible to give eflect to the iatentions 
of the Legislature. In some instances, moreover, 
the law as it now stands needs alteration, on the 
ground of its operating unfairly or harshly against 
one of the parties to a suit. 

In the last-mentioned class may be included the 
law relating to the execution of decrees in cases of 
restitution of conjugal rights. When the British 
Government took into its own hands the responsi- 
bility for administering justice in the newly annexed 
territories, it publicly aonounced that in all questions 
regarding succession, inheritance, marriag$,or caste, 
or any religious usage or institution, the Muhammadan 
law, in cases where the parties were Muhammadans, 
and the Hindu law, in cases where the pftfrties were 
Hindus, should form the rule of decision ^^apd in the 
absence of suoh law the Court would be guided by 
considerations of justice, equity, and good^bnsoienoe. 
This declaration was solemnly couflrmj^ by pro- 
visions which are to be found in va,^iiou8 enactments : 
in Begulation IV. of 1793, sec. 16, so^ffar as the 
Mofussil was concerned, and in the 8ev4ral statutes 
passed in the reign of G**orge III. constituting the 
Supreme Courts so far as related to Presidency 
towns of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras, the said 
provisions being reafliripea in the Letters Patent 
granted to these Courts. Though still professing to 
be guided W these principles, as a matter of fact 
the British Government departed considerably 
from the lines originally mid down. The existing 
law relating to tim restitution of conjugal rights 
furnishes a notable case in point. 

The Iqw kn it stands at present is to b® found in 
sec. 260 of the Civil Procedure Code, i^d is us 
Ic^ws: , / 

“When the party sgsinst whem a decree for thespeo’flo 
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peifoniiaiKM of a oootraot, or for rortitation of conjugal rights 
.... haa been made, baa bad an opportimitv of obeying the 
decree or injunction, and has wilfully failed to obey it, the 
decree mav be enforced by bU imprieonment or by the attach- 
ment of ma property, or by both.’’ 

It is assumed that any of her Majesty’s Indian 
subjects can institute a suit for restitution of conjugal 
rights, and the penalty for non-performance of a 
decree in such a case is laid down to be imprison- 
ment, etc. But it is a curious fact that before 1877 
no positive provision with regard to this matter can 
be found in any legislative enactment. It seems as 
if the Legislature was afraid of rousing the suscepti- 
bilities of Hindus and Muhammadans by dealing 
with questions connected with their marriage law, 
with which (amongst other subjects) the Govern- 
ment professed, as it still professes, that it had no 
desire to interfere. But, most opportunely for the 
Legislature, the Courts of Justice, and notably the 
J udicial Committee of the Privy Council, came to its 
aid, and cleared the way for the introduction of the 
present stringent provisions, which are a blot on the 
Indian statute law. 

The first case decided by the Privy Council was 
that of Ardaatr Cursetji v. Piroibyi (6 M.I.A. 348), 
where it was held that 

A suit for the restitution of conjugal rights (which is 
strictly an eoclsiastical proceeding) cannot, consistently with 
the principles and rules of ecclesiastioal law, he applied to 
parties who are Parsis— ».c., non-Christians, and therefore the 
Bombay High Court, in the exercise of its ecclesiastiuHl juris- 
diction, bad no power to entertain such a suit.” 

But the judgment added these significant remarks : 

*^The Civil Courts in India can bend their administration 
of justice to the laws of the various suitors who seek their aid. 
They must have some laws and customs which provide certain 
remedies, and these remedies the Civil Court might administer.” 

The Privy Council thus gave an implied sanction 
to the Civil Courts in India to entertain such suits, 
and to exercise a certain latitude in ascertaining 
what were the laws and customs of each community 
which would justify the exercise of such jurisdiction. 
This decision was followed in 1867 by what is known 
as the Shumsulnma liegim Case (11 Moore, I. A , 551), 
which was an appeal from the judgment of the High 
Court of Bengal, refusing to exercise jurisdiction m 
a suit for the restitution of conjugal righte where 
the parties were Muhammadans. The Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council held that 

A Mussulman husband may institute a suit in the Civil 
Courts of> J^dia^for a doclaration of his right to the possession 
of his wifeTand for a senteucp that she rtturn to cohabitution ; 
and that suit must be determined aeoordiiig to the principles of 
Muhammadan law. . . . DisobedWoe to the order of the Court 
directing the wife to return to opliwitation would seem to fall 
witbin the 200th section of tnif|Civil Procedure Code and to 
bo enforceable only by imprisonment, or attachment of property, 
or both.” ; 

On tha strosgth of tbase authorities suits for the 
restitution of conjugal rights began to be instituted 
in the ordinary course in', the Civil Courts of India, 
and in 1877 the Legislatiire became emboldened to 
put on the Statute Book the provision quoted above, 
whioh, removed all doubts as to the power of the 
(Snl Courts to try such splits. 

But it would seem that the J udicial Committee of 
the Privy Oounoil was not free from inconsistency. 


For though in the case of Ardasir CurMfji v. Pir&shyi 
it ruled that the High Court of Bombay had no 
power in the exercise of its Ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
to entertain a suit for the restitution of conjugal 
rights where the parties were non- Christians, yet it 
adjudged to the Indian Civil Courts the duty of 
redressing a wrong which had been declared as such 
only by the Ecclesiastical Law of England, and not 
by the Civil Law either of England or of any other 
country. In England a suit for restitution of con- 
jugal rights was not part of the English Common 
Law or English Equity, but was peculiar to the 
Ecclesiastical Courts. It is not to be found in the 
American law. “Closely as the Americans,” says 
Mr. J ustice Melhill, “ have in general followed the 
English law, they have deliberately excluded from 
their system the suit for the restitution of conjugal 
rights.” The French law “ has no process for oom- 
pelling cohabitation of discordant couples.” The 
Scotch enjoin “ adherence,” but not “reunion.” 
The Muhammadans look upon marriage as a purely 
civil contract. The obligations which arise after 
marriage are laid down in detail. To be consistent, 
when the Civil Courts order a wife to resume co- 
habitation, they ought to bo prepared to enforce 
these obligations. There is, in truth, absolutely 
nothing in the spirit or the general principles of 
Muhammadan law to support the inference that it 
contemplated that a suit by one party could be 
brought against another for the restitution of con- 
jugal rights. The decision of the High Court of 
Bengal in the Shmmlnma Case was, therefore, in 
strict accordance with Muhammadan law when it 
held that the proper remedy, if there is one, is the 
denial of maintenance to a rebellious wife, or at 
most a suit for damages. But the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, acting under the in- 
fluence of the Ecclesiastical law of Eagland, held 
otherwise, thonigh the reasoning of their Lordships 
is curious. They could cite no express authority on 
the point, because none existed. But they argued 
that the Muhammadan law strongly favoured the 
husband — he can dissolve the marriage tie at his 
will, and whilst the marriage subsists tlie husband’s 
power is considerable— and therefore that the hus- 
band had a right to sue his wife to resume cohabita- 
tion. But how if a Muhammadan wife were the 
plaintiff in a suit for restitution of conjugal rights ? 
This reasoning would scarcely hold good in her case. 
It would in fact go to show that she was not entitled 
to a privilege accord e 1 to her husband. But such a 
result the Judicial Committee of course never for a 
moment contemplated. 

' With the Hindus marriage is a religious ordinance. 
The duties are religious, and enforced by religious 
machinery. The only case contemplated by law is 
that of a wife deserting her husband, and the only 
penalty laid down is a fine to the king. But no 
provision is made that the king shall order her to go 
back to her husband, nor do any of the treatises on 
Hindu law contemplate or aanction proceedings in 
Court to force a wife to resume cohabitatiou. 

It is therefore evidwit that the Civil Oourto in 
India are acting in diveeteoBtravention of Hindu 
and Muhammadan law when they entertain suits by 
members of these religions Ihr the restitution or 
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coajtiigAl'riglits,> aod morcioy^' that the GoTernxaent 
is mit undertpokXo ba» guidiKi i^ . oases reUtizig 
to marriage by tke lawe wbioh appertain to these 
comtnuaities. True, it might be .urged that the 
Courts are influenced by considerations of equity 
atid .g$K>d oonscienoe, or in other words by principles 
of natural justice. But it would be as well to (bop 
the legal Action that the Courts base their decisions 
upon the precepts to be found in Hindu or Muham- 
madan jurisprudence. The matter resolves itself 
into the question whether it is desirable, for the ends 
of justice, that the Civil Courts should have juris- 
diction to try these matrimonial cases ? And although, 
on the one hand, it may be conceded that in certain 
cases it is desirable, on the other hand it ought to bo 
admitted that these proceedings are really the shadow 
of similar proceedings which had their origin in the 
Ecclesiastical Courts of England. We should then 
have some clear notion as to what the law is which 
ought, to govern such cases. 

Now, if the principles of ecclesiastical law are to 
be applied at all, they ought to be applied in their 
integrity. No Court in England would for a moment 
countenance the idea of giving a decree for the 
restitution of conjugal rights unless it was proved 
that the party complained against had of his, or her, 
free will consented to the solemnisation of the 
marriage. Yet what do we And in India P-^a girl 
nmrried in tender years to a man with whom she 
has never lived as his wife, being ordered by the 
Civil Courts to surrender herself to him, stranger 
though he really is, and although s1\e may have 
the most cordial dislike for him. In the famous 
Eukbmabai case, had not the matter been otherwise 
settled, it was possible for the Bombay ILigh Court 
to pass such an order. And what if the order had 
been disobeyed ? The defendant would have been 
liable under section 260 of the Civil Procedui’o Code 
to be imprisoned in the common gaol. 

When the Eukhmabai case was being heard by 
the Bombay High Court, the feelings of the educated 
classes in India were intenselv roused against this 
iniquitous provision in the Civil Procedure Code, 
and so. great was the agitation that Lord Lansdowne, 
then Viceroy of India, took notice of it, and in 1890 
publicly admitted the need of amending a law which 
he called ** an excrescence grafted from an extra- 
neous jpisprudenoe.” An opportunity soon pre- 
sented itself to the Government when the Bill for 
amending certain sections in the Civil Procedure 
Code was before the Council. A clause modifying 
the law so far as to make it a matter of discretion 
for the Court to enforce, or not to enforce, such a 
decree by imprisonment, was introduced. The Hindu • 
judges of the several High Courts pronounced in 
favour of this amendment. The Central Muham- 
madan Aaeooiation. of Bengal was equally desirous 
of relaxing^ the rigour of the law, and there was 
nlmost a conssneus of opinion so far as the educated 
classes .werfj^^acemed. Yet the Sdact Committee 
threw out&e olanse on the ground that they were 
unwilling to rouae^the susce^bilitiaa of the people, « 
who, iwds said, were not yet ripe such ti change 
in;the as if the existing law were a cherished 
heirlooln of the Hindus and Uubammadane wUoh. 
they, had mherited from their ancestors, instead of 


its being' a palpaUa importation from the eoda^ 
siastidellaiw of England;! 

Nktt(raBy,ia law so obnoxious is seldom enfofcedi; 
Happily there are not many caseain whicih application, 
is made for punishing by imprisonment a recusant 
wife. The instincts of the people -revolt againet 
measures not sanctioned by their own laws. But a 
few months ago a case of this kind arose in Karachi, 
which the presiding judge disposed of in a curious 
way. He remarked — 

“ There is soipclhing extremely repugnant to one’s idjeaa of 
propriety, indeed, of mere decency, in insistinjg on a woman’s 
returning to a roan whom she hates, and of Mttj>ri80ning her 
like a criminal if she does not go hac*k to him in accordance 
with the Court’s decree ; and in the. famous case of Rukhmabai, 
though a decree was given to her husband, I do not think that 
niatlers were pushed so far as imprisoning her for disobedience 
to the decree.” 

Accordingly the judge got over the difficulty by 
ruling that the word may ” in Sec. 260 ^ave him 
a discretionary power either to order imprisonment 
or not to a party disobeying the order to resume 
cohabitation. 

In conclusion, it would appear to bo established 
that suits for the restitution of conjugal rights are 
foreign to the instincts of the people of India ; that 
they have their basis in, and have been imported 
from, tho Ecclesiastical Courts of England ; that 
they have been extended to cases not contemplated 
by the Ecclesiastical Courts of England, to 
persons who were not consenting parties to the 
marriage tio; and that imprisonment for disobedience 
to a decree in such cases is repugnant to the feelings 
of the people. Mr. Justice Prinsep and Mr. 
Chalmers, the Legal Member of Council, who are 
now engaged in revising the Civil Procedure Code, 
-would (lo well to take this matter into their serious* 
consideration, and it is earnestly hoped thn^,Jhey 
will embody in the new Bill provision^, '.irhw 
•will leave it to tho discretion of tho Cou^ to give 
or to withhold a decree against pei^^l^.. whose 
marriage was contracted when they unable to 
give their free consent to such marriage,iMid (J) will 
abolish altogether the existing power to |^orce such 
a decree by imprisonment. 


THE DEBATE ON THE ‘‘INDIAN fXJDGET.’' 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: . 
REVOLT AGAINST OFFICIAL OPTIMISM, 


We reproduce below extracts from the Eaglidti 
press referring to the recent debate on the Indian 
Budget, as it is rather, i^iaocurately termed. It 
would bo easy, if space permitted, to increase the 
number of favourable — and, of course, of unfavour- 
able-opinions. On the whole, it may be said, 
without rashness, that signs are not wanting to 
show that in British piudic opinion therO is a 
growing revolt against offleiol optimlsrh in' Indlhn; 
affaita. ^ ^ 

“Taxaticw has EEAcram 

** Itia^weU to redise the eaterikos ladlli/haa made Ai 
Qrdwr to convw^ defieit into siuepluii The psssoat and tM 
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pwst Sddbetaiy til State lihowed theme^veti alive to this aspeet 
of the case. It is not only a qnestioii til new import duties on 
the middle dasses and of a salt tax raised to a very heavy rate 
upon the poory it is also a question of local cesses and rates 
wmch do not enter into Imperial finance) and which are there- 
fore seldom heard of in Parliament) hut whioh sometimes press 
with greater severity than the Imperial taxes oh the people. 
The important State paper hy the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Pengal) to whioh we lately nailed attention, forms the true 
complement to Thursday oveniug’s debate. India is solvent. 
In regard to a very large part of her public debt she can show, 
as Sir Henry Fowler pointed out, ample assets in the shape of 
railways and reproductive works. In return for her annual 
exwndituro she enjoys a poace and prosperity never known 
tinqer a previous rule. Yet these facts should not make us 
forget that she has to maintaiu her aolveney, and to pay for 
her peace and prosperity by a taxation which her Imperial and 
provincial financiers alike declare to have reached the limits of 
safety. As her resources develop those limits will in time 
extend. The difficulty is to prevent the inerpsao of Indian 
public burdens from exceeding the rate of Indian industrial 
progress.” 


“A Dismal Faiice.” — Daihj Km'9, 

Before this eventful Session coioe.s to an cud, and the 
weary supporters of the stroTigpst Oovernment of modem times 
can depart to the moors, the Indian Budget has liad to l>o 
squeezed in somehow. But uho can's about it r' Not, it would 
seem, the Legislative Council nf India, who poHslu'd it oil last 
March in something less than 1,wo sittings, vitbout a division 
and without amendment. Not, we imagine, the House of 
Commons, where Sir J. Westland’s handiwork M-rved to empty 
the bfuiches at the oleventli hour of an expiring Session. Yet 
sc'mehody, one cannot help thinking, must bn interested in 
a financial statement, wliicli, among other tritles, provides for 
an expenditure of more than nine hundred and seventy millions 
of rupees. It is usual, no doubt, for Englishmen to render 
these big totals less formidable to tlie eyo and the ear hy 

writing and talking in terms of “Ilx.” — , which, in 

happy days gone by, were practically the eqnmient of a C. 
But the Indian rayat. docs not (-.omit like that. People are less 
glib obont ‘‘ten.s of rujx'c.s” in a country wlioro the average 
income is estimated, not without authority, at something under 
twenty -five rupees a year. Perhaps one of the reasons why 
tho Houmo of Commons finds the annual discus.Kion on the 
Indifin Budget such a disinal farce is that it docs not, in any 

true sense, oiscusa tho Budget at. all WIicu it is said 

that tho Inciian Budget <!onieH bc'fore the House of Common'*, 
all that is meant, — <'r. st ul) events, all that is ti*uo- is that the 
House of Commons is invited to accept the totals shown in tho 
closed accounts for the year before last.” 


* ‘ Exchange CANi^OT uk made the ScATEao.U’.” — T^ailif Chronicle. 
< ’ “Omitting inluor differenees, there are two opposite cx- 
planatioiis of the einbarrassnnuits of Indian financo. One is 
that the Government of India is inclined to ext.rav(ig.i,nce, and 
espeoittlly in military matters ; the othir is that the fell in the 
exchange value of the rupi’c is tho fons et m vjo mali. It i.s 
hardly necessary to say that tho former view does iiot find 
favour with the Government of India. Now in 18^>o-G ex- 
change turned out much better than was expected, and in tho 
current year, 189(i-7, there w^oras every prospect of this gtxsl 
fortune .bcing‘*7Maititained. In his Budgtfl- for 1895-6 the 
Indian FifiaApe Minister had to make provision for an expendi- 
ture of Rx. 13, 250, 000 on exchange, besides largo sums ior 
exchange compensation aud tho sterling pay of tho British 
troops. The revised estimate for 1895-6, aud the budget 
estimate for 1896-7, show totals well under Kx.l2,00(bn()0 ; 
while a^g^er, through the improvement in exchange, there 
ts fl lotatlt dd expenditUi'G of over Rx. 1,600,000 in 1895‘'b) and 
ol.ow Bx. 1,760,000 in 18li6-7. 'rhis time, at any rate, ex- 
^liBgis c&uaot be made tlie scapegoat. We tinm, then, to the 
expenditure on the yOmittlng «3tcli«nge, the cost of tlio 
•my was" In 1804-6, 'iU««8,9OO,O0O (about Rx. 400,000 lesw 
than In 18ft3-4>'f inMlii®wdget ler 18f95-6 it was estimated 
•t' Bx. 10,md<K) Rx.460,000 !) ; in the revised 

ertteiatelbr 189^-6 it has grown to Rx. 20,760,000 

and for the current- year, with no cmtrai 
expedition to swell the total, it is 20,300,000. In two 


years Rx. 1,400,000 has been added to the annual cost of the 
army, apart from the sum spent on the Chitral expedition.” 


‘‘Room fob Many Economies.”— Guardian. 

“ Lord George Hamilton for some reason or other, felt it 
necessary to dwell on this embarrassing feature of Indian finance 
{te. exchange). He repeatedly warned the House that oaloula- 
tions as regards future Budgets must continue to some extent 
guess-work so long as tho Indian Government is liable to such 
sudden and disasterous falls in the exchange as that which 
occurred in I80i-6. No doubt there are authorities who will 
hold that the Secretary of State has exaggerated the infiuenoe 
of this adverse feature in Indian finance, to tho neglect of otheb 
avoidable drains on the rcHourccs of India. He certainly spoke 
in more eulogistic toms of tbe system of control over expendi;- 
ture in India, which he considers to be morn efiicacioas than in 
this country, than even Indian finance authorities like Sir Davul 
Barbour and Sir William Wedderbum have been in tho habit 
of employing; and. without pretending there is no room for 
improvrsment in this country, we may take leave to doubt 
whether, even apart from the policy of military adventure Of 
which the Chitral expwll’iou was an illustration, there is not 
room for many oconomicH in the admin istral ion of Indian with- 
out any sacrilice of effici<‘iicy. Leaving this question on one 
side for tlie present, however, it may bo that Lord George 
Hamilton had his own rr'nsons for apecially pressing on tue 
attention of the House l ist night tho disadvantages of a tluctu- 
ating exchange.” 


“ The Enormous Tnceka.se in Civil and Military Ex- 
PKNDiTUKB.” — J)ailj} Chronicle. 

“The total increase (jis compared with 1881 -6) iu expendi- 
ture of Rx. 11,150,060 is made up as follows : — 

Collection of Revenue and Civil Sorvioos 
generally .. .. .. •• •• Rx. 7,600,000 

Military Services 8,500,000 


Increased cost of Govertiment (Exoh. 

R.<. 5,6.0, 000) 16,000,000 

Debt and Commercial Services (J'lxch. 

Rx. 4,700,000) — 650,000 

Famine Grant and Riulway Construction —1,200,000 


Net increase as above .. .. .. Rx. 14,150,000 

“The Finanoiaii Po.sition. 

“ A f.'iir st.ilemrnl of the improvement or deterioration in 
the financial posiiu»Ti maybe arrived at by taking the differeuee 
betweon the simu of the itnprovements and the sum of tho 
dctcrioraiiuuH iu both icv. riuo and expenditure. Tho account 
then stands thus : 

“ iMPiuiVEMEN r. — 1 884-5—1896-7 . 

Natural iucrease in J«iud aud Forest Rc- ' 

vcime Rx. 4,500,000 

Natural im-rease from Taxes . , . . 4,750,000 

Incrc.ase from Tributes .. .. .. 200,000 

Increased expeiidiiure under Debt and 

Commercial Services . . . . . . 


060,000 


Total ImprovcTiicnt . . ^ . 

“ DETErJOEATioN.— 1884-5 

Increased Tnxntum, Land 

„ Taxe.s 

Lops of Opium R.' venue 

Increased co.st of Civil Services . . 

„ Military Servicea 
Diminished provision against Famine, etc 

Total Deteriorntion - 

Deduct Iinprovcmont 


.. Rx. 10, 100,000 
1896-7 

.. Rx. 600,000 
6,000.000 

1.550.000 

7.500.000 

8 . 600.000 
1,200,000 


Rx, 26,260,000 
10 , 100,010 


Net Deterioration Rx. 16,160,000 

0 this large deterioration In twelve years of ^.16,150,000, 
MsWe cLnot be prcperly said to have conteibuted much 
,^«none.tWrd-namdx.,:to..5,«00.00^ 

► the enormous increase m ciotI and mflitsry if 

6! would find an adequate cause for ihese tremendous figures. 
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I3n>uir Opikiov oar Militasy ExpoNDiruBis.— Dai/y Ifhat, 

** Tho surplus was due to an unexpected saving on exchange. 
.But for this windfall^ there would have been a deficit. As it 
is, the Government of India partially restores the famine 
ilnsurance Fund, which had be^ suspended, and makes Lord 
Geoi^ Hamilton’s clients in Lancashiro a present of five 
■twilUftna of mpees. The present Qnvemment also, reversing 
the policy of their predecessors, have oooupied Chltral, regard- 
less of expense and of Lord Elgin’s proclamation. Mr. Balfour 
assured an audience at Glasgow last November that the cost of 
this operation would be * absolutely insimificant.’ Perhaps he 
was thinking of the preliminary estimate of 1,500,000 rupees. 
Sir James Westland, who remarks significantly that ^the 
.financial statement is not the place in which to defend the 
-policy of the expedition or the occupation which has followed 
It,’ shows that it has cost India 672,000 rupees in the accounts 
of 1894-95, 16,476,000 rupees in the revised estimate of 1895-96, 
and a further sum of 200,000 rupees in 1896-97. To these 
amounts have to be added a sterling expenditure of jC 16,000 
and a * legacy of permanent expenditure in the occupation of 
Chitral and of its communications,’ estimated for 1 896 -97 at 
2,317,000 rupees. Needless to say, this expenditure has been 
much criticised in India, where educated opinion ascribes the 
chronic embarrasinnents of the Government not to loss by 
exchange, but to overgrown military expenditure.” 

** Indian Accounts not * Ideally Pebfect.’ 

** Sir William Wedderbum’s amendment illustrates the views 
of many who think that the salvation of India is to bo found 
in Parliament. His proposal for a Select Committee of the 
House to review the Indian accounts year by year would 
unquestionably bring them under a scrutiny more exact than 
the present Indian Budget debate in Parliament pretends to. 
But such a scrutiny, if it is to be of value, must. 1)6 a scuriiny 
of Indian finance rather than of Indian accounts. We may 
not quite literally accept Mr. Cohen’s certificate that the 
present system of Indian accounts is ideally perfect.” Yet 
any one whose business it has been to study the question will 
agree with him that the Indian accounts are as clear and 
business-like a statement of the foots as is likely to bo obtained. 
It is certainly a more clear and business-like presentment than 
a Select Committee of the House could hope to supply. ^ Sir 
Henry Fowler was justified in protesting against the idea 
that a mass of figures was thrown on the Table of tho House 
without anything to guide members as to their meaning. It 
would be more correct to say that every member of tho House 
has had in his possession a clear and detailed explanation of 
the Indian accounts for many weeks before the Indian Budget 
debate comes on. It is this circumstance which tends in no 
jgnall measure to take the vitality out of the^ debate for many 
of the most practical members, and to explain the thin 
attendance at it.” 

' ** All-Devouiuno Mti-itaey Expenditure. 

“ When, therefore, Sir James Westland invites us to rejoice 
with him over his Budget Estimate, we look at this all- 
devouring military expenditure, we look at the neglect of 
education and public works, we observe the declaration of 
successive Secretaries of State that the union of judicial and 
executive functions— of judge and detective— in India is only 
continued l)ecause of financial straits, and wo reply that it is 
one thing to govern a country and another thing to balance its 
books. We look, also, at the famine insurance fund which, 
after frequent suspension— on one occasion, when ‘ exchange 
compensation allowance’ was granted by Anglo-Indian 
officers to themselret — is now only partially restored. Yet 
when the new taxation was imposed to create the fund it was 
officially stated that ‘ no desire to cany out any administra- 
tive improvement, however urgent, or any fiscal reform, 
however wise, would tempt the Government to neglect this 
sacred trust.’ Sir James Westhmd, thawkg to an unexpected 
saving on exchange, fonnd himself at the beginning of tliis 
year with a little money to the good. How did ho employ 
it P Bid he suggest that detectives should no longer act as 
judges P Bid he make a grant for education ? Bid he reduce 
the salt tax P Bid he remit some part of the oppressive rents 
exacted by the Government of India P Not a bit of it. At 
the bidding of Lord George Hamilton he financed the occupa- 
tion of Chitral, and so rearranged the cotton duties for the 


benefit of Lancashire as to mvolve a net lose of Bz. 600, OOO 
per annum to the Indian revenues.” 

” Beoeless Official Orninsic.”— BaiZy Chronxele, 

** The statement whioh Iiord George Hamilton made to the 
House yesterday afternoon was more remarkable for wbat it 
left out tban for what it contained. About three weeks ago, 
when commenting on the Indian financial statement, we ven- 
tured to hint that certain foots worthy of attention would not 
receive due prominence in the Indian Secretary’s Budget 
speech. We then pointed out that since 1893-94 — only three 
years ago— there has been an increase of expenditure (not 
counting exchange, that whippiug-boy of the Indian Govern- 
ment) of over one and a-half millions, of which more than one 
million w'os under the head of “Army” ; that half a million had 
been diverted from the Famine Fund, and that Bx. 2,890,000 
of fresh taxation had been imposed. So far as the Army is 
oonoerned, if tho comparison be made with 1894-6— only two 
years ago — there has been an inorease under this head alone of 
nearly one and a-half millions, again without exchange. Yes- 
terday we published a detailed analysis of the^ Indian financial 
position compared W'4»h what it was twelve years ago. That 
analysis showed in figures beyond the reach of controversy 
that a very serious deterioration hud taken placo in Indian 
finance in recent years. Heavy additional taxation, heavy loss 
under certain heads of revenue, heavy increase in civil and 
military expenditure, reduced expenditure on famine insurance 
— these are notorious matters which no official ingenuity otm 
describe as other than a cumulative worsening of the financial 
position. In tho face of facts such as these, Lord George 
Hamilton’s review of the situation was an extraordinary exhi- 
bition of rockless official optimism.” 

“ ANULO-lNDrAN CoiiPLAOENCY.” — Star. 

“ It is to be regretted that Lord G. Hamilton — who reversed 
the ordinary procedure yesterday — was not able to accept Sir 
W. Wedderbum’s amendment, for the annual scrutiny of the 
Indian accounts by the methods, mutatu mutandis^ which we 
apply to our own. Mr. Bhownaggree, whose speeches rather 
unpleasantly indicate a desire to run with the hare and bunt 
with the hounds, called attention to the scandalous union, in 
one and tho same official in India, of the functions of magistrate 
and constable, judge and detective, court of appeal and public 
prosecutor. 'The only avowed pretext for tho system is the 
expensiveness of reforming it. But how does that square 
W'ith Lord G. Hamilton’s words of consolation P Hr. Bhown- 
aggree’s position with reference to the India Oifioe and the 
Tory party suggests, by contrast with Mr. Badabhai Naoroji’l^ 
a parody of Kipling : — 

Oh ! it’s ‘ black man ’ this, and ' black maii^ that, and 
‘ bliick man ’ all the day ; 

But it’s ‘learned friend Bhownaggree,’ when he give* 
his pals away. 

Lord G. Hamilton propounds the truly remarkable theory that 
the only standard by which British rule in India may he 
judged is the standard of the rule which it snperaededor whibh 
might take its place. Has Anglo-Indian oomplaceuoy really 
come to this ? Surely there is another standard — the standard 
of our own conception of duty — of what we ttwe to ourselves.” 

“The most Satispactoey fob Many Ykabs.” — 

St, JaiMo'9 Gazette. ; 

The Indian Budget statement last -night was the most 
lltisfactory that has been submitted for many years. Bevonue 
ii increasing and expenses are being kept well in hand, so 
that Lord George Hamilton, who is not much of an optimist, 
was able to state that the last year had been ‘ a very remark- 
able’ one, and that there were hopes that it marked the 
commencement of a new fioanoial era. The gross accounts 
show a surplus of Rx. 1,604,000, and the revised estimates a 
surplus of Rx. 906,200. Eonnomies have been efleeted in 
many quarters, and there is, a general advance under most 
heads of revenue. For the financial year 1806-97 the estimated 
surplus is Rx. 463,000, in spite of an increase in the famine 
fund reserve, and some additional expenditura for special 
purposes on the army. For the first time sinoe 1891 Hie 
Indian Secretary is alw to showaeurplus for each of the three 
years with whioh he deals, and,,'M Lord George said, ** What 
makes the surpluses more satisfactory is the fact that they axe 
honest surpluses and that tke total expenditure has beeis 
defrayed without a loan.” 
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LOED G, HAMILTON’S OPTIMISM. 

Lord Georoe Ha:iiilton, at tho close of the character- 
istic speech which he delivered on August 13th, on 
the motion to go into Gommittee on the East India 
Be venue Accounts, observed that no Secretary of 
.State had ever performed that duty without being 
impressed by the immense range of subjects with 
which he had to deal, and the multiplicity and com- 
plexity of the questions on which he was asked to 
give an opinion. The remark suggests at least two 
obvious reflections. In the first place, it seems odd 
that so large and complex a subject should be 
3?legated to a solitary evening in the last week of 
^^e Session. In the second place, it is no doub' 
true that a Secretary of State, having so many 
subjects tb qhoose from, is tempted to select those 
which are the easiest — those upon which, with the 
least expenditure of trouble, there is the greatest 
opportunity of being plausible. But one of the 
chief tests of a Minister’s fitness for his office con- 
eists predisely in thfji^^extent to which ho overcomes 
temptations of this kind. The temptation is, of 
oourse, all the greater when he knows beforehand 
that his audience will be meagre and not greatly 
interested, and that he may count ,upon the aid of 
the Front Opposition Bench in denouncing, though 
not perhaps in demolishing, the objections of inde- 
penaent critics. Lord George Hamilto^i. succumbed 


to the temptation. If his raeeoh had been prepared 
for him by the permanent officials at the India Office, 
if he had accepted purely departmental reports 
without scrutiny and without question, and if he had 
contributed to this compost merely a spice of general 
benevolence and optimism, his speech would not 
have been very diti’erent from what it was. We 
look, as some mombors, at any rate, of his audience 
listened, in vain for any hint of a disposition to 
regard Indian finance from the point of view of the 
mass of unrepresented Indian taxpayers — to scruti- 
nise the purposes and the amounts of expenditure 
with the jealous eye of those who bear the burden 
of taxation and realise day by day the disadvantages 
that arise from the neglect of necessary works. To 
say this is not to question the excellence of Lord 
George Hamilton’s intentions in general. Still less 
is it to disparage the admitted benefits of British 
rule in India. The point is that Lord George 
Hamilton, instead of grappling with the really 
crucial and fundamental topics, was content with 
the loss exacting task of summarising the accounts 
from the standpoint of a Treasury official, and 
obscuring difficulties, dangers, and the force of 
adverse criticism under a cloak of optimistic rhetoric. 
Secretaries of State for India are, of course, 
accustomed, in dealing with Indian finance, to look 
chiefly at the bright side. But Lord G. Hamilton's 
optimism was more than usually aggressive and 
pronounced. He talked of a remarkable improve- 
ment ” in the financial condition of India, and of 
the Indian Government’s remarkable frugality and 
** vigorous supervision over expenditure.” He con- 
gratulated the House of Commons upon a series of 
honest surpluses.” Finally, he contrasted the 
‘‘infinite benefits” of British rule in India with 
what he thought fit to describe as its “ infinitesimal 
“ drawbacks.” 

Lord George Hamilton adopted an unusual oourse 
in making his financial statement, not in Committee, 
but on the motion for the Speaker to leave the chair. 
The House, said, had met for the purpose of 
discussing Indian finance, while the amendments of 
which notice had been given were purely academic 
“ in character.” This was an odd pretext for avoid- 
ing inconvenience. The House consisted, when Lord 
George Hamilton rose, of some 22 members, most 
of whom had come to discuss the amendments. One 
of the amendments dealt with a matter which was 
strictly financial, while another dealt with a grievance 
which, according to two successive Secretaries of 
State for India, would have been removed but for 
financial objections. The attention of the House of 
Commons is seldom, and with difficulty, directed to 
Indian questions, and it is a serious thing to tamper 
with the freedom of debate upon the motion to go 
into Committee. If Lord George Hamilton had been 
more candid he would have admitted that the pur- 
pose of his unusual procedure, as it was also the 
purpose of the Government in confining the debate 
to a single day, was to curtail discussion. He began 
his speech with the usual lamentation over the 
** unfortunate consequences of erratic exchange.” 
This bogey has ceased to be plausible. Nor will 
it again become plausible until the Secretary of State 
meets the contention, whiiffi is universally urged in 
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India, and which, as'^we show elseWhai^^ is now 
widely Held in Kn^land; that thh dhronic embarrass- 
loatkts of the Indian OSf^asu^y due, not to loss 
b^ exchange, but to the excessive growth of civil 
and military (especially militsary) ejcpenditure. The 
lamentation was this year eyen‘>znore misplaced than 
usual. Exchange may be erri^c. But its con- 
sequences, far from being unfortunate on this occa- 
sion, are the “honest surpluses” on which Lord 
George Hamilton dwelt with so much pride. In the 
financial year 1 S95-96 the rate of exchange, estimated 
at 18*09fd., was really 13’68d., an increase which, bn 
Lord George Hamilton’s own admission, yielded 
an aggregate improvement of Rx. 1,610,000. As the 
surplus which is now shown in the Revised Esti- 
mates for that year is Rx. 051,400, it does not require 
the omniscience of an “ expert ” to perceive that but 
for the consequences of erratic exchange, there would 
have been a deficit. Lord G. Ilamilton had a good 
deal to say about the restoration of the Famine 
Insurance Firhd. Sir James Westland himself 
admits that the restoration is only “ partial.” Lord 
!G.‘ Hamilton cominittod another grave inaccuracy 
when he raid that the annual payment to the Famine 
Insurance Fund was originally fixed at Rx. 1,500,000. 
If he will refer to Lord Lytton’s Minute of March 
12th, 1878, he will find that the payment was to be 
** at the rate of one and a half millions sterling per 
“ annum.” It is curiotis that a specialiot in exchange 
should overlook so important a difforence. Sir 
James Westland observed, rather significantly, that 
the Financial Statement was not the place in which 
to defend the policy of the Chitral expedition, or the 
occupation which had followed it. Lord U-. Hamilton 
is clearly of a different opinion. His defence, how- 
ever, took the form of the paradox that a .frontier in 
High Asia will load to reduced expenditure. But 
then the Secretary of State is not required to balance 
the accounts. That is a duty which belongs to the 
Finance Minister. 

It is interesting to learn that sinc^ Lord George 
Hamilton has boon at the India Office he has “made 
“ a point ” of reading translations of Indian news- 
papers. Translations are not always so accurate as 
might be desired. Lord G. Hamilton complains of 
the “ acerbity ” of Indian newspapers. They indulge 
— 0 tempora, 0 mores /—in “ general depreciation 
“of pur rule,” Hence the impiety of “attaching 
“ undhe importance to the iiifinitestimaJ drawbacks 
of our rule and ignoring its infinite benefits.” Lord 
G. Hamilton is not the first critic who has denounced, 
and excited Tory cheers by denouncing, the native 

§ reS8 of India. The late Sir Q«orge Cheeney made 
le same mistake— and was corrected for it by Sir 
Riobard Garth, who, like Lord George Hamilton, is 
a Tory, but, unlike Tjord Georgo Hamilton, has been 
Ohief Justice of Bengal. “I can only say,” Sir 
Richard Garth wrote, “that 1 road native papers 
“ myself week after week, and never see anything 
“ thire;at hll approaching sedition, or even disloyalty 
“ or disrespect to British rule. What J do find there, 
“ aiid what I rejoice to find, is thoroughly well- 
“ deserved censtrre of the arbitrary ebndfiot. of many 
of the Gbriofiitoaent officifds. ;I afraid this is 
“ eaaetlj^ the Gorerhiniiffi: wouH trish re- 
‘ jHHws. .1 Consider it a most 'wholesome and sala- 


“ tary means of bnnging .tha misconduot of Govqrn- 
“ ment officers to the notice not only of the Indian 
“ people but of the Courts of Justice.” If Indian 
politicians and joumalists seem to Lord George 
Hamilton]! to lay too much stress upon grievances, 
may not one reason conceivably be that those who 
are set in authority over India lay too little stress 
upon them? May not a Secretary of State con- 
ceivably encourage criticism and objection when his 
annual statement is, from end to end, little else than 
a series of superficial congratulations. To talk 
about remarkable improvements, and honest sur- 
pluses, and the Government’s frugality, as if that 
were the whole of the matter when, as Lord G. 
Hamilton knows, the taxes of India are being 
swallowed up in “harum-scarum” military enter- 
prises while, as Le admits, there are no “taxable 
“ resources that are not now in operation,” is — to 
put the thing on no higher ground — in the last 
degree imprudent. The gross expenditure for 
which provision is made in the Budget Estimate, 
1896-97, amounts to Rx. 97,157,600. Gf this amount 
Rx. 11,156,900 are swallowed up by “direct do- 
“ mahds on the revenue” — in other words, by 
charges in respect of collection — Kx. 15,39 500 are 
absorbed by “ salaries and expenses of civil dopart- 
“ ments,” and Rx. 25,6813,900 are set down for 
“ Army Services,” which, of course, by no means 
represent the total military expend itnro. Meantime 
education is neglected, ])ublic works are starved, en- 
hancements of land revenue havecjreated widespread 
discontent, and the hateful salt- tax, as Lord G. 
Hamilton says, and as oven 8ir H. Fowler is pre- 
pared to admit, “cannot be put higher, because it is 
“ higher now than one could wish it to be.” The 
educated classes in India might be disposed to dwell 
less vehemently upon matters like these if the India 
Office and the Government of India wore less in- 
clined to ignore them or to gloss them over. It ia 
official optimism that tinges liidiaa''|Us^ntent Svith 
the bitterness of de.spair. It is doubt^ss easy to 
maintain, as Lord G- Hamilton dp^i^hat British 
rule in India is better than the rutifi^bich it super- 
seded or the rule which might place. That 

is not the point, and wo are v^^^tlure that public 
opinion in the United Ivingdom^buld hold, in spito 
of Lord G. Hamilton,, thajt thatfis not the standard. 
The standard is what mighv be done, and what, 
therefore, ought to he d^o. For British conceptions 
of duty and self-respeo^"' we need not go to depart- 
mental apologists. B uH even d epartment al apologists 
may be brought to B|^e the unwisdom of butying 
their heads in the sand. 


WANTED: EM'EOXIVE SCRUTINY. 

Sin WitiiiAM WxDD'Eit'BTmN’s^ amendment to the 
motion to go into Committee on the East Indm 
Revenue Accounts tras defeated by amajori^ Of 89 
votes (110—80). The proposal which dt made 
as its authfm said, both 'Simple and nsodmNMie. Its 
merelj^ to seduire tOe <hiore ^eotual 
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means^wMoh ii suggested tom^dsk tlii«h end was the 
appaiatmefit of a^BmeGt Committee to gamine aod 
report upon the East India Accounts -year by year* 
There is^ a Standing Oommittee for the 

regular exiunination of the Public Accounts of the 
United iCingdom. What Sir W. Wedderburn asked 
was that the advantages of such an enquiry might, 
mutatis nmtandia^ be extended to India. The thirty 
members who supported the proposal in the division- 
lobby included Mr^ James Stuart, Mr. Philip Stan- 
hope, Mr. T. M. Healy, and Mr. Michael Davitt. 
The majority against it included Mr. A. J. Balfour, 
Mr. Uerald Balfour, and those distinguished Anglo- 
Indian “experts^*, Mr. Joseph and Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain. It was said of the Duke of Argyll 
a few years ago that he had developed into a 
thorough* going Tory, and that his feudal instincts 
were almost as strong as Mr. Chamberlain’s. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s bureaucratic instincts are now almost 
as strong as Sir Henry l^wler’s. The majority and 
tho minority offer to the student of that most fasci- 
nating of all movements, the course of events, many 
|)omts of contrast. One of tlmm is that most of the 
thirty members who voted vpith Sir W. Wedderburn 
had heard the debate, while nearly all the 110 
supporters who rallied round Lord George Hamilton 
were summoned by tho division-bell from the terrace, 
tho smoking-room, the library, and those private 
rooms where, beyond these voices, there is rest for 
tho jaded Minister. Perhaps, indeed, it would bo 
more accurate to say that these automatic voters, 
who so eloquently and so frequently deprecate the 
introduction of party bias into Indian debates, rallied 
round Sir Henry Fowler. For it was he, and not 
Lord George Hamilton, who replied, or made a 
pretence of replying, to Sir W. Wedderburn. Arch- 
bisJiop Magee said of John Bright that he divided 
his opponents into knaves and fools, with the third 
class of bishops, who united the characteristics of 
both tlie others. It may bo said, without much fom’ 
of contradiction, that the spirit of John Bright is 
not tho spirit of Sir Henry Fowler. If there is one 
thing which gives more evident delight to the mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton than adoring a political 
opponent, it' is denouncing a political ally. This 
amiable characteristic has been so often displayed 
by its owner that tho House of Commons, and the 
public, are now accustomed to it. But it is a pity 
that Sit^ Henry Fowler cannot gratify his disposition, 
nnd fulfil his purposes, without flagrantly misiu- 
terptet&g ^he inatter under discussion. His speech 
in reply to Bit W. Wedderburn was, from first to 
l,a8t, ^relevant because it was based upon a series of 
misconetructioxm. 

No unprejudiced observer believes that the amount 
of time aM attention which the Jlouse of Commons 
now best^s upon tho Indian Accounts is adequate. 
The debates upon the Indian Budget, as it is 

temedill^oflcribed in the Housi^ aa a nuisance and, 
otttdf-fPiB k combination of scandal and farce. Sir 
F. Fo^t«s remark that the Hetise of Commons is 
not^r nidre ofkwdkd than when qp^stiona ariw which 
m of India i^r&^he m- 

there was a full HoUse m February 
dt to:iiear the.debate„and ,hifl. own sonorous 

(ync the cotton duties* . iBnt ifc‘,ia. notonoua 


that) so far as the Hoiisk of Commons was concerned, 
the paramount question on that oooasion was not 
whether the Government of India would hai^e its 
way, but whether Lancashire would triumph and'^e 
Government at home suffer a defeat. Debates hate 
taken place since then upon the cotton duties, thk 
retention of Ohitral, and the deposition of the Mahk- 
raja of Jhalawar. Did not these questions, to men- 
tion no others, aflect tho interests of India? And- 
will Sir Henry Fowler maintain that on these oeoa- 
sions the House of Commons was crowded ? But 
even if his remark had been accurate, it would still 
have been irrelevant. The purpose of Sir W. 
Wedderburn’s amendment was to obtain a more 
systematic and effectual scrutiny of the Indian 
Accounts. The present scrutiny is neither effectual 
nor systomatic. A senes of Blue-books and White- 
jiapers is laid before Parliament, a single evening is 
set apart for a listless debate when the Session has 
roacbod its eleventh hour, and a resolution is sub- 
mitted to the effect that the revenues of India in the 
year ending seventeen mouths ago was so much, and 
the expenditure so much. Lord G. Hamilton said 
that tho amendments of which notice had been given- 
were purely academic in character. One would like 
to know his candid opinion of the belated resolution 
which he himself had to submit. Sir Henry Fowler, 
whose zeal got the better of his discretion, repre- 
sented Sir W. Wedderburn as saying that a mass of 
figures was thrown on the Table of the House 
without anything to guide the House as to their* 
meaning. Sir AV. Wedderburn said nothing of ' the 
kind. Neither he nor anybody else denies that the 
usual papers upon tho Accounts and Estimates are 
presented to Parliament. What tho Chairman of^ 
the Indian Parliamentary Committee said was that 
the House of Commons had no guidance in deciding 
whether the explanations of the Secretary of State 
were, or were eiot, satisfaofco^. The ** Explanatory 
Memorandum,” which was distributed this year only 
two days before tho debate came on, is not always so 
absurdly late. But late or early the << Explanatory 
Memorandum” itself stands in need of explana- 
tion. Undoubtedly one of tho reasons why the 
House of Commons takes so little interest in the 
Indian Budget arises from the obscurity and com- 
plexity of the subject, coupled with the fact that the 
information which is laid before the House is, in 
kind, superficial, and, in ^rm, half-baked. Mr. B. 
L. Cohen’s notions of ‘‘ ideal perfection ” are ot 
interest to only one person in the world. But the 
language employed by Sir Henry Fowler and Lord 
George Hamilton was of the nature of objectione, 
not so much to any particular proposal for the 
scrutiny of the Indian Accounts by the House of 
Commons, as to tho theory that the House of 
Commons should undertake attch a scrutinv at all.- 
The Indian Government, according to Sord G. 
Hamilton, is doing its work w4ll in controlling ei> 
pendituro, and the wisest thing which the House 
OommonS ’oan do is to leave- it alone. But, if ao, 
why coatittue the annual fearee, or^ scandal, of the 
Budget debate ? Why not leaVe^ the whole field of 
finanmai-’ administration, in'^ftod -ao woll aa in* fact, 
to the Government of India 

Sforetaries of State, or aomfr ol them, would no 
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doubt be glad to forego the tedious and futile c^e» 
mony, as they regard it, of the Budget discussion. 
But they have not the |^«rer, though they have the 
disposition, and the point is that, so long as the 
present duty of the House of Commons with regard 
to the Indian Accounts exists, the duty ought to be 
satisfactorily discharged. Sir W. Wedderburn said, 
and said truly, that the people of India complain 
that we neither give them a voice in their own 
afEairs, nor attend to their affairs ourselves. Tet we 
stand to them in a fiduciary relationship, and, as 
Mr. John Morley said at Leeds last June, if the 
members of the House of Commons are anything, 
they are the guardians of the interests of the un- 
represented taxpayers of India. Sir H. Fowler 
implied throughout his speech that Sir W. Wedder- 
bum’s proposal was to confer upon the House of 
Commons control over Indian expenditure identical 
in kind and in decree with its control over British 
expenditure. Sir H. Fowler actually permitted him- 
self to speak of it as a proposal that the House of 
Commons should undertake the control of the whole 
expenditure and policy of the Government of India, 
and a proposal to burden the machinery of Parlia- 
ment with responsibility for all the details of Indian 
administration. Language of this kind was not 
merely extravagant, but also completely beside the 
mark. Sir W. Wedderburn had stated more than 
once that he proposed to lay no new duty upon the 
House of Commons, but only to secure the due dis- 
charge of an existing duty. The Select Committee 
which he suggested was to be formed on the model, 
without slavishly imitating the methods, of the 
Public Accounts Committee. This Committee, 
according to Sir H. Fowler himself, has no more 
control over the expenditure of the .United Kingdom 
than it has over the expenditure of a particular 
railway company. Why, then, did Sir 11. Fowler 
proceed to magnify to such grotesque proportions the 
scope of the proposal contained in the Amendment ? 
Scrutiny of accounts is one thing. Control over 
expenditure is another thing. The purpose of the 
Select Committee proposed by Sir W. Wedderburn 
was, as the terms of his Amendment stated, to 
examine and report on the Indian Accounts for the 
information of Parliament. He suggested that the 
cHef materials for the Committee might be provided 
in a special report on the financial condition of 
India, supplied early in eaeh Session by the Govern- 
ment of India, and based on the debates in the 
Legislative Council. Sir W. Wedderburn added 
that if amendments and divisions on the Indian 
Budget were permitted in the Legislative Council, 
the Committee would have distinct issues to examine 
and report upon to the House of Commons. Such 
were the outlines of a scheme which its author 
offered to lay in fuller detail before the Secretary of 
State, a^id which might well form the basis of an 
improvement ujran the present desultory and ill- 
informed discussion. Sir Charles Dilke, who pointed 
out that a similar proposal had received the support 
of Mr. Fawcett and Lord Bandelph Churchill, advo- 
cated the appointment of a Committee partly on the 
ground that it would elicit facts favourable to the 
Government of India, partly on the ground that it 
would conciliate public feeling in Indm. But it was 


to no purpose. Those who heard, and those who 
took part in, the debate were outvoted by a party 
majority summoned by the party Whips.^ One 
thing, however, is certain. The proposal will sur- 
vive this defeat. Lord G. Hanulton and Sir H. 
Fowler make a great mistake if they imagine that 
the relations of the House of Commons with the 
taxpayers of India can be permanently determined 
by the wishes of the India Office and of bureaucratic 
officials. The final decision lies with British electors 
who are realising more and more their duty to India. 


WORDSWORTH : HIS PRESENT AND 
FUTURE INFLUENCE. ' 


In the parlour of a little inn in one of the remoter 
islands off the west coast of Scotland, a small 
gathering of Englismen wore trying to forget the 
comfortless drizzling rain outside that was the cause 
of their involuntary companionship. Topics started 
under these discouraging circumstances ran a short 
course, but not a merry one ; and intervals of chilly 
silence had become not infrequent when some one 
hit upon the happy expedient of abusing Wordsworth. 
All of the party would have claimed to be men of 
culture, interested in literature and in things of the 
mind; most of them were graduates of some dis- 
tinction. But all save one were agreed in declaring 
that they could see little or nothing to admire in 
Wordsworth, and they were heartily supported by 
the solitary Scotchman present, who, the more to 
commend his opinion to the rest, assured them that 
he Bumetimes wrote versos himself. The one dis- 
sentient felt, like Wordsworth’s poet, “ weak as is a 
“ breaking wave ” in the face of such a oombinod 
and self-confident assault, though for himself he 
was “ contented if he might enjoy ” the things 
which the others did not understand. He knew, for 
instance, that nothing had helped him to fix the 
peculiar and intense oliarm of the region in which 
he was then staying as that simple but exquisitely 
musical couplet of Wordsworth : 

“ Breaking the silence of the seas i 
Among the farthest Hebrides,” 

and that those lines would henceforth be woven for 
him indissolubly with the memories of that enchanted 
coast. But how interpret these things to others who 
felt them not So in despair he fell back upon the 
argument from authority, and pointed out that when, 
as was the case with Wordsworth, the best judges 
were all agreed in placing him somewhere among 
the very greatest English poets, their positive 
judgment must outweigh all negations. ^^If we 
‘‘ fail to appreciate a classic, we only show our own 
** limitations — nothing more.” It was not a con- 
ciliatory argument, and it failed to be convincing to 
the hearers, who claimed the ri^ht to private 
judgment in literary, not less than in religious and 
political matters, as an inalienable privilege. Yet 
the argument was sound, and deserves the con- 
sideration of all who wish to acquire a literary taste 
that is worth having. Intellectual humility is one 

» ** The Works of WilUam Wordsworth.” Edited by 
William Knight. Sixteen Vols. (London: Maomllkn). 
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,of tha first conditions of real intellectual advance. 
If the consensus of experienced, critics fl.flSrma great- 
in a poe^ it must be there* Let us not too 
noisily proclaim our own incapacity. It is better 
to be patient and to try whether a little study will 
not shupen our insight into a genius that has not 
attracted us at first. 

The re^onsof Wordsworth’s comparative unpopu- 
larity with the average man are not difficult to 
understand. The simplicity of some of his poems 
tells against him with a large class of shallow people, 
who, having read those poems in infancy and having, 
as they think, grown out of them, never return to 
the poet to read him further. Then, his deliberate 
avoidance of a special poetic diction alienates that 
large class of readers for whom the chief difference 
between poetry and prose consists in the substitution 
of words like ‘‘steed” for words like “horse.” It 
has also had the unquestionable result of revealing 
the prosaic character of parts of his work ; prosaic 
passages abound in nearly all poets, but in most 
their prosaic quality is disguised, in Wordsworth it 
is almost obtruded upon us. An amusing instance of 
the almost wilful perversity ^ith which ho disdains 
ordinary poetic artifice occurs in the ninth book of 
“ The Prelude ” : — 

“ Pointed upon occasion to iho site 
Of Romorentin, home of ancient kings, 

. . To the imperal edifice of Blois, 

’*■' Or to that rural castle, name now slipped 
From my remembrance, where a lady lodged, 

By the first Francis wooed, and bound to him 
In chains of mutual passion, from the tower, 

As a tradition of the country tells. 

Practised to commune with ner royal knight 
By cressets and lovc-boaoons, intercourse 
’Twixt her high-seated residence and his 
Far off at Chambord on the plain beneath.” 

The bathos of the italicised words goes far to ruin 
the passage ; but if we would realise the wantonness 
of the candour that led to their insertion, we have 
only to reflect how often Milton heightens the dignity 
of his verse by leaving an allusion in learned obscu- 
rity. Again, Wordsworth has been injured by the 
excessive quantity of his writing. Even so loyal a 
disciple as Matthew Arnold believed that his master 
ought to be read in “ Selections.” And, lastly, he 
wrote much philosophical poetry ; and though philo- 
sophical poetry is as legitimate as poetry of the 
emotions,, it appeals to far fewer minds. As Mr. 
Aubrey de V^re has pointed out, you cannot care for 
patriotic ‘poetry unless you possess the sentiment of 
patriotism, nor for love poetry>|inle8s you possess 
the sentiment of love ; neithet.cah you care for philo- 
sophical poetry unless you an interest in philo- 

these causes have foii^^against Wordsworth’s 
influence, which is yet surely and steadily growing. 
The hist or ical importance of his work is, of course, 
a‘ different thing from its present or future influence ; 
but the fact that the historical importance is now 
fcilly recognised and understood by all competent 
critics of Bterature is itself a help to the influent. 
Other poets, loved nature before Wordsworth. We 
have grown out of the mistake of boasting that the 
love of nature is a discovery of modem times. But 


no poet before Wordsworth so fully interpreted the 
message of nature — ^not on all sides, but at least on 
her more beneficent sides-rto man, or taught him the 
value of communion with nature : no poet before or 
since possessed to the Hke extent Wordsworth’s 
“healing power.” Partly in direct teaching that 
“ healing power ” is shown, as in the famous “ Ode 
on the Intimations of Immortality,” or in the not 
less magnificent “Ode to Duty,” ortho “Ode com- 
posed upon an evening of extraordinary splendour 
and beauty partly in the pathos (“ not declama- 
“ tory passion,’^ it has been well said, “ but passion 
“ steadied by its own weight ”) of his human stories, 
of “Michael” and “Margaret” and “The Leech- 
Gatherer”; still more, perhaps, in the haunting 
melody or illuminating radiance of single lines or 
couplets sounding or flashing suddenly out of the 
midst of some undistinguished passage, and thence- 
forward echoing or shining on in the heart for ever. 

The publication of Professor Knight’s laborious 
and exhaustive edition of the poet’s writings in prose 
and verso is a welcome sign that the interest in 
Wordsworth is fully maintained in England, at a 
time when the “return to Byron” is being pro- 
claimed by certain literary critics with ing'enious 
advertisement. Still more welcome are the indica- 
tions that the indifference with which Wordsworth 
has hitherto been regarded on the Continent is 
coming to an end. Very noteworthy is the publi- 
cation in the present year of a lengthy, interesting, 
and discriminating study of “ The Prelude ” by 
M, Emile Legouis {La Jeunesse de William Words- 
worth : Paris, Masson). Thoopbile Gautier said that 
be had only read one line of Wordsworth, and that 
lino--“And spires whose silent finger points to 
heaven ” — was, oddly enough, not Wordsworth’s at 
all, but Coleridge’s, and printed in quotation marks 
in “The Excursion.” Edmond Scherer, who also 
differed from his countrymen in his estimate of 
Byron, wroft a wise and discerning essay upon 
Wordsworth some years ago. But M. Legouis’a 
study seems to mark a new stage. It will be curious 
if English students of poetry learn for the first time 
from a Frenchman to set its true value upon “ The 
Prelude.” Fascinating as a biography, and unique 
as the history of the growth of a poet’s mind under 
the influence of nature, of books, of companionship, 
and of stirring external events, the poem is also 
resplendent with noble lines, some of which 
“ France standing on the top of golden hours ”) are 
famous enough, whilst others have not yet received 
their due meed of honour and remembrance. Such 
are (to quote only from one of the fourteen books, 
the third) the lines that describe the face of Newton’s 
statue in the chapel of Trinity College, Cambridge : 

The marble index of a mind for ever 

Voyaging through strange seas of thought, alone ; 

or those that condemn the Cambridge of his day — 

“ And blind Authority beating with his staff 

The child that might have led him,” 

and contrast it with 

** that glorious time 

*When Loaming, like a s^anger, come from fmr. 

Sounding thro’ Christiah lands her trumpet, roused 

Peasant and king.” 


llXJA X0G:4..? 

Vfho have Ij^ad the ^.od.,fyrtw^e tq h,^ 
ihe Swaqii Yivekaaanda lecture much, of . the 

charm of . hie personalitj and th^.impreeeiyeneeh o| 
hia^d^iyery. The printed page ie.neceeearilj leee 
aJi^piQltiye than the spoken, word, hut these lectures 
ar.e nevertheless eminently readable; the stjle is 
lucid^ vivacious, full of conversational idiom) yet 
ri^hig on occasion to eloquence^ The culture and 
earnestness of the Swami, and above all the vow. of 
renunciation which attests the depth of his con>» 
victions, claim for hie doctrine a respectful and 
sympathetic hearing* 

Eaja Yoga, or Eoyal Yoga, is defined as “the 
“ science of conquering the internal nature, for the 
“ purpose of freeing the Purusa, or in other words 
“ realising the Divinity in every being.” A brief 
analysis of the lectures, given as far as ])o.'9sibl0 in 
the Swami’s own words, may be useful. Eri ja Yoga, 
we are told, proposes to put before humanity a 
practical, a scientitically worked out, method of 
reaching the highest truth (p. 5). The method is 
concentration upon the mind its^f. Anything that 
is secret and mysterious in Indian systems of Yoga 
should be rejected. All mystery-mon goring weakens 
the human Drain. Through it the science of Yoga 
has been well-nigh destroyed (p. 12). The first step 
in Eiija Yoga is Yama — non-killing, truthfulness, 
non-stealing, continence, and non-veceiving of any 
gifts. Next is Niyama — cleanliness, contentment, 
mortification, study, and self-surrender to God 
(p. 17). Thirdly comes Asana, posture, learning to 
have a firm, erect seat. Next comes Pranayuma, 
learning to control the vital forces in one's own 
body. The control of the nerves of another, as in 
hypnotism or faith-healing, is reprehensible and 
dangerous. It is not really controlling the brain- 
centres by the power of one’s own will, but is, as it 
were, stunning the patient’s mind foF* a time by 
sudden blows which another’s will delivers to it 
(p. 64). Pratyahura is learning to control the mind 
completely: it is a long work, requiring a continuous 
siri^glo tor years (p. 68). Dhuraua is holding the 
mind to certain points. Those who want to be 
Yogis must take up one idea, make that one idea 
their life, dream of it, think of it, live on it (p. 71). 
All, those steps are intended to bring us scientifically 
to phyana and Samadhi. When the mind has been 
traln<sd to remain fixed on one point, internal or 
external, there cornea to it the |K)wer of flowing in 
an unbroken current towards that point. This state 
is called J)hyuna. Whfr3n this power is so much 
inte^iAed as to be able to reject the external power 
of parception, and remain meditating only on the 
internal part, the meaning, that state is Samadhi, 
super-consciousness. This meditative state is the 
highest state 61 existence (p. 83). 

This u not the place to attempt a discussion of the 
SwSmi^l religion and philosophioai doctrines, stiU 
less to p^ pound an* estimate ot theit.VJalue* It will 

\ “Yoga Philosophy.*’ Lectures deUvared in !Kew Iforii,- 
Winter of 169d-96, “Swdmi yitwkdnanda” pn Rtlia 

Yoga, or Conquering the Intcanal iTature. Also PataWali’s 
Yo^ Aphorisins wim Commentaries. (lKtn£d6n and Bombay ; 
Longniaiii.) 


be enough to set down, in no captious spirit^ somo uf 
the objections that suggest thexhselVes ‘to A 
critic.' ePitst, the BwdM apparently drA#ir a’dfetinO- 
tion between the evidence for OhristihUity and lhie 
evidence, for his oWn doctrine (p'. 3). Au Teligibi^ 
he sajisi;; is based on experience, but the CferietiaS 
rests his belief on an experience reoordlid to have 
happened to others in times past, whilst Yoga phiicf- 
Bophy invites us to try its method and eiijoy the 
experienfee for ourselves. But the Christian Who 
has any vital belief in his own religion rests it m 
precisely the same way upon his own experience, 
which ho regards as more decisive for himself than 
any external evidence. This was the spirit in which 
Tennyson wrote (“ In Momorian,” exxiv.) : — 

“ If o’er wlien faith had fall’n asloep, 

X heard a voice ‘ believe no more,* 

And hoard an over-breaking shore, 

That tumbled in the Godless deep ; 

A warmth w’ithiu tho bioast would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part, 

And like a man in wrath tho heart 
Stood up and answered ‘ I have felt 
Secondly, there is a good deal of unproved assertion, 
very confidently made as if it wore quite self-evident. 
Here are two examples from page 96. “ There was 
“ an old solution that man after death remained the 
“ same, that all his good sides, minus his evil sides, 
“ remained for ever. . . . This theory, on the face 
“ of it, is absurd and puerile, because it cannot be. 
“ There cannot be good without evil, or evil without 
“ good.” Again, “ Every motion is in a circle. . . . 
“ A straight line, infinitely projected, must ondln a„ 
“circle. Therefore, this idea that the destii^ of 
“ man is progrebsion over forward and forwaif^'^ and 
“ never stopping, is absurd.” A physici^xittjilljjgy 
transferred to the spiritual sphere is hor^|^ted aa 
a proof. Thirdly, nothing could be mo!^j|tnphatio 
than tho Sw ami’s assertion, “There ia mystery 
“ in what I preach,” nothing more deciitfa than hia 
condemnation of all “ mystery-mongel^M.” After 
this tlie chapter on powers ” in the Yflfe^phorisma 
inflicts a shock upon the reader. is the 

Bwumi’s own attitude towards the dli^risms which 
he there expounds ? Lastly, whilsj^^would jbo easy 
to quote noble and spleudid sayii^ both from the 
Aphorisms and from the Swumi’a#wn teaching, the 
doubt arises whether, in what » jpHstinctively Oriental) 
any valuable contribution if religioua 

thought. Cannot anyth^|]y|l^hat is of solid value be< 
paralleled at once from^^^lptern thought, from Elatp; 
and Aristotle, to say nCHUg of Spinoza and olhen 
modern philosophers ? JP. is the more necessary ta, 
insist on this doubt, b^au^ if most minds are imr 
duly conservative an^ unr^i^onably repelled by what* 
is new and stfauge, otWre are strongly attracted bv 
it, and never so muchr^ when the new brings witki 
it subtle reminiscences in the old. 

Tha Dnilf/ Ckronieit of August 20tb. containad. an intocssihitf 
artkde sn ** Bailway^ in India/’ to ths 

railwfys the writer •' ivf^yyosrsago^ w 

xoent ndghi have jgurchasea those raif^ys unto we 
at a vetydjd^eiii ntoo fromlibat whjb)ilthe;^Wifi3ij^ to'|^ 
when fsttadne 

kuewn luMiericifiatsdi 

Government of on this. ao<M»iuit "wons 
aonuauy.”, , 
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CUE LONDOH liETTEE. 


^ 4Plie debate on the Indian Bddgat in the House of 
TIbmthdns on August lath may be said to have 

S tov^d teat the general public are more keenly 
iterest'ed than members of Parliament are in Indian 
affairs. The Strangers’ Gallery Was orowdi d. But 
on the floor of the House itself the maximum atten- 
dance was 22, falling sometimes to 12. As 144 
members (including the tellers) took part in the 
division on Sir W. Wedderburn’s amendment, it is 
obvious that most of those who voted had not heard 
the debate. The solitary occupant of the Front 
Opposition Bench was Sir Henry Fowler. Mr. A. J. 
Balfour, Sir Matthew White Hidley and two or 
three other Ministers were present to 8ui)port Lord 
George Hamilton for a short time, but their interest 
or patience was soon exhausted. 

A corrospendent who was present in tho House 
during the debate writes: The bare bonclies were 
a silent yot eloquent refutation of the oft-reiterated 
fiction that overy member of the House of Commons 
is a member for India. The picture of liidi.a’s 
present and future prosperity, as painted by I^ord G. 
Hamilton, was indeed bright and alluring. But its 
fanciful and picturesque colouring asaumvMl an almost 
sombre hue by contrast with tho picture presented 
by his predecessor in office. An interesting incident 

£ 1 'the friendly conversation between Lord G. 

mUton and 8ir II. Fowler pending tho Spoaker^s 
relKitn after the usual interval.” It was a fitting 
l^niude to what followed. A visitor, and late 
arrival at the House, who failed to recognise the 
speaker of the moment — Sir Henry Fowlor — was to 
be ^pardoned for imagining, as he did, that ho was 
listening to a speech Irom a member of the Govern- 
ment. The duty of an Opposition may not invariably 
bo to oppose. But can it be said to be the duty of 
an ex-Minister to act exclusively as a hoKStile critic 
of individual members of his own party while, at 
the same time, he merely echoes or endorses the 
statements of his succesaor ? 


In tho division on Sir W. Weddorburii’s amond- 
nent the voting was 30 “ for ” and 110 “ against.” 
L^hese figures, of course, do not include tho “tellers,’ 
vho wore Sir W. Wedderburn and Mr. H. J. 
Wilson for the minority, and Sir W. Walrond and 
!tfr. Austruther for tho majority. Tho minority in- 
dhided; apart from the teilors, 20 members of tbo 
Endian Bfiflrliamontai^ Oommittee, namely ; Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, aml^ressrs. Bayley, Burns, Cald- 
vell, Cameron, HaW, Uoffan, Horniman, Jones, 
Lough, Madon, Koberts, Shaw, ^o^ittar, 
JtenHop'e, Stuart, Ure, Carvell Williams, and Yox^. 
kmong other members who voted for enr W . 
SlTriadwbuni’s amendment were Mr. Timothy M. 

Mr. Maurice Healy, and Mr. Michael Davitt. 
nte' iaaicrity'ftsrainst the amendment incited air 
ItotT ThwtefMr. T. B. BHis, Mr. A. J. B^four, 
D.' wiriM BaHour, Mr. J. Chamberlain, Mr. .^ten 
Milt&llirMD. Mr. George Oarzon, fir -ToU 

l^ble, and— heed we add?— Mr. M. Jtt. 

mentioned that SirW. Wedderburn, 


having moved his amendment, was thereby precluded! 
from speaking on any other amendment to the motion 
to go into Oommittee. 

Tho notices of Motion, now etonding in the Order- 
book of the House of Oonunons for next Session, 
include the following which have reference to India: 

General Sir Henry Huvelock-Alfiw,— -Bdat India (Kative 
Army)— To call attention to the defective system of offioirfng 
the native army of India, as regards its British ojBdcers ; and to 
move a Besolution. 

On ffiiinff into Committee of Supp^f : — 

General Sir Henry ITavolock-Allan, — Ou Attny EMtimates, 
to call attention to the inadequacy, for purposes of Imperial 
and Colonial defence, of our i»rcsont military system ; fliuV to 
move a ReBolntion sn;4-.ifcs<iTig means for its expansion . 

General Sir Heury Jlavelock-Allan.— On Army Estimates, 
to call attention to the jHlniinisiration of the Ordnnnoe Fuctories, 
as regards tlio supply (.f guns and small amis for the army and 
navy ; and to move ii Ki'holuiiou. 

Mr. H. J. Wilson has given notice that he will 
move for a Keturn showing for the Inst ten years the 
acreage under poppy in India; the amount of ad- 
vances to tho cultivators for crude opium ; the 
quantity of opium produced in tho factories, dis- 
tinguishing between tho Behar and Benares agonoies; 
the quantity exported to China and other countries ; 
tho quantity of Mulwa and other opium purchased 
by tbe Indian Government ; and the quantity which 
in any other way came under the cognisance of the 
Indian Govornmont. 

The Eoyal CommisRion on Indian Expenditure, ais 
will be soon from the report which we print else- 
whore, adjourned on August 4th until January next. 
It is anticipated tJiat the Commission will shortly 
issue an important volume containing tbe first section 
of the evidence —that, namely, which deals with the 
“financial machinery” of Indian adminisftration-^ 
together with a fonnal report and certain documents 
on specific financial rpiestiouS. On Wednesday, 
Duly 29th, ffie Oommlf^.sion heard Dr. Bahadurji’s 
evidence on the Indian Medical Service. I)r. 
Bahadurji, we nmy add, created an excellent im- 
pression by tbe knowledge and grasp of his subject 
which he displayed, and by the manner in which he 
gave his evidence. 

The remarkable evidence given by Lord Wolseley 
before tho Eoyal Commission on Indian expenditure 
excited a chorus of condemAation from the English 
press. The ^perfator, for example, after making all 
possible excuses for his “unfortunate and entirely 
uncalled-for remarlcs,” said : “ Considering the sensi- 
tiveness of all soldiers on the question of military 
spirit, and their just indignation at anything apr 
preaching a reflection upon their ability to g(>|jBtoy- 
where and do anytliing, it Was a moat deplorable 
circumstance that the value of tho Indian troops 
should be depreciated by the Gommander-in-Chief.” 
Tho Manelmter Guardian observed that “it would 
be charitable to suppose th&t Lord W^olsoloy* did not 
mean what ho said, and lost his head in his desire to 
defend the policy of the (Jovernment with regard to 
the Indian troops in Egypt.” It is to be noted that 
Lord G. Hamilton, in his. Budget speech, went out 
of hw way to say that ha the.ppmiQn of the India 
Counojl “ the native, armyi. was Et to go anywhere 
and to meet any troops in the world.” 
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What we may assume to jb^ I^ord Wolseley’s reply 
to animadversions upon his remarks was circulated 
Iby Eeuter’s Agency, which ‘‘has reason to know” 
that the Oommander-in- Chief entertains the highest 
opinion of the fighting qualities and efficiency the 
Indian army. Further, “ when Lord Wolseley some 
years ago published his views on the subject, he then 
ozpressed his praise in the highest terms, stating 
that English and Indian cavalry could with ease ride 
over hordes of Cossacks. This opinion he still holds. 
It is his belief that, for the purposes for which it 
exists, the Indian army is as perfect as it can be.” 
It was further stated that the extracts of the recent 
evidence published in the press were misleading. 
Lord Wolseley might well have repented his in- 
discretion, (or corrected the misleading report) a 
little more directly. 

The Queen has approved the appointment of Mr. 
Eobert Smith Aik man, of the Indian Civil Service, 
who now holds the appointment of Acting Judge in 
the High Court of Allahabad, to be a judge of that 
court. 

The following letter from Mrs. Besant, which was 
printed in the /St, Jameses Gazette of August 7 th, 
discloses an aspect of the “condition of India” 
question which Secretaries and eX' Secretaries of 
State are apt to overlook in debates on the Indian 
Budget : — 

** Terrible suffering is being endured from starvation at the 
present time in the Central Provinces of India, and, as it pre- 
vails over a limited area, it attracts little attention and less 
relief. Private efforts are being made to meet the distress 
without appealing to the heavily burdened Government, and a 
comparatively small sum would be adequate to carry the 
people over the worst time. Coming directly from English 
sympathy, it would spread through the district a friendly 
and brotherly feeling. As I can get food distributed without 
any cost of organisation, ever/ shilling given means food for 
about twenty people ; and I ask for a few charitable gifts to 
save men, women, and children from slowly dyuig.” 

Mr. Eudyard Kipling’s new volume of ballads is 
expected to appear in October. 

Sir Eichard Temple has completed his auto- 
biographical work setting forth the narrative of his 
long public life in India and at home. It will he 
published in the autumn. 

It is officially announced that an open competitive 
examination for admission to the Oivil Service of 
India will he lield in London, commencing on 
August 3rd, 1897. The number of persons to be 
selected at this examination will be announced 
hereafter. No person will be admitted to compete 
ft'om whom the secretary. Civil Service Commission, 
has not received, on or before May 31st, 1897, an 
application on the prescribed form accompanied by a 
list of the subjects in which the cwdidate desires 
to he examined. 

^^Eanjitlinhji,” wrote a crloket reporter on 
August 24th, “ is finishing np the ^son in amcizing 
form, and that he will be top of the batting avek^get 
•e^rc^y admits of doubt. With at the most, four 
more matches to play, he is well in front of every-^^ 
one, beating Oaptain Wynyavd^b^r about eight and 
a^^half in the $rerBg9$, and beingp^nearly five hundred 


ahead of Abel in the aggregate of runs. The sub- 
stantial lead he now holds is due in great measure 
to his wonderful cricket last week at Brighton. In 
the two Sussex matches he actually made 430 runs, 
scoring 40 and 165 gainst Lancashire and .100 and 
not out 125 against Yorkshire. In both matches he 
had the satisfaction of saving his side from defeat. 
If ho had only made average scores Sussex would 
inevitably have been beaten on both occasions. 
Eanjitsinhji has won a splendid record for the year, 
having scored 2,579 runs with an average of only 
the smallest fraction less than 60.” 

The Secretary of State for India has appointed 
Mr. E. Grant Burls to be Director-General of Stores 
at the India Office. Mr. Burls was former^ Deputy 
Director-General. Mr. Eobert George Orozier is 
promoted to the office of Deputy Director-General 
in the place of Mr. Burls. 


ME. W. 0, BONNEEJEE. 

The Age^ under the editorship of Mr. A. E. 
Fletcher, formerly editor of the Lailg Chronicle^ is 
publishing a series of articles upon ‘ ‘ Men who ought 
to be in Parliament.” The subject of the sketch 
which appeared on August 20th was Mr. W. C. 
Bonner jee. We take the following extracts from an 
exceedingly interesting article : — 

The annual farce of the Indian Budget turns our 
minds to the great Eastern Dependency, and prompts 
the regret that Mr. W. C. Bonner jee has not yet 
found a seat in the House of Oommons. It was a 
profound misfortune that Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji lost 
his seat at the general election, and the effects cH 
that misfortune will be severely felt until he be re- 
placed in the House. Not hut that Mr. Dadabhai 
is working with all his force for India outsider^'ttie 
House! for he “bates no jot of heart or hope,;but 
still bears up and steers right onward,” “ in Lioei^’s 
defence, his noble task,” “ guided by faith and 
matchless fortitude,” “ of which aU India rings tom 
side to side.” ^ 

It may be too much to say that if the electors 
of Barrow-in-Furness had returned Mr. Bonnerjee 
at the last general election, Mr. Dadabhai’s place 
would have been filled. But when we look around 
for a real successor to the moat distinguished and 
most generally representative and trusted Indian 
of our time, our eye is stayed upon Mr. W. 0. 
Bonnerjee. M 

Yet how different are the^wo men I Mr. Dada- 
bhai small and gentle, with the gentleness of age 
and experience; Mr. Bonnerjee, a powerful man, 
six feet in his stockings, impressive with the well- 
preserved and wisely guided ene^ of comparative 
youth at little over fifty. Mr. Dadabhai with the 
smooth and tactful speech and the quiet endurance 
of Ulysses ; Mr. Bonn^ee with tlmfighiingstrengih 
and sx^l of a eivil AohiUes. At ihe same time: 
m uotabfo points of likeness betw^eijn these 
able men. The native blood thdt in‘'iKe 

veins of both oit them xntittileets itseH In'^ohiti^teri* 
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istio ways. If Mr. Dadabhai is a representative 
Pars!, Mr. Bonner] ee exhibits all the better qualities 
of the trained Hindu ; and both of them know how 
to reconcile the warmest loyalty to England with 
the wpmest patriotism for India. Both have 
always been frankly outspoken in their criticisms of 
English rule in India, and neither of them has ever 
condescended to carping or unfair attack, any more 
than to hollow flatteries. Such an attitude of mind 
on the part of the ablest men of India ought to be 
invaluable to us if we would only take advantage of 
it ; and nowhere ought to be more effective for good 
than on the floor of the House at Westminster. 
Like Mr. Dadabhai, Mr. Bonner jee* is known and 
trusted throughout the length and breadth of the 
Peninsula, and he knows even better than Mr. 
Dadabhai the present feeling of his countrymen on 
all the important points of current discussion. No 
more valuable member could be placed in the House 
of Commons by a British constituency at the present 
time ; and no member would do his constituents 
higher honour or more effective service. 

For, again like Mr. Dadabhai, Mr. Bonner jee is 
not a mere home-keeping Indian. On the contrary, 
he is as much at home at Croydon as he is at 
Calcutta, and his training has been largely influenced 
by English contact. Once more like Mr. Dadabhai, 
Mr. Bonnerjee is a self-made man— such a man as 
Englishmen are especially delighted to honour. He 
flrst planted his foot on the ladder by gaining a 
scholarship, which took him to London to study law. 
He was called to the Bar at Lincoln’s Inn some 
thirty years ago; and his subsequent rise to the 
leading position he has long held at the Calcutta 
Bar shows the stuff he is made of and the dili- 
gence of his early preparation. It is a striking 
tribu1;g to his forensic ability that he can throw 
down his briefs any day in Calcutta, establish 
himself at Kidderpore House at Croydon for six 
months, and return to find his table loaded with 
fresh briefs the moment he arrives home. To the 
London barrister such a fact speaks with a cogency 
that is more readily understood than described. It 
means mastery undisputed; more than that — frankly 
acknowledged, and acknowledged indisputably. It 
implies ability and confidence of the rarest character. 
It stamps Mr. Bonnerjee as one of the very foremost 
of modern advocates, and a man pre-eminently quali- 
fied to represent and to vindicate the rights of those 
that place their trust in him. But what we were 
mainly concerned for was to point to Mr. Bonner jee’s 
touen wiUi English thought and feeling. Not only 
did he go through the usual course of preparation 
for his professional career in London, but, if we are 
not mistaken, he at the samp experience of 

journalism. Wo believe we are right in claiming 
him as a quondam confrere. In the less prosperous 
days pf Ws studemt life^ere, he acted as London 
correspondent, olf ht any. i6te contributed largely to 
the columns of a well-known provincial newspaper. 
Since these days he has always kept in close touch 
English life. As we have indicated, he keeps 
a. p'ermaSent residence at Qi;oydon, and he is well- 
London. His bandidature at Barrow 
•bowed how fully he is abreast of English politics, 
ohd next time he tries oonolusions at Barrow it is 


safe to predict that the few hundred votes that put 
Mr. Cayzer at the top of the poll will then be cast 
for Mr. Bonnerjee. 

Mr. Bonnerjee enjoys the unique distinction of 
having been chosen as First President of the Indian 
National Congress, when it assembled at Bombay in 
December, 1885. He shares with Mr. Dadabhai the 
further distinction of having been elected for the 
second time President, at the Allahabad meeting in 
December, 1892. There could be no higher testi- 
mony to the esteem in which Mr. Bonnerjee is held 
in point of character and ability by the most pro- 
gressive of his eountrymen. That flrst meeting at 
Bombay was assuradly, as Mr. Bonnerjee then ciuled 
it, and as all the world must now acknowledge, a 
“great and memorable gathering,” and Mr. Bonner- 
jee did a man’s part towards its aocomplisnment. 

It is unhappily notorious that our officials are 
disastrously ignorant of the real feeling of the 
people; and it is correspondingly clear that na 
better clue to that feeling is available in the existing 
circumstances than the voice of the National Congress. 
It is also as plain as a pike- staff that the natural 
effects of the education we have laboured to promote 
in India, directly or indirectly, must have their free 
course; and it is quite certain to anyone outside 
officialism that they will eventually justify them- 
selves. 

We trust the time is not far distant when some 
long-sighted and patriotic constituency will do itself 
the honour, and its country the service, of placing Mr. 
W. C. Bonnerjee on the Liberal benches of the 
House of Commons. 


THE “BUDGET” DEBATE: OFFICIAL 
EEOORD. 

The following official record of the debate on the 
Indian Budf^et appeared in the Parliamentary 
“ Votes and Proceedings ” for August 18th : 

37. East India Revenue Accounts,— Order for 
Committee thereupon read ; 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair ” ; — 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from the 
word “That,” to the end of the Question, in order 
to add the words, “with a view to the effectual 
discharge of its existing duty in respect of the 
finances of India, this House is of opinion that 
the East India Accounts should each year be 
examined and reported on by a Select Committee- 
of the House, thus mutatis mutandis assimilating 
the practice as regards Indian Accounts to that 
followed, by means of the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee, in respect of the Accounts of the Uiiited 
Kingdom”— (Sir William Wsdderhurn)^m%ia9A 
thereof : 

Question put, “ That the words proposed to be left 
out stand part of the question”: — The House 
divided: Ayes 110, Noes 80. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. Oonsiderod in 
Committee: ‘ ‘‘ 

(In the Ootttittee.) 

BxsdLVXD, That it appeSies,' by the Aeobunis mi 
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before this Eouse, that the tot^ Rerenue of India 
for th^ year ending the 3Ut day of March, 1895, 
w9iM fix. 95,187,429; that the total Expenditure in 
India and in England charged againet the Revenue 
\^d8 Bx. 94,494,319; that there was a Surplus of 
Revenue over Expenditure of Rx 603,110; and that 
the Capital Outlay on Railways and Irrigation Works 
hot cnwg^d against Revenue was Ex.4,446,231. 
(Secretary, Lord George Hamilton.) 

Resolution to be reported. 


LORE WELBY’S COMMISSION. 

EVIDENCE OF LORD WOLSELEY. 


BEMARKABLE observations on the INDIAN 
ARMY. 

Lord Wolseley woa examined before the Royal ConMni^on 
on TthIirti Expenditure at the India Otiioe on July ‘29tn. Lord 
Welby pieai&d. The OominitiaionorB proHent were; —Lord 
Welby, Mr. Jaokeon, M.P., Sir Donald Stewart, Sir William 
WeddVlHirn, M.P., Sir E. W. Hamilton, Sir JaraeH Poile, Sir 
Andrew Scoble, M.P., Mr. Buchanan, M.P., Mr. W. S. Caine, 
Hr. Nttoroji, Sir B. H. Knox, Mr. R. G. P. Mowbray, and 
Mr. Colin Campbell (secretary). . ^ < 

Lord Wolseley said he did not think that the organisation of 
the Army was far beyond what experience had shown 

to be required. We merely sent what the Indian Government 
for. It was a very serious inconvenience to our military 
organisation, and it put a groat difficulty in the way of recruit- 
ing. The larger number of recruits wo had to enlist for India 
every year added to the cost and pro tanto increased our diffi- 
c^tMS. The Indian Government was not in a position to plead 
that the army exceeded the reqniremwta of India and would 
not assent to a reduction. His exponence of India was that it 
produced a great number of the ablest officers in the Army , 
but they knew very little of the organisation of the Imperial 
Army all over the world, and they wore more ospeoially 
ignorant of the diffioulUos we had of obtaining roernits and of 
Ime^g up the number established by Parliament every year. 
He satisfied with the organisation by which recruits were 
furnished to India, because he could remember the old system. 
Tha present tystem of recruiting was infinitely superior, 
troops now sent to India annually were about K2,000. In the 
old days when a lad came and said that he was 20 he was 
accepted ; but now they had physical equivalents for the affes 
of TOcruits of 18, 19, and 20. The age which the India 
Government insist^ upon for reoruite was that they should not 
bo less tbp-fi 20, The majority of soldiers who left for India 
had had about 18 months’ service. He thought the recruits 
for India wotdd be a great nuismioe in case of emergen^. 
Tiy itt 1® regard to England were, first of ^1, in- 

ternal riot. In a riot in a town they would never think of 
recruits with troops to go into the streets. In case of 
imwaion they would be a positive detriment, because usefd 
■ lyy^tnimonnft d officers would have to be left with them. In 
ogM of a threatened invasion the men. who had had s year’s 
training wou)d be put into fortificationa along with the Volun- 
teeza. young boys intended to be sent to India everr year 
w<n& be in the way, in a great measure, and they oduld only 
be utfiiaed in de^ts and forts. These young soldiers would 
net be any adm^ to the fighting foroe, and he did not thii^ 
any serious, rebate shoiud be made oaihe oharge to I n d ia 
on that aoconnt. 

'"Hr. BuoHAXAir i But after a year’s training, would not they 
bs^iioiod fighting 'material ?— They would do exactly what our 
volnnteom wouH do. No doubt, in the ease of a long war 
rimse IwWima arould be useftfi send 

tq irere tbe war was goirm^ . ^We^should stiU have, 

to send^nt redmits to India. v ' 

Continuing, the witnew said that ^%'fwnitttnff ^ Jhe 

aany was really a great reserve for ihe' tiemy in India:;' 
were pnqpued to seiMi,^pit tlm, to India if it 

ilfW^ vegniivA At we JmmI batf 


and 40,000 recruits, and but for India 10,000 reorulte would ^ 
amide ^ OUT requirements, and we ahouldhaye a wtter’set os- 
recSits. Against that very-imprebable lOvent of in^ion we, 

had the very great difficulty of eupplying India.vatA a lajwe 
number of troops. We could r^ 

but not in India; The men trained m India were^imerior mga. 
No doubt the short servioe had broa|rht about efflei^cy in mV' 
Army. The men who won the great battles in Indto Werew- . 
twew 21 and 30. dhort service was established 
could not obtain troops to enlist on lw« s?^***®* 
servioe was very popular, apd we now had no difficulty m, 
getting tho 30,000 or 36,000 recruits which we annually re- 
Quirod. Tho men were more contented because they w^ 
naturally better treated and enabled to quit the eerviee if wy 
disliked it at the end of seven years. Short seryioe would have 
been postponed for many years had it not been for the neoesMty 
of sending 10,000. or 12,000 men to the Mutiny in India. 
Before the Mutiny there were 36,000 Emopean troops m Indm, 
and now there were Uttle over double that number, ine 
younger soldiei-s in India were invalided in a less ^portion 
than the older ones. After the soldier had l^en eight yw » 
Indui the sooner he was got rid of, in the interests of Indift» 
the better. The number of invalided men who died after eight 


years’ servioe was ve: 


)ry large indeed, 
id to give a man a 


_ After eight years’ 

service they were bound to give a man a pension, seei^ th^ 
ho had spent the best years of his life in the servioe. He dia 
not think a man should serve in India longer than six or seven 

^^What is your idea generally as to what India should pay of 
the military expenditure ? — I think India should ^y eimiythmg 
connected with the army. Supposing India ffid not 
us, it would be the ditterence between the cstabUshment thgt 
we should have then and what we have now. . ^ t, 

Mr. Naosoji : Is it not for the maintenance of British rule 
that these armies are there ?— Quito so. 

Mr. Cawb : Do you think that India ought to pay for 
which is used for other purposes than India ?- But to 
clnsivoly used for India. It was established befoij^^^. Bue/5 

^ : If India 

Empire would you abandon Adon?--We: to 

consider that. • / 

Mr. CAi»n : Surely, if we 
existing conditions, we 


and that is the oontinge: 
I may say that Russials 
out having strong naval 
Is it a fair adjust 
should pay 277,0u0 


with perfect safety, 
.^gard to India ? — Quite^ so. 
to go to war with us with- 


the expense for Aden that^ Indi% 
pay v. rupees while Great Britain only 

pays lefooo tens of rupees P—1 think that as India W* 

Uttle for the Navy, and as the Navy is the defence for Aden, 
it to quite fair. 

Mr. BooHAiiAN : Po you say that India ought to pay every 
penny of miUtary cpst which this country would not have 
incurred but for India P— Yes. 

But is not the keeping up of the forces ne^arily an obUga- 
tion to a certain extent upon the whole Empire do nofr 
think BO. The whole English .^my that we 
England to a reserve to be sent to India whenever, she require* 

it, for which reserve Indto pays nothing. 

Should India pay every farthing of military expense P— les , 

&y the Indian Amy to quite ^ » 

reserve loiue for our own emergenciasP'— ^W© should uot'^'JiUW 
to put. our Indian troops in front, of European solder#. ^ 
shoffd not like to fight Franco or Germany or any other army 

^ to^Nxeu^^Is not the India Army maintained fer Brittoh 
purpoM© But you assume that it to no vidue to MiA 
.Btobypn. assume that it to for tiie ben^^ofi WJe 
Hy views are that Indto never exi^ 

wit wte. It was a ponglomewtion of pt^yh^ 

Muhamutodans wore cutting the’^oate 

thing »tba© ia worth haritog by4iidia has been diwuSA dreSs 

■ 
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for India; and we keop,>nieu in'Indlfti* that are exclusively 
used for trainings the Anhy that Joc^^ t^India. 

Mr. Jackson : If this reserve was not available India must 
keep a large^rnatnber pf .troops for herself f-y Yes. 

And tbe' efreol thi^ reserve tHefe Is' a'^reat Economy to 
jj n|^ ^P:^Yes.;. and tho best proof of that was the Indian 

^^r/OAlciflS t "Da you think that 3Biirtts% rejffimhnts ttii^ht 
Hakii'ilihe p®aoe ’-61' British rBgini«mts P— Well'^dnrififgthe Mutiny 
I saw one Eurasian regiment, and a moraOTeless and wretched 
body I never saw in my life ; they would not fight and they 
Vefe hl^ys ^tftiibling. 

mt, mOfiPw : Oiir object m this’CmtWnls^on is to asrertain 
what' apportlodiaent should bo ohterged to oaoh nouutry in 
smelters in which both aw interested. ‘You stiy England has 
dpp^ so much for India that India must pay every farthing. 
l!^6w'fet me read you a short statement. 

li'h©' Wr^NESS : If you are going' to read me a long essay 
on sfifRiptproblem t am afraid 1 oouldj^ve no valuable reply. 

Mti 'NAOBCKri : Y'OU 'say that England made India. I eay 
.that, Ipdia has made England the moat powerful, the richest, 
and the greatest country in the world. 

l)r. BAitA'ntJfi.Ti next gave ovidehoe with reference to the 
tnodioal’ service in India. 

The Commission adjourned. 


EVIDENCE OF LORD CHOMEtt. 

On Tuesday, August 4 th, Lord Cromer gave evidence before 
the Royal OoTUmissioJi. Lord WelW presided, and there were 
present Sir Donald Stewart, Sir William Woddorbum, M.P., 
Sir E. W. Hamilton, Sir damos Peile, Sir Andrew Seoble, 
K.’P., Mr. Buohana.T),'M P., Mr. W. S. Caine, jAlr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji, and Hr. Colin Campbell, secretary. 

Lord Obombb, in eicaminatlon by the Chairman, said : I was 
Financial Ministjor in India from 18b0 to 1882. With regard 
to Sir Edwin OoUen’s evidence, that matters have changal so 
much since 1886 that no one’s exporieuco is of value, that may 
be 80 . Of course, since 1885 there have been conRidcrablo 
changes of policy in the relation between Rus.sia and England. 
Is the control over Indian expenditure us complete a.s that 

e f the Chancellor of tho Excdioquer in England?— Well, 
heoreticaily., a member of Counoif of India is very much in 
the same position as tho Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
!!Kngland ; but there can bo no doubt that th(! finunciiil depart- 
ment in India docs not obtain tho same predominant position 
in Ipdia as in England. No doubt one of tho causes of that 
ia that the Chancellor of tlio Exchequer is rcsponsiblo to 
ParUamont and ha« to defend any measure that hopropoHe.s. But 
i^aii is not tho solo reason. The peculiar position m this country 
has teen that for a great many years the Treasuiy was sup- 
ported hy one of the most powerful IVlinietors of the century ~I 
allude to Aitr, Gladstone. The personal element is more important 
in India than it would bo uTuh.-r a Parliamentury system : but 
. unde r whatever system you cannot get rid of tho personal factor, 
which IS tho most important consideration. In dealing with 
B^ia' .under whatever System you have you inu‘*t depend upon 
n(a:acioa of tlujse who are in the highest positions of 
1^. The interest of Parliament is wot always in the 
economy; but tho mere fact that a man has to 
Ik measure before OOO or 700. people, one-half oi whom 
careful in what he proposes. In India 
was no such suppOrl: behind it. I think 1 

tog t,ffl5ir^h the evidence given to this Coramisslon an 

idisi ’^hat' the Inditiii Council oonstets merely of a number of 
heads of dopartoioncs eiich of whom is interest bd in pushmg 
nothing else. That certainly is not 
3Qy'0aii^9ptioit>'of ‘the Indian Oounoft; neither did tho system 
work in that, way when I was in IjwUa. Of conrso eveiy 
’ ihe di&ticil hwl to be acquainted with the fa(ds 
hi8‘^>0Wh'"'d#lrttebntr'<tjid to put forward the interests of his 
lie i«i^«rfcainly d6 more' th»n t^t. 

X« fttMldlUai 88'=' a' member tha iSfluudil who is coUectivniy 
“Me fbr ever* a/qt tho Conuciliii^deptekes. For iHStawe, 

,S. iteHtoty view-, pmriipl e.^wto 

wW«aitV«*'lWpen*HiW)V m 

sttey laumi)!® 

,id towwS^Madlid^'a^ the Vica- 

rihen certainly thenhahoiM control would 



^ mj^terially weakened; but. f ^not say that iMu^.happened^ 
JChe something may be said/of any Govcimment in 'England ; 

M ou have to a^pt measures wbioh.'a 5 e of ad vantage, to the 
lififey I imagine that tho views of the Treasury wouWfigo to 
tlie wall. , . ■ . . . . > , 

.If 'there was a largo sui*plus would not each department 
natmally want to have a share of ib instead of maintip(ajbg.a 
coMjderablo balance ?—Tluit is undoubtedly tho cose. I have 
to deal with exactly the, same thing in .Egypt. . There is .no 
doubt, that IndLi is exposed to lean years and fat years, and 
account must be taken uf that. You may mako very cauti^ue 
estimates of expenditure and revenue to loavo youamarghi; 
but that does not go very far. J think an average of years wii» 
taken in India except in iho case of opium, where wo went 
upon oiUTont priaM. Tho question of fincmcial ccrntrol must 
largely depend upon the general lone of the CouiutU. I >iiee 
great stress has bj,«‘n laid before this Commission about the 
power of the Viceroy ; and no doubt it is very grpat. probably 
greater than that of tlio ri-imo Minister hero. Tho Vicowy 
has to give unity of .‘iction to all the departments ; in Eugla^ 
there has been rat.hcr a want of thi.s unity of action. The 
Viceroy sees a gTeat maiiy mo:-o papers, and, thcTefore, he otm 
exercise more unity of at I ion than ia o.xer«sed in Euglaod. 
In fact, the Viceroy is vtry much liko the Chancellor of i the 
German Empire in brb'gmg all the departments togewCr; 
and the Viceroy secs proMy w'ell everythiuar of imporUnco to 
a greater extent than is the cose with the Prime Minister 
here. 

Do you think that gi*cator attention should ho paid to th© 
firiimcOH of India? “"I think it is desirable; but I do not find 
that any one has made nuggestirms which axe going tr> insure 
it. I look with dislike at anything which transfers the 
power of the financial control of India from England. I think 
the intention is cxcollcnt, th.'it they want to d©al jusjbly Hwi 
generously with India ; but 1 do not think that they could 
take account of local considorations with real advantage to tho 
puMic. I do not think that I should weaken the power of the 
Secretary of State as cl. preaout, because ho is tho natural 
ally of tho Indian Council. 

Is not tho practical control of tho Mnano© Minister very 
much reduced if tho Vic.oroy takc.s a side ag^iinst him ?— It is 
very much impaired. 

The supreme power of tho Viceroy is the leadin.g tUng in 
tho administration, and thoroforo unless there were powers 
given to tho Finance Mini.sU'r there could be no cbock uptm 
him ?— <iaito so. 3>ut I do not think that any power would 
be of very much help to llio Chancellor of the E.xchequer in 
England *if all iis colleagues were agaimst him ; it would- be 
much tho aamo in India. Broadly speaking, it would bo 
unwise to impair the power of tho Vitieroy, 

Do you think tho eomjjositiou of Ui© Council of Ind^ 
could bo advantagwusly changed?— A.II -my ©xperienoe in 
Indiii .and Egypt has shown me th© enormous imporkanoe .of 
sele'jting the right men for tho right place, and it is of more 
importance in Oriental ( lover nmenta than in England. The 
Indian Council conKists partly of Indian -oifiolals and pertly of 
EngUslunon noTriiiiated from Ettghmd. They both bxang 
experience to boar, and I should bo sorry to ^©o tUat .tibangad. 
But it is more easy to got tho pick oi tho Indian civil sorvants 
ink) tbe Council than it is togettuopick of th© EngU^gi. seryke 
into the public service of India. In. Egypt we have solved the 
dlflicultj by appointing young unknpwn men, and th^ syktom 
has worked well; but that would 'not do for tljo superior 
appointments of India. TIjo only, plan for ^thig first-s»ko 
mon for the Indian Council, for mstance, womd -bo to'iiioreaim 


lihopay. . . , Ir 

D tluj Viceroy’s tendcuoiea «r©. towards eoosKffiay wj'm’tne 
Emancial Minister doo.s not need further .powfi|wf~‘ Quite .«©. 
You cannot^ compensate for want cf .fmjigality at the hcaifl, .If 
ib© Viceroy ia bent on economy ^mid •*.tl»rpufldiiy; friigal that 
will percolate down, to the wh<do.^f< the eervioa. ^Let* matpur 
the amgiwy.of .what is 

ii vety aUj9;c|*aloii8 one ; but IhAy© UUt jthe least doubti if- IIMm. 
exerted my in Aueno© on the. «de extrawaganoevth© 

inanecs wuiild U9t|be in the,po 9 ^U they-ftrai«uwj; yund 

Jeoretary of State without pi^iug hi« arguments thrrogh^he 
i^iceroy ? I t hink ©very member of the Oouacil should be able 
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to write » oopfldential memqraadnm tp lie Secretary d Sta^ 
not neoeMarily lot piiblioatlon--in fa<^ it rfiould not be pnb- 
Uriied without their consent. When 1 write ^ ^ 

Office marked confidential,’^ I Irtow that 
be nabliahed without my conseni^ and I tiiink ^t should be 
done by every member of the Indian Council, so that tte 
Seoietwy of State should be weU informed. I have n^er had 
ant difficulty throng^ writing my rieWs to the Home Qovem- 
mmt, and I think 1 have ffisapreed With every Government 
that I have served. Speaking generally, I am very m^h 
agaiast managing Indian details from Loudon, although 1 
the Indian Council should have very great weight m 
larger matters. In Egypt we have a small committee of 
financial advisers ; but the conditions of India are ve^ 
different from Egypt, and the same thing would not apply to 
I^a. The moral of the whole thing is to choose your 
individuals well ; it does not depend so much upon Ae system. 

You think the audit system has nothing to do with economy P 
—No; it insures regularity only. My view as to the home 
charges is this— that both Parliament and the Ministers wish 
to deal justly and generously with India. But I think it 
would be an exceedingly good thing if you could have a 
Court of Arbitration to deal with these ma^rs. It is not only 
important that the settlement should be just, but it is of the 
highest importance that the natives and Europeans and the 
Government of India themselves should think it is so. I do 
not that is the case under the present system, and thew 
is no means of making the people of India think it is juat. 
They tbinlc that the English view is urged with greater 
strength than the Indian view. Whether that is right or 
wrong, the mere fact that it exists is an evil ; and therefore I 
diould be glad to have some Court of Arbitration to settle such 
matters. Take the question as to the proportion that this 
oount^ should pay towards keeping up Aden— that womd be 
eminently fitted for a Court of Arbitration, consisting of three 

or five members. , , x. ^ i-i 

Supposing Indian troops wore employed, the court would 
decide what interest the two countries had in the expedition P 
—My view was that the court should be confined to those 
permanent milita^ charges rather than questions of these 
expeditions. I should not give the Government of India wwer 
to overrule the award of the Court of Arbitration; it should 
only be reviewed by Parliament, if at all ? - i a j 

You are aware of the arrangement between England and 
India as to the lending of troops ; so long as India is put to no 
extra expense she does not charge the Imperial Government? 
—I am afraid I cannot go into this question, because it has 
been a burning question lately, and perhap^ it is not quite 

Sir WiLLUM Weddeebpen ; Do you not think that the 
people of India should have a voice in important financial 
SaSersP— That touches the general question of developing 
more or less popular institutions in India. That raises very 
large issues indeed. If I were asked to say whether anything 
of the sort should be done, I should say : See fost of aU how 
the natives of India have exercised the authority which had 
already been given them on the municipal boards where they 
have been sitting a good many years, and if I found that they 
had exerois^ those powers wisely and in the interests generally 
of their fellow-oountrymen or the taxpayers, then I shomd 
have something to say in favour of very gradud and tentative 
experimental measures for giving them a voice in the affairs of 
IhSa. But it is a difficult question ; and I should not like to 
give an opinion without hearing the views of the highert 
officials of India on the matter. I do not say that I oppose it 
«t all; but sn^ a step should not be taken without consulting 
the highest Indian authorities. 

AttVod whether some check should not be put on Indiw 
matters by members of Parliament being able to reduce the 
•alary of the Indian Secretary, Lord Cromer replied that he 
not gone into that; but he oonld mention a few cams 
where Parliamentary intervention had done harm ; for instance, 
in the oasM of the agitation againat opium and the Contagions 
Diseasm Acts. No doubt the intentions of Parliament were 
excellent, but on aocbimt of tbewiiit of knowled^ In d^g 
with Indian qnestf tea its interference irould pTohab^ do barm. 

Mr. Niowieeidhe had been adrised by the to 

mserve his views in brder to give them to the Commission as 
a witness, eo ns eqnentiy he would -not put any questions to 
iliOid CMMoer. . 

The ComzniBslon adjonrasd till Jsuasry Bext« 


Hrhirtog. 

A SOCIAL EEFORMEE. 

Jn*’a; Fwty Ytort of Progrm and Jlo/om. Being a 
Sketch of the Life and Times of Behramji M. 
Malabari. By E. P. Kabkawi.. (London: Honry 
Fiowde. 1896.) 

Mr. Earkaria has already done excellent service to 
literature by rescuing from the records of the Bombay 
Asiatic Society Carlyle’s Unpublished Lectures on 
European Literature and Culture.” ^ He now takes 
another step in advance in hero-worship, and presents 
to English readers a concise, clear, and effective sketch 
of the distinctive life and work of Mr. Malabari, as 
the central force in social progress and reform 
during the past generation in India. It is not for 
us to assign the comparative niche of greatness that 
Mr. Malabari is entitled to ; that may well he 
left to the future critic. But we will not quarrel 
with Mr. Karkaria for adopting the view of Sir John 
Scott, who described our hero as ‘*the best man 
that India in the course of her new development has 
produced.” Mr. Malabari would no doubt join with 
us in wishing heartily that there were hundreds and 
thousands of men and women to whom the same 
general expression of admiring approval might he 
legitimately applied. Let us admire Mr. Malahan 
without assessing him and classifying him with 
historical precision, or attributing to him the whole, 
or even the largest part, of the credit for tecent 
social advances in India. At the same time let Mr. 
Karkaria speak : 

“ Of nothing could England be more justly pi^ than of 
having been the means of organizing this^ smalr band of 
(social) reformers in India, imbued not only with the hteratiue 
and learning, but also with the real Ohristian chanty, of the 
West. At the head of these stands the subjetet of our sKctch, 
who has used all his great gifts for the advancement of tho 
cause, the vital importance of which he wm really the first to 
recognize, and which, but for him, it is nOT too much to say 
would never have obtained its now ^versal recognition. 
How he reabzed social reform as the onWferreat task of his life, 
devoting to it everything in his poweb, and making it 
eacrifices which alone stamp him w a rare oharaoter in a self - 
seeing ago ; how, from a hopeless and discrMi^ cause, 
ridiculed as utterly impracticable, he gave to it ite proper 
place as the burning questioii of the day, involving the happi- 
ness of millions, and changed almost entirely in its favour tbe 
current of the influential ophilon which at first ran against it ; 
and how, when he finally, succeeded in rousing the authorities 
to a duo sense of their in the mattcur, and^^^^ 

obtaining a legislative mekisura of relief which, thoug^mall 
at present, may develop later into much larger proportions ; 
how he met the obtequy and misrepresentation of those very 
classes whom he had devoted his life to benefit -aU this we 
may now proceed briefly tonwrate.” 

Mr. Gidumal has already narrated the career of 
Mr. Malabari, hut Mt. Karkaria will no doubt teke 
the wind out of Mr. Gidumal’s sails in these lati- 
tudes, thanks to the intervention of Mr. Frowde and 
the aarendon. Press. Mr. Malabari was in 
1853-4, in Baroda. Like many another notable nmn, 
he takes after a very notable mother. The glimpeds 
of Bhikhibai afiorded hyiMr. Karkana are vw 
ittterestiiig. Mr. MalahaA has duteously celebrated 
her in prose and verse: / 

.♦wiiit • motto miiM to 

(MM oi idf 'WeriflN. Born# peoptoUvf to to; ««»«••*• 
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jmpaied to 81e. ao that they may live. My mother vae one 
of these. She died at thirty-three, but stiil she lives in the 
mon^ of many wh^o know her. To tne the has been and wUl 
be alive always. How can a mother die P There is an aroma 
of immortality about the word Mother and the idea it clothes. 
.... I carry my mother about in the spirit. She is always 

present to me. In every good woman I see my mother; I pity 
every bad or ill-used woman for my mother*s sake.** 

The death of the sainted guide” of his chequered 
youth turned him into ‘‘ a man at twelve ” He had 
learned little systematically, but he had derived deep, 
if irregular, inspiration from the peculiar poetry of 
the Khialis, itinerant bards whose music and frolics 
he had enjoyed in the streets of Surat. He made a 
email income from pupils, often older than himself, 
nnd attended school in his oif-hours ; first, for three 
or four years, in Sur^, and later in Bombay. 

**He cultivated bis natural bent for literature, especially 

g )fttry, and ranged in a desultory manner over a wide field of 
Dglish verse. His mastery over the language was increasing, 
and it is interesting to find him appreciating rationally and 
critically, even at that early age, most of the greatest poets of 
England. ‘ I havo ranged aimlessly,* mjA he, * over a very 
wide field of poetry, English as well as Indian ; also Persian 
and Greek translated. As to English masters, Shakespeare 
was mv daily companion during school days, and a long whilo 
after that. Much of my worldly knowledge I owe to this 
greatest of seen and practical thinkers. Milton filled me with 
awe. Somehow I used to feel unhappy when the turn came 
for “ Paradise Lost.** His torrent of words frightened me as 
much by their stateliness as by monotony. Nor could I sym- 
pathise with some of the personal teachings of this grand old 
singer. Wordsworth is my philosopher, Tennyson my poet. 
Amongst my many prizes at school I remember having received 
a bulky volume named “ Selections from British Poets,** 
carried home for me by an elder companion. I used to dip 
into this unwieldy folio, and got to know a little of Chaucer, 
Spenser, and other stars, earlier as well as later, through it. 
At school I had Campbell for another favourite, preferred 
Dryden to Pope, and Scott to several of his contemporaries. 
Cowper and Goldsmith I havo always valued as dear old 
schoolmasters ; Byron and Burns aro boon companions, when 
in the mood ; Shelley and Keats as explorers of dreamland, 
who fascinate one by their subtle fancies.* ’* 

From Surat Mr. Malabari brought with him to 
Bombay some Gujarati verse of his own making, 
and showed it to the Rev. J, Van Someron Taylor, 
who passed him on with it to the famous Scotch 
missionary, Dr. John Wilson, who took him to Sir 
Cawasji Jehangir, who introduced him to Mr Martin 
Wood, then ably conducting the Tunes of India, In 
1875 the little volume of Gujarati, verse — *‘Niti- 
Yinod ” — was published. “ In the range of Guj irati 
literature,” says Mr. Karkaria, “ it Wou d be difficult 
^ find a poet who, at twice or thrice Malabari's age, 
could display his spiritual insig|A and wisdom.” A 
year later appeared his Muse in English 

Garb,” a volu^ie, says Mr. iCarl||ifria, “ perhaps the 
first of its^iod to arrest attention both in India and 
in England.” In 1878, “ Wilson- Vi rah,” a collection 
•of lyrics, deplored the loss of Dr, Wilson. “ Without 
the direct, though brief, contact he had with that 
noble character,’’ says the bi<^rapher, “ Malabari 
would ndt have been what he has become ” His 
admirable volume on “Gujarat and the Gujarati,” 
rescued from the oblivion of a newspaper file, gives 
a vivid picture of men and manners from personal 
observation ; and it prompts regret that the author 
’has not produced a similar work on other provinces 
of India that lie has visited in his regular exploratory 
campaigns.” ” The Indian Eye on English Life 
it a remarkably acute and candid survey of English 


ways through Indian^ spectacles, and is full of in- 
struction both for Indiafts and' for Englishmen. Mr. 
Malabari’s translation of Professor jMax Muller’s 
Hibbert Lectures on the “ Growth and Origio of 
Religion as illustrated by the Be^gions of uidia,” 
grew out of the common aim “ to try to bring the 
East and the West closer, to unite them by the 
bonds of knowledge and sympathy.” His recent 
treatment of “ The Indian Problem ” is distinguished 
by independence and fairness. In his latest verses, 
“ Anubhavjka ” (“ Experiences of Life”), his heart 
turns to his beloved Gujarat and the scenes of 
his childhood. Add to this his inoessant work for 
some twenty years on the Indian Speetaior, and the 
total forms a remarkable record of successful and 
useful work for a mau of forty-three. 

The great practical life-work of Mr. Malabari, his 
exertions in India and in England for the root and 
branch reform of infant marriage, is prominently 
set forth in Mr. Karkaria’s pages. The Age of 
Consent Act, passed by Lord Lansdowne’s Govern- 
ment, raising the legal age for the consummation of 
marriage from ten to twelve, “ must be considered 
a great and beneficent achievement,” and in the 
main it is “the result of Malabari’s advocacy of 
social reform in England as well as India during 
n^arly ten years.” 

‘‘If true greatness is to be measured, not so raueb by the 
greatness of the results aehieve4 as by the magnitude of the 
difficulties overcome, and of the obstacles removed during the 
effort, then the leader of Indian Social Keform must be said to 
be really a great man. His efforts show what could be 
achieved by single-minded zeal and perseverance. Even after 
the passing of this Act he has not been idle. He is busy 
urging the Government to take up the second proposal of the 
Committee in London, that about abolishing the English - 
imported law regarding the ** restitution of conjugal rights.*** 
His work, moreover, is not limited to public exertions like 
those we have recorded. His private efforts for social reform 
are indefatigable. He has working committees in almost 
eveiy part of the country, which help, personally, with money 
and influence, those who are in need of support. 

Mr. Karkdkia makes an excellent general im- 

E ression. We should have been glad, however, if 
e had been more liberal with details. The dates 
should have been given with more fulness and 
exactitude. He is also extremely discursive, although 
many of his discursious are full of interest and go 
some way towards a justification of his subordinate 
title, “ Forty years of FrogresB and Reform,” wUioh 
is far too wide for the occasion. His criticism of 
missionary work seems judicious, though sometimes 
severe. His animadversions on University defects 
betray an essential misunderstanding of the ends 
and purposes and efiects of University education. 
His political criticisniH, usually judicial and carefully 
balanced, are often suggestive. The following passage 
is too important for summary or condensation : 

** That high hopes and aspirationR have been created ; that 
the educated classes are btfooming dissatisfied with the present 
state of things ; that there is a strong and a strange ferment 
working in certain ranks of Indian aooiety, makin g for unrest 
and change ; that instead of looking upem the Engli^ rulers 
as their real benefactors, they are beginning to view their 
actions suspiciously, seizing every opportunity of oritioising 
and censuring, and, in some cases, of lowering the prestige of 
their rulers ; that the race-feeling between the rol^ and the 
ruled, instead of diminishiug, has increased with the spread 
of literary education among onr young men ; that aU rais is 
more or less true at present, cannot be denied by an impartial 
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polit^l iobtervon Ou tke ocrntn^yA it most be nipiinkluUy 
aidmitted by erezy person who has ^ good of the £mpir^ at 
heart, i^it signs ace getting worse, that needless acerbity 
on both sides, wd Wat trai^e:h13al mediators am 
ittdly anting to heal^wimiid8'#hioh^iSre*ttOt aitewed't<ri:dOBe. 
Bi mmunumtum fuaeri»y eimmapice. , fifwnwtoe and all aroemd 
proofayf this, abound.. In sehools and eoliegiMiUttd nnirersitiee, 
^ deWing dubs and associations ; in Htorature, spoken end 
written ; in newspapers tad 'pamphlets, plays and novels ; in 
life, in municipalities and {^dative conncils; in 
Ixrivaite 1^. in after-difmer talk and friendly oonrerse ; in 
short, in all departments of hfe, this new tendency, this mental 
mnreet and disaatisfactiou with the present order, is the one 
thing conspicuous, ahnost ag^ssive. Why this should be 
so ; the class which owes its very existence to the British 
rule, and from which additional stability was expected to be 
given' to it, 's^ald<6eem to bo unoampromiungly opposed to it, 
should seem to tcy to belittle the good done by it ; why the official 
class of Englishmen should be treated, not as friends of the 
country and the people, whom they serve amid great difficulties 
and at great saorifloo ; why the official class appear to bo less 
in tou^ wiW the people than before, and less able to dis* 
tinguish between opponents and enemies, between critics of 
thc« own acts and detractors of the Government, is an enquiry 
of the most vital importance for one competent enough to enter 
upon it.’* 

Why does Mr. Karkaria not enter upon it, to the 
extent of a couple of pages? We have steadily 
pointed out “the most vital importance” of this 
question, and dealt with many of the outstanding 
causes and the obvious remedies. There is balm in 
Gilead, certainly. But who shall prevail on the 
political doctors to gather it and apply it? Not 
even, we venture to predict, Mr. Malabari. 


THE KAEAKORAM HIMALAYAS, 

The Karakoram and Kaelmir, An Account of a 

Journey. By Oscar Eckenstein. (London: T. 

Fisher Unwin. 1896.) 

In the spring of 1892 Mr, Oscar Eckenstein set 
out with Sir William (then Professor) Conway, the 
Hon. 0, J. Bruce and some others for an expedi- 
tion in the Karakoram Himalayas. The object of 
the expedition was to make a survey of the country, 
geogrimhical and geological. The results from a 
scientino point of view, were hardly satisfactory 
owing Ho the defective condition of soir^ of the 
instruments. They have, however, been published 
by Sir W. Conway, and Mr. Eckenstein does not 
eonoern himself with them. The present volume is 
really a series of extracts from letters and a diary, 

g ut into a connected form, and there has been as 
ttle alteration as possible, lest they should lose 
their character' of “ an unsophisticated statement of 
actual impressions as they oocurred.” The interest 
of the'hook'oottsists in the vivid^acoounts given from 
tho -^pohoit’of view of an ardent mountain climber. 
On 2iid the party mehed 'Srinagar, and 

prdeetded northwards. As is natural in an experi- 
eneed Alptne Mr. Schfenstein continually 

eott^ares the Siihalayas and the^Alpe. Speaking 
<^""^0 iJcitmtry near Bargil he says: ‘'^The scenery 
here execflyreaeaiftles the Swil^ btHt is on a larger 
scales ThasMlie^s are bimt in the aame^way, 
Of rough the only'^d^BfOrence being that 

the TbdrcMfBiita bilik of 

the 


for exanmlo^'wllich take a to cross (not an hour 
as in '^S^tzerlAud) and the 'height and number of 
&e peaks. Hore is an aocow of a view, in the 
Indus valley • 

‘ « A pteftsant gtrita pstbh stiirotmd^ by a vdMomeas of 
‘MriSf wilh motttittUns bd both sid^s almoBt entirely barren of 
vegetation, rising 8;COO to 10,000 feet aboVe us. Up tho 
valley one has a fine view of iR^puahif a fine inoiiiitaln over 
25,000 feet high. To the south' is the vast saountaiii mass 
called Digamar. The highest point is 26,620 feet high, and a» 
we are here only some 4,000 feet above sea level, one actually 
looks up'over 22,000 feet ! TUoubt whether there Iktm'y other 
plaoe in the world- where one oan look up a similar height.” 

The skill of the guides varies very much in 
different districts. In Bom:e places they are ignorant 
of the mountain passes and unfit for any difficult 
climbing. In other places they compare very favour- 
ably with the beet Swiss guides. At Askole Mr. 
Eckenstein stayed some time, and encouraged the 
natives by the offer of small prizes to show him their 
skill in climbing. From the point of view of boulder- 
climbing he concludes that “the best man I found 
would beat the best guide I have ever seen over any 
kind of ro(dc8. For ‘Flatten* (smooth slabs) most 
natives would beat the best Swiss.” This is very 
high testimony to the powers of the native climbers, 
but it only relates to a particular district. In many 
oases the "writer remarks on tho inefficiency of the 
native guides. The original programme of the ex- 
pediticni had included the ascent of the Baltoro 
glacier, but Mr. Eckenstein left the party before 
Siis was made, retraced his steps to Srinagar and 
there his diary, so far as it Las been mode public, 
ends. Some illustrations would have added greatly 
to the interest of the book, but the sketches made 
by the artist of the party have already boeq pub- 
lished. A good map of the district wo^^j l&ave 
been a still more useful addition, especiallyf#fiMj|lmd»t 
all existing maps of the country are fVom 
adequate. 

“ 0 M I ** 

The Vcdic Philosophy ; or an Exposiiion^J^c SdereJ 
and Mysterious Monosyllabic “ vf?<w.”^®eing the 
Mdndukya Upanishad Text with Trans- 

lation and Commentary, and an Intrcfipcfion. 

Har NIrAyana. (Bombay : TatS-Vivechaka 
Press. 1895. Price Ee. 1, 8 an.) 

From the author’s introduction, ice leam that 
he belongs to tho Arya-Sam^j. “ M«h praise,” he 
tells us, “is due to Sw^lmi Uay^nanna Saraswati,” 
the founder of thf B^t, “whose teachings have, 
during, tho present age of Atheism and^Materiidism, 
roused once xnore^he sleeping sons of Aryan^Yorta to 
explore their Vedic mines of true knowMge.'[ No 
wonder, for “ it was indeed (the Grasd'Sw^i vho 
stopped 'the torrent ' which was hipling down the 
youths of - liCodern kndia to Atheistic views or to 
religious Samajas whov -ido not <eeknowMge the 
revelation of ^ the ikdj Veda*” BtUL 'the ? GrAnd 
Bwims< had his luaitations* /He-was aot^Bsalwia 
JaAnir^or an Atawrii (knower of seif).* 
sophloalithonghte'didknot wveitego <1^ satfaVras4ho*a of 

Uk. djiA to^K?d«no A Btorotekgfr ol 
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a foreign nation, did eo much for the revival of 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature and Brahma- Yidja.” 
Mr. Har Narayana advises his readers ‘‘ to try and 
fit themselves for the study of Brahma-Yidya.’^ In 
return, we venture to advise him to apply his mind 
to the teachings of the IVedmimUr GatetU on the 
subject of Madame H. P. Blayatsky. 

Mr. Har Narayana is “ a lad of grace.” He in- 
scribes his studios to hU respected and virtuous 
father,” and immediately offers salutations to his 
spiritual preceptor, through whose teaching ‘*my 
ignorance of Self was removed, and conviction 
brought to my mind of the real nature of things.” 
We like this marked respect paid to father and guru 
— the fate of the Grand Swami notwithstanding. Mr. 
Har Naruyana rejects the Darwinian theory with 
some contempt ; ** for, if we were to accept this, we 
would be at a loss to trace the origin of human lan- 
guage and the possession of Divine knowledge, which 
are peculiar to mankind only, and which are not 
self-acquired, but can only be learnt from others.” 
But, if our author will onlv think of it, Akbar’s 
linguistic e::?periment can hardly be accepted as con- 
clusive ; and, on the whole, we would venture to 
advise him to try and fit himself for the study ” of 
Darwin, before he make any pronouncements on his 
Theory. As for Mr. Herbert Spencer : 

“ Mr. Herbert Spencer ajfreea with the Vedaniiats in holding 
that there is only one Reality underlying all phenomena ; and 
th 't all the phenomena being only Appearaneee of the liea< Mnhtg 
are true only in their relative nature ; but ho differs in thinking 
that tho Real Entity is Unknowable in its Ultimate Noni'ela- 
tive nature.” 

!Mr. Spencer, then, must be set right. We cannot 
reproduce the author’s preliminary description of 

the different modes and methods by which know- 
ledge of things both objective and subjective is 
acquired,” and thus the summary conclusion may be 
somewhat obscured : 

** Having understood that there is only one Real Entity un- 
derlying all phenomena, one sizinds in need of a preceptor to 
know what that Entity is. The preceptor then initiates him 
into the mysterious science, by anuounoing tho formula that 
‘Thou art that (Reality)’ ; and in oonsequenoo of this teaching, 
mere arises a particular idea iu the mind of tho pupil, which 
he expresses by saying *I am that (Reality).” This idea re- 
moves the ignorance of the Promata-Ohaitanya,^ which then 
knows itself as the reality, the knower of all—the self of all. 
In knowing this, the Pramatd-Chaitanya rewignises itself os 
the knower and not as a known object ; the object known being 
the idea that * I am that (Reality) 

Thus, pn acqoiring the knowledge of Atma (self), 
one cotnes^o^vknqw that the Beality underlying all 
phenomena ia ’^l«fiwn self which is Indivisible, Finer 
than the Absolute, Infinite, Unchangeable, 

Belf-conacioiii^nd from which all the relative pheno- 
menal worl^fimves its existence.” If Mr. Spencer 
is npt hei|||j|Keemed from the misery of ignorance, 
he Tinir kiii|ii|^ to find a guru. 

But to the sacred and mysteiious mono- 

syj^hle “ Aum ’’—written also “Aung” — 

is 4 imaiBt. ai^a symbol, of Brahma. These three 
hj Ur. Har Ndiajana to be <Uhe 
di&.pl iU^aiSftulate words.” S!or the consonants, 
hiil^ no ^jn^e^ndent ezistonpe ,of thpir own, may^ 

M ' U; ' I ' u i i '. i r ;.u,u - — -• 

' (BeaHty), in conjimotioii with the mind and 

’the iaoMi ISiMhDed ^frain&td-OhaltaB^ or ^ Oogiiisor.”* 


stand aside ; and “ the number of all the vowels can 
he reduced only to A, U, and M or * ng Farther, 
“ we have a belief and are oonsoious that each of the 
letters, as well as the word formed thereby, has an 
existence. . . . This state of existence is called in 
Sanskrit sat (Be-ness). . . . This^ abstract idea of 
Be-ness has no form or name, and is only realised by 
men of refined intellect. Hence it is said that the 
syllable ‘ Aum ’ is made up of four parts.” So far 
good. 

Now, “exactly like the four component parts of 
the word Aum, the Universe before us also consists 
of four parts”: — 

“ Tho gross outwardly manifested world, perceived through 

the senses, is represented by the letter A The subtle 

manifestation, hidden from tho souses, and oonooivod by tho 
mind only, is represented by the letter U. . . . The third is the 
unmanifested world, which constitutes tho unknowable part, 
and which it is impossible to know before its manifestation, is 

represented by M The qualities have no independent 

existence of tlieir own, and exist only in some substance. Now 
wo see that the qualities undergo ohatigo. . . . But tho change 
always takes place in some substratum. It therefore foilows 
that there is some substratum in which a change of the qualities 
takes place, and that this substratum is the entity [Be-ness], 
which is the holder as well as tho sustoiner of the qualities of 
tho three descriptions noted above.” 

reference is made to the 
further analysis of the Universe 
are : (1) things that have exist- 
ence, but “ do not exhibit any external signs of vivid 
consciousness,” as minerals; (2) things tW have 
existence, and a “ partially developed state of con- 
sciousness,” as vegetables ; (3) things that have 
existence, and “a comparatively more developed 
state of consciouenesB,” as animals; and (4) things 
that have existence,” and also a greatly developed 
state of consciousness, together with the enjoyment 
of blissfulness ” — ie.^ the state “ in which a person, 
endowed with consciousness, oognizas nothing, but 
only blissfulnsss, as, for instance, in sound sleep.” 
Now to sum up : — 

<*The first two olossea demonstrate gpreatly the abstraot 
quality of Be-ness. The third class shows a preponderance of 
Be-ness as well as Gonsoiotisnoss, or the animating principle ; 
and the fourth class shows at once the existence or Be-ness, 
Gonsniousness, and Blissfulnoss, combined in one. 

** Having seen that the things in the Universe oonaUt of the, 
quality of Be-ness, Consciousness, and Blissfulness only, we 
jump at once to the conclusion that its first cause, the Brahma, 
must nooossarily consist of Be-ness, Consciousness, and Bliss- 
fuUxess. It is therefore said that Brahma is an embodiment of 
Be-ness, Consciousness, and Blissfulness.” 

It is not necessary to go into details. Mr. Har 
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Narayana has given his reasons for the faith that is 
in him. He has brushed aside Darwin. He has 
read a lesson to Mr. Herbert Spenoer. He has ac- 
quired Brahma Vidya. He has achieved the ngnum 
et diadema iutum» May we add that he cognises 
nothing, but only blissfulness”? A metaphysical 
Scotsman would say he has ” a bee in his bonnet.” 
The little book is symptomatic of much, and that 
is why we have been careful to set forth the 
author^s mind in the matter. Such a mind — such 
an adult mind— is beyond the estimate of Western 
standards, yet it is larjgely typical. What Western 
philosopher would felicitate himself in such a balloon 
of gossamer in the vast inane ? We macarize Mr. 
Har Nar&yana. But— let him stay in Jericho till 
his beard be grown. 
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Indiana. 


The attention of our readers is specially 
Si^C.^mott. to the articles which appear 

in our present issue upon the combina- 
tion of executive with judicial duties in India. Mr. 
Herbert J. Beynolds, C.S.I., Sir John Budd Phear, 
Fh)fe8sor A. F. Murison, and Mr. J, Dacosta have 
favoured us with a series of unanswerable criticisms 
upon the remarkable apology for the existing system 
which Sir Charles Elliott contributes to the current 
number of the Asiatic Quarterly Hevmv, It only 
remains for us to tender to Sir Charles our sincere 
thanks for a piece of candour which is, and will be, 
of such enormous assistance to us. After the frank 
admissions of the Englishman it was, of course, im- 
possible for 'any' apologist of the combination of 
incompatible functions to dwell seriously upon the 
cost of reform. That bubble, as Sir Charles EUiott 
by implioa^&QA .edicts, has been burst for ever. He 
addresses himseUf therefore, to the courageous task 
of defending ^*the detective as judge” as a meri- 
torious institution, and of belittling the numerous 
and scandalous cases of injustice for which the 
anomaly is responsible. This, of course, is precisely 
what was wanted from our opponents. ” His ideas,” 
8 U 1 a distinguished Anglo-Indian jurist ^tes, are 


about as extravagant as they can be. All the better 
for us. The more extravagant his ideas, the more 
the injustice of the system ought to present itself 
to right-thinking people.” Sir Charles Elliott has 
rendered the Congress the only service that lay in 
his power in the cynicism of his tone, the frankness 
of his admissions, and the audacity of his defence 
of the indefensible. He is to be congratulated 
upon having (however involuntarily) strengthened 
the hands of the deputation which is shortly to 
wait upon the Secretary of State for India and lay 
the whole case for reform before him. Lord George 
Hamilton, in his speech on the Indian Budget in the 
House of Commons, suggested that the only difficulty 
in the way was the pecuniary difficulty. Mr. Eomesh 
Ohunder Dutt has satisfactorily disposed of that 
contention, and now Sir Charles Elliott and the^ 
Englishman have made it abundantly clear that the 
real objections of our opponents are quite different 
and quite untenable. They have only to be clearly 
stated in order to strengthen our hands. 


Lord Rosebery’s remarkable speech 
Ix^ and at Edinburgh (October 9fch) has been 
oreign 0 107. g^jjjarised, not unfairly, by Mr. 

Leonard Courtney, M.P., as contending that 

“ we are distrusted, if not detested, by every Enropean Power. 
And we aro so weak with swollen Empire that we are under 
hostages for at least twenty years to oome. The weary Titan 
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hai beoome a fat Falstaff* obeae and floundering, gorged 
beyond digestion, inoapable of action.** 

The key of the situation, according to Mr. Gourtneyi 
is Egypt. But is it not nearer the truth to say (as 
we hinted last month) that the error which underlies 
the whole of British foreign policy is a wrong esti- 
mate of the conditions afieoting British rule in 
India ? Since the settlement of the Canadian diflSi- 
cultyin 1867, the colonies have caused the mother 
country scarcely an hour*s anxiety. The fear of 
Canadian annexation to the United States is now 
known to bo a nightmare. In spite of disturbances 
in the Transvaal, little doubt is entertained as to 
the safety of the South African colonies. Australia 
and New Zealand are evidently at the mercy of any 
fleet which can even temporarily gain command of 
the ocean, but it is eq^ually evident that no Power in 
the world could for a moment hope to occupy or hold 
them against the will of their inhabitants. It is 
fast becoming a mere truism that the colonies are 
bound closely to the mother country by bonds of 
mutual interest and respect, rendered the stronger 
by the laxity of the formal and legal ties that unite 
the central government to the self-governing de- 
pendencies. Nor would Venezuela ever be allowed 
to produce more than a diplomatic struggle between 
nations so closely akin as England and the United 
States. No international question of flrst-rate im- 
portance has been discussed or fought out by force 
of arms during the present reign in which the 
attitude of England has not been chiefly determined 
by the imaginary necessity of preserving the Indian 
frontiers from the danger of Eussian aggression, or 
of securing the route to India by th# Suez Canal. 
The fortiflcation of Gibraltar and Malta, the annexa- 
tion of Cyprus, the prolonged occupation of Egypt, 
and the repeated attempts to bolster up Turkish rule 
in Asia were inspired by this same desire, which 
half a century or more of custom, reinforced by the 
** Jingoism” of Tory ministries, has raised to the 
dignity of a cardinal principle of British diplomacy. 
With the speech of Mr. Gladstone still ringing in 
their ears, students of contemporary politics need 
hardly be reminded that while England relied on 
the aid of other Powers to secure ^he revision of the 
Treaty of San Stefano in such a direction as to 
exclude Eussia from the Mediterranean, the secret 
Cyprus Convention guaranteed the inviolability of 
the Sultan’s Asiatic dominions^ in order to guard 
against a possible Eussian advance through Asia 
Minor and Persia, and so to the Persian Gulf and 
India. An Englishman needs no proof to assure 
him of the fact that India is the most glorious 
heritage he has received from his ancestors. The 
sense of power which is gratified by the control 
axerdsed over the destinies of three hundred millions 


of people, in no way inferior and often superior in 
intellect and civilisation to the races of the western 
world, causes him to assert the inseparableness of 
the union between England and India with a vigour 
which even a knowledge of the mercenary advan- 
tages derived from Indian trade, or the sentimental 
attachment to a country where so much English 
blood has been spent, and where France and England 
fought out their duel for the colonial empire of the 
world, could hardly inspire alone. But Englishmen 
do not for the most part make the very easy and 
obvious inference that the corner-stone of the Empire 
must be the keystone of imperial policy. 


It is nearly seventy years since that 
^8 loyal co-operation of Prance, Eussia, 

^ * and England, which is to-day the 

earnest desire of every humane Englishman, was last 
witnessed in the establishment of Greek indepen- 
dence. The friendship then felt by England for 
Eussia has since been replaced by a morbid dread of 
her increasing power ; and the energy of a series of 
British ministries has been directed to the purpose, 
foredoomed to futility, of checking the natural 
expansion of a youthful nation. With lamentable 
want of foresight it was believed that Eussia could 
and, if left to grow undisturbed, ultimately would 
threaten British supremacy in India. There was the 
only point at which the interests of the two countries 
met in conflict. In accordance with this belief the 
Indian Government adopted the fatal policy of in- 
terference with the Afghans, a vw® whose brave 
and ardent attachment to liberty was a sufficient 
guarantee that they would resist any attempt at 
conquest by Eussia as vigorously and as successfully 
as they have hitherto resisted all attempts at subjugk- 
tion by Anglo-Indian troops. Ten years later, Eng- 
land, with French aid, embarked on an iniquitous 
war in the Crimea in order to cripple Eussia. The 
net result of the war was the loss to the four 
nations engaged of over half a million of men, and 
to England alone of seventy- seven millions of money. 
Five years later, England was engaged in feverish 
preparations against her former ally. Fifteen years 
later, Eussia had taken advantage of the temporary 
wealmess of France to insist on a revision of the 
ridiculous stipulations of the Treaty of Paris, and 
had acquired the right to maintain a fleet in the 
Black Sea. How far France was from feeling that 
the interests of her people were injuriously afieoted 
by this action of Bussia’s is seen in the growing 
friendship between tiie two nations during the next 
twenty years, and the ateady increase of French 
hostility to English poli<ty. To this result the 
peeodo-impeidal character of . Disraeli’s policy mm 
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1874 to 1880 immensely contributed. His genius 
combined with Eussophobist activity in Asia an 
att^pt to gain for England an ascendancy in the 
counts of Europe without entangling her in any 
Oontinental alliances. The result of this union of 
misguided and impossible schemes was seen in a 
war as disastrous as the preceding one in Afghanistan, 
resembling it in every detail, equally destitute of 
result, and ending in the acceptance of the Eussian 
proUg4 Abdur Eahman as ruler in ICabul. In 
Europe it produced the purchase of the Suez canal 
shares, which, while laudable as a commercial invest- 
ment, cannot justly be vaunted as a superb stroke of 
policy, or as constituting a British right to a pro- 
tectorate of Egypt with the view of securing the 
route to India. It resulted also in the thwarting of 
European intervention in Turkey by the Berlin 
Note of 1876, in threats towards Eussia which, in 
view of her action in checking the revolt of Servia 
and Montenegro in 1876, and her declaration before 
she commenced the war in 1878, were an insult to 
that Power ; and it produced a display of military 
force by the unconstitutional summoning of Indian 
troops to Cyprus. Small wonder, therefore, that 
Eussia, irritated by the overbearing attitude of the 
British Government, should revenge herself by once 
more arousing British fears with regard to India, 
and provoke another costly and useless invasion of 
Afghanistan. French jealousy and apprehension 
had already been roused by the hasty purchase of 
the Khedive’s shares, and such apprehension was 
not likely to be lulled by the growing influence of 
Englishmen in the administration of Egypt. The 
evidence of French suspicion was the demand for 
representation on the Egyptian ministerial council, 
and the appointment of M. de Blignieres. Its 
justification is the course of events from the bom- 
bardment of Alexandria down to the present time. 
Far from making any preparations for the evacuation 
or neutralisation of Egypt, England has avowed her 
intention of reconquering the Sudan as far as 
Khartum before she withdraws from the control of 
Egyptian affair* It is besides notorious that no 
official of ^high rank is Egyptian, and consequently 
that no provision is being made for the management 
of the varioixs State departments in the event of 
evaoiiation. The consequences of the disregard of 
French prejudice, and her lawful claims, have been 
seon^,'^ persistent hostility of the French press, the 
strc^l^iil^ing of the alliance between France and 
Eusf^' Eussian activity in Central Asia when 
England’s action being unusually vigorous has 
o^sd forth unusual resentment on the part of 
France— 'Witness the Penjdeh incident in 1885, and 
the threat of a Eussian railway to Herat during the 
present summer— and the suspicion and hostility 
which was provoked by the proposal of England 


t6 intervene in Armenia. How can British action in 
Egypt be reconciled with the despatch of Lord 
Granville to Lord Dulferin, wherein he said, ** Her 
Majesty’s Government continues to hold the view 
that any intervention in Egypt should represent the 
united action and authority of Europe ? ” 


Thus the present policy of England, 
Keystone lasting more than half-a- 

century, has not only failed in its im- 
mediate objects of checking the extension of Eussian 
influence in the East, and in Central Asia, but it has 
led successive Governments into disastrous and costly 
wars, and even to breaches of faith which, by ex- 
citing the profound distrust that characterises all 
foreign views of English diplomacy, have reduced 
the country to impotence on the one occasion when 
the national conscience dictates vigorous action on 
purely disinterested lines. The long-desired con- 
junction of France and Eussia with England should 
of course be secured without any avoidable delay. 
Such an alliance would be welcomed by the whole 
world, except, perhaps, Germany, whose vituperation 
of England is based on colonial and commercial 
jealousies, and may therefore be disregarded in 
this connection. But more than this is necessary. 
No merely temporary alliance will suffice. The basis 
of English policy needs to be revised, and, in order 
to this, a true conception of the position of India 
must be reached. The Eussian spectre on the 
North-West Frontier must be exorcised once and 
for all. Nqt only is there no evidence of the 
existence of any Eussian designs with India as their 
object, but even during half a century of British 
aggression, accompanied by numerous expeditions on 
the North-West, Eussia has made no demonstration 
except on the two or three occasions when the 
European interests of herself or her ally rendered a 
diversion advisable. She has contented herself with 
gradually absorbing the peoples of Central Asia, 
promoting trade and the arts of peace, and so 
naturally extending her frontiers to the Hindu Kush, 
the limits assigned by geographical conditions. Not 
even when the Mutiny threatened to destroy British 
rule did she raise a hand to interfere, though she 
was still smarting under the restraints imposed upon 
her by the Treaty of Paris, and the frontier was 
denuded of British troops. Travellers and even 
Bntish officers like Colonel Gerard of the Pamir 
Delimitation Commission bear testimony to her 
peaceful pursuits in those regions* Such a change 
of attitude on our part would be necessarily followed 
by the cessation of all advance on the North-West, 
and a wide and frank recognition of the fact, so often 
pointed out by competent; judges, and emphasised 
by the bitter experience of Kandahar, Maiwand, and 
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Kabuli that a free Afghanistan is the best guarantee 
against aggression. At the same time the conse- 
quent improvement in Indian finance by the rapid 
reduction of her inflated military expenditure 
would check the growing discontent and render 
vain the attempt of any foreign power to over- 
throw British rule by means of sedition in 
India. With a peaoefuli contentedi and prosperous 
India even the apparent expediency of a pro- 
longed occupation of Egypt, with all its mani- 
fold disadvantages, would vanish. The neutralisa- 
tion of Egypt under a European guarantee, the 
evacuation of Chitral, and withdrawal from Cyprus 
on such conditions as shall best promote the welfare 
of the inhabitants — these measures can alone 
enable England, having redeemed her long- neglected 
pledges, to take that place in the councils of Europe 
which should be hers, not in virtue of definite 
alliances with any g^oup of Powers, but as an 
honourable and powerful nation, the defender of the 
weak and the vindicator of freedom. In India Great 
Britain has violated her high tradition of constitu- 
tional government for the benefit of the people. 
Her offence has brought with it its own punishment 
in a certain loss of political uprightness, and a 
certain nervousness that is characteristic of a guilty 
conscience. The oft-exploded fallacy still obtains 
that India is held by English troops, and not in 
virtue of popular assent to British rule as good in 
the main though capable of improvement. On that 
falsehood, and on the kindred fallacy that India is 
likely to become the willing prey of a foreign power, 
rests the whole fabric of aggression, political 
nervousness and crooked diplomacy which has 
gained for England the dislike and distrust of her 
neighbours. The loyalty of India was put to the 
severest possible test in 1857 and it proved equal to 
it. Since then it has triumphantly stood the strain 
of innumerable petty shocks and minor injustices. 
What reason, therefore, prevents the granting to 
India of some measure of self-government or repre- 
sentation such as proved so successful in securing 
the adherence of the colonies to Great Britain ? Such 
institutions are, historically, at least as natural 
to the Indian people as to the English. Then India, 
the brightest jewel of the British crown,” would 
become a treasure to be displayed with pride, not 
clutched and brooded over with miserly apprehen- 
sions that see an enemy in every shadow. She 
would become the bulwark of England’s strength, 
instead of being as she is now, through no fault of 
her own, a source of frequent weakness. 

In a letter published in the Geogra^hu 
wSr^’l^^y ^owrnal for October, Oolonel Hol- 

dich writes from Sii^ that since 
laying down the Afghan boundary between Ohitral 


and Kafiristan, which, as he remarks, was done 
jfan passu with the Ohitral imbroglio, he has dis- 
covered other Arnawai rivers, several Bashgols, 
and one of the ” very important Landai Sin.” He 
adds that the river flowing through Kafiristan from 
the west into the Ohitral or Kunar river, correctly 
called Arnawai by McNair and Woodthorpe, was 
also called Bashgol ” and Landai Sin.” The 
Arnawai or Bashgol valley was a populous district 
within tho limits of Kafiristan, and, as regards that 
country of mountain fastnesses, of comparatively 
easy access to the onslaught of an invading force. 
It was this valley, as it will be remembered, that 
was excluded from Afghan dominion by the agree- 
ment drawn up at Kabul in November, 1893, 
between the Amir Abdur Edhman Khan and Sir H. 
Durand. By that agreement w^e handed over to 
their hereditary and remorseless foe the brave 
people of Kafiristan, who for centuries past, aided 
by the difficult nature of their country, had been 
able with their bows and arrows to keep at a 
respectful distance their Afghan neighbours, not 
supplied with the modern arms of precision as they 
are now at the expense of the Indian taxpayer. 
Unworthy of us as this act was, it had this one 
redeeming point. The English agent who had been 
sent to Kabul to secure certain ends of our own 
expressly reserved the Bashgol or Arnawai, or Landai 
Bin region as that portion of the then existing Kafir 
country in which the Amir was at no time to 
exercise any interference. A year had scarcely 
elapsed before the Chitral difficulty presented itself 
— a difficulty, it may be remarked, from first to 
last of our own making. We knew that a word 
from the Amir at that time would have raised a 
hornet’s nest about our ears. The march of a 
British force through a difficult country of some 
200 miles, peopled by warlike and fanatical tribes, 
who look and who as long as he lives will always 
look to him for guidance, would then have 
been a hazardous as well as a ruinous operation 
of war in the existing condition of Indian finance. 
We also feared that he could not be otherwise than 
dissatisfied when he heard of our decision to retain 
garrisons in Chitral after we had proclaimed far and 
wide throughout the land that once our object was 
attained — the release of our Agent besieged in 
Chitral — no British force would be left beyond 
our own proper frontier. Accordingly in 1895 we 
handed over to the Amir the very tract of country 
peopled by the Kafir race that we had expressly reserved 
from Afghan dominion. In the Agreement — published 
as a Parliamentaiy paper during last Session — dated 
9th April 1895, this Bashgol river is alluded to 
as the Landai Sin notorious in Afghan idiom” 
and known under that name, and in the last 
article of the Agreement is said to have been 
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decided to pertain to the Afghan Government. As 
Colonel Holdich has now discovered another ^^Landai 
Sin ” to the east of the Kunar river, it may be 
asked why the Landai Sin to the westward of that 
stream was described in the Agreement of 9th 
April of last year as the Landai Sin “notorious” 
in Afghan idiom ? Was this alleged notoriety 
put forth and recorded in the Agreement drawn 
up between the English and Afghan Agents as 
n basis for the decision arrived at that it should 
thenceforth become Afghan territory ? Considering 
what the nature of our ombarassment was at the 
.time as regards the Amir, we can at present only 
draw our own conclusions as to why this step was 
taken to gratify him at the expense of a helpless race. 
As regards ofEcial information on the subject all is 
dark. No papers as yet presented to Parliament 
throw any light whatever on the circumstances that 
led in the first instance — November, 189o — to our 
including Kafiristun within the Afghan sphere of 
influence with the exception of the Arnawai or 
Bashgol or Landai Sin valley, or, on those that led 
— April, 1895 — to our withdrawal of that reservation. 
It is to be hoped tnat when Parliament meets, papers 
giving the reasons for these dubious transactions 
will be called for. 

Ah’ Anglo-Indian correspondent writes : 
^ ** member for 

Cardiff, in a recent letter to the Tinm 
raised an alarm that the Eussians are securing all 
the trade in Central Asia. In skilful popular phrase, 
he went on to urge that railways should bo pushed 
on from India to meet the Trans-Caspian lines ; and 
sought to create an impiression that this would bo all 
that is needed, if not to supersede the Muscovite 
traders, at least to secure a considerable advantage 
for British commerce. In the present confused 
and morbid temper of the public mind regarding the 
race for * new markets,’ this high-flying scheme was 
quite good enough for the man in the street, and 
was greeted accordingly. And is not this grand: 

* The whol6 distance from Chaman to the terminus 
of the Bussian railway system on the north of 
Afghanistan is only 500 miles ; and if this missing 
link were supplied we should soon have an overland 
line of railway from Calais to Calcutta [alliteration’s 
artful aid] with the single break of the voyage 
across the Caspian Sea.’ The eccentric physical 
geography of this scheme is well illustrated by those 
catch phrases, ‘ missing link ’ and ‘ single break ’ ; 
and there is another single break omitted in 
this survey from Calais to Calcutta, that is, the 

* Channel of Constantinople.’ But as Mr. Maclean’s 
scheme is to utilise the Eussian railways, he will, at 
Eatoum, find there is the whole length of the Black 


Sea forming a wide gap in his imaginary * overland 
railway from Calais to Calcutta.’ Mr. Maclean’s 
audacity is worthy of him; but he presumes too 
much on even the mania for new markets — before 
the old routes are half utilised. And there is a 
bigger missing link in his scheme — conspicuous by 
its absence, that is, the cost, which would be 
magnificent. How would that be supplied ? This 
indicates tho minor premiss carefully shunned in 
his rhetorical and reckless project, namely, that as 
the basis of it is ^ extension of the Indian railway 
system,’ helpless, impoverished India would be ex- 
pected to take the initiative and sustain all the 
risks ! 

“That Mr. Maclean know he could 
Poor India gafely count upon the true inwardness 

of his amazing scheme being overlooked 
in the present flighty condition of the public mind 
under its ‘mania for new-markets,’ is shown by an in- 
fluential evening journal’s rising to it open-mouthed, 
and responding with an air ‘child-like and bland’ 
thus : ‘ One fact is certain. Our authorities cannot 
defer consideration of the question of the junction 
of the Indian and Eussian railways much longer ’ ! 
As to the certainty of this writer’s ‘ facts,’ it may bo 
noted that in quoting Mr. Maclean’s ‘from Ohaman,’ 
he interpolates our Indian frontier,’ whereas 
that Afghan post is over 200 miles beyond our 
frontier ; but that is a trifle with some people, seeing 
that wretched, helpless India has been compelled to 
attempt to bridge part of that barren, inhospitable 
interval with a piilitary railway at the cost, already, 
of a couple of millions. The hardihood of thus 
cherishing an * Imperial ’ vanity at the cost of ‘ other 
people’s money,’ is amazing, to put it mildly. Be- 
sides, the same writer opens his note on the absurd 
scheme with an odd delusion when he says : * Surely 
the days of Eussophobia are numbered when an 
Anglo-Indian and Tory M.P. is found advocating,’ 
etc. It ought to be known that Mr. J. M. Maclean, 
M.P., is now, as he always has been, a typical 
Eussophobist ; only, for this occasion, he has the 
dexterity to turn his fixed idea the other way about. 
Let us, he says in effect, attack, smash, and super- 
sede the Muscovite on his own ground in barren 
Central Asia ; which, he asserts, ‘ needs nothing for 
the revival of its ancient fertility but order and good 
roads.’ Here are omitted two very large factors — 
water and re-afforestation. The Eussians, when not 
engaged in scaring our Simla Eussophobists with 
strategical expeditions, are doing some little in 
that constructive direction ; but they will require at 
least fifty years for that work — as also funds incal- 
culable. The idea of compelling the Indian tax- 
payer to put his hand in his pocket for a Oalais-to- 
Caloutta railway is a little too^good.” 
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JUDICIAL AND EXECUTIVE DUTIES 
IN INDIA. 


SIB C. ELLIOirS “APOLOGIA.” 

I.—By Herbeht J. Eeynolds, C.S.I., 

Sometime Seaeiary to the Goiermncnt of Jienyal, Mmhei' (f the 
Vicemfe Council^ etc.^ etc. 

The current number of the Asiatic Quarterly 
Rmcw opens with an article which has perhaps 
surprised some of those who call to mind the earlier 
reputation of Sir Charles Elliott. When ho won his 
spurs, first as Secretary in the North-West Provinces, 
and afterwards as the guiding spirit of the Famine 
Commission of 1878, he was known as an advanced 
and ardent Liberal, too advanced, indeed, to thrive 
in the Conservative atmosphere of Indian official 
life. But this is an age of strange conversions 
and unexpected changes. The generation which 
has seen Mr. Chamberlain a prominent member of a 
Tory Cabinet, need not greatly wonder to find Sir 
Charles Elliott the opponent of a much- needed 
reform, the champion of an indefensible abuse. 

The particular reform against which Sir Charles 
Elliott contends is the proposal to separate judicial 
and executive functions in Bengal, so that these 
powers shall no longer be united in the same 
individual. Whatever may be thought of his 
judgment, the selection of this topic is at least 
creditable to his courage. For the expediency of 
this reform is one of the few Indian questions upon 
which men of all parties and interests are agreed. 
Conservatives and loiberals here finJ themselves in 
the same lobby. Mr. Bhownaggree is the only 
Indian gentleman now in Parliament, and he sits on 
the Ministerial side of the House. But on this 
subject he is in full accord with the Opposition ; and 
in a recent debate he emphasised his convictions by 
delivering an earnest and impressive speech in favour 
of this reform. The question is not one in which 
abstract arguments can be quoted on one side, and 
the weight of practical experience and authority on 
the other. Lord Cross and Lord Kimberley have 
both held the office of Secretary of State for India. 
They differ widely upon many points ; but in their 
support of this proposal they are in complete 
harmony. It has sometimes (I do not say justly) 
been made a matter of reproach against lawyers, 
that they are slow to originate or to welcome reforms 
in legal procedure. But Sir Bichard Garth, *a late 
Chief Justice of Bengal, and Sir W. Markby, a late 
judge of the Calcutta High Court, warndy advocate 
the scheme. Sir Baymond West, formerly a judge 
of the High Court of Bombay, has added Ms 
testimony to theirs. 

Wrhat, then, can have induced this new Athana- 

contra mundum” to resist a proposal recom- 


mended alike by authority and by reason? Is it 
possible that the secret is disclosed in the opening 
paragraph of the article ? This reform, we are told, 
‘Ms a leading plank in the platform of the National 
Congress party,” And, a little further on, the 
writer refers to “ Mr. Manomohan Ghose and the 
Congress party ” in tones of unmistakable aversion 
and contempt. It is no doubt true that the people 
of India, speaking through their representatives in 
the Congress, have pressed this reform, among' 
others, upon the Government, and Sir Charles 
Elliott has made no secret of his dislike of the 
Congress and its doings. But a man must think 
very badly indeed of the Congress, if its advocacy of 
a cause, however just and reasonable that cause may 
be, is alone sufficient to induce him to range himself 
on the opposite side. I cannot retort, even if I 
had wished to do so, by speaking of “ Sir Charles 
Elliott and his party,” for on this question I do not 
know that anyone agrees with him. But it should 
be remembered that the part of Athanasius is 
sublime, when he is the solitary champion of a 
valuable truth: it becomes ridiculous, when he is 
the last supporter of an exploded error. 

Mr. Manomohan Ghose, a well-known barrister of 
Calcutta, lately issued two pamphlets, one containing 
the opinions of eminent authorities on the union of 
executive and judicial functions, and the other a 
compilation of actual cases illustrating the evils and 
abuses of the present system. Sir Charles Elliott, 
in traversing this indictment, declares that — 

** The existing system has great merits and advantages, thut 
it in no way trenches on the judicial independence of tlie sub- 
ordbate magistrates, that there are weighty arguments against 
its modification besides those which arise from financial oon- 
siderations, and that no valid proof has been adduced of any 
evil arising from it.” 

In support of this view, he lays down two proposi- 
tions — first, that it is essential that the district 
magistrate should hold in his hands all the threads 
of the different branches of the Administration, and 
should have the officials in all those branches under ^ 
his general control; and, secondly, that the sub- 
ordinate magistrates ought to be advised, guided, 
and inspected by a superior officer, and that this end 
could not be attained if the control of the judge were 
substituted for that of the district magistrate. Sir 
Charles then proceeds ta analyse the selected cases 
referred to by Mr. Ghose ; and he comes to the con- 
clusion that six of the oases are wholly irrelevant to 
the present issue ; that in five oases there is nothing 
to show that the prevention of the magistrate’s 
action would not have been pure loss to the adminis- 
tration of justice; that nine oases do hot show the 
system to be a bad one, but simply “involve the 
personal equation of the magistrates oonoemed”; 
and that in all the cases, except one alone, “the 
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acceptance of the reform urged upon us would have 
failed to remedy the injustice which was done or 
seems to have been done.’' << The attack, therefore, 
has wholly failed." 

It appears to me that such statements as these, 
coming from a writer who has held the responsible 
office of Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, ought not 
to be passed over in silence ; but that they should 
be examined, and (if it may be) refuted. I am not 
so sanguine as to hope to convert Sir Oharles Elliott 
to my view of the question. There are those, of 
whom it was written of old, that they would not be 
persuaded though one rose from the dead; and 
their descendants are still among us. But I trust to 
be able to show, to the satisfaction of candid and 
impartial readers, that it is the defence, and not the 
attack, which has failed ; that the present system is 
responsible for serious evils, which could easily bo 
removed; and that in the interests of the pure 
administration of justice, of popular confidence in 
our tribunals, and of the credit of British rule in 
India, it is imperative that these scandals should be 
swept away, and that a strict line of demarcation 
should be drawn between the judicial and tlie execu- 
tive departments. 

Into the abstract merits of the question it is 
unnecessary that I should enter. That it is undesir- 
able that the same person should at once be police- 
officer, prosecutor, and judge, is a proposition to 
which all will assent. What is contended is, that 
this system, though there may be objections to it in 
theory, works well in practice ; that the evils which 
might be expected to arise from it do not actually 
occur; and that it possesses countervailing ad- 
vantages of great weight and importance. How far 
this defence has been established, we are now to 
consider. But it should be borne in mind that the 
burden of proof is thus shifted, and rests upon those 
who uphold the present arrangement. That a 
system which is vicious in principle will naturally 
bear evil fruit, is a reasonable conclusion. It is for 
Sir Charles Elliott to show that this is one of those 
exceptional cas^ in which it is possible to gather 
grapes fromHhqrns, and figs from thistles. 

The filrst propos^on is that it is neces.sary that the 
District Magistrate** ‘should hold in his hands all the 
'threads of the different branches of the administra- 
tion," or, as it is put in another paragraph of the 
artide, that “ all power should be collected into the 
hands of a single official." One feels inclined to 
exclaim with Macduff, 

« What ? all my pretty ones ? 

Bid yon say a// ” 

^Really, one would think that Sir Oharles Elliott had 
never heard of District and Sessions Judges, Sub- 
ordinate Judges, and Moonsiffs. The disposal of 
nieil suits, and the trial ef all serious criminal oases. 


are surely rather substantial “ threads." There are 
many classes of offences which the Magistrate has at 
present no jurisdiction to try. Why should it he 
thought a monstrous proposal to prohibit him from 
trying any ? He is incompetent to try a murderer ; 
but we are asked to believe that the heavens would 
fall if he were forbidden to try a thief. Even in 
executive departments it is not . accurate to say that 
the Magistrate is the centre of all authority, tiir 
George Campbell tried to make him so : but his 
system broke down under its own weight. He laid 
upon the shoulders of District Officers a burden too 
heavy for them to boar : and though, in the twenty- 
five years which have since elapsed, his policy may 
not formally have been reversed, it has been silently 
set aside, and there has been a steady movement in 
the opposite direction. The Post Office Department 
is not controlled by the District Magistrate : Educa- 
tion (other than primary) is not in his charge : he is 
no longer the ex-ojjlcio Chairman of all Municipal 
Committees. Kegistration and Public Works, and 
even Excise, are tending more and more to specialise 
themselves under their own departmental heads. 
And progress in this direction is inevitable, and will 
advance in the near future with accelerated speed. 
The system which Sir Charles Elliott applauds may 
do very well for a barbarous or half-civilised com- 
munity: it is unsuited to the needs and circumstances 
of such a province as Bengal. It is, therefore, 
fortunate that this autocratic chief, who is last 
becoming an impossibility, is not so necessary as Sir 
Charles Elliott fancies him to be. The success of our 
administration ^oes not depend on the concentration 
of all power in the hands of one man, but upon all 
our officers making the best use of the powers they 
have. There are some powers which have been 
seriously abused, and which will always be abused, 
while human nature remains what it is : and it is for 
the public good that such powers should be taken 
away. 

It is objected, however, that the District Magis- 
trate really tries very few criminal oases, and that, 
therefore, the proposed reform would make no great 
difference. Such an argument shows an entire mis- 
conception of the nature of the evil, and of the 
operation of the suggested remedy. The mischief 
is done, not by the cases which the District Magis- 
trate personally tries, but by his power to try such 
cases as he thinks fit ; by his power to transfer a 
case fi-om a subordinate who shows signs of indepen- 
dence, to one who will be a ready tool in his han^ ; 
by his power to interfere, at every stage of a trial, 
with advice which is equivalent to a command; by 
his power at once to conduct the proseoutiou, and to 
dictate the sentence. The oases which Mr. Ghose 
has quoted clearly show that these are no imaginary 
evils, but real and serious maladies, which will 
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assuredly recur so long as the present system is 
maintained. The remedy lies, not merely in relieving 
the District Magistrate of judicial duties, but in sub- 
jecting all judicial of&cers to the control and super- 
vision of the judicial authorities alone. And this 
brings me to the second part of the argument. 

It would be a fatal mistake, says Sir Charles 
Elliott, to put the Subordinate Magistrates under 
the Judge. It is most useful to them to receive 
guidance and counsel at the District Magistrate’s 
hands; above all, it is of paramount importance that 
their work should be regularly inspected, a duty 
which is the breath of the Magistrate’s nostrils, but 
which would be impossible to the Judge. I am at a 
loss to know how to deal with such baseless assump- 
tions as these. Sir Charles seems to look upon the 
Judges as a kind of Gods of Epicurus, residing in 
some distant cloud-land, regardless of human afEairs, 
and only awakened from their repose by the pre- 
sentation of an appeal. Perhaps this is because he 
has never filled the office himself. Why should not 
the Judge be as competent as the Magistrate to guide 
and advise? Why should it be taken for granted 
that he will withhold aU supervision, till a case comes 
before him in appeal ? Why should inspection duty 
be impossible to him? In Maimansingh, where I 
was for some years Magistrate and Collector, there 
are four or five outlying moonsifFees ; and these, as 
well as the offices at headquarters, were regularly 
inspected by the Judge. The value of the advice 
and counsel which Subordinates sometimes receive 
under the present system may be tested by a refer- 
ence to No. 8 in Mr. Ghose’s list^of cases. The 
Subordinate in that case, acting upon the Magis- 
trate’s instructions, passed an illegal order, which 
was set aside on appeal. Sir Charles Elliott has the 
oourage to dismiss this case with the brief comment 
that it seems probable that the District Magistrate 
did nothing beyond what was expedient and for the 
public good.” It is, apparently, for the public good 
that a superior officer should instruct his subordinate 
to violate the law. Another flagrant example is 
supplied by case No. 3. A Magistrate directed his 
Subordinate to sentence an accused person, then 
under trial before him, to the maximum punishment 
allowed by the law. This was a tolerably clear in- 
timation that the Subordinate was to begin by finding 
the accused guilty. But Sir C. Elliott sees nothing 
improper in this. Such an instruction,” he quietly 
remarks, **may be expedient.” The High Court, 
however, did not think so ; as it promptly ordered 
the case to be transferred to the file of another 
officer, a conclusion to the story which Sir Charles 
has not thought worthy of notice. It may con- 
fidently be asserted that such cotmsel and guidance 
as were given by the Magistrate in these two cases 
would never be given by a Judge to his judicial 


subordinates ; for a Judge may be trusted not to 
sacrifice justice to his own ideas of expediency. 

So much for the “two definite propositions” of 
Sir Charles Elliott’s article. Space limits will not 
allow me to examine in detail the cases quoted in 
Mr. Ghose’s second pamphlet. I am not altogether 
sorry for this, for the pamphlet is a painful record 
of injustice, oppression, weakness, and folly. What, 
then, are we to think of a system under which these 
cases could occur, and what condemnation can be 
too severe for those who resist a reform which would 
make their recurrence impossible? Sir Charles 
Elliott, as might be expected, makes the most of the 
numerical argument. After all, he says in eflect, 
there are only 20 or 21 cases in 20 years. Of course 
such bad cases as these are exceptional; if they 
were not, we should not be the rulers of India 
to-day. But the evil system, of whose working 
these cases are flagrant and outrageous instances, 
has been in operation all along, and is in operation 
now, to poison the springs of justice in the court of 
every magistrate in Bengal. These “horrid ex- 
amples,” of which Sir Charles Elliott speaks so 
lightly, are only types and specimens of hundreds 
more, in which similar injustice has been done, but 
there has been no publicity and no redress. And it 
is important to observe that recent instances show 
no signs of improvement. The case (No. 19) of the 
Baja of Maimansingh, which occurred in 1892, is as 
bad as any of those which disgrace the earlier years 
of the series. It is clear that the disease is not 
dying out : it is necessary to stamp it out : and the 
time has come to apply the only remedy which will 
work an eflectual cure. 

But though I have not room to give a complete 
analysis of the cases, I must devote some lines to 
the excuses and apologies by which Sir Charles 
Elliott sometimes palliates, and sometimes boldly 
defends, the misdeeds of his clients, the District 
Magistrates. I will not pause to comment upon the 
cold cynicism of these remarks in the article, and 
the entire absence of any feeling of sympathy with 
innocent victims, who have suffered grievous wrongs. 
My opponent may say, and with perfect truth, that 
it was no part of his duty to indulge in sentiment. 
But the man is not to be envied who can peruse 
such a record as this without a blush of shame, or a 
throb of indignation. 

Case No. 4 is summed up in the article with the 
remark that “ this instance is altogether irrelevant 
to the issue before us : no injustice is shown to have 
ensued.” The Magistrate, in this case, by an execu- 
tive order, practically over-ruled a judicial decision, 
and then, when his illegal prooee^x^ had been 
quashed by the High Court, issued instructions^, to 
his police which had the effect of setting aside the 
High Court’s order, and depriving a number of 
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fiehermen of their property, which was handed over 
to the Magistrate’s lessee, this lessee being an officer 
of the Magistrate’s court. 

Similarly, in case No. 5, we are told that “ it is not 
alleged that any injustice was done to any one.” A 
respectable man, the dewan of a Rajd, was arrested 
under a warrant on an unfounded and utterly 
frivolous charge, and the hearing was prolonged, 
under the instructions of the Magistrate, till the 
accused had been compelled to expend, more than 
Bs. 10,000 in costs and fees. But in this case, as in 
the last, no injustice was done to any one ! 

Cases 6 and 7 are bracketed together in the article 
as if they were identical, and Sir Charles Elliott 
“does not understand the object with which these 
two instances have been included in the Memoran- 
dum.” In No. 7 the only hardship was that it was 
necessary to incur the trouble, expense, and delay 
of moving the High Court, before the Magistrate 
could be prevented from hearing the appeal in a 
case in which he had been the virtual prosecutor in 
the court below. This was a defect in the law ; 
and the Magistrate, to do him justice, was quite 
willing that another officer should hear the appeal. 
But in No. 6 the Magistrate actually opposed the 
transfer of the appeal, on the ground that the 
transfer woiild injure his prestige as the District 
Officer, It is strange that Sir Charles Elliott should 
have overlooked this material difference between the 
two cases, and that he should not understand their 
inclusion in the Memorandum. It is surely clear 
that if the appeals had lain to the Judge, and not 
to the Magistrate, which is the reform for which we 
contend, the cases could not have occurred. 

On case No. 9 the comment is that “the Magistrate 
here appears to be totally free from blame.” The 
■Government, as represented by the Legal Kemem- 
brancer, thought differently ; for, to escape the 
scandal of having the matter threshed out in the 
High Court, it allowed the vindictive orders of the 
Magistrate to be set aside without attempting to 
defend them. 

No. 12.. was A disgraceful instance of illegality and 
oppression^ but Sir Charles Elliott urges that the 
District Magistrate was endeavouring to prevent (as 
he believed) a serious breach of the peace, and in 
such circumstances a little technical irregularity may 
be overlooked. No doubt there was danger of a 
riot; but the decision of the Sessions Judge makes it 
perfectly clear that the only rioters were the Magis- 
trate and bift party. The accused persons, who had 
■committed no offence whatever, were eventually 
acquitted ; but this was after they had been kept in 
custody for more than two months, bail having been 
illegally refused them, and after their crops on the 
disputed land had been destroyed. “It is quite 
<5loar,” said the Judge, ‘'that, from first to last, what 


the Magistrate was trying to do was to restore 
possession to the factory. This he had no right to 
do.” These unfortunate men were illegally arrested, 
illegally kept in jail, and half-ruined by the destruc- 
tion of their property : and this is what Sir Charles 
Elliott calls a little technical irregularity. 

Case No. 15 was disposed of by the Lieutenant- 
Governor (Sir Stuart Bayley) in a Resolution which 
declared that there had been a grave misuse of 
judicial authority. Sir 0. Elliott observes upon this, 
“ I do not understand that this phrase was meant to 
apply to the District Magistrate himself.” This is a 
surprising remark in face of the fact that the 
Resolution goes on to say, in words which Sir C. 
Elliott would do well to lay to heart, “ The whole 
case is a striking illustration of the danger and in- 
convenience of the union of executive and judicial 
functions in the same officer, when that officer 
happens to be indiscreet and intolerant.” The 
indiscreet and intolerant officer was no other than 
the District Magistrate himself ; and the case 
originated partly in his arbitrary temper, and partly 
in his religious prejudices. To the persons who 
were harassed, threatened, arrested, fined, and im- 
prisoned in the course of these proceedings, which 
extended over six months, it would be a poor con- 
solation to be told that the matter was really of no 
importance, as it merely “ involved the personal 
equation of the Magistrate.” Sir Charles Elliott is 
mistaken in adding that the Magistrate could have 
acted just as he did, if the separation of his judicial 
from his executive functions had been carried out. 
He could not, in that case, have instructed the 
Deputy Magistrate to take action under Sec. 144 of 
the Criminal Procedure Code, nor could he have 
sanctioned a prosecution under Sec. 193 of the Penal 
Code. 

He is mistaken again in his comment on No. 17, 
where he charges Mr. Ghose with error in quoting 
this case as an instance of irregular conduct by a 
District Magistrate. The only error is his own. Mr. 
Ghose nowhere says that the officer was the District 
Magistrate. The abuse which Mr. Ghose is com- 
bating lies in the union of the two functions in the 
same officer ; and whether that officer is the District 
Magistrate, or a Magistrate in charge of a sub- 
division, makes no difference to the argument. 

But these mistakes are trivial compared with the 
astonishing statement mode in the penultimate 
sentence of the article, that “in all these cases, 
except one, the acceptance of the reform urged upon 
us would have failed to remedy the injustice which 
was done.” The excepted case is No. 1 in Mr. 
Ghose’s list. Even if the proposed reform were 
confined to depriving the District Magistrate of 
judicial powers, there are at least foi^ other cases 
(Nos. 6, 7, 10, and Jitoo Lall’s case in No. 12) in 
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which it would hare been effectual. But the claim 
of the reformers, as I have already pointed out, is 
not limited to this. It extends to a complete sever- 
ance, in officers of all classes and grades, between 
judicial and executive powers and functions. Sir 
Charles Elliott cannot plead ignorance of this ; for, 
as he has criticised and condemned Mr. Bomesh 
Chunder Dutt’a scheme, he must be presumed to 
have read it; and in that scheme the nature and 
esttent of the proposed reform are clearly and fully 
explained. This being so, I assert with confidence 
that not one of the cases in Mr. Ghose^s list is 
irrelevant to the issue ; that each and all of them 
would have been rendered impossible if the reform 
for which we contend had been caiTied out; and 
that, from the day on which that reform shall be 
enforced, such cases will cease to occur. This is not 
the place to discuss Mr. Dutt’s proposals: I will 
only say, speaking as one who has had many years’ 
experience as a Bengal Magistrate and Collector, 
that I believe that they are perfectly feasible, that 
they could be realised at a trifiing cost, and that 
they would have a most salutary effect. 

Sir Charles Elliott has thought it seemly to 
stigmatise one of Mr. Ghose’s narratives as in- 
accurate and disingenuous. Whether these epithets 
would not be more fitly applied to his own article, 
is a point which I am contented to leave to the 
judgment of his readers. 


II.— By Sie John B. Phear, 

Late Chief Justice of Ceylon. ^ 

A clever and astutely written article by Sir Charles 
A. Elliott on *^The Separation of Judicial from ^ 
Executive Power in India,” which appears in th^ 
October number of the Asiatic Quarterly Jlemeio\ 
deserves and will doubtless command seiious atten- 
tion on the part of all who have at heart the 
welfare and good government of our Indian fellow- 
subjects. It proposes at the outset to show (1) that 
the existing combination of judicial and executive 
powers in the hands of the District Magistrate has 
great merits and advantages ; (2) that it in no way 
trenches on the judicial independence of the Subordi- 
nate Magistrates ; (3) that there are weighty argu- 
ments against its modification besides those which 
arise from financial considerations ; and (4) that no 
valid proof has been adduced of any evil arising 
from it. 

The writer establishes the first of these four heads 
in a very summary fashion by the simple statement 
that— 

** The keynote to our success in Indian Administration has 
been the adoption of the Oriental view that all power should 
be collected in the hands of a single ofBeial, so that the people n 
of the district should be able to look up to one man, in whom 


the various branches of authority are centred, and who is the- 
vifdble representative of Government.” 

The insinuation hero that the system of administra- 
tion of government under British rule in India owes- 
its success to the fact that it has been moulded on 
Oriental lines, and is therefore specially suited to 
the genius and lihing of the people, is certainly 
adroit. And to question the correctness of so agree- 
able an hypothesis might be deemed something worse 
than unpatriotic. Still it certainly is possible to find 
adequate causes, other than this happy approach to 
the result of a natural selection, to account for the 
centralised and autocratic form of the existing system 
of local administration. And as regards the admini- 
stration of justice in particular, while assuredly it is 
not to countries governed according to “ Oriental 
views” — Turkey for instance — that one would go 
for patterns of excellence, it is shown by the breadth 
and force of the long growing movement, against 
which the writer opposes all the weight of his 
personal authority, that it is precisely in this depart- 
ment that the autocratic government of the District 
Magistrate fails to secure the confidence of the 
governed. So much for the argument of success 
by reason of conformity to Oriental precedent. 

To illustrate the thoroughness with which the 
governing Oriental principle has been applied, the 
article proceeds : 

**The Police Department, the Engineer Department, the 
Eorest Department, the Education Dexmrtment, the Sanitation 
Department, have all as they grow up tiied to shake them- 
selves fi*ee of the District Magistrate, but have been replaced 
in thoir proper position by such lieutenant •Governors as Sir 
G. Campbell in Bengal, and Sir John Strachey in the North- 
West Provinces— not so as to cripple the power of the experts 
in each department, but so as to collect all the threads of 
^government in the District Magistrate’s hands, enabling him 
to use the knowledge of all for the purposes of each.” 

This is a very charming picture of happy family 
rule under a central benevolent autocrat. And we 
marvel at the folly of the little wandering sheep 
who attempted to stray beyond the reach of their 
ever- watchful shepherd ! But in the very next line 
we meet with a remarkable and significant exception 
to the universality of the District Magistrate’s 
authority : 

“ In judicial matters the more responsible duties of Sessions 
Trials and the technical work of Ciyil Justice ”— (a delight- 
fully oomprehensive phrase, by the way)— “have been placed 
In the hands of the District Judge”— (who, it should he here 
remembered, is a District Offidal co-ordinate with and inde- 
pendent of the District Magistrate)— “ but there still remains 
under the District Magistrate’s orders the body of Subordinate 
Magistrates, who dispose of the simple criminal oases and 
commit the graver to the Sessions, and the reasons, wl^ioh 
hare been stated above apply with great force to the retention 
of their subordination.” 

It ia not quite easy to gather from the article 
what the reasons here referred to speoifioally cure,. 
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•except so far as they can be summed up, so to speak, 
in the one object of collecting all the threads of govern- 
ment in the District Magistrate’s hands; but the 
value of this particular tliread must assuredly be 
small, seeing that admittedly it does not extend 
beyond the disposal of the simple criminal cases, 
while all the rest of the Department of the Admini- 
stration of Justice within the district is excluded 
from the province of the District Magistrate, and 
entrusted to an officer who is entirely independent 
of him. 

The writer of the article, without pursuing very 
closely the division of the text with which he sot 
out, proceeds next to deal with the objections, which, 
ho understands, are made by the Congress Party and 
!Mr. Manomohan Ghoso 

to two itoiuH in tho IDistrict Ma/^stratc’s position : one is 
tluit ho, being the executive head of the district, with direct 
control of tho police, has tho power of trying CHSca hitnHelf ; 
the other, that Subordiniito Magistrates, who try the great 
majority of cases, receive orders from him and look to him for 
such reports on their conduct and capacity as may expedite 
their promotion.” 

The first of these items he in olloct gives up at 
once, for he admits, with regard to it, that “the 
District Magistrate does, as a matter of fact, try so 
few cases that no very serious evil would ensue if he did 
not possess the power,” But ho goes on to mention 
some grounds on which he thinks “ it is well that ho 
should retain this power,” adding, “ it is occasionally 
useful that he should take up an important and 
difficult case to set an example to his subordinates 
of the proper way of dealing with it.” And finally 
covering his retreat with a fervid and indignant por- 
^)ration, of which Mr, Manomohan Ghose will doubt- 
less feel the convincing force, he exclaims : 

“There is no real distinction in kind between the action 
taken before and after the trial. Tho police-officer is exer- 
cising a sort of judicial capacity, when he decides whose story 
he shall believe and which of two clues he shall follow up ; the 
magistrate exercises a similar capacity when he believes or dis- 
believes the witnesses who appear before him on tho Bench. To 
say that weak evidence will appear strong to him because he 
heard it before the trial, or that he cannot appreciate the force of 
new evidonoe because he did not hear it before, is unwarranted. 
To say thtft will be so possessed with the passion of the 
hunter as to ^ inoapablo of listening fairly to any evidence 
in favour of the hunted, is a hypothesis unjustified by general 
experience or by knowledge of any but the worst sides of 
human nature.” 

We thus leam that the police investigation pre- 
vious to trial, and the trial which follows thereon, 
are properly not distinct things, but are really one 
proceeding — the same in kind throughout ; and it 
naturally follows that it must be an advantage to the 
officer who is charged with the responsibility of 
ju4icially deciding a criminal case to have had the 
■conduct of the police enquiry from its commence- 
ment. On this principle it seems plainly to follow that 


the metropolitan police magistrates are an expensive 
and unnecessary luxury, and that in the interest of 
economy and justice they ought to be got rid of, 
and Scotland Yard to be entrusted with the disposal 
of their work. Perhaps it is wrong to attach any 
serious or definite meaning to this rhetorical utter- 
ance, but if it in any degree vaguely represents a 
view common to District Magistrates relative to tbe 
methods and rules of tho English judicial trial, and 
the principles on which they rest, we can only con- 
clude that tho sooner these officers are relieved of 
the responsibility of having to set an example to 
their subordinates of the proper way of dealing with 
an important and difficult criminal case, the better 
for all concerned. 

The more important item, however, of the District 
Magistrate’s power ia — so tho article tells us — the 
second of the two items before mentioned by him— 
namely, his power of control over the Subordinate 
Magistrates, to bo so exorcised, it is admitted, as not 
to interfere with their judicial independence. Many 
illustrations are given of the sort of control which 
may be usefully exercised over, and of orders which 
may be given by, District Magistrates to tbeir 
Subordinate Magistrates, without affecting the judi- 
cial independeuco of the latter. Prominent among 
them we find the following : 

“ If the order redaked only to a matter of procedure, as, for 
instance, if it directed a postponement of the case till fresh 
evidence, known to bo on its way, could be produced ; or even 
if it related to the penalty to be inflicted in tho event of con- 
viction, pointing out that certain classes of offences had become 
frequent and needed to be jjut down by severe punishment, or 
the reverse, then it caimot be asserted that any one suffered 
injustice.” ^ 

Whether or not any one in such a case suffered 
injustice by reason of the District Mag^istrate’s 
order, must depend upon tbe facts, whatever they 
were, and cannot be determined without knowledge 
of them ; but obviously each of the alternatives here 
indicated is a gross interference with the functions 
of tho Subordinate Magistrate responsible for the 
proper trial of the case, and directly affects his inde- 
pendence in the exercise of his judicial discretion. 
When, therefore, we find argument so essentially 
unsound as this employed to maintain the second 
item of the District Magistrate’s power, we are 
justified in tho conclusion that the case made out for 
it is even weaker than that for the first, in respect 
of which it is expressly stated in the article that no 
serious evil would ensue if the District Mag^istrate 
did not possess it. 

This is not the place for a dissertation on the 
merits or demerits, or for an explanation, of the 
English method of trial and judicial determination 
of fact through the action of a competent and 
expert court, which, with certain exceptions, must be 
informed as to the facts solely through the oral 
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teBtimony of eye-witnesses, produced and tested 
before ijb by fitting examination and cross-examina- 
tion on behalf of the parties. It is, however, of 
importance to bear in mind that in a criminal case 
one of these parties is nominally the Crown, and in 
reality the police authority. It goes therefore to 
the very root of the security for fairness and equity 
in the decision of the court, which is so carefully 
aimed at and provided for by the system, that the 
police authority should have immediate control over 
the presiding officer. 

Probably the writer of the article before us, and 
those who share his views, are not accustomed to 
pay much consideration to this ingredient in the 
matter. Still, after all, it is trough the English 
system of trial, and by the application of its 
principles, and not by any Oriental or patriarchal 
method, that justice has to be administered in India. 
Nor is this any new thing. In principle it dates 
from the time of Impey ; it is established and pre- 
scribed in considerable detail by legislative enactment 
on procedure and evidence, and it may be said to 
have become an accepted institution of the people. 
And nothing is more certain than that it is of the 
essence of the English system that the court of trial 
should, in its whole action, stand absolutely apart 
from and free of subordination to the prosecuting or 
police authority, and should be in no degree under 
its influence. 

If the younger and less experienced judicid 
officers are not fully equal to the duties of tfilir 
posts, and require instruction or guidance in regard 
to them, it can surely be nothing more serious than 
mere matter of arrangement and money to provide 
these within the Judicial Department itself. At any 
rate, the District Magistrate does not appear from this 
article to be — and, indeed, his character of Chief Con- 
stable of the District prevents him from being — the 
best, or even a fitting quarter, in which to seek them. 

A large portion of the article is devoted to the 
examination of a considerable number of cases, 
which have boon put forward by Mr. Manomohan 
Ghose, and others, as examples of ill consequences 
attributable to the District Magistrates’ power of 
control over the Subordinate Magistrates ; and they 
are all made to emerge from the process in such a 
trivial shape, that one wonders how it ever could 
have happened that anyone should be deluded into 
paying them any serious attention, and strangely 
enough, too, it is discovered that very few of them 
are relevant to the purpose for which they have 
been cited. 

The way in which this end has been achieved, and 
the value of the results arrived at, may be judged 
of from the two following instances taken from the 
article 

** No. 2. A District Magistrate ordered certain persons to 


be prosecuted, and after the trial had begun before one Sub- 
ordinate Magistrate, he transferred it to the file of another. 
The suggestion is made that he did this because he believed! 
that the first Subordinate would acquit, but no grounds for 
this suspicion are given. The men were convicted, hut the 
conviction was annulled by the High Court, who held that the 
Magistrate had no legal power to transfer the case. This 
instance fails to prove anything except a technical irregularity 
on tlie part of the Magistrate.’^ 

The facts of this “ No. 2 ” arc given at some length 
in Mr. Ghose’s Memorandum, to which this abbrevi- 
ated version refers, and are not here denied or 
disputed in any particular. It is impossible to read 
them without a blush of shame at the high-handed 
proceedings of the District Magistrate, and his 
straining of the power possessed by him over the 
Subordinate Magistrates, beyond its proper limits, 
purely in the interest of a personal friend who had 
broken the law, and to the grievous prejudice of 
the unfortunate villagers. The crying injustice of 
the case led to the interference of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of that time, and the whole of Bengal was 
excited by the scandal. Yet we have it here that 
this instance proves nothing except a technical 
irregnlarily on the part of tlje magistrate ! 


“ No. 17. A laud dispute hai')j)een depending for some time 
between two rival zemindars, ither of whom would give 
way. Thu Hub-divi.sional offit5er,| booing that the dispute would 
Iciul them into great outlay, and‘inight end in a broach of the 
peace, called in the two rivals and locked them up in his room 
till they settled their quarrel amicably ; and when after a few 
hours they came to terms, he rodue^jd their agreement to 
writing and jocosely told them that if either went back from 
hiH agreement he would have to pay a sum of money to the 
Buft’erin Fund, Unfortunately, one of them did repudiate 
the agreement, and the High Court hold that it could not be 
maintained as it was sign^ under compulsion, and censured 
the sub-divisional officer. I held that he certainly had acted 
in an extra-legal rather than a legal manner, dealing more 
as a scshoolmaster with two boys, or a father with two sons, 
than as u magistrate — putting a half -humorous compulsion 
upon them for their own good, and that his motives were.wholly 
laudable.’’ 


There is little need to amplify this version of the 
case by recourse to the fuller details of it which are 
given in Mr. Manomohan Ghose’s memorandum. 
Sir Charles Elliott’s account of the matter speaks 
eloquently for itself. The ‘‘ rivals ” who are locked 
up by the Government official in charge of the sub- 
division in a room by themselves until they settled 
their “ quarrel ” amicably, are two co-sharers of 
certain landed property, and their quarrel ”• is a 
serious dispute between them as to the extent of 
their respective legal rights in the property. The 
** extra-legal rather than legal manner” of action 
of the sub-divisional officer, and hall-humorous 
compulsion upon the zemindars for their own good,” 
are delightful phrases. Let us hope that the victims 
of the pleasantry duly appreciated its humour. Un- 
fortunately (to use Sir Charles Elliott^s own word), 
the nigh Court, in its judgment, expressed its 
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‘‘unqualified disapproval of tKe conduct of the sub- 
divisional officer in the matter,” and took the unusual 
step of ordering a copy of its judgments to be 
forwarded to the Local Government. What the 
Lieutenant Governor thereupon thought and did in 
regard to the proceedings of his subordinate, Sir 
Charles Elliott^s explanation now tells us; end wo 
are, at least, in the position to admire the keenness 
of that high officer’s sense of humour. 

These two instances sufficiently illustrate the 
character of the criticism by which the cases of 
Mr. Ghose’s Memorandum are individually dealt 
with in the article, and assumed to be demolished, 
and in each of them wo find as in almost every other 
page of the article ample evidence to demonstrate 
how greatly the possession, of uncontrolled executive 
power operates to disqualify an officer for the un- 
biassed and orderly exercise of the judicial function, 
as well as for the direction of others subordinate to 
him in the discharge of their judicial duties. 
Indeed, it is not extra v'agant to say of the entire 
article, its last paragraph notwithstanding, that it 
leaves the case which it attacks even stronger than 
it was before, and makes bare the inherent weak- 
ness of the arguments by which the continuance of 
the existing system is defended. 

No doubt it is convenient to the Central Authority 
of Government and largely conducive to the smooth 
and efficient administration of public affairs through- 
out the ountry, that it should have a single Agent, 
rather th?^.^a plurality of Agents, in each District, 
endowed wi<i large executive power, and having the 
strings of all the local departments of administration 
in his hand, to serve as the channel of necessary 
communication and direction. But this reason of 
governmental convenience and expediency by the 
nature of the case does not extend to the province of 
the courts of justice ; and as a matter of fact only 
the lesser local courts of criminal justice are to any 
extent within the Government Agent’s control. The 
Article assures us that it is “ not in a vague term 
like prestige” that the argument for this limited 
control is based. And we cannot but feel that the 
proper dd^igpnation of the cause, to which shou e 
attributed the extraordinary reluctance that is mani- 
fested by Executive Officers to part with this small 
measure of control over the courts, is after a e 
unsatisfactorily obscure. 


III.— Br PiioFBaaoR A. F. Mumson, LL.D. 
Die difficulties of the question of the 
judioial from executive functions “ ^ , 

happy iUustration in the article 
f Charles Elliott to the ouwnt (^tober) numte 
the Atiatit ^mUrly The tone ® 

Sole is of fine, old, matured, onwted Anglo-Indian 


quality ; and the writer’s attitude to Mr. Manomohan 
Ghose, whose * statements and views he criticises, 
materially ^sists one in realising the unfortunate 
relations between Anglo-Indians and Indians, which 
cause so much friction as even to threaten danger to 
the Imperial rule. No doubt this tone and this 
attitude are unconscious — a sort of second nature — 
and this very fact is gravely significant. Sir Charles 
Elliott is confident that the combination of executive 
and judicial functions, so far from being a mistake 
and a source of injustice and oppression, “ has great 
merits and advantages, that it in no way trenches on 
the judicial independence of the Subordinate Magis- 
trates, that there are weighty arguments against its 
modification besides those which arise from financial 
considerations, and that no valid proof has been 
adduced of any evil arising from it.” Accordingly, 
he endeavours to demolish the specific cases adduced 
by Mr. Ghose. Mr. Ghose is well able to speak for 
himself, but that fact need not preclude an in- 
dependent consideration of the points in dispute. 

Mr. Ghose has always been most careful to base 
his statements upon hie own personal and pro- 
fessional experience. No man, outside the circle of 
Anglo-Indian officialism at any rato, will deny that 
his opinion is entitled to serious and respectful 
consideration, or will feel justified in suspecting 
that he is actuated by any motive except regard for 
the purity of the administration of justice. He is 
careful to point out that the object of his attack is, 
not individual officers, but the And what 

does he say ? 

“The fooline of the thinkiiig portion of my countrymen,” 
he says in the January number of the A^ialw Quarterly Jtev%ew, 
“ i8 amt justice wa8, ou the whole, never better admimetered 
in Irnlia than at prewent. This even-handed justloo m aU 
courts is the miun cause of our contentment, happiness and 


>yalty.” 

On the whole ; ” but there is a defect crying for 
emedy— a defect in the administration of the 
riminal law. “So far as the Government, the 
olicy of England, and even the majanty of offieuUe 
re concerned, there is no deeire to unduly int^^e, 
,ut the eyetem worke in eueh a way that the reeult doei 
ffect judicial particularly in the case 

f the Subordinate Magistrates. “It may not bo 
one intentionally, it may be through ignorance, 
ut the effect of the interference is to make too 
luhordinate Magistrates feel that they have no 
retion and no judgment of their own. The 
sndenoy to assimilate judicial to executive action 
n the part of the duplex dffioers is most natural, 
,nd might eaeUy account for improper interfere^, 
uite intentional as weU as intentio^. hb. 
those ttives an instance of interforonoe, adding the 
emark “ This sort of thing ie of almost daily occur- 
ence • ” which may be taken to mean that onminal 
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couneel are perfectly familiar with such oases, Mr. 
Ghose refers to cases that he himself brought up to the 
High Oourt, with the result that the oonyiction was 
quashed. ** Such a state of things,” he aids, causes 
much heart-burning among the people, who say, ‘We 
cannot get justice.* ** Again : 

“Native mag-istratos, many my personal friends, have 
privately shown me documents which they could not make use 
of while in the sei^dco, asking mo whether there was no remedy 
to a state of things which compelled them to decide a case as 
directed, or bo told that they were insubordinate.** 

As regards even District and Sessions Judges, who 
are subject only to the High Court, “ of late years,** 
says Mr. Ghose, “ there has been a tendency on the 
part of the executive to interfere indirectly even with 
their independence. District judges have recently 
complained bitterly of it.’* Why, the evil influence 
has even penetrated to the highest places. “ The 
Bengal Government, or its secretary, only a short 
time ago published a resolution in the Calcutta 
OateUe censuring the Judges of the High Court for 
certain decisions they had ^ven ?** Well may Mr. 
Ghose, a trained and experienced lawyer, exclaim: 
“The idea of a secretary in a Government office 
censuring Judges ! ** Mr. Ghose concludes that the 
tendency of the system must be to demoralise even 
young English officials whose training has been “in a 
purer and healthier judicial atmosphere,” while the 
effect upon native officials “is simply disastrous.” 
Here is a large and most serious indictment. It is 
preferred, on personal and professional knowledge, 
by the foremost criminal lawyer in Indian practice. 
It demands a serious answer — either refutation or 
remedy. Sir Charles Elliott offers *a refutation. 
What does that attempted refutation amount to ? 

It would be irrelevant to disarrange Sir Charles’s 
rotund periods about “the keynote of our success 
in Indian Administration” and “the rulers who best 
understood the wants of the country.” All this 
sort of superior assumption is eminently disputable. 
Anyhow, the personal opinion of an autocratic official 
is not to be taken for solid fact; and Sir Charles 
Elliott may be counter-balanced by Sir Lepel Griffin, 
who has publicly declared that, in his opinion, 
“ there would be no inconvenience ”— to say nothing 
of friction or danger— “ in placing the whole of the 
Subordinate Magistrates under the Judge, and not 
under the Magistrate of a District.” The passage 
that Sir Charles quotes from Sir John Strachey has 
the vice of proving a vast deal too mucL It comes 
to this : that to restrict the Magistrate to executive 
functions solely would be “ to deprive him of those 
powers which alone enable him to maintain his 
position as the local representative of Government.” 
Xbe argument means just this, if indesd it means 
«Div11i|tig honestly definite. In fact, the Magistrate 
wow i^er in prestige. 1^ Charles Elliott, of 


course, regards any« interference with “judicial 
independence” as unjustifiable; and by “judicial 
independence ” we take him to mean the absolute 
freedom of the Judge from control or infiuenoe in 
respect of the justice of any case that comes before 
him, and probably also any action of an executive 
official calculated to affect in any way the just 
determination of a case. Such, too, we apprehend, 
is Mr. Ghose’s interpretation of the expression, 
though Sir Charles affects to sneer at Mr. Ghose’s 
use of it. However, assuming that the right of 
executive interference is so limited, we venture to 
think that it will be no easy task to convince inde- 
pendent observers that the taking away of it would in 
the slightest degree affect the power of the Magistrate 
“ to maintain his position as the local representative 
of Government.” Without any such right, the 
Magistrate could perfectly well “collect all the 
threads of Government ” in his hands so as “ to 
enable him to use the knowledge of all for the 
purposes of each.” Again, it may be advantageous 
for a young judge to receive hints of experience 
from a veteran in the service. But we are very well 
satisfied that, if young judges cannot be decently 
fitted for their duties before appointment, -they 
should receive their lessons from the superior judges 
on appeal, and, if they are hopelessly backward, be 
dealt with by the Government on reports of superior 
judges that have sat on their judgments on appeal, 
or on local representations voicing populsor dissatis- 
faction. 

“The opponents of the system,** says Sir Charles Elliott, 
“draw tile picture of an officer who, because he has to some 
extent supervised and guided the police operations which end 
in the arrest of an accused person, becomes so biassed that he is 
unable to weigh aright the evidence whioht lS produced on the 
trial.’* 

Just ask an Englishman to combine in the person of 
the most estimable of police officers the functions of 
head constable and judge of his prisoners ! Be the 
officer ever so honest, the suggestion need but be 
uttered to be scouted. Not a man in England would 
trust the two offices to the Lord Ohief Justice — nor 
even to Bir Charles Elliott. 

With regard to the class of oases just referred to 
— where the executive head of the district, vfith 
direct control of the police, tries oases himself— Sir 
Charles admits that 'such cases are so few “ that no 
very serious evil would ensue if he did not possess 
the power,” Such exoeptional oases could easily be 
provided for otherwise ; and the only argument of 
Sir Charles Elliott not already noticed— namely, that 
the law forbids certain offences committed hj EtM- 
peani to be tried by native magistrates, thibt suspicion 
of bias or weakness might forbid political 

to be tried by natives, and idhat a lesson to a 
subordinate is occasionally useful— are too trivial to 
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dwell upon. The real question lies with the other 
set of oases — those that come before the subordinate 
magistrates. Apart from the finccncial argument 
(which Sir Charles does not discuss), and the argu- 
ment from 'the concentration of the threads of the 
different branches of Government in a single hand 
(which we have dismissed as valueless), Sir Charles 
Elliott relies on just one proposition more (the first 
half of which has also been dismissed as valueless), 
namely ; 

“that the subordinate luag^stratos derive great benefit from 
the advice and guidance of an experienced senior when they 
are young, and from the inspection of a peripatetic officer 
whether they are young or old, and that the substitution of 
the control of the judge lor that of the district magistrate 
would defeat these ends.” 

The judge would not be peripatetic; still, if it is 
impossible to get the work done by the younger 
officials without inspection, wo do not see why peri- 
patetic judges should not be told off to go on circuit. 
Fundamentally, however, we are exceeding sceptical 
about the value of this peripatetic inspection. So 
long as the record of every case can be called up by 
the superior judicial authority, and commented on 
fully and freely by technical experts, it is hard to 
see that an executive inspection is so utterly indis- 
pensable as to stand permanent in spite of profes- 
sional and popular dissatisfaction with the practical 
results. 

Sir Charles Elliott deals briefiy with the cases cited 
by Mr. Ghose both in his Aaiatto Quarterly article 
and in his Memorandum. To discuss each of these 
oases is manifestly impossible here; but some re- 
marks upon them are necessary. First, however, we 
must notice a sentence of Sir Charles’s, which seems 
intended to oast general discredit on Mr. Ghose’s 
oases : 

“The article,” he says, “contains a good deal of vague 
assertion, such as ‘ the people say, We cannot get justice,^ an 
assertion which can neither be proved nor disproved, bat which 
is opposed to the experience of almost every careful and un- 
prejudiced observer who has visited or resided in India.” 

Then, on Sir Cl^arles’s own statement, there are, after 
all, at lealtsojjge ^^oareful and unprejudiced observers ” 
whose expei^noe agrees with Mr. Ghose. We take 
exception, to jpiie allegation that Mr. Ghose’s article 
contains a g^deal of, or indeed any, vague assertion ; 
and the sample given by Sir Charles Elliott has 
been quoted above in its actual connexion. Mr. 
Ghose is evidently speaking as to his own experience, 
and such experience would afford not inconsiderable 
grounds even for a large generalisation, though it 
does not seem to tis that he intends to generalise. 
If he really means people in general, then it is a 
mere quibble to say that the assertion “can neither be 
proved nor disproved.” If a counsel in large practice 
tor a quarter of a century says that such and such is 
Us experience, there must be something in it that 


demands attention ; it is exceedingly unlikely that 
the experience is unique. No doubt Sir Charles 
Elliott is a “careful and unprejudiced observer,” 
and his official eyes have seen nothing of the kind» 
But what does that prove against Mr. Ghose ? And 
how much is a Lieutenant-Governor permitted to 
see? And how much of that modicum does the 
prejudice of class and office lead him to ignore ? 

Besides the impossibility of dealing with Sir 
Chai'les Elliott’s criticism of Mr. Ghose’s cases 
individually, from sheer lack of space, there is the 
further difficulty of lack of information as to details. 
No doubt Mr. Ghose will furnish a fitting answer in 
due course. But take the first case. This is a 
case where a Deputy Magistrate, trying it, “ said to 
Mr. Manomohan Ghose that he must do so and so 
because he had received instructions to that effect 
from the J,)istrict Magistrate.” Sir Charles Elliott 
complains that Mr. Ghose “ has chosen to keep us 
in the dark” on the point of the whole case — namely, 
the exact terms of “must do so and so.” What is 
“so and so”? “If,” says Sir Charles, “it interfered 
in any way with the Deputy Magistrate’s judicial 
discretion .... then it was indefensible, and Mr. 
Ghose would have scored a real point if he could 
have asserted this. But if the order related only to 
a matter of procedure, .... then it cannot be 
asserted that anyone suffered injustice.” But what 
was the case adduced for, except that, in the judg- 
ment of Mr. Ghose as a criminal lawyer, the instruc- 
tion did interfere with the Deputy’s judicial db- 
cretion ? Is Mr. Ghose to' be set down as either a 
fool or a knaVe ? Sir Charles knows better. Take 
the second case. The accusation was against the 
District Magistrate for thrashing a native, and the 
Deputy Magistrate, “ without putting a single 
question, wrote on the complaint : * The case is 
m^ifestly false. I dismiss it, and I call upon the 
complainant to show cause why he should not be 
prosecuted for bringing a false charge’.” The 
District Magistrate, on hearing of the charge, at 
once admitted it, alleging great provocation. Sir 
Charles Elliott says he had personal knowledge of 
the case, and explains that the Deputy had just 
returned from some three months’ leave, necessitated 
by “cerebral derangement” resulting from overwork 
and exposure. The Deputy was, therefore, irre- 
sponsible. His action in the case, the Chief Secre- 
tary to Government wrote officially, “is in the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s (Sir Charles Elliott’s) opinion 
inexplicable, except on the hypothesis that his mind 
has not yet regained its equilibrium.” This may, 
possibly, be the true explanation. But m it so ? 
How should Mr. Ghose know? Did an official, or 
any, suxgeon certify it ? Sir Charles must be aware 
that there are people perverse enough to adopt other 
explanations no lees probable. The ebullition of the 
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Deputy, in any case, conforms in a remarkable way 
to the general allegations in India as to the attitude 
of Anglo-Indians to Indians, and as to the relations 
of Subordinate Magistrates to their superiors. 
Dnough. Let this sample suffice iiere. We venture 
to b^eve that we have said enough to justify 
readers of Sir Charles Elliott’s article in holding 
judgment of its criticisms in suspense until Mr. 
Ohose — if ho think it worth while — answers them 
in detail. More than that, if the reader will refer 
to the points of Mr. Ghose’s indictment, briefly set 
forth above, he will see that there remain most serious 
allegations untouched bj Sir Charles Elliott’s polemic.* 


CUE LONDON LETTER 


At a special meeting of the British Committee of 
the Indian National Congress, held at the offices, 84 
and 85, Palace Chambers, Westminster, on Friday, 
October 23rd, and attended by Sir W. Wedderburn, 
M.P. (chairman), Mr. W. 0. Bonnerjee, Mr. W. S. 
Caine, Mr. J. P. Goodridge, Mr. H N. Haridas, Mr. 
A. 0. Hume, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, Mr. H. J. 
Beynolds, and Mr. W. Martin Wood, it was unani- 
mously resolved, on the motion of Mr. Bonnerjee, 
seconded by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, that Mr. W. 8. 
Caine be elected the delegate of the British Com- 
mittee to the approaching meetings of the Indian 
National Congress at Calcutta. Mr. Caine leaves 
London on November loth, and will sail by the 

India.” His proposed route in India is as follows : 
December 6—10, Bombay; 11, Gwalior; 12, 13, 
Agra; 14, Lucknow; 15, Cawnpore ; 16, Allahabad ; 
17, 18, Benares ; 19, 20, Dinapore, Bankiporo, Patna; 
21 — 31, Calcutta; January 2 — 16, Burmah; 20 — 25, 
Madras; 27, Sholapur; 28, Poona ; 29„30, Bombay ; 
February 2—4, Karachi ; 5, Multan ; 6, 7, Lahore ; 
8, Amritsar; 9, Saharanpur; 10, 11, Delhi ; 12, Jey- 
pore; 13, Ajmir; 14, Ahmedabad; 15, Baroda; 
16 — 20, Bombay, and sail for England. 

In this connexion we may refer to the vacancy 
that has occurred in East Bradford, the constituency 
which was represented by Mr. W. 8. Caine in the 
last Parliament, but which was regained by the 
Conservative party last year at the General Election. 
Mr. Caine had to decide between contesting the seat 
once more and going out to India to the Congress. 
Had the prospect of winning the bye-election been 
good, Mr. Caine might have felt it more important 
to get back to Parliament. But the party organisation 
locally had, we understand, been neglected, and an 
independent Labour candidate was in the field. 
Mr. Caine has therefore preferred to stand by his 
Indian engagements. 

The^ two Blue-books (C. 8,258 and 8,259) which 
have just been issued as the “ first report of the 
Royal Commission on the Administration of the 
Expenffiture of India,” contain 686 and 412 pages 
respectively. It will be remembered that the Com- 
mission was appointed on May 24th, 1895, 

** to enquire into the administration and management of file 
military and oiril expenditure inonrred under the authority of 

' A farther article, by Hr. J. Daoosta, on this subject is 
Driuted at naere 341. 


the Seoretaiy of State for India in Coimoil, or of the Goyem- 
ment of India, and the apportionment of ^arge between the 
Govemmenta of the United Kingdom and of India for purpoeea 
in which both are ihterested.” 

The ** report” proper occupies less than a single 
page. After reciting that the Commission began to 
hold sittings for the examination of witnesses on 
November 5th, 1895, and has since held 30 sittings, 
the report concludes 

“We are not yet in a poHition to submit any recommenda- 
tions upon the queationa referred to us, but we think it desirable 
to lay before your Majesty, without delay, the evidence which 
we have hitherto taken.” 


The first volume consists accordingly of the minutes 
of evidence, introduced by a valuable analysis which 
fills some 44 pages. The evidence is divided into 
three sections dealing respectively with the financial 
machinery of the Government of India, the process 
of expenditure, and the apportionment of expenditure 
in which both Great Britain and India are interested. . 
For various reasons, we are informed, it was not 
found possible to complete the evidence in each 
section before taking up the next ; but, with a view 
to keeping the sections distinct, the evidence relating 
to each head, even though not taken on consecutive 
days, has been brought together. 

The second volume consists of appendices — that ie, 
of documents handed in for the information of the 
Commission. These appendices, together with the 
evidence, contain a storehouse of information which, 
if not, like the history of Thucydides, a “possession 
for ever,” will at any rate supply students of Indian 
affairs with much valuable information for many 
years to come. It is interesting to note tliat three 
of the most important documents printed among the 
appendices were put in by Sir William Wedder- 
burn, M.P. These are a note on the Indian Budget 
of 1894-5, a note on Sir H. Waterfield’s tables show- 
ing the progress of expendituro, and a memorandum 
putting into a convenient form the chief facts con- 
nected with expenditure during the past twenty 
years. We may add that the first and the last of 
these documents are dated from the office of the 
British Committee of the Indian National Congress. 

Sir Robert Low, commander of the Chitral expedi- 
tion, was one of those who, on October 22ad, were 
presented with the freedom of the city of St. 
Andrews. In the course of a subsequent speech he 
permitted himself to use expressions that we may 
well contrast with the words of another soldier who, 
as Sir Robert Low will doubtless adoiit, enjoyed 
some reputation in India : — 


Sir R. Low. 

(St. Andrews, October 
22nd, 1896.) 

“ It was well to recollect 
that they had won India by 
the sword, and that they held 
it by the sword, and if neces- 
sa^ fiiey were prepared to 
deirad India by the sword.” 


Lord Roberts 

(House of Lords, July 20th, 
1894.) 

“ The extraordinary posi- 
tion we occupy in India is 
mainly duo to the natives* 
firm reliance on our integrity 
and honesty of pu^ose, and 
on our determination to do 
what is right and best for 

them Our army in 

India is alto^ther out of 
proportion emaJl to the extent 
of irontier which it hoe to 


guard, the enormous area 
over which it is scattered, 
and the population which it 
is suppose to control.” 
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NOTICES. 

TO CONTRIBtJTOBS. 

The Editor of India cannot hold himself responsible in any 
case for the return of MS. He will, however, alwaj? be 
glad to oonsider any contributions which may be submitted 
to him ; and when posta^^e stamps are enclosed every effort 
will be made to return rejected contributions promptly. — 
Address: Editor of India, 84 and 86, Falaob Cbucbebs, 
Wbstkinsteb, London, S.W. 

TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

The annual subscription to India (post free) is six shillings 
for England and six rupees for India. Subscriptions 
are ^yable in advance, il^mittances, or communications 
relaang to subscriptions or to any other matter of business 
connected with India, should in all oases be sent to the 
Manager of India, 84 and 85, Falaob Cbambebs, West- 
lUNSTBB, London, S.W. 

Cheques and Fost- office orders should be made payable to 
Mr. W. Douglas Hall. 

Copies of India can be obtained from the Offices of the Faper ; 
from Mr. Elliott Stock, Patkhnobtbe Row, London, E.C. ; 
from Messrs. Deighton, Bell and Oo., Tbinitt Stbeet, 
Caxbbidob ; and to order at any Railway Bookstall. 

TO ADVERTISERS. 

India presents unique advantages as an advertising medium. 
All communications as to advertisements should be sent to 
the Advertisement Manager of India, 84 and 86, Falacb 
Chaxbbbs, Wkstminbteb, London, S.W., who will, on ap- 
plication, forward lists of charges. 
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LORD AVELBY’S COMMISSION. 


The Royal Commission which, thanks to the 
persistent efforts of the Indian Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, was appointed in May of last year to enquire 
into “the administration and management of the 
“ military and civil expenditure incurred under the 
“ authority of the Secretary of State for India in 
** Council^ or of the Government of India, and the 
“ apportionm<^nt of charge between the Governments 
** of thei;Ji)ited Kingdom and of India for purposes 
“ in. which both are interested “ has at length issued 
the first portion of the evidence laid before it. The 
two Blue-books, which were laid in “ dummy ” upon 
the Table of the House of Commons before the pro- 
rogation of Parliament, and which, taken together, 
contain nearly a thousand pages, have been 
published just as we are on the point of going to 
press • It is impossible, therefore, in the^ present 
issijce of India to do more than briefly indicate the 
•gedtoral scope of their contents. At the same time 
we'^resent to our readers, in a separate Supplement, 
ate full text of that part of the evidence in which 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, the “Orand old Maa” of 
-Iridlft i has had any shore. It is the penalty of 


patriots like Mr. Naoroji to incur the fierce 
resentment of men who are equally incapable of 
appreciating their motives and of weighing their 
arguments. It was, therefore, to be expected that 
Anglo-Indian journalists of the baser sort, whose 
imaginations are not to be handicapped by mere 
facts, would distort and misrepresent the work of 
Mr. Naoroji, the Royal Commissioner, as they 
distorted and misrepresented the work of Mr. 
Naoroji, the member of Parliament. Every poli- 
tician who does his duty fearlessly must run the 
risk of this kind of horseplay, and nobody could run 
it more cheerfully than Mr. Naoroji, whose indomit- 
able perseverance, quiet sincerity, and nobility of 
purpose have, we do not hesitate to say, been a 
source not merely of admiration but of inspiration to 
many of the Englishmen of his acquaintance. Our 
Supplement, which is reprinted from the Com- 
mission’s reports, is issued, therefore, not so much 
for the confusion of Mr. Naoroji’s enemies as for the 
information of his friends. We may add that at a 
later stage in the proceedings of the Commission 
Mr. Naoroji will be called as a witness. This step is 
not only necessary to give authority to the important 
documents which Mr. Naoroji has handed in, but is 
eminently desirable in itself in view of his special 
knowledge and ripe experience. 

The two volumes which Lord Welby and his 
colleagues have now issued are officially described 
as the “first report”. But the report itself does 
not fill a whole page out of the thousand. The 
substance of it is contained in the single sentence : 
“We are ndt yet in a position to submit any recom- 
“ mendations upon the questions referred to us, but 
“ we think it desirable to lay before your Majesty, 

“ without delay, the evidence which we have hitherto 
“ taken.” This, it must be admitted, is a dis- 
appointing announcement. Indian questions * * in 
“ the lump ” are so large and so intricate that 
every investigation of them is in danger of proving 
fruitless unless it disposes of the subject-matter 
piecemeal. This danger, which has been signally 
illustrated by the past history of Parliamentary 
enquiries into Indian affairs, led us at an early stage 
to express the hope that Lord Welby and his col- 
leagues might find themselves able to issue interim 
reports upon the respective “ watertight compart- 
“ments” of the whole question referred td them. 
The adoption of this method seemed to have been 
secured when the Commission mapped out the field 
of its enquiries in three main sections : (i.) Financial 
Machinery ; (ii.) Progress of Expenditure ; and (iii.) 
Apportionment of Expenditure. The evidence which 
is now issued extends more or less, it is true, over 
all these sections. But it is concerned chiefly wi»h 
the first— the question of financial machinery, which 
one would think it almost exhausts. We under- 
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stand, however, that the preparation of an interim 
report upon this first section has been postponed 
on the ground that two or three important witnesses, 
who have yet to be examined, are expected to have 
something to say to the question of machinery. If 
this is the case, it can only be described as an un- 
fortunate accident. We are very far from agreeing 
with the premature pessimists who say that no good 
can come out of the Commission. But we do not, 
on the other hand, disguise from ourselves (1) the 
fact that the terms of reference were by no means 
those which the Indian Parliamentary Committee 
desired, nor (2) the danger that, unless some mode 
of working piecemeal be contrived, the facts brought 
out by the Commission may be buried alive under 
their own excessive bulk. These two volumes are 
not, it must be confessed, an appetising bait to the 
average sensual man,’’ and to have waited to 
accumulate this mass of matter before communicating 
with the public is to put a premium upon human 
frailty and indifference. It is considerations like 
these that inspired our protest against the Com- 
mission’s original resolution to sit with closed doors 
— a resolution which, we are happy to think, it has 
now, however tardily, reconsidered. 


THE LIBEEAL LEADEE8HIP. 


** Omnium consensu capax imperii nisi imperasset.” 
If the epigram be not strictly applicable to Lord 
Eosebery, the fault lies in the word omnium.” 
Perhaps even if be had never become loader of the 
Liberal party, not quite everybody would have 
agreed that he was a fit and proper person for the 
post. What is certain is that between March 10th, 
1894, when he became Prime Minister, and October 
6th, 1896, when he announced in a letter to the 
chief Liberal Whip that the leadership of the party, 
so far as he was concerned, was vacant, Lord Eose- 
bery disappointed the expectations of some of his 
admirers, while he incurred the unfavourable judg- 
ment of many sober critics. His retirement — the 
term resignation’- is hardly suitable — provided 
the newspapers with an absorbing topic for the 
greater part of a week. The silent acquiescence 
which has already superseded the excitement shows, 
rather « pathetically perhaps, as Mr. Gladstone’s 
resignation also showed, how easily a public figure 
fades into the shadow. It may well be, however, 
that this state of the atmosphere is not less favour- 
able to a temperate survey of an important incident. 
Lord Eosebexy’s letter to Mr. Ellis left much to be 
explained. Three causes were mentioned for the 
grave step upon which the writer had determined-^ 
(1) apparent djfierence with a considerable mass 
of the liberal Party on the Eastern Question,” (2) 


conflict of opinion with Mr. Gladstone,” and (3) 
the fact that scarcely from any quarter ” did Lord 
Eosebery receive explicit support.” The letter 
added significantly that ^^this situation,” except 
with regard to Mr. Gladstone, was “not altogether 
new.” Obviously, therefore, it became necessary, as> 
in the case of the Peloponnesian War, to distinguish 
the occasion from the cause. The distinction was 
pointed with sufficient clearness by Lord Eosebery 
himself in the eloquent, brilliant, and deplorable 
speech which he delivered at Edinburgh on Oct. 9th. 
That speech, far more effectively than his letter, 
“cleared the air.” It showed that not merely on 
the Eastern Question, but throughout the field of 
foreign politics. Lord Eosebery differed funda- 
mentally from the mass of the Liberal party in 
purpose, in outlook, and in mental attitude. It 
showed further that his position as titular leader of 
the Liberal party had long seemed even to himself 
untenable, especially because, to recall an earlier 
phrase of his own, the doors of the House of Lords 
“ only open inwards.” As for Lord Eosebery’s 
attitude on the Eastern Question, the Spectator 
described him fairly enough as 

sitting down groaning, but inert, with a confession that 
Britain has grown too fat ever again to make an exertion at 
the call either of civilisation or of her own honour.” 

Similarly Mr. Leonard Courtney, M.P., in an admir- 
able letter which appeared in the Timee of October 
19th, wrote : — 

** What did Lord Rosebery say ? He is full of indignation 
over Armenian horrors. He has seen particulars too foul to 
be made public. We have a right to interfere. But what 
then ? We are distrusted, if not detested, by every European 
Power. And we are so weak with swollen Empire that we are 
under hostages for at least twenty years to come. The weary 
Titan has become a fat Falstafl, obese and floundering, gorged 
beyond digestion, incapable of action.” 

Liberals who desired not to provoke European war, 
but to give the Concert of Europe a “lead,” were 
doubly disappointed that Lord Eosebery should urge 
such a conclusion at such a time. For they were dis- 
appointed to find that he regarded the British Empii e 
as impotent, and they were also disappointed to find 
that, holding that view, he did not propose to remove 
the causes of impotence — “to purge ourselves,” as 
Mr. Courtney put it, “ of the causes of offence to 
“ others and of weakness in ourselves ” — ^but rather 
to dwell upon them as a basis of policy. 

“ I am ruminating,” said Mr. Pickwick to Jingle 
on the ooaoh, “ on the strange mutability of human 
“ affairs.” When Mr. Gladstone, in June, 1886, 
referred to Iiord Eosebery at Manchester as “the 
“ mau of the future,” the jnromise of a distinguished 
career seemed to be assured. But it is interesting 
to note that some years afterwards— though before 
Mr. Gladstone’s resignationr-ihe author of a series 
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of remarkably witty and far-sighted articles on 
“ Our Public Men” wrote in the Daily Nem : — 

** There is one (?ood reason— perhaps two— why Lord Rose- 
bery should not succeed to the leadership of hia party. He 
sits in the House of Lords, and he will be urgently needed in 
the direct conduct of foreign alfairs. The spectacle of a Prime 
Minister in a small and perpetual minority of legislators, 
whose right to legislate his followers denied, would not be 
dignified. The combination of the Foreign Office with the 
Premiership is the worst that could bo imagined, and means 
either no Foreign Secretary or no head of the Government.” 

When Lord Eosebery succeeded to the Premiership 
he ceased, indeed, to be Foreign Secretary. But, as 
he has himself admitted, his imprisonment in the 
House of Lords subjected him to disabilities which, 
grievous as they were .when his party was in Office, 
proved intolerable, in Opposition. There is no need 
to discuss rumours, which may or may not be 
malicious, charging Lord Rosebery *8 colleagues with 
disloyalty to their chief. Nor need we attempt to 
answer the delicate question how far a strong and 
capable statesman in the House of Commons, is, or 
ought to be, debarred from competing with a nominal 
leader in the House of Lords. But we imagine that 
few will be disposed to dissent from the following pro- 
positions: that a considerable section of the Liberal 
party strongly disapproved of Lord Rosebery’s leader- 
ship from the first ; that, having become loader, he 
caused much disappointment and embarrassment 
to loyal Liberals by a series of unfortunate utterances, 
beginning with his speech about the predominant 
partner” and ending with his remarks on the 
Armenian question ; and that, nowadays at any rate, 
it must necessarily be a grave cause of discomfiture 
to any Liberal leader, however strong, to be cribbed, 
cabined, and confined in the House of Lords. Hence 
it was, we take it, that the news of Lord Rosebery’s 
retirement, except as regards the moment and the 
ostensible causes of it, hardly seemed surprising; 
and the efforts of a certain section to reinstate him 
in the position which he had abdicated were speedily 
abandoned. The Executive Committee of the 
National Liberal Federation earned on October 14th 
a resolution whl||h amounted to a decision that 
things mlist take their course, and, at this moment, 
tha t is without doubt the opinion of the overwhelming 
majority of the Liberal party. 

Yet it would probably be untrue as well as unkind 
to say that Lord Rosebery has a brilliant future 
behind him. His speech at Edinburgh certainly 
does not leave the impression that it was intended 
to he its author’s last word to active politics. In 
this connexion, let us turn again to the keen 
observer horn whom we have already quoted 

•Mt Is not Lord Rosebery’s wit, nor his information— 
Wlidi i»«ot, afier ill, out of the way-nor his easy, 
end gmdons maimeri which interest people most m to. 
There is gnat ohann in mystery, and Lord Rosebery, 


perhaps as a result of hia friendship with Mr. Disraeli, rather 
affects the mysterious. It is not, however, mere affeotation. 
Lord Rosebery’s ohsraetor is not a simple one, aud his career 
may yet puzzle tho.so who think they know him best.” 

It seems to us that there was very much both in 
the manner and in the circumstances of Lord Rose- 
bery’s retirement to suggest not merely that he will 
be heard of, but that he will have to be reckoned 
with, in the future. We seem, that is, to detect 
more than a trace of implied menace between the 
lines, which causes us earnestly to hope that the 
Liberal party will, so to say, copsolidate its judg- 
ment without delay on many important matters, not 
the least important being what is sometimes called 
“ Imperialism.” Meantime, the question as to who 
should succeed Lord Rosebery has settled itself. 
His own reference to Mr. Asquith, like his earlier 
and curiously similar reference to Sir Edward Grey, 
belongs to a future which is comparatively distant. 
For the present, at any rate, Sir William Harcourt, 
the superlatively able leader of the Liberal party 
in the House of Commons, steps into the place which 
Lord Rosebery has vacated. The inevitableness of 
this succession was obvious at once to those who 
realised the exact situation that was brought about 
by Lord Rosebery’s retirement. What Lord Rose- 
bery did was to withdraw, not from any elective 
office, but from the vague and shadowy claims that 
are bequeathed to . an ex-Premier by his expired 
Premiership. It has been well said that leadership 
of a party in Opposition is not an office at all, but a 
function. As, therefore, Sir William Harcourt was 
leader of the Liberal party in the House of Commons, 
and as no successor to Lord Rosebery as leader of 
the handful^of Liberal peers could possibly supersede 
Sir William Harcourt in the estimation of the party, 
the leadership passed automatically to him— with- 
out, we may add, involving any fresh accession of 
substantial dignity or authority. The true test of 
leadership is, however, succession to the Premiership, 
which depends theoretically, indeed, upon the choice 
of the Crown, but really upon a Minister’s ability to 
form a Cabinet and unite his party. The time for 
that test is not yet, and many things may happen 
before it arrives. But for the present, at aR events, 
the Liberal party is led by a statesman who, as 
readers of India may reflect with satisfaction, hates 
** Jingoism ” and loves economy. 

WALTER PATER’S LAST WORK.‘ 

The “ sadness of farewell ” that we feel when the 
news first reaches us of a great writer’s death is 
repeated as we finish the perusal of his posthumous 

» “Ghwton de Latonr: an Unfinished Romance.” By 
Walter Pater. Prepared for the press by Charles L. Shadwell. 
(London i Macmillan and Co., Ltd.) 
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work, and realise, perhaps more vividly than before, 
the measure of our loss. Especially must this be 
the case when each book bears strongly the impress 
of the same individual genius, owes its charm to the 
same graces of style, or the same special gift of 
intuition and apprehension. Mr. Pater’s last writings 
are not, as has so often happened with men of less 
power or less fortitude to bear success, inferior 
copies of his earlier work. Each of the volumes 
that came from the press during his lifetime, at long 
though decreasing intervals, had a character of its 
own and carried author and reader into fresh sur- 
roundings ; yet in each the charm was essentially the 
same — every sentence, almost, was one that he only 
could have written precisely as it stood. And now 
we may add this further praise, with hearty thanks 
to Mr. Shadwell, his literary executor, for having 
carried out scrupulously what would certainly have 
been Mr. Pater’s own wishes — that each of the three 
volumes published since his death (with the exception 
of a single unrevised chapter in this last, inserted to 
supply a necessary link) not only contains what the 
world will not willingly let die, but is as finely 
perfect, as free from signs of undue haste or want of 
revision, as the volumes that preceded. Let us hope 
that it will never be in the power of the strange 
species of hangers-on upon literature who prey upon 
fragments of forgotten manuscript, to detract from 
Mr. Pater’s achieved perfection by the publication 
of what he himself would never have brought to the 
light. That kind of outrage upon literature is so 
serious, as well as so common, that reference to it is 
not wholly superfluous. But the particular degree 
of atrocity that would attach to it in !his case can 
only be appreciated by those who understand what 
were Mr. Pater’s methods of work. ** I have known 
“writers of every degree,” said Mr. Glosse in the 
interesting biographical study that he contributed 
to the Contemp(yrary Review of December, 1894, “but 
“never one to whom the act of composition was 
“ such a travail and an agony as it was to Pater. In 
“ his earlier years the labour of lifting the sentences 
<wa8 so terrific that any one with less fortitude 
“ would have entirely abandoned the effort. I recol- 
“ lect the writing of the opening chapters of ‘ Marius,’ 
“and the stress that attended it-^the intolerable 
“ languor and fatigue, the fevers and the cold fits, the 
“ grey hours of lassitude and insomnia, the toil as at 
“ a deep petroleum well when the oil refuses to flow.” 
It is worth while to recall Mr. (fosse’s de8cripti<m 
of Pater’s actual method : 

< < So consoiouB was he of the modifications and additions which 
would Buperrene that he always wrote on ruled paper, leaving 
each alternate line blank. On this broad canvas of alternate 
lines Pater would ^wly begin to draw his composition, the 
cartoon of what would in time be a finished essay. In the 
axet draft the phrase would be a bald one; in the blank 
alternate line he would at leisure insert fresh descriptive or 


parenthetical clauses, other adjectives, more exquisitely related 
adverbs, until the space was filled. might then be supposed 
that the MS. was complete. Far from it! Oancelling sheet 
by sheet, Pater then began to copy out the whole — as before, 
on alternate lines of copy-book cages ; this revise was treated 
in the same way— corrected, enlarged, interleaved, as it wore, 
with minute shades of feeling and more elaborate apparatus of 
parenthesis.” 

In Pater’s case, at any rate, the definition of 
genius as “ an infinite capacity for taking pains ” 
was not so far from the truth as it sometimes seems. 

But, of course, there was more in his genius than 
the talcing of pains — first, and above all, that ex- 
quisite sensitiveness to external impressions that 
made it “ almost physical pain ” to him, we are told, 
“ to be shown too much.” This it is that gives their 
unique charm to his descriptions — his faculty for 
seizing and expressing those half-tones or 'subdued 
lights that the ordinary observer misses because 
they do not obtrude themselves upon him. “ The 
“ influence of cool places, quiet houses, subdued light, 
“ tranquillising voices ” — (the phrase is Mr. Pater’s 
own, in a context that does not matter now)— wo do 
not wholly miss the charm of these things, but the 
spell that they exert upon us becomes more intense 
from the day that we first read Mr. Pater, 

“We’re made so that we love, 

When first wo see them painted, things wo have passed 

Perhaps a hundred times, nor cared to see ... . 

Art was given for that.” 

It is not quite that; we did love these things 
before ; but art makes us conscious of our love, and 
so deepens it for us. To each of Mr. Pater’s sym- 
pathetic readers that happens, in some measure, 
which is told of his latest hero, Gaston de Latour : 

“His new imaginative culture had taught him to value 
* surprises’ in nature itself ; the quaint, exciting charm of the 
mistletoe in the wood, of the blossom before the leaf, the cry 
of passing birds at night. Nay ! the most familiar details of 
nature, its daily routine of light and darkness, beset him now 
with a kind of troubled and troubling eloquence. The rain, 
the first streak of dawn, the very sulleunoss of the sky, had a 
power only to be described by saying that they seemed to be 
moral facts.” 

To this wonderful power of insight and interpre- 
tation were added other qualities. The range of his 
subjects was wide : early Greek religion, the native 
Italian religion, Plato and Platonism, Borne in 
Imperial times, the art and thought of the 
Benaissanoe, English poetry. > The study that quali- 
fied him to write of all these subjects proved his 
“infinite capacity for taking pains” hardly less 
than his method of composition. And to treat of 
them all as profoundly as he did, he needed an 
intuition into the life and thought of other periods 
of history as subtle and penetrating as his intui- 
tion into the charm of certain aspects of Nature 
or of art. Once more, to the delicate sensibility of 
the eye must have been added an almost equally 
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delicate sensibility of ear. Without this he could 
never have attained the exquisite modulation of 
phrase which, even taken by itself, stamps his work 
as a new achievement in English prose. Mr. Gosse’s 
claim that his friend’s writings have “ already become 
“ part of the classic literature of England ” is not 
too strongly worded. There are passages in “Modern 
“ Painters ” that soar to greater heights than Pater 
ever reached, and their careless magnificence carries 
the reader captive more easily and more completely 
than Pater’s quiet and careful elaboration. Pater, 
moreover, came after liuskin, it is only just to re- 
member, and learnt much from him in his earlier 
stages, however widely he departed from his master’s 
style and doctrine as he came to his own late 
maturity. But when all deductions have been made, 
and when it has been conceded that Pater’s style 
often carries over- elaboration to the verge of 
obscurity, one may still hazard the prediction that 
Pater’s prose will maintain, like Euskin’s, a secure 
place among the glories of Victorian literature. 

“ Gaston do Latour,” the unfinished romance now 
published in book-form, was probably begun by 
Mr. Pater soon after the completion of “Marius.” 
Five chapters appeared in 1889 in Macmillan^ and 
another in the FortniyUly Review ; one new chapter 
only is added, as has been already mentioned, to 
supply a necessary link between chapters five and 
seven. “ The work, if completed,” says Mr. Shad- 
well, “would have been a parallel study of character 
to ^ Marius the Epicurean ; ’ the scene shifted to 
“ another age of transition, when the old fabric of 
“ belief was breaking up, and when the problem of 
“ man’s destiny and his relations to the unseen was 
** undergoing a new solution. The interest would 
“ have centred round the spiritual development of a 
** refined and cultivated mind, capable of keen en- 
“ jo^ment in the pleasures of the senses and of the 
“ intellect, but destined to find its complete satisfac- 
tion in that which transcends both.” A writer in 
the Athenwum states, as a fact of personal knowledge, 
what Mr. Shadwell suggests as a possibility, that the 
author was himself dissatisfied with the framework 
which h^had beg^n and deliberately abandoned it. 
As the interest lies not in the plot, but in the mental 
history of an elect soul, or in the picture of the 
conflict of forces in an age of transition, the chapters 
that remain suffer far less from their abrupt termi- 
nation than would be the case with an ordinary 
novel. We have pictures, complete enough in them- 
selves, of Gaston, in the isolation of his boyhood, in 
a lonely French chateau ; of his sojourn as a clerk 
in orders in the episcopal household of Chartres, and 
of the influence upon him, attractive and repellent, 
of the less sensitive minds of his associates ^d of 
the worldly bishop ; of his sudden awakening to 
•‘modemi^}’,” to the over-mastering power of con- 


temporary poetry, “ as veritable, as intimately near, 
“ as corporeal, as the new faces of the hour, the 
“ flowers of the actual season.” Then comes a 
visit to the pagan Eonsard, the poet whose in- 
fluence had wrought such a change in him, at 
the priory of Croix- Val ; and then a visit to the 
sceptical Montaigne, with his “ keen, constant, 
“ changeful consideration of men and things”; and, 
finally, after a dim vision of the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, we listen with Gaston on AVhit 
Sunday in Paris to a pantheistic sermon from 
Giordano Bruno, “that true son of theEenaissance,” 
with his “large, antique, pagan ideas.” Gaston 
had awakened, after his interview with Eonsard, to 
the consciousness of a conflict, no longer “ mere bad- 
neighbourship,” between two ideals that made rival 
claims upon him. The new religion of the Eonais- 
sance “ came in part, avowedly, as a kind of conse- 
“ oration of evil, and seemed to give it the beauty of 
“ holiness.” The story fails us before Gaston has 
made peace between the warring forces or found the 
solution of the world-old problem. 

And so wo come back to the “ sadness of fare- 
“ well.” It is softened, however, by the thought that 
this volume and its fellows, unlike that which they 
most nearly resemble, the intimate talk of a wise 
and gracious friend, remain an abiding possession. 
Ever and anon we can escape from the noise and 
dust of life to these “quiet houses,” absorb awhile 
their restful “subdued light,” listen to their “tran- 
“ quillising voices.” 


SIE C. ^ELLIOTT ON THE DEFENSIVE. 

By J. T) ACOSTA. 

In an article published in the October number of 
the Asiatic Quarterly Revieto^ Sir Charles Elliott, late 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, undertakes to de- 
fend the practice adopted by the Indian Government 
of vesting its collectors of revenue with judicial 
powers which enable them to sit in judgment over 
their own acts and the acts of their subordinates. 
Complaints of the miscarriage of justice and of 
grievous wrongs suffered by the people under a 
system so anomalous have been frequent for years, 
and have recently become louder and louder, owing 
to the persistent continuance of the evil. Eeferring 
to those complaints. Lord Ximberley, in May, 1898, 
admitted that the system was contrary to right and 
good principle, but pleaded that it was impossible at 
the time to find the financial means of making the- 
necessary reform. The plea thus adduced for leav- 
ing the administration of justice in an avowedly 
impaired condition seems scarcely admissible in view 
of the millions of Indian revenue which are annually 
spent in trans-frontier expeditions for acquiring the 
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territory of our Afghan neighbours, who give us no 
cause to fear for the security of our borders, and 
whose country is much too poor to yield any revenue 
adequate to the maintenance of a British garrison in 
it. Those expeditions have thus entailed a diversion 
of Indian revenue from its legitimate use— namely, 
the promotion of welfare among our Indian fellow- 
subjects. At the same time, the anomalous system 
of judicial administration, now defended by Sir 0. 
Elliott, constitutes a breach of public faith as pledged 
by the British Government in the following passage 
of Eegulation II. of 1793 : — 

“ The Revenue offioers must be deprived of their judicial 
powers. All hnancial claims of the public, when disputed 
tinder the regulations, must be subjected to the cognizance of 
Courts of Judicature superintended by judges, who, from their 
official situations, and the nature of their trusts, shall not only 
be wholly uninterested in the result of their decisions, but 
bound to decide impartially between the public and the pro- 
prietors of land, and between the latter and their tenants. The 
Collectors of revenue must not only be divested of the power of 
deciding upon their own acts, hut rendered amenable for them 
to Courts of J udicaturo, and collect the public duos subject to 
a personal prosecution for every exfiction exceeding the amount 
wMch they are authorised to demand on behalf of the public, 
and for every deviation from the regulations prescribed for the 
collection of it.” 

The highly beneficial results, both political and 
financial, of the rhjime inaugurated in 1793, are 
matters of history. They have been seriously 
impaired, however, by the subsequent revival of the 
condemned system of appointing revenue- collectors 
to preside in Law Courts — a system, which obviously 
facilitates the enforcement of fiscal demands illegally 
assessed, and is repugnant to every sense of fairness 
and justice. Sir C. Elliott contends, however, that 
^4he system has great merits and advantages, that 
it in no way trenches on judicial independence, and 
that no valid proof has been adduced of any evil 
arising from it.” He goes on to say : — 

**1 canuot do better than quote from Sir J. Strachey’s 
“ India” : ‘ We often hear of demands for the more complete 
separation of Executive and Judical functions in India; but 
they are demands based on the assumption that because it is 
good for England, it is good for India. There could .be no 
greater error.’ ” 

The argument thus denounced by Sir J. Strachey 
is no doubt puerile, and its inapplicability here is 
self-evident. But when and by whom has it been 
adduced ? It does not appear in the petitions and 
other papers on the subject published in recent 
years. Sir 0. Elliott further states : — >■ 

*‘The more important item in the District Magistrate’s 
power consists in his control over the Subordinate Magistrates ; 
and it is this which is attacked on the plea that he uses, or 
may use, this ooutrol to afiect their judicial independence. I 
fuUy agree of course that any such interference would be 
unjustiflable ; but I maintam that sueh cases, if they have- 

ooeuned, have been moet exceptional That anyone 

should say to a subordinate ' 1 consider this man guil^ and 


yon must decide him to be so,’ would be monstrous ; but no 
one has asserted that interference of the kind takes place.” 

This concluding statement is calculated to cause 
considerable surprise to those who have informed 
themselves on the subject, seeing that, in some of 
the very cases commented upon in Sir 0. Elliott s 
article, interference of the very kind he alludes to — 
namely, interference with the judicial discretion of 
a judge — was most prominently complained of ; and 
the deliberate and continuous character of the inter- 
ference practised, for example, in the Maimanaingh 
case, together with its submissive acceptance by the 
Subordinate Magistrate, testifies that such inter- 
ference was not exceptional, but habitual — a con- 
clusion which is confirmed by the fact that the 
District Magistrate who committed that monstrous” 
illegality was never punished for his delinquency. 
It becomes necessary to quote some particulars of 
tho suit in support of the assertions just made — a 
task which offers, however, no great difficulty, as 
the proceedings in the trial were fully published. 

Baja Surya Kant Acharya, the victim in the 
Maimanaingh case, is a wealthy landowner, much 
esteemed for his liberality and his public spirit. In 
August, 1892, Sir C. Elliott, when laying the founda- 
tion stone of the Maimansingh Waterworks, the 
erection of which was due to the Baja’s liberality, 
said: ^‘The many acts of utility and charity of 
Bdja Surya Kant Acharya merit the esteem of the 
public, and be is reckoned as the leading benefactor 
of the district.” The Baja is the head of an ancient 
Brahman family, and is said to be popular in society, 
with Englishmen as well as with his own country- 
men. Nevertheless he incurred the enmity of the 
British authorities in Bengal under the following 
circumstances. 

Certain prominent measures had recently been 
initiated by the Government, which caused great 
dissatisfaction among the people. Those measures 
were:— 

(i.) The abolition of trial by jury for offences 
against the person ; 

(ii.) The appointment of a Government officer to 
assess Municipal rates and taxes ; and 

(iii.) The imposition on the Municipalities of cer- 
tain financial burdens which had always been borne 
by the Imperial Treasury. 

These misasures, on being proposed, encountered 
intense and growing opposition from the community, 
and the Government took steps to get its own offioers 
elected to preside over the Municipalities for the 
obvious purpose of overcoming the opposition* The. 
District Collector-Magistrate of Maimansingh was 
accordingly nominated for the post of Chairman of 
the Maimansingh Municipal Board. But he was un- 
success^ at the election, and ascribed his failure to 
the influence of the Bdjd. He had previously sent 
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a report to the Government, in which the following 
remarks were inserted : — 

** The appears to be facile prineepe in power and in- 
fluence. He is a man of energy and determination and con- 
siderable force of character. A single powerful rich man can 
smash a Municipality with litigation. This deters the Muni- 
cipality from effecting improvements which they would other- 
wise effect.” 

Those remarks are reticent as to how legitimate 
Municipal improvements could be prevented, under 
the circumstances, by litigation. But they pointedly 
call the attention of the Government to the Magis- 
trate’s opinion, that the Rdja is a man who would 
have to be reckoned with when unpopular measures 
were contemplated by the authorities. It was ac- 
cordingly devised to destroy that popularity and 
break that force of character which had been repre- 
sented as mischievous ; and the means adopted for 
executing that device were, to subject the llaja to 
public humiliations calculated to lower him in the 
eyes of his countrymen, and impress him with the 
irresistible power of the Executive, and of the 
inutility of his opposing its will. In pursuance of 
that scheme a fictitious suit^ was instituted, charging 
the Baja with a public nuisance, alleged to have been 
caused through his interference with the fiow of 
rain-water in a ditch which ran along a wall of his 



Before the suit was heard, a gang of labourers, 
accompanied by twenty constables armed with rifies, 
invaded the BdjtVs palace, broke down the wall just 
mentioned, and cut a drain through the palace 
grounds, an order being sent at the same time to 
the Baja warning him that, if he rebuilt that 
wall, he would be prosecuted for disobedience 
to the lawful order of a public servant. The in- 
tention pf subjecting the Baja to public humilia- 
tion was further manifested at the trial of the 
suit by his being made to stand in the dock by 
the side of a low criminal while the latter was 
being sentenced to imprisonment. 

The trial was unnecessarily protracted for a week. 
At its conclusion the B^ja filed a Statement setting 
forth that the prosecutiou had been instituted and 
carried on without a^^y reasonable cause, and 
amounted to a malicious' prosecution ; that there 
never was any nuisance; that the prosecutor must 
have been aware of the fact; and that a State- 
ment sigfned by the prosecutor, and placed on the 

^ The suit is oharaoterised as ** fiotitioiis ” on the authority 
of th e eyidenee produced at the trial, and of Sir G. Elliott’s de- 
claration in a Goyemment Resolution promulgated by him with 
reference to the suit, in which he said: **Mr. FhilUps’s 
indiscretion is aggravated by the fact thit he instituted a 
criminal proseontion for a nuisance without any complaint 
having been made to him on the subject, and without consulting 
a medical authorily or a sanitary expert as to the existence of 
the alleged nuisance.” 


record of the case, contained assertions absolutely 
devoid of foundation. 

Two days later the Assistant-Magistrate, who had 
tried the case, delivered his judgment, convicting 
the Bdja and sentencing him to a fine of Bs. 500, or 
imprisonment for twenty days. The Baja appealed 
from this judgment to the Sessions Court of Maimau- 
singh on the following among other grounds : — 

That the Assistant Magistrate had been illegally and 
improperly influenced in his judgment by instructions and 
advice, written as well as verbal, given from time to time by 
the prosecutor. 

That the Assistant Magistrate ought not to have permitted 
the prosecutor to converse with him out of Court or to advise 
or instruct him in any way regarding the case. 

That the Assistant Magistrate, in ordering him to stand in 
the dock, acted in an illegal and unwarrantable manner, and 
that the sole object of doing so was to insult and annoy him. 

That the Assistant Magistrate ought not to have placed on 
the record the statement drawn up by the prosecutor con- 
taining matters of prejudice against him and his Counsel. 

At the hearing of the appeal, the Judge handed to 
the Bdja’s counsel a letter he had received from the 
prosecutor desiring him to alter the charge on which 
the Assistant-Magistrate had adjudicated, alleging 
that the latter had intended to make the alteration 
while he was trying the case. Thereupon the Bajd’s 
counsel said : — 

I must express my surprise that the Assistant Magistrate 
should so far have forgotten himself as to oblige Mr. Phillips 
with a note such as he wanted, more tlian a fortnight after the 
decision of the case. In his note (attached to Mr. Phillips’s 
letter) Mr. Halifax not only says that he intended to convict 
the R&jk of a public niusance, but ventures to accuse those who 
have alleged tjiat the R&jri was acquitted of that offence, with 
* wilful perversion of the truth.’ I am ono of those who made 
the allegation, and I emphatically repeat that Mr. Halifax 
acquitted the R^ja of that offenoo in spite of anything Mr. 
Halifax may now choose to say to the contrary, to oblige Mr. 
Phillips. We have nothing to do with Mr. Halifax’s intention 
expressed more than a fortnight afterwards. Mr. Halifax is 
young and inexperienced, and the responsibility of this sad 
exhibition attaches to some ono else who ought to have 
known better.” 

The hearing of the appeal presented other features 
also,* which deserve the particular attention of the 
public. The Judge after stigmatising as ^‘im- 
proper ” the prosecutor’s attempt to influence him in 
his judicial decision, said that the code of criminal 
procedure gave him the power to alter the conviction 
as suggested by the prosecutor ; but that he would 
not avail himself of that power, because he thought 
that it was desirable that the proceedings should end 
in his Court. Why he thought so, and for whom it 
was desirable that the proceedings should not go 
further, the Judge did not say. But the point is 
explained by the fact that the Government particularly 
desire that appeals in oases reflecting on the conduct 
of their officers should be prevented, wherever 
possible, from reaching a High Court. This 
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explanation would scarcely apply if Sessions Judges 
in India were trained lawyers and independent 
judges. But they possess neither qualification. 
They are members of the Civil Service, depending 
for their advancement, in a great measure, on the 
.goodwill of their employers. 

The Assistant Magistrate’s judgment was reversed 
by the Sessions Judge of Maimansingh, without the 
grounds of the appeal having been pulnioly examined, 
and the was left without any constitutional 
means of obtaining redress for the grievous wrongs 
he had suffered. The action of the Government 
officers concerned might, perhaps not inappropriately, 
be compared to a foul conspiracy, the partial success 
of which would not have been achieved, had the 
unprincipled system of vesting executive officers 
with judicial powers not been revived and continued 
as it has been, and had the purity and high tone of 
British Law Courts been carefully maintained in 
the provincial tribunals in India. 


INDIAN EXPENDITUEE. 


HOW IT HAS GROWN DURING THREE DECADES. 


We reproduce below a table giving a “Compabi- 
SON OF Three Stages of Increase in Indian 
Expenditure, during the last thirty years — that is 
from 1864-6 to 1894-5.” 

This statement, we understand, was placed before 
Lord Welby’s Commission at a very early period 
in its enquiries, before any definite plan as to the 
course and scope of its investigations had been 
settled between the Chairman and his colleagues. 

The compiler of the table, Mr. W. Martin Wood, 
was of opinion that some such compendious survey, 
at once concise and inclusive, of the Commission’s 
chief field of enquiry, would prove useful. Experi- 
ence has shown that those who plunge into enquiries 


connected with the huge, and, at first sight, com- 
plicated subject of Indian finance, are apt to become 
entangled in details and cross-references, thereby 
sometimes losing sight of the large totals and broa^ 
facts of the subject. 

These broad facts are often as much as busy 
public men at home can readily take in, and they 
are sometimes sufficient for their guidance as bearing 
on the essential matters in respect of which they are 
required to exercise their independent and responsi- 
ble judgment. It was, perhaps, partly for lack of 
some broad review and concise summary of the very 
valuable evidence, collected some twenty years ago, 
by the Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
1871-4, that its interim and fragmentary reports, 
weighty though parts of them were, failed to make 
an adequate impression upon responsible statesmen 
of that period. 

It is not claimed, we understand, that each set of 
figures in Mr. Wood’s tables will coincide with 
corresponding accounts that may be eventually 
brought out in the Commission’s report. But they 
are taken from the Statistical Abstracts and other 
official returns, so that whatever minor variations 
may occur, arising out of changes in the form of 
account since the earlier period, the comparison will, 
wo believe, bo found substantially correct. 

Though the compiler of these tables — whose ex- 
perience of Indian finance is closer, and dates from 
a longer period (save in one notable instance) than 
that of any member of the Commission — has not 
appended any note or argument to his comparison, 
its chief results will be appreciated even by the 
casual reader. Thus it will be seen that the annual 
State expenditure proper of India has increased by 
over sixty per cent, since 1865, and nearly thirty 
per cent, on the increased expenditure of 1875. 

It is the enormous increase in India’s charges 
since 1875 which is the great fact the Eoyal Com- 
mission has to take account of and record its judg- 
ment upon, for increase in annual outlay is still 


Comparison of Three Stages op Increase in Indian Expenditure during the last Thirty Years, 


that iSj from June, 1864-5, to 1894-5. 
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4,353,340 

Rx. " i Rx. 

i 57,0lM),(X)O 

I 

2,660.300 ! 

492,680 1 

4,086,000 1 

7,1.37.980 

Kx. 

2,906.640 

449,328 

12,949,300 

Rx. 

71,300,070 

16,305.274 

Rx. 

1,046,400 

497,600 

23,629,400 

Rx. 

94,103,000 

25,771,400 

Ri: 

48,32.3,600 

( h ) St ATI Expshditukk (Civil and Military) 
(c) Abut Chahors (adding Military Worka 
charged to Revenue and d^ucting 

Beoeipta) 

{d) Civil Expbnuitdrr (including Post, 
Telegraph and Mint) 

41,486,660 

15,888,060 

60,552,020 

16,684,000 

... 

66,000,790 

17,466,424 


68,3iK),2()0 

24, .334, 800 

26,903,640 

8,446,740 

25,6!»8,WX) 

34,967,420 

... .17,644,372 

44,057, 40(J 

18,458,800 

(r) AaoBKOATK (Net) Military Expenui- 
TVBK (in three decadeii) 

Bx.182,464,818 

To the decade ending 1884-6 must be added ) 

. tbe contribution irom the British Trea- > 
Bury, five millions sterling, approximately j 

184,929,075 

5,860,000 

220,563,743 
(Includes Special 
Defence Works.) 

68,098,926 




190,779,076 




^ ) Public Debt at the period 

J Rx 74.457,681 
•'I £26,126,100 

69,767,678 

48,876,116 

... 

03,132,426 

69,271,068 


104,349,278 

116,109,490 

Rx.29,891,e97 

£89,984,390 

iff ) CouBciL Bills drawn for in the year ... 

ih ) Hour Gh AMO Bt during the year 

i J ) Excbss of India's Exports over Imports 
ik) Abbbabs due from Guababteru Rail- 
way Coxpanibb for interest in eoccesB 
of net earnings 

£6,729,473 
£4,997,495 
... Bx, 19,960, 000 

£6,660,000 

10,841,615 
... * 12,905,686 

13.620.000 

24.629.000 

... 

13,768,900 

17,627,406 

15,680,000 

26,949,613 


15, 632,800 
16,594,500 
34,082.000 

13,186,015 

8,802,827 

10,607,006 
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going on. The most serious economical consideration 
in this connexion is that the increase is mainly in 
the unproductive portion of India’s outlay, and in that 
which goes more than any other to swell the Home 
Charges, thereby making the burden on India’s 
industry and revenues more difficult to bear. It 
will be seen from the tables that whereas the 
aggregate Military Expenditure in the decade 
ending 1874-5 was Ex. 162,464,818, in the decade 
ending 1894-5, this unproductive outlay had reached 
the enormous figure of Ex. 220, 563,743 ; and, by the 
same token, the annual drafts of the Secretary of 
State at the latter period stood at nearly half as 
much again as in 1875. 

Meantime the Debt of India has advanced by leaps 
and bounds. As will be seen from the table it was 
in 1894 about twice the amount it stood at in 1864-5. 
With regard to the sterling debt so largely increased 
even since 1875, there is this qualification to be 
noted — some ten to fifteen millions of it represent 
cost of the East Indian and other railway companies 
when taken over by the State, thereby so far reducing 
its item of ** arrears due for Guaranteed Eailway 
Companies.” 


SIE W. WEDDEEBUEN’S PEOPOSAL FOE A 
COMMITTEE ON INDIAN FINANCE. 


The Manchester Guardian, of September 28th, 
devoted its first leading article to a discussion of 
Sir W. Wedderburn’s article on “ The Indian 
Budget Farce,” which appeared in our last issue. 
The Guardian wrote : — 

If the expressions of regret so common after an 
Indian Budget sitting of the House of Commons 
that Parliament gives too little attention to the 
afiPairs of India are not mere platitudes, they are at 
least singularly fruitless. Our consciences are stirred 
for a moment, and then, unless some untoward event 
or some pressing question of policy arises, little is 
heard of India again in Parliament until, at the 
fag-end of another session, the annual Financial 
Statement is once more brought under the notice of 
a wearied House. An earnest protest on this subject, 
entitled ” The Indian Budget Farce,” appears in the 
October number of India. The writer, iSir William 
Wedderburn, has had a long experience in the civil 
administration of India.^ and is one of the small band 
of men in the House of Commons who add to their 
knowledge a deep interest in its welfare. We may 
not altogether agree with his view that the annual 
Budget debate is a discreditable farce,” but every- 
one who is alive to British responsibilities and 
British interests in India is made painfully aware 
once a year, if not oftener, that the work of Parlia- 
ment in the comprehension and control of Indian 
affairs is very slaoxly performed. This is not merely 
a question of conscience. Persistent neglect of an 
important duty brings after it, as a natural con- 
sequence, a loss, or at least a serious weakening, of 
authority. And there are signs of a tendency on the 
part of Indian administrative departments to act 


with less regard to the oversight of Parliament than* 
they would if it were known that its control was- 
steadily and effectively exercised. To say this is 
not to cast any slight upon the persons who carry on 
the administration of India, it is simply a matter 
of common experience that when those who are 
charged with high responsibilities give little heed to 
the duties which they involve, the powers attached 
to them have a way of passing partly or entirely into 
other hands. The appeal now made touches, there- 
fore, very closely the self-respect of every member 
•of Parliament and of every Englishman who has any 
care for the efficiency of British rule in India. 

What is the remedy for a neglect of duty which 
is freely acknowledged ? The quickening of public 
interest in Indian affairs sufficiently to impress our 
representatives in Parliament is hardly to be looked 
for, because, although many men and several con- 
stituencies are closely concerned in various ways* 
with the welfare of India, those who have knowledge 
enough to bo able to form intelligently founded' 
opinions on Indian questions must always be a small* 
minority. Some good may, no doubt, be done in 
this direction, but anything like effectual reform 
must proceed from a change in the method of deal- 
ing with these questions in Parliament itself. Place 
must be found for the consideration of the Financial 
Statement and of important questions of policy by 
the whole House before the minds of members have- 
become jaded, or else these must be submitted to a 
specially appointed body. The latter is the course 
advocated by Sir William Wedderburn. Towards* 
the close of last session he put forward a proposal to 
the efiect that a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons should be charged with the duty of 
examining and reporting upon the East India 
accounts. This method would, he considered, be* 
simply an application to the Indian Financial State- 
ment of a practi?e already existing with reference to 
the accounts of the United Kingdom. The answer* 
of the Secretary of State for India was remarkable. 
He denied that the control of Parliament over Indian 
finance could be made more real than it is, and held 
that the financial supervision exercised in India is 
more efficacious than any control which could be 
exercised in this country would be.” That is as 
much, or nearly as much, as to say that the sub- 
mission of the Financial Statement to the House of 
Commons is a mere form. If that be the official 
view of the matter, it is surely one which cannot be 
acknowledged by Parliament without the virtual 
abdication of one of its most important functions. 
Writing in 1879, Mr. Fawcett said: ‘*No one can 
reasonably desire that the English Parliament should 
perpetually meddle in the details of Indian adminis- 
tration. It should, however, never be forgotten 
that when the East India Company was abmished 
the English people became directly responsible for 
the government of India.” A little later, alluding 
particularly to its financial administration, he en<- 
forced the necessity of careful Parliamentary 
enquiry.” He added : Among the many reasons 
that may be urged in favour of such an enquiry, it 
may be mentioned that the experience of the past 
has shown that it is in the highest degree desirable* 
that Indian affairs should be periodically invest!* 
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|;ated. In the days of the Company such an 
investigation was ensured at regular intervals, 
because the Charter of the Company, from which it 
derived its authority, was ouly granted for twenty 
years, and each renewal of the Charter was invari- 
ably preceded by a Parliamentary enquiry.” 

Other eminent authorities might be quoted to 
show that for years after India was brought under 
the direct administration of the Crown the control of 
Parliament was deemed a matter of the highest 
importance, especially in regard of its finances. To 
acquiesce, therefore, in the tacit assumption that the 
Legislature is incapable of properly exercising this 
function, and — still more important-— to give counte- 
nance to it by neglecting to provide for its effective 
discharge, is to lower the dignity of that Imperial” 
Parliament, of whose history and traditions we are 
justly proud. If we have indeed fallen so far below 
the standard of duty with regard to India, upheld in 
the past, as to give to its affairs only the miserable 
remnant of energy and attention which is left in the 
closing days of the session, the failure is the more 
remarkable in these days of large talk about 
Imperial union and a greater Britain. No body of 
men has been so persistently charged with narrow 
views of British obligations as those who were known 
by the name of the Manchester School. But it is 
impossible to read the speeches and writings of 
Bright and Cobden upon Indian affairs without 
observing the abundant thought which they had 
given to the subject and the largeness of their con- 
ception of our duties and responsibilities in the 
government of India. The questions with which 
they had to deal have in part been disposed of, but 
new ones, some of them not less important, are 
continually arising which Parliament cannot safely 
neglect or deal with slothfuUy. As some slight 
corrective to the general neglect of Indian affairs 
and interests by the House of Commons,* as a whole, 
a certain number of its members have formed an 
Indian Parliamentary Committee.” This unofficial 
body, Sir William Wedderburn tells us, has, after 
careful deliberation upon the Financial Statements, 
submitted to the Secretary of State from time to 
time, and circulated throughout the House, explana- 
tory notes upon these Statements dealing with sub- 
stantial questions of account directly affecting the 
conclusions to be drawn from them. Work of this 
kind is of great value within certain limits. But it is 
not the work of the House of Commons as such, and 
necessarily it is carried on with imperfect informa- 
tion and with much feebler results than we might 
depend u^n if some such proposal as that of Sir 
William Wedderburn were adopted. It is clear 
that this question of the better exercise of the 
authority of Parliament in Indian affairs demands 
earnest and thorough consideration, and we trust 
that attention will be drawn to it early in the coming 
session. Here, surely, is a call to private members 
of the House who have had no sort of official con- 
nection with the administration of India to take a 
deeper interest in the concerns of that country. 
Valuable as may be the presence in Parliament of 
retired Indian officials, it cannot be good that matters ' 
should be left entirely in their hands and in tl^e 
<A ihf representatives of the India Office. Neither 


Mr. Fawcett nor Mr. Bright was ever in India, yet 
the speeches and writings of these men bear witness 
to the abundant knowledge which they had acquired 
of its condition and needs, and to the high value of 
their counsel. What they have done others may do, 
and it would be difficult to imagine a worthier aim 
for a private member than in this great matter to 
follow in their steps. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE OF INDIA. 


The following is a lijst of persons who are declared by the 
Gvil Service Commissioners to have shown a competent know- 
ledge of the subjects of the final examination of candidates 
selected in 1895 : — 


Name. 


Presidency ov Divi- 
Bion of Presidency 
to which assigned. 


Marks obtained 
ill the Final 
Examination. 


Keith, William J 

Marris, William 8 

Heycock, William B.. 
Johnston, Frederick W. 
Butler, Montagu B. D. 

Afighar-Ali. Sheikh 

Campbell, William £. M. ... 
Humphries, Edgar de M. .. . 

Mobc-rly, Arthur N 

Btowell, Vere A 

Turing. Julius M 

l>onald, James 

JeffrioR, Francis J 

Hammond, Egbert L. L. ... 

Qracoy, Stephen W 

Rossitor Reginald A 

Pringle, John C 

Emslie, Harold H 

Campbell, Archibald Y. Q.. . 

Thornton, Hugh A 

Balfour, Charles F 


Wilberforce, Samuel... 
Marr, William A. 

Charles E. ... 
Bniidwo»)d, Harold L. 
Stokes, Hopetoun Cl. ... 
Holland, llnbert E. . . 
Duval, Herbert P. 
Yewdoll, Frank 
Coutts, William 8. ... 
Pratt, Henry B. 
Wilkinson, CharlM It. 
Fergusson, John C. ... 
Clayton, Alfred H. ... 
Rose, Edward E. P. .. 
Kilby, Reginald G. ... 
Johnston, James L. ... 
Wallace, Edward H. ... 
Bamiyille, John J. ... 

Raw, William 

Boyd, Frederick K. ... 
Btoife, Norman C. 
Humford, Charles A, 
Burton, Francis H. ... 
Phelps, Edwin A. 

8tow, Alexander M. ... 
Fanton, Edward B. H. 
Loxton, Charles W. ... 
Bendell, Hugh D. ... 
Vemede, Arthur H. ... 
Monteath, George 
WaUer, David G. ... 
Bird, Benwcll H. 
Vemon, Chai’les y. ... 
Hall, Sidney C. 
Skinner. St^hen S. ... 
Adie, Walter 8. 
Chotzner, Alfred J. ... 
Smith, James C. 
Graham, John F. 
Tupper, John H. E. ... 
Rogers, Cecil A. P. ... 
Lertwfch, Charles G. ... 
Marten, John T. 
Clarke, Charles A. ... 
Henungway, Percy ... 


N.W.P, etc. 

Bengal 
N.W.P., etc. 
N.W.P., etc. 
N.W.P., etc. 
N.WP., etc. 
N.W.P. , etc. 

Bengal 
N.W.P., etc. 
3Iadras 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Bengal 
N.W.P., etc. 
Bengal 
Bombay 
Bengal 
Madras 
Burma 
N.W.P., etc. 
N.W.P., etc. 
Bengal 
Bombay 
Madras 
Madras 
Madras 
Bengal 
N.W.P., etc. 
Bengal 
Burma 
Burma 
N.W.P., etc. 

Bengal 
N.W.P.. etc. 

Bengal 
N.W.P , etc. 
Ma<lras 
Bengal 
N.W.P., etc. 

Bombay 
N.W.P., etc. 
N.W.P., etc. 
N.W.P., etc. 
N.W.P., etc. 
N.W.P., etc. 

Bengal 
N.W.P., etc. 
Bombay 
Benml 
Bombay 
Madras 
N.W.P., etc. 

Bombay 
N.W.P., etc. 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Bengal 
N.W.P.,eto. 
Bengal 
BoiJ^ay 
N.W.P., eto. 
N.W.P., etc. 
N.W.P., etc. 
N.W.P., eto. 
H.W.P.,eto. 


1,766 

1,698 

1,676 

1,648 

1,630 

1,628 

1,517 

1,511 

1,504 

1,402 

1,488 

1,469 

1,468 

1,487 

1,423 

1,413 

1.;198 

1,391 

1,376 

1,374 

1,36.3 

1,362 

1,331 

1,307 

1,300 

1,287 

1,266 

1,26.5 

1,257 

1,256 

1,246 

1,220 

1,219 

1,206 

1,204 

1,1 H 3 

1,132 

1,129 

1,118 

1,110 

1,104 

1,096 

1.065 

1,070 

1,060 

1,040 

1,048 

1.028 

1,024 

1,010 

1,017 

1,012 

090 


972 

071 

063 

065 

050 

866 

S 57 

809 

739 

696 


The Beniority in the Gvil Service of India of the seleoted 
candidates will be determined according to the order in which 
they stand on the listresnlting from the combined marks of the 
opea competitive and final examinations. 
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THE COTTON INDUSTRY IN INDIA. 


EXPERIMENTS IN THE GROWTH OF EGYPTIAN 
COTTON. 


Mr, Jamsetjee N. Tata, a public-spirited citizen 
of Bombay whose name is well known throughout 
India, has just iss\ied an interesting and important 
memorandum suggesting experiments on a large 
scale in the growth of Egyptian cotton in India. 
“The present state of our cotton industry is,** he 
writes, “a subject of groat anxiety, not only to the 
capitalists who have invested very large sums in the 
erection and purchase of buildings and machinery, 
but to all who have the well-being of India at heart. 
Our greatest reliance at present is on a foreign 
country — China. But there is an awakening of the 
nations of the farthest East. The new infant prodigy 
Japan is advancing in all the arts and sciences with 
leaps and bounds, and the old giant China seems to 
be just awakening from her sleep of ages. Then 
Germany, Austria, and Belgium have seriously come 
forward to compete with England in the effort to 
stuff us with their manufactures.’* 

Thbeatened Destkuction of Indian Industry. 

Under these circumstances, “ it has become an 
obvious necessity for us all to consider how our 
young and only industry is to be saved from threat- 
ened destruction.** 

By “U8 all” I mean, firnt and foremost our capitalists, 
who have mv<‘ste<l their money in the industry ; secondly, our 
rulers who know \ ei’y w’oll what a great stay and help it has 
been to the agricultural' (lasses, who in many districts have 
been able only by the (warnings (obtained from our cotton mills 
to stick to their fields, and pay the Government cess readily ; 
and lastly our educated and leisured class, which has lately 
awakened to the necessity of trying to do something for our 
poor and stai ving submerged class, which our best writers on 
political economy put at something like oue-third of our whole 
population. 

Mr. Tata earnestly invites the co-operation of all 
classes in a scheme which, he thinks, “may even 
become a source of great amusement as a rational 
pastime. I believe every professional man in India, 
whether in active business or retired, has some 
interest in land, and nothing can be easier than for 
anybody to try my proposed experiment on half an 
acre or so under his immediate supervision. No 
scientific methods are at all necessary. Any ordi- 
nary Indian khedoot can easily comprehend the 
principal essentials of the trial.” 

“ One of the GrAtest ' Problems of the 
Generation.” 

“ Our Government, with the organisation and 
money at their command, have often tried and failed, 
through no fault of theira« Now, let us see if the 
people themselves, wi^h their own means and with 
the& own experience of ages, may not succeed on 
their own account. It is well known on what rock 
the Government experiments have split. There has 
undoubtedly been a greater reliance on foreign skill 
and experience, without Bu£B.cient effort to obtain 
any advantage from local and native experience.” 

If we look at the statistics of our foreign imports, our atten- 
tion is at once rivetted by the enormous amount of grey, dyed, 
printed goods we receive at onr four principal ports. The 


sum of these imports totals up to an average of no less than 
thirty crores of rupees per annum. All these are principally 
made from 30 b to 40s warps, and 408 to 50s wefts. Now, 
manufacturers know that it is hardly possible to make out of 
our Indian cotton warps above 30s to give the necessary pro- 
duction on our looms. Some passable wefts of the coarsei' 
grades may be made out of our home grown cotton ; but for 
higher classes of goods, the use of exotic cotton is more or less 
necessary. Some mills, with the view of experimenting in the 
manufacture of these higher classes of goods, have been for the 
last two or three years using American and Egyptian cotton 
with some success. But the relatively high prices of these 
staples this year have nearly put a stop to these experiments. 
Now, if India were enabled to grow for herself the long-stapled 
varieties, she would derive immense benefit in three different 
directions : — 

(1) Her agriculturists would have an additional and probably 
more mying tsrop to handle. 

(2) The country would gain by having so much less foreign 
produce to import and pay for. 

(3) The State would gain immensely in her exchange 
operations if India wore not under the necessity of importing 
goods to clothe her people to very nearly the extent of 30 
orores of rupees per annum. 

Of course, all this is not to be attained in a year or even half 
a dozen years ; but if the cultivation of Egyptian cotton proves 
at all feasible, it may bo the means of solving one of the 
greatest problems of the generation. 

A Fair Chance of Success. 

The average out-turn of clean cotton all over India 
is, Mr. Tata says, below 30 lbs. an acre, and even in 
the most favoured Broach districts it is considerably 
under 100 lbs. an acre, while the average out-turn 
per acre in Egypt is over 600 lbs. As to value, 
while the Indian will not fetch more than an average 
price of 3id., Egyptian cotton is worth over 5J^d. 
per lb. 

The climate and soil of Egypt are undoubtedly unique ; but 
in this vast continent of ours we have such varieties of olimates 
and soils that it would not bo hard to be able to find all that 
we want in some parts of the Empire. AlS regards latitude, 
the cotton -growing zone of l^ypt <?an easily he matched in our 
country. In*Sindh and the Gangetic plains, and on the banks 
of many other minor rivers, besides similarity of situation and 
climate, wo find the rich silt which gives fertility to the 
Nile valley. The methods of cultivation are not at all high or 
scientific, and above the level of comprehension of our more 
intelligent cultivatorw. Between October and May, when 
according to my belief, Egyptian cotton may most suitably be 
grown in this country, our climatic conditions are as closely as 
possible like those of Ej^pt between March and October, 
between which months their crop is sown and gathered. 

Previous experiiueuta were not tried under suit- 
able conditions. Such experiments were made to 
grow Egyptian cotton as a Kliarif crop, while circum- 
stances clearly show that the proper condition's cannot 
be obtained in India unless the crop be sown in the 
dry season as a Rahi crop. “From this, I do not 
hastily jump to the conclusion that Egyptian cotton, 
treated as a Rahi crop in India, is sure to succeed. 
What I contend for is the inherent probability, under 
the ciroumstances, of a fair chance of success. And 
as the cost does not promise to be ruinous, I believe 
it to be my duty, and the duty of every well-to-do 
native of this country, to lend a helping hand to- 
wards making a finsd trial of this most important 
experiment.” 

Irrioation and Sowing. 

In undertaking the trials, it is very important that 
as wide a field as possible as regards soil and climate 
should be chosen. At present it is contemplated to* 
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try experiments on about half a dozen one-aore 
plots in some well-known localities where the best 
varieties of cotton are produced. 

The g^eat difficulty iH the question of irrigation. But as no 
natural irrigation is available in most of the localities pitched 
upon for the trials, wo shall have to depend on the village well 
wi^ the assistance of our bullocks and the leathern bmsket. Of 
course, there are plenty of irrigable lands in various parts of 
India, but there are difficulties of distance and soils in the way, 
and I have thought it best to confine myself to such places 
where kind friends have undertaken to try those experiments, 
or look after them closely. 

Mr. Tata appeals to all sympathiBers for information 
as to any experiments already tried with Egyptian 
<jotton. Especially he invites officials and residents 
in Sindh to experiment in their Province. 

This Province in situation, climate, soil, and more espocially 
in the orderly inundations of its chief river, bears such a close 
resemblance to Egypt, that to me it promises the greatest 
hopes of success in our experimonts. 

The eight months from October to May give us, as 
nearly as possible, the conditions necessary for grow- 
ing cotton in Egypt, as well as the months during 
which most of our Rahi crops are grown. Local 
conditions of soil and rain-fall must guide every 
experimenter as to the exact time of sowing — 
whhether it should begin immediately on the stop- 
page of the rains at the end of September, or be 
put off till the middle of November. Also, the 
exact distance of the plants from each other must, 
to a great extent, depend upon the quality of soil, 
and the amount of manure. Every experimenter 
must depend on his own or some expert KoonhPs 
observation as to the time when the plants may 
require water. 

As is well-knoAvn, the cotton plant strikes its roots very 
deep into the soil in search of water, very often to a depth of 
nearly twice its height above ground ; and I would suggest to 
some experimenters who may have a deep rich black cotton 
soil available, to plant the seeds immediately afler the rains, 
and let them grow and mature pods without any further 
watering. Of cour.se, w'ceding and the necessary tillage must 
be proceeded with as usual. The manure may be worked in 
before the farrows are made, or if required in small quantity 
only, sprinkled by hand over the line in which seeds are to be 
planted. 

How Bamian is Grown. 

Mr# Tata proceeds to describe the methods pursued 
in Egypt in growing the long-stapled brown variety 
called Bamian. 

For cotton culture the field must he well ploughed. As a 
rule, the plough must run over the field three times, an interval 
of ten days being allowed each time, in order that the sun and 
air may penetrate the soil. After that the harrow is passed 
over for the purpose of levelling the soil and breaking up the 
lumps of earth. Furrows are then made also by means of the 
plough, at a distance of one yard from each other, the breadth 
of the furrow included, which must be about ten incihes, whilst 
the depth is to be the same. Between one plant and another 
a space of about one foot is to be left. The sowing is done 
about the 16th Maroh, and in sowing, ten seeds arc planted in 
the ground immediately under one side of the ridge, thus 
giving a lateral distance of one yard between one lot of seeds 
and another, but more than two plants are never allowed to 
grow toget^r. All the others are plucked up. The more 
robust only are left. This operation is finished when the 
plants have obtained a height of 4 to 6 inches. 

The first water is given immediately after the sow- 
ing, which is done while the ground is still dry. 
The ^second water is given after the seed has 


germinated, that is, after ten or fifteen days. 
Twenty days after, the ground is tilled and the 
weeds are removed. 

The soil aroimd the yoimg plants is stirred up ; it is then 
watered, and the superfluous plants are plucked up. * Ten 
days after the fourth water is given, and when the ground is 
dry another tillage is done. At this juncture manure is put 
around the roots of the plants if the soil has not been manured 
after the first or second ploughing. The fifth water is given 
20 to 25 days after, and the month of June is thus reached, 
when the ground is watered every ten days, till the end of 
September. At that period the first gathering is efiected, 
and one more water is sufficient in the interval between the 
first gathering and the second. The above cannot be con- 
sidered as fixed rules for watering. A great deal depends on 
the coalition of the plant which will show whether watering 
is to be made earlier or later. The weather either dry or 
damp, the temperature more or loss warm, as well as the 
nature of the soil, are so many indications likely to cause a 
modification of the system of irrigation. ^ 

Caterpillars and Eggs. 

Cotton plants are subject to damage from (1) 
caterpillars and (2) fogs. The first can be destroyed, 
but not the second. 

The cotton culture has been extended to Upper Egypt only 
of late years, and after material improvements have been 
introduced in the system of irrigation. A temperature of over 
30" C or 80" F in the sun, is sufficient for cotton sowing. 
For the gining of cotton in Egypt Platt’s Muchiuos are used. 
Every gin yields 100 lbs. English nett of cotton per hour. 
The nett 100 lbs. of cotton represents one-third of the weight 
of raw kuppus, t.c., 300 English of seed cotton jiassing through 
the gin every hour, turns out 100 lbs. nett, of cotton, and 200 lbs. 
of seed. Every factory possesses a gin called the “Atfrite.*' 
This is of American origin, and is provided with a saw which 
serves to gin the scarto cotton, inferior, which falls with the 
seeds from Platt’s gins. 

India will have to begin in October instead of in 
March as in Egypt, and every operation must be 
performed at the same distance of time, but of course 
with such variation in time owing to difference in 
temperature, soil, etc., as may be taught by experi- 
ence. 

As far as ridging, tilling, etc., our rayats, especially of the 
Broach districts, know how to use their own implements to 
advantage. The sowing must of course be done by hand, after 
marking off the right disianeos. One object in tilling must be 
distinctly kept in mind. Remembering that the seeds aro to 
be sown immediately below the ridge, the plants that grow 
higher than these ridges have to be gradually shored up by 
the soil forming the ridge, so that aa they grow higher they 
should appear quite above the new ridge formed over their 
roots. The object of this is to encourage the growth of rootlets, 
which may imbibe moisture and nourishment so much more 
easily. 

One thing the cultivator must not forget — that the 
crop in Egypt takes 7 to 8 months to mature, and 
most likely it may take the same time or a little less 
in India, according to situation. 

This would take him quite to the end of May, or, very near 
the beginning of our rainy season. But the Egyptian cotton is 
very easily gathered, two pickings being fiuished invariabl;f in 
the course of a fortnight. In Egypt, where the land is so rich, 
most often a second crop is grown on it, either clover or 
Jowaree. But with us, owing to the change of season, 
Jowaree or Muokai may be tried instead. But a good deal of 
manuring may become necessary for our soil, to enable us to 
raise this second crop. 

Wanted ; Co-operation. 

With these observations, and a reiteration of the 
request that gentlemen taHng an interest in the 
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matter will be good enough to communicate to the 
writer any information going, for or against, the 
^conclusions he has attempted to draw, and also, 
without hesitation, to apply to him for any explana* 
tion or additional information that may be required, 
the writer begs to recommend his observations to 
all who take an interest in the material advancement 
of our country, and the well-being of its labouring 
poor.*^ 

Mr. Oscar Browning writes to the WeatmimUr 
Gazette from King’s CoUego, Cambridge, as follows : 

“In your note about Mr. Gkatterjeo’a remarkable perform- 
ance you omit one important aspect of the question : you urge 
that no should have been examined in India, but you do not 
remark that if he had been trained in India he might not have 
obtained his present distihetion at all. Mr. Chatterjee was not 
educated at a private tutor’s, but is a product of the 
University of Cambridge. Ilis marks are now before me, and 
I observe that he was first in Poltical Science, first in Modem 
History, first in Kngli.sh History, and nearly first in ^English 
Composition, good in Political Economy and Economic History, 
all subjects forming part of the Historical Tripos in which he 
took his degree, ifo was also first in Sanskrit and good in 
English Literature, subjects wliich may be regarded as taking 
the place of Greek and Latin, which he did not otfor. The 
remaining subject be offered was mathematics, in which he 
only did moderately well. 

As Mr. Chatter jeo’ 8 college tutor I may perhaps be allowed 
to say that in ability and in character he is, in my opinion, as 
well fitted to hold the highest posts in Indian administration 
as any Englishman who has entered that service by open 
competition. His claim to stand by the side of Prince 
Hanjitsinliji is that they have both mot Englishmen on their own 

f round and beaten them. Neither one nor the other could have 
one what they have done if they had romainod in thoir own 
country. Friends of India would be better employed in 
endeavouring to mitigate the absurd restriciions of <«iste than 
in advocating changes which would defeat the very object they 
have in view.” 

There are only two misapprehensions behind Mr. 
Oscar Browning’s interesting letter, but they are 
serious ones. In the first place, so probable is it 
that, if examinations to the Indian Civil Service 
were held simultaneously in Calcutta and London, 
many more Indians would “meet Englishmen on 
their own ground and boat them,” that the opponents 
of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji’s proposal base their oppo- 
sition to it chiefly upon this probability. In the 
second place, “friends of India*’ {vide Hansard and 
the Blue-book passim) do not object to the require- 
ment that successful candidates should come over to 
England and enter one of the older universities. 
What they object to is a system which imposes upon 
Indian parents a very heavy — and, so often, pro- 
hibitive — fine in order that their sons may have a 
chance of success at the first Examination. 

LEOTTJHES OF ADAM SMITH. 

Lectures on Justice^ Police^ Rwefue^ and Arms, De- 
livered in the University of Glasgow by Adam 
Smith ; reported by a Student in 1763, and edited 
with an Introduction and Notes by Edwih Oannan. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press ; 1896.) 

On the face of it,, there imght seem to be a grave 
ground of objection to this resuscitated series of 
Lectures, in the mere fact that the MS. is not in the 
Professor’s own handwriting, but is the work of a 
student. It is, one would think, enough to make a 


Professor turn in his grave to have his teaching 
handed down to posterity in a student’s notes, unless 
the student was unusually capable. In point of fact, 
however, much valuable matter has come down to 
us in this very fashion. In the present case, fortu- 
nately, “we know,” says Mr. Cannan, “that the 
disciple was both faithful and intelligent. We have 
most unusual means for judging of the accuracy of 
his work, and we find that it stands the severest 
tests in a manner which might be envied by a modem 
reporter with the advantage of shorthand.” We 
may therefore be reassured as to the fidelity and 
discrioiination of the student. 

A second point of difficulty presents itself as a 
point of casuistry. Is it an act of impiety towards 
the memory of a great man to publish, by an evasion 
of his last wishes, literary matter that he un- 
doubtedly wished to be destroyed ? Mr. Canuan has 
ersuaded himself that Adam Smith “would not 
ave judged harshly of disregard of wishes more 
than a century old,” and ho relies on a text in one 
of the present lectures : “ piety to the dead can only 
take place when their memory is fresh in the minds 
of men — a power to dispose of estates for ever 
is manifestly absurd.” Further, he thinks it prob- 
able that if Adam Smith “ had been acquainted with 
the criticisms which wore to be passed upon his work, 
he would have withdrawn all objection to the pub- 
lication of his Lectures.” The real justification lies 
in the important light it throws upon the composition 
of “ The Wealth of Nations.” 

In the first place, Mr. Cannan disposes conclu- 
sively of the belief, dating from the hasty and 
ignorant assertions of Du Pont de Nemours, that 
“ The Wealth of Nations ” was deeply indebted to 
Turgot’s R^flexions^ published some six years earlier 
in the obscurity of the periodical EpMmcrides du 
Citoyen, The French work is not known to have 
been in Adam Smith’s own library, and it was not 
in the Advocate’s library at Edinburgh in 1776; and 
there is, in fact, no probability that Adam Smith had 
ever seen it before the publication of his famous 
book. The coincidences in doctrine are capable of 
the simplest explanation, apart from any charge of 
plagiarism. “ But,” says Mr. Cannan, “ as it now 
appears that the resemblance between the Reflexions 
and the ^ Lectures ’ is just as close as that between 
the R/flexions and ^ The Wealth of Nations,’ and as 
the Reflexions were not even written till after Adam 
Smith had ceased lecturing and had seen and con- 
versed with Turgot, it may be supposed that the 
enthusiasts of plagiarism will now. seek to show that 
instead of Smith stealing from Turgot the truth was 
that Turgot stole from Smith.” For us, it is enough 
that Smith’s independence is now placed beyond all 
rational question; we have no taste for vicious 
reprisals. 

The manuscript of these Lectures is in the posses- 
sion of Mr. C. C. Maconoohie, an Edinburgh advo- 
cate, of a family of advocates. It is traced back to 
Mr. Maoonochie’s grand-uncle, whose name with the 
date 1811 is inscribed on it; and it cannot be traced 
farther. Mr. Maconochie regards it as impossible, 
in view of the dates and other facts, that either his 
rand- uncle, “ or his father, the first Lord Meadow- 
ank, or his brother, the second judge of that name^ 
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took the notes which were subsequently copied out.” 
He is inclined to think that the book must have 
been bought **at a sale or elsewhere.” The MS. 
appears to be a fair copy, and not the original notes 
taken at the lectures ; and a fair copy, too, not made 
by the person who took the original notes. The 
copyist seems to have been a person of mature years, 
who often did not understand what he was writing. 
** He habitually makes nonsense of the argument by 
dividing sentences and paragraphs at the wrong 
place.” Mr. Caiman works out all the points very 
fuUy and interestingly. 

In particular, Mr. Cannau indicates the various 
elements of the present Lectures that were worked 
up into ”The Wealth of Nations.” Ho sliows how 
we may “ follow the gradual construction of the work 
almost from its very foundation, and distinguish posi- 
tively between what the original genius of its author 
created out of British materials, on the one hand, 
and French materials on the other.” He goes into 
this matter in great detail. This is the real importance 
of the new publication. The most substantial part 
of it consists of the treatment of “Justice.” “The 
end of justice is to secure from injury. A man may 
be injured in several respects : first, as a man ; 
secondly, os a member of a family ; thirdly, as a 
member of a State.” Accordingly, Adam Smith 
works out his subject on these lines. Of course, a 
mind like his must leave its mark, even at the dis- 
tance of a hundred years, upon his work, and even 
when vicariously presented. But, in all essential 
respects, the matter is now belated. Mr. Gannan 
has corrected numerous blunders in his careful notes, 
but more remain behind. The points of Eoman Law 
are often loosely grasped, and oftener still are loosely 
presented. It would seem as if Smith had depended 
mainly on Heineccius, and practised little the wise 
pnnciplBfpeUre fontes. StiU, the blame must not rest 
on Heineccius, for it is obvious that Heineccius is fre- 
quently misunderstood, or inadequately apprehended. 
One cannot but doubt whether Adam Smith was ripe 
for a satisfactory handling of jurisprudence, up to 
the lights of his day and generation. After all, it is 
weU to have the Lectures in the excellent typography 
of the Clarendon Press, and with the luminous intro- 
duction and notes of Mr. Cannan. Particularly 
welcome is the light they cast upon the genesis and 
construction of “ The Wealth of Nations.” 

“HIS HONOR AND A LADY.” 

His Honor and a Lady. By Saba Jeannette Dunoan, 

(Mrs. Everard Cotes). Hlustratod by A. D. 

M’Cobmick. (London : Macmillan and Co., Ltd.) 

“His Honor and a Lady,” by Sara J. Duncan 
which, now published in a single volume, first 
appeared as a serial story in one of the Magazines 
(me Pall Mally we believe), is an amusing, artistic, 
and in some respects instructive picture of official 
Anglo-Indian life. It is, perhaps, needless to say 
that the authoress is thoroughly master of the situa- 
tion, and does not disfigure her work with any of 
the absurd blunders as to sodal conditions, which 
are characteristic of most English and American 
stories of Anglo-Indian society. Her earlier story 
of an unfortunate young Forest officer whose vener- 


able aunt came out to India to visit him, and of all 
that befell her, will be remembered by many readers 
for its accurate delineations of Anglo-Indian life and 
of some types of Indians, selected mostly from that 
small body of servants, clerks, and toadies with 
whom alone most Europeans, are brought in contact. 
The present story is not perhaps quite as humorous 
as the previous one, but it is more earnest and more 
artistic, and is no less accurate in the portraits which 
it exhibits. True these portraits are not always »f 
the most agreeable or deserving members of the 
community, and anyone would err who conceived 
that Anglo-Indian society was mainly composed of 
such persons. But none the less, all who have lived 
long in India have known there individuals who 
might have sat as the originals of each of these 
portraits. 

We have spoken of this book as a story, but it is 
more properly a series of sketches. The story is of 
the thinnest and most elusive nature. The whole plot 
— if it can be called a plot at all — is that the Chief 
Secretary of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
(whose wife the said Chief Secretary is making love 
to), while pretending to support his chief in an 
important and unpopular measure, writes a vehement 
article against it and him in one of the papers, 
which contributes most materially to the decisiou 
arrived at by the Home authorities to require the 
Lieutenant-Governor to resign. The latter’s unex- 
pected death averts the necessity of a formal resigna- 
tion, and after some little delay the Chief Secretary 
is appointed in his place. His programme is to go 
home aftOT a decent interval and marry the widow, 
and he goes accordingly. But in the meantime she 
has become aware of his treachery to her late 
husband, and he returns to his Lieutenant-Governor- 
ship alone. 

John Church, the betrayed Lieutenant-Gtovernor, 
is a “loose-hung creature” — nervous, very obsti- 
nate, very well-meaning, and, let us add, rather a 
stupid, tactless being. Undoubtedly we have met 
more than one Bengal civilian whose character- 
istics are faithfully reproduced in John Church, but 
having known personally all the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nors who have up to this day ruled Bengal, the 
North-West Provinces, and the Punjab, we can 
unhesitatingly assert that there has never been a 
John Church amongst them, and we do not believe 
it possible that any John Church, as he is drawn in ' 
this story, could ever become a Lieutenant-Governor. 
Many worse men, many even more pig-headed men, 
have held the office, but none combining his special 
incapacities for rule could ever have risen to the 
position. The great so-called reform,^ in an attempt 
to carry out which his career is supposed to have 
been wrecked — monstrous as it was in itself, and 
absurd as are the arguments by which he is supposed 
(page 176 ) to support it — need never have done him 
any harm had he gone about it with some little tact 
and circumspection, such as is forced by hard experi- 
ence on even those naturally most has^, in the long 
cueer that can alone be crowned with this high 

* 'Si, H. decided to withdraw all Government support from 
higher education, and devote the funds thus rendered available 
to the lower forms o£ technical education. 
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<o£ioe. The measure was a great and starfcliug 
•change, which involved the absolute reversal of the 
policy that had been endorsed and approved for 
fifty years by the Home Government and Parliament, 
and all previous Viceroys and Lieutenant-Governors, 
and though Mr. Church does appear to have 
•talked it over privately with the Viceroy, he sud- 
denly springs it as an accomplished fact, alike upon 
the members of the Viceroy^s council, the Secretary 
of State and his council, the British public, and the 
native community. No man capable of such a pro- 
ceeding could ever have become a Lieutenant- 
Governor, unless ho had possessed, as a counterpoise 
to such extreme rashness, great qualities and 
capacities of which we find no trace in poor John 
Church. 

Then again, in the case of the traitor Chief Secre- 
tary Ancram, we have known a man or two in the 
service capable of such rascality, and very like the 
ortrait drawn, but not one in the position of a Chief 
ecretary (especially with Ancram^s great abilities) 
who would under any conceivable circumstances 
have risked what the traitor here is supposed to have 
done. Fancy a Chief Secretary of Bengal writing 
an article (attacking his chief virulently) for a native 
newspaper, an article of such a character that if at 
any time thereafter it could be fathered on him, it 
must close his career — and a Chief Secretary, more- 
over, exceptionally worldly-wise and without the 
slightest belief in or sympathy with Indians or their 
aspirations. He might have written to the Pioneer^ 
but never to the Bengal Free Preu, The two prin- 
cipal male characters may be accepted as correct 
portraits of some men in the Civil Service, but these 
men never could have occupied the positions and 
acted in the manner that the authoress makes thorn 
occupy and act. The two “ leading ladies ” of the 
little drama, on the other hand, are quite natural 
and charming, and Miss Hhoda Daye and Mrs. 
Church, though their parts are subordinate to those 
of the two men, contribute far more than do these 
latter to invest with interest this little string of 
pearls (albeit some of them are a good deal off 
colour) of personalities and scenery. Of these latter 
we have as yet said nothing, but the whole work is 
full of delicious word- photographs of Indian scenes, 
which to us, at least, do not constitute the least charm 
of this pleasant and amusing series of sketches. 

Take Ehoda at Darjeeling just before and just 
after she meets and has it out with the man she 
really loves, and, half-uneonsoiously, has loved 
throughout. 

Ten minutes later Rhoda stooh fastening her glove at her 
father's door and looking out upon a world of suddenly novel 
•oharm. The door opened, as it were, upon eternity, with a 
patch of garden between, but eternity was blue and sun-filled 
and enoouraging. The roses and sweet-williams stood sheer 
against the sky, with fiflw yellow butterfiies danoing above 
them. Over the verge or the ^(teden — there was not more 
than ten feet of it in any direotion^^^he saw tree tops and the 
big green shoulders of me lower hills, andirery far down a.mat 
of fleecy clouds that Md the flanks, of aome of these. The 
•sunlight was tempting, enticing. It made the rubble path 
warm beneath her feet and drew up the scent of the garden 
until the still air pa^itated with it. Bhoda •took little 
desultory steps to the of the ledge the house was built on, 
and down the stoep footway to the road. The white oaks met 
‘Over her head, far up among the tree.-fems she heard a 


ouekoo. Its note softened and aooeuted her unreasoned glad- 
ness-seemed to give it a form and metre. She looked up into 
the fragrant leafy shadows and listened till it came again, 
vaguely aware that it was enough to live for. If she had 
another thought it was that Philip Doyle had come too late to 
see the glory of the rhododendrons, there were only, here and 
there, a red rag of them left.” 

They meet, are caught in a storm, and take shelter 
in a cave : — 

** And so the storm swept itself away, and the purple -necked 
doves oooed and called again where the sunlight glistened 
through the dripping lanrels, and these two were hardly aware. 
Then suddenly a Bhutia jprl with a ro^e behind her ear came 
and stood in the door of the cave and regarded them. She 
was muscular and rod- cheeked and stolid; she wore many 
strings of beads as well as the rose behind her ear, and as she 
looked she comprehended, with a slow and foolish smile. 

“‘It is her tryst!’ Rhoda cried, jumping up. ‘Let us leave 
it to hor.’ 

“Then they went home through a world of their own, 
which the piping birds and the wild roses and the sun-decked 
mosses rofl*iCtod fitly. The clouds had gone to Thibet; all 
round about, in full sunlight, the great encompassing, gleaming 
snows rose up and spoke of eternity, and made a horison not 
too solemn and supreme for the vision of their happiness.” 

But the scene of the sketch is for the most part laid 
in Calcutta, and the vignettes of natural surroundings 
there are perhaps better than have yet been given 
to the world by any previous author. This will 
seem to many exaggerated praise, but we will 
reproduce a few passages to explain and justify our 
views : — 

“Later A.ncram stopped out of one of the open French 
windows and found her alone on the broad verandah, where 
orchids hung from the roof and big plants in pots made a 
spiky gloom in the corners. A tank in the garden glistened 
motionless below ; the heavy fronds of a clump of sago palms 
waved up and down uncertainly in the moonlight. Now and 
then in the moist, soft air the scent of some hidden temple tree 
made itself felt ? A cluster of huts to the right in the street they 
looked down upon half-coucealed in a hanging blue cloud of 
smoke and fog. Far away in the suburbs the wailing cry 
of the jackals rose and fell and ro-(5ommeuoed ; nearer the drub- 
drubbing of a ftom-tom announced that somewhere in the 
bazaar they kept a marriage festival. But for themselves and 
the moonlight and the shadow of the creeper round the pillars, 
the verandah was quite empty, and through the windows came 
a song of Mrs. Delaine’s about love’s little hour.” 

Again, Mrs. Church is returning from a bazaar in 
aid of women’s education, where she has received the 
usual floral offering : — 

“The disc of pink-and- white roses rolled about with the 
easy motion of the barouche, on the opposite seat. It was only 
half -past four, and the sun was stiU making strong lines with 
the tawdry, flat-roofed yellow shops that huddled along the 
crowded, interminable streets. She looked out and saw a hundred 
gold-bellied wasps hovering over a tray of glistening sweet- 
meats. Next door a woman, with her r^ oloth palled over her 
head and her naked brown baby on her hip, paused and bought 
a moasure of parched corn from a bunnia, who loUed among 
his grain -heaps, a fat invitation to hunger. Then came the 
square dark hole of Abdul Rahman, where he sat in his spec- 
taoles and sewed, with his long, lean legs crossed in front of 
him, and half-a-dozen red-beaked love-birds in a wicker cage 
to keep him company.” 

She meets Mr. Ancram (the chief secretary) he joins 
her, and they drive out to Hastings House : — 

“ They rolled out into the gold-and-green afternoon life of 
the Maidan, along wide pipal-shadowed roads, across a htid^, 
through a lane or two, where the pariahs barked after die 
carriam and the people about the huts stared, shading their 
eyes. There seemM very little to aay. They thought themselves 
under , the epell of the pleasantness of it— the lifting of the 
burden Md tne heat of the day, the little wind that shook the 
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fronds of the date-palms and stole about bringing odours from 
where the people were cooking, the unyoked oxen, the hoarse 
home-going talk of the crows that dew citywards against the 
yellow feky with a purple light on their wings.” 

Here again is a picture of evening on the Maidan : — 

” The broad roads that wind over the Maidan were full of 
g^ety, and the deduite facts of smart carriages and pretty, 
bowing women. The sun caught the tops of the masts in the 
river, and twinkled there ; it mellowed the pillars of the 
bathing-ghats, and was also reflected magnificently from the 
plate-glass mirrors with which Bam Das Mookerjee had 
adom^ the sides of his barouche. A white patch a mile away 
resolved itself into a mass of black heads and draped bodies 
watching a cricket match. Mynas chattered by the wayside, 
stray notes of bugle practice came crisply over the walls of 
the Fort : there was aii efiect of cheerfulness even in the 
tinkle of the tram-bells.” 

Of course, a fete given by some Indian noble comes 
on the tapis, and although we have already made 
rather too copious extracts, we cannot refrain from 
reproducing one little passage in regard to that 
fite : — 

“ The verandah was very broad and high, and softly lighted 
in a way that made vague glooms visible, and yet gave a 
gentle radiance to the sweep of pale-tinted drapeiy that here 
and there suggested a lady sunk m the depths of a roomy arm- 
chair, playing with her fan and talking in undertones. It was 
a place of delicious mystery, in spite of the strains of the 
orchestra that throbbed out from the ball-room, in spite of the 
seclnded fans opening and closing in some commonplace of 
Calcutta flirtation. The mystery came in from without, where 
the stars crowded strewn thick and luminous behind the palms, 
and a gray mist hung low in the garden beneath, turning it 
into a fantasy of shadowed forms and filmy backgi-ounds and 
new significances. Out there, in the wide spaces beytAd the 
tall verandah pillars, the spirit of the spring was abroad — the 
troubled, throbbing, solicitous Indian spring, perfumed and 
tender. The air was warm and sweet and clinging ; it made 
life a pathetic, enjoyable necessity, and love a luxury of much 
refinement.” 

Everywhere the authoress’s deep sympathy with the 
beauties and mysteries of the still life of the fettered 
East serves to glorify what but for this might be 
merely humorous and unconvincing. « 

One little point remains to be noticed. Miss 
Duncan is by no means a sympathiser with the Indian 
Beform movement, on the contrary, she, though in a 
kindly fashion, laughs at it, and caricatures, though 
not very ill-naturedly, the Indian Congress- wallah. 
She has no doubt whatever, one can see, that 
Europeans, foreigners and aliens to India’s soil as 
they are, know incomparably better what is good for 
India’s people than the Indians do themselves. 
But she is a conscientious artist, and while laughing 
at Indian agitation, she does not minimise its power 
and influence. Mass meetings on the Maidan and 
articles in the Indian press, backed up at home by 
firiends of India’s cause, compel the Secretary of 
State, most unwillingly, but still compel him to order 
the resignation of the oflending Lieutenant-Gover- 
nors. Before the Congress was initiated, India 
might pray and protest, petition and agitate from 
end to end, without producing the smallest apparent 
result ; but now, after only eleven years of Congress 
work in India, and less than ten of that of the 
British Committee, the organised and consolidated 
voica of India has gained such volume that it has 
only to speak in earnest to secure the supersession 
of the next most important oflicial in continental 
India to the Viceroy, the Lieutenant-Governor of 
B^gal, th^but for India’s growing voice— auto- 


cratic ruler of over sixty millions of Her Majesty ’»• 
subjects. Nay, more, our authoress assures us that 
the teeth of Indian officialdom have been drawn 
by the good friends of Indian progress in the Englisk 
Parliament.” Such testimony to the results achieved, 
by their long and unwearied labours, given by ono 
who in no way shares their enthusiasm or aspirations, 
ought really to encourage alike the Congress in 
India (the nucleus of India’s future Parliament) and 
the British Committee here, to persevere strenuously 
in the good work for which they have already done 
and sacrifleed so much, and which they both have so 
deeply and sincerely at heart. 
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Last month we recorded Mr. Mano- 
Mr. Manomoban ^ohan GKofle’s triumphant vindica- 
tion of the proposal to separate 
executive from judicial duties in India. To day it 
is our painful task to chronicle his sudden and 
untimely death. India laments the loss in him of a 
great leader, the faithful friend of the poor and the 
oppressed. The Anglo-Indian journals join in the 
universal testimony to his cijh raider and ability. 
“ His natural powers of mind,’^ pays the Vioneer^ 
“ would have been remarkable in any circle.” 
“The union of irreproachable character and high 
philanthropy with such rare ability has,” the Tmm 
of India writes, “ fallen to few in a higher degree 
than to Mr. Qhose. Bengal is sensibly tho poorer 
for having lost such a son.” Sir John Phoar, whose 
touching tribute to the rqemory of his friend will bo 
found on another page, write.s that “if any man 
can without qualification deserve the epithets true 
and good, they pre-eminently belong to him.” Mr. 
Qhose, who was a loyal supporter of the Congress, 
had been chiefiy occupied of late with the movement 
in favour of judicial independence, for which he 
spared no effort during the past twenty years. He 
did not live to see the actaal downfall of the system 
which he condemned. But the battle is really won, 
and it was he who led the conquering army. If the 
ancient historian is right in attributing blessedness 
to those in whose case the hour of victory is tho hour 


of death, Mr. Ghoso may be said to have attained 
that bleeseduesH. Tlie tragic suddenness of his 
death came as a shock to all who knew him, both here 
and in India. His place cannot be filled. Only his 
example can be followed. 

We are indebted to our distinguished 
Sa^ 'tation Miss .Florence Nightingale 

‘ *for some further suggestions towards 
the scheme, propounded by her some time ago in 
our columns, for “ health missioners” in rural India. 
Her proposal, which is set forth in her article on 
page 359 of our present issue, is that systematic 
teaching should be given in Indian villages upon 
the need of pure water and of tho removal of refuse, 
and tho dangers of overcrowding. Tho teaching, 
according to Miss Nightingaie's admirable scheme, is 
to be given in lectures, followed up by practical work 
designed to meet the special needs of individual 
village. Mr. B. M. Malabari has undertaken to 
co-operate in tho Bombay Presidency, and it is to bo 
hoped that many voluntary committees will soon be 
actively engaged in tho work. The goodwill of tho 
Government of India, as is shown by the circular 
printed on page 367, is already as.'^urod. But the 
women of India can do more in this matter than the 
Government of India. “To enlist the sympathy 
and gain tho approval of the good mother who rules 
the home is,” Miss Nightingale says, “ the keystone 
of the whole position.” Her watchword is “ Small 
beginnings under favourable circumstances.” Tho 
circumstances will not be favourable unless they 
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jDcludo sympathy and patience. Miss Nightingale’s 
article ha*^ been written with immediate reference to 
the approaching Congress at Calcutta, to which, we 
venture to suggest, a special resolution on the 
important subject of village sanitation might well 
be submitted. The Congress has never been slow to 
consult the interests, and the practical needs, of the 
Indian masses. The scheme suggested by Mias 
Nightingale will, we have no doubt, meet with enthusi- 
astic approval, especially at a time w’hon the menace 
of famine is turning men’s thoughts to the economy of 
the village. The subject is also one that appeals to 
Native JStates, and espcciall}^ to sucli enlightened 
rulers as the Gaekwar of Barvida, whose zeal in the 
matter of sanitary education is well known, and the 
Thakore Saheb of Gondal, himself a student of 
medicine, and second to none in foiethought for the 
health of his people. 

Was it not Callimachus who said, “ a 
is a big evil ” ? Yet he had 
’omxniri.ion. the two ample Blue-books 

which were issued a few weeks ago by the ]b)yal Com- 
mission on Indian expenditure. A l^xrli amentary 
lleturn showing the number of persons who have 
lend, to say nothing of digesting, those thousand 
pages w’ould bo an interesting, though hardly a 
voluminous, document. Would it, wo wonder, 
contain even as many names as there are members 
of the Commission itself ? The Commissioners state 
in their merely formal report that they think it 
desirable to lay before her Majesty tlio Queen, 
without delay, the evidence which they have hitherto 
taken. One way of doing a thing fvithout delay 
is to do it at once. But a majority of the members 
of Lord Welby’s Commission, in the exercise of 
their discretionary authority, decided to sit \vith 
closed doors, and this decision was stubbornly 
maintained until the twenty seventh sicling. Then 
—on July 15th last— reporters were admitted. Save 
lor the last four of the thirty sittings, tlieroforo, 
the evidence which is now reported to Parliament 
and the public is new. The result is precisely 
what, over and over again, we predicted it would 
be. The dose is t(40 large. The patient is afraid 
of it. It may, of course, bo the case that 
loembors of the House of Commons, in the retired 
pensiveness of the Parliamentary recess, are 
coming to terms with these bulky volumes. 
But then, again, it may not. As for the news- 
papers, they have for the most part, like prudent 
Levites, passed by on the other side. Even the few 
that have ventured to look into the volumes cannot 
be said, and probably would not claim, to have 
discussed them adequately. A leader-writer who, 
bdtw'oen the hours of nine and midnight, is required 
to *Qurn out” a readable column on a thousand 
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pages of unfamiliar and unattractive facts may be 
excused for skipping and skimming. The subject 
would have had more chani e if it had been vouch- 
safed to the world piecemeal. 

Tli<‘ Origin milk, 

of the and we must bo content if, little by 

ComTniNsioTi. little, the superlative importance of 
the matter contained in these Bluo-bouks comes to 
bo realised by those who, where India is concerned, 
liave ears to hear. Peris a ps, in tho first place, it 
may he of interest to glance back at the cinuim- 
atancea which led to tho appointment of the Koval 
Commission. Its appointment was brought about 
by the unceasing elTorts of tho iudian ParHam<-iitary 
Committee under the leadership of tSir William 
Wedderbiirn and Mr. Dadahhai Naoroji. 'Che 
independent members of the House of Commons 
who seek to obtain a hearing for tho unrepresented 
taxpayers of India asked year aftm- year for a 
revival of the “stocktaking” wdiich was periodic 
under the rule of tho East India Company. At 
last, witliiu (certain limits, they were successful. In 
August, 1893, wo recorded the formation of an 
Indian Parliamentary Committee “for the purpose 
of promoting combined and well-directed action 
among those interested in Indian alTairs.” In the 
debate on the Indian Budget on September 2()th in 
the same year, tho Indian Parliamentary Ct)mmitt6e 
eubmitted, but W'ore prevented from taking a 
division upon, tho following motion : — 

‘‘That, in tlie opitiion of this Ifoiiso, a Iloyal Commis'^ion 
should bo appointed to eiujuire into the economie eniKlition of 
tho people of Fudia, and their ahiliiy to f-UMtain tlie p)‘o«ont 
cost of the Indian Govt^rnineiit. and also io eon.skh r what 
finaneial relations should oxl^t bet ween Imlia and tliis country.” 
The motion was supported by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, 
vSir W. AVedderburii, Mr. jSuhw'ann, and Mr. Bayloy. 
But Mr. George Kussoll, then Under Secretaiy for 
India, refused the proposal on the grounds (i) that 
Boyal Commissions were required only whore tliere 
was general ignorance of the facts; (ii) that they 
wero “vast undertakings”; and (iii) that they 
wore often used merely for dilatory purposes and 
led to no practical result. Accordingly, in 1893, 
tho Indian Parliamentary Committee failed to 
accomplish their purpose. 


In the following year, however, better 
The Terms of fortune attended the efforts of Sir W. 
the Hofcrencc. and his friends, whose 

number had in the meantime considerably increased. 
In tho debate cii the Indian Budget on August I4th, 
1894, the Indian Parliamentary Committee concen- 
trated their strength upon this important motion : 

“ That, in the t)piiiioa of this House, a full and independent 
Parliamentary enquiry should take place into tlie couditiou 
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and wants of the Indian people, and tbcir ability to bear their 
existing financial burdens ; the nature of the revenue system 
and the possibility of reductions in the exptmditure; also the 
financial relations between India and the United Kingdom.” 

Compared with the motion of the previous year, tliis 
motion exhibited, as will be seen, two points of 
difference. It asked for “Parliamentary enquiry*’ 
instead of a Royal Commission, and it expressly 
asked for enquiry into “ the nature of the revenue 
system.” The motion was supported hy Mr. Samuel 
Smith, Mr. Padabhai Naoroji, Mr. Herbert Paul 
Mr. Seymour Koay, and Sir William AVedderburn. 
In reply. Sir Henry (then Mr.) Powler “ undertook 
on the part of the CTovcrmuent ” that “at the very 
commencement of next Session ” ho would propose 
the appointment of a Select Committee to enquire 
into “ the financial expenditure of the Indian 
revenues both in England and in India.” Needless 
to say, what Sir H. Fowler undertook to offer was 
very much less than wliat the Indian Paili.aiiei;tary 
Comniittcio had asked. The terms of lefeiM-nco Indi- 
cated ill 1 /Is speech ignored “ tlie cuiiditioii and wan s 
of tlie Indian people, and their ability to bear thidr 
existing financial liiirdens.” They also ignored “ the 
nature of tlie rovenue s 3 Htem.” Sir H. Fowler 
suggested a Select Committee on cxpondiluie, and 
expeiidituro only. As w'o wrote at the time : 

“The S-li’oi Uanmiiton ho has promihod is to be 

ini(*r])rt trd as tlu' tliiii ctkI of the wedgo. Full ciuiuiry (tamiot 
be postponed iniich longer. Aloatiwliilc, it is for the Indian 
Parliament iry Coinmitleu to turn the Select Committee to the 
best po.ssiblo ace.oimt.” 

It remains to be added that at the beginning of 189o 
Sir H. Fowler, on second thoughts, proposed to 
appoint a Itoyal Commission instead of a Select 
Committee. This change had two advantages to 
recommend it. LTniiko a Select Committee a Royal 
Commission {a) may include members who are not 
members of Parliament, and {b) is not terminated 
by a d issolutiou of Pailiament. On the other hand, 
the terms of the roforeLce to a Select Committee ma}’’ 
be discussed iu tlie House of Commons, while the 
terms of reference to a Royal Commission may not. 
Such discussion had been promised more than once 
by members who wished for ampler enquiry than Sir 
H. Fowler was prepared tc allow. On May 21 th, 1 895, 
therefore, a Royal Commission was appointed, and 
the terms of reference wore as follows : — 

“To enquire into the administration and management of tbo 
military and civil expenditure incurred under tlio authority of 
the Secretary of State for India in Council, or of the Govern- 
ment of India, and the apportionment of charge between tlio 
Governments of the United Kingdom and of India for purposes 
in which both are intercbted.” 

The first topic which calls for notice in 
the evidence taken by the R 03 al Com- 
mission, and the topic to which we 
confine ourselves for the moment, is the financial 


machinery of the Government of India. AVe point 
out elsewhere the nature of the problem which this 
section of the evidence presents to the Indian reform 
party, and show that both Sir Auckland Colvin and 
Sir David Barbour are of opinion that tlio Govern- 
ment of India docs not give sufficient attention to 
financial considerations. AVhat is the remedy ? 
Neither of tliem puts forward a complete and 
definite scheme of readjustment. But their evidence 
contains more than one important suggestion. Sir 
Auckland Colvin ((i. 8 , 12 ‘J) thinks that the direction 
in w^hich tlie reined}’’ must be sought : — 

“ would be* tho .sirfugtlicning of the tin?iTicti)l iiiloresis in 
tbo Couiifil of tho yowtury of Stale, and ultimately In trying 
in homo way, Avithout undue interference with tlio authority 
of tho Guveromont of India, to eslabli^h a control eiiiiiiiatiug 
from what theoretically is at present tho last court of (lontrol 
— Parhament.” 

Sir David Barbour enters into further detail as to 
the nature of this improved Parliamentary control. 
Ho 8 a}.s(Q 2,235^; 

“I bliould think it wou’d be a very good thin", eRpoeially 
as reg.irds iTidian atbiii'., if, when I’arliameiit hatl to do with 
them, it appoitiled a ISelt et Cominitteo to report from time to 
time upon parlicular things; that, 1 think, would be very 
good. It wtiuld bo mo^t dangerous if Parliament interfered 
without first laKiug llie report of a Select Committee or of 
Home other special b(*dy.’’ 

But this Committee, apparently, should not in Sir 
D. Barbour’s judgment deal with details but only with 
large financial issues. Ho says ((.b 2188) : — 

“ I think that tho general control of Parliament over Indian 
expenditure and over Indian matti'rs generally is most valuable, 
and 1 should be very .sorry to sec Imlia removed from that 
general control. Put I must say that T think tliat wdieii 
Parliament iuferferes iu pirticubir matters, it generally inter- 
feres on very iiiHulliident information, and I am afiaid that it 
doe.s rather more harm than good. I have tho highest opiaion 
of tho value of tho gema-al control of Parliament over Indian 
expenditure ; 1 think 1 may say I have almost a terror of its 
interference in details.” 

These, it would seem, aro tho most important texts 
which Lord AVelby and his colloaguos will have to 
consider wlicu they come to frame their rocomonda- 
tions as to financial machinery. Perhaps we iini}' 
add another from Sir Auckland Colvin, who states 
(Q. 2912) that “from tho point of view of fiaanco the 
military department is tho most disturbing.” Here, 
for tho moment, wo leave tlio subject. Enough has 
Leon said to show that Sir A. Colvin and Sir David 
Barbour aro prepared to go a long way in the direc- 
tion of the proposal for a Parliamentary Committee 
on Indian Finance, which was urged by the Indian 
Parliamentary Committee in the last debate on tho 
Indian Budget. Tho Royal Commission resumes its 
sittings in January next. If it should draft an 
interm report on financial machinery, wo trust that 
a majority of tho members will realise the paramount 
importance of placing the salary of the Secretary 
of State for India upon the British Estimates. 
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As wo go to press news of a slightly 
Th^Expectecl reassuring character reaches us with 
reference to the Indian famine. Lord 
George Hamilton’s latest telegram from the Yicoroy 
is, it is true, hardly loss dismal than its predecessors 
have been. But the Allahabad correspondent of the 
Timesy imder date November ‘22nd, telegraphs that a 
storm which two da^s ^before struck the Bombay 
coast caused rainfall throughout eastern Bajpiifana, 
and reached the western parts of the North-West 
Provinces ; that good rain has fallen in Meerut and 
fair rain in Agra ; and that there are signs that the 
rain may extend further. All this is very much to the 
good, and already wo i^ad such hopeful calculations 
as that 1 Jin. of rain over the provinces within the next 
fortnight would reduce the diflicultics by a lialf to 
three-quarters.” It is earnestly to be hoped that this 
more sanguine tone will prove to bo justified, and 
that the worst disasters may yet be averted. Mean- 
time the Lord Mayor of Ijondon announces that he 
is in close touch with the Indian authorities and the 
Secretary of State, and that he will open a national 
relief fund ^‘the moment they apprise him of the 
necessity for that course.” Our readers will observe 
that a large part of our present issue is devoted to a 
topic which for the time being necessarily takes pre- 
cedence. of all others. To what is said elsewhoro wo 
may add here that the present is the time for bring- 
ing into full play the machinery which the Lncal 
Government Acts ought to have provided in India. 
We say ought to have,” for we fear that raimy 
magistrates have steadil}'^ set themselves to ob.simct 
and minimise the proper working of the .^cts. Sir W. 
Wedderburn, M.P., has done good service in divect- 
ing attention, in the letter which wo roprodufo on 
page y78, to the paramount importanco of the native 
village system. In this connexion we may w(dl refer 
to a lecture which bo delivered before the London 
Institution in December, 1883, upon “The Indian 
Bayat as a Member of the Village Community.” The 
Deport of the Famine Commission was then recent. 
But Sir W. Wedderburn asked ; — 

“ Have the people of England at all taken to heart the 
lessons taught hy that enquiry ‘i The en(iii;ry ^howod that the 
existing system had entindy failed to prevent a most appalling 
loss of life. Do the people of England understand that what 
is wanted is a complete change of syst em ? I)<> tl.oy realise 
that tlie cause of our failure is to be found not In the details 
but in the very principle of our offtcial rule in India, which has 
upset all native methods and seeks to regulate according to 
European patterns the affairs of 250 millions of Orientals ‘i . . 

. . It is the old fable of the bundle of sticks. Singly the 
Indian cultivator is weak and Inis but a feeble, hold up in 
existence ; united in the villag.) coniin unity ho is strong, both 
in his ordinary rustic well-being and in his power to resist the 
great periodical calamity of famine. But the very existence _ 
of the village system is threatened by the gradual encroach- 
ments of centralised departments, active and splf-conhlcnt, 
very much in earnest, devoted to uniformity, and little 


inclined to tolerate either local peculiarities or local inde- 
pendence. Ever since the British rule has become consoli- 
dated, a struggle has been going on between those two forces ; 
between Native local custom on tho one hand, and European 
oflieial innovation on tho other. For the rayat this is a ques- 
tion of life and death.” 

How has the struggle ended? “In every depart- 
ment,” Sir W. Wedderburn pointed out, “ — land 
revenue, civil justice, forests, irrigation, police — we 
find that, with tho best intentions and with immense 
official labour, we have broken up the solid old 
foundations and built upon the sand an alien system 
entirely distasteful to tho people and unprofitable to 
ourselves.” Is it not time to retrace our steps — 
which can bo done “ if w e proceed with caution, and 
experimentally ” ? 

In that singular document, the Agrec- 
Tho Experts” signed April, 1895, by Mr. 

Ac,aiii. Uduoy and the Sipah Salar Ghulam 
Haidar Khan (flio Joint Commissioners for laying 
down the Afghan boundary from the Hindu Kush 
range to Nowar Kotal) the Bashgol stroain is 
described as the river “ which in the idiom of the 
Afghans is notorious and known as tlio Landai Sin 
pertaining to the limits of Kafiristan.” As we 
mentioned last month Colonel Holdich, who was 
with Mr. Udney while the demarcation of the 
frontier was being carried out, recently announced a 
subsoquont discovery of his of “one other very im- 
portant” river of the same name, which, he says, is 
also called the Swat River. Whether this river is 
also “ notorious in Afghan idiom ” under the name 
of Landai Sin Colonel Holdich does not tell us. 
But as to whether tho Bashgol stream erf Kafiristan 
was really a household word among Afghans under 
the name of Landai Sin, we have been for some time 
a little suspicious. However this may be, we have now 
bad given to us iu the clearest terms, not only the 
moaning of the words Lvindai Sin, but also the descrip- 
tion of the particular stream which has boon generally 
known to the Afghans by that name from time 
immemorial. For this information wo have reason 
to be grateful, especially as it comes from one whom 
wo boliovo to bo more intimately acquainted with 
the geography of the region lying immediately 
beyond the North-West frontier of India, as well as 
with the language, traditions and feelings of the 
wild Pdtban tribes inhabiting that region, than any 
of the so-called frontier “experts” of the day. 
Major Ravorty, a retired officer of the Bombay 
army, \\ hose knowledge of the countries in question 
“with ample page rich with the spoils of time” dates 
back nearly half a century, writes in the Geographical 
Journal for November, with reference to this last 
“ discovery,” that any small river is called Landaey 
Sin (not Landai) by the Afghan people dwelling 
near it. “Lind,” Major Raverty explains, “is tho 
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IPushto adjective for ‘email,* ‘little,* etc., and the 
•diminutive form of that adjective is Landaey for the 
masculine singular, Landai for the feminine, and 
Landi for the plural, masculine and feminine. Sin 
or Smd, a corruption of the Sanskrit Sindhu^ means 
a sea or river ; consequently any small river would 
be called the Landaey Sin without that being the 
roper designation of that river.’* 


Ah to Colonel Iloldich’s “very impor- 
Scu‘iitiric ” tant** Landai Sin being called also 
frontier. Swat Jiiver, Major Eaverty says 

that this is a great mistake, inasmuch as it is only 
after the Swat river has joined its waters with those 
of the Panj-Korah, and after they have united with 
the Kabul River at J)o-bandi, that the stream flow- 
ing eastwards thence to Atak is called— and then only 
— the Landaey Sin or Little River, as distinguished 
from the Aba Sin or Pnther River — the Indus — into 
which the united streams fall nt the latter place. 
This, the Landaey Sin, as we may now regard it, is 
shown. Major Uaverty adds, in the map of the 
Mullah’s Explorations in 1876. In “An Account of 
the Province of Peshawiir” published lu 1852 in the 
Transaction H of the Jiumhiy Geographical Society ^ Major 
Raverty described the Ijandaey Sin, as it was also 
further described by him in no fewer than throe 
different works of his published subsoctuont to 1852. 
It would, in fact, seem that Major Raverty knew all 
about the river known to the Afghan people gener- 
ally under the the name of Landaey Sin before 
probably many of the frontier “ experts ” of the 
present day were born. Under the circumstances we 
can bo scaicely wrong in believing that if there is 
any stream in the country of the Pathan tribes 
dwelling north of Peshawur that can claim to bo 
.generally known to them under the name of Landaey 
Sin it is that portion of the Kabul river that flows 
between I)o-baudi and Atak. All the more puz/ling, 
therefore, is it to account for the Eastern water-shed 
of the Bashgol river of Kafiristan, a district then 
peopled by Kafirs, and in which no Afghan at that 
•time dared to show his face, being described in the 
Agreement of April, 189.^ as the Landai Sin “notorious 
in Afghan idiom.” j^as it for this reason that the 
British Commissioner agreed then and there to the 
, people of the valley being handed over to the 
Afghans, their hereditary fues, without a thought as 
to what the fate of those poor people would be ? It 
is difficult to believe this ; but yet the thing was 
done, making manifest the political ineptitude of the 
whole of our transactions with the Amir Abdur 
Rahman Khan, dating from the so-called Durand 
Agreement of November, 1893, as well as the folly 
.and wiokedness that have attended our proceedings 
‘beyond the proper frontier of India ever since that 


date. As to the “Scientific Frontier,” it would bo 
hard for the most ardent advocate of our progressive 
policy of recent years to show the appropriateness of 
the term in reference to the drawing of that frontier, 
as settled with the Amir Abdur Rahman Khan by 
the Agreements of 1893 and 1895. For so far from 
being scientific, those settlements, it is now clear, 
were rather in the first instance a yielding on our 
part to secure certain imaginary ends of our own ; 
and in the second, a still further yielding, pusillani- 
mous in character and attended by a recklessness as 
to results so far as the fate of the Kafir race was 
concerned, in order to appease one whom at the time 
we were extremely anxious not to OlYend. 


Tjte agitation in the United Kingdom 
Why arfi we agjiinat the Armenian atrocities has 
had the effect of provoking a good deal 
of Continental criticism. Russia and France, and, 
still more, Germany and Austria have not, so far as 
their quasi-official Press is concerned, been willing 
to assume the complete disinterestedness of P>rit'sh 
motives, and English statesmen — Mr. Goschen, for 
example — have been addressing themselves to the 
question, “Why are we suspected?” Madame 
Novikoff, in the /Ifily Mfcs, has undertaken to ex- 
plain “ why there is this astonishing and obstinate 
refusal to believe ’’that Englishmen mean what they 
say. She writes : — 


Yes, intlocd, wo do not believe what you say, and I will 
frankly tell you why it is so. Be<;ause you hardly ever do 
what you say, but g’cnorally do Bomothinjf else, Roniethini>: 
startlingly ii^^cxpceted. It may bo not your fault, but. 
your misfortune, that if you compare your words with your 
deeds, somehow they very seldom agree. It may bo dim 
to adverse destinies, but when we compare your promises 
with your pcrforinaucps. again t hey are seldom identical. The 
boy in the fablo who cried “Wolf” so often when no wolf was 
in the shoepfold had all his sheep devoured when tho •wolf 
really came, for no one would believe him any more. So it 
may bo that you arc quite sincere to-day, but we, -who 
remember yesterday, cannot help feeling sceptical. 


Our only comment upon 
“ deadly parallel ” : — 

Viceeoy’s Proclamation, 
181 ) 5 . 

“Tho solo object of the 
Govornnient of India is to 
put an end to tho present, 
and prevent any future, un- 
lawful aggression on Chitral 
territory, and, tis sooo us this 
object has been attained^ the 
force u'i 1 1 be ui Ih r) ami. The 
Government of India have no 
intention of permanently 
occupying any territory 
through which Umra Khan’s 
misconduct may now force 
them to pass.” 


these remarks shall bo a 

Queen’s SrEUcii, 

189(J. 

“ On the north-west frou - 
tier of my Indian Kmpire the 
measures taken last year to 
secure an elfoctive conirid 
over Chitral have been suc- 
cessful.” 
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Mr. T. Ea^iakribhna, the author of 
“TaleHof “Tales of Ind and other Poems (T. 

Fisher Unwin), is favourably known as 
the writer of a prose work on village life in South 
India, and won the approval of no less an authority 
than the late Lord Tennj son for his poetry. Poems 
that have been described by so exalted a critic as 
“interesting and remarkable do not need commenda- 
tion from less distinguished sources, and their author 
would do well to rely upon the late Laureate’s testi- 
monial rather than on the oracular verdict of a Madras 
paper that he has “minted at the forgo of Tennyson 
the sentiments of Oliver Goldsmith, Parnell, and 
Byron.” Lord Tennyson’s epithets wore doubtless 
chosen with care. Judged by the standard of absolute 
attainment, to which all poetry that claims the right 
to survive has eventually to submit, these “ Tales of 
Ind ” would have little claim to notice. They are 
neither better nor worse than a hundred other 
volumes of minor poetry, that live their little day 
and are buried and forgotten. But poems that are 
without absolute importance may still have con- 
siderable importance historically or personally : and 
so it is with these. As the production in English of a 
native Hindu, they are highly interesting. They are 
an experiment by an Oriental in western literature ; 
and though they deal exclusively in Indian themes, 
they are full of the inlluence of English poetry, 
especially of Lord Tennyson. It is, however, not 
the Tennyson of the “Idylls of the King” who is 
recalled by these lines, as one or two Indian critics 
think, but the Tennyson of the earlier English 
Idylls — of such a poem as “ Dora.” The stories are, 
one and all, extremely simple in plot and treatment. 
The total absence of anything like affectation or 
straining after effect is one of the most delightful 
features of the volume. On the other hand, the 
paucity and poverty of the metaphors are somewhat 
disappointing : the Occidental who is in search of a 
happy hunting ground of rich Oriental imagery 
must turn liis attention elsewhere. The English 
style is remarkably good, and the blank verse, 
though not always faultless (there is a tendency to 
w^eak endings such as “of” and “it” which the 
author should guard against), is not a hindrance to 
the narrative. The first story, “Seeta and Kama,” 
has a pathetic interest just now, for it is a story of an 
Indian famine. Seeta is the daughter of the school- 
master in an Indian village which is desolated by the 
scourge. The whole village is broken up, and Seeta, 
separated from her friends and from her lover Kama, 
takes refuge in a famine camp. To this camp, after 
a long interval, comes a youth emaciated by 
famine. He is tenderly nursed there, and Seota’s 
heart goes out to him strangely, though she fails to 
recognise in him her old lover until after his recovery 
to health. “ Trince Dosing ” is a story of wifely 


devotion : the prince goes out to battle against a 
Moslem invader, and is killed, and his wife refuses to 
survive him. “Ivudra” is the tale of a shipwrecked 
merchant who, like Enoch Arden, returns to his 
home after many years ; he imagines that he has 
found his wife unfaithful, but is happily saved 
from avenging himself in his haste on an innocent 
woman, by finding on a palm-leaf the words, 
“Think well before you do.” “The Eoyal 
Huntress” is another idyll of woman’s devotion; and 
the same description applies to “ Chandra : a tale of 
the field of Tellikota, A.D. 15G5,” the longest and 
most ambtious story in the book. Chandra is the 
wife of a bravo warrior Timmaraj, who is killed by 
the treachery of a rival, Bukka, after several exciting 
adventures. More interesting, however, than any of 
Mr. Ilamakrishna’s original verse is the poem that 
concludes the volume — a translation of the lullaby 
sung by the Korathy of the Indian village to soothe 
the feelings oE the maiden who is submitting to the 
painful operation of tattooing. The first stanza may 
be quoted hero, for its own intere.st, and also as a 
specimen of the author’s versification. 

“Stay, darling, stay — ’tis only for an hour, 

And you will be the fairest of the fair. 

Your lotus eyes <’an siiotho tho savage beast, 

Vour lips are like tho newly blossomed rose, 

Your teeth -they shine like pearls ; but what arc they 
Before the beauties of my handiwork ? ” 

The start of a new volume always 
for to those who are responsible for 

' a periodical publication a favourable 

()l>portunity for the introduction of new features and 
the improvement of features that are no longer new. 
We shall hope~?^7^fl is a stranger to hopes at the 
beginning of a New Year?— to turn the opportunity 
to account. To how much account remains, of 
course, to be seen. We may mention, however, that 
a schume has for some time past been under con- 
sideration by which the general appearance of India 
might 1)0 improved, and certain economies, especially 
in postage, effected without any substantial reduc- 
tion in the quantity of matter now printed in the 
journal. If it should prove that such a scheme is 
practicable— a scheme, that is, by which there would 
be much to gain and nothing to lose — it would not 
improbably be adopted. In that case our readers 
will not be surprised if India for 1897 makes its 
appearance in a slightly altered form. 

“Those of our couutryraeii who w’ero beginning to think 
that Mr. Dadabhai Niioroji’H absence from St. Stephen’s en- 
forced a sort of unwelcome idleness on him will see their 
mistake on turning to the pages of iNni.vfor the current month. 
Therein the reader will see our Nestor of Indian Politics hard 
at work, heckling liord WoLseley and several members of Lord 
"Welby’s Commission on Indian Expenditure, including the 
worthy President himself, and at tho same time dmwing out 
tho Civil Service CommisskmerH . — Indian iSprefator, October '2o. 
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HEALTH MISSIONERS FOE EUEAL INDIA. 

By Miss Florence NiauTiNOALK. 

In a former paper contributed to Injua I made 
some suggestions for improving the health of Indian 
rural villages. My proposal was that a system 
of simple and popular health lectures should be 
organised, to show the villagers the need of («) a 
pure water supply, (i) the removal of refuse, and 
(c) the diminution of overcrowding; these lectures 
being given from village to village by men well 
versed themselves in the principles of sanitation, 
and knowing the habits of the people and able to 
sympathise with them and help them, without offend- 
ing their prejudices. It was suggested that the 
village schoolrooms might be utilised for the lectures, 
which might be made attractive by object-lessons 
with the magic lantern, showing by the help of 
microscopic slides the noxious living organisms in 
foul air and water. But it was pointed out that the 
lecture would be only the first beginning of the 
teaching; a loctiiror who had made himself accept- 
able to the people would go round the village and show 
the people how to dispose of their refuse ; ho would 
explain to them the danger of depositing it in their 
little close courtyards, and how the solid should be 
separated from liquid excreta. Then lie would go 
witli them to examine the water supply, and show 
them certain simple precautions to be observed : not 
washing near the supply of drinking water, and not 
allowing human beings or cattle to foul the river, 
tank, or well. The Hindu religion enjoins so much 
purity and cleanliness tliat I thought the influence 
of the religious teachers and of the Caste Panchayats 
might bo usefully appealed to. To show how much 
may bo done for the Indian peasant — who is tliought 
so unpersuadable — by the vigour of sympathy, may 
I mention an instance of a sanitary officer in India, 
now alas! dead, who, when he came into office, 
found the rural people sacrificing with flowers and 
fruits at the shrines of the Goddess of Smallpox and 
the Goddess of (whatever they call it) Cholera ; and 
how, long before he loft, they came to liim, if there 
had been four or five deaths f’rom cholera, — “ Sahib, 
bestir yourself, don’t you see we’re all dead?” 
Another instance of the work of the same man is, 
how he moved a village in one night which had been 
decimated by cholera and fever for one hundred 
years, and which successive Governments, native 
and British, had in vain attempted to move ; in 
vain, because it was clustered round a temple of 
great sanctity ; and he, by persuading the I'an- 
cliayat, moved them to a site of his own choosing ; 
and he came in the morning, and they wore all, 
goods and all, settled in upon the new and safe site. 
He knew what he wanted to do and how to do it! 
Is it not the case that we sometimes call people 


unpersuadable when we do not sufficiently try to 
look at the matter from their point of view ? Do 
wo not sometimes come into fatal collision with 
prejudices which have in them a grain of truth, 
because we do not have patience to seek out that 
truth ? 

I am painfully aware how difficult, how almost 
impossible, it is for any one at a great distance to 
do anything to liolp forward a movement requiring 
unremitting labour and supervision on the spot. 
But it is my privilege to moot in England from time 
to time Indian friends wlio are heartily desirous of 
obtaining for tlieir poorer fellow countrymen the 
benefits which, through sanitary science, are gradu- 
ally being extended to the masses here, both in town 
and country, and which are doing so much to pro- 
mote their health and happiness ; so I never lose an 
opportunity of urging a practical beginning, however 
small, for it is wonderful how often in such matters 
the mustard seed germinates, and roots itself, and at 
last produces an overshadowing tree. I should like 
to see such ox2>erimerits tried in different provinces 
and under various conditions. As regards the 
Bombay Presidency I have been so fortunate as to 
obtain the powerful aid of Mr. B. M. Malabari, who 
has recently paid his periodical visit to England, and 
with whom I have had the opportunity of full con- 
sultation. And I do not think I shall bo betraying 
confidence if I say that he is turning his special 
attention to Guzarat and Sind, and will ]irobably 
make his first attempt by establishing small com- 
mittoos at liajkot, Ahmodabad, Surat, aud Uaidara- 
bad in SiniJ. The watchword is, Small beginnings 
under favourable circumstances. “ Let us begin 
somehow,” he says, “in the name of God, the 
beginner of good life and good work. Let us cast 
the seed in :ho most congenial soil we can find. 
What pleasure it will be to watch this seed germin- 
ate, shoot up the tiny flower, and in time bear the 
much needed fruit ! This is a beautiful process, and 
the only one that is natural. It will repay us abun- 
dantly ; the growth we seek will be real and lasting.’ 
Tlie programme he suggests is modest and practical, 
lie proposes to raise a small fund, say Bs. 1,200 or 
2,000, for the expenses of the first year. When that 
has been collected and a local committee is formed, 
the next step would be to prepare a simple sanitary 
primer suitable to the local requirements, and to have 
it translated into the vernacular languages of the dis- 
trict, with a view to its distribution among the rural 
villages. Then arises the most important part of the 
work, that of securing Health Missiouors for select 
localities. Mr. Malabari would have them married 
men, whose wives would accompany them and preach 
health and cleanliness amongst the village women. 
In this proposal I would most heartily concur. In- 
deed from my point of view, to enlist the sympathy 
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and gain the approval of the good mother who rules 
the home, is the keystone of the whole position. If 
her authority is on our side I feel little fear for the 
result. Then it is proposed that the Health Mis- 
sioners should send in monthly reports to the com- 
mittee, who would publish and circulate the most 
intoresting portions, especially to Local Boards and 
to sanitary and medical olficers. If the movement 
commended itself to the villagers and to the public 
generul^v, the Governmtnt might, at the end of the 
year, ho asked to consider the best means of further 
promoting it. 

Such is an outline of the proposals sketched out 
by Mr. Malabari. It is essentially a schcmo'of self- 
help, but it also contemplates recognition by Govern- 
ment. And this seems the right means to attain 
success : local effort, strengthened and stimulated 
by tlie great central authority. Happily there is no 
doubt of the good-will of Government in this matter 
of village sanitation; successive Viceroys have shown 
an anxious desire to deal effectively with this most 
difficult problem ; and a solid foundation for future 
proceedings is being laid by the excellent “ Village 
Sanitary Inspection Books,** which are being intro- 
duced for the purpose of collecting and storing 
precise information regarding the condition of each 
village. Every sanitarian who reads the Govern- 
ment of India letter of 8th March, 1895 (which is 
printed at p. 3(37 for ready reference) will bo struck 
by the thoroughly practical and suggestive character 
of the various “ points ’* to which attention is drawn. 
It will be observed that the Government propose to 
introduce the system of Inspection Boolfs tentatively 
in selected villages, which will be conveniently 
grouped, and marked off in the official maps. Such 
selected villages would be specially suitable for the 
operation of our voluntary committees, which would 
be in a position to assist the villagers in accurately 
compiling the information required by the Govern- 
ment ; and doubtless the local officers would gladly 
include in a group of selected villages any locality 
which the Committee may choose for the scene of 
their labours. The Health Missioner in such places 
would occupy a most useful position — in touch with 
tho villagers on the one hand and with the Sanitary 
and District Officers on the other. And by gaining 
the confidence of the people he could act as an 
interpreter as regards their habits, wishes, and 
prejudices in such a way as to remove friction and 
promote useful work. 

Many of tho “Points’* are of an intricate kind, 
needing much careful local observation. Take for 
example Point 4, which deals with the character of 
the soil, and its tendency to retain moisture, or 
otherwise ; and the question is asked whether there 
is any obstruction to drainage by roads, railways, 
embankments, or other works. Here many in'eresS 


ing considerations arise. In fever-stricken village®' 
the soil about the bouses may be saturated with 
noxious matter, or the whole neighbourhood may bo 
so waterlogged, owing to embankments or large- 
tanks in the vicinity, as to produce malarial fever. 
In this connexion it would be interesting to ascertain 
from the villagers what, according to their idea, are 
the causes of local unhealthiness, and what ate the- 
medicines and modes of treatment adopted by them 
in case of illness. Point 8, again, refers to tho all- 
important question of the water-supply, and it® 
proper use by the inhabitants, and here also there 
need for constant watchfulness, in order to ascertain 
whether the people really take trouble to get their 
drinking water pure, or whether they are content to- 
go on in the old way, taking into their bodies, by 
means of impure water, the germs of fever aiwl 
other destructive maladies. It is only by the con- 
stant care of the people themselves that a tank or 
stream, nominally sot apart fur drinking purposes, 
cau be effectually protected from pollution by liquid 
refuse, clothes washing, and the intrusion of cattle. 
And the people will not take this care unless con- 
vinced of its vital necessity for theiuf olves and their 
children. Hero therefore instruction and persuaaioii 
by friendly and familiar advisers are m gently 
needed. The vital ([uestion of conservancy, in- 
cluding the disposal of hou^o and kitchen refuse, 
is dealt with in Point 9. This is a matter which 
depends so much on local conditions and the habita 
of the people, that too great pains cumot be takes 
in order to discover in each locality what is the most 
suitable method of obtaining fatist'aciory results. 
In this, as in most of tho other matters, it is tKo 
peasant woman who, in tho rural villages, holds the 
key either to health or disease. 

I have put together thfso few rough notes in the 
hope that the leaders of Indian public opinion about 
to meet in Congre s at Calcutta will take up thi» 
question, and with their special knowledge and 
experience will guide our stops in a matter so deeply: 
affecting the welfare of the Indian masses. 

THE COMING CONGKESS. 

By A. 0. Hume, C.B. 

The twelfth Indian National Congress is now about 
to be held, and we might all rejoice that in India, 
where men’s words are writ in water — their work® 
even in sand — this great movement for the political 
enfranchisement of India’s people has so long main- 
tained its vitality. There is, as might have been 
expected, lees open enthusiasm, and perhaps less 
activity, than there was in the good old days when 
our adversaries were rampant and reckless, and 
when, as in tho times of the fighting fourth Oongres®, 
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•the very oxistenco of our party depended on all 
fltanding shoulder to shoulder, and fighting as one 
man to uiihold the people’s rights. The opposition, 
•as an opposition, has disappeared ; only here and 
there its ghost gibbers in some Anglo-Indian news- 
paper’s columns, or, crawling craftily out of eight, 
'fieeka to blight, by falsehood and slander, what it no 
longer dares to attack openly. Success, beyond 
what any of us who met at Bombay some twelve 
years ago dared even to hope for, has attended its 
progress; public opinion here has veered round 
dn its favour ; its once blatant opponents are 
•dumb, or, at thy most, can only stutter out stereo- 
typed abuse that has, years ago, lost alike force and 
meaning. Perhaps as a necessary conse(pience men 
may have grown somewhat less active in a cause 
which seems to them to luive less need of champions, 
and with no open opponents near them to struggle 
against, may liave taken to bickering amongst them- 
selves about matters wholly outside the scope of our 
movement. But even if this bo so, as some tell us, 
our good Congress, tho germ of future federated 
:parlia(rients, is, as all cun see, ever sending out its 
roots deeper and deep('r into tho nation's heart, be- 
coming more and more truly national, and, full of 
self-coufidmiee, prepared to meet whatever the 
future may have in store for it. 

All this might, despite temporary discourage- 
ments here and tluue, gladden to its core tho heart 
of every true old Congressman, were there not other 
aspects of the ease to sadden and discourage him. 
Who that has fought from tho outset in this great 
bloodless battle for justice and freedom, but now, 
booking roui:d, mu.st deplore the absence of many 
dear comrades- comrades never more to raise their 
hands or voices in their country’s cause, never more 
io gladden our heni*ts with their cl i eor y co- operation? 
It IS m»t only loaders like Ajoodhia Nath, Telang, 
Mano Mohan Ohuse, and others, but scores and 
scores of tho raiik-and-fi)e, no less devoted, no less 
single-hearted, that wo miss and sigh for. And 
these have gone, so many of our best and truest, 
and wdtii all their and our ell'jrts, so smali a portion 
of our groat task seoii\g yet to have been aecom- 
plished ! Will our rising generation fill the vacant 
places with hearts as honest, as true, as unselfish? 

8uch tliouglits might well give us pause amidst 
our rejoicings on this twelfth anniversary, even, were 
nought else amiss, but as it is all minor sources of 
anxiety are overshadow^ed by the cloud nowdmpending 
over our beloved land, in which wo too plainly discern 
the gloomy spectro of famine frowning down upon us. 
We are in God’s Lands, and it may be that this cup 
will pass away from us, that tho coming calamity 
may tread but lightly on our sacred soil ; or, alas ! it 
may bo that the terrible scenes which painted mis- 
government in oil its blackest hues on Southern 


India, scarce a score of years ago, may in tho coming 
year bo reproduced in all their horror in the North. 

God grantjpoor India deliverance from the — to 
human eyes — all too certainly impending trouble. 
But whether it be so or no, let every true lover of 
India road the lesson that will be written in either 
case in giant lottors throughout the land. Whatever 
Great Britain has done or left undone where India is 
concerned, she has at least placed largely at hor 
command tho triumphs of Western science, and, 
though it may be largely for selfish purposes, has so 
endowed hor with roads, bridges, railways, canals 
and other irrigation works, telegraphs and, above 
all, tho most magnific^ent fleet of merchant steamers 
that the world can as yet conceive, llmt, with 
decent government, there could remain no cJmtcc 
even of famine amidst a teeming, frugal and cease- 
lessly industrious population like that of India. 
Hcarcity tlicro might conceivably be, high prices 
extending over v«i8t areas we must at lengthy’^ 
intervals bo prepared for, but famine and actual 
starvation on a largo scale would, with existing re- 
sources and good government during tho last forty 
years, have become quite impossible. 

But instead of a good Government there has been 
in tho most vitally essential point a bad Govern- 
ment — an extravagant Government, a Government 
that devours the territory of its weaker neighbours 
and for a pretence makes long prayers. 

And when I speak of Government, I do not 
refer to this man or that, to this party or that — I 
speak of the system of Government as a whole 
which has •jiro vailed during tho last years. 

Many righteous men and rulers have worked in and 
under that system, but the system has over been 
iniquitous. For that system has its basis in extort- 
ing from a loyal, law-abiding, peaceful, iudiistrions 
people by a set of strangers, barely knowing the 
language of our people and wholly ignorant of their 
domestic lives, just as much money as in their 
infinite ignorance and uniuerisurod ambition they 
thought they wanted ; allowing to those poor tax- 
payers no voice however small as to what they 
should pay, or how they should pay it, or still mc're 
as to how what they paid should be spent. It has 
hence necessarily been a fiscal tyranny of the worst 
character, and tho result has been that, doubtles.* 
with plenty of IioU’h pavement, good intentions, those 
strangers have multiplied demands on India, till 
the masses, at any rate, say at least one hundred 
millions of the people, live ever from hand to mouth 
and have absolutedy no reserve to fall back upou in 
the event of any seasonal calamity. 

When I went to India in 18*19 there was not ii 
tolerably well-to-do cultivator in part of Northern 
India who had not, stored away in a grain pit some- 
where about hU premises, at least a six months' 
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supply of grain for himself and family. After the 
Mutiny, in which tens of thousands of villages were 
burnt (partly by our troops and bands of robbers? 
but chiefly by the people themselves in local quarrels 
and contests), there was no great suffering from want 
of food. The fire over — the enemy passed on — the 
grain was dug up, and there was food for months? 
and seed grain for the next harvest. Now, not one 
per cent, of the cultivators have even a month’s 
supply of grain. 

This change, though many causes have contributed 
to it, has its root in the increase of taxation. Where 
in old days there was one hole at tho bottom of the 
bucket, to this a dozen smaller holes have now been 
added — mostly by Government, though some by 
money lenders, the growth of our hard-and-fast 
llevenuo system. • 

But (someone says) “ the Government had to get 
money ; they had to create the railroads and canals 
and the like, for which you give them credit. At 
any rate, they have given good value for the money.” 
Yes. no doubt, for the money they thus spent. But 
they might have spent this much — aye, and twice as 
much — on like profitable works, and tho country 
would have been none tho worse, nay, would have 
been greatly the bettor. It is not thin mono}" that 
has drained the masses dry. No, it is the countless 
millions that have been pourod into the insatiable 
military maw here and in India ; that have been 
devoted to keeping up a disproportionately expensive 
civil service; that the Government has spent to 
enable it to shake its list across the frontier at tho 
Bussiaus, and so pretend that it was not afraid, 
while all the while it was horribly afraid. Beason- 
ably enough, too, for its guilty conscience told it 
how badly it had treated the people, and, loyal as 
they are as a w’holo, it could never believe this, and 
was, and is, quite as much afraid of them as of the 
Bussians. And so, in a sort of mad despair, it has 
gone on adding rfgiment to regiment, battery to 
battery, fort to fort, and strategical (non- reproductive) 
railway to stiategic al railway. If t .e people had had 
any voice in their taxation, if they had had any 
share in the expenditure, ail this might long ago 
have been checked. As it is, it has gone on until 
nearly half the population are so pauperised that 
any failure of croi)8 signifies starvation, unless 
gigantic and ruinous official efforts are put forth to 
prevent it. 

There may bo no bad famine this time. God 
grant it may be so. Or there may be. But in either 
case tlie fear in which we now stand of this dread 
calamity, and the calamity itself, if come it must, 
have their origin simply and solely in the mistaken 
system on which the Government of India is based, 
of placing the entire resources of 250 millions of 
people at the irresponsible disposal of aliens, ignor- 


ant alike of the wants, the necessities, the real 
condition, in a word of the entire inner life, of that 
great nation, and saturated (though they barely dare 
to confess it) with the insane delusion that India is 
to be ruled for the glory of Groat Britain and not, 
first and foremost, for the good of her people. 

If, now, there be any Congressman growing 
apathetic in the work, any becoming wearied in the 
struggle, wherein so much has to bo sacrificed and 
so little seems as yet to have been w^on, let him take 
it to heart. There may be no very bad time this 
year; but such a bad time is certain to come, 
pauperised as India’s masses now are, within a very 
few years, and with it thousands and thousands of 
cruel deaths and bitter suffering and enfeebled con- 
stitutions to millions. And year by year the danger 
will grow, and tbo longer the catastrophe is delayed 
the more terrible it will be when it comes, unless 
and until we can force the British National con- 
science to realise the injustice and tho iniquity of the 
present system, and induce that nation to concede to 
India’s people those elementary rights which all but 
slaves are supposed to possess, and thus put the 
Indians in the way of helpiug to direct wisely those 
great Indian affairs which they, the British people, 
have no time to attend to, but for the right guidance 
of which, none the less, they are answerable before 
man — and God. 

And how can this British National conscionco bo 
awakened and impressed 't Only, to begin with, by 
the more completo and harmonious co-operation of 
all our leaders and workers ; by the development of 
a purer and higher patriotifciu which, allowing a 
second place only to personal aims and feelings, looks 
first and foremost to India’s good ; by an increased 
and ever increasing zeal and activity, all India’s 
moye favoured (because educated) sons bestirring 
themselves iu real earnest, persisting with ever 
growing fervency in their Congresses and Confer- 
ences, in their petitions to Parliament, in their 
support of the British Committee (which ought to 
be put in the way of working far more effectively 
than it now does or can), by themselves coming to 
England and pouring into tho people’s ears, hero, 
the truth about their country’s wrongs and tho 
unjust and cruel disabilities under which they and 
their fellow countrymen euffer. 

Year by year in India untold millions live and 
die miserably, solely by reason of a bad system of 
Government. Assuredly, at tho hands of each res- 
ponsible for this ocean of suffering, God will demand 
the due i)enalty. lie alone can tell how tho blame 
may bo apportioned, but this wo know, that amongst 
those who expiate elsewhere this great national 
crime will be found, assuredly, those educated sons 
of India who — understanding the matter, but allow- 
ing their souls to be entangled in self, in the cares 
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of this world, the struggles for money and office, 
place and power — neglect to devote an ample share 
of their time and talents and wealth to the effort to 
secure for their country and their fellows that im- 
proved system of Oovorament to the lack of which 
we over owe iucalculahle suffering, and may, too 
probably, next year owe the blackest bitterness of 
famine. 

THE LATE MJl. ]\rAN(;)MOnAN GHOSE. 

By Sn? Joiix B. Pukati, 

Late Chief Justice of Ceylon, 

It would bo difficult to over-estimate the loss 
which the cause of progress in India has sustained 
by the sad death of ISfr. Manomohan Ghose. My 
personal acquaintance with l\tr. Ghoso coinmonced so 
far back as November 1866, just thirty years ago, 
upon his rtdurii to Calcutta fr(»m I^ingland, where he 
had resided the previous four or five years, engaged 
in simultaneously prt'paring for tho Indian Civil 
Service b^xnminutions and keeping terms at Ijincoln’.s 
Inn. To his great dIsaf)pointment at the time he 
failed of success in the Civil Service competition, but 
was culled to the 13ar nt Midsuninier 1866. How 
often he must liavc rejoiced in after life that his early 
aspirations had been thus thwarted. 

The readers of L\i)i\ all know and need 
hardly here bo reminded of the distinguished place 
which Mr. Gljose eventually secured and lias for 
many years past maintained in tlio front rank of his 
profession : and the seeming universality of the cry 
of mourning, which w'O are informed has gone up in 
almost every part of liidi.u on tho lelcgraj)liic 
announcement of his unexpected death, testifies elo- 
quently to the esteem w hich he had w'on for him- 
self in the hearts of his countrymen of all the more 
advanced nationalities. To understand tho peculiar 
warmth of the regard in which he was so widely 
held, is not difficult for those who through the 
opportunities of private friendship have boon enabled 
to recognise in him tho sterling qualities of an 
exceptionallj^ unsfilfish and noble character. If any 
man can without qiialiScation deserve tho epithets 
true and good, they pre-eminently belong to him. 

His sympathies wore over with the poor and the 
helpless. And in the course of his extensive practice 
in the criminal courts of the Mofussil ho became 
painfully impressed with tho fur too frequent cases, 
which came under his observation, of injustice and 
oppression, plainly attributable to ill-judged inter- 
ference on the part of authority and the faulty 
working of the inferior courts. He was thus led to 
devote himself with his accustomed energy to the 
promotion of the movement for reform of the judicial 
system in India by tho simple and obviously desirable 
expedient of freeing the minor criminal courts from 
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dependence on the executive, of which so much has 
lately been heard. Tho columns of India are not 
strangers to tho somewhat lively controversy to which 
Mr. Ghose’s powerful advocacy of the proposed 
chango has given rise. It was perhaps natural that 
the proposal should meet with strenuous opposition 
from those whoso care seems to be rather for the 
sacredness of official authority than the ends for 
which it exists; but the not very worthy methods 
by which it has been sought to minimise and invali- 
date the case that has been built up by Mr. Ghose 
out of materials largely furnished by his professional 
experience, if they have done but little else, have 
served at least to show by their conspicuous failure 
how complete and impregnable that case is in itself, 
and how little, fortunately, it now needs the sus- 
taining support of his strong liand. Still sad, indeed, 
it is that ho has not lived to carry out to its final 
stages the cause which ho had so greatly at heart 
and which ho has done so much to advance. 

In their habits of daily life Mr. and Mrs. Ghose 
have conformed entirely to tlie ways and usages of 
cultivated European sucietj^, and have in all par- 
ticulars shared tho social sentiments of the higher 
ranks of English people. But this assimilation 
to the ruling class in India, real as it has been, 
in no degree weakened Mr. Ohose’s patriotic 
feelings or loosened tho ties which bound him 
to his own people. It was not long before his 
countrymen discovered that his English education 
and his association upon equal terms with tho 
members o# llio governing class, which they at first 
regarded with dislike and suspicion, was consistent 
with firm loyalty to national interests and did but 
fit him the more advantageously for guiding and 
taking effective part in tho popular movement of the 
day. 

It WHS perhaps attributable to tho practical teach- 
ing of legal experience that Mr. Ghoso was over 
ready to treat the case of his opponent with respect, 
and tho great personal influence which he un- 
doubtedly enjoyed both as an advocate and as a 
politician w'as in largo measure due to tho fairness 
and tho absence of exaggeration by which his argu- 
ments and statements were on all occasions charac- 
terised. 

Mr. Ghoso’s public work was not confined to the 
provinces of law^ and politics. His stay in England 
had enabled him to perceive and appreciate the 
grave disability under which a people lay for whom 
education was limited to the stronger sex ; and on 
his return to Bengal he not only took stops, under 
the guidance of English friends, to secure the best 
available English education for his betrothed wife, 
but he joined and zealously co-operated with the 
small group of younger men who were even 
then braving social^ostracism — notable among them 
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Babu Sasipada Banerji with his pionoor work 
flt Baranagar — in their efforts, notwithstanding 
enormous difficulties, at establishing effective 
moans of education for their adult countrywomen. 
It was to Mr. Ghoso that Miss Ackroyd owed 
the opportunities which enabled her, aided by 
a sympathetic committee of both Native and 
ICuropean members, to institute and conduct with 
marked success at Calcutta^the Hindu Mahila Bidya- 
• Liya, which was essentially a high class boarding 
flchool or college for grown-up native women — dis- 
tinguished, it maybe remarked, from any missionary 
school in this particular, namely, that while private 
<hvotion was encouraged, all interference with the 
religious faith of tlie individual students was strictly 
prohibited. This school, after a separate and suc- 
cessful career of some years, eventually became 
.added as an adult department to the well-known 
Bethune School for Girls under Government control, 
and Mr. Ghose, I bedieve, continued to have a 
leading voice in its management. 

Modest and unpretending of address as Mr. Ghose 
ever was, and caring little as he did to seek the 
adventitious aid of the eloquence which fascinates 
rather then persuades, it was his strong sound sense 
and the conscientious thoroughness of his work 
which constituted his especial excellence and caused 
him to become the popular and trusted leader alike 
in the courts of justice, in politics and in the cause 
of education. He has left behind him a name and 
reputation which are not only dear to those, who 
have been so fortunate as to know him with the 
intimacy of private friendship, but w'hich will also 
surely live in the memory of his countrymen, the 
subject of their just jiride, and an example of 
citizenship for their emulation. 

“ As one lamp lightw another, nor grows Ic.^^-h 
S o nobleness enkindleth nobleness.” 


THE APPEOACn OF FAMINE. 


I. — Eetkospect : By an Anglo-Indian. 

Indian famines, their proximate cause, scope, 
intensity, and consequences, can best bo understood 
by comparison of one with another. Fur my present 
purpose, and in such concise manner as only 
13 possible in the space, it will suffice to note t’ue 
differences that appear in comparing the famine in 
( )ri8.«a in 1866 ; in Behar, 1874 ; and that in Madras 
and the Deccan in 1876-8. 

In the ffrst of these instances, though the scarcity 
was caused by drought in the closing months of 18Go, 
the heaviest mortality was due to lack of prevision 
by the Bengal authorities, together with the suddeir 
and heavy rainfall of the north-east monsoon in the 
January following. Sir Cecil Beadon, who then 
ruled at Calcutta, was a man of a sanguine and 
hopeful disposition. His Kevenue Board, anxious 


to avoid outlay, disregarded warnings that came' 
from missionaries and other non- officials in Orissa — 
wliich warnings were plainly confirmed by starving 
Oryias crowding into Calcutta — so that between the 
tvo, precious time was lost in disputes about supply 
and demand and other pottering, ^^ir Cecil Beadon 
did take a hasty trip down to Cuttack; but the 
local officials had taken the cue that famine was not 
desired. Sir Cecil returned to assure his colleagues that 
there was no occasion for alarm, that local effort would 
suffice. Tlio rains camo, the fioods descended, road 
traffic was impossible, and the province was sealed 
up to its fate. Some desperate efforts were made at 
this thirteenth hour to get food into the province by 
sea, but no appreciable help could be afforded in 
that way. The mortality due to hunger was officially 
computed at one million, or 1 in of the population 
of the province in its three divisions of Balassore, 
Cuttack, and Puri. Sir John Lawrence, anxiously 
watching from remote Simla, had been obliged to 
accept reports from the Lieutenant-Governor. When 
afterwards he found how the facts had been mis- 
understood, and the truth withheld, ho was exceed- 
ingly wroth. So was Lord Cranborne, then for the 
first timo Secretary of State for India. A great 
inquest was held in the form of a CommisHion 
of Enquiry of which the late Sir George Campbell, 
tlien more of a Punjabi than a Bengal Civilian, vraw 
the strongest member. That Commission’s lull 
and careful Eeport presents the first really serious- 
effort to deal with the Indian famine problem 
as a whole. Though superseded by the more com- 
Xiiehensive enquiries of the Bf)yal Commission on 
the far larger disaster of 1877-8, that earlier Beport 
laid the foundation of the complete Famine Code 
which is in full working order at the present 
crisis. Still before this ultimate result was reached, 
the problem of famine manage-meut had to go 
through two other stages. 

What followed affords a typical illustration of 
the essential defects in Indian administration that 
are inevitable, in one form or other, in the absenco 
of that saving balance-wheel — timely publicity and 
well-informed public opinion. On the first alarm of 
failure of the rains towards the close of 1873 in 
Behar, Tirhut, and western Bengal, the authoritiea 
concerned, Lord Northbrook in India and the Duke» 
of Argyll as Secretary of State, rose at once to tho 
occasion. His Grace urged that the Indian Govern- 
ment should “ not shrink from using every available 
means, at whatever cost [to India] to prevent, sO' 
far as could be done, any loss of the lives of her 
Majesty’s subjects in consequence of the calamity.’^ 
Lord Northbrook zealously applied this principle ; 
the “supply and demand” doxy was scorned, im- 
mense purchases of rice (ill-suited though that grain- 
was for most of the affected districts) were entered 
into, and — Sir Kichard Temple was appointed Famine 
Delegate, with unlimited powers. With his usual 
energy he sot himself to carry out “master’s orders*' 
to the very letter, with little if any regard to local 
enquiry or precautionary checks. By the time he 
had begun to scatter bags of rice over Behar it was 
seen that the scarcity was not nearly so severe ae- 
had been feared ; but orders had to be carried out. 
Thus J'lmity Farr^ when, long afterwards, depicting 
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Sir Richard in its cartoon, recorded as his chief 
title to fame, he invented famines.’* The lavish 
expenditure on this occjasion appears in the Financial 
Statement of 1874-5 at G.V millions sterling. Late 
in the latter year the present writer was shown in 
the bonded warehouse at Calcutta vast piles of bags 
of rice which even Sir Richard had been unable to 
force on the “ suffering ” districts. 

Thus, in spite of the well Intentioned zeal of the re- 
sponsible authorities, the “Behar famine” — of which 
we can find no bill of mortality — became a scandal 
and byword. Then, mainly for lack of the balau co- 
wheel aforesaid, reaction took 2 )os 80 ssion of the 
financial authorities. The true lessons of Orissa 
were forgotten ; so that when four or five years later 
the really appalling devastation in Madras and 
eastern Bombay was coming down on sontliern 
India as a* dense pall of doom for hapltss millions, 
the gods on far Olympus nursed their scopticusiu, in 
spite of ample warnings from the Press and n >u- 
official testimony, 'i'hus the whole dire probieui Imd 
to be worked through afresh. The gods had other 
business on hand just thou. The grand theutvical 
demonstration at Delhi of the f iaoen-Eaipiass’s 
Proclamation had to be organised : and the disawstrous 
invasion of Afghanistan was being sedulously 
worled up to. But the gaunt spectre w'ould brook 
no denial. When it was seen that the north-east 
monsoon, duo in the early montlis of 1877, had 
failed in iMadras and the Deccan, hope deserted 
that itnmense tract of the Empire — the earth was 
iron and the sky lu’ass. Meantime the fatal react ion 
of scepticism aforesaid still lingered in the minds of 
the aulhoritice ; and the financial bogey haunted fSir 
John Strachey who was then the chief Civilian power 
in the State. To combat that bogey was Sir John’s 
chief thought; and he hit upon the expedient of seudiug 
Sir Richard, not so much to fight the tainino as to check: 
the outlay that would be inevitable. This duty the 
Delegate set himself to perforin in southern India 
with as much zeal and energy as lie had exerted 
four years before in Bohar to spend relief faQd.s 
without stint through imperfectly organised methods. 
His mission now in 1877-8 was to stint, if possible, 
and to restrict the organisation already arranged by 
the Madras district olficers. He was assisted by a 
strong ])ersonal staff, including the present fSir Charles 
Bernard and an ofiicor of Engineers. His first 
survey of the field was in January 1877, and this is 
how he did it — 

“With rapidity unexampled, ,;uid at too great a upeed te 
hocuro the object in view, uumoly, a thorough acquaiiitan<-e 
with the real state of the country, Sir Itichard and his siali’ 
literally raced over the atfcjctcjl districts, eaiiseil reductions to 
be made in gratuitous relief, struck Jurgo numbers f>l’ people 
olf works, wrote numlierless and very long tnimite.'. and 
momorauda, and in iiionths finished their task. 

The Delegate's energy was praihcwortby, bis iiitoniiini.> 
admirable ; but Ids pcrforinunce occaMionaliy otherwise. 

It was obvious that he failed to “ grasp the real facts of 
the situation.*’ 

It is not needful. to follow the painful and dismal 
history of the 1877-8 famine in southeru India. 
The chief points are »Sir Richard Temple’s one 
pound ration ” and the controversies that raged 
around it ; the methods of supply and disiribiiuou 
when all normal trading operaiions had lapsed ; the 


Viceroy, Lord Lytton’s to> long delayed visit to the 
famine field, porscmally atoned for by his own 
generous contribution to the relief fund when ouce 
opened ; the ollioitil objections against appealing 
for public charity until outllauked by the Duke of 
l^uckinghaiu’s telegram to the Lord Mayor, aud the 
noble response in the Mansion House Fund, which, 
together with the Lancashire, Yorkshire, and 
Colonial contributions, yielded over £700,000. The 
net results of that famine of 1876-8 were — mortality 
5,250,000 souls, besides about a million and a 
quarter in the North-West IVovinces and Oudh; 
cost to the Indian G-iiverninent in direct relief 
expenditure III 0()()/)()(). 

The area alTocto l by the present drought stretches 
from the northern portion of the Madras presi- 
dency, through the eastern part of the Central 
Provinces, Boiiar, and Hindustan proper, up to the 
eastern lialf of tho Punjab. In that area dwell 
some eight}’^ millions of people, of whom fully one- 
foiirtii are suffering more or less from severe 
privation. Within that area there are some tracts 
where distress will bo mitigalod b}'’ the blessings of 
irrigation and water storage. iSince 1878 nearly 
Rx.'six millions have been spent from the Famine 
Iiisuranco Fund on so-oalied protective” railways ; 
but barely two laillions on irrigation works the 
one great material want of India. As already 
indicated, the one gain to set off against the dismal 
records of former famines is that the plans and 
methods for coping with hunger and privation are 
in as good working order as codified paper regula- 
tions can be ; and there is no ground for doubting 
the earnest desire of the present authorities to give 
full effect to those regulations without any of tho 
fatal stintiijg which enormously increased the 
mortality in 1877-8. It only remains for British 
citizens to c(hisider w hat is tho duty that lies on them 
in the direction of voluntary contributions. As to the 
econ(jraic side of the proVileni of Indian famines, tho 
question of all otlioi-ci— why and how it is that so 
large a p>ruporliun i)f our fellow'-subjocts m India 
should be so destitute of reserve resources as to 
succumb at tho first touch of real scarcity — is 
another story, the depth and siguificanco of which 
cannot be here described. 


IL— Bi AN English Onlooker. 

Tho famine pre^ug* d by the scarcity in the North- 
W*}st Provinces duiing the past sumuier, confidently 
anticipcaed and caielully prepared for during the 
last tvvo or three months, is now an accomplished 
fact. Since September the prices of wheat and other 
grains have steadily risen throughout tho districts 
vibired by the terrible famine of 18/7, and the cotton 
crop has pruvtd delieit-nt, out to what extent still 
remains to bo s« on. Tfie latest reports indicate that 
the disLre-^M, at liisD confined to the Central Provinces 
and tho Nortli-Wost, has invaded tho Koukau, the 
Dcco.hi, the Kiinatie, and Nortbern Burma. Riots 
of seriuua dimensi«ms have occurred at Sliolapur, and 
less important disturbanC'^s have arisen in various 
Ollier districts. Alany cirouaistauces contribute to 
justify the expectation that the period of hardship 
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will l.e tided over with a (‘onip irativel y small pro- 
portion of the suffering endured in the great famine 
twenty years ago. In oonteinjdating the (daborato 
prep irations made to C(iuibat the impending mis- 
fornme, and the energy shown by the ofileials in 
charge of the alV x ted districts, it is easy to feel the 
same glow of sympathy and admiratioTi which in- 
spired Sir Kdwin Arnold to wrile of Tjord North- 
brook’s atlniinistratiun, “ how benefie.ont our govern- 
ment is was shown in those dark days of the famitu).” 
But the solo test of a Oovernment is not its hohavh)ur 
under tlie stironlus of urgent danger, and the v.-ry 
oxcfdlcnce uf its conduct in such crisas as tlie one 
now confi\>iiting India provides a standard by whudi 
its ddiciencies may bo measured in lo^^s tr<*ubied 
times. Tlie admirable character of the arrango- 
meu^s provided to anlit;ipato and remedy the occa- 
sional failure of crops was shown by the s]i.;htneas 
of t!)e disLiCatiou of business produced hy the 
employment during the past summer of some dOO.OOO 
people on relief works iu the North-West, and by 
the j)romutitude and facility with which well-digging, 
the Imilding of railway embankments, irrigation 
eaiials, and other operations of p; rinanont value have 
now been commenced us relief works. The Indian 
Go\oriiui(‘nt learnt mucli from the last great year of 
dearth, though some of the lessons thou enforced 
havo of late lost a littio of tUoir vividness. Tlie 
opening of railways and irrigation works, in accord- 
anco with the policy iirg^'d by Lord Lytton, Iiun 
proceeded as steadily as dnaiicial (whicli are too 
often military) exigencies have allowed, and, there- 
fore, while tlio area liable to famine has decreased, 
the facility of supplying the affected areas has 
increased. There aro iiumorous lines of railway and 
numerous canals, alro tdy planned or commenced, 
which are now ladiig pushed forward. These servo 
the double purpose of relief works and of motive 
measures for Jimitiug the famine area. American 
wheat, in spite of the recent rise, can he supplied at 
nine seers per rupee in Oalcutta, and in all prolia- 
bility the iramenso surplus supplies of the llussian 
steppes will bo tapped for the benefit of India In 
this connexion it is a source of no small gratili"a<^ion 
to note the sympathy and appeals for active assist- 
ance in a section of the Jtus.siaTi Pre.ss not ordinarily 
con'^picuous for Anglophil tendencies. The rat<'s of 
carriage for corn from the seaports iidaml havo been 
reduced, and although there is a natural and rc:i->(m- 
able unwillingno.s.s to t imper with the orciii»/.ry 
course of trade, the Government is not lik(dy to 
remain an inactive witness of any attempts to force 
up prices by that imhpiituus contrivance for trading 
on other ])eople’8 nci^cssities known as a “corner.” 
What will be the addition to the debt of India as a 
result of the famine cannot at present be estimated. 
It is at any rate fortunate tliat only a third of the 
railway estimates for the current ^mar have already 
})een expended ; the balance may, by the suspension 
of the big schemes in Burma and Madras, bo diverted 
to the liquidation of the cost of relief works Mere 
impoitaiit than all is the Viceroy’s declaration that, 
the people aro displaying both energy and courage 
in face of their misfortunes, and so greatly alleviating 
the task of the authorities. 

It is pertinent to enquire at the present moment 


how far the Government of India has carried out the 
ro.solutlou8 formed while the memory of the last 
great famine was still fresh. Attention has been 
repeatedly called to the neglect of tlie Famine Fund, 
on the s]>eciou8 pretext that the building of railways 
and the limited construction of irrigation works were 
iu themselves insurance against scarcity, and justiliod 
the reduction or total abolition of the fund In the 
ton joars from 1885-(j to lS95-() the average assign- 
ment to Famine Belief was, roughly, one-third of 
the standard, namely, fifty lakhs. Even with the 
prospect of famiiio ahead, the budget of iS‘)G-7 only 
allotted one ci-ore to this purpose. The difference 
lui^, of course, been absorbed by the great spending 
deparaiients, and more especially by the (3Vor- 
incroasiiig cost of military service:'.. It peculiarly 
irritating to rtmiombor tliat the branch of tho public 
service^ which ftads least tho tromendons strain rtnd 
pressure of sm h periods as that through w hudi India 
ns now passing, is the o!:o on which falis tlio largest 
portion <.)f the resjionsihility f<jr the incvcaL’cd ddtl- 
culties due to .^Lrailened me ins. 'I’he irony of fate 
is seem in the cir«;umstaTU ‘0 tliat the country whose 
treaclo'reus dtsigus are tlio ostensible cause ('f 
military ex+rav’a.pjncn jis the one whoso aid is 
oir red to lu’ti.gate tiie (-vils «.d‘ a time w’ldch might 
well be expected to relax the Ixmds of unllsority 
and give hor the oppm'tnnity slie is pv^.’^umeil to 
await. In another dhcctieri, too, tho jxilicy of tho 
Government is or:en'to criheism. The Bengal 
Giiamber of Oommerce has brought against tho 
maiiJigomoiit of tho railways a serious indictment 
which seems to bo wtdl supported by f icts. For t^su 
}ears tho export trade in grain has sutfere.d a stciidy 
decline in face of tho competition with foreign wlioat, 
notably from Argontina. The ommd « < 001 “ of 
wheat from India has fallen from over sm ^ u uullioii 
hundredweights to throe and a third miliioiis, with 
the consi quetico that t.ie raiJw.iy r. e(d[)tN on tho 
principal lines akci show' a grave filling olf. For 
this cal unity the Bengal merchants bbime the 
oxiV’SKive minimum railway ra^o, and their contention 
is ti) some extent borne out t»y the action of the 
Government, who liavo adopted as a primary measure 
of rGief the reduction of railway rates oil produce 
curried from the seupiirts inland. Tho importance of 
tho wheat export cannot bo overostimated, and 
Kotbirig should bo loft undone to maintain it at a 
high level. Obviously, the measure of a country’s 
capacity to resist tho assaiilt of evil times* is its 
surjdus in prosperity. India, with itsvas! population 
and unreliable rainfall, must always liable to 
periods of scarcity, and a charge of something like 
culpable carelessness may reasouably attach to au 
administration which, in spite of protest and the 
warning voice of facts, looks on witliout making an 
effort, while the nation’s reserve of strength ebbs 
away. The evil has its root in the unsound tin uncial 
system which is followed in the building of railways, 
the dual control, tho guarantee, and the whole 
catalogue of absurdities which were exposed in the 
March issue of IxNDTa. In order to minimise the lots 
involved in the case of certain linos by the payment 
of a guaranteed rate of interest on au unnecessarily 
heavy capital outlay, a minimum tariff has been 
sanctioned so high as, under the circumstances, to 
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be partially prohibitive, aud so to defeat even the 
end which it was intended to fulfil. 

In his speech before the Legislative Council at 
Simla on October loth, the Viceroy made allusion to 
the “Government of Ixird Lyttou, who laid it down 
in the most precise terms that in the incroaso of 
railways and canals, but especially of railways, lay 
the only moans open to the Government of meeting 
the attacks of famine on more favourable condi- 
tions.” Experience has shown that special insist- 
ence on railways, with its corollary in starvation of 
irrigation projects, is w’rong, or at any rate unprofit- 
able. Perhaps if the Viceroy to whose authority 
appeal is now made had been the reiireseiitative of 
a different policy, the railway returns would to-day 
compare more favourably with the irrigation re- 
turns. Down to March olst, 1891, the total capital 
expenditure on railways was ninety-four crores. Of 
this sum little less than a third was expended on 
the North- Western, in which by far the heaviest 
item is the cost of the disastrous projects in the 
Qjietta district. During the same period less than 
thirty crores w’ere spent in irrigation works. In ten 
years the net loss on the railways was thirteen and 
a-half crores, the annual deficit showing an increase 
from one crore in 1884-o to a crore and a-half in 
189;»-4. The nuijor irrigation works during tho 
same ])eriod show a clear lu’ofit, after paying interest 
on capital del)!, of fifty lakhs. But a Government 
return for the year 1894 shows better results than 
tho (Statistical Abstract, in wdiick irrigation an I 
navigation are luinped together to tho great dis- 
advantage of tiio former. Tho later statistics show 
that although tiio canals in Bengal and Bombay 
are unprofitable, iti other provinces they pay Irom 
four to seven i)pr cent, on capital. Even the iiicom- 
ploto Ohenab canal, whi(4i is now’ being x^’^ished on 
energetically, is already earning seven per cent. 
Especially pnditublo are tho minor works constructed 
out of rt3veiiuo from time to time, which, with an 
area of live million acres, earned in 1894 over half 
as much net revciiuo as the major works v/atering 
thirtftu and u-half million acres. In tlie accounts 
their value is obscured by tho inclusion of the cost 
of (J(m.st ruction under the head of current expendi- 
ture and not capital account. On the whole, tho net 
pTvjlic to tiie Government from major irr gat sun 
works alone, since tlnur coiuuiencemeiit, has been 
three and a-half crores. A strong case, tiicrehtre, 
is presented for the diversion of some of tho 
millions spent bn largely unproductive railways to 
the more remunerative work of irrigation. The 
argument sometimes adduced against ihe latter, 
namely, that they directl}'' encourage the increase of 
population, and are thereforo not desirable to an 
unlimited extent in a C(. untry already densely pojru- 
lated, proves too mticb. l ire same objection might 
be advanced against any economic proposal what- 
ever, so far as it tends to promote prosperity, 
even against tho construction of railways, or the use 
of machinery. Ev^en if the objection had validity of 
a sort, it is put out of courc by the very special 
conditions of the case under discussion. The popu- 
lation has already increased to a point at which any 
failure of rain is attended with great risk of scarcity, 
and tho people must be provided for by any means 


within reach. Tho apprehended increase in their 
numbers caunol p issibly be as rapid as the oxtoasion 
of tho moans of subsistence in tho districts where 
irrigation is available. And, finally, not even the 
most ar lent uph )ld u- of abstract economic theory, 
nowadays, adhoroi to tho tenets of Malthus. Bop il- 
lation will find its o*vn limits none the le^s surely 
for the creation of a surplus food supply w'liich, in 
normal yeivs, will be exported. ITovv’ to develop 
such a reserve aud to prevent the dissipation of the 
national resouros by re Iressing the balance of im- 
ports and exports, are the ipiestioiis which any 
really successful administration must solve. 


“ HEALTH MfSSlONLRS FOR HIJR VL INDL.V.” 


The following is tho Governm ki!. of India letter 
which is referred to in Miss Florence Nightingale’s 
article fit p. 8d9 : — 

J^'rom J. 1*. Hkwkti’, K.sca , C I.E , (.)fti -.iaUnt? Soiirotary to the 
GovcTiinu^rit of Iiidia, 

To Tho OrriKi' iSjicrwKTiuv to tiik GovKUNiaKNT of Madras, The 

CuiKF SKCUliTAliY TO T IK IjloVKUXMFXT Ol' BOMDAY,^ Tho 
ShcuKTAiiY TO TiiK ( Jo\ KKXMhiNT OF Hknoai. (Mimioipal 
J)(>partTrU‘nt), TIjo CiUM' SFCUKTAliY to TflK Govkk.vmf.nt 
01' TUr. Noitni-WKSTJillX ritOVINOKS AND OUDII, The Chikf 
SfA'RKTAUY to tiik GoVRnNMJiNT OF THK ToJAil, ThtJ Chibi' 
CoM.MlSMONKTt OF 1 IID ( 'wNT.tAL ProVINCKS, TflO ClIlKF COM- 
MISSION Ml OF lilMlMV, 'J’hf (htlEl’ CoMMISSrONKR OF AsSAM., 
Th** CllIKF OL’ COOJKJ, TllO lilfiSlUK.VC AT 

Haidatiadad. 

CaU uttn. tlio Sth March, IS:).!, 

Sir, in a Cir/ulor U'tU'v No. h dated tlie I'Sth Au if list, 
1803, tho GoNenunenr e*’ India suggested tho issue of 
tioiistoall oi\il joid modK-il eflicsors for ouquirios of a piMctioal 
iiahiie into outbreuks of t i.oleni and other cpidcunic. (iisejiMjs. 
Stress was laid upon tlie luMi'ssity for tho iiuin- di.ite .iiid 
th«(rough in\estigati-.ii tni tlie spot of outbreaks of- suidi 
diseuM's, and in was .^ui; ire'll * d that idvil medical ofticiU’s should 
h(j directed to^lieep r<M'ly pt.qjared aud t» distribubj heforo- 
hami a piinted form <»f iiislructious (as pn^s.-rihed] in the 
vcrn-icular for the us>‘ «tf all p,'»’sens whoMj duty it wou'd bo 
to report the occunviM’t* id' casMs of (diolera. 

' 2 . WiUi rofen*m-e t) this subject, aud in c nuu^xiou \vith 
Pu! (|uestiou of ITU u-oVLiiif V ili.ige (5ooiprvan'*y a-id rural sanita- 
tioiiju hulia. it has bei'u sii-zgestiHl t > the ( i (veniiueiit of India 
that di'^trict aud misUcal olb ‘crs would derive inui-h assistance 
inaniuiring apTmlicMl kii .wledi'e of the local s mi t iry con- 
ditions of their distrift -i if a ]>i‘rinaiieut record eoataanng such 
information as oa-i hr fiiruisii.-d ol tho sanitiry iiisto.-y of (vndi 
locality were kept up. An .itlcinpt has been mad-' to indicate 
in the ipiehtions );iveii iu the auiicxed p.ipor tuc kind of in- 
formati'in which Ys rcquircil, ami this iMformation might, ht* 
embodasi iu a record to be c.alled the “Village Sanitary In 
socotmii Book” by .v)inc litoraio revivient of th - \illagc, cither 
the hcae’innn, village, ac.countaiit, or any otlmr intelligent, 
person. It ha.s further been suggesD d th.it the.se ijimsUon. 
niigh*. bo ];rint,ed on eacli page of the book both iu hhigli.sb 
jiniT the vernacular of the district, a blank page being inserted 
afUn- ea -.h set of qiicstious for any .sutT,s‘>qiient renrirks whieb 
luiglit be made by ottie.er.s of tlie district st-iiV, including 
tahsildar-s, gazetted ofheers of the Police and Public Works 
Department, and oHiuiiils of the Sanitary and Medical De- 
partments visiting the village on tmiv. Thu book should 
ordinarily ho kei>t in the village as a loc.il record, and sent at 
the end of every quart a- to the Civil Surgeon in order that the 
information may ho uhstr.mted for permaiioat record in his 

:L Jn some Provinces a “ Village Note Bt>uk ” of a similar 

»1;3 Sanitary: Madras, 14S ; Bombay, 14‘.) ; Bongil, I-'jO , 
North- Westom rrovincos and Oudh, lol ; Punjab. I u, ; 
Central Provinces, 103 ; Burma, 1 dl ; Assam, l-)3 ; Co »rg, 
156; llaidorabad, 157. 
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nature is aln^afly nuantainod ^‘or mvenue purposes, and fho 
ruloptioTi of sutdi Ji book for iTifoniiatioti rojirardin^: saui- 
tary inattrr.s w'luld iu tbesi' Praviri(e.s bo a matter of no 
diffifulty. Tt iipjioars abn to tho Ooverrior- General iu Couindl 
that ihc sp<’”-p.stioTi eoiild bo easily carried out in other Pro- 
vinres. aii<l His K\'’elleney in Couneil thercdore desires Holt 
the experiment of intri.dueiiifr it sliould be tried. The 
Governor- General in Gouneil will leave it to Loc-al Govern- 
ments ;irid Administratio is 1o nviko any ad»litions or altera- 
tioTis ■nbicb niav be eon-iJered noeessary or desirab'o in the 
questions to bo put. 

1. 'J’be tiovei txn -Genevul in (^)ur.eil desin s tbat the system 
abwve doMoIbed slnmld be »• miiFied for the present to .selected 
villayes. It seems to His l^xeelleney iu Conned es-en*ial for 
the pntprr workiny of t!>e .scbi rrie that vtHayes and areas 
selected should he yron] cd end inurki'd oil in the di-^tiiot or 
Thana maps. They are already so giouped for the purpose of 
lurnishini? infonnaiion reymdiny cholera but the etistiny 
yroups will probably be found to b-o too larire for th<* present 
jmrpose, and it mav be desira'ole to reduce tlum to H) or 1.5 
villaycs at most. The system miyht at fir-t be in'r<idneci in 
the chief viliaye of each Mti>dl uroup and yradiiallv * xtended 
so as eventually to einbr.ni e all the \i!l,i 'es in the yroup. 

5. I am to request that the proyio'-s nu dein the preparation 
and maintcniiuce of sm h e. vilbiye .sni,ir.i-y record mtlie Madras 
Presidency, tho Br nih iy Prosidem v, Iteuyal. eta , etc., may 
be duly notit ed in tho Annual Sanilaty lb ports. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your mo.^t obedient servant, J. P, IIfwiitt, 

(tji'ii. iSttnUii / t<> tho (htt K'Uiintit «f Indm. 

Tho points to be dwelt on Irrl* II v iu the “ VTlbiyr? yaultavy 
Inspection Ho(»ic,” shoeld Include the fellovviny 
1. Name of vilbme and jraiyaua, wif^ tlie name of tho person 
by whom iuforniation vvas ^applied. 

‘h Position with regard to nriiu louds, railways, pilgiim 
routes, etc. 

?>. Conformation of site and b caldy 

-t. Character of the soil and its tendency to retain moi.sture or 
otherwise : state (rf imtuml dr.sinaye. 

Ts there atyv attempt at aL.'ifb i.il drai-iayo y 

Is there any ol)>traetioTi to dr linage by lo.ids, riilwavs, 
embankraents or other works <..n ilrainayc or by tho 
silting np of rivr'rs or I hah 

Spring level of village laiid*^ .a hut, dry and mon.soou 
moiitlns 

Po'ilion of buriiil grounds and eivniaOion ybats as 
reg:>rds villHges and stre.ini.*^. 

t). Area, immoer of liouse-. tlieir oou'^*) uction. ;pr.inccin« nt 
in groups or street'., ^auit<;ry <K»:ublloiis of iinni'Mii'it** 
.Mirrounding.s of ea< h lamse or gionp of Icu-cs; .vit«^ 
crowding. Are tin* ilwel-iiigs g< im v.'.iJy crowded o»’ 
otherwise ? 

fi. Population, its principal » /istes ; tiades atidoccupatioi’s of 
tho inli'ibitanls. 

Partii'ulais ah tn migration. 

7. Food sub-tauets, their source of supply and degree of 

abundance. 

8. Water-supply : prim ipal sources. 

If from weil.s : — 

How many are there ? What are He ir re'^poetivo 
depths and Avliat is tlio dihtam u Ix-lween surface of 
giound and tho surface of w atcrinthc hot \vf ather'r How 
are they protected from suiface iinpinitiiFs'r Areiliey 
of masonry or not i" Are any srst a.^ido for particular 
castes ? 

If from tanks : — 

How many are iherc'r What aic their rcsjiectivo 
sizes V Are they ])r>te<‘tcd fr -m fouling by men, as by 
washing, eto.. and by eattlo? Are any set apart for 
the use of iiarticular castes ? 

If from rivers or streams 

la the stream polluted from any rauso sucli as impure 
surface drainage, or t^ade,^ and manufactiire.s, such .ts 
tanning, dyeing, etc., before it readies the village or 
during the passage by the village ? 

The neighbourliood of burial or burning places to' 
drinking water should bo noted. 

Are the wells or tanks set apart for di inking purposes 

X periodically cleaned. If so at what intorv .d.s ? The 
date on which each cleaning jictiially takes place .•^hould 
be noted. 


9 . I.s any plncc, or are any places, set aside for answering 
the calls of nature ? 

If so. what is the pcsition of such a place or p^acce with 
rogsrdto; 

The prevailing w'inds, natural drainage of fho country 
the wells and tanks and tho dwellings of tho inhabi- 
tants? Is tho site systemntieally cultivated? Is »ny 
system of eon.«>erv.inev' carrioii out ? If so def-cribo it. 
How is heUKO refuse disposed of ? 

10. Ar^ there many cuttle or doTnestic animals kept in the 

villugc? IIow' are they stalled or penned? Is nianuio 
stored in thi' village in any quantity ? If stored outside 
the village, wheie is it. keiit ? Is anyplace sen apart 
for the slaughter of animals by butchers, or for cliamars 
to skill or cut up uiiimals ; and, if so, at what distance 
from f ke village V 

Notes ot epnlemics iimong cattle should bo recorded. 

11. Are any religious fairs (melus) held iu the village ? If 80 . 

;ire. they largely attended and by what claa.-t>suf people? 
When ale the market (Jays? 

What IS the average attoadaiico at religions fairs and 
markets ? 

12. Are mairiage proces: ions frequent? Are they largely 

attended ? 

1.3. The hvidhs and de iths should he noted. 

How ire tlm dead dispiFScd of? Is crcniRtion 
thoroughly curried out? Wlnt becomes (d’ Hu* ashes ? 
Are (b'.id MusNulmaus buried in a special ci-Mudery ? 
Are anv buii' d in ( (mipounds or within munit'^pal or 
village limils ? How ar? tho bodies of d“sd < bildreu 
disposed td“; How are pct>ons dead of (-malipox and 
eb.oler.a d’sp'xed of ? Is vucciuatiou popular among tho 
inhabitants? 

Notes of epidemics among human beings should be 
recoidod. , . • n 

H. Meieorologicnl ])h*'nomeu(i, such as exceptional .ramfail, 
iloods or unusual change of temperature should be 
desi ri 1 ed . 

l.j. Other un'isiisl p'lenomemi, such a.s Hoods, drought, 
scarcity or tamniH, i-houdl also be noted. 


EOBEKT IIROWNLXG’S H0KM8.* 


Smith, Eldor atid ("o. havo do^erv^d well of 
tho vvorM iu giving to it, in a compact ioriu, aud at 
a luodoratc price, a coriiploto oditioii of Mr. Brown- 
'iig’e ond poems from Vaiilino (1^33) to- 

AsoLiudo f 1339). To 6ny that the editor of iiiewe 
boautifid volumes is Mr. Augustine Birroll is to add 
M sure giAiirautee th.iL the editor s dutu s have hecu/ 
dihdmrged with taste, discretion, oruditiou, ami 
hiiiuoiir withai. Mr. Hirrell ovplains that his editiou 
makes no pretence to bo critierJ. Obnouro aud diffi- 
cult piassagos are loft to bo explained by a careful 
study of the context; beauties or defects of com- 
position are not discussed ; corrupt passages are not 
emeiidod — for no passjiges aro corritpt. ‘‘All that 
has boon done is to prefix (within square brackets) 
to aomo of the plays and poems a few lines explana- 
tory of the characters and events depicted and 
described, and to explain in the margin of the 
volume*', the lucauing of such words as might, if left 
unexplained, momentarily arrest tho understanding 
of tho reader.” Each volume contains as frontispiece a 
portrait of the poet — one dated 1835, the other 1881. 
An excellent addition to the second volumo is a chrono- 
logic.il list of the poems and plays. Type, pmiting, 
paper, and binding are all admirable. The eff ecjt of 
this edition will no doubt be greatly to extend the 
circle of Mr. Browning’s regular readers. 


^ ‘‘ThoTtyticul Workri of Robert Browning.” With P(»- 
lits. In two volumes. (LtMidoo: Smith, -Elder, and Co. 189Gw)i 
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NOTICES. 

TO CONTRIBUTOES. 

Tlio Editor of iNDia. ounnot Uold biiat*elf -responsible in any 
<5ase for the return of MS. Ho will, however, always be 
glud to consider any contnlmtiona which may be submit1.t'(i 
to him ; ai d when postage stamps are endowed every effort 
will be made to retiini rejected contributions promptly. — 
Address : Ecat<jr of iiiniA’, 84 and 85, Paiacm Chamdkbh, 
WKSTSiiNaTKn, London, S. SV. 

TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

The annual subHcription to Inuia (post fiv?e) is six shillings 
for England aiul six rupcos for India. Subscriptions 
are payable in advance. Ri rnittanccs, or cominnnie.atioiiH 
relating to subscriptions or to any other matter of businci-s 
oonuee.Wl with India, should in all oukcm bo sent to tb.o 
Manager of Ini:ia, 84 aud Palack Ckaxbees, Wrax- 
JCINSTKH, London, S.AV. 

Cheques and Pr»st-(>ff!ee orders should lie made payable to 
Mr. W. Douglas Hall. 

Copies of India can be oblaivcl from the < Iffiees of tbo Paper ; 
trom Mr. KlUoU, Slock, I'ATEBNoe'j KB How. London, E.C. ; 
from Messrs. D. igbion. B**!) and Co., M'iuniti Stbeet, 
Oambridok ; and to order at any Railway BookstalJ. 

TO ADVERTISERS. 

India presents unique ud.”Ki1aa"v<H as an advertising medium. 
All ecu) rn (mica Hons .h to juU’ortisernents should b<- sent to 
the .\'lvertiMetiicnt Menagir of India, 84 and SO, Palack 
G»I4M’'!:avS, V/K“mTNt;TKit, Lo.n'oon, S.W., wiiO will, on ap- 
plication, forward lislsof cliargos. 


INI) I A. 

L O N D O IS , I> E C E AT li K U, I 8 a 0. 


TlilC EXl’KOTKi) FAMLNK. 


Tdk which tho tolegrjiph has hoc a hriDgia^^ 

I'roMi Tni’iia during tlio past seven ur eight week.3 hus 
steadily becuiuo nioni and luoro grave. Plirly in 
October wo learned Duit widespread searcity wan 
probable in the runj ib and certain dintricts of the 
ISortli-AVest ProvinceM, that tho prices uf food and 
grains had ri'^on enoriuouj'ly, aud tluit grain liuta 
had occurred and wore likely to be renewed on a 
larger scale. It was pointed out that distress w.is 
for the moment limited well-doducd localities, but 
that if no rain fell before Xovornber an enormous 
area would probably bo alloctod by the failure of tho 
cold weather an<l spring crops. In the middle of 
Oeinbor tolerably full reports w'ero received of a 
mooting’ of the IjcgiBlsitivo Council at which the 
Viceroy and Mr. Woodburn, tho moniber in chargo 
of tho flovenuo and Agricultural llepartmoiit, 
frankly discussed the prospect of “severe scarcity’' 
over the* large area that w^as so grievously stricken 
eighteen 3’oars ago. Two daj's later w’e read that 
ruin was “ now iniiirobable,” and that fatuiuo Lord 
Elgin had used the dr(uidod word— was inevitable 
unless sulhciont rain fell within the affected area. 


Since then there has hoon no really reassuring news, 
but official telegrams, w’hile they have defined the 
threatened districts and recorded tho absence of rain, 
have also announced the opening of test relief w’oi kh, 
and the various otlier measures wdiich have been, or 
are being, taken bv ihe authorities to mitigate tho 
consecpiences of a cahirnity recognised as imminent. 
Need it be said that tliis grave nows hac; attracted 
attention and excited sympath}^ throughout the 
United Kingdom? Tho danger of famine, like the 
re-impoaition of tlie cotton duties, or a trans-frontier 
campaign, di.spels for a moment the characteristic 
9 ,pathy of the British public towards India. News- 
papers which on niucf 3 "-Tiino days out of every 
hundred complacently ignnve tho existence of British 
India, siahlcid)" liecome alive to the opportunity, the 
concise cyclopu’dia is taken from its shelf, and the 
index to tho report of the Famine (commission is 
ha**^!^’ scanned. ^Die advantage of these occMsional 
researches is not to ho douied. But while nothing 
could be more admirahlo than tlie sympathy which 
is invariably exprc'-sed, it must be admitted that the 
writers do not fur tho most part pndio very far below 
the fsurface. The usu il observations Tiicy be 
summarised in a few sentence'i. Thr;y are (i) that 
tho (jovernment of India cml all British rcMidents in 
India are seen at their best in coping \vith iemino; (iij 
that everything th«t can be done will be done; and 
(iii) that tho outlook is less grave than it was in the 
’seveutioH because wiiilo irrigation works will now 
aid tho production, and railways and roads tho 
distribution, of food, the stricken areas will also be 
able to di’ifw upon hitherto unknown sources of 
external 8 uppl 3 n 

There is no need to dwell upon these excellent, if 
Konnuviiat threadb.irc, remarks. Tt is more iin- 
j'.orraiil to ask v\liellier, after all, they are i[uito the 
last word on the subject. Ni)body wlio knows aii}’- 
thing of Indian opinion can think that tiny are. I^ot 
us atkuowlodge at once the uuilllos.s temper or the 
speech delivered by t.ho Vieoro;/ on October I5th. 
“If,” he said, “I niay spoak from my own fooling 
“in ilio matter, tbere is not a man who would nut 
“ strain liis utmost to prevent tlie h.ss of a single 
“llb^.” AVe take thiiso ■vvord.s as me iTiii'.g that life 
is to b'j saved at any cost, and ihat nobrxly i.s to bo 
allowed to starve. That is a policy which deserves, 
ns it will receive, tho approval aud support of every 
humane min and w(>man. It is tho policy which 
was followed in Bohar in 1871. But wo must not 
disguise from ourselves thc^ fact that another system 
was unfortunately adopted a few years later in 
Madras, and that there wa.s a lamentable loss of life 
— a loss much greater, in all probability, than the 
authoritative records were able to state. Tho policy 
of 1874, if it is pursued, wdll undoubtedly cost a 
large sum. Besides the actual outlay for relief, there 
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must be— indood, there have already been — suspen- 
sions and remissions of land revenue on a large 
scale. In dealing with an Indian famine, as every 
competent observer admits, political economy has to 
be banished to Saturn. There must be no scruple 
about interfering with private enterprise, and no 
idea that a demand is sure to create a supply. The 
Government must take the business into its own 
hands. There is one thing which it ought not to do 
— and that is to prohibit the export of grain. 8o 
long ago as October 1 1th it was stated that appeals 
were being made to the Government to take this 
course. But to such appeals the Goverriiuent, if it 
is well advised, will turn a deaf ear. AVe have, how- 
ever, a definite suggestion to offer, which Lord 
Elgin’s emphatic and sympathetic words oncourago 
us to offer with the greater confidence. In the 
Budget for 1891, as will he seen from another page, 
the regular grant to ihe Famine Insurance Fund 
was, in spito of the pledges given when the Lund 
was inanguratod, wholly suspended for the time 
being. In the same Budget, by a (nirious and un- 
pleasant coincidence, a large sum was set apart as 
“exchange compensation allowance” for European 
officials in the Government of India, Now, as tho 
stress of the expected famine will, under existing 
circumstances, fall upon the Indians themselves, and 
will not touch tho higher officials, it is, we think, a 
reasonable suggestion that the grant of exchange 
compensation should, at least temporarily, he stopped. 
If tliis suggestion he acted upon, tho GovernmcTit 
will have more money to devote to saving life, and 
tho official classes in India, without exactly “ strain- 
“ing their utmost,” will hear a .share of tlm hurden. 
Even so, tho hurden imposed by the famine upon tho 
taxpayers will ho very giievous, and India will have 
abundant causo to regrot the policy which diverted 
tho Famine Insurance Fund to scientific frontiers and 
Chitral expeditions. 

Lord George Hamilton’s speech, which is reported 
elsewhere, and which seems to have attracted an 
audionco nearly as largo as an Indian Budget 
audience in the House of Commons, LoiitaiDod an 
unusual numher of small inaccuracies. But it 
descrihel clearly enough the existing organisation 
for dealing with famine, and it paid a compliment to 
Lord Elgin for which tho appropriator of Chitral will 
no doubt he suitably grateful. What neither Lord 
George Ilamilton nor Lord Elgin has explained is 
how it comes about that so many millions of British 
subjects in India are at this time of day so readily 
liable to the dangers of scandty. Mr. A. O. Hume, 
in an article which we print elsewhere, does not 
hesitate to lay some portion, at any rate, of the- 
responsihility at the door of the system, as distin- 
guished from the individual administrators, of gov- 
ernment in India. Mr. Dadahhai Naoroji holds tho 


same opinion, and fortifies it with statistics showing, 
in tho words of Lord Salisbury, liow much of the 
revenue is annually exported from India without a 
direct equivalent. Tiie conteution is not new. It 
was urged by Mr. John Bright forty years ago in 
these words : — 

“T miisl Nuy it is my belief that if n •‘^ iintry be found 
possessing a most fertile soil, and eapiible of berring e\er\ 
vavielyof production, .ind that iiotwitliNi :inding, the people ar • 
in a state of oxtrome destiiidioTi and Miib ring, the elniTUJt'S 'ir** 
there is some fundnnientul error in tlie government of that 
country.” 

Upon this grave indictment wo may, Jit this particular 
moment, forbear to dwell. Ilut amid all the well- 
deserved eulogies of tho Famine Code, tt may not he 
amiss to hear in mind Mr. Dadahhai Naoroji'a obser- 
vations — that it is the extreme poverty of the mar-s 
of the Indian people which constitutes the danger of 
famine ; that this poverty exists side b 3 ^ side with n 
particular system of giivernment : and that the 
Famine Itisiiranco Fund, even when it is not dis- 
bursed upon alien proji'cts, simply’ iimans that 
poor are taxed to prevent starvation. As Mr. Naorcji 
says : — 

“J appi-.il to any fair-minded Tiriton ; support** that tla- 
FrcTKih bccainc the rulers of this eoantry, <»eoupied every olMie 
of benefit, drove .away your (rladstones and your Salisbury-' 
into oblivion and poverty, allowed you no voice' in controiliu^ 
expenditure, took away euonnoiis mms of money in the nami 
of Services, and further, by tuc.sjus of tlc'M. same funds intro- 
duced Jis Capital, took away other ononuou*, sums as profits-- 
how long would it take to jmpoverisli Kiigland ‘r ” 

That is ji (piostion which will lomaiu when the* 
present danger has hern, successfully mot. Mosii- 
time tlicre can ho nothing hut ])iiuse hu* tho energy 
and devotion of tho Government in India in dealing 
with the immediate cjisis. 


WANTED: ClIEOKS ON EXFENDLTGRE. 

Loud AVklby and his colloagvi^«, who are omiuiring 
into the administration and nmnagemont of Indian 
expenditure, have found it (MmvoniG'it to divide their 
subject- matter into tbreo main sections. Thef^^o they 
njimo respectively (i) financial machinery of th*" 
GovemmoDt. of India; (ii) progress of expenditure; 
and (iiij apportioTiment of expend itiire in which both 
Great Britain u/r) and India are interested. The 
evidence heard at tho thirty sittings which have so 
far been taken extends over all those sections. But 
we have reason to believe that it most nearly ap- 
proaches completone.si^ in tho fiist — that is, in the 
section relating to financial machinery. Tlie procla- 
mation appointing the Royal Commission expressly 
stated that any live or more of the Commissioners had 
“liberty to report” the proceedings “from time to 
“time” if they should judge it expedient so to do. 
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If this virtual iDvitntion to issue inUrini reports had 
been accepted, it is pretty certain that the first 
rejicrt would have dealt with liiianciiil machinery. 
It may be of interest., therefore, to look into the 
evidenco whi.'ih deals vlth this subject, and to see 
bow far, if at idl, it teiids to j;ive support to the 
demands put forward by educated opinion in India. 
Two preliminary rernaiks, however, nood to bo made, 
in the first plnro, it is to be noted that the evidence 
eomes, not from IndiaTin, bet from Etit^lisbmou, and 
not ])iovf.ly from Eti^jishninn, but from Enj^lishmon 
who huhl, or have held, liifi^h ofiice nielcr tlie iiritisli 
Ibnornmont In India. I’o look for help bom them is 
(iiiicb asi if, in this couatry, one «^h(mld a^k the perrea- 
•rieiit ofiioi'ils at tho Forei];’u Ofii :o or tiie V/ar Olli e 
l’t#r tlieir c.nidid opiiiif)n about popular aspirations, 
and about suj^t;estions for the improvement of tlieir 
own departmental nu'diods. Without lahonrin^^ the 
point, we mny at lea.st observe that any admissions 
made in such c;u?irters wonhl pos'-C'^s somerlilF^j^ more 
iban t.he ordiiutry sIj.fiu]i'.aTic,e of the tei'ias in which 
tlioy wore (’onclmd. li: Ou’ M}C(.rd jdaco it must bo ro- 
nr'inber* d tb.it tiio .»f niucjiiiicry is not tho 

^I’jestion with vvfii'*h tiiedepartiufut of finaiico, edu- 
(cited oplr.i' i' iti iiidif.. is chiefly conccDioil. In ether 
words, it is .jot denied tliat the Crovornmmit of India 
IS a t<tlei’ably efllc.lont liook-keepcr. Much, there- 
roru, of tlm evi<lonce of viiuess.-s like ►‘^ir lleiiry 
Walorficld, -Mr. iJ^topheu .lacoli, and >Str Edw'iu Collcii 
ummints to an (xphiaaiion, by way of preface, of 
methods v.diidi, tlum^di dicy maybe open to critici.sm 
in detail, raise ti(» lar^c i‘>su 03 of principle. 

On tlio oihor hand, iherc iJndoub:»uiy is one 
very impiottuTit 'jaesth'n r.tised in this sec’ioti — the 
qui-.stioii, Tiame]^, of jit>:iucial control. Hero is a 
<jiovernm^ Tit w hicli i :il * s a revenue of '•’omebii ii^j^ liku 
a thousand miliionsof rupees annually. Wdiat is tlio 
guarantee tliat this i(>v(-t;ue is wisely and economic- 
ally expended y Ij i'' ! Whdby ((i. 2909) [u-cseiitcd 
one aspect of this <|iio.stiou very clo.*rly : — 

“Sir David Durl)imr i.iCft' a t’riticbin, wnitli T iMul: .‘ill 

nttiroi’M ccimvctc’d Nvith tiiii'iK lal <li‘p.iriin<‘Tif s imi‘-t .illvw us ;i 
< vitioi.-im of u])i)lu*.'! I inn, niorudy, that jjtriri- 

iion is act i^ivcii by tiu. dcp.i^^Mucius ia India to uic Uaauclal 
<[u*‘siion. d'hey kurdly iip’'r"L'’:i'ro 'he gravity of it, und do 
iiot foiveus!, wliut. the fiiiiiMt i:tl orfor-l of tlic naMsaios ouAvhivh 
they aiv bi'Tit may ho. 9'hfil, of coui’he, is a defeat eonimoTi b* 
.ill G-ovorniiit'i\j,is. 'i’hp lif.uls of didVront deparhneiits voiy 
seldom tako a ^o*noral viow of the ollVctot tlieir administration. 
They are anxious to e,arrv out mca.sures Avhii-h they think 
important.” 

Precisely ; and unless some check is placed upon 
their competitivo enthusiasm ^hey will apond Tiioro 
mrincy than the taxpn^or c-an afford, and may also 
spend it upon objoe-ta wdiich lie does not desiro. 
"‘That,’^ Lord Wei by says, “is a defect common to 
“ all govornmeiits.” N<» doubt. But the question 
in each case is, how is the defc.ot remedied, and how 


is the taxpayer jirotected ? Or, is there to bo no 
remedy? Is the taxpayer to bo content if, while 
Eomohody also calls tho tuiio, he is permitted to pay 
tho pipor ? Eduealed Indians, who have read his- 
tory, and take an iiitoresc in politics, do not think so. 
Witness, for example, this passage from Mr. iSurciidra 
Nath Banerjoa’s I’rcsidontial address at the last 
session of the Indian National Congress: — 

“ Kngiihlnneii are (Mir fi Mi hers. At their feet, wo have h ariit 
tlajsj e»m.stitu1ioii:il prira iph-s Avhieh have uioulded tlio ^oveni- 
7ia*u<> (»f tho ( ivili‘- 'l a\mi].1, jp.kI wl.ich wo }iupi‘ wdll (MK* day 
bo iiuvjrporatfd in iho i.MVoniuiout of this eouiitry. Tf there is 
onn thiiif.f luf'vo tlian .mo’^lo r liidi ihis <_ ansi itutioniil liistary 
im]>rosstS u(k’ 1 i tlu' iii -kI (>t the road'-r, it is this : tha jealous 
solicitude v liicli tlw' lira^Hsh pta* 2 )!e shcsw at every stage of 
tlieir liist(.ry to ouMac to llulr re))rosont.il ivos, aud to t]u3in. 
alou.‘, tho f'di :iiid alu.,]!!''. i -nitrol o\er ihe fmanc .^ of the 
ooautry.” 

The chock u^'on the /eal of spending depariments in 
tho United Jviugdooi is, in Lord Vv^dby’s phrase, 
“ anticipation of tho iivilon of I'ariip.mcTit tliat is, 
Of tho reprcai3]ila!iv es of tlio taxpayers. Needless 
to say, there is in India no ehfck of tliis kind. T’^nder 
the prtiviaions vd tiio Ti.di.in Councils Ac^ iedoed, 
till) L“gIslativo Couucilri do now c.uitnia n le v iion- 
cnhial mombera who, co iMimo extent, reprcaout public, 
as diatinguishc'd fnau Jejiurtnient il. opinion. But 
they have no voti s. Tin y imiy iii'^cu.-ss tlio Budget. 
But thoj" cauikOi. divide ii['ou ir, nor move amend- 
uients to it. Tliey eun oidy make spcfchcs, and 
when thoy mak(3 them it is too luto for tliom to take 
clfcct. iSimiLirly, by tho -Vkil .^octlnn of the \ut for 
tho Bell or OovorEment of Indi.i (LSd8), tho Secretary 
<;f State is required to lay tho India aceounts and 
eHtifiiwvtes boforo Parliamoiit. But thi-re is no 
olfectivo discu'-sioii bocauso there i.s no olfoetivo 
rosolutioii. The FLui^o of ■ Cummons is merely iu- 
viLod to .say tiiat tho clu'tuid ac‘couut.s record the 
totals Avhicli they do in fact lecord. 

?Now, it is gTatiL;iug' i.j note tli-it luilhor ,Sir 
Aackh'imi (Mlviu, wiio was Einunco Miuist^-'r from 
ISf-.d to LShT, nor Sir David Buvbour, who vvas 
Eiuar.co Minisier U'oiu LS.S.S lo 189-1, is nitisfiod with 
thU state of atF.iirs. Sir David Barbour say-s, for 
example (^(L l,o.j;.5) : - 

“ 1 (a'rtaitily thiiik lhat Mini 'tuiTig is vpiy (l- ^iralilc which 
Would (•n'Ur .,1 gnsitir .ittdil.ioii bciug paid to l.uanc-ial coii- 
sidor.itlous in < i'u:a-\i'):i v, ith tlio (lovernmcut of hiilia.” 

Again ((b l,9;3f)) : 

“T tliiuk k wouLl 1)0 hotter for Jiulia, l-.dl.v all round, if 
nu'iv aiteutiou wck* ;-mv('u to tho finiiv.oia! ([iioMtion, and if wo 
wont more ^ low ly ill poriods of great appareut huaucial pros- 
perity.” 

•Sir Auckland Colvin ((i. 2,999) agrees with Sir 
David Barbour in this opinion. The Einauce 
Minister, ho I'Uys (U. 2,910) “ does not get sufficiont 
support.” ■ Examining Sir A. Colvin, Lord Welby 
said : — 

“Tho point of 8ir David harbour’s criticism, I think, 
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xuijfht bo put tlius : that in a country like India whore delicdts 
arc nm)ro daiigcroun than they wt)uld bo here, where new 
taxation is incTo diilieult ih.iti it would be here, the Govern- 
ment as a whole d<H\s not give siifluaent attention to what may 
be the liuancial results of meiisuYes which it adopts.” 
Whereupon Sir Auckland Colvin remarked : — 

I agree eutirc’ly to that ; and I vrould add to that, that in 
a country wl:crc the taxp.jycr is an alien, and is not able To 
make his voice directly heard, the need of giving clo.».e atten- 
tion to economy in administration ia greater than it would 
otherwise be.” 

It would 1)0 difficult to over-estimate the importance 
of this evidence. Those w’ho, where Indian adminis- 
tration is concerned, venturo to doubt whether all is 
for the best in the best of all poe-sible worlds are 
commonly denounced as fanatical partisrms and 
ignorant amateurs. Is 8ir Auckland Colvin a 
fanatical partisan V Is Sir David Barbour an 
ignorant amateur ? These experts who, taken 
together, filled the office of Finance Minister during 
the ton years l883-lH9d, agree in the opinion tliat 
the Government of India does not give sufficient 
attention to fl naucial considerations. It goes without 
saying that Lord Wolby and bis colleagues cannot 
ignore this important declaration. They aro bound, 
on the contrary, to address themselves to the task of 
discovering a remedy. Neither Sir A. Colvin nor 
Sir I). Barbour is prepared off-hand to put forward 
a definite eohemo to this end. But they make more 
than one valuable suggestion whicdi wo set out on 
another page. There has never been any doubt in 
the minds of edticuled Indians os to the broad linos 
upon which financial reform mu.st run. The dis- 
cussion upon the Budget, both in India and in 
Parliament, needs to bo converted from a farce into 
a reality. 


THE GliEEK LYEIO POETS.* 


“It happened to the people of Posidonia,** says 
Aristoxenus in “ Athenaeus,*’ “who were sometime 
“ Greeks, that they wore utterly barbarised, and 
“ became Tyrrhenians or Eomans, so tliat they 
“ changed their ]ariguag(5 and the rest oi their 
“ custom.s ; but they oven now still obstsrve one of the 
“ Hellenic f easts, in which, coming together, they 
“ call to memory their old names and customs, and 
“ having bewailed them to one another and wejit 
“ their fill of tears, they separate.” Wtmld it not be 
well, even in these latter day.s, to institute some 
such annual custom for the many amongst us “ who 
‘‘were sometime Greeks” and read Homer and 
Sophocles in their youth, but who have been “utterly 
“ barbarised” by the cares of this life since they bade 


‘ “Greek Tyrir; J*(;eis.” So]e<‘ted .'ifid translated by Francis 
Brooks, M.A., lecfmeriu clayticsat Gniver.sity College, Bristol. 
Louden : David Nutt. 


farewell to school or university ? To such a gather- 
ing might come not only those who loved the classics 
in iioyhood, for they perhaps form but a small 
fraction of the learners ; but some who like Bobert 
Herrick, in Stevenson’s “Ebb-Tide,” have found 
strange and unexpected consolation in a tattered 
classic, when they have turned to it in later life; 
and perchance, in softer mood, even the old Bugboiau 
who boasted the other day that lie could only 
remember of his stock of classics one line of Greek 
— a line of Homer that ho had written out six, 
hundred times ut the stern bidding of the now 
Arclibi.sbop of Canterbury. 

But rhero is, after all, a more excellent way tbaii 
the institution of a new Congregs for the display of 
iucfieclual remorse. It is possible for anyone who 
still retains a modicum of the Greek he leaint at 
school, to take Mr. Brooks's charming little volume 
and follow the selections Irom the Greek lyric 
poets with the aid of the accurate and litera 
rendering printed at the foot of each extract. 
Ho will nut repent his trouble. Ho will gain 
an introduction to a new world of poetry, for it is 
only a very exceptional boy who reads Greek lyrics 
at fccliool. And, in all probability, unless he has 
comploct-ly lost the power of enjoying poetry, he 
will bo astonished to find how much uioro vitally 
interesting Greek poetry is when ho couies back to 
it in mature life, than it seemed to bo In his school 
days. For youth, as Mr. Pater told us in “ Gaston 
“do Latour,” even studious youth, is “of listless 
“ humour among books that certainly stirred tlie 
“ Xiast,” and only “makes a docile act of faith 
“ legarding the witchery of Yirgil.” Hero and 
there, no doubt, a boy or girl feels the full charm of 
a mugical lino or a romantic story, even in a dead 
language. But most of us need more experience of 
life beioro we can either appreciate tho abiding 
interest of the poet’s themes, or reconstruct for 
oursolvos in any measure tho vanished ^last, with its 
likeness to or dilforeuces from tho jiresent. 

In the case of tiio Greek lyric poets the amount of 
“ reconstruction ” to bo done is, of course, specially 
large; for tlioy only survive to us in fragments. To 
one class of these lemaius, thoso whose authorshix) ia 
quite uncertain, editors have given tho pathetic name 
of Fragmentd Ad€sx>‘^t^‘j “ unowned fragments.” The 
day may yet come for the fragments to be restored 
to their context, and for tlio forgotten author to 
receive a late immortality. The discovery of the 
famou.s Aristotelian jiapyrus and of jiart of the lost 
“Antiope” of Eurixhdes makes the possibility of 
recovering some of tfce vaniohed wealth of Greek 
lyric poetry something better than an idle dream. 
How groat the gain would bo to literature, if that 
possibility were to be realised, it is difficult to esti- 
mate. Tho ancients 8x)oke of Sap^jko in the same 
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breath with Homer ; Horace made the freest use of 
Alcaeus; and where a line or two of the original 
survive, enabling us to make the comparison, we are 
bound to confess the superiority of the Greek in 
power and passion, if not in perfection of form. But 
if we leave on one side the Epinician Odes of Pindar 
— quite possibly not bis best work, as the discovery 
of his other poems may some day prove to a delighted 
generation of scholars — almost the wliole of this 
wonderful poetry is lost to us. What remains has 
been chiefly preserved in the pages of old critics and 
grammarians, who quoted j)a 98 agos, not for their 
literary beauty, but because they illustrated a rule 
of syntax, a metrical canon, or some custom or legend. 
Unless, therefore, we are disposed to wait on the 
highly uncertain chance of the discovery of a papyrus 
of Sappho, we must bo content to take advantage of 
the patient labours of Bergk and bis predecessors, 
who, in Mr. J. A. Symonds’s expressive phrase, have 
sorted out from heaps of shot rubbish’’ these 
** fragments of extinguished stars.” After all, the 
stars are not really extinguished ; only fragments of 
them are left, it is true, but they are fragments that 
burn and shine with imperishable lustre. 

Several kinds of reconstruction are open to the 
interested and intelligent reader. He may bestir 
his fanoy^ — as Mr. Frederick Tennyson tells us, in the 
preface to his “Isles of Greece,” he was moved to 
do by “ a weird little volume ” containing these same 
“ delicious fragments” — to imagine what the “full- 
orbed perfect compositions ” must have been. Or, 
if that be a task which only a poet should attempt, 
he may at least amuse himself by piecing together 
the character of an individual poet out of the linos 
that survive to witness for or against him. The 
greed of Aleman, with his unaffected delight in the 
season of the year “ when the world is in bloom and 
“ one cannot satisfy desire in eating ; ” the cynical 
roguery of Timocreoii, convicted of taking a bribe 
from the Persians and comforting himself with the 
reflection that other foxes, too, have lost their tails ; 
the pessimism of Bacchylides, crying out that “ not 
“to be born is best for mortals,” and finding his 
solace in “ the sweet tyranny of riotous cups ; the 
passion of “ violet- weaving, pure, soft-suiilicg 
Sappho; the aristocratic temper of Alcaeus, the 
hater of “low-born Pittacus ; ” the nobler strain in 
Simonides, who has seen splendid devotion, and sung 
of it worthily, and who yet looks in pity rather than 
in anger on the baseness to which the average man 
will yield under pressure of necessity— how vivid an 
appeal is made to us by the intense humanity of all 
these characteristics, good and bad alike ! Or, once 
more, our imaginary student may try to reconstruct 
the Greek world in which these poets lived, that 
early lyric age,” as it has been called, of which we 
seem to know so much less than of the Homeric 


age that preceded or of the Attic age that followed. 
We catch many glimpses of it in Herodotus, who 
often seems rather to belong to it than to the Afcdc 
age in which he wrote. But we have nothing more 
than glimpses, and it is allowed to us to draw our 
own inferences from tlie tone of these fragments. 
“Young light-hearted masters of the wave,” Mr. 
Matthew Arnold called the early Hellenes in a 
felicitous lino ; and there is evidence enough in 
these poems of light-heartedness, of love of the 
dance and wine and song. But there is evidenoa 
also of that melancholy which often alternates with 
light- hoartedness, and which is almost (^ually 
characteristic of the lI<dlenoB, from the Homeric 
Achilles downwards. Uglier characteristics, too, 
are apparent ; the wars and seditions of the time, 
its greed and cruelly, iis sudden reversals of fortune. 
Professor Mulialfy seems to think that their hospi- 
tality was the one redeeming feature of the Greeks 
of this period ; but we ought to remember that, if 
they were cruel, they were one degree less cruel than 
their barbariau neighbours. “ The barbarian muti- 
“ lates, ‘ impales, crucifies,” as Professor Freeman 
once said, “the Greek simply slays.” Lastly, if we 
do not wish to reconstruct at all (though wo shaH 
miss much if we refuse to exercise our imagination 
thus) there is still left to us the universal interest of 
poetical truth and beauty. The poet is neither of 
nor for one age, but of and for all time. Lines like 
these of Simonides have an abiding value and charm 
altogether independent of the particular occasion 
they celebrate ; 

“ Of those tlfat died iu Thermopylae glorious is tho forto« 
and fair tho doom; their grave is an .altar; for mourcing 
they have romerabranr.e, for lamentation praise. And «uok 
a winding-sheet neither decay nor all-conquering time shall 
make dim.’^ 

A word should bo said of the popular songs, which, 
to some readers will bo the most interesting portion 
of the volume. Here, of course, is the famous 
“Linus «ong,” and the charming “ Swallow Song,” 
in which Greek children greeted the approach of 
spring. Even at this day a “Swallow Song,” not 
unlike the old one, is sung, whether or no tho 
custom has descended through all the centuries. 
Here, too, is the “Mill Song,” with its gibe at 
Pittacus, the tyrant who ground Mityleno; and 
readers of Arnold Passow’s collection will remember 
that mill songs still exist in Greece, and that the 
grinding of the millslone is still associated with 
oppression. There are also tantalising glimpses 
children’s games. One— “ I will hunt a brazen fly,” 
with the response, “You will hunt but you will not 

oatch ” was a sort of blind man’s buff. Another, 

evidently a “ ring” game, asks in a simple haunting 
melody, “ Where are my roses, where are my violets, 
“where is my pretty parsley?” and receives the 
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answer, “ Here are the roses, hero are the violets, 
‘*hero is tho pretty parsley.” In a third, described 
by Pollux, a girl, called the Tortoise, sat in tho 
centre of a ring of girls, who ran round her asking 
questions. This was their dialogue (A prose ver- 
sion necessarily loses so much of the charm, that for 
onoo w’o desert, l^fr. Brooks in favour of a metrical 
rendering) : — 

Tortoise, what are you doing'r’ 

A\%’avin<^ wool from fleeces of Milotus. 

Torloise, Tortoise, how did yOur son die ? 

FrMHi white liorsi's he loajjt iuto oi;eau.” 

The last lino has puzzled the scholars. Some see in 
the “white horses” a. poetical iiamo for the breakers. 
l)e Fou([ui«'re finds iu this song “tho wail of the 
“bereaved uiotiiors dwelling on tho coasts of Asia 
“!Minor wdiose sons perialied in the defeat at Sala- 
“inis”! After such sort is tlie wisdom of cum- 
montators. 

We luive been told lately that Mr. William Morris 
worked at his verso translation of tlio Odyssey with 
a prose veu’sion “ frankly ” open before him. Now 
that at hist tho fr!igiiirnf.s of the Greek lyric poets 
have l)een made accirssible in English, it only 
remains for a poet “i'rarkly ” to exploit iMr. Brooks. 

OUK LONDON LETTEIl. 


What, wo wonder, is the meaning of tho numerous 
paragraphs aud articb s irhich are cropping up in all 
sorts of odd quarters about Tibet? . One day it is 
Captain Weilby'a oxpednion — the next it is Tibetan 
trade. Are we to infer tliat Tibet is to be the scene 
oL the “ forward ” frond er party’s next operations ? 
At any rate, it m.iy bo well to keep an eye upon tho 
straw.-^ whi(di proverbially show tho direction of tho 
wind. 

We take tlie following extract fr m Lird Salis- 
bury’s speech at tho Guildliall Banquet 'November 
9th) 

“AVith r<>pr- t t) Kn -ia, T whindd riot Ii.ivc V4*uiurcd to 
make any (1< tltiii'* oli^; t ' tr'uiis hut for ttio ovlr.jr rditrirv ,stah- 
ments whicli lifivc • nil in (Icrmoiyon }ij*]>;irontly 
the vouct'cT f)f, f iriijv .1 ly 'sitliMut four, ibn 
that the latter part tins fcn: ii ry iias produced, i he.‘-itHto to 
make any oh'i.-rv.iti I’l mi) ,.i ■.tatcinerits coming from sirdi a 
source, hnt J do ivxcrvf t; <- liirht to demur .-ilwOnh-iy to tin; 
as.sumptivm on wdiich he .spp-urs to go — that then is a ])frm;i- 
iiont, iiefxv'SMry .'m» (> I veen Russia ami tlrcat Tfrituin. 

(Hear, hear.) f k;i<t\v <»i‘ no ant igoniNm. 1 know of no 
cause that would give rive to it, and tho interests of the two 
eountrus d(i not Hcern to me Uk *ly to cross iu any important 
matter so as to cauMc h j- h n flivergcnce as he appears t(» 
assum-^. (Cheers.) along from the Foreign Cilice point «>f 
view, I regret to say that ue have disetis.sioiiH with all Powoth, 
but the dmciissions we \vi»h Russia are by no means the 

mo.st, voluminous-- T should alniost say that they are the most 
concise of all in which wo are ongag'od. (Cheers ) It is, there- 
fore, T fhlnk, a superstition of an autiquatoi diplo:jincy that 
there is any iiecuKsary anUgonism between Russia and Great 
Britain. (Ilear, hoar.) ’* 

Tho paflsago may be commended to tho careful atten- 
tion of the “forward ” frontier school. 

Later, proposing tho health of the Lord Mayor, 


Mr. Alderman Eaudel-Phillips, Lord Salisbury 
said : - - 

“ I rise to propose a grateful toast of tho.so who have dined 
well to tho hosts who }iav(' entertained them. I rise to proposo 
the health of the Jjord Mayor and Sheriffs who are our hosts. 
But in this <‘.ase I am permitted to add a special reason why I 
am gi ld to liave the honour of proposing tho health of the 
Lord Mayor. In his euse, as you are aware, tho dignity is 
hereditary. (Cheers.) Thirty years ago, when* 1 lirst held 
Cahinet oflico and was Scerelary of State for India, I was (!on- 
fronted with the terrible problem of an Indian famine. The 
diftieulties, of course, iu the main lay wllh those who wore in 
India. But a considerable portion fell upon us at homo ; and 
then I found tho wisest eounselloi*, and the most «tarefuLund 
zealous a.ssistaiit, iu tho father of my right hon, friend tho 
Lord Alayor. who was then Jau'd Ma^yor of London. (Cheers.) 

I shall never forgi't the kindness, counsel, aud assistance 
which he gave me, avIk ii, souu'what young and somewhat un- 
(‘\pi‘el<'dly, I was eonfriuilcd with that teiTil)l(> dillieulty. 
And it is a. matter of no small pleasure to mo tliat I am here 
to propose the health of his distingui.slied son, who, i liave no 
doubt, will adorn, liis father ilid, the higli oflice which ho 
has been calhd upon to till. (Cheers.)” 

Jjorcl George TTaiiiiltoii, referring at Acton ou 
November llth to Lord tSfilisbury’-s speech, said: — 

*‘Tho speei’h of Lord Salishmy he res’ardcd, h]>''akiTig now, 

not as a Mitnster, hut as a private* clli/t'ii, as ejiilaently satis- 
factory lie listened to no part of it with greater assent than 
the statement that there w'as no irr«’eorieil:Pde quarrel between 
this country and Biissia. lii bis view Russia was one of tho 
<*oiintri<*s between which and Fngl'iml tiicre W/is no national 
antipathy, no industrial rivalry, .and no colonial eonqietition.” 

TltPso remarks of Lord SaliKsbury’s and Lord George 
♦Hamilton’s, roKd iu conjunction with the news that 
Iviissian wheat is being imported into the Indian 
districts which arc now threatoued with fainino, are 
distinctly interesting. 

In contrast with liord Salisbury’s and Lord George 
Hamilton’s remarks, we may cite the following 
ch iruoloristic Note from tho JSL Janiea's Gazette of 
Novombor 20 th : — 

“ Jt may seem ungracious to commorit suspiciously on tho 
Russian subscription for tho relief of tho famine in ludi i. But 
the opining of a fund in St. Petoi’shurg, under tlio auspiee.s of 
tlie Ministry of Finam-c, e uitrasts r.iihrr remarkably with the 
way in whicli the Lord .Mayor hangs hii-lv in London. Tho 
‘ nasty ’ comment of the Jhilin Press to the elfecfc that “ Great, 
Britain mu.st .v<i*eiii to the natives of India to ho impotent and to 
be so]i« il,ing aid iroTu Russia,” is ono wliioh may have a sub- 
stiMtiim of triPli. 'IMic moT-al eflectof tho starting of a Russian 
P’und, while ^hfT .1 is no Fiiglish Fund, can hardly heii) lioing 
]>ad : and if things go s ) far .as the distritmtiou of tho money by 
Russian agents the etfeet will be oven worse. Wf* do not quite 
understand tho attitude of the Indi.'in (rovernmeiit and the 
India. Oflice in this matter. So far as Russia is concerned, 
humanity apart, this attention India combines a moral 
demonstration with the acquisition of a fine now market for 
Russian grain. But in tho peculiar lel.itioiis in which India 
stands to tho Britisli and tho R-ussian Fanpiros, it is hardly 
necessary to accentuate, us a matter of charity, v’hat in fact 
should bo merely a good piece of business.” 

Tho JameH^a on tho subject of “charity” is 
distinctly good. 

liOrd Tleay has accepted the presidency of the East 
India Association. 

Sir Charles Elliott has not yet become a member 
of the India Council, but ho has been co-opted to the 
London School Board. “ The Board have,” in the 
opinion of a witty observer, “secured the ftervice.s of 
a man quite as competent as Sir Richard Temple, 
who threatens to become the most voluminouH author 
of the age, now that ho is released from rarliament, 
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and quite as indefatigahly laborious.” Sir Charles 
Elliott is chiefly known as the enemy of trial by jury 
and the champion of trial by executive oflioers. if 
he is consistent, he will now propose that school 
attendance oflioers under the London School Board 
shall decide the cases upon which they report. 

The Queen has been pleased to approve the 
appointment of Mr. William Mackworth Young, 
O.S.I., of the Indian Civil Service, as Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab in succession to Sir Dennis 
Fitzpatrick, whose tenure of ollice expires in March 
next. 

Mr. Mackworth Young, who is thus nominated 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Ihinjab, has been in the 
Indian Civil Service for thirty -three years. He was 
educated at Eton and at JOng’s College, Cambridge. 
He is thoroughly familiar with the Punjab, lor 
there he held his first appointment as an Assistant 
Commissioner. From having been at one time 
Secretary to the Financial Commissioner, he came to 
bo the Financial Oomniissioner himself; and having 
once boon Secretary to the Government of the 
Punjab, ho has now come to bo the Lieutenant 
Governor nominate. In the meantime he lias held 
high oflioe. He has been Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India in the Home Department, and ho has 
been Chief Commissioner of Coorg. He presided 
over the Indian Hemp Drugs Commission. His 
salary as Tjieutenaut Governor of the Punjab will ho 
100,000 rupees per annum — a sum that at the 
nominal value of the rupee would be £10,000. At 
its present exchange value in England it would be 
about £6,000 — and not a bad “ living wage ” either, 
in these days of impending famine. 

Professor Murison, who is well known to readers 
of India, is to be cordially congratulated upon having 
come within fifteen votes of defeating the Alar<iuis 
of lliinlly in the contest for the Ijt>rd Jiectorship of 
the University of Aberdeen. ^riiat is the sort of 
result whicli suggests a slightly difforont result next 
time. 

Commenting on the olcctfon, the J)aihj Xcics 
wrote : — 

“ This is the tliirrl in the serins of Keetorial rontests, Avliich 
aro pen-uliiir 1o Seotliiiul, utuI wliu-li nifonl iuu< li ]>l*';isural)ln 
excitement to the umleignulujiin populathiu Ui:if .-nicient 
kingdom. As usual, the Liberals have iu all three e;is(.*s got 
the worst of it. Mr. Charaberluin beat Mr. Birrell at (xlasgow, 
Jjord Balfour boat Mr. IfalduM' at llibuburgh, and now IVo- 
fessor Miirisoii has bp<'ii deb iited^ut Abi^rdeeu. \Vh;it. may bo 
herd lluutly’s qualifications f«)r acadoiiiic oflioe we must admit 
that wo arts iinablo oven to oonjoeture. Mr. Murison is a mau 
of ability and distinctiim, au oniiiment of Fniversity (j>dle£,'e, 
London, who should, in the opinion of many Aberdonians, 
have smsceeded Mr. lluiitcr as mom her for North Abcrdeoii. 
He may hojjo to be Lord'Keetor next year.” 

The Aberdeen system of electing a Lord Kector is 
a curiosity of voting. It iw a relic of the medimval 
system of Paris — long since abandoned by the 
Parisians themselves, and greatly modified by the 
other Scotch universities. I'or the purposes of voting 
all the undergraduates are ilivided into four Nations, 
this, of course, being a meaningless remnant of the 
mediioval system by which the students of different 
nationalities elected as chairman a Hector to dtfend 
their rights against civic interference. There are 


four Nations at Aberdeen. Mar, Buchan, and Moray 
represent students born north of the Grampians. 
Angus stands for the rest of the world I On the 
voting day each Nation is locked up in a room by it- 
self. But the students at Aberdeen do not give a 
direct vote for the liectorial candidates. They vote 
for a student who represents them, called the IVo- 
curator. After the recording of the votes (which are 
given orally) the “ 1 Vjcurators ” meet in another 
room, and the successful candidate is he who has a 
majority of Nations. If the Nations are 0 (]uall 3 ^ 
divided the winner is ho who has the numerical 
majority of votes. 

A prominent London Unitarian Afinistor, the Hev. 
.Tames Harwood, of Effra Huatl Ohurcb, Brixtou, is 
travelling to India in the “Bombay ” as the represen- 
tative of the Britisli and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion. Mr. TEarwood will, wo understand, journey 
from Bombay to the North-AVest, and liopes to be iu 
Calcutta for the meetings of tlie National Congress 
at the end of Docomber. From thence he proposes 
to move southwards to Madras, and may visit Ceylon 
before his return to this country a few months lienco. 
His work in India will bo in sympathy with the 
Bralimo Samaj — on parallel, but not identical, 
linos. 

AVith the object of protesting against the State 
regulation of vice a national conference was hold at 
Birmingham on November 13th, Sir JamOvS Stansfeld 
presiding. Tho (diainnan saiti that years ago the 
(Amtagious Diseases Acts were d(mounebd as irreli- 
gious, cruel, and unjust to women, demoralising to 
men, and unconstitutional in the highest degree. In 
1886 the repeal of these Acts was c-arriod without an 
adverse vote, and they now protected against any re- 
establishment of them. A (joinuiittco had been, or 
was being, appoinUd by tho Secretary of State for 
India to ic quire into this question. There was evi- 
dence that a renewal uf tiio Acts was being sought, 
and he hojied that tluMr protest iniglit Imvo weight 
in the proper quarter. On tie- pr< qiositiou of ATr. M. 
AIVLaroii (Ijomlou), Sv^coiidi'd by xUrs. Tanner (Bristol), 
a resolution was adopted condemning tho S'ato regu- 
lation of vice, and pm' csting against tlio eibnts being 
made to induce tho Government to establish in this 
country, India, or any part, of the Enqdre, a sjsletu 
antagonistic to tho mural and religious ctmvicfcions of 
the people of the cuuiitry. In tho evening a public 
nioeting was lidd at tho Midland Instituto, Air. 
George Dix .n, M.P., in the chair, when resolutions 
in conformity with that j^assed at tho morning con- 
ference W(5re adopted. 

The powerful mind of Lord Harris, formerly 
Governor of B.imbay, and now a Lord-in-waiting to 
the (lueen, has, the Jkith/ Xewa fears, received a 
severe shock. As he told the Ihimrose League at 
Hochdale, tho case for Protection is one which he 
finds it more and mure diliicult to answer. One 
difficulty in l^ord 11 arris’s way is that he does not 
seem to understand what Protection means. 

TTo W. 1 H not,” ho .said, ” going to indulge in discussion of 
the subject, beyoud poinlmg otit that it was absurd to suppose 
any country could loiego for ever that method of raising 
rtivenue.” 

Protection is not a method of raising revenue at all, 
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aDd no defi<-»ei.c;y' can over make it necessary to put 
on a Protective ciu'y. Lord Harris says that India 
has been 

“ublijyrd to resort to the time-honoured hut much derided 
vmthod of Proteetion.” 

Protection honoured by time is an allegorical subject, 
with which a prosaic economist can hardly venture 
to deal. We have ourselves argued that the Indian 
duties on cotton, as modified by the present Secre- 
tary of State for Indi.i, are Protective. But 
Lord George Tfamilton says they are not, and L^rd 
Harris must settle the matter with him. 

The valuable library of the India Office, the nucleus 
of which was formed hy the old East India Company, 
is reported to have outgrown tho accommodation pro- 
vided for it in its old quarters in Whitehall. The 
need for an eTilurg'unent lias hecomo so urgent that 
Lord George Hamilton has authoTiwed the expendi- 
ture of £15,000 — of course at tlie expense of India — 
for improved and extended library acwmrnodation ; 
and the work, which baa tow bet;n taken in band, is 
expected to occupy about ^^x months. When tho 
work is finished, all t]»o books and early rtjcoids will 
be rearranged, so as to be readily accessible ; and 
increased facilities for those engaged in researches 
in Oriental literature will be (gratuitously) afforded. 


“THE EXPECTED FXMINE.’’ 


1.— HOW ABOUT “LXCHANGE COMPKNSATIOX ” ^ 

It may be of interest at the present juncture to 
recall the memorandum which, in June, 1884, was 
circulated to Parliament and the Press by the British 
Committeo of tho Indian National Congress. Tlio 
Memorandum, which was entitled ‘ The Poor Afaids 
Lamb.’ Eamino Insurance for the Masses 
Exchange Compensation for the Classes,’^ was as 
follows : — 

In 1877 and 1878 occurred tho Great Madras and 
Bom);ay Pamine, whirli, arcovdiug to tlie official 
eatirnate, caused the d«^at]is of 5] niilliona of people. 
In order to make permanent provision against such 
recurring di<=asterH, Lord Lytton^s Government re- 
solved in 1878 to impose certain new taxes upon the 
■whole of India. This additional burden took the 
form of a license tax (since changed into an income- 
tax) and certain local enstes, now known collectively 
as the Assessed Tcx< s. 

Fresh taxation at such a time was looked upon 
with more than disfavour, and a.s requiring no 
ordinary justification to unxko it even tolerable. In 
answer to the widespread discontent thereby created, 
the Govorninent of India urged that the people must 
be saved from famin* s, that this was a paramount 
duty of Government, hut there was no fund at the 
disposal of Government, and that it was therefijro 
necessary to create one to insure against future 
famines. In further justification of the proposed 
course, and to allay all possible apprehensions, the 
Government of India tliere and then entered into the 
most solemn pledges. 

On the 27th of December, 1877, Sir John Strachoy, 
in 'laying the Financial Statement of tho coming 


year before the Council, after explaining tho objects 
of tho proposed taxation, said : 

“ I hope that no desire to carry out any administrative 
imi^rovenient, however urgent, or any liscal rt-form, however 
wise, will tempt the Government to neglect this sacred trust.*' 

On the loth of January, 1878, he further said: 

‘ ‘ I feel confident that I shall bo able to satisfy tho Council 
and tl»e public that tlie rrsolution which the Government has 
proclaimed will bo faithfully cairied out, and the pTO(5eeds of 
these new taxes will he expended for tho purpose of providing 
what I have called an insurance against faminG, and for no 
other pnrpo&e whatever.” 

On the 9th of February, 1878, the same Member 
of Council carefully explained the intentions of 
Government in tho following words : 

“As I previously explained, we start with tho hypothesis 
that in every ten years tho Go\erumc*nt of India will Inive to 
spend tl. 5, 000, 000 on the relief of famine. The case will be 
put into its simplest form If we assume that the whole of the 
000, 000 will have to he spent at ontje at tho end of this 
period, and the arguments 1 am about to uso will not be iu 
any way invalidated by the assnniptioii, though it bo not 
stnclly true. No\»', as tho very founilation of our policy is the 
resolution not to permit thi*' exi)enditure to create a constantly 
increasing charge for interest, the expedient of simply 
borrowing when the ocM'asion occurs, and thus increasing the 
annual charges ou ac<*ount of debt, say, by £()00,()0ii, iu each 
period of th<‘ years must, course, he set aside, and it follow.s 
that we can only obtain the C I .>,(!()(), 000 which w'o roexuire by 
saving up an ecpii valent sum in years of prosperity. If we 
provide for this purpose n bmht Jidc surplus of £l,r)00,0U0 a 
year for ten y<‘j'rs W’o shall Inive obtained our Cl/), 000, 000. 

T think, iny loi*d, that I have now made it Mifliciently 
clear how we propose to 4q»ply the tl,.)0D,000 which we hope 
to provide a'< an insurance against fainiiu‘. We shall apj>ly it 
\irtually to lh(‘ reduction of debt; and wlu*n the c,n hum ty of 
famine actually arrives, we hope not only to be able to meet it 
w'ithout throwing fri’.'-h burdens upon the country, but to find 
that our means of giving efficient relit f have ht*eii immensely 
incrca‘*od by tho useful works which we have carried out iu 
the preceding years of prosperity.” 

Other utterances of the Finance Minister on this 
subject, however, appeared to bo intended to qualify 
those specific statements, and raised doubts as to 
the future application of the fund. Public feeling 
became so strong iu the matter, as shown hy protests 
in the jTublic press and by Members of the Council, 
that I)Ord Lytton considered it necessary to repudiate 
the idea that any qualification was intended, and he 
thertifore recorded a Mmute on the subject, dated 
tho I2(h Man h, 1878. The \^iceroy wrote: 

“The sole ju^tification for tho increased taxation which has 
just been imposed up;)n the jKople of India for tho purpose of 
insuring this Empire against tlie worst cal.imifies of future 
famine, so fur as an iteuranco cm now bo practically provided, 
is tho pledg'‘ wo hu ve given that a sum not less than a million 
and a -half .sterling, which exceeds tho amount of tho addititmal 
contributions obtainod from tho people for this purpose, shall 
bo annually applied to it. Wo have explained to the people of 
this country that addititmal revenue by tho new taxes is 
required not for the luxuries, but the neccMsities of tho State : 
not for general purpor-es, hut for Ihe construction of a 
particular class of ptiblio works ; and we have pledged our- 
selve.s not to spend tme rupee of the especial resources 
thus created upon works of a different oharacter, while we 
excrtiiso the most strict economy in all other branches of our 
cxi>eudituro, so that no greater burdens shall be thrown ou the 
country than are absolutely required by tho necessity ot tho 
case.” 

His Lordship then enumerated the engagements 
which the Government of India bound itself to fulfil, 
putting the following in the forefront : 

upply sums from tho surplus revenues at tho rate of 
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million sterling per annum, in such a manner as to create 
'vrhat sball be, in faot, an itiHuranoo fund, from which future 
expenditure for famine relief can be provided for without 
adding to the permanent burdens on the revenues.” 

Apparently, a certain section of the public was not 
yet fully satisfied, and in March, 1879, an important 
deputation to Lord Lytton, which still expressed 
fears lest the proceeds of the special taxes might not 
be legitimately applied, received the following 
rebuke, while eliciting a further definite pledge. 

Lord Lytton in replying said : 

“ As the rc2)reaentative of the Soverciffn of India, 1 re<rrot 
that such language should Ijavo been held to mo by you. The 
sole purpose of tho additional taxation you c()m}>lain of was 
tho prewTvation of the lives of tho ycoph* of India from the 
effects of famine. Whatever may be the faults or short- 
comings of this Governnif nt, its action in the matter to which 
your address makes reference was dictated hy the siueorcst and 
most anxious desire to give to the people of India tho greatest 
protection which could practically be provided for them 
against the cahunith's of future famine. To insinuate tho 
contrary is to iiiMinuute a calumny.” 

Such were tho pledges. What has been the 
performaiKie ? The i'ullowing table (takon as to tho 
expenditure for the years 1881-8‘i to 1891*92 from a 
table at page 12 in the Explanatory Momorandum 
of the Under Secretary of State lor India, 1893, and 
as to the other figures from the various accounts of 
the Governmont of India) will show. 

Table Rhowing the IleceiptR from ARReRsed TareR and the 
Expenditure on Account of Famine Itelief and 
Imurance^ from 1878-79 to 1893-91. 
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From these figures ic will bo seen that t ..e amount 
expended did not even equal tlie amount received 
from the Assessed Taxes. But it must be remem- 
bered that the Governmont refused lo be bound 
down by the narrow liuiitations of a specific fund, 
with a debtor and creditor account. Not only did 
they promise not to spend one rupee of the produce 
of these taxes on anything but Famine Insurauce, 
but they promised, in consideration of this new 
taxation and us its sole justification, to spend every 
year ‘*a sum not less than a million and a-hal£ 


sterling ” on Famine Insurance. This they clearly 
have not done, and indeed the first thing that is 
apparent on looking at tho table is the remarkable 
coincidence that "Rx. 4,000, 000 were diverted from 
their legitimate purposes during the five years, 1887 
to 1891, when the Burmah War was straining the 
resources of Indian Finance to their utmost. 

But the real extent of the misappropriations Nvhtch 
have been made is only apparent when wo place side 
by side the promises and the performances of the 
Government of India, reduced to a simple sum in 
arithmetic, for tlie sixteen years from 1879 to 1894. 
In order not to complicate this comparison by the 
question of Exchange, tho figures are shown in tons 
of rupees, but it must be noted that, technically, 
Lord Lytton’s promise was to provide every year 
£1.600,000 sterling. If this point were insisted 
the case against the Government of India would be 
far worse than is hero shown. 

Promise of ll ,.")0l),{)0i) a ^ear (.say) -- Rx. 21,000,00® 

Performance in pxp. nditurc on Fatnino ) i r nAa aa* 

Insurance (say) y = Rx. 16,000,000 

Discount otf the promts of the ( jj o ,09 oOd 
Goveixment of India . . j ' ' 

or 33 

Even this mpngre performance would be less by 
nearly Kx. 3,01)0,000 were it not for tho inclusion of 
Jvx. 2,820,000 spent under Railway Revenue accouut, 
but treated by tlie Govornmeut of India as expendi- 
ture on account of Famine Insurance. Yet it hae 
never been thought advisable to show this aniouut 
in the accounts under the head of expenditure for 
Famine Insurauce ; on every occasion the figures 
given in tho tables under ihat heading having been 
^explained in a footnote. 

The absolute practical need for a Famine Fund is 
shown by past experience. Since the Crown took 
over the government of tho country the following 
great famines have occurred. In Tipper India 
iSGO-Gl, Orissa, Behar, and Bengal 18G5-GG, North- 
AVest Provinces and Rajputana 18G8-69, Bengal 
1873-74, Madras and Bombay 187G-78, in addition 
to which it must be remembered that hardly a year 
passes by in India without scat city in one province 
or another. Sir John IStrachey has sliown that 
during the twelve years preceding 1878, the fainina 
expenditure of the Government of India had been 
nearly £17,000,000, matle up approximately as 
follows : 

Co.st of Orissn Fiuniuo (1806) ,, £1,760,00(1 

,, PeuKal ,, (1874) .. .. £0,750.000 

„ S.Iudiim ,, (1876-7) .. .. £0,250,000 

£17,700,000 

Now let us look at the matter in tho light of 
recent .history. In the sixteen years since the taxes 
w'ore imposed and tlie attendant pledges recorded, 
the Government of India can only claim, on the 
most fiivonrablo interpretation of their own accounts, 
to have fully redeemed those pledges in eight 
financial years. During the first three years there 
seems to have been no special action taken to corres- 
pond with the additional taxes levied. In the year 
1881-2, under Loi4 Ripou and Major Baring, the 
Government of India fulfilled their pledg*^8, and 
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continued to do so until 1885-6. In that year came 
the annexation of Upper l^urma. This “ urgent 
administrative improvement” proved too strong a 
temptatitm, and the “ sacred trust ” of Famine 
Insurance was “ neglected ” during five years to the 
extent of Ex. 1,000,000, spent in completing the 
conquest of Upper Burma. In 1801 the Govern- 
ment of Invlia once more accepted the responsibilities 
of its o -vn pledges. This was the more easy because 
since 1887 the average annual yield of the special 
taxes hid been in excess of the amount which the 
Government were bound year by year to sot aside 
for Famine Insurance. But this time the adherence 
to pie iges has been shorter. Throe years onl 3 % 
instead of five, have elapsed before the Government 
of India has again yielded to temptation. 

On this occasion the Famine Fund has been 
diverted to provide what is called Exchange Com- 
pensation Allowances, which simply mean an addi- 
tion to the salaries of all non-domicilod European 
and Eurasian officials in India. The matter is per- 
fectly clear. In their Budget proposals the Cah iitta 
officials, while showing a deficit of Ex. o, 500, 000, 
have provided a huiu of Ex. 1,000,000 fur exchange 
compensation allowances ; and this sum has been 
obtained by a “temporary suspension” of the 
famine grant to this extent. In so doing, the 
governing classes in India have in offoct diverted 
to their own use the fund which they hold in trust 
for the starving poor. 

Truly we have over again the stoiy of the poor 
man’s lamb. The Indian masses and the Anglo- 
Indian cia.^pcs are, on account of exchange, partners 
in misfortune. They liave alike to make gold pay- 
ments in England, and they alike suffer from the 
appreciation of gold. But the iniquity consists in 
this, that the rich and powerful partner ordains that 
his poor and powerless fellow-sufferer shall bear 
the burdens of both. Will the House of Commons 
allow this iniquitv to be committed V On principle 
the people of India would not object to the grant of 
discriminating compensation, to officials, but it is 
submitted that there should be at least a temporary 
suspension of any such grant until the finances of 
India can reasonably afford it. 


II.— “THE 8HKKT ANCHOR OF INDIAN 
STATECRAFT.” 

The following letter from Sir W. Wedderhurn, 
M.P., dated Meredith, Gloucester, November 18th, 
appeared in tlie DaiUj Chronicle of November lOtli, 
under the heading, “The Sheet Anchor of Indian 
Statecraft ” : — 

In his report on the great Indian Famine of 
1876-8, Sir James Caird calls the native village 
organisation “ the sheet anchor of Indian statecraft,” 
and declares his opinion that the “ disruption of the 
mutually helpful bond of village society ” is the 
most fatal misadventure that can befall the people 
in their struggle for life. In that famine some five 
millions of human beings died from starvation ; and 
commenting on this experience ho says, “ The great 
difficulty hitherto felt in famine administration 
in India has been the disorganisation arising 
among multitudes of people who, when the last 


measure of grain is reached, break away from their 
villages in despair, and * wander ’ in search of 
food or employment. The attempt to cope with 
this, in dealing with millions of people, overtaxes 
the working power of the State, and has led to 
frightful confusion, waste and expenditure, and 
to untold misery and death.” Similarly in 1864, 
Lord Lawrence said, The village communities, 
each of which is a little republic, are the most 
abiding of Indian institutions;” and in 1878, Sir 
Charles Trevelyan said, “ The foundation of Indian 
society is the village municipality ; that has been 
the salvation of India.” With these wise sayings 
everyone liaving practical knowledge of the Indian 
people will agree; and the moral as regards the 
famine now impending is — keep the people in their 
villages, preserve and strengthen the village organi- 
sation, and work as far as possible through that. 
Further, in his admirable litcle work, “India: the 
Laud and the Feoph*,” Sir James Oaird lays down 
certain humane practical maxims, which should be 
kept constantly in view: (1) “The most truly 
economical application of public relief is in such 
early help as will give assurance of life.” When the 
village is deserted, nnd the family is scattered, 
depression of vitality comes on, there is no longer 
desire for life.” It is not ub.'sdnacy that prevents 
persons in this condition from seeking relief, but 
mental depression, which should be dealt with 
liumauely, and not by male iig relief repellent and 
unattraotivo. It is to be hoped, therefore, that the 
relief will be given in goad time, and that it 
will be given in a form that the people will 
accept. (2) “There has been a mistaken desire to 
obtain some economical return for the food given to 
the people to sustain life, partly in order to reimburse 
the 8tate, and partly to prevent pauperising the 
recipients.” Wnli regard to those considerations, 
8ir James Caird points out that the first object is to 
maintain the people not only in life but in health 
and working condition ; and this can bo bettor done 
by relieving thorn in the shelter of their own homes 
than by exacting task labour under the hardships 
inevitable at great relief works. And even from a 
money point of view he maintained that in time of 
severe famine the saving of food, by exacting no 
labour, will bear a favourable comparison with the 
profitable re-sults of the costly labour of famine 
relief works. In any case, the annual sum set aside 
for famine relief in India is very small, being only 
about one-fiftieth per head of the annual expenditure 
in England on the relief of the poor. As regards 
the fear of pauperising the people he says, “ In all 
Indian famines the uniform experience has been 
that the people at once return to their usual associa- 
tions on the arrival of rain, in whatever form relief 
has been administered. In no instance does it 
appear that they have been pauperised by gratuitous 
help in time of famine.” 

III.-SPEEOH BY LORD G. HAMILTON, M.P. 

Lord George Hamilton, M.P., 8ecretary of State 
for India, delivered on November 17th, at Turnham 
Green, an address upon the Indian famine. He 
said : — 

Our cynical friends abroad are apt to assert that the only 
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interest which wo taka in the luaintonancts and expansion of 
our external Empire arises from mere selfishness and a desire 
to {fet the utmost wo can out of the territories thus annexed, 
and to devote to them in return as little as we can. I think 
we may fairly contend that if wo had thouj^ht of uothinj^ but 
our own interests we should in many parts of the world have 
curtailed rather than extended our Knipire. But wo are 
prompted by a belief that wherever the British flag* floats 
there tho condition of the people under it improves, and it is 
our belief that this fact more tlian our fighting power consti- 
tutes the strength and solidarity of tlie British Empire. 

“The Sj-kctbf. of Scaiicity.“ 

As an illustration, lot me ask you to turn your attention for 
a few moments to what is going on at present in India. India 
is a continent which from time immemorial has been specially 
subject to scjiroity and famine, yet under no dynasty or rule 
have such persistent and systemalic elforts been made to Avard 
oil' famine and its consequences from the populatifui of tho 
country as have been so successfully established under British 
rule. (Cheers.) For some monlh.s past tin; spectre of scarcity 
has overhung a considerable territory in India. That appre- 
hension is now turned into a reality, and fhc battle between 
the forces of preservation and destruction has already liognii, 
and must become more intonst! and acute till rain falls .again. 
Jjet me, then, describe tho area of this conllict and iho relative 
nature of the conflicting foiccs at \v<irk witliin it. Of the va.st 
population of India, nnmhcnTig nearly 300,{;0(),000, 80 per 
c.ent. belong to tho agricultural clas.ns. The density of tho 
agricultural population v^arics acct)rding to the regularity and 
amount of rain in eacli distri<*t. Where the rain is heavy and 
regular the population is exceedingly tJiick ; where irregular 
and scarce it is correspondingly sparse ; and therefore iii tho 
j'ast, when an occasional famine oc<;uiTod with a douse pojni- 
J.ition, insuflicicncy of food lias been the groat difticully with 
which to contend ; but in the mort' Hjiarsely- inhabited distriids 
tho ditUculty was one of distribution of food. Since the 
(Jovernmeut of ludia has been transferred to the Crown we 
have laid to contend with several famines. In iSfW; a f.inuno 
occurred in Orissa, a dejiendcncy of Bengal. The e<»ijntry was 
» qiuilly inuccessihlo by sea or by land, and a terrible mortality 
ensued. Six years later there u.isa great famine in Bengal, 
liord Salisbury was thou Se< r<‘tary of State for India, and 1, as 
I'nder-Secrctary, was his muuthpipf e in the House of Comnion.s. 
The Goveruinont of ludia v/cro determiiK’d that life at any co.st 
should bo saved, and they succeeded ; but there was a great 
waste of money. In tlio next few years there was a continual 
series of scarcities culminating in the great famine of l87i)“7t^. 
NotwilhstuTiding all the ollorts of (loverninent and a vast 
expenditure, a great morfality occurred in connection with this 
\isitation. Sir Kic.hard Tenqilo was duriug that time Funihie 
Commissioner. Ifi.s extraordinary power of woik and adminis- 
tration was shown by hi.s ubiquity in the diit'ereiit, distressed 
(listricts, and by a series of comprehensive reports which he 
ilrew up pointing out the r«*.snlt of tlio varied and painful 
experience whicli the few years had givtai, and upon that 

Toporttho Indian Government determined upon adopting two 
jiermanent ameliorative measures. 'Tiioy decided in Ha<di year 
1 o appropriate a certain proportion of tho revenue of tho country 
10 a famine fund, to be devoted cither to famine protective 
'vorks, to tho relief of famine, or to tho reduction of ilcbt ; and 
they further decided that in every one of the provinces of India 
there should bo drawn up a famiiu^administratiou code, whicli 
was periodically to be revised and >m|)toved as experience 
matured. 

The Present “Conflict.’^ 

The area which at the present nmnieut is affected by .scarcity 
is very large, and comprises n. population of about 30,000,000 
mhabibints. A very large proportion of this population will 
be able to help themselves, and only the residuum will come 
upon the Government for r<dicf. But there is in addition a 
threatened district of about 18,000,000 inhabitants, and tlioro 
is, further, an area partly affected and partly threatened in 
Native {States comprising another 18,000,000 of population. 
The two great crops in India aro harvested in tho spring and 
autumn. The autumn crop is sown in the summer, and tho 
spring crop is sowm in the winter. The autumn crop in this 
area has to a largo extent failed, and unless min falls during 
the next two months tho spring crox) will fail also. Tho evil 
with which we have now to contend is serious, and it may 
l>coome very grave. There is no permanent Poor Law system 


in India such as exists in this country, and tho officials con- 
trolling the higher branches of administration in India are few 
and far between c.<)mparcd to the enormous numbers that they 
e.ontrol ; and yet, notwithstanding the.se difficultic.s, I look 
forward with some confidence as to the result of the conflict in 
whi<5h wo are now engaged. In parts of the North-West 
Provinces there was a serious scarcity last ■winter. Three 
hundred thousand pci^ons were at one time upon the relief 
works, yet so good u.-i.s the system of orgaiii/atiou and ad- 
ministration that outside lluisc' ureas few knew of wh.at was 
going on within them ; und the Lieut euaiit-Govcruor, with 
X>ardonahle pride at, tlu; siuv'cssfiil close of tho.se operations, 
declared that a u til -administered local govennneiit could and 
should bo able to take a scarcity in its stride. (Cheers ) 

iMlTiOVKMEN'IS S1N*(MT 1S78. 

It is, as I have told you, nearly twenty years since 1 w.as the 
offl<-itil mout]ix>ieee of ih»* luili;.- ( )ffice ux»ou quc'stious of famine 
and of scarcity, and I have during tee few necks been 
e,arofully iiivesligating the imxn’ovt'iuents which have t.ikoii 
place during that time 171 di aJing with f,in7ineN and scarcitic'*, 
and whit’h are emhodied in the latest cflitJon of the Faiiiine 
Code lust rued ions. And yon will x^erliaps just allow me to give 
you in souio detail what the ]iuiX)ort of those in.striict ioiis is. 
Jn Indill the Governineiit arc the owners o{‘ the -wlioh* Vind of 
tho country, and tlie rovomio -wdiieli tliey dt^rivc from the laud 
forms a largo proportion of tlieir income. I’heia- has therefore 
been instituted a very elaborate systent of ohservnition in con- 
nection with the output of crox's, ux>on which so largo a pro- 
portion of tlieir pecunisiry lesouroes dexicuds. Jn every village 
there is an ofh'eisil called ji “Psilwari,” and under the Famine 
Code he is desired in ordinary times to x^eriodie.illy ri'X)ort upon 
the condition of the ctojis belonging to his village, the rainfall, 
and any otliep x^henomeDu vvoi-th iioliec, tho rise and fall in 
prices, tho rain register ; and jill tho reports he so makes are 
.sent to a registrar, wiio is veruaiailarly culled a •“ Ivinuiigo/* 
He, again, sends all tlio reports which lie receives to tho sub- 
divisional officers, from whom they go to the eollector, and 
finally to the Commissioner, who is tho highest J-'lxecutive 
otticial nearest to the iJentenant -Governor of ilio province. 
And if any staxde product in any district rises 2o i>er cent, a 
special report hiis at one,(7 to ho nnuh* from the loe-ality in which 
the rise occurs. All these docunu iits are sent to the Hiroctor 
of Land Ilevoniie and Agriculture, who tests x'Jeriodically their 
accuracy aud the system in force for the supply of information, 
and who notes any imperfections iind BUggests improvomeuts, 
and his rextort.s ar» all .staff on to the local Governor of tho 
Province. Tlie work, tluTcfore, of notation, record, and 
ohservatkm is comxffote from heginning to end. A x^Tfcct 
network is croatetl originating from the lowest authorities and 
faxn‘ring up to the higliti-st. I'lvery collector has to keox) ji. li.'-'t 
of x>uh]ie wmrks for his district divided into two tdjisse.s — works 
HXJe«’ially intended for the relief of tho agricultural x^opalutions 
ill tho vicinity of their vilhiges, and, .secondly, -works of a 
larger clmractcr not designed for the agricultural x>opulation 
near their homes, but iKirt of a regular x>rogramme of admin- 
istrative work; and li^ts of thesti works, and the numbers for 
whom they would x^i'ovide eirii>loynient , have to he annu.ally 
rcvi.sed by tlio Public Wi>rks Dopartnu'nt, whoso busine.m it is 
to see to the suflieiency and .suit:ihility of the work sanctioned, 
aiul thoso revised lists hjiv'o to be sent to every CommiM.sioner 
by a given d.ate. Now, tliese reports are annually m.ado and 
are a regular part of the ndministrativo rotation of ev^ery Pro- 
vince ; but when .scarcity is imminent then special reports have 
at once to ho made ;is to xirosxieots of luoxis, the movements of 
Xieoplo, tho condition of grain stocks, and tho failure of fodder 
or tho mortality amongst cattle, and upon the recoixit of these 
reports every Comraissioner has to iiut forward proi>osed mea- 
sures of relief, the extivi exxjoiiditure to bo incurred, the source 
from which it can bo defrayed, tho remission of revenue to be 
made, tho adv'anecs to be sanctioned, the number of te.st relief 
■works to be opened, and the employment of the additional 
stjifl’ which he will requix’o. When we advance a stex) further 
and fjimino is actually ux>ou tlie 1‘rovince, then orders are sent 
to every district to subordinato the ordinary objects and 
methods of their oxx)f*ndiliiro and Jidministration to the sxitHsial 
consideration of saving lilV. Co-operation witli the Public 
Works Department is at once established, so (hut tho nceossary 
supplementary works may be opened and classified, aud, when 
opened, 1 exports have to be constantly and xieriodically sent in 
on iho condition of those seeking relief, on the price of food, on 
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ihe sufficiency of wages paid, on regulations for tho transfer of 
wurlcrrs from one plur.e to .another, sanitation of oamps, market 
arrangements, ana hospital accommodation. In addition to 
these arrangements for giving relief and employment on a large 
scale the whole country affected is mapptd out into famine 
circles. A separate organisation is established in every one of 
those circles under a separate officer whose duty it is to vi.sit 
every village in his district, to watch tho migration from »me 
Tillage to another in order to prevent ptraons fiom going to 
places nnablo to support them, to see that gratuitous relief is 
given hy the villages to those whoso physiciil condition renders 
them incapable ef self-support, and to super intend the con- 
atmction and admin’ stration of poorhouses and kitchens pro- 
vided for indigent children and women. I have ventured to 
detain you at some length with tho details of this remarkable 
Code, for T think it is the most satisfactory official document I 
ever read in my life. It is a moTiuzncut of patient and prescient 
administrative work prompted by tho highfst motives and 
based on the latest and most effective executive experience. 
(Cheers.) 

Courage and Resolution ob the People. 

It is a great mobilization of force, not to deal out dea^h but 
to avert it, not to inflict suffering on m-m or bea.st but to 
alleviate and remove it. (Cheers.) But the extraordinary im- 
provement w'hich has taken place in the administrative 
arrangements for dealing with tamino do not by any degree 
exhaust the advantages which the Indian Government possess 
over all preceding Administrations. Twenty years ago almost 
the same area ns is now affeeded was the. scene of a desolating 
famine. Within this area during the past twenty years tho 
irrigated land has more than double<l ; the railway mileage has 
trebled ; and facilities for transport and eommniiication have 
not only during that period inercased inside India, butout-ide. 
Up to now in every previous famine India has had to depend 
upon food supplies from herself. For the first time she can 
now depend for food supplies upon the rest of tho world, and 
heavy imports of grain are already beginning to arrive from 
Ametiea and other countries. The people are facing their 
difficulties with courage and resolution, and T am informed 
that during the Ia.st three months no fewer than 100,000 wells 
have been ennstructed out of the advances made by Government. 
Suggestions have been made that tho Government should enter 
into the market azul purchase grain for themselves. Our past 
experience shows that although the Government can buy better 
than one trader it oarinot buy better than all private traders, 
and we are therefore not disposed, except in exceptional cir- 
cumstances, interfere with the ordinary ti^do ariangements 
for the movement and distribution of grain. But, however 
admirable a system may bo, it is useless unless you have con- 
fidence in those wlio have to adnnuistcr it. In this particular 
we are exceedingly fortunate. Lord Elgin during his tenure 
of office has given iiidi<'ations of exceptional ability. His 
capacity for w(.rk, his power of always getting to the keniel of 
any quCMtionhe utUicks, his level -headedness iiiid determination, 
place him as an administrator high in the ranks c-von of tho 
distinguished men who have preceded him ; and in Sir Antony 
Macdonndl, the Lieutenant -Governor of tho North -Wed 
Provinces, upon whom the brunt of the responsibiliry and 
anxiety must fall, we have a highly experienced and cap.ablo 
officer whose successful management of the scanuty of last 
ear justifies us in believing that ho will eijually distinguish 
imself in the heavier engagement which ho is now facing. 
We cannot now foretell tho exact dimensions of the calamity 
with which we may have, to deal, but we may be confident 
that never be fore have the organised forces of clvilisiition been 
so scieTJtitic.ally measured or so skilfully distributed against the 
mroads of famine and its attendant horrors ; and I think we 
may confidently anticipate that the operations which are now 
being earned on will bt! as'jociated neither with a waste of 
money nor tho far more serious mortality whidi was associated 
with previous famine. Heie we can only watch, co-operate 
with, and encourage those in India who are dealing with this 
visitation. It may he that, if the famine attains very large 
dhllen^ion8 and the Government haT3 to deal with a very large 
number of individuals seeking rf lief, there will be an oppor- 
tunity for the employment of private agencies and public 
gubscriptions to supplf»ment what tho Government is ooinjr. 
Our assistance and relief must be given on a system which can 
hardly be made sufficiently elastic to meet all cases of necessity, 
hut if it should appear to those in India that an appeal to the 
pgblic for such co-operation is necessary I feel sure that tho 


appeal will be made in England as well as in India, and that 
tho people of this country will respond to any such demand 
with that sympathetic liberality whi<;h has ever characterised 
their response to similar appeals. (lioud cheers.) 


IV.— SOME REMARKS. 

Commenting on Lord George Hamilton's speeoli, 
the Daily News (November 18) wrote: 

About a hundred and fifty persons, it i.s said, attended the 
suburban meeting which was addressed last night on the im- 
portant subject of tho Indian famine, by tbo Secretar}” of State 
h)r India. Whether we are to regard this as an illustration 
of that indifference to politics whie.h practically makes a 
present of greater as well as lesser London to the Tories, or to 
a deplorable lack of interest in our great Indian Empire, or to 
some unfortunate failure on tho part of Lord George Hamil- 
ton’s name to draw big houses, wo leave others to determine. 
It is certain at all events that if there is on the part of the 
constituencies any failure to realise what is happening in 
India, this apathy is not shared by the civil sciTants of tho 
Crown in the vicinity of the danger. 

The St. Jamen^s Gazette^ which is not often bard to 
please, remarked : 

Lord George Hamilton made one or two little slips in tho 
otherwise instructive and iuteresting account he gave yesterday 
of tho situation in the famine -stricken provinces of India. In 
describing the manner in which the provincial famine codes 
would l)e applied for the organisation of relief measures, he 
stated that certain functions w’cre assigned to the Comniifcsioner 
of every district. The head of a district in the North-West 
Provinces is the magistrate and eollecstor ; in tlie Punjab, the 
Deputy- Commissioner. A Commissioner in both provinces is 
the head of a division or colh'ction of districts. The Secretary 
of State also seemed to ignore the Board of Revenue and the 
Financial Commissioners. What, however, was oven more 
curious was tho reference to district Ixiards as being charged 
with the duty of organising local measures of relief. The 
district board, as at present constituted, is a sort of county 
council. In its pre.seiit form it owes its existence to Lord 
Ripon’s exjH*rimcnt in local autonomy. 


AN INDIAN GENIUS. 

A Talk with PRorEssoit J. C. Bose M.A., D.Sc. 

Evidence of the awakened activity of the Hindu 
mind under English education has hitherto been 
visible in the departments of religion, politics and 
general literature, but wanting in the department of 
science. The circumstance was doubtless due to the 
great difficulty of prosecuting scientific research in 
India, chiefly because of tho lack of well equipped 
laboratories where such work could he properly 
carried out. When it is borne in mind that numerous 
scientific men of high eminence are incessantly 
working in the different laboratories of Europe and 
America, furnished with the best appliances, the 
difficulties which beset an Indian in working out 
something original can easily be conceived. Yet 
in spite of these drawbacks, a Calcutta Professor has 
lately won the admiration of the scientific world, hy 
the brilliancy of his achievements in physical science. 
Little more than a year ago. Professor J. 0. Bose’s 
first paper on the “ Polarisation of Electric Bays ” 
appeared in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal^ and drew the attention of men of science in 
Europe to the remarkable researches commenced at 
Presidency College. Two other papers, “ On a New 
Electro- Pol ariscope ” and “ On Double-refractors 
in a Strained Dielectric,” were shortly afterwards 
published in the Elecirici'in. The importance, and 
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originality of Professor Bose’s next paper, “ On the 
Determination of the Indices of Electric Kef raction,” 
are indicated by the fact that it was accepted % 
the Royal Society and published in its Proieedin^n. 
Tlio Society further marked its appreciation of the 
value of those rcRCcnrchoH ])y a grant from the 
Government Pund for their continuance. Yet 
another paper, “On the lh)tenuinatiou of the 
Wave-length of Electric R/idi^>tion,” has been 
recently accept.*" d and published by the Royal 
Society. The University of London, in recognition 
of these roniarkahlo scientific investigations, which 
it deemed to bo of special excellence, conferred on 
Professor Bo^3e the dc-gioe of Doctor of Science, the 
highest honour which the University can bestow. 
I'Jie attention of the Government of India being 
drawn to these 8(;ientific sziccesses, wliich struck even 
Lord Ke vin “ with wonder and admiration,” 
Professor Bose was sent to Europe in order to lay 
>)efor 0 the British Association tho results of liis 
researches and to visit the different scientific institu- 
tions. Professor Bose’s paper “ On a Complete 
Apparatus for the study of the properties of Electric 
‘Waves,” which was reml before the British Associa- 
tion, was rfMjeivod wi^h high appre<‘iation by the 
savants present. They regarded it as “ an event in 
tlie procoodings of the Physical Section.” But the 
crowning recognition of Ihofessor Bose’s work has 
recently come from tho Royal Institution whose 
secretary, on boliclf of tho rnanageTs, lias rezjuested 
him to deliver a Priday evening discourse from tho 
memorable place whence Davy and Faraday iisird to 
deliver tlioir epoch-making addresses to select 
audiences. 

I sought out Profo.ssor Bose shortly after ho had 
delivered his paper hoftwo the Jiril.ish Association at 
Liverpool, and a^kod him, for the information of tho 
readers of Inoia, to discuss a little further Jiis work 
and electrical apparatus. 

Those who associate tho wa;rd TVofessor vfith 
grave and reverend seniors, white-liairfid and be- 
spectacled, vru'll bo (ii.s appointed when tliey see 
Professor Buso. IIo is so youtjjful in appearance 
that I juonlally decided ho liad been appointed 
Professor perhaps in tlii.s very sea.^iou. This proved 
to bo an error, as lie lias hold his piosont post for 
several years. I asked Ihofcso!* Ihuse to hogiri 
“right away,” as our Americtiii friends phraao :t, 
and explain the reason of his visit to England. 

“ I have come for two reasons,” was tJie answer in 
peculiarly rapid and fliioiit English. “ First, to 
road a paper at the meetings, c)f the British Associa- 
tion, at Liverpool, dealing witli tho sedontifi** wo?'k 
upon which 1 am engaged. Then [ have come to 
the West, to travel a little in Kuropo. Tiio Govern- 
ment is tliinking of improving and extending our 
laboratories, as the pro.ent ones are ifumllhueut and 
not up to date. I shall not only travel in England 
but on the (ioiifinent, to seo what laboratories other 
countries poesess, and what we can suituhly adopt in 
Calcutta.” 

“ To begin at the very beginebig. Do you mind 
saying which are your special subjocts ? ” 

“ Physics, and I am specially interested in elec- 
tricity. I have to lecture before a large number — 
about 200— of students at Presidency College. I 


studied at Caznbridge, and was at the same time 
working for the B.Sc., degree of Loudon. Yes, I 
hold both degrees.” 

“ What was tho subject of the paper you read 
before tho British Association? ” 

“It dealt with an apparatus which I constructed 
for studying the properties of electric wavo.s. Recent 
research has brought to light a new and vast region 
of forces. We knew of the properties of moderately 
rapid vibrations of other which give rise to light. 
The slow and the exceedingly quick vibrations of 
ether are invisible and little is known about them. 
You see, our or^.^ans of perception fail us here, 
and there may bo many wonderful forces working 
around us of which we know nothing. Tho slow 
ether vibrations known as electric waves, for 
example, have many remarkable properties, and 
the apparatus I exliibited before tho British Associa- 
tion, was for tho sfiidy of these properties.” 

“You read, I >)elieve, this paper before the 
Physical Section of tlio Association.” 

“Yes, before au audience composed of experts, 
amongst them some of tlie greatest livirg scientists. 
There were present Lord Kelvin, Sir Gabriel 
Stokes, Professors J. J. Thomson, Fitzgerald, 
Everett, Oliver Lodge, Sylvanus Thomson. Then 
there were the Continental i)hy8icist8, Lonard, De 
La Rive and Bjerknes.” 

“ Wore you nervous ? ” 

“ Just a little at the beginning. It has not often 
fallen to me to address such a critical audience. But 
I soon got interested in my subject and was en- 
couraged by the kind manner in which the paper 
was received. The audience seemed to he greatly 
interested in tho working of tho different jarts of 
the apparatus, specially in tho methods adopted to 
overcome tho ininnrou^^ difficulties.” 

“ I gather from tlio scientific journals that tho 
reading of your was regarded as an event in 

the proceedings ot the Phy^ical Section. I suppose 
your audicuco took a keen interest in tho success of 
your work ? ” 

“ 1 think they did. You are not i)erhap3 aware 
of tho many difficuhics hi tho way of carrying on 
original scientific investigation. For months and 
months you are baffled, and all progress comes to a 
Standstill. Numerous cxpmimontal difficulties arise 
which at first appzair insurmountable. Ono gets 
w’oaricd and heart sick, and at times loses all hope. 
It is by sheer perseverance that these difficulties are 
ultimately overcome. The encouragement obtained 
from fellow-workers enables one to tide over these 
periods of depression.” 

“ Did you mako all the different parts of your 
electrical apparatus vniirself ?” 

“ I made them with sucii help as Calcutta could 
aff'ird. On iny arrival in London, I went to tho 
})e8t firm of instrumont makers, and asked them to 
make a duplicate. This they did, and also expressed 
a wish to make copies of the same instruments for 
supply in the laboratories of Europe and America,” 

“ I suppose 3 ’’ou liiive visited the leading men of 
science in Etiglnnd.” 

“1 was first iuvi<ed invited by Lord Rayleigh to 
see his private lab'^ratory at Terling Rlace. He 
takes great interest in my work, and was kind 
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enougli to placo my papers in the hands of the 
Koyal Society. At Lord Kelvin’s invitation I visited 
Glasgow, indeed I have only just returned. I there 
met many distinguished scientific men. 1 also went 
to Cambridge, i have been asked to give a lecture at 
Belfast, and the Koyal Institution has recently 
invited mo to deliver a Friday evening discourse.” 

“Do students at Presidency College shew aptitude 
for ficiontifio work ? ” 

“Some of them do. But no good work can be 
accomplished unless a student after taking his degree 
devotes several years of his life to patient work at a 
subject. A degree means nothing but the laying of 
elementary foundations ; the real work coiuos altor- 
w'ards. Now our students as a rule are very poor. 
I know of many instances where the members of a 
family have suffered considerable privations to give 
a good education to their boy. When the young 
student gets his University degree, ho feels in 
honour bound to look for employment, and support 
those who uiidorw cut such hardships for his educa- 
tion. In any case, ho cannot afford to continue his 
studies after taking his degree. Post-graduate 
scholarships would enable some of them to devote 
themselves to research work, but of tliose we have 
none. Scientific research does not make for a man’s 
personal advantage, as a rule.” 

“ You must get hold of a great rajah, some ono 
who will he your fatlior and mother, as Indians say. 
Persuade him that the founding of scholarships 
will be rewarded both hero and hereafter. Have 
you an}'^ ladies among your pupils at I'rosidoncy 
College? ” 

“No, not yet, but before I left Calcutta, we 
received an application from two ladies. Indian 
women are making very considerable progress, but 
in scientific education, they almost all tak(3 up 
medicine, since it otfers more of a career for them.” 

“ Can they make a living by it ? ” *' 

“ Certainly. In India there is probably a better 
prospect of success for a medical w'oraau than in 
Engltnd, since the path is fortunately cleared for 
them by our customs and prejudices. All Indian 
women studying medicine loam the English yyjdom. 
Our native medicines have often been ot great value, 
but they are now being rapidly suspended.” 

“You Aid not tell me tlio name of your college at 
CambrifJge, I’rofessor Bose?” 

“ Chri.st Church, Milton’s College. It has now 
natural science as a speciality.” 

“ When you travel on tlie Continent what cities 
shall you visit ? ” 

“Those that possess good laboratories, Paris, 
Heidelberg, Berlin, Vieun.a, Ziirich, and a few other 
cities. Although Zurich is only a small place, it has 
one of the finest laboratories iu the world, connected 
with its admirable polytechnic. Having met many 
of the professors at Liverpool, I shall have the 
pleasure of renewing acquaintance with them in their 
own cities. There will be no difficulty as to language, 
for all these scientists know English thoroughly.” 

J^ator I learned from another source that the 
Government of Bengal voted a «mall sum as a 
permanent science research fund, to enable Pro- 
fessor Bose to continue his scientific work. It is 
encouraging to learn that the Maharajah of Tipperah 


has presented Presidency College with a magnificent 
telescope, and that the Bengal Government has 
sanctioned the constructing of a complete magDoti<T 
observatory whore such problems will be studied 
as the frequency and intensity of magnetic storms, 
their terrestrial and solar disturbances. C. 8. B. 

IlEliiitos. 


THE BABA LOG. 

7V/e Bala Log. A TaU of ('hihl lif& in LuL'a. By the 

KiiV. . I. Middleton Macdonald. (London; David 

Nutt.) 

A year ago, the preface to this volume tells us, 
the Kfv. .1. Macdonald, having been invited by 
the Cuttack children to thoir fancy dross hall, wToto 
an account of the festivities for the Bn g/i Arman “as 
if he w’ere a child guest; ” and the idea “caught 
on” to such ail extent that he has “ventured to 
write a simple book for cliildron, woven round the 
real life of our English Baba Log in India.” It 
may at once bo frankly stated that the world w'oiil«l 
have been little poorer had the reverend geTitlornaii 
resisted the temptation. The volume now publisl.Cfi 
shews little trace of the germ from which it sprang, 
if w'o except a chapter iu the middle containing a 
description of a fancy dress liall. This is evidently 
tlio author’s strong point, his show trick, which had 
to bo led up to ; what precedes and what follows are 
merely prelude and conclusion respectively. Of tho 
child's point of view there is little ovidenco. We 
have no hesitation in saying that never children 
spake as these children speak. Tlio twins who play 
the central rdlcy and by judicious (luobtlons that 
recall the illustrious Sandtord and ^Ferton of our 
ancestors enable the author to express liis opinions 
and air his knowledge, are as unnatural though not 
as amusing as a similar pair who have figured in 
recent fiction. They rejoice in much more higli- 
soimding titles, it is true, being christened During 
Oldrid Norton Blunt and Fri dorica Adrianne Yolando 
Blunt ; as is incumbent on aristocratic infants they 
associate only with playmates of equally euphonious 
names, such as Cicely, Yarony, and Antonia. Thr> 
appearance of ono Foil}* Hope ia quite a relief and 
the reader feels that he may at last unbend a little. 
But in all essentials the twins follow the example of 
thoir prototypes, and by carefully timed questions 
give the author an opening for little lectures on 
ancient architecture, the education of women, Hindu 
mythology, Indian history, and Jameson^s raid. 
The Vvarious adult characters are merely disguises 
through which are seen the features of the Kev. J. 
M. Macdonald ; the children merely give the cue. 
Even the “ baby talk ” is Mr. Macdonald’s and 
reminds us of the uncouth gambols of the affec- 
tionate ass in uEsop. At times the sententiousness 
w'hich characterises the book descends to the level of 
priggishness. Here is an expression of opinion on 
women’s magazines. 

“ (iiiite half tlio inagHzIno is tnkon up with full-length 
portraits of ii Paris gowm or opera cloak. . . . harilly o. pngo 
of montal food in tho whole lungazine. The proprietors < i 
these magazines ought to combine to level up the thoughts of 
the average British matron.” 
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A cortain lack of sense of proportion is evident in the 
words of a Commissioner who after three shots, fired 
at a native baby by mistake, which have fortunately 
missed, says : — 

‘‘Tliaiilc hfJivcn T didn’t, firo. T should nover liuvo been 
forgiven hy thr /utfiir jjrcfi<s if 1 hiid killed that baby.” 

The italics are ours. 

After this th^ reader will not be surprised to find 
tliat the wit with which the volume is relieved, hero 
and there, is of a ponderous order. A 8t«)ry whicr» is 
deemed worth}" oi' a place in the fan'a(jo turns on the 
jiustoni iu various CJiri.stiau societiew of changing 
the names of tlio devotees. Says an old Dl; mouth 
vv(»oiaii : — 

“ ‘But look ’ero, sir. I’ve got one think ugin tbo TTordrr. 
■^ly son was railed Jji;i|ninin atovo V* wuk horn, ami bather 
'()pl:in.s ’iis gone and called hiin Btother Anthony.’ 

“Tlui p.-uiiv says he clean bolted ; with a grave f.ioe, hut 
shrieking intern. dly, and when lie got up the siair-s iuhi Father 
Chase's si inly hi' laughed lor ten niinufceH without .'.topping.” 
Tlie padre’s sense of humour must have been abnor- 
mally develnped. 

If Mr. Macdonald’s elforta are characterised b}' a 
lack of (loliriite perpose, ( on'inuity, jd^t, or incident, 
yet the book might tit a ])inch bo made to serve the 
[lurfiose of a lliudii.^tani Oilvndorf. Tho uttoranceH 
nf servants and other. s aic [udnled in dialect, and 
tollnvv'iul by Engliidi traiisiatious in Mpiaro brackets, 
h’or the eon’rL(m\ss <d‘ style and idiom we cannot 
v.mch, .llut thm’o is mtinh fluent patter about hathis, 
oiviipra.sd.s, cho'a Luzri, auvl so on. For tlie rest w^e 
iiiid a considm Jiblo of Aiiglo-indian small 

talk, a few odds and c'lid.s of information on local 
topics, anil an occasional anecdote of no particular 
meiit or ]>oiiit. 'Wed.gcd in an after'dinm r cohvci- 
satiun tl;( re is a (pn'.sniiiably gratuitous) two- page 
advertisemcDl. of r#digiou.s order wJu\]i Inis founded 
a priory at A!t.*n in Hampshire. "We never heard 
of the Ordtr of St. I'nul. Ihit wo cannot pay the 
author’s im.agiaati<jii tlio credit of inventing it with- 
out stronger grounds ilian his wairk furni.Nhcs. 
.Finally thero is soino di-»cusaion of current topic.s 
such as the salt-tax. au'l tim ([ucstiuii of represouta- 
livo councils iu Indi i, on wiiich tiie author (‘xpreH.'»cs 
sound view’s, but view’s in no way original or I'veu re- 
markable h’um the lips of a. non-official Anglo-Indijin. 
Ujj the wlKile ho .sie cecds boat wh- u lie packs tho 
lihildren off to bed, abandons the cfl'urt to talk down 
to their level, aiivl is frankly prosaic and common- 
\)iaco. Apparently the voiiuiie is inlcnded to form 
part of the .scries of charming giit-i)ooks for children 
W’hicli is being published by iS1 r. David Nutt. There 
is rea.sou fur fear that a^y It md- hearted uncle who 
is attractoil by tlie deliglrlfnl type aud general 
appearance of tho Ooolw, or by tiio very successful 
reproductions of photograidis that appear as illus- 
trations, will run tne risk of gaiidng from his 
nephews aud nieces more credit 1or ius intc.itions 
thau his actual deeds. Most children of tho present 
<iay, we think, are likely to vote the Itov. J. !M. 
Macdonald a bore. 

A F1K8T BODlv OF JUKiyrEUDENCE. 

-I First Booh of Jurisj'nuhnce for StudeJits if the 

Common Law, By *Srii hhiEDKiiicK Pollock, Bart. 

(London: Macmillan and Co., Limited. 1896.) 

This little volume is a most admirable production. 
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It is addressed to readers who have laid the founda- 
tion of a liberal cidiication and are beginning the 
special study of law. But it may be doubted wliethor 
those readers, grateful as they will be for 8ir 
Frederick I’ollock’s aid, will be able to value it at 
(piite its full worth. To do that it is perhaps neces- 
sary for one to have road law without this book and 
then, turning to it, to realize how much would have 
been gained from tho “helping hand ” and the “warn- 
ing voice” in tho “ stage of confusion and illusion ” 
through which every st udent must make his way in 
his own fashion. Needless to say, wdiat tho Corpus 
Christi Professor of Jurisprudence in the University 
of Oxford gives us is not a .short cut to knowledge. 
Still less is it a cram-book for tho “ Bar iuial.” It 
Books to sot forth, in language intolligihlo to scholars 
w"ho arc not yet law’yors, so much of the general 
ideas underlying legal iliscussions as is needful for 
the removal of tho most pressing dilhculties. At the 
same time it is intended to lighten the iirst steps of 
tlie beginner in tlie praaical use of law-books and 
the appreciation of legal authorities. A man who 
lias taken “(iroitM” atnl is beginning to road law 
finds, as Sir F. Pollock says, in the new literature 
he has to master, many leading conceptions and 
distinctions which are assumed to bo familiar, and 
are so to lawyers, Imt whicii, for that very reason, 
are not often expressly stateil, .still 1o.sh often dis- 
cussed, and hardly ever explained, “lie has not 
only to discover f(u* himself, often with much bc- 
wilderiiient, the actual contents of legal terms, })ut 
to realise tho Icgfil point of view and the legal 
habit of nihid.” Ac "ordingly the first part of llie 
book denl.s wiih ‘*»Some (ionoral Jjogal Notions.” 
Here Sir Frederick Pollock difcCiis.«>os such topics as 
the nature ami moaning of law, justice according to 
law, the eubject-matter of law", divisions of law, 
persons, things, events rind acts, possession and 
ownership, and rclitiou of obligations to property. 
The Hccond part, wdiicli need not be read last, treats 
of ” Jjogal Autlioriths anJ their Use,” under these 
hoadings : the express tonus of law, tho sources of 
Englisii law, sovianty in English law, custom in 
English law, law reuurts, case-law and precedents, 
and ancient aud modovn statutes. As to this second 
and more ” practif al ” part, Bir F. Pollock writes 
“No practical art can really be taught; one man 
can only help nnotimr to learn; but it is common 
experieuce that sucli help wall often save a great 
deal of trouble. Certainly no man ever learned to 
shoot by being lectunnl ou tho construction of a 
rifle, and yet such lectures are a regular pirt of 
musketry instruction.” AVe have merely indicated 
tJio general scope of a scholarly w'ork which will be 
simply invaluable to all serious students of law’, aud 
which, in point of style and nuithod, stands in 
pleasing contrast w’itli tho ordinary law books. 

AVe have nsieived from Mr. Uenry Frowdo a copy 
of the new edition of 8ir AVilliam Hunter’s delightful 
story “The Old Mi'^sionary,” which w’e reviewed at 
length on a former occasion. The popularity of the 
book is indicated by the eloquent announcement on 
the title-page “ frwent} -first thousand.” The present 
edition is a handsome production, not unworthy of 
the artistic traditions of the Oxford University Press. 
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VoL. VII. Parliamentary Report No. 1. Mahch, 1896. 


This Supplement consists of a VERBATIM Report, specially drawn up for “India,” of the Debates 
on Indian subjects in both Houses of Parliament, and questions put on such subjects and the answers given 
to them, arranged chronologically, from February nth to 21 st. 


Impmal |3arltam£nt. 


Felniary iith. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

TIIK QUEKM’S SPEECH. 

SIAM, THE PAMIRS, AND CHITRAL. 

The HtA'oiid Sowsioii of the Mtli Parliunient of Her Majesty 
the Queen was opened by Coniini.s.Hioii. 

The Queen’s Speech, whieh was read by the Lord Chau- 
collor, eontainod the tollowing itansuges relating to India : — 

“An .Tgreement has been cmiolnded between my Govennnent 
and that of the French Republic, having for its principal 
ohjec.t tho more secure chtahlif.hrncnt of the independence of 
the Kingdom of Siam, A copy of it will be laid l>cforo you. 

“The Commissioners for the delimitation of the frontier 
separating my Indian Empirt? and the territory of Afghanistan 
from the dominions »)f the ICmperor of Russia have agreed 
^on a lino whi(;h has been accepted by myself and by the 
Emperor 

“On tho north-west frontier of my Indian Empire the 
measures taken last year to secure au elfeetive e.oiitrol over 
Ohitral have been successful, and the engagements entered 
into by tho border tribes for the maiutenaneo and protection of 
tho road from Peshawar have been loyally carried out witliout 
molcMtatiou or disturbance.’’ 

THE ADDRESS.^- SIAM. 

Lord Stanmoiib, moving “ That an huniblc Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty in i-eply to the opoechfrom the Throne,” 
said in the course of his spr(A*h>— I’he agreement between this 
country and Fr.anco with regard to the neutralisation of a great 
part of tho kingdom of Siam is now completed, and is, there- 
fore, open and subject to criticism, nor can it be affected by 
whatever is said. It may seem to tanno paradoxical, but I 
confess that I for one view that agreement with gr<*at satis- 
ketion for tho very reason 'bat it atfordj nothing like a 
brilliant triumph to either ])arty to tho agreement. The 
comiffomcnt of triumph is humiliation, and whoro huiniliatiou 
exists there is usually sorenes'j and disappointment ; and if 
the party hnmiliat-ed lie a great State, the oonsequoncos may 
be decidedly mischievous. Ti'inmph is a legitimate thing 
very often, except when you have overcome right and estab- 
lished wrong ; but in tho case of negotiations conducted on 
an equal footing betw’een two imrties who are equally con- 
vinced of thoir rights, and who are acting in ^rfectly good 
faith and honour, I am not at all sure that tho solid advantage 
is always on the side of the party which has gained a 
triumph. I think this agreement ought to he regarded as 


satisfactory by all those who do not misunderstand it. But it 
has been misrepresented, and therefore, I suppose, has been 
misunderstood. It is said that what this agreement does ia 
virtually to partition Siam ; that we have put tho king, in 
what remains of his dominions, under tho tutelage of two 
great Powers, and that they have taken the remnant to them- 
selves. Nothing could be more inaccurate or xmjust. The 
provinces of Siam which are not referred to in this agree- 
ment stand exactly on the? same footing now as they did 
before Ibe agreement. Should any interest, British or French, 
bo affected in those provinces, either to the east or tho west 
or (jcni.re of Siam, tlicro is nothing to prevent thoso interests 
lx*iiig safeguarded and looked after exactly as before. What 
hjis lt)ecn done is this— that wdiprea.s before this agreement 
tho whole of the kingdom of Si.am wais in the same condition 
iis these provinces are now, I he central and most important 
proviuc(?H of Siam have now been guaranteed in their 
neutrality. Neither Fiance nor England can, without the 
consent of tho other, move an armed fonie into that territory, 
and the two Powers are prepared to prevent any third Power 
from doing that whicli they themselves refrain from. That 
arrangement is a great advantage to the two great Powers 
concerned. It relieves them from many misgivings, it sets 
at re.Mi many Hiiispicions, iiud it prevents mm:h misunderstand- 
ing. It is an advantijgo to Siam, because it leaves that 
country free to employ its whole resources in its own devolop- 
inont, insb'ad of in u.‘«ek*ss military defences which, in case 
of need, would iirohat.lv servo it in very bad stead. It is a 
Hcrvico to tho whole uorld iii settling questions which might 
give I iso to unpleasant di'^cussiims in the future. It is true 
tliat Mong^in has been given up, and 1 admit fully that I 
mourn for tho loss of that ])o.sscssion. To recede from terri- 
tory once gained is, in (Oriental countries, always attended 
with some risk. Rut if ever the risk in retrocession were 
reduced to a minimum, it is in this case. Mongsin is not a 
populous and extensive province ; it is a triangle of earth not 
larger than one of the smallest of English counties, with a 
population of less than 2,000, and with a reputation of pos- 
sessing an especially deadly climate. Tho exchange of a land 
frontier for a flxed an<l evident river boundary is an absolute 
gain ; and, at all ovents, the price paid is well worth paying 
for tile satisfaction of I'flVctiug au agreement which sets at 
ie.4 so m.any matters cf dispute. 

The Eakl of Roseiiehy, in the course of his speech, said : 

1 pass now to the agreeiuent with Siam. Tho mover told us 
that the agn*cin('nt with Siam filled him writh unqualified 
s.atisf action. I cannot bell) wondering, wdth all respect to him, 
whether it would have filled him with tho same unqualified 
satisfaction if it liad been concluded by my noble friend (Lord 
Kimberley). 

Lord Stanmobk : Yes. 

Tlie Eabl of Bosebbby : I acc^t his assurance. I know that . 
he has an impartial mind. (Laughter.) 1 do not know 
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wliother I am to accept tlie aRsurance of the iiohle lord as to 
what his attitude would have been, but I must say tlmt it is 
not smh an urraiijfenieut as might have been anticii>ated fr(»m 
the speeches of tho present party in power when they were in 
opposition. Wo have given up a great deal by that arrange- 
ment, and what y/orf jtro quu we havo received for it we shall 
hear, no doubt, from the noble marquis when he speaks ; but 
we have not been informed as yet. Wo liave given up the 
principle of tho buffer State. We have given up Mongsin, 
and the noble lord the mover of tho Address thinks little of it. 
But Mongsin has been occupied by a British force, and when 
there was tho question of tho evacuation of Chitral we wore 
told, I think hy the First Lord of the Treasury, that tlie first 
principle of this Government was that where a British soldier 
had once been there ho must always i*emain. ^^hi^dly, wo have 
given up the British dominions on tho other side of tho Mtjkong 
river. Fourthly, we havo taken the Mekong as our boundary 
l)etwcon Franco and ourselves, in direct disregard of tho advice 
of tho principal local authority on that matter. If I might 
again quote Mr. Curzoii, whoso defonco of this arrangement I 
shall go to the gallery of tho other House to hear, T must 
state that I remember, when we were in oftice, he atta<!hcd a 
special value to tho rcUmtion of the dominions on tho other 
Bide of the IMekong. I am not going to make any remarks on 
the inferences which I draw from the language of the treaty. 
I would rather havo it explained hy tho noble marquis ; but 
whatever inferences I may draw from its natural language, I 
cannot express, f(u* fear any argument should he built upon 
them in the French Chamber in the discussion that is soon to 
take place there. But I must honestly say that T think w'O 
havo a right to some explanation from tho Government as to 
what are the advantages in exchange for which they havo 
g^veii up tho four very valuable points to which I have 
referred. But, tacked on to Siam, were a eouplo of other 
quarters of the globe. There is a Commission with reg.ird to 
our territories on the hanks of the Niger. Tf that Commission 
does its work well, 1 for one havo no criticism to offer ; and, 
lastly, Tunis is brought in in connexion with that strange 
arrangement. Our treaty with Tunis is, so far as I can 
understand the language of the instrument, to be put an end 
to and to bo negotiated afresh— a very important com^ssion as 
bearing on the interests of Italy as well as ourselves, and one 
on which I liope we shall have some explanation from the 
noble marquis. 

The Mabquis op Salisbuey, following Lord Rosebery, said in 
the course of his Miiee(!h : — When I oomo to the Foreign Office 
matters on which the noble lord was more distinct, the first 1 
must deal with is the Treaty of Siam. The noble lord has 
told us we have sacrificed some very important things. Amongst 
others, he made out two bits of territory we Imd Haorifivjcd 
instead of one. I think that is a geographical error on his 
part. There lias been iiotliing given up but this minuto 
portion of Mongsin, whi(‘li in past times paid tribute to Burma, 
Siam, and China, and which therefore the French Government 
claimed as confidently as we. Of course we held that th<*y 
wex’e absolutely wrong. 

Tlie Eael of Roseiieev : It is the noble MarquLs that is 
making a geographical mistake. (I^aughtcr.) 

The Maequis of Salisbury : Wo will wait until we get to 
maps. (Laughter.) But when tho noble lord tells me that the 
treaty has been l oiicludcd in defiance of the wishes of the local 
authorities, I can only say it has been concluded in entire accord- 
ance with the recommendations and wishes of the Government of 
India. It was the wishes and recommendations of tho Govem- 
meut of India that largely induced us to conclude this treaty. 
The danger I wish to guard against— and I hope I can do so 
without indistjretion — is, I think, very obvious. Ifowever 
anxious the French Government may be to remain at peace, 
however laudable their conduct ma^ be, there was always a 
possibility, and more than a possibility, that in those relations 
with Siam causes of clifi'erence would arise, and if those causes 
of difference had matured in the conflict, and the danger had 
arisen of tho disappearance of the kingdom of Siam, a very 
formidable question would havo been placed before this country. 
1 should not have thought that the noble lord, after his experi- 
ence of tho diflicultios attac.hing to the Siamese negotiations, 
would have been inclined to treat with contempt that apprehen- 
sion, which it was legitimate to feel with respect to the future of 
that kingdom. At all events, whatever tnose apprehuusious 
were, in my judgment they were much more serious than they 


appear to have been in the mind of the noble lord. Whatever 
riiose apprehensions were, they are now at an end, because, hy 
tho agreement of the two Powers most interested in the matter, 
the integral and essential portion, and the most prosperous and 
fruitful portion, of the Siam kingdom is protected against all 
possibility of attack. I believe that has removed all chance of 
serious difference in the future with a great European Power, 
and in tlie present state of the world I do not think that it is 
otherwise than a matter of congratulation. Of course I am 
quite ready to admit with iny noble friend behind me that the 
treaty is not one in regard to which either Power can at all in 
any way trium])h over the other. On the contrary, I think it 
is a treaty which both Powers have a right to rejoice in, 
because it will reserve to each all the riglits and privileges to 
which they havo any claim, and at the same time add additional 
security to their possession and harmonious existence in 
tho future. (Hear, hear.) 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

PETITIONS. 

Koor, Mus.st Shyan.— Petition of Musst Shyan Koer, for 
redress of grievances ; to lie upon tho Table. 

Khan, Sulaiinon.— Petition of Sulaimon Khan, for redress of 
grievanises ; to lie upon tho Table. 

Singh, Bhaj.— Petition of Bbaj Singh, for enquiry into his 
ease ; to lie upon tho Table. 

PAPERS PRESENTED. 

East India (Warlike Operations : Killed and Wounded). 
Return presented relative thereto [Address Tith March, 1895 ; 
Mr. Alplious Morton] ; to lie upon the Table. 

East India (Kytha^). Return presented relative thereto 
[Address 22nd August, 1895 ; Mr. KimberJ ; to lie upon the 
Table. 

East India (Loans raised in England). Copy presented of 
Retuni of all Loans raised in England, lihargeable on tho 
Revenues of India, outstanding at tlie comirienoemcnt of tho 
half-year ending on the 30bh September, 1895, eto., [by Act]; 
to lie upon the Table. 

East India (Loans raised in India). Copy presented of 
Return of all Loans raised in India, chargeable on tho 
Rt^venues of India, outstanding at the commenccraont of tho 
half-year ending on tho 30th September, 1895, etc., [by Act] ; 
to lie upon tho Table. 

India Office. Copy presented of Order in Council, dated 
12th December, 1895, approving a Statement of a revised 
appointment and alteration of salary in the Establishment of 
the Sooretary of State for India in Couuc.il [by Act] ; to lie 
upon the Table. 

THE ADDRESS. 

CHITRAL AND SIAM. 

Mr. G. J. Gosciien, Jun., moving the Address in answer to 
the gracious Speech from the Throne, said in the course of his 
speech : The campaigns of Ashanti and Chitral have one strong 
point of rosemblanoe, for, although the latter was not of the 
same peaceful oharaeter as the former, yet its success was 
largely due to the perfection of organisation, of which the 
Govorumont of India are so proud. It is our pride and boast 
that ours is an island liome, but it is not only its shores that 
we have to protect. Wo have to protect other frontiers, and it 
is the watching and guarding of those frontiers which occasion- 
ally involves us in disputes. It is with much satisfaction wo 
learn that the controversies with regard to the delimitation of 
our frontiers in tho East had a successful issue. This issue has 
not boon duo to a diplomatic triumph of one country over 
another, but it is rather tho outcome of a friendly agreement 
between tho Powers, and therefore, I venture to think, tho 
more likely to prove Arm and lasting. 

Mr. R. McKenna said ho would not havo ventured to inter* 
vone except in tho hope of obtaining information from the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, who in a previous debate 
had described himself as having peculiar means of knowledge 
of affairs in Siam. This information might now assist him in 
understanding the apparent complete change in policy in regard 
to Anglo-French relations witli Siam. In 1893 the Under 
Secretary had laid it down that “ the main British interest in 
Siam is the poHtioal stability of Siam itself.” ^e was aware 
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that the hon. gentleman would allege that this stability was 
secured by the treaty. But on another oceasion the hen. 
gentleman had used language which condemned in adyanee 
such stability as the treaty secured. He said: “Attention is 

called to the Provinces of Battamboug and Angkor 

They are rich in rice and other produce, and include the upper 
art of the Great Lake, wii-h its important and lucrative 

sheries The possession of the Provinces is essential 

to Slum ; and, in fact, the independence and intcgi-ity of Siam 
will be irretrievably injiu’od if those Provinces are allowed Ui 
pass into the hands of any foreign Power.” The treaty which 
was supposed to guarantee the integi'it^ and iudepciidence of 
Siam did not include these very provinces within its scope, 
and in coi.secpienco the situation which the Under Secretary 
then described existed at the pro8?nt moment. For, in the 
same speech, the hon. gentleman said : “ These Provinces have 
not been seized by the French, hut let me explain the ingenious 
substitution for seizure which is substituted.” The pith of 
that “ ingenious substitution for seizure ” was the occupation 
of Chantaboon, which the I'Vench still occupied at the present 
moment. He would not speak of the surrender of territory 
undeniably British on the u])per reaches of the Mekong, but 
he would ask wliat compensation Great Britjiin received for the 
sacrifico of what the Under Secretary had described as the 
main British interest in Siam. 

Sir Charles Dilke said, in the course of his speech : Ho 
now came to a point on which he took the sharpest issue with 
the policy of the Govenimotii. lie could not imagine a state- 
ment more untruthful, as it sooined to him, than that c<mtained 
in what was virtually the tirst paragraph of the SpetH'li. It 
was said: “An agreement has been concluded between my 
Government and that of the French Tlepublic, having for its 
principal object the more secure establishment of the inde- 
pendence of the Kingdom of Siam.” What was the policy 
which the Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs last 
year recommended to the llou,sc, and which was supporUsd by 
the whole authority of the Conservative I’arty It was the 
integrity of tho whole (iountry of Siam, of all that was loft, 
as ho said, after tho treaty which hud be<*n made between 
France and Siam. The hon. gentleman specifically montj<med 
two jirovinces as being p<»rti()us of the country the inti‘grity of 
which ought to l»e preserved. He believed tho Government 
were going to toll them that the integrity of Siam was pre- 
served by the treaty they had made, hut every man smiled at 
that statement. Everyone know that at the time tho treaty 
was negotiated between France and Siam, and when we inter- 
vened, tho Siamese objected to two articles tho J^’roncli pressed 
upon them. Tho lum. gentleman told them that Chantabon 
was a port, the integrity of wliicli should he maintained on 
account of the large Britisli trade there. It was well known 
that what had been demo was to guiirantco tho ocutro of Siam, 
and not to guarantoc (he remainder of the country, which seemed 
to him a direct invitation to other people to annex it. (“ No.”) 
What was the consideration this country had got for a surrender 
which, to judge from the language Lord Rosebeiy used, was a 
surrender of a very important branch of British trade ? Was 
it coming to a full and fair nrrangoraont with Franco whie.h 
might relieve us from those anxieties in tho world which had 
arrangements with Franco undoubtedly oi’-casioned us, when 
there was a handing over of our infiuonoe ovc'r the Siumoso 
part of tho Malay Peninsula Y 1 he Convention contained a 
clause about Tunis. Wo hai^certain trade rights with Tunis. 
Those rights gave us very low duties, and thrt)ugh th«?m we 
did a very large trade. It was well known that tho French 
Protectionists desired to hamper that trade for the supiwsod 
benefit of trade of Fran(;e. There was a clause in tho 
Siamese Convention by which wc seemed to go out of our way 
to promise to discuss with tht French our relations with Tunis, 
from which tho French understood wo were prepared lo give 
up our rights there. Ho feared tho wliolo history of Lord 
Salisbury’s conventions with France and Germany vrent to 
show that, in regard to what the noble lord considered smaller 
tmd secondary i^ucstions, ho did not suiliciontly study the 
iuterests of British trade. Uo complained that the concessions 
which were made in the name of British trade were useless 
concessions, because they did not deal with those larger 
questions which the French had in view, and did not Mt^uce 
that complete friendly relation throughout tho world which we 
had a right to anticipate if wo made the concessions at all. 
They fell short or they went too far— the former for the pur- 
poses of a complete settlement, and the latter for the interests 


of British trade. The question which lay iMjhind all those 
others was the question of the occupation of Egypt. (Hear, 
hear.) Everybody Idicw that some believed that tliis country 
had not kept hor word with regard to Egypt, and otliers 
believed that the letter of that word had been rigidly kept; hut 
all knew what the opinion in Eraiioe was on the point. Some, 
and tho number was incrf’asing oven cm the Ministerial side of 
the House, lielieved with him that, from a inilil ary point of 
view, tho occupation of I/gypt was a weakness and not a 
strength. The question of tin* occupation must he settled to 
bring about really trii-udly relations with I’raneo, if it were 
not too late altogetla^r lo restore those relations. But that was 
no reason why, in the interests of British trade, protests sliould 
not bo miwlc against conventions which gave up important 
trade iuterests, and particularly against the hypoe.risy of such 
language us that iu the (^leeu’s Speech stating that the object 
of tho agreement had been U) secure tho greater indepoudoncM} 
of Siam. (Hoar, hear.) 


February \^th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

PETITIONS FOR SIMULTANEOUS EXAMINATIONS. 

Civil ServicvC of Irnlia. — Petitions for open competitive 
examinations simultaneously in England and India, from 
Gorakpur, Mysore, V'ayalpad, Sholapur, Madras, Rjiyapuram, 
Virapandi, Biidukota, ami Ramanasanmithurnui ; to lie upon 
tho Table. 

PAPERS PRESENTED. 

East India (Loans rai.sed in England). Paper (preseultHl 
11th February) to bo printed. [No. 11.) 

East India (Loans raised in India). Paper (presented 11th 
February) Ix) he prinb'd. (No. IT).) 

East India (Examinations hu’ the Civil S(‘rviee). Copy pre- 
sented of Regulations for the open competition of August, 
1890 [by Act] ; to lie upon the Table. 

AFGHANIST.VN AND THE KAFIRS. 

Sir John Kennaway asked tlie Secretary of Stafi^ for India, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government had reeeived eontirination 
of a statement made in seviTul Indian newspapers, to the 
elfoct that, according to an announcement by tho Afghan 
CominaTuler-in-Chi(‘f, military oja^rations would bo resumed 
by (bo Afghani^ against (lie Kafh’s of the Hindu Kush iu tho 
first week of March ; 

Whether the extirpation or enslavement of tho Kafir race 
was conlemjdatcil as a ]>.)ssil»le ciontingcncy when the transfer 
t»» Afghanistan of the uhole of the Kafir (uuintry up to Chitral 
w;is made under tlie Durand Agreement, as Htated in Urn 
recently published Chitral Hlue-book ; and, if so, what stops 
were being taken to save the people from such a fate ; 

And, whether the text of tlie Durand Agreement or Treaty 
would he laid before the House of Commous. 

Lord G. Hamilton: (1) Her Majesty’s Government has 
received no eonfirmatien ef (ho report that military operations 
will be resumed against the Kafirs in March. The latest 
report is that ojierations were practically ended on January 
21th, troops withdrawn, and most hostages released. 

(2) Tho main object of the Durand Agreement -the text of 
which r shall lie glad to lay on the Table of the Houso was to 
fix the limits of the respeetivo spheres of iullueuce of the two 
Govermiionts, and thus put uu end to tho dillicultios arising 
from the want of such a delimitation. According k) the latest 
reports received from tho Government of India no «iueHtion of 
“the extirpation or enslavement of tho Kafir race” has 
arisen ; and certainly no such contiugeiicy was contemplated 
at the time the arruiigeineut was arrived at. 

THE SIAM AGREEMENr. 

Mr. GinsoN Bowi.ks asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether ho conld state why the agreement 
between Her Majesty’s Government and the Government of 
Franco, relative to Siam and to Tunis, dated the loth January, 
189G, as publislied in the French Yellow Book, was put in the 
form and under the title of a Declaration : 

And, whether that form and title implied any differeiu*e 
between its permanent binding forc/O and that of a Convention. 

Mr. Cubzon: The agreement is entitled a Deelaration in 
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accordimco with prcctMltmt ; for instance, the a fp-eoment between 
Great Jh'itaiii and France of August 5th, 1890, relative to ter- 
ritories in Africa. There i.s no difference Avhatever between its 
permanent binding fon'c and that of a Convention. 

THE TRANSVAAL QUESTION AND THE EAST 
INDIA COiMPANY. 

Mr. Arnold Foiiyi HR seconded Mr. Labouc.ln're’s amendment 
to the Address as follows : “ And we Iniiubly r«“present to your 
Majesty tliat no investigation into recent oijcurrenccs in South 
Africa will be cf)7iiplote unless it extends to tlie financial and 
political Action of the Chartered Company <»f South Africa, 
since your ^Majesty granted to certain persons the original 
charter under which the Company is incorporated.” 

In tlie course of his speech Mr. Arnold Forster said : What 
was the real and true objection, not only to this iharterod 
company, but to every eliartered company r 'Fhat they were 
mixing up totally dis.similar tilings— things not only dissimilar, 
but which ought on every principle of ethics and good sense 
to be eternally dissociated- the right to govern men and the 
desire to make money. (Hear, hear.) They wi^ro told that 
the love of money was the root of all evil, yet they had deli- 
berately, by the constitution of this company, made the love 
of money the prevailing motive of every offieerof tin* company, 
lie did not find fault with any corporation formed to make 
money. We wer(> all money-hunters in one sen.se or other. 
Some succeeded, others failed. Some hunted for money 
honestly, others dishonestly, and hroiiarht them.selve.M within 
the pale of the criminal law. The House had divested itself 
of its prerogative — the government of Her ISIajosty's subjects 
— and placed it in the hands of the.se people, whose reason for 
existence was to make money. So it was incumbent upon 
them to see how this power was used or abused. The experi- 
ment of chartering such companies had been tried over and 
orer again, and had failed. Lord Clive- the greatest man wo 
ever sent to India- found there were (umditiuus in regard to 
the East India company which made good govenimcnt im- 
possible. Lord Clive spent th(} best years ot hi.^ life resisting 
the corruption resulting from private trading on the part of 
officials of the coinpany. The charter was neglect td, and 
the people of India suffered injury and injustice iu eon- 
sequence. He might he told that during the last thirty or 
forty years of its existence the East India was with(»ut blemish 
or blame. IF.at was when it ceased to be a raoiiopoli.st trading 
company, and became a department of the G(«v'crnment of the 
country, witli a Civil Service similar to that wdneh goveiiied 
the empire at the pweseut time. 

Later iu his speech, Mr. Arnold I^)^ste^ a<hled : Tlie uliole 
situation, to hi.s mind, was an Jibsolutcly false one. Their 
Imperial rule had been sometimes a misebievous one ; ou the 
whole lie believed it to he a good and jmlicious one. Ilui what 
was the good tiling the}* liad got out of it all r It was that 
wherever the English Government had gone it had taken with 
it tlie traditions ot honourable fair dealing uu<l hone.'*ty. (Hear, 
hear.) Their Indian Civil Service was a gieat exanijilc of tliis, 
for, however poor and obscure one of its iiieinhers might be, 
the wealth of India would not buy him, or any pecuniary con- 
sideration make him swerve from nis loyalty to the service of 
this country ; or, if he did, his own profession Avoidd lait liiiii, 
and Lis career would lie ruined and blasted. (Hear, bear.) 
But who were tlie officers, magistrates, colonels, craptains. and 
Heaven knew what, of the chartered company ? d’hey wore 
all honourable men he had no doubt, but they were not under 
Imiarial control like tlicir Indian Civil servants, and the 
moment they resigned neither the chartered company nor 
tho.se who cared for tlie ('inpire had any authority over them, 
and they might gase^made in some other part of the worhl the 
very next month. (Hear, liear.) That was not tlio sort of 
material out of which they had built up or could safely eoiidiiet 
their empire. (Hear, hear.) 


February Wih. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

BRITISH INDIANS IN THE TRANSVAAL. 

Mr. Bhownaqobek asked the Secretary of Stah^ for the 
Colonies, wliethor his attention had been drawn to the fact 
that the British Indian hulijects of Her Majesty rosidiug in 
Soutli Africa had hitherto tx^en treated differently to the rest 


of Her Majesty’s subjects with regard to certain rights and 
privileges : 

And, whether ho -would take steps in future arrangemouts 
with the Government of the South African Uepuhlio to secure 
to I’ritish Indian subjects in that region the same treatment as 
was (ixtetidcd to all other British subjects. 

Mr. CiiAMRKBLAiN : 1 am aware of the facts and will not 
lose sight of the subject. As regards the Commandeering 
Treaty, the hon. memhor has been already informed that steps 
hive be(*n taken to prevent the introduction of a colour dis- 
tinction. As regards the n'stnelion on trading and ilomicilo 
our hands are not so free, owing to the result of the arbitration 
which leav es tlie mattiT in the hands <if the Transvaal Courts. 
But I have undertaken to use any iiiffuonce I may possess in 
oriler to securt* fair treatment of all our fellow -subjects irres- 
pective of colour. 

THE ADDKESS. 

THE TRANSVAAL AND THE EAST INDIA 
COMPANY. 

Sir W. IlAReoiJiiT, in the course of his speeish ou Mr. 
Lalvonchere’s amendment to the Address, said : — I’he relation 
of this eouTiiry to companies which, ns the right hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. (Jhambcrlaiii) said, are not able or are not willing to 
CAintrol their agents is one that must be decided by this House, 
because wo arc responsible to the nation for the co duct of 
8U(‘h companies. The right lioii. gentleman has declared his 
approved of the sysUuu of c-hartered companies ; I reserve my 
own opinion, for I think there is a great deal to he said on 
both si<le.s ; but everybody is agreed that the conditions of the 
South Africa Comp.'my’s Charter must he changed ; indeed, 
the right hon. gentleman has changed tliem himself ; and, 
therefore, Iho eoiaJitioiis under -which chartered (‘ompiinies are 
to bo founded in the future obviously form a question to bo 
inquired into by rarliameiit. Our prodeeessors took that view. 
In the great controversy of the ('ud of last century with 
roference to the l^jiist India Company, when the party of Fox 
on one side and the jiarty of I’ltt on the other took different 
view's as to our dealings with the East India Company, every- 
body was agrt'cd that I’arliament should decide w'hat was to be 
the relation of the Empire to the East India Company. There 
was a great disrussiem, and there was a great report by 
Dundas and others, which are monuinontal records among the 
journals of this House, and upon them was founded tho 
system of that, Board of Control wdiich was erected for the 
express jiurpose <»f restraining the action of the Chartered 
Company in Hindustan. Since that time there have been a 
great mtiuy Indian (Jouimittees ; tlie matter has been gone 
into over and over again ; and w e should entirely fail in tho 
duty imposed upon us, iu tho situation in which we find oiu*- 
solves, if we <lid not chum and insist upon the right of I’arlia- 
meut to decide a great Imperial question. 


Febrxtary Mth. 

JIOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE SIAM AGREEMENT. 

.Mr. jM’Kknna asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether his attention had been called to tho 
coneluiiing words in the communication of M. Berthelot to M. 
Guioysse, contained in tlie recently issued French Yellow-hook 
relating to tho affairs of vSiam and the ITppcr Mekong, in 
wliieh ho alluded to tlie exiu-ution of tho treaty of October 3rd, 
1893, as remaining incomplete; and whether he had any in- 
formation as to the pavtiiailars in respect of which the said 
treaty w'as alleged to he still incomplete. 

Mr. Cintzox : I have seen the words in question. Tho par- 
ticulars referred to are understi^od to relate to tho provisions 
connecjted with the 25 kilometre /one. 

FIELD HOWITZERS. 

Mr. Arnold Forster asked tho Under Secretary of Stato 
for War whether his attention had been culled to tho fact that, 
while the Indian Government had decided to commence the 
manufacture of a new fhdd howitzer for land service with a 
<;alibre of 5-1 inches, tho War Oftioe had simaltaneouBly 
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wincitioned the nuimifanture of a field howitzer for tho use of 
the Homo and Colonial iViniy with a calibre of O'O or 6*2 
inches ; 

Whether ho was aware that the ammunition, limber cases, 
and animimition wag-^fons for the respective ^uus referred to 
were not iTit(!rchang:eable ; 

Whether ho would give the House an a«Ruran<‘0 that im- 
mediate steps would be tabeii to reconcile the difterenco between 
the India and Home Departments, and thus avoid tho confusion 
which must arise from the simultaneous adoption of the two 
guns ; 

And, whether he woidd state whether any person was 
responsible for securing uniformity of pattern in essential 
matters botw'cen tlie armument and equipments of the Jiidian 
and tho Home ai’inies respectively, and what was the name of, 
and the ofiico held by, sueb person. 

]\Ir. lljioDUicK : An a])plieation was made in 18<S:) by the 
Government of India for a liowit/er to throw a (50lb. shell. It 
was found that for such a shell a o-f calibre was necessary. 
Tho liowitzcr supplied for the Home and Colonial army is a 
fiin. howitzer throwing a .OOlb. shell, and the ammunition and 
equipment are not interehaiigeablo. The Indian Govemmi'ut 
required a special type of howitzer to form jiart. of a siege 
train drawn hy bullocks intended for shelling stone or mud 
forts, while tho howitzer us('d for tho Home and Colonial army 
is required for field battories and has necessarily to bo light and 
drawn by horses. Tho two guns are intended for difierent 
purposes, and it is antieipated that for use with field butteries 
the Indian Government will adopt the 5 in. howitzer. The 
Seeretary of State is strongly of opinion that the multiplica- 
tion of ealibroH is nndesirabh' ; and earc will be taken to make 
all arms and ammunition, \> la'tlier for use at h<nne or elhewbere, 
interebangcable exeept in ease's w^hon for local reasons a 
ditlVn'TU’C is inevitable*, 'riie Government of India is rej>ro- 
sentod on the Orelnanee Cemmiilteo by wlieun ne*w patt.erns eef 
weapons arc cxamineel. In eases where the' War ] )<‘partinent 
and the Inelia Offie-e* are unable to agree the Defemea* Cenrnnitlee 
of the Cabinet will bo askeel to ele*e'ido. 

l^Ir. Akxolt) Foester aski'd if ho was to nnde-rstand that tho 
manufaoturo e)f those* elissimilar guns was to bo ejontinuod. 

Mr. Beodeick said tho manufacture of tb<^so arms <.*ejm- 
menced early in lHt)4. 'riio guns were ready for issue and it 
was iinpe)Hsiblo to stop the.m. 

PRISDN-MADE GOODS. 

Mr. iT. H. DAT.zrET, asked the I’resielont of tho Board of 
Traelo whether any reply bael boon reoe*iveel te) tbo roprt'sonta- 
tiems made te) fe)re*ign (love-nimenls in rospc'ct to prisem-nmdo 
goods ; and what action, if any, tho Government j»re)pe)scei to 
take in the matter ? 

Mr. RiTeniii! . Tho re-plies rocoivod freein feiroign Geevern- 
ments, while sympathotic, do not load Her Majesty's Goverii- 
inent to Impe that it will be* possible at present to bring abe)ui 
an agreomont for comnuui actioii in tho matter. irneliT those* 
circuinstances, the Ge>ve*niment consider that, in view of the 
Resolution unanimeeusly passed by the House of Conimons on 
February It) last, Parliam<*nt should have the* e.pportunity of 
giving legislative cfiVeit to ^Iiat licsolution. IVIy he>n. and 
gallant friend the member fe)r Central Sheffield has, I obsorveel. 
introduced a Bill with that objecit. I he)pe the oppeertiinity 
desired may bo affordesl by Hint Bill. 

Mr. Daezikt. asked whether tho right hon. gentlemen could 
lay upon tho Table the convspoudouee which had passed on 
the Hubject ? 

Mr. TjOitoii asked wht*(hor a Report from the Indian Govern- 
ment had been received witli i-egard to the carpets maiiiifactured 
in Indian prisons and their distribution in foreign countries. 
He would also like to know what action he proposed to take 
in that matter. 

Mr. Ritchie : I do not myself see tho slightest objection to 
laying the correspondence on tho Table ; but I will enquire 
about it. I may say, in reply Ibe lion, member for Islington, 
that we hav© received a reply from the Indian Government, and 
the effect of the reply is that they see no objection to tlio pro- 
posed legislation. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Louoii: Will those jiapers bo published with the others:" 
Mr. Ritchik : I will emiuire. 


THE ADDRESS. 

SIR W. WEDDERBDRN’S AMENDMENT. 

THE RETENTION OF CHITRAL. 

‘^A GEIEYODS BREACH OF NATIONAL 
GOOD FAITH.” 

Sir W. Wkt)T)Kei;uen moviid, as an araondmi*nt to the 
Address, t^i add tho following w’ords at tho end: “But we 
humbly evprcsH our regri*!; that tlie present Government, 
reversing the poli<*y of their predeeessors, have deeidiid not to 
withdi-aw from Cliitral, Ihereby violating the pledge expressly 
given in tho Viceroy’s jiroelamation, dangerously adding to 
GoverniiK’iit responsil)ilities b(*yoiid the North-West frontier of 
India and inevitably leading to an increase of the overgrown 
expenditure in the Indian Military i)t*partim*nt, and further 
our regret that lia* 'I'reaty of 18'J3 wdth the Amir of Afghan- 
istan has not been placed before Parliament.” The hon. 
baronet said that in the Queen’s Speech rt-fereiicc had been 
made to Chitral in t(*rms expressing approval of tho permanent 
oeeupation of that territory. He coubl not allow that to pass 
without a protobt and an appeal hi the natiomil lionseionco 
against a grievous hreaeb of the national good faith. It might 
bo ohjeeted that it was now too late for protest or appeal, but in 
certain inatt(*rs it was never too lat-o to mend— it was never too 
late to remove a blot from the good name of the nation. Some 
people seenu'd to think that it was never the right time for 
Parliament to <*.xer(!i*^e its duty of control <)vcr these frontier 
aggressions on our weaker neighboiu’s. While the plans were 
la-uig laid there was profound ser-n-cy, and no one knew 
anything about tliem ; when the explosion took piano wo were 
told it was a <Tisis, and wo must not embarrass the Govern- 
ment ; and xvlu'U Naboth was killi-d and his vineyard perma- 
nently occupied, we were told tluit it was too late, and no uso 
crying over spilt milk. I'bat might be true \ but at any rate, 
we sliouhl do our best to prevent other milk being spilt in tho 
same way. But, as a m.ittor of f.iet, in the present ease 
circumstances had changed since tho doeision was come to, 
and there wero r(*asons to reconsider it. d'he reasons were 
contained in the (Queen's Bpeecli, which announced that tho 
dcliiiiitatimi of the boundary with Jtussia had been agreed 
upon. He cougratulati*d Her Majesty’s Government on having 
aee,oinpUNhu(l tins M*ttlerm*nt of the spheres of infiuoneo. But 
this matter being settled in a friendly way, fussy activity on 
our side of the*^ron tier was no longer called for. Jt was only 
likely to act as a challenge to Ilussia, and stimulate her to 
forw'ard movements. It had I’epeatedly been alleged in the 
Anglo- Imliaii Piaxss that the real object of tho Chitral expedi- 
tion was to show*', wit'll rt*l(.*rciu‘i) to the delimittition negotia- 
tions with Russia, that we exoi*eiscd effective control over 
Chitral, so that it canu' within our sphere of influence. If so, 
these negotiations being now eoneludod, the retention of CHtral 
was no longer uocessaiy. He also hoped his right lion. Iriend 
the Secretary of State for India would explain in what sense 
tho term “Indian Fmpiio ” was used in the Queen’s Speech 
with n*gard to tliis delimitation. Did it mean that the 
Government intended to incorporate all these vast mountainous 
rtigioiis, up to the I’amir boundary, in the Indian dominions 
vested in Her Majc*sly hy the Govtjrnment of India Act of 
18.)8t' This was a question of the greatest financial iraport- 
auee. If it was intended to annex those territories to India, 
the proper log.al hteps .should ho taken, and he desired to know 
wdiat tho.se steps w'ould be. If the territories were not 
pait of India, the cost of tho Chitral exiiedition must be 
borne hy the Imperial exchequer, unless the assent of both 
Houses of Parliament was obtained under section o5 of 
tlie Act. Tlie grounds of Ids protest against the retention 
of Chitral w'ere threefold: 1st. Wo had broken our idedgos 
to iiio border lribe>,, 2nd. The retention w'us politically 
dangerous ; and 8rd. The cost w^ould be ruinous to tho 
Jiuliaii pi'ople. In I be Queen’s Speech t he border tribe.s were 
congratulated ou the loyalty with which they had carried out 
their engagements. It wuis a great pity we had not shown a 
sirnilur loyalty. It seemed a cose of sic vaa non vobxa. We no 
doubt appreciated the advantage of other people keeping their 
promises to us. But if an ounce of example was better than 
a pound of proetqit, it was better than a hundred w'oight of 
eoinmondation coming from those who wero themselves de- 
faulters. Hail anyone any real doubt as to tho meaning of 
Ijord Elgin’s proclamation 't Was the declared object' of the 
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expedition to rcMcne l>r. Robertson and then retu'o'r' Or was it 
to seize a military post and remain there ? Tlie circumstances 
showed what the meaning was. Our people at Chitral wore 
caught in a trap, 180 miles beyond our frontier. To reach 
them we had to jiass through a mountainous wilderness with 
rapid torrents, deep defiles, and snowy passes. Without the 
permission of the tribes wo e.ould not get through in time. 
Accordingly, the following Proclamation was issued: “The 
solo object of the Goverinnent of India is put an end fo the 
jircscut and prevent any future unlawful aggrt*ssiun on Chitral 
territory, and as soon as this object has been attained the force 
will be withdrawn. The Government of India have no inten- 
tion of permanently occupying any teiTihuy through wliich 
Umra Kliau’s misconduct may now force them to pass, or of 
interfering with the independence of the tribes.” Mark the 
words, “.sole object.” Nothing is said about roads or valuable 
military positions. The ch'ar meaning was that we would 
rescue our people, and then withdraw, lie recognised no 
difference as regards moral principles in public and in private 
concerns. If lie thought a thing wrong to ilo it alone, it 
woidd be wrong if lie did it jointly Avith 30 others, or 30 
millions of other.s. How should we view such a promise if 
given by an individual \ Supposing his 1u»uj<o was on fire, and 
one of his family was in danger of being burnt ; and suppos- 
ing ho could not reach this child except by passing though the 
house of a neighlxiur, a suspicicus man who kept his doors 
bolted and barred. Wliat would be thought of the man who 
got pennission to pass through his neighlxrmr’s hou.se by the 
promise that he would go hack at once, who n*scucd his child, 
and then told his neighbour that he meant to stAy there, 
because his prestige, his sense of honour, made it imixissible 
for him to retire when he had once come there ’r' The ca.se was 
on all fours with that of Chitral. If there was any doubt 
aliout the meaning of the rroclamatioii, let it be submitted to 
the arbitration of any impartial authority. Tlu> right hon. 
the leader of the House hud re<*ommend<*d general arbitration. 
It was easy to accept arbitration will) strong opponents, but it 
would >Mj more meritoriou.s to accept it wifh the weak and 
helpleSiS. Secondly, the permanent occupation of Chitral was 
dangerous and inexpedient. It was folly to pierce the natural 
ramparts by wdiich the North-Western frontier was defendwl, 
to kill the bravo ilefenders, and to pave the way for a Russian 
invasion. Also the shei't anchor of our power in Iixlia was 
trust in our goml faith, and this trust had now re<‘eived a 
grievous blow. Thirdly, the idtimate exist h) the people of 
iTidia w'ould be ruinous. The people of India wore miserably 
poor, and already much ovcr-bixt'd. No doubt the noble lord 
would assure the Hou.so that the cost w^ould not bo great. 
Such official assurances were mjvdc in the Afghan war, which 
was tjstiniafx^d to cost 1 / nullions, hut which cost 21 millions ; 
and in the Abyssinian Avar which was estimated at 3 millions, 
and cost 10. Ho Avarned tho noble lord that in permanently 
occupying such territories tho first steps Avere tho easiest and 
the cheapest— afterwards came tho dangers, the difficulties and 
tho heavy expenditure. He reminded him how Isird Roberts had 
estimated the fighting pipulaiion of these mountain region.s at 
a quarter of a million of men, mostly well armed, hruve, and 
with an imijouquerablc love of independence. These men still 
occupied the wild regions along the Poshawar-Ghitral road, 
and much money would bo needed tt) coerce or bribe thorn to 
accept our presence in their country. As regards the Treaty 
with the Amir he was glad to hour that the noble lord was 
willing to lay the text on tho Table of the House, hut it had 
not vet been produced. So far as they knew about it, it 
provided two things: first, to increase by GO lakhs a year tho 
subsidy piid to the Amir by the unfortuiinte peoi>le of India, 
and second, to hand over Kafiristau if) the Amir. If the 
subsidy were used to improve tho condition of the p'Ople of 
Afghanistan, there would bo something to show for it, but he 
believed that it was idiicfly employed to provide arms of 
precision, and tlie British nation incurred a rc-siionsibility as 
regarded the use of these arms. At present it was alleged that 
they were being employed in crushing the Kafirs, a brave 
and inb^restiiig race, and in reviving a local slave trade 
in the most odious form. This forward frontier \ olicy, this 
system of aggression on our weaker neighbours, involved the 
country in dangerous and discreditable transactions, and wa.s 
absolutely opposed to the policy laid down by Her Gracious 
Majesty when she assumed direct charge of India, and in her 
rrbclamation of 1858 declared, “ Wo desire no oxtimsion of oiir 
present territorial possessions and while we will permit no 


aggression uiion our dominions or our rights to be attempted 
with impunity we shall sanction no encroachment on those 
of others.” 

Mr. Schwann seconded the Amendment. Ho did not see 
how it was possible for Her Majesty’s Government to find 
any loophole as an excuse for remaining in the territories 
that they had promised to retire from. Moreover, the 
whole sy.stem of pushing our borders in India was a source 
of great expense to the revenues of India. Tho people of 
Iiulia were very poor, tbeir annual income was very small, 
and their daily earnings wore infiiiitcMlmal. In order to deal 
with tho difficulties of tho finance of India, it had been 
necessary, as they know, to place duties on the products of 
the place ho liad the honour to represent, and of a largo 
number of maiiufatjturing places in Lancashire and elsewhere: 
For these reasons, and tho more admirable ones given by his 
hon. friend, he had great pleasure in seconding the motion. 

LORD G. HAMILTON’S REPLY*. 

Lord GwoRim Hamilton said tho House would recolloct that 
this question of the o(5eupation or tho evacuation of Chitral 
was discusseil at some length some time ago, when, by a largo 
majority, approval was expressed of reversing tho policy of 
leaving Chit ral. Both tlie front Opposition bench and other 
members held that the occupation of Chitral would entail very 
heavy expenditure, that it would be repugnant to tho feelings 
of tho people, and would not tend to promote peace with 
Russia. Although they did not wish to deny that there was 
a certain amount of risk, as there alvvays must bo in a movo- 
ment of this kin<l, they believed it was a dangerjthey ouglit to 
face, and face boldly. The most sanguine anticipations that 
any one could liave indulged in had beeu mons than realised. 
(Hoar, liear.) So far from their occupation being regarded in 
a ho.stile spirit by the people of the country, on the contrary, 
they welcomed tho English occux>iition, because it bad in- 
augurated a period of security which they had not ktuiwD 
before. (Hear, hoar.) Reference liad been made to slaAmry, 
hut before they Avent there perliaps tho very worst form of 
slavery prevail^. The result of their occupation was that the 
slave trade had ceased. Before they went there women of the 
poorer class wore abducteil ; and so far as Chitral was con- 
(ierned, during the few months they had occupied it that 
occupation, ho believed, had given almost universal satisfac- 
tion. Then, Chitral was a much richer country than was 
anticipated. Irrigation works hundreds of years old were 
found, and the facilities were such as to enable them to supply 
the large amount of food necessary for maintaining tho 
garrison. So far, therefore, as Chitral was (Hmeernod, the occu- 
pation ha<l been an unmixed success. The hon. member wont 
on to say tliat Indian finnnc.o Avould not carry this expenditure. 
He thought the expenditure would be less than was antici- 
pated, and, ho far from Indian finance being in a critical 
evndition, they must bear in mind that there had lieen a con- 
siderable remission of taxation by the reduction in the exitton 
duties. Ho thought they Aiv'ould find, as he stated, last year, 
that, notwithstanding the Chitral expedition, the equalisation 
of income and expenditure would lie equitably realised. 
What did the hon. gentleman want them to do? He wanted 
them to retire from Chitral, and hand it over to anarchy. 
They c,oiild not do that. They wtire bound within their sphere 
to prevent disorder, and, if they did not preserve law and 
order, would that not bo an invitation to some other country to 
come in and iierform tho duties which they had abdicated? 
Then the hon. member went on to say that the occupation of 
Chitral gave olfenee to Russia. That was a statement and a 
policy against which ho uttered a strong protest. Those who 
advocated it put into the months of loreign Powers and 
peoples arguments and ideas which neither those Governments 
nor those peoplc.s would over have thought of. (Cheers.) Why 
should Russia object to the occupation of Chitral? Russia 
had honourably fulfilled every engagement into which she had 
entered so far as the Indian empire was concerned, and she 
would no more think of interfering with Chitral than of inter- 
fering Avith any other territory on the English side of the line. 
He, therefore, objected to that being attributed to Russia 
which the Russian Qovomment never thought of. Then they 
wore reminded of the country intervening between Chitral and 
Peshawar. Tho Government had sneocoded in making an 
exceUont road from Peshawar to Chitral, and the tribes through 
whoso territory it had passed had of their own accord under- 
taken to protect it. The result was that oommeroe had largely 
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increased. The number of animals and caravatis passing’ 
through that country had immensely increased, and, moreover, 
the country was by no means so poor as was supposed. On 
the contrary, it was evident that many hundreds of years ago 
it was much more thickly populated than it was now, and 
there were many signs of returning prosperity. Tt was, there* 
fore, in the interest both of the intervening trils's as well as 
of the Chitralis that the policy this House maintained last 
year should in no sense be disturbtinl. {Hear, luyir.) The 
proposer of the atnendment had accused the Government 
deliberately of a breach of faith. Was the hon. gentleman 
acquainted with the facts of the caso ? It was perfectly clour, 
from his speech, that neither he nor the seconder of the amend* 
ment had mastered the rudiments of the question. (Ohoers.) 
The hon. gentleman said there had boon a breach of faith, and 
that the tenms of the rroehmiation had not been complied with. 
That Proclamation was issued l>y the Indian Government. I’he 
Indian Government from fii-st to last said they bad adhered to 
every letter of that IVoelamation. The Proclamation was 
issued to the tribes who lived l)etw(M?u tho teriibuy of (-hilral 
and Peshawar. Did these tribes say the Proclamation bad not 
been adbere<l tor* Gould tin* bon. gentlonjan quote any fact 
in support of such a stat<‘me7.t? 

Mr. ScKWANN : In the journals. 

Lord G. Hamilton : Which journals )f 

Mr. Schwann : Perhims the newspapers. 

Lord O. Hamilton : i have asked the hon. member for his 
authority for the serious charge Avhich he has advanced against 
the Indian Government, and ho says, perhaps the newspapers 
would give me some. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Sghwann : I said that humorously. (Ijaughter.) 

Lord (L Hamilton said that perhaps the hon. gentleman 
did not quite realise that that was not a place for humorous 
amusement. Por a member of Parliament to advance against 
tho Indian Government a charge of broach of faith was not a 
humourous performance. (ChetTs.) Ho assured both the 
mover and seconder of the Amendment that they were 
absolutely wrong, and that they did not understand in the 
least to whom the Proclamation was issu<5d or what its object 
was. The Proclamation was issued to all the people of Swat 
and the people of the adjacent territory who did not suhj with 
Umra IHian, and Umra IChan was the person against whom 
we were fighting. Tho Proclamation merely applied to tho 
territory between i’eshawar and Chitral, and it hutl absolutely 
nothing to do with the people of Chitral, beoauHc our 
suzerainty and authority were already there asserted. What 
the Indian Government uiulertotik was that, if thi'y were not 
opposed in passing through the intervening territory, they 
would not occupy that territory, or in any way interfere with 
the independence of people through whoso count ry they were 
passing. Did either of the hou. gentlemen m(‘an to say that 
the indcpoudenco of the tribes had been interf(;red with or 
their territory occupied? Did tliey mean to say that any 
chief of any tribe, or any considerable number of any tribe, 
had protested against the action of the I ml i an Government ? 
Ho would tell tho lum. gentlemen exactly what bad ocicurred. 
There had been a dillercnec between the Indian Government 
and the tribes as regarded tho Proclamation, hut only in one 
sense. Tho heads of the tribes petitioned tho Political Officer 
asking to bo incorporated in British teiTibiry. (Laughter and 
cheers.) They said they ha<l felt such advantage and si*n.se of 
se(!urity from the presence oi the troops, and no doubt from 
the better prices they got for their produce, that they thought 
they would like to have these benefits permanently. They 
were told it was impossible they could bo so incoiqiorated. Then 
they wished to go on a mission to tho Viceroy at Simla, in 
order that he might recsonsider the decision which had just 
been conveyed to them. (Hear, hear.) Therefore, he hoped the 
House would hear no more of charges of had faith. (Cheers.) 
The fact was that, unfortunately, the occupation or evacua- 
tion of Chitral got into the arena of party conflict at the oom- 
moncement of tne General Klectioii. »So soon as that question 
came to be discussed on its merits it was clear that 
the case of tho present Government as against tho late Govern- 
ment was an overwhelmingly strong one ; and, therefore, when 
all the tangible arguments in reference to occupation were 
annihilated, tho supporters of the late Government fell back on 
breach of faith, it was a pure concoction from hogiiming to 
end. There was not a word of truth in it. (Cheers.) It was 
not baaed on one iota of fact. He thought that hon. gentlemen 
opposite ought to reflect that the Viceroy of India, a high- 
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minded gentlemen, wa.'^ a memlMjr of their own party. It was 
not cn'ditablc lo l^nglisli politics that they should bring this 
charge of want of lionour and breach of faith against a member 
of their own l>arty, who wuls carrying out a policy wdiich he 
believed to be consist cut with national and Imperial interests. 
(Clieore.) The result, therefore, of our occupation had been 
pre-eminently Hal,i.sfactt)ry, and gentlemen opposite who be- 
longed to the Iladical, or Progressive, party, as it Was noW 
called, could hardly realise what they were asking the House 
to do. There W'as an excellent road made through a country 
which bad previously Imm'u unapproachable, wbicb roml l»ad 
led to a large increase of commerce and trade. There were a 
number of rivers traversed by excellent bridges, and he was 
informed that part.s of tho road were as good as an English 
turnpike road, 'riio road liad daily been improved ; it had 
been watched and guaided by local levies, who wore paid ; and 
trade was greatly increasing all along the route. Why, now, 
in the name of coinuiou sense, were wc to retire and break up 
this road? Hon. gentlemen appeared not in the position of 
reformers, but of vand.tls, (Hear, hear.) Before silting down 
he eoiigratiilated liis frii'nds bebiiid him that the first time they 
had to give a party vot(*, la.st year they were actuated by true 
political instiiu'ts when, by an overwhelming majority, they 
assented to tliis forward movement. He believed there had 
been no forward movement in recent years made by any 
Govenmient which had )>cen more beneficial to all ••oncemed, 
and whith would tend to jait an end to those periodical dis* 
tur bailees and outbreaks of fanaticism and terroriism which bad 
characterised that porti<»nol J fer Majc.sty’H dominions. (Cheers.) 
Question jiut, “That those words be there addwl.” 

The House divided : Ayes, 79 ; Noes, 193. 

February IBM. 

IIOUSM OF COMMONS. 

PlllSON MORTALITY IN INDIA. 

Mr. Samitkl Smith asked the Secretary of Statu for India 
wh(‘ther ho would pre.ss ui>oii the Indian Govi'minent the need 
for increased eiideavonrs to diminish the still continuing exces- 
sive mortality in Home of the prisons, (‘specially in 13cngal, 
where it apptisred by an official report, dated Calcutta, J uue 8tb, 
189'), that in four of Uk* Bengal gaols there wore, during tho 
year 1891, more than 109 deaths per 1,000 prisoners, namely, 
239 jHir mille at Chaihass, Ml at Naya Dunka, 129 at Dalton- 
ganz, and 1 18 at Balasore ? 

Mr. Hanmub^: The resolution to which tho hou. member 
refiu'H shows that tlie liieuteuani-Govornor of Bengal is fully 
alive to his responsibility, and is doing all that lies in his 
pow'er to piHwent a reeuireiice of tho exceptioiuilly high 
mortality in the four gaols whieli have been mentioned, the 
actual number of deaths in which were 29, 9, o, and 1 1 re- 
spectively, and this mortality was largely duo to an outbreak 
of cholera. This being so, 1 do not think it necessary to call 
the attention of the Govcinin«mt of India to tho subject, but I 
will ask for copies of the reports of tho committees whi(}h have 
been appointed to investigate the causes of tho recent mortality 
at Chuibasa and Balasore. 

THE SIAM AGREEMENT. 

Mr. T. II. Buchana.w asked the Undor-Sccrotary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether he would lay upon the Table papers 
and corresijondeneu relating to the agreement rcsiiecting Siam 
recently concluded with Fiance, and w'ould include in them the 
comm un orations on the subject with tho Government of India. 

Mr. CuR/iON : It is proposed to lay on tlie Table papers 
and correspondence relating to tho rcijont agreement with re- 
gard to Siam. 

Mr. E. II. ricKEBSUiLL asked whether the right lion, gentlc- 
iiian would include a copy of the conveiitioii betw een China 
and Franco of the 201 li of Juno, 189/), which was material to 
the appreciation of tho agreement between Franco and this 
country. 

Mr, CuRzoN : May I ask hon. friends that where it is pos- 
sible to help mo to give them a proper reply, they would at 
least give mo one day’s notice of their questions? (Hear, hear.) 

Mr” PiCKKRsoiLL asked whether the right hon. gentleman 
was not aware that tho new agreement between France and 
this country i-eforred specifically to a convention which waa 
made between China and France on the 20th of June, 189/5. 
It was impoBsiblo to appreciate the effect of the agreement 
without having a copy of that convention. 
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Mr. OiBPON Bowlics : Is tho lion, gfontleman notawaro 
that tbs' papoiH have already been laid Infoie tin' French 
rarliaiinnt in the form of a Yellow-book, and that they might 

l>e quoted from ? « . , -i. ♦ 

Mr. Cx'n/oN : No, Sir, 1 am not aware of it, b< cause it is 
not a fact. The papers laid before the French Barliamcnt in 
the foxm of a Yellow-book aie the same paicis that have 
already been puhlislud in this e( untry, and tiny 'will shoitly 
appear in the shape of a Declaration agreed u] on by the two 
OeiveriiincntH, with the* addition of a htter fi('ni the Foreign 
Minister of Fiance to the French Minister for the Colonhs. 
This lettfr corresponds "with a letter ficm T.ord Salisbiiiy to 
the Marquis of Diifferin. , . . 

Mr. Gibbon Bowles asked whether it was not a fact that the 
agreement had been published in France in the form of a 
Yellow-book. 

Mr. CuEZON said that, was so, but what he said was that no 
correspondence connected with the agreement had been pre- 
sented. 

Mr. Buchanan asked whether the right hon. gentleman 
eould lay on the Table the correspondence hetwetn the Home 
and Indian (xovornments, as Lord Salisbury had stated in the 
House of Lords that the Government of India had given its 
assent to the arrangemcml that had been made. 

Mr. OuEZON said it was not usual t<» lay on the Table of the 
House such corrcsiamdence as that referred to between the two 
Governments. He hoped, ho'W'cver, to have an opportunity of 
speaking about this agreement, and he should tlun be ready to 
give the lion, member and tlio House all infoim.ation possible 
as to the attitude of the Indian Government on tlw' matter. 

Mr. PicKEESoiLL asked what objection there was to laying a 
(•opy of the convention <in the I'abh* of (ho TIou.*>o. 

Mr. CVEZON said there was no objection whatever to doing bo, 
audit would shortly appear before the House in the Treaty Series. 

Fehrmry 20/A. 

HOUSE OF L O D D S . 

APPEAL COUJtT OF BENGAL. 

Lord Stanley of Aluerley had the Bdlow’ing (luestion on 
the paper: To ask the Under Secretary of State b.r India 
what steps have been taken to bring the practice ol tlie Appeal 
Court of Bengal into haimony with tlu' law and the practice 
of the Appeal Court of (ho Madras Presidency, by directing 
the Appeal Court of Bengal to eommuniiaite to a lower court 
the fact of its having reversed a sentence of file lower court, 
so as to prevent the abuse now exi.sting in cases of persons who 
have liecn subject to a criminal charge, and fined by a loxver 
court, and who have obtained a reversal of sueli --ent mice from 
the Appeal Court, of being subjected to some months delay, 
and to the payment of additional stamps, in order to recover 
the amount of fines wrongfully paid by them He said that 
he had reason to believe that the ground of the eompUint to 
which the (luestion referred had now U'cn removed. He 
desiicd to tender his thsuiks to tlie pr<;seiit Secittary of State 
for India and his predecessor fur the steps which they hud 
taken in the matter. 

The Earl of Onslow : I am not aw-arc what authority the 
noble lord has for the suggestion that the pra. tico of the High 
Ccturt of Bengal is not in harmony with the law^ I belic»'e il 
to be a universal rub* throughout India that all or ler.s passed 
in appeal shall be forthwith certified to the court below. V\ luii 
there fore the refund of a fine lias been ordorod, tlu-rc ought 
to bo no difficulty in obtaining repayment from the Treasury. 
Instructions were sent to India some time ago to make 
enquiries as to the practice obtaining in the various provinces, 
and to pass such orders as might be found mcessary to secure 
prompt relief in such cases. The Government of India issued 
H circiilar on the subject in June last, and the Sccietary of 
State expects to rc<ieivo their final report shortly. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE INDIAN COTTON DUTIES. 

Sir Joseph Leebe asked the Secretary of State for 
whether he exmld state the miinber, or approximate number, ot 
hand-loom weavers in India : tt 

And, when he proposed to lay upon the fable of the House 
the 'Correspondence which had taken place with the Govern- 


ment of India on the Cotton Duties since tfce last Papers were 
laid upon the Table. 

Lord G. IIamu.ton : I have no returns of the precise number 
of hand-loom weavers in India. The Census of 1891 showed 
for all India including Native States 1,878,080 households of 
the weaver caste. This is a large reduction as compared with 
the previous return of 1881. This evidence of the falling off 
in the hand industry is confirmed by the fact that of recent 
years the wea\ing mills of India have steadily increased their 
oiit-tuni, 'tvhilo the area of cotton cultivation has remained 
stationary. 

As soon as I receive copies of the recent Acts and the 
discussions thereon I shall be glad to lay papers on the Table. 

THE INDIAN MINTS. 

Sir W. TTottlpswoutii asked the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether Her Majesty’s GovcniTneiit had refused to co-operate 
with Gi'rmany in furthering iin intemaiional monetary agree- 
ment by reopening the mints in India. 

Mr. Balfour: In answau- to my hon. friend I have to say 
there is no trutli in the report racnlionod by him. The 
Government of this country has nut boon approached by 
Germany mi the subject of au international monetary agree- 
ment. Wo should be w’illing to consider, in conjunction with 
the Indian Governnu'iit, the reopening of the mints in India if 
such a measure could bo made jiart of a satisfactory scheme 
of currency n*form. 

KAFITIISTAN. 

Sir Ellis A stimead- Bartlett asketl the Sci-retary of State 
for Tiitliu whether he could give the House any information as 
to the lo.sses of the inhabitants of Kafiristan during the recent 
invasion by tlu‘ forces of the Amir : 

And wlicthr'r, if the militury operations w' ere renewed, Her 
Majesty’s Government would arrange fur a British officer to 

accompany the Afghan troojis. 

Lord G. Hamilton: According to latest information re- 
ceived from the Government of India, the Kafirs were being 
disarmed ami the property of those who had tied was being 
coufiMTitcd; but both the pt.-sous and property of those who 
remained were safe. No reprc'ssive measures are roixu'ted. 
About 150 Kafirs Icivc sought refuge in Chitral. The Afghan 
(roop.s under the Si pah Siil.ir have withdrawn, and miliary 
operations arc reported to be practically terminated. Ihe 
Government of India have de-rired that telegraphie, reports be 
sent to them from Chitral i)f any further operations. ^ 

It would not bo possible to make arrangements by which 
a British officer should accompany any subsequent Afghan 
expedition. 

February 21«L 

house of commons. 

PAPKllS PRESENTED. 

I'kist India (Council (re-appointment of Sir Donald Stewart). 
G.i.y T>n‘.M'!itcd of Minute by tlio Set retury of State for India 
extending the term of Field Marshal Sir Donald Stewarts 
office as Member of tlie Council of India, under Act 3'J and 83 
Vic., e. 97, s. 8 [by Aid] ; to lie upon the Table. 

OPERATIONS IN THE PERSIAN GULF. 

Sir Charles Dilkk askod the Secretary of State for India if 
h« could stato to the 1 Louse the reasou for the operations 
romlm.led during last year in the Persian Gulf by Her 

Majesty’s ships “Sphinx” and “Pigeon ” 

Lord G Hamilton: lu conseijuence of quarrels between the 
Sheikli of Bahrein, who is under the suzorainty of Her 
Majesty, and other local sheikhs, the chief of the Ah -bin -Ah, 
apparently supported by the lurks, establi.shed himself on the 
mainland at Zobara, opposite Bahrein, and about 200 dhows 
asMC'mblcd there to attack Bahrein. i i 

In order to maintain the maritime peace to which the tnw's 
are pledged, Commander Polly of the “Sphinx” was authorised 
to rwist this demonstration, jirovidefl ho was satisfied that tlie 
dhows were assembled with a hostile purpose, and to hlierate 
the Bahrein boats wbich had been forcibly detained. 

As the dhows, after duo warning, refused to disperse, they 
were attacked on the fith September, and forty -four were 
destroyed. On the foUo wing day terms were arranged, and 
the peace of the Gulf re-established. 
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February 24th, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE SIAM AGREEMENT. 

Mr. Ybbbijboh asked the Secretory of State for India 
whe^er, in view of Article VI. of the Eranoo- Chinese Con- 
vention of 20 th June, 1895, the Government of India would 
take steps for the connexion of their telegraph system with 
that of China at Isumao, that of Siam at Kiang Hsen, and 
that of French Indo - China in the region of tho Upper 
Mekong : 

Whether, in view of tho Anglo-French Agreement of 15th 
January last, which, by guaranteeing the independence of the 

g )rtlon of Siam through which the route of the projected 
unna-Siam China Railway runs, had removed all political 
obstacles to the construction of tho said railway through Siam, 
the Government of India would enter into arrangements with 
the Government of Siam for the execution out of Goveinmeiit 
revenue of such surveys and estimates by railway engineers of 
tho sections of the said projected railway lying within their 
respective territories as were necessary for placing the lino 
upon the market, or for the construction of tho portions of the 
rwway lying in their respective territories by the Governments 
concerned : 

And whether, in view of the French railway projects for 
tapping the trade of South-Western China at Isuraao, the 
Government of India wonld have explorations conducted and 
surveys made of the most fe&siljle routes for connecting tho 
Burmese seaport of Rangoon with Isumao, so that tho best 
route for a railway might he selected, and whether it would, 
on the Gompletion of such surveys and explorations, either 
itself undertake the oonstruotion of the said railway or facili- 
tate its oonstruotion by private enterprise. 

Lord GEOBdB.HAMivroN: I have no information of an 
intention on the part of the Government of India to extend 
their Burmese telenaph system beyond its present terminus 
at Eieng Tung in me directions indicated in my bon. friend's 
question. 

The Gk>vemmeat of India has not expressed any intention of 
entering into amazements for construction of the lines of 
railway suggested/^ the second and third paragraphs of the 
question, vntho^t^tering into any discussion of the matters 
suggested the^mm of my hon. friend’s question, I may 
obterfa th|| uotiPIhe Eunlong ferry line is completed, and 
tl^ .lE^ittn mvsnun^t has had tim to consider its railway 
of a Bnrma-ISiiam China hue to 


ARMY PENSIONS. 

Mr. M. McCartan asked the Secretary of State for War, 
with reference to the ease of a pensioner named Edward 
Kenney, now residing in Poitiers, France, who, having served 
twenty-one years and right months in tho Worcestershire 
Regiment, including active service in the Indian Mutiny and 
a long service in the Colonies, was discharged on life pension 
in October, 1878, whether he had been refused continuance' of 
bis pension because ho was residing in Franco ? And whether 
he would make enquiry into the matter, with the view of 
having his pension continued to him now in his old age. 

Mr. BRODiac'K : This man has not been refused his pension, 
though it appears that lie has not applied for the amount due 
last quarter. As he is over fifty years of age, residence 
abroad does not disqualify him for its receipt. He should 
apply in tho usual cours(! to his paymaster. 

Mr. T. W. Lfoh asked the Under Secretary of State for 
War whether compensation would be given to the mother 
of Lieutenant Wroughton, who lost his life in tho collision 
between French and English troops at Waima, West Africa, 
oil 23rd December, 189.3; and if it was the case that the 
lecipient of a pension from the India Office was thereby 
rendered ineligible for tho receipt of any pension or compensa- 
tion from army funds. 

Mr. Brodbick : As Mrs. Wroughton is already in receipt of 
a pension as the widow of an officer she is ineligible for any 
pension for the loss of her son. She appears to be further 
disqualified by not having been mainly dependent upon her 
son for support. It is not the case that me recipient of a 
pension from the India Offi(;G would necessarily be ineligible 
for a pension from aimy funds. 

THE MAHARAJA OF JHALAWAR. 

Mr. J. H. Roberts asked the Secretary of State for 
India : 

1 . If his attention hail been called to the charges brought 
by tho Political Agent at Jhalawar against the Mkbtir&ja 
Rana of that State, accompanied with a recommendation to 
the Viceroy for his deposition; if so, what action had l^n 
taken by the Govern men t of India with regard to these 
charges ; 

2 . Would His Highness have every opportunity afforded to 
him to defend himself publicly from these charges before any 
definite action was taken with regard to the recommendation 
for his deposition ; 

3. And would the Secretary of State lay upon the Table of 
the. House any papers and correspondence relating to this 
difficulty in Jhalawar. 

Lord Gbobob HakuiTON : My answer to the first part of ths 
first ques^on is in the afflmativa,, tod to the seoono part.'ttot 
the reports of the Political, Agfi^ as to tba ^ppHtodon 
haire been examined pn Ajpimt ; 
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to the GoTernor- General, whose report is under the considera- 
tion of Lord Elgin. 

The H&h&rfija Bana will be allowed every opportunity of 
BiilMBiitting his renly to these chargee. 

Ab soon as I nave received the final decision of the Viceroy 
I will consider if pa^rs relating to this subject can be laid 
upon the Table of the House. 

Felruary 25tL 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE SIAM AGREEMENT. 

Mr. R. A. YifiBBTnaoH asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, what action had been taken by the Govern* 
ment towards an aneemont with China in order that Article 
rV of the Anglo-fVench Agreement of 16th January last 
relating to China, Siam, and the Mekong should not be in- 
effective; whether Article III of the said Anglo-French 
Agreement was held by Her Majesty’s Government to imply 
that notwithstanding China’s breach of Article V ^f the 
Burmo-Chincse Boundary Convention in coding portions of 
the Shan State of Kian Hung to France without our per- 
mission, the remaining portions of that State were not to be 
reclaimed by us from Chiua ; what action had been taken by 
the Government for preserving onr right of railway approach 
from our Burmese Beal)oard to Ssumao and for acquiring the 
right from China of prolonging our prcbcnt projected railway 
across the Chinese border into China, on the same terms as 
had been granted by China to France in the case of present 
projected French railways under Article V of the Franco- 
Chinese Commercial Convention of 20th June, 1896; and 
whether Ssumao having been declared open as a tiea^ port 
W the aforesaid Franco- Chinese Convention, and a French 
Cionsul having been appointed to it, tlie Government would, in 
the exercise of their rights under the most favoured Nation 
Olauses of our Treaties with China, appoint a British Consul 
to this important emporium of trade ? 

Mr. Geouqb Cubzon : The matters alluded to by the bon. 
member are at the present moment the subject of negotiations 
with the Chinese Government, and X am not in a position 
therefore to make any statement about them. As regards 
paragraph 2 of the question, no such inference is necessarily to 
be drawn. r 


indnI«Ece of that Hcnee. llty lad no votcis Uhindthtm 
He thought he might say that in bringing forward Indian 
grievances any hon. member bad a difiScnlty and a dai^er to 
confront. The subjects were even distasteful to the Bouse. 
Anyone who brought an Indian subject forward was likely to 
be regarded as a bore, and that was a danger at which the 
stoutest heart might quail. The one really valuable weapon 
was tlie powcr.of making objection upon the Estimates. 

Mr. 8PEAXBB said the Lon. member was now going beyond 
the amendment. 

Sir W. Wbddbbbtjbk claimed that if Fridays were to be 
taken away some equivalent should he given. The way he 
would suggest was that the salary of the Secretary of State 
for India should be brought on. 

Mr. Speaickb : The hon. member is not entitled to ask that 
Indian finance should be dealt with differently from the way 
in which it is now dealt with. 

February 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

SUNDAY WORK IN INDIAN MILLS. 

Sir JouN Liuo asked the Secretary of State for India 
wheihtrhowas aware that in a mjmber of Indian jute mills 
cleaning and repairs of machinery were carried on regularly on 
Sundavs, but that in several mills the engines were stopped on 
Satnrany afternoons for cleaning and repairs to bo done, so 
that the gates were not opened on Sundays ; and whether, 
apart from any legal question under the Indian Factories Acts, 
he would recommend the Government of India to use its in- 
fluence in favour of the entire stfmpago of work in the mills on 
Sundays, except in the case of serious accidents or other 
emergoucies. 

Lord Gkohob Hxuilton : I have no information regarding 
the number of jute mills at which machinery is cleaned on 
Sundays. The Indian Factory Act specifically permits tho 
examining and repairing of machinery on Sundays. More- 
over, while tho Act enforces one holiday a week, it permits the 
holiday to bo on some other day than Sunday ; and, according 
to the table published in the last ** Moral and Material Progress 
Report,” 81 of tho inspected factories had their holiday on 
some other dayj^of tho week. 


THE NEW RULES OF PROCEDURE, 

HOW THEY AFFECT INDIA, 

In the course of the debate on the new rules of procedure, 

Dr. Olabk said : There was one great question which they 
could not enter into us far as he was concerned. They had 
home affairs, foreign affairs, and colonial affairs, but they had 
no estimates for India. Indian affairs could not be discussed 
except on a motion to leave the chair on Friday night. Tho 
result of previous attempts to take away tho time of private 
members was to compel them to move the udjourument of tho 
House or to bring the matters forward on tho Address, and 
that was why in the last few years— for eight or ten years — 
the debate on tho Addre.ss had been j pun out. If they could 
not bring it forward in one way they would in another. So it 
would be again. They could always make sure of forty 
members, so that instead of bringing a subject up in a regular 
form they were driven to moving the adjournment of the 
House. Ho contended that this irregular procedure would 
waste more time than if a subject was brought forward in the 
proper manner. 

Sir W. Weddebmubn said he should like to utter a few 
words on behalf of the most oppressed minority in the House 
— the minority consisting of members who occupied tliemselvos 
about Indian questions. He should like to usk the leader of 
the House what ho was able to do for ihat group of members 'i 
At present they had lost their Fridays, but uothiug whatever 
had been given to them instead. The leader of the House had 
mromised to some of theso members that they would have 
better opportunities in Supply of bringing forward grievances 
but as to Indian questions not a single item of Indian £x- 
ndsdRore appeared upon the Impml Estimates. Therefore, 

forward Indian 


MORTALITY IN BENGAL PRISONS. 

Mr. Samuel Smith asked tho Secretary of State for India, 
inafmuch as the most recent official returns from Bengal 
showed that during the past five years, out of a daily average 
of 17,945 priRoners in tho gaols of that Presidency therowere 
1,1 G9 deaths, of which only 207 were from cholera, would the 
Government endeavour more effectually to secure the introduc- 
tion into the generaliiy of Bengal priEoxis of those special 
sanitary improvf-ments which had lately been eminently suc- 
cessful at the Hugli District Gaol and also at Bhagalpur, 
where deaths from dysentry and other malarial diseases had, 
in consequence, been reduced to a minimum. 

Lord Gf.obob Hamilton : Tho hon. member has quoted 
figures which apply not to the last five years, but the fifty-one 
years from 1844 to 1894. The corresponding figures for the 
last five years would bo 16,676, 022 and 61. Tbo average 
death-rate per mille of average strength in those five years was 
only 37, a rate so low that it goes far to confirm the statement 
which I made last week, that the Lieutenant-Governor is 
doing all that lies in his power to make the gaols more healthy. 
I am not aware what are tho special sanitary improvements to' 
which the question refers; but I will, however, cause tho 
question to be brought under the notice of the Lieutenant- 
Governor. 

HEALTH OF EUROPEAN TROOPS. 

Mr. Oaldwell asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether his attention had been called to the j^valenpe of 
enteric fever amongst the Enropean^roops in Inma i 
And whether he would cause enqiury to be made as to the 
disposal qI tbe night soil and xnanure in the liaaaars 

ana disirlets of the variow ^gntoninenta . 
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Lord OFO80B Hiiinyroir : The subject of the prevalence of 
ebteric fever among the British troops In India was considered 
W a Special Oommittee in India a few years ago, and the 
Government of India are fully alive to the importance of 
taking all sanitary precautions, including those referred to in 
the second paragraph of the question, to check this disease. 
The subject IS one wnich is constantly engaging their attention. 


THE ROYAL ENGINEERS. 

9ir Bevan Epwabps asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether it had been brought to his notice that the Indian 
Government had refused to employ several lieutenant-colonels 
of the Royal Engineers who had lately been sent to India by 
the War OfBco : 

And could he state what steps he proposed to take to ensure 
that those ofBoers should be employed. 

Lord Geobob Hamilton : nitflculties hav.^ arisen in finding 
suitable employment in India for tl»o senior officers of the 
Royal Engineers whom the Indian Government, in accordance 
witn their agreement with the War Office, retain upon the 
Indian establishments. 

This question, which presses for settlement, is now under 
oonsideration. 

ARMY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Dr. Tanner asked the Under Secreta^ of State for War 
whether there had been any falling -on of candidates for 
commissions in the Army Medical Department ; if so, what 
was considered the cause ; whether the same result occnired in 
connexion with candidates for tbo Indian Medical Service ; 
and what were the numbers presenting tbemselves for exami- 
nation in those services rcsijcctively for the jjast three years. 

Dr. Kenny asked the Under Secretary of State for War 
whether, at last examination for candidates for the Army 
Medical Service, there were more vacancies than candidates ; 
whether there wore at present at the Irisli medical schools any 
intending candidates for the Army Medical Service ; and had 
he any information showing to what causes the falling-off in 
candidates was attributiible, especially of candidates from the 
Irish schools, for a service hitherto so popular. 

Mr. Beodrick : The (juestion has born also brongl»t to the 
notioe of Lord Lansdownc by the learned member for Dublin 
University. In proportion to the vacancies offered for com- 
petition there was a falling-off in tlie number of candidates in 
1895 as compared with 1893 and 1894. The same result 
occurred, though in a less degree, for the Indian Medical 
Service. The candidates daring the last three years have 
been: for the Army Modi cal' Stall', 59 for 25 vacancies, 51 for 
22 vacancies, and 40 for 27 vacancies; for the Indian Medical 
Service, 63 for 27 vacancies, 69 for 28 vacancies, and 70 for 34 
vacancies At the last examination for tho Army Mt'dicul 
Staff 18 candidates (iompoted for 17 vacancies. The causes of 
this diminution, especially in the number of Irish ( andidates, 
are engaging the serious consideration of the Secretary of 
State, and I hope to be in a position to make a statement upon 
the subject in introducing the Army Estimates. 

Dr. Ebnny suggested that the falling-off of Irish candidates 
was due to the fact that there were no »*opresentatives of Irish 
medical schools on the examining board for either the Indian 
Medical Service or the Army Medical Service. 

Dr. Tannbe also asked for.tke cause of this “boycotting” 
of the servioos by young medical nfen from Ireland. 

Mp, Bbopbzck said tho matter should bo investigated. 


TELEGRAMS TO INDIA. 

Sip John Lenq asked the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster-Coneral, whether, in view of the 
restrictive effect of the Jpresot.t^ high* tariff' for telegraphic 
messages between the United Kingdom and India, he would 
favourably consider the proposal of the Bengal Chamber of 
Oommeroe that the charge should be reduced from five francs 
to three francs per word, and endeavour to give effect to the 
leoommendatbn at the forthcoming International Telegraph 
Oonfeve^^ . 

&a»bubt: The Postmaeter-Gewral cannot find 
V reached him, from the Bengal 

,.-^d he thm 


to have 


concerned in tho. matter. He has, however, received re- 
presentations on behalf of the merchants and others in this 
country who use the telegraph to India and he is in com- 
munioation with the cable companies on the subject. 


Felruary 28 M. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

ARMY SERVICE IN INDIA. 

Ijord Monkswell n)so to call attention to the practice of 
sending band-boys to India at the age of fifteen ; and to 
move: “That a humble address be presented for a return of 
the number of persons jndisted in the army as boys who have 
been sent to India und<‘r the age of twenty during the last five 
years, giving tho names, ages, and medical records of such of 
them as have died or boon discharged invalided from the 
service, and tho pensions granted to the latter.” He said that 
the class on whoso behalf lu» proposed to address a fkw word® 
to their lordships was not. a large or influential one, but he 
thought their case was worthy of attention. ITis attention was 
first called to the matter in the course of his duties as a 
Commissioner of Chels<'u. Hospital. Tho Commissioners met 
onco a week to go thiough the list of s^ddiers discharged 
invalided from the anny, Avith a view to deciding w^hether or 
not they were entitled to j)f'nsion8. In going through these 
lists ho observed cases of lads of sevcntecM or eighteen dis- 
charged invalided after servioe in India. He thought that a 
very shocking state of things, and at his reqiieat another 
Gommissioner, a general i>lliccr, promised to look mto the 
matter and report. Ho met his gallant friend on several 
siibRcqucnt occasions, and he always said he had the matter 
under consideration. Tht‘ latt^ Government wont out in rather 
a hurry, and his gallant fri<'nd did not report to hkn, but ae 
he implored him not to drop the matter, fio had thought that 
he would have reported to tho noble marquis opposite. Some 
monihs ago he had ii conversation with tho n(mle marquis on 
tho subject. The nohh* inarcpiis met him in a very sympa- 
thetic and friendly spirit, snd said he was obliged to him for 
bringing tbo matter to his attention, and promised to enquire 
into it. He heard no more, and a few days ago he wrote to 
ask what had been doin'. Tin' noble marquis A’^ery candidly 
replied that the matter had entirely escaped his memory, and 
went on to say that the Wiir Office had determined to make no 
alteration. In office and out of office he had tried to press the 
matter forward, but had miserably failed. ITis only course, 
therefore, was to bring the matter before their lordship’s 
House. It might ho that the nohlo marquis would tell him 
that these boys Avhcii they arrived in India were sent to hill 
stations. He was aware tlmt that was the theory, but ho was 
assured on high militniy authority that the practice did not 
(!onform with the theory. 'J’ho colonel of the regiment did not 
like to break up his band, aud was under great temptations to 
encourage these boys tt) remain in the plains. He wmuld 
sometimes go round and .'-ay : “You are quite well, niy lad, 
are you not ? It will not do you any harm to remain here ; ” 
and the boy being pleased by the notice tAen of him by his 
commanding officer, made' no objection, and in many cases be 
remained, and, in the word.s of a distinguished officer, “ the 
poor boy blows and bloAvs till ho can blow no longer.” He 
ventured to put forward a general proposition which he was 
sure would have the unanimous assent of tbeir lordships and 
of the Secretary of State for War. It was this, that except in 
oases of necessity it was wrong for them to inflict on the 
children of other pople duugers to health to which they would 
not on any ooeount subject their own children. The noble 
maniuis could make out nu ease of necessity for sending these 
boys to India, and he liopod tho Secretary of State Would at 
least promise him to lo«)k most carefully into this matter. Ho 
ventured even to express the hope that he would go a little 
further, and would be able to toll tho House that he bad corns 
to the conclusion that some considerable alteration ought to be 
made as to the age at which boys were liable to he sent to 
India. He begged to move the motion which stood in hU 
name. 

The Marquis of Lansdownb: I must begin by pleading 
guilty to the act of forgetfulness the noMe loyo! imputes to me. 
If I did Ibse sight of the wish be W; 

yeyed to me at a time wh^ U 

miy 
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thcmBflves as fiinily as they might have done on my attention. 
As regards the attitude of the War Office, I think the noble 
lord -will not < oirplain if. censidering the rnoimmis attempts 
he seems to have made to obtain a change of policy in regard 
to this (inestion, during the short time I Itave been connected 
with the department, T should not have taken the question up. 
I find it to be the case that these hand boys bavo for a very 
long time past been sent to India at the ago of fifteen. The 
question seems to have l)epn under consideration more than 
once, but those in autbf^rity have never been satisfied that 
there was any sufficient eause for making a change. On one 
occasion, indeed, a proposal was put forward to reduce the 
age limit and to send out those hoys at the age of fourteen, 
but that proposal was not accepted. I should have said at 
first that tnere are about 600 of these hoys altogether in India 
at the present time, who went out to India at fifteen years of 
age. It may be argued that as we avoid sending soldiers to 
India until they are past the age of twenty, n fortiori it is a 
very wrong thing to send lads of fifteen to that country. 
That is a view of the case which at first oominended itself very 
strongly to me, but T am assured, on what T know to he good 
authority, that the facts do not entirely supiwrt these argu- 
ments. I am told by those who have a right to form an 
opinion, that growing lads of fifteen are less liable to fake 
harm from the effects of tie Indian <'llmate, and partienlaily 
from those diseases which are prevalent in that country, than 
men five or six years older; and the only statistics which I 
have been able to obtain since tho iiobl<‘ lord put his question 
on the paper, certainly bt^ar out that view, bocaus** I find that 
taking tho ten years, ending 1894, there w'ere 9‘.)o deaths per 
thousand amongst men under twenty, whi'reas there were no 
less than 17'28 deaths ptr thousand among men Itetween 
twenty and twenty-five, and taking invaliding, tie rate per 
thousand f< r men und< r tw enty was 10*5o, and h r men between 
twenty and tw(uty-five, These liguns certuitdy at 

fittt sight seem to bear out the view I have exi)ressed just 
now, and I think it will he obvious to the mble lord, that 
there are certain reasons for w'hich w’c might expect that these 
lads would probably suffer less from the clinmto than youths 
of a greater age ; because th< se band boys are certainly very 
much less exposed to extreme fatigue and great heat than the 
regular soldiers. Frr instance, they escape altogether, I 
believe, duty as sentries— a very tiying duty, as w’e all know, 
in hot climates. Tho noble lord has moved for a return show- 
ing the number of persons enlisted as hov/, their names, ages, 
and medical records. I have no wish whatever to keep back 
anything from tho noble lord, hut I am told this return 
would take considerable time to prepare, that we should have 
to refer to every battalion, the records of each w’ould have 
to be searched and the information w'fiuld bo ve^ far fr<jm 
easy to obtain. I hope, therefore, the noble lord will not pre8.s 
his motion for their retuni, hut will be content with the 
assurancre I give him that I will have the matter very carefully 
looked into— particularly if he will assist me by communicating 
to me privately the authorities upon whom ho relies for his 
statement— and let him know tho result as soon as I have 


and in industrial schools with which he was connected the 
death rate was certainly not more than 2 in 1,000. A deatK 
rate, therffc-re, of 9^ in the 1,000 was very high. The 
statistics of the noble marquis really proved too much, because 
if he was right tho mcment a young recruit was enlisted they 
ought to send him out to India. 

The Eabl of WrMvss hoped the Secretary of State for 
War would also give his attention to tho question of the 
sirvice of immature boys in the army. Was it right or 
desirable that they should have served in the army and ho 
rfikontd as tflicient soldier-bt-ys under twenty years of age? 
lie did not think that j ruths of revert een, eighteen, and 
nineteen, emght to be Voine en the aimy islfmatfs or reckoned 
us efficient soldiers. 

The motion was by leave withdrawn. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE INDIAN MINTS. 

Sir WiiJ.TAM ConitiNGTON asked the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether ho eould give any information as 
to tho tenour of tho communications which had passed between 
Her Majesty’s Government and that of Germany with refer- 
ence to Ihe rc-opening of tho Indian mints ; and whether any 
change hud taken place in the views of Her Majesty’s Qovern- 
imnt since the dale of those roininunieations. 

Mr. CnnzoN: On November 81h Count Ha tzfeldt enquired 
wbothcr Il(r Majesty’s Government vere willing to discuss 
tbe bi-metallie (jurstion in ecinfeTineo, in tbo event of the 
German Governnicnt deeidhtg U) do so. Lord Salisbury replied 
that he must consult his colleagues befi.ro expressing a definite 
opinion ; but that he did not wish to exi lude tho idea of a 
c<‘nt’ei(nce if go('d gre unds for bolding it vorc sliown. In 
a subsetiiunt eonversatioii, Count Hatzfeldt enquired jehethcr 
the Indian Goviiunnnt p^(l]J 0 ^ed to re-oixn their mints, as tho 
Gumun GcAeinment consideied (his a ne«'<‘ssory condition of 
any inh riiational flriuiig(mutt. On December 6th l^e was 
infc>initel that the re-e-pening of tho Indian mints Was not 
eonti niplatid eilhtr by tho Governmept of India or by Her 
Majesty’s SecK tary of State for India in Council. This being 
the case, the suI.Jk t was ned then pursued furtl cr. At a later 
datei ('(.unt ITalzfeldt. slu.wed to T.ord Salisbury tho statement 
which the Geiman Chancellor proposed tomuko in the Beich- 
stng OH to what had passed let-fteen them. Le>rel Salisbury 
made no objtn t'ori to tho stab inent, but with reference to 
observations made in the Eeiehstag he reminded Count Hatz- 
feldt that his reply had l^en ootifined to a statement of tho 
facts us thej" then were, atm had not been intended to iniply 
any intenticn, erne way er tho other, for the future. The 
.shittment mo«lo by the First Lord on February 20th indicates 
the general virws which H(t Majesty’s Governincnt, after 
consideration . inteitain upon the subject. 


anything to coinrauiiicato. 

Lord Monkswkll : I should like to ask the nohlo Marquis 
whether the statistics he has given include combatants V 

The Mabquis of Iunsdowne : As no soldiers are allowed to 
go to India until they are past twenty, it is obvious that the 
greater number of men returned l)elow twenty must bo these 
band boys. 

Lord Monkswfxl : Do tho figures include those killed in 
action ? 

The Maequis of Lansdowne : Yes. 

Iiord Monkbwkll thought that the view taken by the noble 


THE SIAM AGREEMENT. 

Mr. C. E. Schwann asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs when ho would be able to lay upon tho Table 
of tho House tho papers with reference to Siam, and tho 
negotiations prior to the signing of the Anglo-French Con- 
vention, as w'oll as a copy of the treaty itself. 

Mr. CuKZON : The Anglo-French Declaration about Siam 
will he laid next week, with a copy of the despatch to Lord 
Dufferin which has already appeared in tho Gazette. As I 
have before stoted, it is not proposcnl to' lay papers relative to 
tho previous negotiation. 


marquis was a little startling, because tliey all knew that it 
was dangerous to their health to send young men under 
twenty to India. Tho noble marquis said that about per 
thousand of those under twenty tdied. That was a large 
percentage, but it was impossible , to say, unless the noble 
marquis produced statistics a little more in detail, how it came 
to pass that tho miormous number of 17^ per thousand died 
between the ages of twenty and twenty -five. There might be 
other reasons for that, which ho would not go into now, 
hesidei'the fact that some others were probably killed in 
noble mai^uis knew that in Engla^ it was a 
n ^^^tween fifteen and twenty to die. 


March '2nd, 

HOUSE OF LOEDS. 

THE OCCUPATION OF OHITBAL. 

Lord Reay asked the Under Secretary for India whether any 
further papers would be presented to Parliament referring to 
the final settlement made with Cbitral ; to any arrwgefcents 
entered into with the tribes through whose territories the road 
frtim Periiawar to Chitoal'WstBipttttdef stating tha t^ tjhijtiture 
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military po8tn entaile.l by the conatructioti of this roai ; and 
the estimated anmial expcudituro on the occupation of Chitral. 

The Eael 01'’ Onslow : TiiporH showing the final settlement 
with Chitral and the tribal iigreements arc in the press for 
presentation to Parliament, The additional annual milibiry 
expenditure upon the occiijiation of Chitral and nxxm the lino 
of communication will be shown in one of the despatehes 
included in the return, (Hoar, hear.) 

THE INDFA^N COLTON DUTIKH. 

Lord Ruay asked the Cnth-r Secretary for India whether the 
eorrespondonce between the Socrotary of State and the Oovem- 
ment of India relating to the alteration in the import and 
excise duties on cottou, the memorials addressed to the 
Oovernmont of India by the Indian Chambers of Commorcts 
and the Indian Millowners’ Associations, w'ould be included in 
the papers which were to be laid on the Table by the Secretary 
of State. 

The Eael of Onsi-ow : The corresiiondenee with tho (xovem- 
mont of India and the inenuirinls, so far as they have reached 
the Secretary of State for India, will be included in tho (kitton 
Duties Papers to ho laid on the Table. (Hear, hear.) 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

PAPERS PPESENTEL). 

East India (Ofiiuin). Copy jjresented of ( airrespondenoe 
regarding the Report liy tlie Royal CommiKsiou on Ojiium [by 
command] ; to lie upon the J’able. 

INDIAN EOIKJES BE^^OND THE FRONTIERS. 

Mr. BuriEANAN asked the .S<‘cretiiry of State for India, 
whether the 24th Bombay Native Infantry, or ot.hi'r force had 
been ordered to proceed to British Ea^t Africa to engage in 
military operations . 

And, whether, as this was an employment of the Indian 
forooa in military operations beyond the cvtc’rnal frontiers of 
Heir Majesty’s Indian posscs.sions, ho intended at an early date, 
to HUbrnit a motion to the Ilous(3 in aceordainie with the /)<)th 
section of tho Government of India Act. 

Lord Georois TlAMir/roN : JNly answer to tho first <]U(5siion is 
in tho affirmative. 

As regards thi^ section of the Ac.t referred to in the siwond 
question, I am wlvised that its restricthm is jmrely hnaiicial.^ 
viz., that the revenues of India shall not, without tin* assent of 
Parliament, be apidic.ible tti defriy the ex|)ons(*s of any 
military oi^ecations carried on beyond tlie frontiers of India by 
Her Majesty’s forces ehargj'd upon Indian revenues, 

I am in oominunie.atioii with tke Foreign Office and Treasury 
as to how the exijeiiditure in coimoxiou with this regiment is 
to bo met, and, until this qm’stiou is settled, 1 eannot say if it 
will bo necessary under tlie section to submit any motion to 
tho House. 

Sir C. Dilkk : Can the noble lord say to whom this regiment 
is lent, and if to tho /anzihar Government, can he say whether 
he has made any stipulation on bcdialf of India witli regard to 
tho command of tho force of which it forms jiart, in fact, under 
whoso direction if. is to be r 

Lord G. Hamilton : It ill be under the command of its 
colonel, who will precede the iffiicers at present iii charge. 

Mr. Buchanan: If tho Soe-rotary ««f State determines that 
any pa^t of tho exjienso shall he borne by India, will a resolu- 
tion bo submitted to tho House r 

Lord G. liJoiiLTON : I will take euro that the section is not 
infringed. 

THE OPIUM COMMISSION. 

Mr. Hbnky J. Wilson asked the Secretary of State for ImUa 
whether he would lay upon the Table any correspondence with 
the Governmont of India in reference to opium, arising out of 
the recommendatious of tlie Royal Gommissiou on Opium. 

Lord OBOEa^ Hamilton : Tho correspondence to which the 
hon. member alludes will ho laid upon the Table to-day. 

MORTALITY IN BENGAL PRISONS. 

Mr, Hsm J. Wxlson asked the Secretary oi State for Inffia 
l*y upou tho Trtto report a, to tho 


excessive death-rate in Bengal prisons, and tho other papers 
connected with the enquiry some two years ago-: 

And why tho Administrative Rexiort of the Gaols of , Bengal, 
printed at tho Bengal Socrotariat Press, was marked as not 
printed for sale, and was not jiurchaseable as similar reports 
were in this ctmutry. 

Lord Geoeoi!: Hamimon : I am not aware that there has 
been any single report on the subject referred to. _ The 
Goveniment t)f India’s Pri»ccedings contain several voluminous 
reports upon certain gacls, in which a heavy mortality had 
been observed : but tlie xiajiers are obviously incomplete. I 
will make eiuinincs, and let the hon. member know in due 
course what xiajiers can be presented upon his making tho 
usual motion. 

I w'ill also enqiiii'c whether the Administration Report may 
not be offered for sale after it has been reviewed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor. The Government re.solution, I observe, 
has been publishetl in tho official Gazette, and it seems to 
c.oniain all tho material facts, 

POTBY CULTIVATION. 

Mr. Henry J. Wilson asked the Secretary of State for India 
if he could state what was the quantity of land under poppy 
cultivation this year in the Behar and Benares Agencies, 
respectively, as compared with the years and 1894-5. 

Lord Georok ILvmilton : Information regarding the area 
under poppy cultivation during the present season, the spring 
of 1800, has not yet reached me. 

POS'L’ CARDS. 

Mr. Uennik-KH Heaton asked tho Secretary to the Treasury, 
a.H representing the I’oslinaster-Geueral, 

1. Whether he wms aware that the Govominont of India sells 
post cards at their fin e value. 

2. Whether those post, eards were i)rinted in I^ngland by the 
same firm that x>riuts Mnti-h post cards. 

8. What would be the estimated loss to the Government by 
selling thin halfpenny post, cards at tlieir face value, in place 
t)f selling them at, three farthings each ; and, 

4, Wliether the Government take into consideration the 
claims of the sUitioncrs when selling penny post cards at their 
face value V 

Mr. Hanhury : It is understood that the Government of 
India soils post i^rds at their fa(*e value. Tho answer to the 
HC<’ond paragraph is in the affirmative. At tlie present rate of 
issue the loss would be to, -300 a year. As regards the last 
paragraph, tho sale of these curds is not so large as to materially 
affect the interests of stationers. 


March ^rd. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

SIAM. 

Mr. E. R. P. Moon asked the Und :■ Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs wliether, at any point or points south of the 
Nam-Huok River, the western frontier (including the 25 kil. 
zone) of French Indo-China, was, by the Convention of 1 5th 
January, made conterminous with the eastern frontier of the 
noutrali'.ed portion of Siam ; and, if so, when and liow it w^ 
proposed to delimit accurately the region indicated vaguely in 
Article I of the said Convention as conqirised : (a) in the 
basins of certain river.'i , (/») a strip of coast with the river 
basins thereof ; and (r) a further vaguely -indicated territory 
in the north- east of Siam. 

Mr. CuRzON : Tho 25 kil. zone is not, as the question implies, 
included within the western frontier of French Indo-Ohina. 
It lies outside of tho latter, and remains Siamese territory, 
subjetst to certain stipulations under tho Franco-Siamwe Treaty 
of October, 1893. A map of tlie Siamese dominions, indioating 
that part of them which has been guaranteed by the recent 
agreement between Engl and and Franco, will be laid with the 
papers this week. It has not so far been thought necessary to 
proceed with more exa«;t delimitation. 

THE INDIAN STAFF CORPS. 

Sir Sbymoub Kino asked the Secretary of State for Indi 
wh^er in vie^r of tho distingffliithed servioea ol Indin 
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Staff OorjiM, and the fact that the Artillery, Enginoera, and 
Marines, as well as the Indian Naval Squadron wore styled 
“Royal,’.’ the Government would ermsider the propriety of 
praving Her Majesty the Queen to gTaoiously order that the 
designation of “ Royal” or “ Imperial ” should be prefixed to 
the title of tlie “ Indian Stuff Corps.” 

Ijord (?EOK(JE Hamilton : T am not a ware that there is any 
general desire on tlie part of the officers of tho Indian Staff 
Corps for a change of designation of their service. 

1 should bo reluo.tttut tt> move in the matter until I have a 
recommendation on the subjoo.t from tho Government of 
India. 

THE IRRIGATION DEPARTMENT. 

Sir Skymour Kino askod tlie Secretary of State for India, 
whether his attention had been called to observations made in 
a paper read by Sk- J. B. Tjyall, lately I iii'uten ant- Governor 
of the Punjab, at the Society ot Arts on l.'lth February, on the 
high sca'litific and ccourimic value of the work pcrformcil by 
tho officers of the Indian Irrigation Department, its responsible 
and risky nature, and th'.* exticptional hardships involved in 
living in insalubrious out station.s where bread and decent food 
were not procurable, the unpopularity of the service, and the 
discontent among the oxoimtivo and as-sistant-engineers in it : 

MThethei-, when laeutcnant-Governor of the Punjab, with 
Colonel Oltley as Chief Engineer, Sir J. H. liyall proposed to 
the Govonimcnt of India that, as partial compensation to these 
officers for the exceptional conditions above summarised, 
superior pay, in the form of out-stiition allowances, should be 
granted to those engineers ; 

Whether the proposal was approved by the Indian Govern- 
ment : 

And, whether any information of the proposal, and the 
grounds of disapproral, had been received at the India Office ; 
and, if not whether he would call for a report on the subject 
from the Viceregal Government. 


Government would consider the exj^onoy of locating -the 
exiles in Kashmir or some other district less crowded and 
affording better facilities for moeable residence than Cflbjitral : 

And whether, if the complete oooupation of Slafiristan by 
the Afghans was inevitable, Her Majesty’s Govermnent would 
use its inffuenco to secure the adoption of a poUoy not less 
humane than that which, as reported in the of 2l8t 

February, had been insisted upon by the Russian Government 
as regards the evacuation of the Darwaz district of Bokhara, 
lately ceded to Afghanistan. ' 

Lord Geoeok Hamilton : No information of a trustworthy 
character has been received as to the treatment or disposal of 
the Kafir prisoners ; as regards those who remain in Kafiristan 
I have received from no reliable source any information con- 
tradicting the statement I made on the 20th February. 

T’ho conditions connected with tho transfer of the Darwaz 
district of Bokhara are so widely different. from those surround- 
ing Kafiristan that I should doubt tho expediency of pressing 
on His Highness the Amir the special arrangements sugp^ested 
by the hon. member ; but any favourable opportumty of 
exercising beneficial influence on behalf of tho Kafirs will be 
made use of by tho Government of India, and I will communi- 
cate with the Viceroy as to the possibility of providing for the 
peaceable settlement in suitable districts of such Kafirs as may 
nave taken refuge in British protectorate. 

Sir W. Wbddkbbtten askod whether influence might not be 
used to prevent the oxpatriatiou of these Kafirs altogether ? 

Lord Geobok Hamilton : I cannot go beyond the answer I 
have given. 


March 5th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

PAPERS PRESENTED. 


Lord Gr.crE(»E Hamilton: Tlie statenu'ats in Sir J. B. 
hiyall’s interesting paper referred to by the honourable inem- 
have been brought to my notice. It is the case that a 
recommendation was made by Sir J. B. Lyall, when Lieiit-enant- 
Gevemor of tho Punjab, to the Government of Tnffia for tho 
grant of “jungle or out-station allowances” to certain 
engineers of the Irrigation Department. This recommenda- 
tion was not, however, accepUd by the Government of India, 
on the ground that the circum.stanoe8 of the officers iu question 
did not difft*r widely, if at all, from those of oflic^jrs of the 
Public Works and other Departments in other parts of India 
who were stationed in outlying or solitary districts. 

I see no reason for interfering witli the disiTetion of the 
Gevemmoiit of India in this matter. 


MILITARY AND PUBLIC WORKS. 

Sir SmrMOim Kino askotl the Secretary of State for India 
whether he would consent to grant as unopposed Returns the 
papeird mentioned in that day’s Notices of Motions standing 
under the heads of “ East Tudiu (Peusions) ” and “ East India 
(Bstablishment Charges uud Percentages in tho Military Works 
and Public Works Departments) ”. 

Lord Geobqb Hamilton : As regards the report of the 
Committee on the Military Works and Public Works Depart- 
ments, no expression of opinion on it has been receiveil from 
the Government of ludia, nor has it been considered by tho 
Secretary of State in Council. Uutil this has been done, I 
•annot viwlertake to aay whether it can bo laid on the Table. 


KAFIRISTAN. 

Mr. 'Thomas Baylby asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether infomatiou had been received Her Majesty’s 
Government as to the disposal of the people in the portion of 
Kafiristan taken possession of by the Afghans prior to the 
oessation of hostiliUes on 24th January lost, and the removal 
to Chitral of those who wished to leave the conquered oountry : 

Whether Her Majesty’s Government would ma^ arrange- 
ments with the Amir of Afghanistan for the safe conduct of 
fhoM nod aay other expatriated Kafirs into districts where 
•timy oonld be suitably provided for^ and would see tuoh 


East India (Statement of Trade). Copy prosentod of State- 
ment of tho Traile of British India with British Possessions 
and Foreign Countries for tho five years 1890-91 to 1894-6 [by 
commandj ; to lie upon the Table. 

ARMY PENSION. 

Mr. Pateick O’Brien asked the Secretary of State for Wsr 
whether his attention had been drawn to the cose of Patrick 
Ijynch, late of the 108th regiment, who gave eighteen years’ 
service, fifteen of it in India, and was engaged in battle at 
Bandah and several other engagements, was awarded four 
good-conduct badges and the Indian medal and clasp, and 
discharged in 1872 on account of disease, tho result of long 
service in India, on a pension of ninopence i)er day ; wlmther 
he was aware that Lynch, being unable to work or support 
himself on his pension, was obliged to go into the Kilkenny 
workhouse, whore he was at present ; and whether, in' con- 
sideration of Ids good character and distinguished service, he 
would increase Lynch’s pension to enable him to support Ifim- 
self outside the workhouse ? i. 

Mr. J. Powell-Williams : This case will be referred for 
enquiry by the Commissioners of Chelaea Hospital. 


MADRAS PROPRIETARY VILLAGE SERVICE ACT. 


Sir William Wbdderburn asked the Secretary of State for 
India whether the Select Committee of the Madras legislative 
Council, in reporting on the Bill, which , afterwards became 
Act II. of 1894 (Madras Proprietary Village Service Act), 
stated that they had no information regarding the duties of 
village servants, other than the village adoountant ; whether 
the Aot had been brought into force, and, if not, would he 
explain for what reason ; and whether, according to Mr. J. D. 
Bees, Head Assistant CoUector at Tiimevelly, and other au- 
thorities, interference with the ancient village police iqrstem 
had led to an increase of crime. 


Lord Gboros HiioLTOir : The Select Committee gate their 
want pf information as a reason for leaving to the Board of 
Revenue the definition of ^th6 duties ol the varkma eleeaea of 
village officers, instead of attemptjag to deffiie 
Aot» 1 am n4 aware thifc/tjbe. Ap^ hat bM ' 
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in force in the partionlar locality of which Mr. Bees 
was writing, the villagers were in the habit of engaging as 
polioemen professional robbers, who divided their remuneration 
'• With their caste-fellows. It was probably the suppwwsion of 
this blackmailing which in Mr. Bees opinion led to an increase 
of crime in 1878, bnt a motV) obvious cause is the famine of the 
previoua year. 


THE MAHARAJA OF JHALAWAR. 

Mr. Herbkbt Robbbts asked the Secretary of State for 
India wliether he was now able to lay upon the Table any 
papers or correspondence relating to tho disputes between the 
Government of India and the Miths'iraja of Jhalawar ; whether 
ho was able to state wliether the telegram from Calcutta, 

S ublished in yesterday’s Daibf Ohrontcle, announcing tho 
eposition of tne Prince, was correct ; whether, in accordance 
with the pledge of tho Government given on the '2.5^1 ultimo, 
tho MhhCirfija would have every opportunity of submitting his 
reply to the charges made against him ; and whether thow 
charges would be mado the subject of a public enquiry, in 
which the Mfihfirfija would have the advantage of legal 
advice. 

Mr. E. 11. PjCKEBSoiLL asked tho Secretary of State for 
India whether it was true, as reported, that the MhhCirfija of 
Jhalawar had been deposed. 

Lord Gkobok Hamilton : I must invito the attention of tlic 
bon. member to my reply on the 24th of February. Until I 
have received by mail tho final orders and papers from tho 
Indian Government relating to the case, I cannot say what 
papers I can produce. I am informed by tolegram that the 
enquiry has result'd in the doiiosition of tho Mahfiraja Rami, 
and that this docisiou has boon madii known in Jhalawar. Tho 
charges brought against llis Highness have been fully ex- 
plained to him, and his written answers received. There has 
boon no restriction upon his seeking advice, and the enquiry 
has been conducted according to the usual practice, which I 
am not disposed to modify. 


THE MAHARAJA OF PATNA. 

Mr. Hebukbt Robkrts asked the Secretary of State of India 
if ho would iustruot tho Government of India to order a public 
inquiry into all the oircumstanctis relating to tho suicide of 
tho MhhJirfija and of the Maharani of Patna ? '* 

Lord Gkokob Hamii-ton : Tho unfortunate eircninsbincc 
referred to is one of which 1 possess no further details than are 
supplied by the Press and the answer given in the Viceroy’s 
Council on the 0th February. Mr. Woodburn tluni repluid 
that the Government of tho Central Provinces bad instituted 
full enquiries, tho result of which was to show that the 
Maharaja shot his wife and himself, being undoubtedly insane 
at the time. Tho Government of India did not think any 
further enquiry necessary, and I have no reason to dift'or from 
that view. 

Dr. Clabk: Is the right hon. gentleman aware of the fact 
the Mhhfir{ija, before shooting his wife and committing 
suicide, wrote stating that he was driven to t^is courso in 
consequence of the persecution of tho Foreign Oflice t* 

Lord Gkoboe Hamilton : No, Sir ; the imme<liate cause of 
the suicide was insanity. 


THE MOPLAH FANATICS. 

Dr. Tanneb asked the Secretary of State for India if ho 
would explain the circumstances under which the South 
Staffordsbir© regiment attacked and killed 100 Moplahs near 
Madr$« ; and whether there wjis any resistance offered by the 
Moplahs ? 

Geobob Hamilton : I have learned by telemm from 
the Govtoment of Madras that a collision has taken place 
between the troops and a body of Moplah fanatics, who had 
committed -five murders, and had then taken possession of a 
Hindu T^nle at Menjeri. In the fighting which ensued, 88 
of the law were killed and five wounded, but the Govern- 
ment irhetti^^ey telegraphed were not aware of the immediate 
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Mr. J. W. LooANasktjd how many of the British troops were 
killed or wounded in the affray ? 

Lord Geobok Ham i l ion : The telegram does not state. 

THE CANTONMENT OF MHOW. 

Mr. J. Caij)well asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether tho Indian Government was aware that the Canton- 
ment of Mhow, with a population of 32,000, had b^n only 
using twelve acres of land for the manure yard or pit for the 
burying of tho night soil and refuse since the first establish- 
ment of the station, without any seasonal cultivation of crops ; 
how long this state of matters was to be allowed to be 
continued ; what was the amount at the credit of the Canton- 
ment Fund of Mhow at tho date of the last return in his 
piisscssion ; how the funds were invested ; and whether the 
Indian Government would take stops for having such balanoes 
or part thereof applied to the improvement of the sanitary 
condition of tho bazaars in the Cantonment. 

Lord Geoeoe Hamilton : I have no official information of 
the circumstances detailed by the hon. member as to tho 
Cantonment of Mhow, but I will call the attention of tho 
Government of India to the subject. 

THE PATNA AND JHALAWAR CASES. 

On the motion for the adjournment of the House, 

Dr. Clark complained that the Secretary for India had given 
iusuflicient information in regard to tho deposition by the 
Indian Governmont, w ithout duo enquiry, of the Mkh&rfija of 
Jhalawar and the sui-iidt' of the Mfihiirfija of Patna, about 
whom questions had bran asked at question time. It was a 
very Heru)us matter for the people of India if native rulers were 
to be secretly deposed by a more Departmental Committee 
without getting a fair trial, and without any information being 
given to the House of ( 'ommons in the matter. 

Lord Georok Hamilto.v said it was quite true that the 
Maharaja of Jhalawar had been deposed, but circumstances 
warrant'd that action ou the part of the Government of India. 
The Malijir.'ija was first. d(q)oHed in 1884 by Lord Ripon. when 
Viceroy of India, and was subsequently partially reinstated.; 
but circuinsiauces had since arisen which compelled the 
Government of India, in the? interest of the people over whom 
ho ruled, to again depose the Maharaja. When papers con- 
tiiining full pirticuliirs of the occurrence arrived from India it 
would be found that the action of tho Indian Government was 
fully justified. Then, in regard to the suicide of the Mbhk- 
r.'tja of l^atna, the lion, member had said at question time that 
tho Mfiharajn had been driven to this act by the persecution of 
the Indian Government. There was no doubt the MSihkrkja 
was insane, and he might have got into his head that he had a 
grievance against tlio liovemment of India. He thought the 
House shoSd not he made a platform on which to discuss 
matters of this kind. Ho certainly, as long as he had anything 
to do with the Govemnient of India, would not interfere. The 
Government had a duty to perform towards the people of India, 
and if they found that anvone was abusing his power they eould 
not allow it. Hu thought that when tho papers were laid on 
tho Table the bon. gentleman would see that there was no 
alternative to the course taken by the Government. 

Dr. Tanner : How soon may we expect these papers f 

Lord Gboboe Hamilton : I cannot say. 

Dr. Tanner : About what date appwximately P (Order, 
order.) 


HOUSE 


Mofreh 6^A. 

OF COMMONS. 


THE ROFAL INDIAN MARINE. 

Mr. V. M. Thornton asked the First Lord of the Admnnltj 
wbo&er any officers of the Royal Indian Marines were offered 
commissions as supernumerary liontenants in the Britieh Navy, 
when 100 candidates were recently selected for these posU 
from the Royal Naval Boseifve and other eouroes* 

Mr: G. J. Gosohen: Qfie officer - of ihe Rml ^odia^ 
Marinos hns been offered , a fioaM On the 
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Trade examination. I do not know that any other application 
has been received. 


March 9th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

AGRICULTURAL RANKS IN MADRAS. 

Mr. Hkeheut Roherts asked the Secrets ry of State for India 
if he would issue to members as a Parliamentary PaiK‘r the 
recently published Report repfarding the possibility of intro- 
ducing laud and agricultural banki?' into the Madnis Presi- 
dency. 

Lonl (tKOUOe Hamilton : The Report ou agricultural banks 
in India Is not complete. Volume I. only has come homo, and 
the Report hiis not yet bisui considered by the (Jovernmont in 
India or bv the Socrt‘t;iry of State in Council ; 

It would, therefore, be premature to lay a part of the Report 
on the Table ; but a lopy of V'olume T. has b(M*n plac.ed in the 
library of the House, and ten more copies (»f that volume could 
be made available for bon. members interested in the subioe.t. 

I shill bo happy to siipply a copy to the hon. member. 

CHOLERA AT LUCKNOW. 

Dr. Tanneu asked the Under Secretary of State for War, 
whether any attention had boon paid to tlu‘ report on the 
outbreak of cholera at Lucknow : 

What was the present eoudition of the filter bods attached 
to the wells ; 

Whether it ha<l been substantiated that these wells were 
coutamiiiatod with the clioK ra microbe : 

And, what wore the reasons given for the high mortality, 
97 in 141. 

Lord Qeorok Hamilton • The report on the oiitbre.ak of 
cholera at Lu'ikuow in 1801 has nt) doubt been fully oon-sidcred 
by the military authoritie.s in India, but I have not received a 
copy of the report. 

The cantonment is now supplied with pure water by the 
Lucknow municipality. 

' The opinion of the committee was that the sand in the filter 
bed attached to the wells was (joutaminatod with the microbe 
of cholera. 

No special reasons were assigned for the lugh mortality, 
which, however, was not higher than the avefage. 


March 10th. 

H 0 IT IS E OF COMMONS. 

HOSTILITIES NEAR MOMBASA. 

Sir Charles IIilkk Jisked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs what Indian troops had been engaged in 
military operations in the neighbourhood of Mombasa, under 
the command of Captain Barratt, bst Sikhs, aiul Liontenant 
Scott, 3rd Sikhs ; who bad <lirectod in chief t he miJitJiry opera- 
tions on the east coast of Africa ; whether, in the course of 
the present year, fighting had betm going on in the suburbs of 
Hombasa itself, and whether the fighting in the immediate 
neighbourhood of IRombasa and the recent hostility of the 
Masai tribe liad delayed the construction of the Uganda 
Railway. 

Mr. Geoboe Cubzon : The Indian troops in question are 
Punjaubi Mussulman or Pathan Volunteers from Indian 
regiments, 300 in number, who belong to the regular police 
force of the Protectorate. Major Hatch is the officer in chief 
command. The missionary station at Frere Town was attacked 
on January 21st by marauders, who were repulsed bpr the 
native guard without loss to the latter. The construction of 
the railway haa not been interfered i)rith. 

SUNDAY OPENING OF MUSEUMS. 

Sir S. Montaoh, in the coutse of his speech upon Mr, 
Massey-Main waring’ 8 motion in favour of the Sunday open- 
ing of muaeuma, said : The only difficulty, if any, lay in tiie 
employment of extra people in museums and galleries ou 
Sandsjff. He said extra people, because policemen aud other 
g[«a^&iis wert now rery rightly employed on Sundays to 


protect our art treasures, although the public were excluded 
on that day. He believed very few extra men would be 
required in London on Sundays, and they could be chosen from 
those who had another day of rest. Supporters of the move- 
ment cito<l provincial towns where museums were opened on 
Sundays, but Government were 'not directly responsible for 
that fact; but Her Majesty’s Government were directly 
rc.si>onsible for what was done in our Indian possessions, and 
he found that in Calcuttii the Great Indian Museum was open 
free to) the public on Sundays. Of course it might be said that 
those employed there were not Christians. But that course 
ttould bo adopted in this country if necessary. British subjects, 
either Muhammadans or Jews, could bo had^ m volunteer 
guardians on Sundays, or at the cost of a few shillings each. 

March Vlth. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE BEHAR OPIUM AGENCY. 

Mr. Ari'iiur Pkask asked the Secretary of State for India, 
whether the Government had any information as to the pro- 
gress made by the Government of India in arranging that tHo 
Bohar Opium Agency should as the Benares Agency already 
does, deal direct with the cultivators of opium instead of 
dealing through middlemen. 

Lord Geoboe Hamilton : The latest report from the Board 
of Revenue dated February, 1896, shows that the plan of 
dealing direct with opium rayats is being tried this season, at 
the time of making payments, in selected subdivisions of the 
Behar Opium Agency. 

As soon as expcri«‘noe has been gained of the new system, 
both by rayats and opium revenue officials, it can be introduced 
gradually into the whole agency. 

SURGEON-MAJOR SMITH. 

Sir Henry Fowlek asked the Secretary of State for India, 
whether his attenti«)Ti had been ealled to the statement in the 
Standard of the 1 Oth* March, as to the case of Surgeon Major 
Clarence Smitli : 

Whether the allegations contained in that statement with 
respect to the gravity of the offence charged against Surgeon 
Major Smith, the action of the Government of Madras a^ of 
the late Secretary of State were correct ; 

And, whether he would lay upon the Table of the House the 
Report of the Commission appointed by the late Secretary of 
St-ate to investigate this case. 

Lord Geoboe Hamilton : The offence for which Surgeon 
Major Smith was required to retire from tho Service was more 
serious than would be gathered from tho article alluded to, and 
there was on that point no difference of opinion whatever 
between the right honourable gentleman and n^self . 

A Commission bf«l been appointed before I took office to 
enquire into the acjcuracy of tho allegations made and their 
report was only received a short time back. Tho delay that 
thus occurred in settling the case resulted in a postponement 
of the date of the retirement of tho officer in question, which 
secured him, according to tho existing regulations certain 
advantages in respect of pension. 

It would be contrary to tho practice both of the War Office 
and of tho India Office to make public any papers aifectmg the 
conduct of an officer upon whom the Secretary of State has 
passed orders, and I am not prepared to depart from that 
practic.e in this case. 


March ISth, 

HOUSE OP COMMONS. 

THE “OAT” IN THE INDUN ARMY. 

Sir Charles Dilxb asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether flogging by the British oat*o’ -nine-tails stUl oon^ued 
in the native army in India. 

Lord Geoboe HAicuyroM : The instances of flogging in the 
native army are of rare exertion, and average about one iu 
2,000 annually, but I understand the non. gentleman ha^ 
oorreotly desoribed the instmment which used On thole very 
exce^onal ooeasions. 
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THE DEFENCE OF THE EMPIBE. 

Sir‘H. Havelock- Allan, seconding Sir J. Colomb’s motion 
with'reforenoe to the Army Estimatee, «dd : Circumstances 
had again arisen on the south-eastern frontier of India, where 
the gradual advance of another friendly power had placed our 
frontiers co-terminous with the frontiers of France, Siam, and 
China. He said without hesitation that all those circumstances 
taken together constituted the strongest justification for the 
motion of his hon. friend, and of .the endeavour ho had made 
to see the people of this country taken into the confidonco of 
the authorities on a question which excited little attention, but 
if it did excite the attention it deserved would place our army 
on the same footing in popular favour as our navy was at 
present. If those questions were to assume an acut-e form, 
and to resolve themselves into a demonstration on the northern 
frontier of India, what would our position bo? Out of the 
available force we had in this country there would bo require<l 
at less than a month’s notice a reinforcement of our Indian 
force of 60,000 men. Lord Roberts and others wero of opinion 
that the available force in India for operations on the north- 
wrest frontier would not exc-eed 60,000 men in two army corps 
at Peshawar and Quetta. If, therefore, any demonstration 
should be made against our Indian frontier, wo should be 
obliged immediately to send at least 60,000 men to reinforce 
our garrisons in India. As to the south-eastern frontier-- 
Burma, Siam, and the provinces of the Chinese Empire— ii 
might happen that it would bo necessary to reinforce our armies 
in Burma, the Straits Sottlemonts, and China by at least 

10.000 men. Wo might also hoar of certain contingencies 
calling for the reinforcomeut of our forc.ea in Egypt to the 
extent of 10,000 men. Out of the disposable force wo might 
at any time be called upon at a month’s notice to send 60,000 
to India, 10,000 to Egypt, 10,000 to coaling stations, and com- 
munications in the Straits of Malacca and the J'iasUTn Seas. 
What, then, became of the one army corps which they wero 
told successive Secretaries for War had carefully prepared and 
elaborated. That army corps would bo absorb^ throe times 
over. Those who had (doseiy examined the military aspect of 
our needs said, that in order to put this country in a position to 
siipxxirt its military ini, crests at>road, three army corps, or 

90.000 men, ought to bo available for foreign service con- 
tiugemuos. Two of the army corps should be complete, and 
the third should be available for completion, say in two moiiUis. 
What they asked for, therefore, was not an increase of expendi- 
ture, but a better adaptation of means to an end tlirough 
better organisation. 


March 16 /A. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


THE INDIAN COTTON DUTIES. 

Mr. Maclean asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
Sir J. Westland, the Finance Minister of India, had accepted 
as correct the e.stimuto of the Bombay Millownors’ Association 
that the recent mtxlification of the Cotton Duties involved an 
increase of the excise levied in India from seven to eighteen 
lakhs of rupees. 

Lord George Hamilton : Sir Janies Westland is reported to 
have said, in the debate of the 3rd of February, that he 
accepted these figures for present purposes, but that they in 
no way affected the prim iple of the Bill under discussion, viz., 
that of absolute equality of treatment. The report of this 
debate, together with othA* papers on the same subject, will 
shortly be ready for distribution. 


THE HEMr DRUG COMMISSION. 

Mr. Herbert Roberts asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether his attention had been called to a Bill to amend the 
Excise Act, 1881, which had beeh introduced into the Legis- 
lative CouncU of India by Sir James Westland, purporting to 
give legislative effect to the reoommondationH of the Indian 
Hemp Drug Commission, appointed in consequence of a motion 

of House : , 

Whether he was aware that this Bill proposed to ffranj the 
power to license hemp drugs in Burma, where it had bithorto 
W prohibited; that Sir James Westland, in his speech 
introducing the BiU, stated that the Government did not 
propose. eW if these powers were enacted, to make any 
alimtion in the system of administration of hemp drugs m 
Wa nsHvinoa: that the OommiMioners unaoimousTy reported 


that there ought to be a five tola maximum limit of possession 
of the drug all over India ; and that this provision was not 
included in the Bill : 

And whetlier lie would examine this Bill in ecuinexioo with 
the Rep«irt and recommendations of the Commission. 

Lord Gkobuk Ha-milpon: The amending Bill to which the 
hon. member refers was introduced to give effect to the 
restrictive suggestions of the Hemp Drugs Coinini8.siou, and 
that object will lie kept in view. 

As regards Burma, the existing law gives powers as to 
granting licences for* the growth, preparation, and pos'^ession 
of ganja, which arc not now exercised. The amending Bill 
introduces no change in this respect, and it is not prop<.»sed to 
make any use at present of these powers. 

As regards the rest of India, I am advisocl that this Bill does 
not alter the existing law, under which five tolas is fixed as 
the limit for the retail sale of ganja ; and it renews the provi- 
sion that no unli<!enso(l pcTsoii may have in his possession more 
than that quantity of the drug. 

ARMY PENSIONS. 

Mr. 1). Maoaleksk asked the Financial Secretary to the War 
Office if ho had received an application from Patrick Bryan, of 
Smithbarough, county Monaghan, for a small increase of 

g msion ; and, consideiiug that Bryan served iii the 46th 
egimeut in the Crimea and gained a medal and clasp, and 
also served in India during the Mutiny, altogether for eighteen 
years on foreign service, and that he was now over sixty years 
of age, and unable, owing to a recent serious accident, to 
perform any labour to assist him in supporting himself and his 
wife, whether the War Office authorities ouuld see their way 
to accede to his request for an increase of pension. 

Mr. I’owELL-WiJiLiAMs : Patrick Bryan was awarded the 
pension authorised by the regulation for his service at the time 
of his discharge from tlu^ army, and there is no regulation 
which enables pensions to bo revised on grounds unoonueoted 
with military service. 

SU PPLY. -ARMY ESTIMATES. 

Sir C. Dilke, in tlio <5our8e of his speech iqKm the vote for 
army pay and allowances, said : When the present Guvern- 
ment came into office there was a wide and searching discuesion 
of the whole principles of army administration, and two large 
questions were raised to which the Government turned their 
immediate attention— namely, War Office administration acd 
Cabinet respcmsibility in connexion with national defence. 
From the statement of the Under Secretary for War it appeared 
that War Office ajlministTation had been developed on the lines 
of the scheme laid before the House last August. But he him- 
self was far from satisfied with it in the form it had assumed, 
and they did not see in the Army or Navy Estimates any 
evidence that up to the jinisent time the matter had been 
thoroughly considered. It was true that we had a now Com- 
mander-in- Chief, that tlie Government had not been in office 
long, and that the Cabinet Committee on Defence had not long 
been constituted, and that it would be a mistake to change too 
suddenly the priiujiples on which the defence of the country 
hod been conducted in the past. But next year they would 
expect to see in the Army and Navy Estimates more evidence 
that the matter had been thoroughly considered. The expendi- 
ture of the country on land forces, taking England and India 
into account- for the problems of the British army could not 
be effectively considered unless the Indian army was taken 
into account— had been £36,260,000, and the Under Secretary 
said this was larger than the expenditiu^ of any other power. 
But for the £36,250,000— and the sum would bo larger next 
year— we did not attain such results as, iu the absence of con- 
scription, we should look for here and in India. Here we 
seemed to fall between two stools. Wo had confessedly no 
army in this country at present that could hope successfullyte 
resist invasion by armies organised on a Continental scale. We 
spent a good deal of money on our land forces without obtain- 
ing for tile money we spent an army which would enable us to 
resist invasion supposing our fleet failed. We failed not in the 
numbers of men but in the organisation of those men. We 
failed in taotlcs, in artillery, the practice of our generals 

in oommand Last year he said that what had been 

done in Belgium might be an example to ns. In Bel^um 
there were eight cavalry regiotenta in eight stations, chiefly 
manafaotusing towns, and th^ regiments heenooneent m ted 
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in two atationfl at two towns. He earnestly hoped that the 
Government might bo working in this direction, and that the 
small detachments in manufacturing towns might be grouped 
together in places where they could get real cavalry training, 
as they did in India. 

Sir H CAJcrflELL-BANNKBMAN Said that in making a com- 
parison between this country and Germany, the right hon. 
gentleman, the member for the Forest of Dean did not keep in 
view two important facts — one, that in Germany conscription 
took men away from the ordinary work of the country at the 
very best time of their life and when they were most useful to 
society. (Hear, hear.) If he were to assess that considera- 
tion in money it would be dilKciilt to say what the effect 
would bo iu c.omparisou as to cost. The other fact was 
that the same principle which applied to conscription, placed 
the whole civil community in Germany practically at the 
disposal of the army. In Germany the country was adapted 
to the needs of the army, whereas in England, the army was 
adapted to the needs of the country. (Hear, hear.) The same 
consideration should be taken into account in regard to the 
manosuvres on a krgo scale. In this country we had to pass a 
Bill and set up a Committee to assess damages and consider 
rights and prejudices of the general community, whereas in 
Germany, the troops could march straight across country 
without any obstacle or difficulty. If they took intxi consider- 
ation the additional coat imposed on this country for its defence, 
and the fact that we hod to garrison India and the colonies, 
Hmtako made a material difference compared with Germany, 
which was exempt from snch demands. All those fat^ 
showed that it was impossible to have an accurate comparison ; 
but, as he had frequently said, our estimates had, at any rate, 
this advantage — that they brought under the notice of the 
House and the country, almost the whole of the cost of our 
military system, and he was not aware that any foreign esti- 
mates even professed to do anything of the sort. 

Mr. H. 0. Aenold-Foestee said that he had asked a ques- 
tion with reference to the howitzers manufacturer! for the 
Indian and Home Governments. Ho had pointed out that we 
are making a 5*4 inch howitzer for India at Bombay, and a f> 
inch howitzer at Woolwich for the use of the Home and 
Colonial army, but the answer he had received did not seem to 
him to be a very serious one. It was said that the howitzer in 
India was intended to break down walls, while the howitzer in 
Europe was intended for a different purpose. It was pointed 
out that they would be harnessed with bullocks in India and 
with horses in Europe. That was hardly afi answer to the 
question. The fact wiis that the howitzer had not been really 
designed as part of a plan, but htul been producotl as the result 
of a pure blunder. Sixteen guns had been made for India, and 
no more would be made. Those guus would be dragged by 
horses in India, but as the howitzers were in India and as 
ammunition would have to follow them every where confusion 
would result until the guns were withdrawn. Taken with 
other facts this was very important. We had got into such a 
wilderness with regard to the types of guns that he did not 
know how wo should be able to extricate ourselves from the 

difficulty The Ordnance Committee had misled them 

over and over again. It misled them absolutely with regard 
to the navy, and they saw now the confusion it nad left them 
in in regairi to their land guns. Here was the last instance, 
and he would respectfully suggest to the Under Secretary that 
he might possibly recommend that this error might ho cancelled, 
and mat instead of sending these four batteries of 5 4 inch 
howitzers ornising about in India— there was not another g^n 
in the whole of 3ie British empire, on sea or on land, which 
“ would take that projectile— he might regard it as a bad debt, 
stop the making of the pattern at Woolwich, and take the first 
step in the direction of uniformity of ammunition and type 
of gun. 


March 17 th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

PETITION. 

^!feiAmilialahs of Southern India.— petition from Madras, for 
iredim ^ grievanoee ; to lie npon the Table. 
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whether his attention had been called to the greet delay wMch 
repeatedly ooonrred in the admission of officers in the Indian 
Civil Service, formerly classed as imoovenanted, to their 
pnsions at the end of their leave at home, and the cemsequent 
hardsh^ on men who had retired, owing to the inability of the 
India Office to pay them their pensions untQ notified of the 
amount from India : 

And whether, if the Indian Government could not be indn^ 
to adopt measures to fix and report the amount of pension 
previously to notified retirements, or coinddently with retire- 
ment, it could be arranged that such retired officers who had 
arrived in this country might draw a certain proportion of 
their pensions based on the recc^rd of the length and character 
of their services, or whether he would consider wh^t steps 
could be taken to remedy the inconveniwoe. 

Lord Gboeob Hamilton : I am so^ to say that delay does 
ocoasionally occur, but in most cases it is owing to the fad that 
the officer in question has applied for a specif pension, which 
it is not in the power of the audit officers to pass without 
special authority. 

Kiiles have been laid down in India for the express purpose 
of accoleratiDg, as far as possible, the payment of pensions, 
especially in cases where there is some doubt as to the proper 
amount of the pension ; and the India Office, in such oases, 
pays promptly a provisional sum, subject to adjustment 
afterwards. 


OFFICERS ON THE GENERAL LIST. 

Sir Setmoub Kino asked the Secretary of State for In<Ba, 
whether he could state how many men of the surviving 
officers of the general list, Indian army, signed tho declaration 
that their appointments were to bo “ subject to any alterations 
that might bo subsequently ordered in tho conditions of 
service : ” 

And, whether he would state the precise date on which tho 
declaration was first actually signed by a cadet on appointment. 

Lord Geos«e Hamu.ton : Of tho officers now on the general 
list, eleven filled np the old form of nomination T^hich did not 
contain the question referred to by my honourable friend ; 
there were in India at tho time of their appointment, and it is 
not known what form they signed ; the remaining fifty-five 
signed the now form. 

The 17th December, 185B, is the date on which the new 
form was first signed by a cadet. 


INDIAN RAILWAYS. 


Sir Skymoub Kino asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether he was pledged to give the concession for the Grand 
Chord Line, viz., from Mogulserai to Barakar, to the East 
India Railway Company : 

Whether ho had granted to tho East India Railway Company 
a concession to build from Mogulserai to Chergotty : 

Whether ho was aware of the strong feeling, repeatedly ex- 
pressed through the Chamber of Commerce and otherwise, 
entertained by the mercantile community of Calcutta against 
granting tho East India Railway Company a perrotual 
monopoly of tho traffic between that port and Oudh, the North- 
West Provinces, and the Punjab : 

And, whether he would, in deference to that feeling, 
arrange with the Bengal and Nagpur Railway Company, or 
some other line, to give an alternative route from Mogulserai 
into Calcutta. 

Lord Geobob Hamilton : It has been determined that the 
Chord Line between Mogulserai and Barakar shall, when 
oonstruotod, be part of the East India Railway system, and 
tho construotion of a line from Mogulserai ^ OherTOtty to 
Gya, forming the first instalment of the Chord lane, has 
accordingly he^ entrusted to the East India Railway Company. 
Tlie opinions of the mercantile oommuziities in India have bemi 
oommunicated from time to time to tiie Gk)vemmeBt of India, 
and to the Secretary of State, and have been dnly oonslderedy 
together with the other ciroumstanoes of the ease ; but there is 
no present intention of oonstmoting any line between 
serai and Calcutta other than that which. I have nuatinneu. 


Beferenoe wna made to 
«n Vr, H. 
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gold told silver sinoe the action of the Latin Union in 1873 has 
piroved iujurionii to the best ‘interests of this country, and 
urgfes upon the Government the advisability of doing all in 
their power to secure by international agr^ment a stable 
moneta^ par of exchange b'‘tween gold and silver.” 


agricultural products from silver using countries arc now only 
2 per cent of the total amount of agricultural produce im- 
ported into this country, which competes with agricultural 
proluci grown at honni, and the Indian harvests camiot be - 
both from the varying amount of their exportation, and from 


could “ 


potent a factor in d(‘ternnniag the prio® of wheat in the world 
as the harvests, for instance, of Ilussia or of the Argentine 
Republic. 1 fitid tint in tho year 1894 only half the amount 
of wheat was oxporbo<l from British India that wjw exported 
in the previous year : and I dnd that tho aiiuount export^ 
in 181H was very littlo liigher than the amount exported in 
1877, when silver was nearly double the price at which it stood 
in 1894. (Cheers.) Myhon. friend, who seconded this motion 
said a good deal about the effect of the low price of silver in 
silver- using countries in the Kast upon tho competitiem of 
these countries with JjunoasUire. I think he referred mainly, 
if not entirely, to the oottou industry of Lancashire. I veiT 
much question whether other trades have ctimplained of this 
competition, and if tisy have not I should very much like to 
know why. Why is it, that the cotton industry of Tjanoashiro 
is the particular trade that complains of this competition) 
beoauso if then^ is t his great importance attached tc) the bounty 
that may be iluo to the fall in the value of silver, smlyit 
would apply to ot.her trades besides the cotton industry ? But 
this, at any rate, 1 believe to be the fact, that the cotton 
industry of Laneashiro is not quite expiring. I am informed 
that tho number of spindles and looms is increasing in Lanoa- 
shirc. 

Mr. GMOttcfK Wiin’r,r,i:v : It is very much less. 

Sir MrcHAKL IIk'ks- Hka-cii : That is tho information that 
has reached mo. 1 am also informed that the wages of the 
operatives employe<l in the cotton industry aro better than 

WniTKLEY . They aro 10 per cent, lielow the standard 
list 

Sir MioiiAifiL UieiiS - BifiAon : I believe tho fact is that 
more of tho profits of the industiy go into the pockets of 

an^'Tndiuu mUlownom ,ir., bt,in)f‘ afknowUdgu her tho oporaWves ttuiu '>',''“‘‘1 

• ’ ' t - xv . jij^tions masters. That might be a ia(‘t to be regretted it it loci masters 

to abandon the e,c)ttou industry. But why should they aban- 
don the <;otton indusi ry r Is the trade with silver cniirntnes m 
the Lanoashire e,ottou trade a losmg one? If it is, I am 
curious to know why our exports of cotton goods to these 


The other great danger — and he believed it to be the greater of 
the two— was ,the competition of silver muig countries with 
gold using countries. The yellow man with the white money 
was against the white man with the yellow money . The Kast 
— Japan especially, and China to some extent— were advancing 
by leaps and bounds, under the artificial stimulus of depreci- 
ated silver, in the making of all kinds of articles, and thus 
coming into competition with us in neutral markets, certainly 
in silver-using lands, .and even in our own country. Tliat 
was the great danger wo would have to face if there was not 
established a stable monetary par of exchange lietwoen gold 
and silver, the competition of silver- using countries which 
would force our industries into a state of depression from 
which it would bo very difficult to raise them. He would 
venture to give the House one concrete case of this severe 
competition. This was an extract from a report by a gentle- 
man who had had great experience m the Kast : “1 have hero 
before me, for instamjc, .a Japan-made shirt. It is of good 
quality, hand-made. That shirt cost two dollars. In tho 
days of tho four-shilling dollar, therefore, to go no farther 
back, it would have cost eight shillings, could not have 
competed with an English -made one, and would have no 
existence. It still eoste two dollars ; but the fall of the dollar 
to two shillings reduces its equivalent cost in English money 
to four shillings, and it cannot be made in England at that 
price.” Tho which was not very favourable to 

bimetallism, wbich was rather disposed te think that bi- 
metallists were complaining very much of a condil,ion of things 
that was not justified by hicte, published on October ‘28th. 
189*), a special article on “Indian Affairs,” which said : “ As 
European statesmen are now compelled to recognise in Japan 
a predominant factor in Eastern politics, so British capitalists 
and Indian millowners are being fonsed to 
successes in the groat commercial struggle of tho 
India enters on tho struggle with her mints closed and with 
the mints of Japan open. The avowed object of the closing of 
tho Indian mints is to <;reate an artificial scarcity of tsoin in 
India and to give to the rupee an artificial value. We have 
from the first pointed out the economic dangers incident to 
this experiment. In proportion as tho artificial appreciation 
of the rupee affords permanent relief to Indian official ti nance 
in regard to gold obligations, it lays a perraa,uent burden 
upon Indian production in tho competition with silver- iiHiiig 
' countries.” The writer wont on to say: “One does not 
require to believe in bimetallism in order to reccjgniso tho 
enormous advantages which the manufacturers in a silver 
country enjoy in competing with gold countries.” That was 
the great danger that lav before ns if a monetary par of 
exchange between gold and silver was not e.stjiblished. 

Sir Michael Hicks- Beach, in the course of bis speech said : 
May not there be a reason for this fall in prices which has 
absolutely nothing whatever to do with any question of the 
appreciation of gold ? Surely the fall has lieen, as Mr. Wil- 
Uam Henry Smith said in this House nine ycar.s ago, in the 
artioles in. which tho production is prac.ticaliy unlimited, and 
not in the articles of which the production is practically 
limited. Tho fact is this^that the fall in these articles is due 
to foreign compotition--(chefer8) — and foreign competition is 
due, first, to peace, which has enabled greater industry to bo 
used in their production; secondly, to the more efficient use of 
eapital ; thirdly, perhaps to the use of tho telegraph ; fourthly^, 
to the vast extension of railways in new countries— m 
America, in the Argentire Republio, in Russia, and in India 
— which has brought the produce of these oountries to tho sea ; 
lastly, and perhaps most of all, to the wonderful improvements 
in our merowtile marine, in the size of ships, in the cheapness 
of the working of marine engines, so that, m fact, the harvests 


silver-using countries is increasing by a percentage thrw 
times as la^:e us the percontiige of mcreoso in the teade 
between r^ancasbire and other countnos that are not sUvot- 
using. (Hoar, hear.) I do not wish at all to underrate the 
importance*, whatove’r it may be, of tho fall in silver in 
tho competition between l.ancasbire and the East m ^ 
matter but 1 believe tius danger of the competition — and I 
believe it te be a very real danger -is more due to other causes, 
f believe it is due, in tb(' first place, to the fact that tho cotton is 
iioaivr at liand there , in the second place, the fact that the 
market is on the spot: in the third place -and by 
greatest o( all -to the oxtromo cheapness of the labour. That 
labour is probably made more cheap by the effect of the bounty 
on tho fall in silvc'r, and, therefore, the competition becomes 
harder. I admit to that extent that the fall in silver has been 
an evil Tho lluctuations in the value belween silver and gold 
have also been an evil owing to the difficulties which they have 
caused in tho rate of (‘xchange between gold-using and stiver- 
using oountries. We may wish, all of ns, that there will ^ 
only one standard in the whole civilised world ; but I am afra^ 
that is a dream that is not likely to be realised. But even ue 
influonoe, iojuriouH tliongh it may be, on commerM, of the 
fluotaatioiis of tbo rate of exchange has Mrtonly ^ 
minimised by tho operations of the exchange banks. What, 
after all, is the great diffloulty in this question as it afleois 
onrselves. is tho influenoe of the fall in silyer upon' tho forhmss 
of OTir greet dependency of I^a. I thii* it ^ alwnjj W 
admitted by aU parties in this House, that the ^t faU of 
silTor has bMn a serious eril and diffloulty to the Qprnnns^ 


of the working of marine OTglnes, so that, in tact, me narresm Bi.or ^ ^ In4i, ^ij , 

of tho world oim now he hroiaht from the places where they of India A few ycara^o me^oTW ^ ooin^ofdlm! 

Ithssqft«hsoii!iigwdthattlie&Uih 

V.aya.erJkTTLsirariW. aolisSatl> fwiftrt’vAiyv fumnnA itePV lUrffelT fflllaUt, Uim, 
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India now has on hioonvt^rtiblo, appreciated iiurreney. (Hear, 
hear.) That ih not a position — however much relief it may 
have given for a time to the (Tovemment of India - which, I 
think, can be hold to be a siitisfatifory or final solution of this 
great riuestion. (Cheers.) I therefore do beli<‘vo that, in the 
matters which I have alluded to, there are, as this motion 
states, evilpf atfectini: this country and our Indian empire in the 
present low value of silver, and we are i)erfeetly ready, as wc 
Mve always l)een to join with foreign conntrii'sin a eonferenoe 
as to the best way in wbudi those evils maj' be alleviated Hut 
1 would wish to say that there was a part of the empire w'hieh 
is not ineduded in tho United Kingdom, and \vhi<;h is not 
included in India, W’hich has great interests in this matter 
besides ours<'lves. T refer to our Colonial empire. (Hear, 
hoar.) We have in the United Kingdom a population of 
38,000, ()()(). Our eolotiies have a population of ‘iO.aOO.OOO. 
Of these no less than ir),ono,0()0 are on the basis of a gold 
standard, with imports and exports, in 1893, of 1227 . 000 , 000 
— four-fifths of the total (iolonial foreign trade. That iueludes 
all the great self-governing eolonies, and the bulk of the Crown 
colonies. On the other hand, there are silver currency colonies, 
containing a popiilalioii of 1,500,000 and with a trade of 
£48,n00,000 ; and thorti are colonies with tho p«'< uliar rupee 
currency of India, containing a population of 3,5(Mt,O00, and 
with a trade of £12,000,000. It is obvious that in dealing 
with this question, the interests of our gold-sbmdard colonies 
oamiot and ought not to be negh'cted. (Cheers > And let the 
House remt'inber that each and everyone (d these (‘olonies, 
whether it l»e a self-govcniiug colony or a Cr<»wn colony, is, 
and J think always has been perfectly free to c boose its ow'ii 
enrreney for itself. Therefore, vast as the pojnilation of India 
is, great as are the interests of our Indian em]»ir»', jou liav<‘, 1 
will venture to contend, even apart fronj the I luted Kingdom, 
enormous interj'sts cn the other side. (Hear, lu'ur ) What is 
tho policy which, as a Governineut, we intend to })ursue r' As 
I have said, we are willing, we are anxious, s(‘eiiig that there 
are evils in the present low value of silver, ami in the tluetua- 
tions in the value of the two metals, to t-nter into a ctmferonce, 
or into negotiations, which certainly T believ<‘ at th(* present 
stage would be much better than a eonfereiice, with other 
countries upon this subject, but we arc not prepared to 
abandon tho gold st mdard in the United Kingdom. (Jjoud 
cheers.) 

Mr. .1. M. Macj.f.an, in the course of his speech, said : The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer seemed to indicate tjuif poor India 
was to be stretrdicd out on the rack again aim viviseettMi for 
the benefit of tho rest of mankind. He said that everybody 
agreed tliat the depre<’iatiou of silver had been a very great 
misfortune for India. They all agr(‘t»d that it }m<l b(*en a great 
inconvenience to the Indian Government, but he demurr-'d 
entirely to the proposition that it had been a calamity for tho 
people of India or for tlu^ tnidc of that country generally. He 
regretted very much the exis*rimont of closing the mints, for 
that was really giving cncouargcineut to H])o<'ulation in silver, 
and he feared that if auotlior change was now introduced it 
would only lead to more gambling of the sann* kind. India 
had fully recovered from the etfects of tho closing of her iniiitH. 
There had bc*en a very nmiarkablo expansion in the circulation 
of currency notes, which had lAken, to a groat degree, the 
place of rupees, and there harl also been a large number of 
rupees brought into circulatitm from the hoards accumulated 
in India through many centuries. In that way the need of 
the country for a large curreiicy had been supplied, and he did 
not think India was likely to“ be the gainer by auy Ijargain 
that might be made for the <»peiiing of the Indian mints on 
condition that the Latin Union re-opentnl their mints. Tho 
hon. baronet the member for Manchester, being apparently 
gravelled for lack of matbr, was kind enough to make a 
personal attack on him (Mr. Mmdean), referring to a paper 
which he read fifteen years ago at the Society of Arts, in which 
he believ^ he stated, for the first time in England, it was 
a great mistake to suppose that, although the Government of 
India lost money on remittance.M to this country, that India, as 
a country, was adversely affected by bimetallism. lie had 
studio question in India foi* some years, whore it was 
A popular sul^ect for discussion long before it wss adopted in 
tibia ^untry. Speaking generally, be should say the study of 
was a fasmnating intellectual exercise for people 
ol fluhtlA minds with a strong taste for paradox. He was not 
gfr^^AfeaphysIflal ;|um of tmd himself) but he confessed the 
ikMmejdons for him, and earning fresh from 


India, where his business experience had been acquired, he 
devoted his paper mainly to the Indian aspect of the case, 
indicating his belief, towards the cud, that what India gained 
had perhaps been lost by England. There were probably very 
few lion, members who could say that all tho (ipinions of hfteeii 
years ago were those which were held by them at tho present 
inonif'ut. and he thought it some advantage to a man to have 
been able to survey the subject from different points of view. 
As he gained greater experience and knowledge of the coursis 
of trade of this country he certniuly (jhnnged his opinion on 
this point, and he guanh'd himself to the extent that he said 
bimetallism was possible if they had a stable ratio agreed to by 
all countries and if tlie Government took under their own 
control the production of ti e silver in the mines, therohy 
making a Government monopoly of it. Those two conditions 
were impracticable and could not be carried out. 

Mr. S. Smith, in the eour.se of his speech, said : Ho quite 
admitted that tho pre.seut price of silver was not a proper 
price, and that it would never have fallen to 30d. but for the 
demonetisation and the closing of the mints. Hut still it was 
there, and the trade of the world had adjusted itself to its 
pre.sent position, and he did think that the nations that really 
desinsl to re-establish silver must do it at some different ratio. 
If asked his opinion ns to the propi*r ratio, ho .should like to see 
it at a parity witli Is, Id. for the rupee, which was the 
aiTungeinciit made wlieu tho mints w'cro closed in India. 
Everyone knew that for twenty years tlu* Indian Government 
had been struggling with fiuiUicial dilUculties, owing to the 
fluctuations in <‘xehnngc and the iinmenso fall in the value of 
the rupee. Hut lie wanbsl to call attention to one great evil 
which had n'sulted from this state of things — that was the 
closing of the mints, w’hich ho believr'd was inevitable under 
the cireumstanees. lli' wished to point out that it was a very 
unfortunate thing that wo reiiuired in India an artificial 
currency in place of an aubimalic currency; m other words, 
the value of tho rupi'c Lii India was the metal of the coin, just 
as the value of the sovereign was the metal which represented 
it. We had been obliged to go in for an artificial cummey, 
and now tlm rupee bad iucrea.sed in value to 20 pc'r cent, more 
than the silver which composed it. There was a groat clangor 
of illicit coining. Indcocl, ho thought it was impossible to 
prevent rupees being sinugglc'd into a country of so vast an 
c.xtent as India, with many native States and so extended 
a seaboard, so long as an artificnal value attached to the coins. 
The hon. membt'r for Cardiff made a great deal of the activity 
of macdiiuc'-makors in Oldham and Laneasbiro as a proof that 
the cotton industry was increasing. It was perfectly true that 
nearly all tlic' machinery made in Lancashire went to foreign 
ccAintrij s. Th(*re had been an iininense demand for machinery 
for India, ('hiua, and Japan, ainl from all he could learn our 
great competitor in thc^ future would he Japtin. Undoubtedly 
one of the; reasons which gave -lapan a groat advantage was 
that she was a silver country, and that tho cost of prexiuotion 
w^as much less tluui in Jjaneashire, wliioh worked on the gold 
c'UiToncy. That was the point to which the Chancellor of the 
Excliequcr addressed his very able speech. It had been plain 
to him h»r many years that this country c.ould not- change its 
gold standard. Ho must admit that the difficulties were 
insuperable. Long liabit, long tradition, the violent preju- 
dices of t-lu; mom;ycd classejs, and many other reasons, made it 
impossible that this country could give up its gold standard. 
That was no reason, however, why we should not give any 
help we could to other c.ountri(*s which had not anytliing like 
tho reasoii.M we had against setting up a himetullic system. He 
believed in Germany a very little amount of encouragement 
would have a good effect, while in America the two sides were 
almost balanced, and a very little aid from this coutitry might 
create a movement in favour of the bimetallic system. The 
great aid we could give was undoubtedly tho reopening of the 
Indian mints, which was a very Jarge undertaking, seeing 
that they would probably take about one«fourth or one-third 
of the entire silver production. Ho thought it was coming to 
be uudorst-ood by the Powers of Europe that this was about as 
much as they could expect the British Empire to do. 

Mr. G. Whitrlby, in the course of his sjwech said:— The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer asked how it was that the 
Lancashire cotton trade, of all trades in the United Kingdoi^ 
suffered so much from the appreciation of gold. It was 
because the export of cotton go<^A.from Lancashire to I^ia 
amounted to 62 per cent, of the^ tptal export of goods ifOm 
this oountry.. In the face oi tbs! lieHoa^ ooin|w^hiio^/^ 
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H was so wonder that LanoetiMreirafl Ibe flr^t to ciy out. . . . 
Tt^as urged agairt^t Imjetalli^ts that t^fy’wer^* playing the 
game of Bilver-prodDfing nalionH of tlie "world, and of thoae 
coonlrirs wbidi bad largo hIcoIib of ailver, and tbo qnration 
waa aaked whether wo -^v’ere going to oonatituio England the 
dumping ground for those nations. Tho United States pos- 
sessed in sterling value 131 millions of silver as against 130 
millions of gold. What advantage would the Unitid States 
derive from himetallisni over the general average of mankind 'r 
In India there were 690 millirns worth of silver, or more than 
one-sixth of the total produetion of the W'orld during the lust 
400 years. When hen. members spoke of tin*, possibility of 
our markets being flooded with silver they overlooked tla* 
fact that we were tho holders of one-third of the silver of the 
world, so that we could shoot it into other countries as much 
as they could shoot it into this. 

Mr. J. Kknyon, in tlu* course of his speech, said Tho 
hon. member for Stockport, had argued that Ijirge qiisiulitics of 
silver would he sent to this country from the United States 
and that we should receive a benefit by sending over mcr- 
chaTidise in exchange. Our experience of the United States 
would not support the conclusions of the hon. member ; the 
people of the Tlnitcd Stat< s were quite ready to get as nnieb .'is 
they could for their silver or raw material without considering 
tho people to wliom tliey sent either. Those who liad not 
looked into the facts would be surprised to hear that out of tho 
£160,000,000 only £3,100.000 came from silver-using countiies 
while £1 17,000,000 came from those using cither gold or in- 
oonvertihle yaper. It was not the fall in silver, but the 
fall in freights and the (‘iioimouH development of railways tliat 
brought tins iuert-aso of competition. 'I'he count nes whicli 
sent us such groat sui)pli('s of wheat were the Tiiiitid Mates, 
Southern Tlussia, Argentina, and India. In 1S70 India had 
5,000 miles of railwoiys, she' had now ov< r 20,000 ; Southcni 
Russia had 7,000, she liad now 19,000 ; Argentina had 700, 
she had now .S,()00 . th(> T'nited States had .73, 000. they had 
now 170,000. 'raken together, these four countries liad m 
1870, 00,000 miles; they had now 223,000, an iiicn'use of 
1 67,000, w'liich of cour.'>e had op<*ncd up an iinmcusi* leiritoiy. 
This W'as the true explamitioii, and the fall in silvi r liad really 
nothing, or hardly anytliing to do with it. . . . ile saw no 

reason wliatever for chniigiug our currency, and overwhehniug 
reasons against it. Was tlie country as a whole sulteriiig !' 
Were our trades and manufactures falling off V CVrtairily uot. 
As rogardiul India the exports and imports, excluding (.lovern- 
ment stori's and treasure amounted in 1373 (in tens of nqiees) to 
£.67,000,000, and in ISOS-Ml to £110,000,(100. And how did 
we stand at homer' As rcganlrd the working ela-se.M, in 187.1 
there were 3S paupers in every 1,000, now thdo wn'c only 23 , 
the average rate of wages had risen from i''l3 8s. in 1873 to 
£.63 Ids. in 1891. 

Mr. Grouoi'; WTNniiAM, in the i-oursu of his spiH'i h, said 
that, turning to the East, where silver ami note paper A>as the 
currency, it wmuld be found that, whereas th<’ Argentine 
premium on gold w’ns 260 per rent., it was 100 per cent, at 
jBombay. What w^as true in Indi.'i was true all ov< r the Ka.'^t. 
In that part of the world the priees of labour had not imie isi d, 
and therefore, they e(.uhl give their gold customers a reduction 
of 60 per cent. It was absurd to think that Lum a.vhire by its 
pluck and industry could go ou compiling against places whoic 
hibour was cheap and wliii'h obtained the aitvautnge of .60 jicr 

cent, profit when they «okl us rlieir goods lie did not 

believe that the right hi^n. , gentleman, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, W'ould maiutaiu for a moment that tlie more our 
exports fell off, tho hapiiicr wo should be. In order to .show' 
the results of tho existing system upon other industries ho 
would take the case of tin. At the Straits Settknicnts tin 
could now be sold fi r £<’).6 instead of .11130, and it was stated 
that if silver continued lO fall, those Settkmeut.N would be able 
to shut up every tin mine in Europe. Then again, witli regard 
to coal, the cost of putting a ton of Japanese steam cotd on 
board which used to Im.' His. was now only 8a. ; with regard to 
boots, Northampton had now lost tho <*ontrae,t for supplying 
half the Indian army, in consequence of the fall in the price 
of silver. 

Sir W. Haecotj^t, in the course of his sjxjcch, said : It is 
said that India Md the silver-using countries have such an 
advantage in dealing with other silver- using countries, hut it 
U a very remarkable thing that the exports of India are very 
jihtioli^Iarger.io gold-using countries than they are tosilver- 
Jt is also^ a remarkable fact, and lUa is 


contrary to the whole bimetallic theory, that the proportionate 
increase in our trade was much larger to the silver-using 
conntrics than it bus Inn to the gold-using countries. (Hear, 
hear.) I find from tlie Feonemht of August Slst, 1896, that 
14 per cent, of tho mcipasc of tho exports of the whole trade 
was to silvir-usiwg countries in 1873, and in 1896 it was 
22 pir cent. This I w'ill say shout India, and 1 think it is a 
warning which the Uc ut^e ought to take. It is a very tokmn 
warning which is given in the Report of the Royal Commission 
upin this fubject. You alfiim that the present system of 
(uirency is f.'ivourable to the industiy of Indio. There is no 
dmiht that is so. It may be unfavourable to the Indian 
Ooveniment in the exchange upon the heme payments here, as 
we know it is. But your ease is that it is a stimulant to 
industries in India : that it, enables them to carry on trade 
wliich they did not cany on before. Wlmt is going to be the 
efi’ict on India if this House is going to legislate deliberately 
with reference to the currency for the purpose of restraining 
and putting down lliose industries in India? The language 
held upon this suhji ct in the Report of the Royal Commission 
is very well woithy of tlie attention of the House. They say 
that the effect on the Indian mind of leading thiro to believe 
that one of the objtcts of the change in the currency is to 
attack an industry winch you regard as a rival to your own is 
one whiih will mitniiilly preduee immense discontent tliere. 
(Hear, liear.) 

Mr. A. J. Bai roi a. in the course of his speech said .The 
right hon. gentliman 'SirW. Hareouit) told us that, holding 
as vve do Ih.-it the juesc nt condition of exchange between Eng- 
hniid and India afbiidtd an artificial stimulus-- a stimulus, he 
did not say iiififieiH], tlicjiigh I think it is — to Indian manu- 
factures, we sluuld ji.sh what would he thought of our policy 
by the Indian pojulaliou if w'o deliberately adopted a new 
systini under whicli tliat H»innjlus to Indian munufactures 
would he put an < nd to. 'rhat might bo a good argument 
from .se ine points c-f vie w . hut it is not from that of the right 
hon. gentliinan, b'l lie w'as a memhi'r of tho (lovernment 
which forced upon India an artific iul cuiTeney, wTiii'h tampered 
with Indian cnrniH v. whicli tampered with the currency of 
200 millions of Her Maj< sly’s subjects for the deliberate, 
Hvowi’d, and oj>(nl> < x]'H.sshI piirpoi'C of rai>-ing tho value of 
the luxiee aliove the in.iiloi piice, with the in(;\itable result, in 
.so far as it wa.s raid'd thus artificially, that the stimulus to 
Indian exports would he diminishid. I tliink I am absolved 
fioni dfa)iii£ witli that argument when it proceeded from a 
gentleman i^io lias done mori* than anyone to prove its futility. 
. . . . The (Tiaiiccllor of tlie Exihequer recalled to tho 
memory of the Hmi^e the ludicrous fact that, at the present 
moment, w ilhin the Iimit.s of this one Empire, men’s debts are 
measured by llirrc ditfercnt standards. They suffer from 
alteration by three d liferent sets of causes, and they are subject 
to vallatioll^ fiom inllm nces wising fiom three different quar- 
t<*r.s. \kmha\e a gnid standard iu this country, and a silver 
staudaid in the St i a its .Settlements, and in t.hni«e two countries 
tho deniaiid for gold and the demaud for silvir respectholy 
deiH'ud.s oil how I he debt which is to he liquidated was con- 
tracted. And in hulia there is a third standard. It is uot a 
demand f<ir gold or a drnmnd for silver, hut a demand for that 
aiioiiialuus arlicle invi nted by the right hon. gentleman 
oj po.-site, imposed l»y him on tho 2U0,00U,(J00 of our fellow-sub- 
jcclH in India, and di Hiring from both the gold uiid the silver 
.sluiidard.s, (Cheers ) Nothing shall persuade me that it is in 
eunformity A\itli eivilisation and common sense that the com- 
mercial world should long tolerate so ineonvenient, cruel, and 
ab.surd a system, ((dicers.) 

The resolution was ultimately agreed to without a division. 


March 19 ///. 

HOUSE OE COMMONS. 

THE CABUL TREATY. 

Sir William Wnmi ' jibuen asked the Secretary of State for 
India, whether, when presenting to the House a copy of tho 
Cabul Treaty, ho would also incTude co) ics of the communioa^ 
tions relating to it from the time when the agreement was 
drafted up to the time when the treaty was ratified and 
arrangements completed. 

Lord Qeoeob Hamiivok? The arrangements delimlta<« 
tion arising out of the 4^gte<»^^ m npt jet fdl \ 
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pliete or ratified, bat when tbeee ecTeral affreenoents have been 
executed, I shall be glad to place copies of them on the Table. 

THE PATNA AND JHALAWAR CASES. 

Mr. HxbeeiiT 'Roefbts abhed the Secretary of State for 
Isdia, ■whether he w^aa now in a roaition to place upon tho 
Table papera relating to the snicioe of the late MAhfiiAja of 
Patna, and the deposition of the MAhArftja of Jhtilawar. 

Lord Geokoh Hamilton : I have already informed the hon. 
member that I do not think it necessary to make any further 
enquiry as to the death of the late M&hArftja of Patna, nor do 
X propose to lay on the Table papers relating to this subject. 
As regards the MAhArAja of Jbalawar, the report of the 
Government of India has not yet been received. When it 
arrives, I will consider what papers can he laid on tho Table of 
tho House. 

HOSPITALS AT ADEN. 

Mr. Moon asked the Secretary of State for India whether he 
W0B aware that there was no trained nursing staff in any of 
the hospitals at Aden, so that the garrison there was at a 
disadvantage compared -with other garrisons under the Govem- 
ment of India ; and that one of such hospitals was a general 
European hospital, in charge of a civil surgeon, to which 
patients were bronght from ships of all nations : 

Whether he would coTmnunicate with tho Resident at Aden 
and request suggestions for remedying tho above dcfi<‘iency : 

And whether ho would ascertain the amount of support given 
to the general hospital by mercantile shipping companies. 

Lord Geoboe Hamh-ton : I am aware of the facis stated by 
the hon. member, but I may observe that there arc several 
garrisons in India to which no trained European nursing staff 
is attached. I will coramunicato with tho Government of 
India as to the suggestions made by the hon. member. 


been able to identify in the reports of the Madras Hevmue 
Board, while others appear to he incorreett But I m^ add 
that the subject has been reeeiving much attention in Madras 
for some years past; and the “number of revenue defaulters 
in Madras whose property, real and personal, was sold for* 
arrears” had been reduced from 130,714 in 1883 to 10', 116 in 
1890. 

March 20th, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

EAST INDIA (INCOME AND EXPENDITDEE.) 

On tho motion of Sir Henby Fowleb an Address was 
granted for a Eetiim of <hft net income and expenditure of 
British India, under certain specified heads, for the eleven 
years from 1884 to 1894-A. 

March 28 rd. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

AMMUNITION IN INDIA. 

Colonel Lockwood asked the Secretary of State for India if 
the reserve of ammunition in India was mainly composed of 
black powder : 

And what per cent, o cartridges were there of black powder 
over cordite. 

Lord G. Hamilton As cordite has not been issued to the 
Native army, tho reserve of ammunition in India is mainly 
composed of black powder. 

I am afraid I cannot say what is the percentage of such 
cartridges over those made of cordite. 


LAND REVENUE ASSESSMENT TN THE; 
MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 

Sir WiiJJAM Weddkbbttbn asked the Secrotarv of State for 
India whether it was the fact, as stated in the Madras Land 
Revenue Reports, that in the Madras Presideucy, during the 
12 years 1879-80 to 1890-1, 850,628 tenants of the State had, 
for the collection of tho land revenue, their lands sold by 
auction to the extent of 1,984,986 acres, and that of this area 
1,183,861 acres were bought iu by the Govcrnmoiit for want of 
bidders at the auctions : i 

Whether, in the years 1890-91, 1891-2, 1892-3, and 1893-4, 
the number of State tenants thus sold up was 10,116, 11,118, 
12,400, and 14,198 respectively : 

Whether, in the year 1893-4, property, personal and real, of 
defaulting tenants, of tho estimated value of 7 9.6, 922 rupees, 
was put up to sale, and under forced sales realised only 
209,638 rupees ; and whether out of this amount proj)erty 
valued at 25,692 rupees was bought in by the Gf>vemment for 
2,300 rupees : 

"l^ether, with reference to the evictions noticed in Sir 
Rivard Temple’s speech on the Indian Budget iu 1892, the 
Secjetary of State in 1893 called upon the Madras Government 
for a report, and whether that report had yet lK*cn rewived : 

Whether nearly 3^ million acres of assessed eulturable land 
were now lying waste in the kladras Presidency * 

Whether, in the year 1893-4, 6,374,303 notices of demand 
for land revenue were issued, stuI 209,517 notices for sale of 
property, and whether foes upon these notices were levied 
from defaulters : 

And, whether, looking to the above facts, he would cause 
special enquiry to he made with a view to an improved system 
of land revenue assessment and collection in the Madras 
Presidency. 

Lord Geoege Hamilton : I cannot trace any reference to 
Madras evictions in the speech of my'right hon. friend. Sir 
Richard Temple, on the Indian Budget in 1892, but it is tho 
case that my predecessor invited the Government of Madras to 
report whether some improvement could, not be introduced in 
the method of dealing with land revenue dofaulters. I learn 
Itoni’ Madras that the Government are considering the matter 
nod hope to report shortly. When the report is received the 
Oi^ttnr wiU receive the careful attention of the Secretary of 
in (ilqiineil. 

4o to troublo the Hooee with rpiarks on all 


KAFIRISTAN. 

Mr. Aethub Pease asked tho Secretary of State for India 
whether the Government had information as to recent military 
operations by the Afghans in Kafiristan : 

And whether they would make representations to tho 
Government of tho Amir with regard to the slaughter and 
enslavement of the Kafirs. 

Lord G. HAMn.ioN : I received intelligence early this month 
that the Sipiih Salar had again left Asmar for the Wai Valley 
with a force, and that tho Ramgul Valley in the west of 
Kafiristan had been occupied after severe fighting by troops 
sent from Kabnl. 1 have no later information which I can 
regard as trustworthy. 

in accordance with the undertaking which I gave on the 
3rd March, a communication was made tf» the Viceroy, who 
will use any favourable opportunity of exercising his good 
offices on behalf of the Amiris Kafir subjects ; but I am afraid 
that under the circumstances I cannot promise more tban tliis. 

March 2ith. 

HOUSE OF commons. 

THK INDIAN STAFF COBTS. 

Mr. Hennikeb Heaton asked tlie Secretary of State for 
India, whether lie was aware that considerable dissatisfaction 
still existed among officers of the Indian Staff Corps in con- 
sequence of their supersession by the line : 

Whether he was aware that the concession of temporaijrank 
to commandants and seconds in command of native regiments 
did not appreoiablv prevent their supersession by ^e line 
(seeing that officers having permanent rank took precedence of 
all those serving with them having temporary rank of the 
same grade), while it created wholesale supersession among 
staff corps officers themselves : 

And, whether he would ask tho War Office to reconsider the 
decision arrived at last year, so as to meet the vievrs expressed 
by Lord I^nsdowne, on behalf of the Government of Indin^ E8 
shown in the Return presented to this House last Session, 
entitled East India (Staff Corps Officers). , < « 

Lord G. Hamilton^ No further 
GovensBient of India has been reoM^ on jUie ^hjfeol; i 

• ny lioMQavtte nftv> 
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March 23rd. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

imiTISri SOLDIERS IN INDIA. 

Colonel Lockwood asked the Secretary of State for War 
whether ho was in po.saossion of facts confirming a stat-emont 
from the Calcutta corroapondent, which appeared in the Times 
of 18th March, that more than 3,000 British soldiers wero 
constantly in hospital from venereal disease ; that the rate of 
admission to hospital from that cause had risen in 180.^ to 511 
per 1,000 ; and that out of a force of 70,000 men only 26,000 
had not suffered from it ; and whether the Commander- in- 
Chief in India had mode any representation on the subject. 

Mr. Beodeick; The figures quoted in the question are 
substantially accurate. The subject is one which has been the 
subject of representations at intervals by the Commander-in - 
Chief in Incua. 


March 2Cith. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

EAST INDIA (INCOME AND EXPENDITURE). 

In accordance with tbo Address moved by Sir Hknrt 
Fowleb on March 20th, a Rotum relative to East India 
(Income and Expenditure) was presented, and ordered to lie 
upon the Table. 


POSTAL 'CRIDERS. 

Mr. Heknxkkr Heaton a.'^ked the Secretary to the Treasury, 
as representmg the l^ostmaHtor-Genei-ol, whether Postal Orders 
issw in the United Kingdtun were payable in Constantinople, 
Malta, and Gibraltar, but not in Australia, Canada, or other 
great colonies : 

Whether Postal Orders issued in India, the Straits Settle- 
ments, and Newfoundland wore payable in this country; 
^ile Postal Orders issued in this country were not payable in 
Ihdia, the Straits Settlements, Newfoundland, Canada, South 
Africa, or India : • , . . , 

And whether, in pursuance of an intimatiou previously 
given, ho would consider tlie advisabOity of establishing a 
u^onO (ucohango of Postal Orders I^tween the Mother country 
dependencies.^ * 




that the subject was engaging the Postmaster-General's 
attention. 

MADRAS LAND REVENUE ADMINISTRATION. 

Sir William Wedderbubn asked the Secretary of State for 
India if he would giant a Return of eviotions, sales for 
recovery of land revenue, and other matters regarding the 
Madras laud rovonuo administration in the form in which 
notice had boon given. 

Lord Geobok Hamilton : I have not at present the informa- 
tion asked for by the hon. baronet, but if he wishes it, I will 
write to the Government of Madras and request them to 
furnish it. 


THE INDIAN MINTS. 


Mr. Kimheb asked the First Lord of the Treasury whether, 
before making oiiy international engagement on the subject of 
re-opening the rndian mints and keeping them open for free 
coinage of silver, he would give the House and country the 
opportunity of considering the proposals and their effect i 

And whether he could obtain mformatiou through any qf 
the Govommont d^artinents as to what was the amount of 
silver now lying iole in the treasuries of the United Static, 
and of France and Germany respectively. 

Mr. A. J. Balfour ; 1 should be unwilling to pledge the 
Guveniment on the subject mentioned in tlie question. It will 
bo rcmembcrwl that the principal alteration in our system 
which was promised by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
relation to an international agreement had reference to the 
opening of the Indian mints. Now the Indian mints were 
emsed without the consent of Parliament, and I do not know 
why Parliament sliould bo consulted if the mints were again 
opened. With regard to the second paragraph, I have no 
omoial information at my disposal which would enable me to 
give with any feeling of security the question put to me by my 
hon. friend. But so far as I can make out, there are at 
present in the ti easury of the United States ninety-six millions 
sterling of silver, ag.ainst. which there are notes in circulation 
for the whole amount less eight millions. That is to say, 
there arc eighty-eight millions of silver notes against ninety- 
six millions of silver in the treasury. In Germany there aM 

110 returns issued of which I am able to avail myself. As to , 
France, on March lOtli last there were fifty millions of sUvev'. 

111 the Bank of Fram'e, but notee were issued .against thq . 
whole of this amount. 


Mr. Kimreb : The right hon. gentleman has not toifvered 
ray question as to whether, before entering into any e&gagi^ 
ment, the Government will give the Horn and the oo«nt^ 
an opportnmty qf considering the, * - - . ' > 

Vt. A, t, : I 
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moiit to bring tbe quasUosi befoBa tba ^ouso bofote thoy 
aBrired at a decision. 


March filth: 

HOUSE OE COMMONS. 

EAST INDIA (INCOME AND EXPENDITURE). 
Hie Return presented yesterdayi relative to East India 
(Inoome and Expenditure)* was orde^ to be printed. 


INDIAN MUTINT VETERANS. 

In the diaonssion of the Army Estimates* in Supply* on the 
vote for £1*367*800 for Chelsea and Kilmainham Hospitals* 
Odonri Mubbxt asked whether there were any men who had 
served in the Crimea and Indian Mutiny still remaining who 
had not received a pension f 

Mr. Bbodbiox said that as to Crimean and Indian Mutiny 
men* the present regulations had been drawn so that nn» 
doubtedly a considerable number of men who had served in the 
(h^ea were necessarily excluded* hut so far from it being the 
ease that there were few of those old soldiers, he showed that 
at the last computation there were 16,000 of them still in 
axistence. If they proceeded, however* to pension the whole 
ntunto* it would entail a charge of something like a million. 
Eor that reason the War Office had ^ne as far as it could to 
induce the Treasury to meet the hardest cases, and those were 
now coming in at the rate of fifty to a hundred per month. 

Major RaBCB suggested that it would he politic to enlarge 
the operation of the system which applied to the Crimean and 
Indian Mutiny men. Some of those men had failed to obtain 
allowanoes from the War Office* and the fact that some of 
those men were to he seen walldng about the streets with 
medajs begging their broad* he believed acted as a detenrent 
to leoruituig. Hie svatem of oonqpassionate allowances was 
well enough as far as it went* but he submitted that it did not 
go far enough. 

Mr. Bboductl said he should be only too glad to make any 
eonoesslon, but the difficulty waft^lilst these men were all men 
who might have continued their servioe for pensions but had 
not done so. The authorities had been mos^ anxious to meet 
-these hard cases, but to go beyond what had been done at 
present was more than they could properly ask the Treasury to 
undertake. 

’ Sir H. CAicpBEnL^BaimcBicAir presumed that the large 
number of men quoted included every man that could be 
eounied. But a great many of these men hsd given but a 
smSll degree of service which oould be called Crimean or 
Mutiny service. Many of them had gone out to the (Mmea 
or to India at the last moment, and had come back with* 
out seeing any service at all. He imagined that the reason 
why the compasnionate allowances were established by his 
praecessor at the War Office, and a service of ten years made 
one of the conditions, was in order to be certain that tho 
recipient had given some substantial service to the country. 
Hiese 'men all deliberately renounced the opportunity of 
serring on for pension, and therefore they had really no legiti- 
Ttu^ on the Army Fund, but with the view of preventing 
the scandal of seeing men who had served substantially and 
well in the Crimea In distressed circumstances and han^g 
about the streets, compassionate allowanoes were made. The 
limits of that fond had been stretched as far as possible, and if 
th^ wmit any further he thought- they might as well throw 
Open the door and say that anylong-scrvice man in the Army 
Bfiotild get a oompassionate allowance. 

. Jhe Vote agreed to. 


INDIAN COOLIES. 

On the vote on aooonnt for £10,8^0*000, Mr. J. A. Rbabb 
moVed to.rednpe the vote by £200 in grder to call attention to 
tne pplMj of. the Oovemment on iba East Ooast of Africa in 
^.imlien.to the qneetio^ < . " 

^ Jhijthe eonrse.el the debate Owomw Cnwoir said; 

mephlr thihk n eMm.of rim 


lations the Indian. Ckwemment not only have it in ^elr 
pewer* hut they would bn most reluctant to allow Indian 
oooliea to serve under Ai^b employers. But even if this 
difficulty were overcome* you have all the queatioBS arising out 
of the hiring of oooliea* of their transportatfon, of the orgamaa- 
tlon of free labour* of the oonditkm of the buildings in which 
they are to live* of medical supervision* and of hospitals for 
their careful tending. Toq have to see whether the employers 
could employ the men and poy them their wages. Then will 
be the further danger that^^ large number of slavea who will 
take advantage of the abolition of the legal status may 
constitute a great temptation to the slave-owners on the main- 
land* and* whereas it can how be attempted, and with ve^ 
remarkable success* to stop the importation of slaves from the 
mainland to the island* yon have a setkras reflux iu the 
opposite direction— from the island to the mainland. Aa^* 
the bulk of the planters are unfortunately in the hands of 
nsnrers* who act m the most extortionate manner. The bulk 
of the estates are heavily mortgaged* and* supposing yon 
diminish tho labour supply in the way £ have been speaking of* 
yon would have these usurers in many oases foreclosing on the 
estates, and exacting* as far as they could* the utmost farthing. 
I submit we have no right to hand over a class* many of whom 
are exercising a legal right, to absolute ruin. 

The amendment was leave withdrawn. 


THE SUM AGREEMENI. 

On the same vote Mr. Rxoiwaxd McKenna, called attention 
to affairs in Siam, with special reference to the recent Anglo- 
French declaration and its influence upon this country. He 
reminded the Committee of the j^sition in 1893, when the 
treaty was entered into between l^noe and Siam, by which a 
certain part of the latter country was surrendered to fVance. 
The Bntish Government, by means stronger than words, 
asserted its interest in the integrity of Siam. We sent more 
than one |nmboat into Siamese waters, not only to mteot 
British industry in Bangkok, but to demonstrate British 
interests in the integrity of Siam. He quoted a letter 
addressed by the Singapore Cbambor of Commerce to Lord 
Rosebery, warning the late Prime Minister that if the two 
provinces of Siem-riro and Fatabang were wrested from Siam, 
a serious blow would be dealt at our trade, and heavy duties 
would be imposed. The present Under Secretary* too, qpeak- 
ing in 1893* after a personal Visit, stated that the poss^on 
of the provinces was essential to Siam, and that the mdepend- 
enoe and integrity of the country would be irretrievably 
injured if they were allowed; to pass into the hands of any 
foreign power. It was perfectly true, he said, that under the , 
Anglo- Arenoh declaration the provinces of Siem-rap and Pata- 
bang bad not been in so many words surrendered to France ; 
but* to show that thev had been practically surrendered, he 
had only to point to the words of tho right hon. gentleman* 
the Under l^retary. He found that, in 1693, when the 
French were already in possession ef the town of Chantabun* 
the right hon. ^tleman was considerably afraid that the 
possession of Cmintabun by the French would lead to the 
acquisition of those provinces by that country. Now, the 
position as it existed then, however bad it was, had at any 
rate this advantage for the Siamese, that the British Govern- 
ment had declared its intereet in the integrity of Siam. But 
under the declaration in question* the British Government 
had withdrawn its interest in' the integrity of Siam as 
far as those two provinoes were concerned. A forecast made 
by the right hon. gentleman that* if Great Britain did not 
preserve her interest in the integrity of Siam* those provinoes 
wonld be lost to her* appeared to have been veriflM. The 
right hon. mtleman usm wcokIs in a pro^etio eense when* 
speaking of the occupation of Chantabun, he sold: *^1. 
respectfully invite him (that was the late Under Seorotary for 
ForeUm .^airs) to keep his eye on Chantabun during tim 
next few weeks and to pause>.nntil it has been evaonatkd 
before he oongratnlates tlm Government and the Hbuso upon 
having saved those provmBsaJfeS' the Siamejie Governmopt* 
and upon tire fart that t2ie Freoeli and Sianiese question ias 
been aatisfaotorily eettie^*^- iHe appealed to 'the right 
hon. gentieman to socplain tiiai hmgnage*- in TieiV:Of the i 
that French h£d sill notnrimanted Ohintalniji.' Hei , 
t whetiie^* nndor ihof olremirtaaoeSf he eoidgteasfeii^tiia 
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*Hr. Cmusoir in the course of his reply said : I welcome the 
dpportimii^ of behig permitted to say a few words upon the 
qUMoh^z Siam. I am glad at last t^t the OoTemment have 
b^' challen^d in tide HouseJ^ (Hear, hear!) We have 
had a ^freat deal of outside challenging bj distinguished 
personages, and, notably, the late B^e Minister, who, corn- 
menoiflg with a most moderate statement at the beginning of 
the Session, has emboldened himself speech by speech until, 
during the last few weeks, he haa reacW the point of talking 
of ** me surrender of Siam.” (Iteiighter.) If we had been 
guilty of ai^ surrender of Siam I want to know uhat the deputy 
of the late Inime Minister, the right hon. gentleman opposite, 
has been doing during the last three months. (Hear, hear ! ) 
Parliament has been sitting since February 1 1, and if we have 
been guilty of this surrender of Siam, or even of British 
interests in Siam, why have we not had this question brought 
before the House — — 

Sir C. Dilkb : I myself and two other hon. members raised 
it on the Address. 

Mr. OuBaoN : Yes, but why have we not had it raised by 
offtoial representatives on that Bench ; why have wo not had a 
formal Vote of Censure moved ; why hrfve we not had a day 
asked ; why have we not had the adjournment of the House 
moved ? (Cheers.) Why am I now to get up in the House 
and answer the mild speech which we have heard from the hon. 
gentleman opposite P (Laughter.) I wait to hear repeated in 
tins House, or anywhere else where we can answer, not on the 
public platform, me charges against Her Majesty’s Govern* 
ment for having sacrificed either British or Siamese interests, 
and when those charges are made I shall be ready to answer 
them. It is my duty, .'however, to deal with the ^cific points 
raised by the hon. member. His question i8--“ Why was the 
guarantee of Siam secured by the declaration limited, why did 
it not extend to the whole of the Siamese dominions P ” We 
should have been glad to have guaranteed the whole of Siam ; 
we were willing to give such a guarantee ourselves, but we 
were unable to procure it. The obstacle was that by 
the Treaty of 1893 Siam had ceded to France certain 
privileges and had been deprived of other privileges in 
that part of the country wnich lay outside the Menam 
basin. We accepted the 9tattu qm^ but there was a 
special reason why the Mcnam basin was selected. It was 
stated by Lord Salisbury in his accompanying despatch that 
it was a part of Siam in which British trade is ohiefiy in* 
tensted. Out of the whole of the British subjects in Siam, of 
whom there were over 10,000, a large proportion were miners, 
pidlars, i^opkeepers, and small traders engaged in that part 
q/L country. If we look at the question i^m the point of 
view of Siam itself, it is true that on the map the supeifioial 
area of the Mekong basin is perhaps greater than the Menam 
basin, but that gives no idea of the value of the territory ; it 
(nily gives a notion of the extent. In order that the Oommittee 
may lemm what the Menam watershed is as against the 
I fftlrnng Watershed, let me point out that out of 7,000,000 
people in Siam, 6,000,000 bve in the Menam basin. The 
eilXKirt of rioe ixoxsi that part of the country is £2,000,000 a 

and teak £76,000 ; so that the area which we have 

nteed to F^noe is on the one hand that part of the 
om whioh is most important to British interests, and, on 

'other, most essential to the security, prosperity, and 

de^^pmwt of Siam. I pass to. the next point. The hon. 
member in speaking of the provitioee of Patabang and Ankor 
gave eurreiMy to a popular musion, whioh it is most desirable 
would ho oorreotea m this House. It is the illusion that 
under this amement there has been what may be called a 
partition of that is to say, the creation and guanuitee of 
a oential zone and the ereonon of two spheres of influence 
poisMy at some ^ture day in possession on either side of the 
iteeh on the oMt and the BditiBh 6n the eonth-weet. 1 have 
heard of the faculty that is possessed by ingenious 
persons of reading interpretarions into treaties and AoU of 
PuHameat whi^ were not in the minds .4rf the original 
dsrignersj and I must sap^thatrit is the meet ingemoui, 
the moet unsorapuloas ezeigksit to read any sueh in* 
tkfteetatioii as that whi& the hoiu member has suggested in 
tUr dtdaration bef^ the Estasak: Bbmeso rigt^ remain 
* " kdker the wfa^ of ih«it.doBiiaidi)is« ^Thcar nave not been 
Our !!»»• aai iiMjlwAi Jy 
¥Jbii jeot ggiiMd laAJStm^ mtahn has adt Mned a 


bon. members to the view of Lord Salisbury declared in bis 
aooompanying despatch : It might be thought that beoaum 
we have engaged ourselves and hkvo received the engagement 
of Brance not under auy ciroumstanoes to invade this territo^, 
that therefore we are throwing doubt upon the complete titlo 
and rights of the Siamese to the remainder of their kingdom, 
or, at all events, treating those rights with disregaxd. .^y 
such interpretation would entirely misr^resent the intention 
with whion this arrangement bias been signed. We fully 
recognise the rights of Siam to the full and undisturM 
enjoyment, in accordance with long usage or with existing 
trmries, of the entire territory comprised \nthin her dominions, 
and nothing in our present action would detract in any degree 
from the validity of the ri^ts of the King of Siam to those 
portions of his territory whiw are now affeotra by this treaty.” 
The French Minister for Foreign AiEairs, in a speech made in 
the French Chamber on February 24, said, **Ii certain parts 
of the kingdom of Siam remain outsido the clause of i^ippocal 
neutiulisation the omission must not be interpreted as implying 
the idea of a formal partition of these regions between the two 
contracting Powers.*’ In a speech closing the debate cm 
February 27, he spoke as follows : “ All the territories of ^e 
kingdom of Siam situated outside the bask of the Menmn 
remain in exactly the same position as thw were before.” If 
those were the declarations of the two Ministers who signed 
this agreement, I fail to see where the opportuni^ for the 
interpretation of the hon. member comes in. Then I come to 
the surrender of the trans- Mekong powession of Keng-oheng. 
The hon. member spoke about the sacrifioo of this gpreat water* 
way. What did he mean ? The great waterway of the 
Mekong is a waterway which no steamer has ever mounted dr 
ever will mount, because there are rapids in every few mUes of 
its course. It has never boon navigated, and never will be 
navigated ; but even if it wore navirable we have not sacrificed 
it. Then the hon. member says, “Why have you surrendered 
Keng-cheng?” and Tx>rd Rosebery in his speeches has made 
a great point about this surrender of British territory. Then 
with reierencjo to this small slice ot territo^, about the 
sacrifice of which so much has been said, Lord Rosebery him^ 
self was prepared to give it away in 1891 as far as the buffer 
State ; indeed, he proposed not only to give away that part of 
the line over the nver, hut also the part that lies on this side 
of the river. Let the Committee consider what is the oharaoter 
and extent ef this territory alleged to bo eo wronriy surrendered. 
It is a small physical protuberance on the frontier of India ; no 
trade route runs through it ; it is froui 14 to 21 days’ distant 
from the nearest British military post i and it is out off from 
communication with Burmah ana India during the rams. On 
the other hand this trans* Mekong po o 8 q |g k » i h^d oertmn attrac- 
tions for Franco ; it was oontinguous to her territories and she 
also was unwilling to give it up. In order, then, to secure an easy 
and intolligiblo frontier between the two sonutries this small 
excrescence of territory was surrendered. It is 1 ,260 square 
miles, mostly composed of mountains, with very few plains 
soatt^d between, and is inhabited by about &,000 people 
This is the full extent of the great sacrifice and of the tonribM 
surrender of British interests whidi has supplied liord Rose** 
bery with more than one platform peroration during the last 
two months. (Hear, hear, and laughter.) Next, the Gkivem- 
ment have been asked why they did not by this agreement 
secure the evaouation by the French of Ohantabnn. Assuranoes 
have been given in this matter, and I am sure those a^tsurauoes 
will not be lost sight of by the French Government. Bt^t I 
would again point out to the Oommittee that the question of 
Chantabun was regulated by the. Convention between Ikmie 
and Siam in 1893. Our object waa not to revise that.Ooi^«n- 
tiou ; it was a matter of agreement between France and Sissu 
thems^ves. We accepted the then. »iatui qm^ and the object 
we had in view was the seourii^ of Siam. ']^e hon. niBinber 
then went on to throw scorn upon the reciprocity of oommeroial 
advantages that had bean granted in the prdrinoes of Tun-nan 
and Szu-ohusn, but I do not think that either England or 
Franoe derives any special advantages fcom that part of t^ 
agreement. In one proviboe Fiteoe will have a'sUgntty 
anperlor positioiiy and in the other England wi|l'ha?e k ‘Cottcii* 
pondfiig advantage. Oonmieroial'airiesige^^ a^ telBtelxMdfy 
best possible guaigffWe iAbt the 

dmtepDMtot of akte remelU iM 
fHetUm asWng Utmimt f 
— ' “ ^ ^ I 




1^0 aaoriflce of British intevesta on tho one h^d and no 
surrender of Siamese rig^hts on the other. (Hear, hear.) I 
would hero remind the hon. g^tleman Opposite that^ while 
wo have had I.ord Hoselx'Ty going up and down, the country 
talking of the surrendor of Siamese territory and the saerifioo of 
British interests, the other night the right hon. gentleman the 
membor for the Montrose Burghs, in his speech about Kgypt, 
made the very important remark that he for one was delighted 
with the agreement relating to Siam. (Hear, lioar.j In 
regard to British interests we have done that which ought to 
be the objec't oi our polioy in Siam, we abandoned ^hc idea of 
creating a sni.ill and factitious buffer SUite in this remote 
region of the Upper Mekong — which was the object of the 
late Prime Minister— and we have given genuine protection 
to Siam by erecting for her a secure and intelligible frontier 
and this has been done without abro^ting one tittle of the 
rights of Siam (Hear, hear.) After cm, who are the persons, 
qualified to (ititicisc or to express approbation of this Agree- 
ment t 1 imagine they are throe in number only— the Siamese 
^Government, the British traders in Siam, aud the Indian 
Government. Well, the Siamese Government w'olcome the 
oonolusion arrived at, aud, on the whole, are sutisficHi with it ; 
1 have bec‘n in communication with British merchants and 
traders in Siam, and 1 can say on their behalf that they are 
satisfied with the Agroernent ; and I have reason to believe that 
the Indian Government are content with it. 1 wish to say 
before I sit down that I trust the remarks 1 have made will 
oot be taken as implying that this Siamese Agreement is to be 
regarded as a British victory. I should be sorry to suggest 
any such view as -that. For my own part I would prefer to 
eliminate from the consideration of the question all idea of 
conflict between two rivals such as Fuglancl and Franco, in 
which one must necessarily be the gainer and the other the 
loser. ” I would regard it rather as a compromise, achieved, as 
all oomproinises must be, in a spirit of good will and concus- 
sion. 

Sir E. Ashmeau-Bahtlett did not propose to go into the 
questions debated between tlio two eminent gentlemen who 
represented the present and tlie late Oovuruiueuts on this 
question ; it was quite apparent that both those gentlemen took 
somewhat difterent views of tiie position of this country in 
regard to Siam when they were in opposition to when they 
wore in office. There had undoubtedly been great concessions 
made to France in the last Siamese Convention. When the 
subject w as raised in the first debate of the Sestdon ho refrained 
from going into that question because ho hopea the concession 
to Fmce was, to use ilie words of the hon. baronet, purl of 
a large settlomont, and that by making it wc wore on the point 
of obtaining some corre$poiiding concession from the Govcni- 
ment of Fiance, and easing aud mitigating in sumo degree 
wious European and other difficulties with wliich we wore 
confronted. He objected to the concession of the counUy of 
which Mongsin was the capital because, only a few mouths 
ago, the British representative promised the tribes around that 
country that the country should never bo given up. Some- 
promises of that kind had to be broken, and be did not 
proj^C t> go, on this occasion, closely into the <juostioii of tho 

S points of the coiitHJssion to France made in the last 
Conventiou. Ho was, however, much surpri-sod to 
hon. bsronet objected to the polioy of the Government 
point, because he remembered the period when the 
QjeTeenment for which the hon. baronet was responsible, made 
eoi^oession after ooncessiou with regard to Siam, and got 
gbeollately no quid pro quo^ in faot, it was undoubtedly the very 
blufidersma^e by Lord flosebery’s Government in 1893 
had led to the present unfortunate condition of affairs 
Siam. Poring the last two or three years we had made con- 
to France in almost every quarter of the globe. We 
abaodooed not only this great territoiy in Bium, but the 
mm (J^oramont gave up the whole of the. Hinterland in Sierra 

^.0. HuJCS said the Under Secretary of State, in his reply, 
imd speech of the hon. member for Monmouth- 

iu^'a me||}fiooos speech. He thoo^t that speech was a 
qoe* ead put the case admin»Wy. J'he right hon, 
denied ni^t that the; river 
% ^ provih^^. o^JXttDan; hethwght^ 
’^Oi^emoe he fhto omce, xnitat 



Sir 0. Bxuui said the right hen. gentieihaii i , 
what he had said ; but it was as.he had statedi.fuid hie 
friend beside him was perfectly i^urate in the statement ne 
had made. He agreed witii what had fallen from thalatA; 
Under Secretary fur Foreign Affairs as to this agreemeii,t. Th« 
right hon. gentleman the present Under Seeretarv had .saod 
tliat this treaty was popular with the Government of India, the 
Qovorumout of Siam, and the British merchants, and that those 
w'ere the parties principally concerned. Tho Govemment might • 
be to some extent satisfied with that part of the treatv wluoh 
dealt with thoir side of Siam, hut as regarded the other two 
parties, he doubted if tiie right hon. gentleman had represent^ 
the facts of the case. Although one or two tradors having 
financial interests in the centre of Siam might have profeswa , 
satisfaction with tho treaty, he very much doubted whether the 
Chambers of Oummeroe were satisfied with the arrangements 
which had been made. Ho had road translations of the pnb* 
Ucatioijs of the Siamese Govemment as to this agreoment, and 
so far from exprossing thoir satisfaotion with this treaty, they 
said that they hoped for the best because they were advised by 
their Legations in Baris and London that nothing better could 
be done for them. The tone of that statement was not that of 
satisfaction. There were several clauses which were peculiar 
aud exceptional in this treatv. There was the clause about 
Tunis, and about tha Lower Niger, and it was difficult to, ex- 
plain why thowi clauses appeared in this treaty at all. Who 
was to be pleased by these clauses being put iuP Arrange- 
ments with regard to tho delimitation of our territory on tho 
Lower Niger wore taking place before this treaty was {^igned. 
The reason why the Tunis clause and tho Niger olause were 
put into this Siamese arrangement must have been to make this 
thing more pleasant to French feeling than it would have been 
without these clauses. Of course, there were make-weights in 
the treaty in our favour. For instance, there wore those 
clauses in it wliioh gave us rights in China whioh France had 
obtained for herself under her treaty with China. Tho hon. 
gentleman had read to the Committee the actual words of the 
clauses, and showed that the rights conferred upon France by 
tho terms of her trojity with China wore rights that were 
peculiar to France and were limited to her alone, and that 
theieforo they could not be transferred even by France herself 
to Great BriUiin. Franco had annexed to tho treaty a declara- 
tion intended for home consumption, which showed that we 
could obtain no advantages under those rights so tra^erred to 
us. No doubt those clauses, whioh purport^ tp mbody the 
agreemont anived at between the two countries had been con- 
sidered by Her Majesty’s Government and the French Govern- 
ment, and had been drawn up with the view of pacifying tii^ 
French, but ho was afraid that that object had not .been 
attaiuei With regard to Siam, tho treaty had been entered 
into, and all that wo could do now was to endeavour to make 
the best of it. One complaint he had to make was that the 
Foreign Office did not give the country the informatiim with’ 
regard to the territories under it^ control that the' Ooloniel 
Office did. If they had received as much informetion with 
roganl to the Niger os they would if the territories hud been 
under the control of the Colonial Office, they would have 
known more of tho communications which had paadi^ du ' 
the last few years between the Niger Company and.^ Fn 
Govornmont. ^ 

Mr. H. Ladovcuebb said he did not know^ mat he M 
entirely agreed with the right hon. gentleman by his 

side with regard to the Siamese question ae he did m regard ;to 
some other matters. This question of the frontie^,^ toy use.tt 
vulgarism, never ‘‘caught on’^ in England, andi indeed, nn 
one cared very much about it. Inasmuch as nobodir seen^ 
know whence the Mekong came and whither it flowed, it did 
seem absolutely ridiculous to think that under the late Qovttni^ . 
ment we were within an inch of war upon some que^oa as to 
the frontier that should be drawn on one side or o^har of 
river. The right hon. gentleman opposite asked ,;Why;. It 
that a vote of want of oonfldepce had not been propps^. fmi 
the Front Opposition Bench ^ iw^on, 

Goveimiueht »»»» Siamese Thexeaa^-tv^l^ 

if *^**3^^^ g pt that ,Ben!c4t apd movqd * 





thiJ Kekon^ OwtitoUiikt waa made 

ilthbirl^h betted relatinua had be«n eatabHafaed with Franco 
m AaUt, the efPeofc of that had booh weakened by the action of 
‘Govenutfent elsewhere. He was' sorry that was so ; but still, 
W' thotigbt, so far, so good, and he was glad to think that 
ff we were not entirely iu harmony with France iu Africa, 
at loi»8t) thanks to the present Government, we wore 
fe harmony with her in Asia. As to Siam, we had 
no more right to Sinm than the French. Firot we 

took Lower Thirma, tiieu wo twk Upper Burma, and 
because we did «o we caira, to • the conclusion that we had 
special rights in Siam. If wo nr-quired any rights in Siam for 
having stolen a province on one side, surely the French had 
aoqui]^ the same rights by stealing a province on the otlier 
side. (Lan^ter.) He would have preferred to soo both the 
French and English Qoverumente leave the Siamese to theni- 
selvcs. He was altogether opposed to European Governments 
going about in this grandiose way and annexing territories 
nominally in the interests of civilisation or Christianity, or for tho 
purpose of putting down plurality of marriages — (laughter) — 
whereas, in reality, they wautt'd to steal other persons’ goods. 
Both the English and French Governments htid cast their eyes 
on this Naboth's vineyard, and he waa, therefore, very glad 
that inatoad of foolishly going to war, the Government had 
come to a reasonable agreement in the matter. He had not the 
slightest idea as to the merits or any of tho details of the 
question. He could not even follow the names trf the different 
places alluded to ; hut he did say that whenever a Government — 
he did not care whether it was Liberal or Conservative — sub- 
stituted for bullying and threatening and doclaraiitms of 
possible war, a fair and reasonable negotiation basal on the 
give and take principle, with an ultimate proposal for arbi- 
ti'ation, that Govorument would have his support, 

Mr. Rkoinalt) MoKknna said that the right hon. gentle- 
man opjwsite hud atUcked him for asserting that the Mekong 
was a pos.sible waterway for commercial purjKi.ses. He now 
hold in liis hand a book, to a passage of which he would call 
the right hon. gentleman’s attention. The hook w<i.h wuhlished 
this year hy a gentleman who had been in Siam and had ht^en 
upon the Mekoug himself, which was more, he believed, than 
the right hon. gentleman had done. He said : — Bordering 
on the three Chinese provinces of Yim-miTi, Kwang-si and 
Kwang-tung, and wiwin easy rca'di of Szu-ehuan, they 
possess in the two important waterways of the Soiigka and the 
Mekong unrivalled facilities for iieuetraiing into the heart of 
China.^’ 


Sir 0." Duke : Is there no noKTs ainoe February, the date 
named by the noble lord K 

Lord G. H amilton ; I .stated that since February 20tli we 
had received infoniihLiou to further attacks having been 
made. But all the bgan s which have been published in 
connexion with tlu. c utbuks ore suxiposetl to be quite un- 
trust w'orthy. 

BRITISH 80LDIEBS IN INDIA. 

Mr. nTT^mo^iBK ask* 'll the Secretary of State for India, in 
rcforencc to tho ahu-miug statemonts made in the Annual 
Beport of the Sanitary (jommissioner to tlie Govemmeiit of 
India for 1894 as to tin* prevalence of venereal diseases iu the 
Indian army, and which si^itements wore admitted to be true, 
what steps he proposed to lake to remedy the evil. 

Lord Gkorob Hamimon : The growth of venereal disease hi 
the Indian army consequent upon the abolition of the previous 
protective measures agsinst it, has been a source of great 
concern to tho Govommenf of India, who report that it prevails 
“to such au extent as to constitute a most serious cause of 
inefficiency in tho array.” The Government of India are 
considering what iustruci ions or regulations it may he possible 
for them to issue to mitigate this seourge, and without In- 
fringing the restriction imposed upon tliem by the Besolution 
passed by this House upon this subjeet. 

Mr. Duncombk. : Is there any possibility of that Resolution 
being rescinded *r' (MiniskTial cheers.) 

No answer was returntd. 

April 10^^. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

EAST INDIA T.OANS. 

East India (Loans raised in England). — Copy presented, of 
return of all loans raised in England chargeable on the 
Bevennes of India, outstanding at tho commenuoment of the 
half-year ended IHsi Mar<‘h, 1806, &c. [by Act] ; to lie upon 
the Table. 

PETITION. 

MahliKija Jalim Singh. — Petition from Jallahawad, for 
restoration to ^wer ; to lie upon the Table. 

BRITISH INDIAN SUBJECTS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


H 0 U 8 E 


March 30M. 

OF COMMONS, 


THE MANUFACTURE OF CORDITE. 

Clolonol Lookwood asked tho Secretary of Staki for India 
whether any cordite had been manufactured in India for use 
by the troops there. 

Lord Geoboe Hamilton ; As yet no cordito has been made 
m India ; hut its manufacture is under consideration. 

THE INVASION OF KAFIRISTAN. 

Mr. Hebbbbt Robbbtb asked the Secretary of State for India 
whe&er any arrangements^ hivl been made hy the Indian 
(^venunent' to afford an asylum in our territories, or in those 
under our inffuenoe, for the Siah Posh Kafirs who had escaped 
slpom the Afglhin invaders : 

Would the nature of any such arrangement bo indicated to 

^iarUameat : 

And whether His Highness, the Amir of Kabul, had caused 
'14^000 of the Kafirs to be d^iorted* and distributed amongst 
tlto'looal authesitiee in Afghanistan; 

Hamilton : As I stated on the 20th February, 
"'^**»^’Ktfiri*have sought refugm-in Cbitral, whore they and 
whb hato joined them arh asalsied and settled 
ip,f 4 of land by thuVMehtair oU condition that 
e fikual terms on':*ifhW\e^ is granted. I 
|hat is ae to ;the 






Mr. M. M. BiiowNAOimEK asked the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether his attention had been drawn to a 
proclamation published at page 216 of the Natal Qovsmm^t 
OnzeAie of tho 25th February hist, in which, under the heading 
“Rules and Regulate ms for the disposal of Erven,” or sites, 
“intlie lownsliip of Noiidweni, Zululand,” at clauses 4, 13, 
18, 20, and throughout the proclamation, words wero u^ 
wMch would elf ootu ally preclude all the British Indian Sub- 
jects of Her Majo.sty froui acquiring or occupying land within 
that township for purposes of business or residence, while 
enabling others, who wore not subjects of Her Maj^l^ but 
because they wero “persons of European birth or descent,” to 
do so ; whether similar prohibitory provisions had been iu 
force with regard to another townsmp called Eshave stnuse 
1891 : whether ho wits aware that only two years before t^t 
time, in 1889, British Indian subjects were not allowed to 
purchase land in the township of Melmoth to the ValUb'^iM 
nearly .£2,000 ; and, if so, whether any cause had heeA shd^ 
for now precluding them from the exercise of a similar right 
in reference to tho townships of Eshave and Noudwepi ; apd 
whether, as such prohibition constitutos an interference, 
the right of British subjects to acquire property in afiy pjdt w 
Her Majesty’s dominions, based merely on the ^nesdon! uf 
colour, and thereby constituting a direct violation: 
graeious assurance given by Her Majesty to the 
India in 1868, ho woiild take immediate stops to urreat liysl^ 
tion of this description by tho Governments bi ]iratal.khd^@mi^; 
parts of Her Majesty’s dominions Africa^ and 
blitxfinatiopbl all such regnliM^k 







4eaoent froc^ purchaHing or holding ]4Mul>. Uie purohaae of 
land )by Britiah Indians at Melmc^ ui 1889 doea not appear to 
have ^en reported to the. Colonial OlHoe. I have l^n in- 
formed that a petition on the aubjeot from the Indian oom- 
munity of Katul, dated March llth, is on its way, and I 
propose to give the subioot my oai^ul attention when the 
petition arrives. 

LASCAR SEAMEN. 

In Committee of Supply on the Vote to complete the sum for 
Post Office packet servicos, 

Mr. W. AjJiKN asked how it was that the one line of Steam- 
ship Compiuies which employed almost exclusively Lascar sea- 
men got the whole patronage of the Post Office m the matter 
of over-sea mail contracts. The “Fair Wages’’ Resolution 
required that a fair rate of wages should be paid by those who 
seemred Ooverumont ooutraots, but these Ijascar seamen were 
employed at a rate of wages which English seamen would not 
for a moment aooept. The Government were in a specially 
adyautas^us position for dealing with this matter because 
they had a director of the F. and 0. among themselves. 

M*. Jahbs Lowthes said that the Gkivermnent wore asked 
to prevent the employment of British subjects. (“ No, No ! ’’) 

Mr. John Buens : It would save time if I point out that the 
difference between the right hon. gentleman and myself is not 
so large as his speech would indicate. I dia not ssk for the 
total exclusion of Lascars and coolies who were subjects of the 
British Empire. What I protested against was the pro- 
portionately large number of Lascars and coolies employed on 
British steamers which received subsidies from the Post Office. 

Mr. James Lowthee said, that if the hon. member confined 
his suggestions to the limited extent of the non-employment of 
porsons who wore not subjects of the Queen, be was with him. 
But bo shoidd not bo prepared to draw a distinction between 
one British subject and another in a matter of this kind. He 
thought that a much healthier public opinion prevailed now 
than was the case some time ago with regard to those subjects. 
He did net think that they would be mot by the old argument 
that the interests of the consumer and the taxpayer should be 
solely considered. He hoped it would bo acknowledged that 
the duty of the Government was first of all to protect the 
interests of British subjects, and not the suppo^ interest of 
the taxpayer, at the expense of the larger interests of the 
Emp^ as a whole. He trusted that the Government would 
give an assurance that the spirit of the Fair Wifigos Resolution 
woul4 he enforced in respect of shipping contracts and the 
employment of persons who were not Britiw subjects. Was it 
the case that j^ayments were made to shipping companies other 
than those which sailed under the British fiag ? If the con- 
tracts were knocked down to the lowest bidder, and foreign 
(teamship companies wore to obtain the money of the British 
taxpayer, he should loc)k upon the policy as most mischievous. 
The Government should, therefore, take care that in the 
disposal of Government (K)ntracts the interests of British labour 
anJ truly British interests were jealously safeguarded. 

^Mr. A. GbiffItu-Bosoawen said, that the hon. member for 
Battersea had raised a very important question, and he thought 
it was a matter on which Conservatives ought to support him. 
He had travelled on steamship lines on which English labour 
Slone was employed, and by those, like the P. and 0., which 
a ^^reat deal of lAscar labour. [Mr. J Lowthsb ; 
“ mlMh subjects,”] No, not all of them. At all events a great 
Seid tod many Lascars were employed, and it Vras little sWt of a 
inikndal when they were deploring the disappearance of British 
Bailors all over Hie world, that as much encouragement as possible 
ilidtild not be given to their employment, at least in those 
jteamship lines which received hwvy Government subsidies, 
ftltad alw^s appeared to him to be wrong that the P. and 0. 
OMpai^y sw6nla nave a large preponderance of contracts, and 
itt ^tSe saihe time Hiould be allowed, notwithstandlntr the 


lowed, notwithstanding the 


Mht not to exoinoe tne moour oi tneir leuow snojeots, even 
jl^lonqted labour. The P. and 0. Company had oontraots 
M^Mn^^ibifr'doiiatry' and India and'Anatralik. He o6uld 
WtHat hardship to employ IiaBoar labdtir provided it 

bf' onr owm subjeeta barryhliir the mails to 


satisf action to the ooloniala and.others- The o(dpiiiala''hdd a 
strong opinion that the Pwjond Q/ships ahon^, manned 
British labour only, exactly, as the Qriept ahipei wem- 
hoped that the next time thai^ntraots were .mw the Gtov<^* 
ment would insist, as far as Hie Australian oontraet> were 
concerned, that the views of the ooloniaU were nttmded 
There should be a clause inserted that only British and 
tralian labour should be employed on all the mail steamships 
in future. 

Mr. A. D. Pboyamd ^ked the right hon. gentlemen to 
appoint a Committee without driay to take into oonsidwa^ion 
the whole question of these mail oontraots. The Committee of 
1849 said in their Report that when tenders for carrying, xnaiw 
were asked for, ample notice and fuT particulars of the terms ^ 
and conditions of me service required should be givep’ tq the 

E ublio, as that was the most likely way to secure real tenders 
y responsible bodies. In 1877, the then Postmaster Generid 
gave a pledge that ample time would be »ven to competitors 
to send in offers to carry out the service then required, but in 
fiagrant violation of that pledge, when the tenders wfire asked 
for only a month’s notice was given. No now, fim could 
possibly prepare to tender in so short a time as Hiat. It 
appeared as if the Post Office intended to pursue Hie same 
Uctios now. In 1886 and 188G Hie same thing was done but 
in another way. The Post Office first of all asked for a tender 
for seven years, and when tenders wore sent in they altered 
the proposed seven years’ contract to a ten years’ contract. 
But they gave no notice of the alteration to the various tenderers 
and merely notified it to one— the P. and O. Company. They 
asked that Company to tender again for the ton years’ service, 
and of course, in the circumstances, no competition was 
possible. In the present case there was only an interval of 
two years before the new service must commence. There were 
no doubt, some difficulties in oonnectiou with the tenders for 
the Australian service, because the colonial governments 
joined with us in paying the subsidy; but there were no 
difficulties of the kind in oonnootion with the Eastern service 
to India and Chino, because that was paid for exolusivoly by 
ourselves. The new contract, if it was to be for ten years, 
would involve a very heavy outlay. At present the P. and 0. 
Company received £1,000 of public money dfuly for carrying 
the mails. The subject was one which ought to be referrra at 
once to a Parliamentary Committee compo^ of buamess men. 

A Departmental Committee would be u^ess ; in fact, nobody 
would dream of paying any attention to Hie decision of a 
Departmental Committee, considering the way in which 
Department itself had behaved on former oixiasions. Allusion 
had boon made to the black men employed in P. and 0. steamers. 
These came from Abyssinia and various parts fin the Sea, 
and were not British subjects. At the Pest Office' simple 
business matters were transacted in a way that mode one 
think that the officials had no business knowledm at all, and 
their methods were very bad for the taxpayers. The action of 
Hie Post Office in the past had resulted m the establishment of 
a monopoly for the Iwnefit of the P. and 0. Company, and 
unless tne Department Invited tenders ^ow under reasonable 
conditions, that monopoly would he maintained. 

Mr. T. M. Hxalt, id the oounie of his speech, said that with 
regard to the employment of Lascars, b,e would remimi the 
Committee that in a sailor ^uqk and conra^ illuffe desirable. 
Something more was want& than mere readme^ tq serve lor 
eighteenpenoe a day. ' 

Jfy. R. B. Haldamb said that, as reg[arded tbq Fair Wages 
Resolution, he was entirely at one with his hoii^ friei;^ the 
member for Battersea; but quosHons of fair waM.Jbad 
nothing whatever to do wjjHi qu^Hons of ];t|itionaHly. ^e 
noticed with some concern that , the ^ht horn gentleman ihq 
member for Thaaet raized hold of the W^lfeB Resolutioi^^ 

bring in the quesHon of the ^plojment forti|^ labow, 
HU own opinion emphatically was that Hiia quesnoDiof 
wages had nothing In the wcpld tp do with the empl 
foreign seamen, though, p| boui^ administratlTe { 

Hons might am .in oonnection the subsIdisiDg of n 
line of meveantile iparine ihfpi* trost^ 
hon. gentlsmOa would not,'sfvth>t thdipe <m his' 

House, af any 
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* !l|r TffOlTAf} StJiWBHLAOT), in f:he^«>nrae of hia i^ch, nald 
in! thIA ftMt* plaoe h« wi^ed to dlaabuse the minds of bon. 
ai^bsto ^bO bad Ifsteiied to the bbn. member for Battersea, 
aritb to obe ^uestion^-naritely, that mixed crews were 
ari^e bto of from a motive of economy. He oould assure the 
Hbdto that that was not the case. As a matter of fact, mixed 
citolrs' were hi reality considerably more costly than enthrelr 
B^topban crews. Ihe type of vessel which carried the mails 
to India or Australia would cany upwards of 200 hands — 
aO|OBt' 220. Of that number iopwards of 80 would be 
Buitmeans or Ei^liriimen, and tbe l^lanee would be oom- 
ppim eiitirely of Lasoars or Africans. 

‘ lir. Bttots: Portngfuese. 

' Sir OmutLBB Diua : Are you including stewards P 
Sir T. StrrBSBiiAVi) t Yes ; stewards and engineers. The 
cost of Bu<^ a crew would be actually greater than tbe cost of 
an entirely European crew, which , however, would of oourse 
he Muftllev in point of numbers. This matter had to be dealt 
with from the point of view of practicability, and those who 
had to deal with it were confronted with fact that in 
navimting the Eastern seas European labour was by no means 
so emoient as that which was tnade use of.^ To show that 
what he said was not spoken without experience, he might 
mention that when the Company with which he was connected 
began to run their vessels through the Suez Canal, they manned 
their ships with European crews ; and the reason why they 
abandon^ that practice and took to employing mixed crews 
was that they found the European crew in the Indian and 
China seas were not nearly so efiBcient as they were in 
European waters. He did not say it would not be possible to 
secure efficient European crews in tbe case of ships navigating 
the Australian seas; but the reason why ships so engaged 
were run with mixed crows was that they could not bo retained 
for service with one particular line, and must take their share 
in all the work the Company had to do. The experience of 
his Company with British seamen was very unfortunate, for it 
was by no means a rare thing, when first they began to run 
througb the Suez Canal, for a ship to arrive at her destination, 
Calcutta for instance, with half her crew in gaol. If the 
House of Commons chose to pass a law to prevent the employ- 
ment of Lasoars, It would not bo of the smallest consequence 
so far as his interests were concerned ; but so far as the 
navigation of ships In the Eastern seas at a high rate of speed 
Was ooncemed, it would he a matter of the greatest possible 
importance. Ho could not conceive how the House could 
possibly attempt to interfere with the employment of British 
subjects as sauors any more than as soldiers. He contended 
^at the training of the Lasoars was as good, if not better, than 
the great majority of men now employed in steam vessels. It 
was a well-known fact in maritime history that when the 
Charter pf the East India Company came to a close, the vast 
trade then existing, and which had increased so much now, fell 
toto the hands of a class of vessel which was manned ox- 
dusively by Lascars ; and the Company with which he was 
connected, when it fiiat started on its very considerable enter- 
prise in the Ear East, obtained its whole staff from these ships. 
He trusted ho would do no harm by thus stating what 
Were the actual facts of the case— namelv, that motives 
of economy had nothing whatever to do with the employ- 
ment of Lascars, and that the system of entirely European 
dfoira had been tried and found nnsuocessful. If they 
irore to deal with this question from the point of view 
of the fair wages resolution ,^ow would it work out ? They 
had two sets of employed upon these veMels. The vessels 
atarted in one direction from England and in the other from 
Iilffia, %nd there could be no doubt whatever that the men 
sto^g from England were paid the wages current in the 
ttodi The p<rfnt was whether the Wages current in the trade 
to England todnld apply to ihe into j^rting from India and 
who Voire natives of India. If that were done, it must tout 
Out Wtt toe latter from employment in this service. Would it 
bb tototo thjLs'Vliy todirectlyto etolude their British fellow- 
tot^toP YHear, hear.) 'Hieytottst teoolleot tw, that a 
lam portion* of t!^ tobai^y-^natoely, something like £72,00o 


reply, and that was as regarded tbe militaty argument. No 
donotitWas not tbe right bon. gentleman's huriness; hut it 
was the business of the House, and tbe Eirst Lord of tbe 
Admiralty ought to he consulted on tbe matter in that respect 
before the senders were settled. The country bad a reserve of 
really good British seamen, only in tbe passenger lines, which 
were very largely mail contract companies. The Cunard and 
other lines running across the Atlantic, and great lines such as 
the Orient, were the homes of good British seamen, and tbe 
nominal force of British sailors in the world was merely a 
nominal force except as far as these great oompanies were 
concerned. They were told they had great numbers of British 
seamen, but the numbers induced stewards and all desses of 
people and even loafers. He believed ho himself figured in 
these returns, because if a passenger travelled by a steamer 
which was not a passenger steamer, he was hound before he 
could so travel to ship as a member of the crew. He know 
that on ono occasion a distinguished Times correspondent. 
Miss Shaw, had been home as a British seaman because she 
had to ship in a non-passenger steamer in travelling to a 
distant part of the world. The real reserve of British seamen 
was to he found in the groat passenger and naval lines. As 
regarded the further East where, undoubtedly, they might 
need many of these fast cruisers suddenly in the time of war, 
they would have to face tbe Messageries steamers which were 
manned almost exclusively by French mon-of-war men. He 
was hound to say, with all respect to the very high qualities of 
Lascar crews, that they coula not look to a Lascar crew to 
man ono of their fast steamers in time of war so as to enable 
her to compete on equal terms with IVenoh steamers manned 
by mon-of-war men. Tho officers of the mail carrying 
stoamers in most cases l)oIonging to the Naval Reserve, hut 
tho crows under them were composed of Lasoars. The 
Chairman of the P. and 0. talked about mixed crews. They 
were not mixed in that sense of the word. Tho Europeans on 
hoard were the officers and the quartermasters, hut there were 
no European seamen on l)oard the ships at all which were 
manned by Lascars. Ho hoped before the oontraots were 
renewed some arrangement would he ex)mo to between the 
Admiralty, and the Board of Trade and the Treasury as to ^ 
what, in future, should bo tho corapositicn of their crews. He ’ 
quite agreed with tho Secretary to the Treasury, it was im- 
possible to make any rule oxcluding Lasoars, and no doubt 
this matter would be settled by a compromise of some kind on 
that head. Bi^ when ihe Secretary to the Treasury suggested 
that the P. ana 0. get tliese contracts, as against tho Orient 
line Ixjcause they wore cheaper, then ho had to reply that that 
cheapness was affected by the extent to which the P. and 0. 
relied on exolusivcly Lascar crews, and the military argument 
was ono which in this connection, ought not to be excluded. 

Mr. J. H. Lalzikl observed that the Secretary tp the 
Treasury had not, in his reply, stated, so far as the different 
companies were concerned, that tho P. and 0. got tho par- 
ticumr contract after competition with opposing companies. 

Mr. Hanbuby : I believe that is so, 

Mr. Lalzikt, hoped that they would hear before the debate 
closed whether the right hen. gentleman a<toered to that state- 
ment, and that it was not a matter of private infiuenco and 
private arrangement. Another point was whether |t was 
desirable that Lascars should be so employed. There was a 
very curious contradiction between the statement of tl^e hon, 
member for Greeno(^k and that of the Secretary to tho Treasu^. 
The former said it was not on the ground of economy thejw 
men were employed, hut the right hon. gentleman on follow^g 
entirely throw over the hun. member and said that undoubto^y 
there was economy in this matter, and that tho Lascars wey^ 
cheaper. < v 

Sir T. SxTTHBiiLANi) explained that his statement wsa,that on 
these ships a far larger number of Lasoars were eraployi^ 
if the ships wore manned by European seamen. ; and 
total amount of wages paid on one of the steamora 
a mixed crew was larger in twelve montoa tlv»' 
manned exclusively by Europeims. 

Mr. DAX.ZIBL observed that after this exp 
not. he was a^d, alter the viewhe b^ exp 
metoboi: said, the emplo^ent. ol .tibesp i 
oh dm toonnd of economy^ . VW^v toe. 

BaidW^itodonbtodly toe ^ 




piktyttient of natircH of India. Qoite io, but m tbe right hon. 

. gcutleman vras willing to pay eorno.^eferenoe to the opinion of 
India in the matter, why did he not oaity oht that view with 
regard to Aunlraliu? Whilst AnstraHa contrihnted her pro- 
portion in the same way an India, the Anetraliau people com- 
plained that thfir wtrhmen were practically prevented from 
being employed on hoard these steamcra. He tliought there 
waa a atill more important view of this question, which was 
that the Secretary to the Treasury in a Conscr^'ativc Govern- 
ment returned as the representativea and ebampion.s of British 
labour, should give a special pleading in favour of the employ- 
jj^it of Lascars, because he could not come to any other 
eoaolusion. The right hon. gentleman did not give one hint 
that this subject would ho reconsidered or that anything would 
he done when the contracts came to be considered. Tlnis they 
had the Conservatives and the Liberal tTnionists, who in every 
oon 8 titueiu‘y throughout tho country issued bills containing the 
words “ British Seamen, British Boilers, British Ships,” when 
a question was raised affecting British seamen remaining silent 
in this ^at cause. 

Mr. Hanbtjuy : I distinctly stated that cx)olies were not 
employed, that all these were British subjects and I am not 
aware of any member on this side having said anything against 
putting our fellow British subjects in India in possession of a 
share of the privileges which wo enjoy. 

Mr. Dat^jel said that ho entirely agreed with the right 
hoB. gentleman. The right hon. member for Battersea did not 
claim that an undue except iou should 1)0 made on behalf of 
British seamen, but what he asked was that an undue 
prefei^nee should not be given to Lascars simply because they 
worked for less wages than did British seamen. It was not a 
qnoation of preference. All they asked was that they should 
have fair consideration in this matter. They had not only not 
bad fair consideration, but they had not had anything approach- 
ing it. He was told that, so far as the P. and 0. was cem- 
oem^, two-thirds of the men employed were actually Lascars: 
and here they were asked to vote a sum, aorao £!iGO.OOO of which 
went to this Comptiny, without a word of promise from the 
representative of the Government that this mailer was going 
to receive attention. He hopecl hie hon. friend would go to a 
■ division, and then they would see bow some of the hon. 
members opposite who, thougbout the country increahcd their 
majorities and won seats on a ” British platform,” wcnild vote 
on this particular matter. 

Mr. B. L. Cohen (Islington, E.) said he could inform the 
hon. gentleman at once how ho should voi^. If the hon. 
member for Batiema went to a division, he should vote 
against him. He was soriy that for the first time for a great 
many years an effort should be made from the opposite side of 
the House to import party sjurit and party considerations into 
such a pure question »£ udmini.stration. He was not at all 
afraid to meet the hon, gcritkinnn fairly and squarely on tho 
issue he had raised. So far tis ho knew it had never beetj one 
of the planks of the Conservative and Liberal Unionist plat- 
form that they should seek to exclude from emplovment by the 
State the subjects of any p< 3 rlion of Her Majesty^s dominions. 
It ^d been, perhaps almost exclusively, tho desdrine of the 
Clonservative and Lil)eral Unionist party to advocate Imperial 
interests as distinguished from anything which would tend to 
disn^tion and separation. H there was any vote in respect of 
which special consideration should be g^ven to Laseaxs, surely 
it was the vote for that particular company— in which he was 
not directly or indirectly jMnumiarily iuttjrestod — winch had 
done so much, by the improvement of tbe communication 
between the Indian Empire hud tbe United KiTigdom, to better 
the lot of tho hundreds of millions of Her M.'ijL.‘'ty’H Indian 
Subjects. He understocxl his right hon. frieTul to .say spon- 
taneously that, although they could not, should not, and 
Would not consent to t)u* excluj^ion of Lascar labour, they did 
recognise that the subjects from tho Australian colonies should 
itiME&e thmr dne sbare, of employment on the linos engaged in 
those* The hon. gentleman who had just, spoken had 

oomparison between the Orient lino and the V. and 


administration between employers and emploTed; s«tb* ' 
jf cts should be left to the oowtriicttog parries, believed the 
duty of the Govemment was to let^theirepnireoj^on 
advantageoTjB to tho Britij-h taxpayer* hayipg afi ^e 

considerations which surrounded the granting of those eon* . 
tracts. * . 


A^il \Uh 

HOUSE OP COMMONS, 

THE “IMPEBIAL” INSTITUTE, 

Mr. Buownaoubee asked the Secretary of State fdr India 
whether the Government of India had largely inoreased their 
contribution to tbe Imperial Institute; am, if so, would he 
state the purpose for which the grant was made, audits tottl 
amount, and see that the money was devoted strictly to pro- 
moting the interests of Indian arts, industries, and eeonomio 
resources by the expenditure being entrusted to a body of 
experts acting in consultation with Sir Frederick Abel, and 
not to the ordinary administrative officials of the Imperial 
Institute : 

And whether he would place on the Table any oorrespondenoo 
that had passed on the subject between tho Government of 
India, the India Office, and the Imperial Institute. 

Lord Georob Hamilton: The Government of India have 
increased their contribution to tbo Imperial Institute from 
£500 to £750 a year, with the object of promoting tho interests 
mentioned in tho hon. member’s question. A committee of 
gentlemen of Indian experience has been appointed to co- 
operate with the staff of the Institute and to scouro the appli- 
cation of this contribution }o tho purposes for which it was 
intended. I shall have no objection to tho publication of the 
exirrespondenee which has passed on this subject if the hon. 
member will move for it. 
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O 4 but be did notsoem to know that tbe Orient l^o carried no to the Sudan : arid whether tbe 

: mpils to India ; while tbe V. and O. not- only carrif^ i^Us to declaration no British 

of the nsaiJ^ fca* Au»tr»l«it were expediri^a io Boi^ola. '• V/' ' 
.whiob were lot Ualouttw .and Mmir 'TnOt!^ is' Idtj 


INDIAN TROOPS FOE THE SUDAN.. 

Mr. Buchanan asked the Soerctary of State for India wbelilte!^ 
the Government intended to bring troops from India to Blg^n 
or elsewhere to join in the Egyptian expedition : 

Atid whether he would secure that no part of tlie eiqpehses 
was laid upon the Indian exchequer. ' k- 

Lord Geouob Hamilton ; I have no reason to believe that 
tho Egyptian army will prove inadequate to the tuth it him in 
hand ; and, until such assistance as is suggested in the qijies- 
tion is required, it is obviously premature to disooss the 
incidence of its cost. 

Mr. Laboitchbbe asked the Under Secretary of State Ibr 
Foreign Affairs, whotber any Indian troops of Her Majeri^ 
were under orders to go to the Sudan : 

Aud, whether, if troops of Her Majesty were employed ei^r 
to defend that portion of the Sudan now occupied by Egyptiftn 
tnxips or to replace auy other portion of it now governed' by 
tho Kailifa under the rule of Egypt, tho cost would bo defr«;^a 
by Egypt or by tliis country. K'-< 

Mr. CuAZON : The first part of tbo question has already b^cn 
answered in tho negative by the, Secretary oi Slate for I^<^. 
In reply to the sen^ond, sboiud it be found nooessaj^ to eniploj 
British troops beyond Wady Haifa the cost of such operations 
will be matter for oousidoration and discussion between the 
British and Egyptian Governments, h' 

Mr. LAnouQHKUE : l.)o I understand that no aotion* wiU bo 
takcu until the House has an opportunity of pronounoing on 
the matter? , ■ 

Mr. CuEZON : No such inference can be drawn Iroiia. the 
reply in the form in which I hare given it. (Laughter). 

Mr. JDalzibl ti^d tlio Under S^(fetaiy of State fotr nore^ 
Affairs whether the 9th Lfuie^were tmdpr .qi;:^s to 
to the Sudan : arid whether tbo Gprenunerit ' 

declaration no Bri^b 





tpril lisii: 

H 0 ns E OP p'o M il 0 N 8 : 

» , JtADBAS VILLAGE BiraVIOE ACT.. 

' Proprietary Estates Village Service (No. 2) Act, 

1804. — ^Petition from Madras, for Repeal ; to lie upon tlie Table. 

THE DURAND TREATY. 

A BLUNDER OF THE ^‘FORWARD SCHOOL.’’ 

Sir Ghablbs Dukb asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether) in the recent Afghan operations, an invasion had 
taken juace of portions of the ^Bashgal Valley, formerly 
tributary to Cbitral, and without the sphere of influence of the 
Amir as settled by the Durand Treaty, they being also within 
the countries visited by Sir G. Robertson after the conclusion 
of that treaty ; 

And why the agreement with the Amir of Afghanistan, 
dated I2bh November, 1893, published in the Stnt.dar4, and in 
India in the Bombay QazHtc of 2l8t March, and other papers, 
as laid beftre Parliament, had not been circulated to members. 

Lord Gbosob Hamilton: In the Durand Treaty it was 
originally proposed Unit the whole of the Amawai Bashgal 
Valley should remain within the sphere of influence of the 
Indian Government. When the delimitation began in the 
field it was found that the Bashgal and Arnuwai Valleys ran 
in different directions, the Arnawai draining into the Kiinar 
frt>m the east and the Bashgal River from the west. The 
flintier was thcrt'fore revised, and the revision placed within 
the sphere of influence of the Amir the Bashgal Valley, 
which is west of the Kunar River, and over which the Mehtars 
of Ohitral have claimed rights. This included part of the 
country visited by Sir G. Robertson in 1890 and 1891, 

The delay in circulating the papers which I laid on the 
Table on the 27th of Mar<'-h has been partly due to a mis- 
tiuderstanding, which 1 regret, and pi^ly to the Easter 
holiday. The final order to circulate was issued to the 
printers on Monday last, uni t]i(3 book will bo in the hands of 
members to-morrow I believe. 

Mr. Bibbbll asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
the version of the Djirainl Agreement with the Amir of 
Afghanistan, published in the Standard of 1st April, 1890, and 
in other papers, was correi^t ; if so, whether the attention of 
Her Maiesty’s Government had been called to the violation of 
the thira article of that Agreement last November and De- 
cember, when the Bashgal Valley was entered and taken 
possession of by Afghan troops, notwithstanding the stipulation 
that tho Amir should not oxorciee interference therein. 

T^ethcr Her Majesty’s Oovemmeut would take steps to 
secure the restitution of the torritoiy thus improperly acquired, 
and such reparation as was now possible for tho slaughter and 
enslavement of the many thousands of Kafirs in a district 
which was specially included within the British dominions. 

And, whether he would inform the Houso as to any action 
that had been taken by Her Majesty’s Government on behalf 
of the people in those portions of Kafiristan which, by the 
Durand Agreement, hod been assigned to the rule of the Amir. 

TaOBD GeOBOB Hamilton : My reply to the question put by 
the right hon. member for tho Forest of Dean answers all the 
put by the hon. member oxcept the last. As regards 
uio last [ statra in reply to the hon. member for Darlington, 
on the 23rd of March, that the Viceroy would use any 
favourable opportunity of exercising his good offices on liohalf 
of the Amir’s Kafir subjects, and he is prepared to do s i, but 
so far an I know no such opportunity has yet occurred. 


Bfialfy alidwed to send them dliM.to the Vieen^) and was at 
every stage of the enquiry invlM ^ explain and defend 
himsell. 

I am considering what papers can be Uttd on the Table of the 
House in connection with this subjeoL 

THE VILLAGE SERVICE ACT. 

Sir William Wbldebdubn asked the Secretary of State for 
India whether the district collectors of the Madras Presidency 
were opposed to the extension of the Village Service Act 
(which formerly applied only to Rayatwari villages) to Zemin- 
dari and Devastanam villages ; and, if so, on what muads : 

Whether this extension of the Act was based on we assump- 
tion that certain abuses of power by village watohmen oom-f 
plained of by villagers in TiuneveUy were prevalent in Zemin* 
dari and Dovastauain villages : 

Whether, on tho Madras Landholders’ Association pointing 
out that no such abuHc^ prevailed in Zemindari ana Deva« 
sbinam villages, the Madras Government withdrew from the 
statement of objects and reasons the allegation on which the 
extension was founded, and yet proee^od to make that 
extension : 

And whether, in view of the extreme unpopularity of this 
extension amongst the Madras landholders, he would request 
the Madras Government t,o reconsider the matter. 

Lord Geobok TiAMir.TON; The Madras Government report 
that tho “ district officers of Madras almost, if not quite, 
unanimously feel tho absolute necessity of bringing Uie village 
servants in Zemiudaris under control, in the way provided by 
tho Act. They conjecture that the statement to the contrary 
refers to opinions recorded in 1871-75 upon another proposal.’* 

Since 1882 the necessity of bringing village servants fn 
Zemiudaris under control has been under disoussion ; the 
necessity was held to be general, and by no means confined to 
TiuneveUy villages. 

I do not find that the differences in wording between the 

Statement of objects and reasons,” as first framed in 
February, 1892, and the Bbitcment finally published with the 
Act give support to the suggestion in the third clause of the 
question. 

As at present adviseil, f am nut prepared to act upon the 
suggestion in the fourth clause of the question. 

MAIL PACKET OONTRAOTS. 

Mr. Pbovand asked the Secretary to the Treasury, as repre- 
senting the Postmaster- General, whether he would agree to 
appoint a Sele^ Committee of the House to consider (he 
question of mail paoket cotitracts for India, China, and Aus- 
tralia, and refer to it tho toDdiu*8 received in reply to the recent 
notices sent out calling for the same. 

Mr. Hanouby said there were many objeotions to referring 
to a Select Committee tenders received for a mail packet ser- 
vice, and tho House hud already a very large control over 
those contracts before they were concluded. Au inter-depart- 
mental committee had appointed to make arrangements 
for the new contracts for the fndia, China, and Australian 
mail services, and the tonders for those services which bad 
been recently invited would Ix) considered by that Committee. 
No mail x>acket contract was binding till it had been approved 
by a resolution of tho House. 

April 2Qth, 

HOUSE OP COMMONS. 


- THE MAHARAJA OF JHALAWAR. 

Mr. Hbbbbbt Robebts asked the Secretary of State for 
Imiia, if he bad yet received the final deoision of the Viceroy 
wjih muni to the deposition of tlm MaL&rlijiii of Jt alawar : 

What opportunity had been afforded to His Highness to 
defied hisiMfif from the charges whioh had been brought 
1dm: 

^03 l^e now able to lay upon the Table of the House 
ODTrespondence rebning to this matter. 

i eontaising the d^ oision 

bf India have fom reerivud within the last 
Office. The Baaa first gave 


KYTHAL STATE. ■ ' 

State of Kythal.— The petition of Cis Sutlej, for enquiry), 
was ordered to lie upon tho Table. 

THE MAHARAJA OF JHALAWAR. 

Mr. Bhownaoobbb asked the Seoretaryof State for Iiid&n.t 
whether he would furnish any informati^ to the House 
regard to the recent deposition ol the Mahkrkjk cd JhidSiWiri^^ 
and pilaM upon the Table oorrmqpondenoe from Ihe 
ment of India in that oonnoxiou. ; r ; ’ ; 7^^.’ 

Lord Giomb Hamixaion! I 
dedrion el the Indlaii (RweirilhiBI 

gldl io||(Ve:R: ^ 


3 a 




THK INVASION OF KAFIRISTAN. 

Mr. T.ewis Fuy asked the Secretary of State fi.r India 
whether any furUier number of the inhabitaiitH of Kofiristan 
had taken refuge in Chilral since the statement made by liim 
to the House on the 2Sth February ; and, if so, what arrange- 
ments had b<M'n made for them : 

AVhelljtT any representation in favour of the Kafirs ha<l 
>)een made to tJie Amir of Afghanistjm since the renewal of 
liostilties at the beginning of last month : 

And, whetiier any answer had been received from His 
Higljness on ihe subject. 

Lord Geokok HA>f:j.TON : In ainswer to the first question, 
iny infonnation is that only two sons of u Jjutdeh headmen 
have taken refuge in Chitral since March 1st. 

In reply to the other questions, the latest information in tho 
povsscssion of the A'iceroy is to tlie elfect that the Amir hiu* 
diri'ctfd his officers to treat the Kafirs leniently, and not to 
invert them against their will. He has also prohibited trafiie 
ill Kafir slaves No opportunity has therefore presimbd itself 
to the Vi(;e,roy for addressing the Amir on the subjc<‘t. 

HTSKASK IN THE ARAIY. 

Mr. Price asked the Under- Secretary of State for War, 
whether bis attention bad been drawn to the favourable report 
of the Siirg("on-Oeneral with Her Majesty’s forees in India <»ii 
tJie method of treating contagious disorders intreduced to the 
Army by Surgeon -Captain F. J. Lambkin, A.M.S. : 

And, whether, having regard to the serious spread of such 
disorders in the Army iKith at home or abroad, and the grave 
eonscijuenet'H hotli to tho iin*n and to the efficiency of the 
ser>aee, he would take steps to further iiivestiguto the value of 
the treatment, and, if found satisfactory, to extend its use. 

Mr. Bhojuuce • In the limited numlier of ea^-es in which the 
tri'atmciit has been applied it has given good results ; but I 
am informed that the remedy is not new. Furtlier investiga- 
tion will, however, bo made, and if satisfactory results are 
obtained tlie sy.stem will probably be exleiideil. 

In answer to Mr. Stuaut, 

Mr. BiionHicK said ; Tt is the fact that, as regards the Army 
at home, the admissions for venereal disease, though still very 
liigh, have been lower in 1H04 than in any year since 1879. 

April 

IT 0 U S E OF COMMONS. 

THE DURAND TRKAT^. 

East India (North-West Erontier, Bashgal Valley).— Copy 
presentetl of Agreement signed by Mr. R.. Udney, C.S.T., and 
Sipar Salar Ghulara Haidar Khun, joint eoniinissioiierH for 
laying down tho Afghan boundary from the Hindu Kush 
Range to Nawa Kotal, and eimfirmed by H.H. the Amir of 
AfghuuistRU on the 19th December, 1895 [])y conunundj ; Ut 
He upon the Table. 

THE “IMPERIAL” INSTITUTE. 

On the motion of Mr. Bhownaooref., an address was grant4‘d 
for “ eojy of correspondence relating to the contribution from 
Indian revenues to the Imperial Institute whicli has passcAl 
iHjtween the India Office, the Govemmeut of India, and the 
Imperial Institute.” 

OFFICERS IN INDIA. 

Mr. Hennikrb Heaton asked the Secretary of State for 
India, why a step of lcm})or:iry rank had not been given to 
Majors and Captains holding tlie appointments of Commandant 
and Kf liond in command of regiments under the Government of 
India, the same as*wafl given in the Lot,<Ioh Gazttte tA the nth 
Novemlar, 1895, to ofiicers holding similar appointments in 
regiments under the Commaiider-in-Chief in India ; 

And, what orders had b<*en issued in India on the snhjwd. 
Lord OEOKaE HAJfn.TON : A few applications have recently 
Iven rcs'eived for the grant of temporary rank to officers of the 
llyderaliad contingent, hut for no others. I will cummnnioato 
with tlie Government of India on tlie subject, 

THE DURAND TREATY. 

Sir Chableh Dilkb asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether he would at onc^ lay before Parliament the revised 
«^eement wiili the Amir-of AfghanisUta hy which the Bashgal 
\^ey wu« given to the Amir. 


Sir William Wbddkbbubw oaked tho Secretary of State for 
India whether he would plaoe in the Library a of the 

map referred to in clause 1 of the Durand Agreement as being 
attached to that agreement, and also a fai'^&imiU oi the detailed 
map referred to in (danse 3 : 

Whether bo would lay upon the Table a copy of any docu- 
ment whiuli sets aside the provisions of clause 3, and transfers 
the Amawai or Bashgal Valley from the British to the Amir’s 
sph(‘ro of influence : 

Whether he would state approximately the length and 
breadth of the Amawai or Bashgal Valley ; and in what other 
respeclH, if any. the Durand Agreement had lieen modified : 

And whether ho would recommend tho Government of India 
to dfipute Colonel Holdich, the Boundary Commissioner, or 
other suitable officfir, to superintend the removal of those 
Kafirs who were being expatriated, and secure for them 
humane treatment. 

Ijord Geoeoe Hamilton : The maps referred to in the first 
question of tho hon. baronet the member for Banffshire are 
inconvenient in size, and T have no spare copies, but I will 
have tho lino traced upon another map and placie it in the 
Library. 

1 have here a C/Opy of the agreement, dated April 9th, 1895, 
as signed by tho Commisslonors and subsequently ratified by 
fhe Amir, which I will lay on the Table. 

I cannot give the information asked for in tho third question 
at the present stage of negotiations. 

In answer to the fourth question, I can only refer the hon. 
baronet to the reply given by me on March 23rd last to the 
hon. member for Darlington. 

Sir C. Dilkk : The noble lord speaks of the present state I'f 
the negotiations. Have we heard of any negotaatious P 

Lord G Hamilton: Yes, sir. After the Durand Conven- 
tion w'as agreed to, an enquiry took pliUMJ, and in certain 
places it was found that the topographical features of the 
country did not quito correspond with the terms of the Conven- 
tion. Then various agreements havti been entered into, and I 
think only two have b(?en ratified by the Amir, including thp 
one with regard to tho Bashgal Valley. Further communica- 
tions are going on with regard to the dclimitHtloii of territory 
in different parts of Belucbistan and Afghanistan. 

Sir W. WEDDERuimN : Is not the Valley of Brishgal a very 
large one, and estimated to C )ntaiii 10,000 inhabitants!^ 

Loi-d G. Hamilton : Oh, no. T do not exactly know the 
dimimsioiis of tho valley, hut the total population of the whole 
of Kafiristan, at an extreme estimate, is 90,000, and the 
Bashgal \'^aUey occupies (piito a smaQ portion of the territory 
assigned to Kafiristan. 


Aptil 2'^rd. 

IT 0 U S E OF COMMONS. 

THE CHITRAL PAPERS. 

Sir Henry Fowl?:ii asked tho Secretary of State for India, 
whetlier any despatches or telegrams relating to the occupation 
of Chitral had been sent by the SecTctnry of State to the 
G >verninent of India since the despatch of the Secretary of 
Slato of the lOth August, 1895 : 

And, if 'there had been any such despatches or teh^grams, 
would he inform the House why tliey had been omitted from 
the Correspondence recently preseutod to Parliament. 

Lord Gkoiuie Hamilton : No teh^gramsor doapatuhes except 
those relating to details of unimportance have been sent to tne 
Govi^rnmeut of India since IGth August on the subject of 
Chitral. 

On the day upon which the correspondence alluded to was 
laid upon the Table of the House, viz., 27th March, a deapa^h 
was sent to India dealing with proposals for reduction of mili- 
tary expenditure in GUgit, but llio correspondence on this 
point is not concluded, as furthen experience of the recent 
changes is necessary before final arrangements can be sanc- 
tioned. If the right hon. geoHeman wishes it, I will gladly 
show him these despatches. 

THE “IMPERIAL” IKSTITUTB. 

East India^Ouutribntioiie by India to the Imperial Insfciinto)* 
Reltim presented, relative thereto rAddxesS ‘2let .A]^l 
BKowNAuaBBu] : to lie iipi n the 'iPabl'?. 
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uipn'l 24 th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE “IMPERIAL” INSTITUTE. 

East ludia (ConiributiouH bylmlia to the Impt rial Jiistituto;. 
— Retiu*n (presented 23rd April) to bo pririie<l. i^No. lol.) 

KYTIIAL STATE. 

East India (Kythal). — Return (presented 11th February) to 
be printed. (No. 148.) 


April 28 th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

COOIJES IN ASSAM. 

Mr. Samuel Smith ankod the Secretary of State for India 
whether ho could give tho llouwe any information regarding 
the death rate of coolioH employed in th(‘ coal minc.s of Aw^am • 

Whether he was aware that the Calcutta presH repreHenf. that 
rate to he very liigh, and aLo that a very large iK'recniagc 
were alwaya on tho Mck liat : 

Whether the Indian Clovernment liad any information to 
show that this was caused by a forced change of diet to rice : 

And whether the OoverTiiiient eould make rcgululions 
enforcing the supply to immigiants of the same kind of food 
they had been previously aeeu.stomed to, in tho same way as 
was done for native soldiers in th<^ Indian Army. 

Lord George Hamilton: The industry to whieli tho lion, 
momlier’s question refers is, •‘Comparatively spt^aking, a very 
small one, employing little more than a thousand ccwlies. 
I have no information as to the death-rate prevailing among 
them, but I have seen a letter on tlu^ subject from a visitor to 
Assam, published in the Calculla newspapers, in which it is 
stated that the death-rate and sick-rato are high ; hut no 
figures are given. The siigg* stion that evil effects are pro- 
duced by forced change to rn-e diet soems improbable, iiias- 
much as most of these coolies are drawn from ric.o-con.sumiiig 
districts. As at present advised, I see no occasion for the 
issue of regulations on this subject, and I may add that the 
writer above-mentioned bears testimony to the oxecllence of 
existing arrangements for feeding and housing the coolies and 
for providing wem with medical care. 

AFGHANISTAN AND THE KAFIRS. 

Mr. Taojui 'Batlbt asked the Secretary of State for India 


whether tho Amir of Afghanistau had any right to control the 
action of tho Government of India in oiloring an asylum to 
fugitive Kafirs in Chitral 

Whotlior the Amir waw prrqaived to allow an unmolested 
exodus, not only to fugilive Kafirs from the Bashgal Valley 
which borders on Chitral, but also to emigrant Kafirs from 
other parts of Kafiristan into Hritish temtory generally * 

And whether tho surviving Kafirs from the present Afghan 
campaigns, or any future campaigns, would be protL'cted in 
the enjoyment of their personal liberty, their lauds and oilier 
property, and the exercist' of I heir religious and social usages, 
as was implied in the right hon. j^eutleinan’s recent statt'rnents. 

L<»rd Geoeoe Hamilton • So long oa the Amir’s ICafir 
subjects who seek an asylum in Chitral do not violate the 
usual conditions attached lo their reception by the British 
Government wliieh is in alliance with the Amir no such right 
cun bo claimed. 

Tho other questions asked by the hon. member concern the 
Amir’s internal policy and the exorcise of his authority in his 
own territories, a%d 1 am unable to state or ti* anticipate what 
jxdicy His Highness will jmrsue. 

WARLIKE OBERATIONS (KILLED ANT) WOODED.) 

Ea.st India (Warlike Operations) (Killed and Wounded). — 
Return (presented 11th lAdniuirv) to be printed. (No. lol.) 

^Ipril 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE INDIAN BUDGET. 

On the motion of Sir Henry Fowler an Address was granted 
for Copy of the Indian Financial Statement for lHi)6-7, and of 
tho proi*eedings of the Ijcgislative Council of tho Governor- 
General thereon. 

THE LEE-MFTFORD BULLET. 

Mr. Brookfield asked tho Under Secretary for War whether 
the “ stopping” power of the I^eo-Metford bullet, as shown in 
tho Cliitral expedition and by recent events in South Africa, 
had engaged the special attention of the military authorities, 
and whether it had been shown that the bullet in question was 
capable of any improvement with the special object of “ stop- 
ping” as distinguished from merely inflicting mortal wounds, 
and could he state what was tho minimum hole required to 
abruptly arrest the progress of a man charging ; and whether 
ho could state the respective calibres of the revolver used in 
the royal navy and tho Lee-Metford rifle. 

Mr. Bbodbiox : The respective calibres of the revolver used 
in the navy and tho Let'-Metford rifle are *541 and *303. The 
whole question of CRlibres has been carefully considered, with 
a view to efl9oienoy in warfare, and any steps found necessary 
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will be taken. With regard to the minimum hole required 
to abruptly arreht tho progrena of a man charging, that would 
depend very much on the part of hia person which is hit by the 
bullet. (Ijoud laughtor.) 

Sir W. Lawson : Is it not the object of a rifle to inflict a 
mortal wound i' 

Mr. Beodkick : That is the object of tho bullet, but it cannot 
always be attained. 

THE MOPLAH OUTBREAK IN MALABAR. 

Sir William Weddeeburn asked the Secret aiy of State for 
India whether he* had now received tho further information 
with reference to the Moplah outbreak in Malabar : 

And whether ho would direct an independent inquiry to bo 
held into the origin of the outbreak and the carcumstances 
under which 88 Moplahs, who had taken refuge in a temple, 
were put to death. 

Lord Geoeoe Hamilton : On the 16th of March tho Govern- 
ment of Madras telegraphed as follows : — “A small detachment 
of our troops were fired upon first by Moplahs. Reinforcements 
arriving fired a volley which W'as returned. The Moplahs 
were then invited to surrender, but replied abusively, asking 
the troops to fire. One of the Moplahs cut the throats of the 
wounded to prevent their capture alive : others w'cre shot dead 
by their own side. The collector reports that another day’s 
delay in attack would have increased the gang to 1100.” 

The telegram further promises a despatch which I expect to 
receive shortly, and pending its receipt, I see no reason to 
pass any orders on the subject. The Go\cnim(ut of Madias 
have already deputed a former collector of the district, in 
whom the people have confidence, as a siiccial commissioner to 
investigate the outbreak. 


May \8t. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE INVASION OF KAFTRfSTAN, 


Mr. Hebbebt Roblets asked the Secretary of State for 
India w'bctber be was in a position to gi\e any fiirtlicr infor- 
mation as to the fighting operations condnetid by tieops from 
Kabul ill Kafiristan : 

Whether the cession of the Bashgal Valley to Afghanistan, 
and the presence of Afghan troops there, contravene an essential 
condition of the Durand Treaty : 

Whether Cluindak was the extreme point allowed by that 
treaty for Afghan influence : ^ 

Wbetlur the cession of the Bashgal Valley was tl c (cssion 
of u tcrritoiy at least 80 miles to the iioiih t*f Cluindak, (on- 
taining 40,000 inhabitants and 4,600 fighting men : 

And whether be could state the teims of the agrecmtnt lati- 
fied by the Amir with rthicnce to this valley. 

Lord G. Hamilton : I have received no further information 
as to the conduct of military operations in Kafiristan, 

The Bashgal Valley was assigned to the Amir under tho 
revision on the spot presciihtd hy Clause 4 of the Kahiil agree- 
ment of 12th Novemher, 1893. Clause 3 of that Agrei merit 
originally contemplated that tie ixtrcmc point would he 
Chandak or Chanak, as it is sometimes called. 

The Bashgal Valley is a name roughly applied to tho 
country from the Maiidul I’ass to tho Kunar rivcT, which may 
bo 60 miles in length, with a possihle populalion of 20,000. 

The Agreement lefeired to has been laid on the Table and 
oirculatcd. 


Sir C. Dilke asked whether it was not the fact that two 
years elapsed betw^ten tho date of tho agreement and tho 
revisiejii, and wlirther tho valley had not been occupied by tho 
treopH of the Amir between the dates of the two instruments. 

Lord G. Hamilton : I do not think so, but I cannot speak 
confidently as to that. Eightcin months elapsed between tho 
signing of the formal Agrcenicnt and the ratification of the 
revision, hut tho local delimitation was, I think, complete 
before the troops of the Aiuir occupied the valley. 


May \th, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS: 

DEMARCATION OF FRONTIERS. 

Sir Andrew Scoble asked the Secretary of State for India 


whether tho demarcation of the Porso-Boluchistan and Indo- 
Afghan frontier had now been completed : 

And whether he proposed to lay upon tho Table of the 
House any papers relatiiig to this subject. 

Lord Geoeoe Hamilton: The Perso-Bilucli frontier is 
demarcated, but I have not yet received the final report or 
map. Tho whole of the Indo-Afghan frontit*r is not yet 
demarcated under the Kabul agreement ; and although for 
special reasons I have laid on the Table tho agreement arrived 
at with regard to the Bashgal Valley, I cannot give any under- 
taking w'itb regard to the presentation of further papers until 
the work of demarcating is complete. 

THE ENSLAVEMENT OF KAFIRS. 

Mr. JosEi’U A. Pease asked the Secrclaiy of State for India 
w'hether advantage would be taken by the British Government, 
or the Govenimcnt of India, of the favourable disposition of 
the Amir in discountenancing, as far us he could do so, the 
traflic in Kafir slaves, by urging upon him, as the ally of an 
anti -slavery nation, to restore the recently deported Kafirs to 
their homes, and to devise means for eventually tei minuting 
the institution of slavery itself throughout Ids dominions. 

Lord Gforoe Hamilton: The hon. mtmber is aware that 
the Viei'roy inttnds to avail himself of any fa\ouinble oppor- 
tunity to exercise bis influence on bihulf of the Kafirs ; but it 
is improbable tlmt tlie object contemplated by tbe bon. member 
W’oiild be promoted by any interference of the Government of 
India in tbe internal administration of Kafiristan in the direc- 
tion indicatt'd in the question. 

INDIAN ARMY PENSION DEFICIENCY. 

The Indian Pension Deficiency was considered in Committee. 

The Chancellor op the Excheuuee moved : “ That it is 
expedient to authorisa the charge on the Consolidated Fund of 
an annuitv of £66,000 (beyond tbe present amount of £160,000 
authorised bv tbe Indian Army Pension Deficiency Act, 1886) 
tow'ards discharging tbe liability of tbe Consolidated Fund in 
respect of certain Indian Army Pensions ; and to provide that 
tbe rate of interest for any money lent after tbe Ist day of 
April, 1806, under section 6 of tbe said Act, shall bo such as 
the National Debt Commissioners may determine.” 

Mr. D. Lloyd-Geoeoe asked that some explanation should 
bo given of the motion. 

Tbe Chanceixob op the Excupquee said he did explain the 
matter in introducing the Budget, but be would be nappy to 
give tbe cxplanalion again. Up to 1884 India discharged her 
liability for that part of our soldiers’ pensions which wus 
euiTud by scivice in India by the pa}me'ntof a capital sum 
calculated on the probability of the lives of the pensioners. In 
1884 it WHS discovered lliat, owing to delay in the calculations, 
to tbe omission to calculate tbe pensions which fell due before 
1870, to the calculations lieiug based on too high a rate of 
inti.rest, and to tbe fund not having been properly invested, tbe 
fund was practically bankrupt, and there was nothing left to 
bear the charges of tbe jHTisions of soldiers which it was neces- 
sary should 1 e. borne. By an Act of 1886 Parliament set up 
an annuity of £160,000 for sixty years on which the Commis- 
sioners oi the National Debt were authorised to borrow sufficient 
sums to pay tho ix usions as they become duo, but it had been 
found lately that the calculations on which that annuity was 
based were themselves defective, and that in a very short time, 
if the funds were allowed to go on as now, it would become 
bankrupt, and there would bo nothing left with which to pay 
future pensions. It was, therefore, necessary to provide a 
frcsli annuity of £66,000, to close in 1941. What has happened 
was, of course, tho fault of their predecessors, and they had 
no option in tho matter. The provision of tho money was an 
essential part of tbe financial year, and he proposed a clause 
on tho Resolution which, according to recent practice, would 
be included in the Budget. 

INDIA OFFICE: RETIREMENT AT 66. 

On the motion of Mr. Hanbubt an Address was presented 
fur ” Copy of Minute by tho Secretary of State for India 
stating the circumstances under which certain members of his 
permanent establishment have been retained in tbe seivice after 
they have attained the age of sixty-five.” 
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THE INDIAN BUDGET. 

East India (Financial Statement). Return presented rela- 
tive thereto TAddress 30th April ; Sir Henry Fo-wlor] ; to lie 
upon the Table. 


May 5th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE NEW POSTAL CONTRACT FOR INDIA. 

Sir John Lbno asked the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representinfip the Postmaster- Gen oral, whether any acceleration 
of time in the conveyance of the mails was contemplated in 
the new postal contract for India and the far East ; and, if so, 
what would be the minimum speed at sea of the steaim^rs 
oan^ff the mails : 

Wnetner his attention had been called to the slow movement 
and numerous stoppages of the mail trains between Brindisi 
and Modane : 

Whether, in view of the fact that the mails could arrive as 
soon in Enghtnd if landed at Marseilles, without the steamer 
calling at. llrindisi, an option would be reserved to the Post 
Office to make Marseilles the port both for the embarkation 
and debarkation of the mails for the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Hanbury ; Although it cannot bo known what tenders 
will be received for the new postal contract for India and the 
far East, it may l)e said that the advertisement for tenders 
contemplates acct‘leration when the present contracts expire on 
Januaiy 3 1st, 1898, seeing that no tender is invited for as low 
a speed as tho minimum required by the present contract. The 
lowest speeds for which tenders have been asked are 13^ knoij4 
to and from Bombay, 13 j knots to and from Adelaide via 
Colombo, and 11^ knots between Colombo and Shanghai ; but 
tenders may be sent in for any speed, higher or lower. It is 
the fact that in Italy the special train service for these mails is 
performed at a lower rate an<l witli a greater aggregate time 
for stops than in France. The hon. member is doubtless aware 
that a considerable part of tho Italian railway is a single line. 
The European port to be used in the sorvir'c of tho futun? is 
not specified in the advertisement for tenders. It will Is^ open 
to parties tendering to select Marseilles : and, if an offer based 
upon tho embarkation and landing of mails at Marseilles, 
showed better results than an offer based on Brindisi or any 
other port, the Postmaster- General would bo free to choose the 
service via Marseilles. 

INDIAN ARMY PENSION DEFICIENCY. 

The report of tho Resolution of Committee on this subject 
was received and agreed to without discussion. 

May 7th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE DURAND AGREEMENT. 

THE STORY OF THE BASHGAL VALLEY. 

Mr. Hbbbebt Roberts asked the Secretary of State for 
India whether he would lay upon the Table of tho House tho 
correspondence between the Viceroy of India and the Amir of 
Afghanistan which led to tlie cession of the Bashgal Valley to 
Afghanistan : ^ 

Whether the supplementary Agreement of 19th December, 
1896, was drawn up in consequence of pressure by the Amir 
and in the midst of the C^iitral campaign, and what had been 
the corresponding compensation made by tho Amir for the 
cession : , 

Whether tho boundary, settled in principle by the Durand 
Treaty, was similar to the demarcation made by Colonel 
Holditch, of the Indian Survey Department, and whether this 
boundary included the Bashgal Valley and the Nari villages : 

Whether one of tho Boundary Commissioners, who settled 
the later boundary of Deceml)er, 1896, was the Afghan Com- 
mander-in -Chief, and whether this line of demarcation was 
made to include the Bashgal Valley after its invasion by the 

IndiS^er the Mehtar of Ohitral and the Mahkrkik of 
Kashmir had given their written consent to the cession of the 
Bashgal Valley before it was made. 


Lord Geoboe Hahilton: 1. Nb corresTOndence took place 
between the Viceroy and the Amir with reference to the 
Bashgal Valley. 

2. The decision to revise the frontier, as proposed to be laid 
down in the Durand Treaty, was arrived at in February, 1895, 
before the Chltral expedition was contemplated ; and, as I 
Lave already stated, that decision was based on tho ground 
that tho topographical conditions were found to be not what 
they had been supposed to 1)6. There was, therefore, no 
question of compensation on either side. 

3. Colonel Holditch was the chief survey officer of tho 
Commission which re\iHed tho Durand frontier in the manner 
(April Ifith) already explained. 

4. The Afghan (!Jommander-in-Chief was one of tho Afghan 
Commissioners, but his forces did not enter the Bashgal 
Valley until after the signature of tho Agreement which gave 
that district to the Amif 

5. The Government of India conducted the negotiations on 
behalf of the Native Stutos interested, and no written consent 
to this or to any other detail of the Agreement was necessary. 

INDIA OFFICE: RETIREMENT AT 05. 

East India (India Office, Retirement at 06). Return pre- 
sented relative thereto [Address 4th May ; Mr. Hanbury] ; to 
lie upon tho Table. 

THE JTTALAWAR CASE. 

On the motion of Mr. Herbert Roberts, a rotum was 
granted for Copy of Correspondence relating to the deposition 
of the Mah&rkjft Rana of Jhalawar. 


May %th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE COTTON DUTIES. 

East India (Indian Tariff Act and the Cotton Duties)— copy 
presented- -of PiiperH rol.itiug b) the Indian Tariff Act, 1890, 
and Uie Cotton Duties Act, 1890 (in continuation of [C. 7002]) 
(by command) to lie upon the Table. 


y May 1 1 th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

INDIA OFFICE; RETIREMI^NT AT 05. 

East India (India Office, Retirement at 05),— Return (pre- 
sented 7th May) to be printed. (No. 171). 

PROCLAMATION AND PERFORMANCE. 

THE OCCUPATION OF THE MALAKAND PASS. 

Sir William Webderburn asked the Secretary of State for 
India whether, in view of tho fact that in the proclamation 
issued Uy Loi-d Elgin beforo tho Chitral expedition, the 
Government of India pledged itself not to occupy per- 
manently any territory of the Swat tribes, he would state if 
tie strong post recently built in tho Malakand Pass was 
situated within that territory : 

And whether ho would state for what period it was proposed 
to occupy that pest. 

Lord George Hamilton: The proclamation to which the 
hon. baronet refers was issued at the outbreak of hostilities, 
and states that the Government of India have no intention of 
permanently occupying any territory through which their force 
may pass. 

The proclamation has been adhered to. Negotiations for 
the maihtenanoe and protection of a road to Chitral had been 
carried on for some time with the tribes before the outbreak of 
hostilities, and the Chitral exj^ition afforded a favourable 
opportunity for completing them. With tho assent and 
approval of the tribes, arrangements were made for protecting 
the road which included among other thing- uio sui.ioniiigof 
a force at the Malakand Pass. It will be maintainod there so 
long as it is necessary for the pur^.ose for which it was 
established, 
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“SPECIAL TERMS” FOR MILITARY OFFICERS. 

Sir William Wkddebbubn anked the Secretary of State for 
India, whether colonels of the Indian Army drawing colonePs 
allowances of £1,140 per annum and more, paid £60 per 
annum for sons at Sandhurst and at Woolwich, while the sons 
of retired officers of Her Majesty’s Indian Civil Service were 
charged £150 per annum ; and, if so, if Her Majesty’s 
Government would remedy this inequality by classing members 
of the Indian Civil Service with military officers according to 
relative rank, as they were already classed in regard to 
eligibility for Queen’s Indian cadetships for their sons. 

Lord Qeohok Hamilton : The facts are as stated in the 
question. Special terms are granted to the sons of militaiy 
officers, not with reference to their means, but beoause their 
military services are held to entitle them to special facilities for 
sending their sons to the two military colleges. I do not 
think that Her Majesty’s Gkivemment could be expected to 
extend this privilege to civilians. 

QUESTIONS ON THE PROVINCIAL BUDGET. 

Sir William Weddeedurn asked the Secretary of State for 
India, whether it was the case that, up to the present time, 
the members of the Bengal Legislative Council had, imder 
No. 7 of the rules sanctioned hpr the Governor-General in 
Council, enjoyed the right of aakmg questions regarding the 
Provincial Budget : 

Whether, on the 4th of April last, the Lieutenant-Governor 
expressed an intention of taking away that right : 

Whether the Secretary of State would state upon what 
pounds it was proposed to take away that right, and whether 
it could be taken away without an alteration of the rules 
sanctioned by the Governor -General in Council : 

Whether he was aware that in 1894 eighteen questions were 
asked regarding the Provincial Budget, in 1895 sixteen ques- 
tions, and in 1896 ten questions : and whether it was alleged 
that this right of interpellation liad been in any way abused : 

And whether the Secretary of State would make enquiry, and 
direct that this much valued right, enjoyed under Section 2 of 
the Indian Cotmcils Act, 1890, should bo continued. 

Lord Geoeok Hamilton : It is true that in the last three 
years a numl)er of questions relating to the Budget have been 
asked, before the discussion of the Budget, in the Bengal 
Legislative Council. As to the action of the Lieutenant- 
Governor I know nothing officially, but from a newspaper 
report I gather that in his opinion Die practice is irregular and 
inconvenient and tends to waste time, and'' that what he 
proposes is to assimilate in this respect the practiw of his 
Council to that of the Supremo Council. 1 see no reasun for 
any special inquiry. 

INDIAN TROOPS FOR THE SUDAN. 

Mr. John Mobley : I desire to ask the Secretary of State 
for India a question of which I have given him private notice 
—namely, whether there is any trutli in the rumour, now 
furnished in some detail in some of the prints of to-day, iif the 
dispatch of Indian troops to Suakin ; further, if the rumour be 
true, whether a motion will be submitted to this House in 
connection with the subject, and, further, by whom the 
expense will be borne. (Hear, hear.) 

Lord Geokoe Hamilton • Her Majesty’s Government have 
decided to dispatch certain Indian troops to replace the Egyptian 
garrison at Suakin, which, with the exception of one battalion 
of infantry, will be moved across to the Valley of the Nile. 
As regards the apportionment of expense between the two 
Governments it is still under consideration, and I cannot at 
pre sent say whether it will bo necessary or not to lay a resolu- 
tion on tiie Table of the House. 

Mr. J . Mobley : Which two Governments '( 

Lord Geoeqb Hamilton : The Guvernment of India and 
Her Majesty’s Government, and, of course, until that matter 
is decided, I cannot give a definite answer as to whether it 
will be necessary for me to move a resolution and place it on 
the Table of the House. 

Mr. Henry Labouohebb : Are we to understand that the 
expense of these troops is not to be borne by the Egypti^ 
Government ? 

The CHAiroiiLLOB Of tse Exchsques : No, Sir, not at all. 
(Laughter.) 


Mr. John Mobley : It means, then, that in regard to the 
expenditure the two Governments oonoemed are Her Majesty’s 
Guveiument and the Indian Government ? 

The Chancellor op the Exchequer was understood to 
assent to this. 

Sir William Haecoubt : I should like to ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer whether, before any further progress is 
made with the Finance Bill, we shall nave a statement from 
him as to whether or not any or what part of the charge for 
these troops that are brought to Suakin will 1^ placed on the 
English Exchequer P 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer: 1 do not absolutely 
see the necessity for such a statement, but I will consider the 
matter. 'The present position is this— that if it is decided, as 
I assume, having regard to previous precedents, it will be, 
that the oidinary expenditure of these troops shall be charged 
upon the Indian Government — (cries of “ Oh ! ”) — a resolution 
of course would, in accordance with ttie Act of Parliament, be 
brought forward on the subject. Tlie question whether tlie 
further expuse connected witii the matter will be defrayed by 
the Egyptian Government or by a vote of this House will be a 
matter for consideration. 

Mii^ 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE INDIAN BUDGET. PAPERS PRESENTED. 

East India (Estimate) — copy presented— of estimate of 
revenue and expenditure of the Government of India for 1895-6, 
compared with the results of 1S94-5 [by Act] ; to lie upon the 
Table. 

East India (Finance and Revenue Accounts),— copy pre- 
sented— of Finance and Revenue Accounts of the Government 
of India, 1894-6 fky Act] ; to lie upon the Table. 

East India (Home Accounts) — copy presented— of Home 
Accounts of the Government of India [by Act] ; to lie upon 
the Table. 

INDIAN TROOPS FOR THE SUDAN. 

Sir Charles Dilxb asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether, according to precedent, a resolution to charge the 
revenues of India for too cost of moving Indian troops away 
from India was needed, even if it was intended that the whole 
charge should ultimately be borne otherwise than by India : 

When it V as intended that the necessary resolution to charge 
the revenues of India for the cost of sending to Suakin the 
regiments now detailed for duty in the Sudan should be sub- 
mitted to the House : 

And whether, if it was intended that any portion of the 
charge, i rdinary or extraordinary, should ultimately fall upon 
the revenues of India, the consent of the Government of India 
had been asked. 

Lord G. Hamilton : Aocording to precedent, no resolution 
is necessary for the employment of Indian troops outside India 
unless a charge be imposed upon Indian revenues for that 
purpose. In any decision arrived at as to the apportionment 
or incidence of expense the views of the Indian Government 
will be fully considered. (Hear, hoar.) 

Sir 0. Dilke : Is not the noble lord aware that on March 
9th, 1885, a directly opposite opinion was given on behalf of 
the Government on the point covered by the first paragraph of 
the question? (Hear, hear.) 

Lord G. Hamilton : I think that, aocording to precedent, 
no resolution has been moved unless a charge was imposed on 
the Indian revenue. 1 do not know to whom the right hon. 
gentleman refers or who made the speech to which he alludes. 
Sir G. DiLXii : The Under-Secretary of State of the day. 

Lord G. Hamilton : 1 do not know who made the speech, 
but I am advised that what I have stated is accurate law. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Sir C. Dilxb : Has not the noble lord looked at the precedent 
of March, 1885, in which the Under-Secretary asserted the 
contrary of what he has now stated P 
Lord G. Hamilton : I have not read the speech to which 
the right hon. gentleman refers, but 1 have followed prece- 
dent, and 1 have accurately described those precedents. (Hear, 
hear.) 
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Sir 0. Dilkb : Unless this matter is raised upon an earlier 
date, which is quite possible, I shall call attention to it on the 
motion for the adjournment over the Whitsuntide recess. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. J OHN Moblkt asked the First Lord of the Treasury when 
it was proposed to give the House an opportunity of deciding 
u]^on the employment of Indian troops at Suakin, in conformity 
with the principle laid down in 1882 by the then Secretary of 
State for India, that, both legally and constitutionally, there 
was reserved to Parliament full control over all oases of the 
employment of Indian troops beyond the frontiers of India. 
The right hon. gentleman aaded that the Secretary of State at 
the time to which ho referred was Lord Hartington, now the 
Duke of Devonshire. 

Mr. Balfottb : In point of actual law there is no obligation 
under the statute to have the assent of Parliament unless some 
extra charge is thrown upon the Indian ftnance. But prece- 
dent is undoubtedly in favor of giving Parliament an oppc>r- 
tuuity in those cases of discussing whether India should liear 
the extraordinary charges. Such an opportunity, on that 
assumption, would, of course, be given to the House. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Moulky : May I ask the right hon. gentleman whether 
he has read the passage to which this question refers r The 
speech was made by Lord Hartington on July 3()th, 1882. In 
that speech the right hon. gentleman will find that his noble 
colleague laid down the principle which I have indicated. I 
also wish to ask whether the right hon. gentleman is aware 
that the noble duke did imply that the House was to have full 
control over the question whether Indian tr^wps are to l>e 
employed at all outside India without the consent of Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. Balfoub : I do not feel called upon to givi* any authori- 
tative interpretation of speochos made thirb'cn years ago. 
(Hear, hear, and laughter.) 

Mr. Morley : 1 shall put a question on the subjecl, on 
Thursday. 

Mr. Labouchebk asked the Under -Secretary of State for 
Foreign Atfairs whether the military force that was to ho sent 
from India to Suakin was to be employed only as a garrison to 
defend Suakin and the district around it against attacks by the 
Sudanese, or whether it was intended that it should bike part 
in the invasion of the Sudan by Kgypt : 

And whether any agreement had been entered into between 
Her Majesty’s Government and the ItAliaii Govt*rnment in 
respect to military action in the Sudan of whi<*h the House 
was not cognizant. 

Mr. CuBZoN : The military for(;e that is to be sent from 
India will be employed for the defence of Suakin and the 
surrounding district according to the j udgmeut of the Sirdar. 
It is not intended that the Indian troops should take part in 
the operations in the valley of the Nile. No agn emenl has 
been entered into between Her Majesty’s (bminiment and the 
Italian Govemm ent in respect to nuUtary action in the Sudan. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Louou asked how many troops were, going to l»e 
brought from India to Suakin. 

Mr. CuBZON : I think that the numbers are about 60 British 
officers, 60 native officers, and from 2,000 b) 2, .500 men. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Sir C. Dilxe : Can the right hon. gentleman give us any 
information as to when the opportunity for discussion will bo 
given to the House F ^ 

Mr. BaIiVoub : I will endeavour to tionsult the convenience 
of the House, but I cannot name a day. 


May 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE INDIAN BUDGET: PAPERS PRESENTED. 
East India (Estimate). Paper (presented 12th May) ; to be 
printed. [No. 179.] 

East In^ (Home Accounts). Paper (presented 12th May) 
to be printed. [No. 180.] 

INDIAN TROOPS FOR THE SUDAN. 

Sir 0. Duel said that the First Lord of the Treasury was 


reported in all the daily papers except one to have said 
yesterday afternoon that prec^ent was undoubtedly in favour 
of giving Parliament, when a movement of Indian troops away 
from India was proposed, an opportunity of discussing whether 
India should bear the ordinary charges connected therewith. 
In one paper, however — an important one— the right hon. 
gentleman was reprt^sontod as using the expresssion ‘‘extra- 
ordinary charges ” instead of “ordinary charges.” He wished 
to ask whether the word “extraordinary” that occurred in 
this report was an error. 

Mr. Balfour : Yes, Sir, [ think that is so. The view of the 
Government at least, my view -on the legal point is that 
there is no stric.t obligation to bring forward a Resolution in 
Ibis House if India is only charged the ordinary expenses ; 
but precedent is in favour of having a Resolution even in 
these (iircumstances, and it is not therefore proposed to break 
through that precedent, although the precedent is not abso- 
lutoly universal. 

May \Ath. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

WANTED- A PUNJAH LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

Sir William WRunijuBuiiN asked the Secretary of State for 
India, whether, as staff'd in a telegram from Rangoon pub- 
lished in the TtnuK of I2th May, it was true that he had 
offered to sanction the creation of a Legislative Council for 
Biu‘m:i ; and, if so, wladhei- ho would favourably consider 
the grant of a la'gisliitivc Conneil to the Punjab, as prayed 
for during the last ten years. 

LordGKonoK Hamiltov : It is true that tht5 question ns to 
the establishment of TiCgislativo Councils in Burma and in the 
Punjab is now under the consideration of the Government of 
India, and that I am expoctiug to receive a report from them 
on the subject’ but 1 am. of course, unable in the inoantime 
to give any opinion as to the decision which may be arrived at 

Sir W. WEDDEBBirRM asked if the Secret, ary of State Wiis 
aware that in 1882 Siv James Lyall, as JjifUitenant-Governor, 
upi)roved the proposal to establish a Ijegislativo Council in the 
ruujab. 

Lord Oeoboe Hamiiaon was understood to say that ho was 
av/are of Sir Jaint's Lyall’s opinion, but that subsequent 
Lieutonant-Govornors liad (expressed themselves in the opposite 
sense. ' 

INDIAN TR()t)PS FOR THE SUDAN. 

Mr. SciiWANY a.sked tlie Seen'tary of State for India whether 
native East Indian soldiers were informed on their enlistment 
that they were liable to be sent out of India fur sorvic,c abroad : 

And, would he state hrn'fly the clauses in the East Indian 
Enlistment Act which dealt with the territory or territories in 
which Indian solditjrs might b(> called upon to serve ; and, if not, 
w'ould he cause a coj^y of the East India Enlistment Act to be 
placed in the library, within reach of members ; and, should 
there bo no special East India Enlistment Act, then a copy of 
the old East India Company’s regulations on this subject. 

Lord Gkorue IIamu.ton: Under Article I of the Indian 
Articles of War a native soldier is enlisted to go “ wherever he 
is ordered by land or sea.” The liability to bo sent on foreign 
service is carefully explained to all recruits. 

Mr. Bitoiianan asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
the Government of India had given its consent to the revenues 
of India being charged with the expenses, either ordinary or 
extraordinary, of the troops to bo sent to Suakin : 

And, whether he would lay upon the Table, as was done in a 
similar ease in 1882-3, the telegrams and correspondence with 
the Government of India on the subject. 

He- also asked the Secretary of State for India, whether, in 
view of his statement of 2nd March, he could now toll the House 
whether India was to bear any part of the charge for the ex- 
penses of the Indian force recently sent to Mombasa. 

Lord Gkoboe Hamilton : We are in correspondence with the 
Government of India, and I will follow the precedent of 1882-83 
in laying the correspondence and telegrams on the Table of the 
House. 

As regards the second questloD^ It would be convenient if 
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the hon. gentleman will allow me to defer thin question till 
to-morrow when I hope to make a statement both with regard 
to Suakin and Mombasa. 

Mr. Labouohere : Who is actually paying for the ships 
which are chartcnxl for the removal of the troops from Bom- 
bay K 

Lord U. Hamilton : There is an account periodically ad- 
justed between the Indian and Imperial Goveriunents, byjwhich 
advances are luadi'- for conveuienco, and it is the practice to ad- 
vance sums from the Indian Trca.sury in connexion with the 
transport of troops from India. These advances are not hold 
to be charges. 

Mr. John Morlky asked the Secretary of State for India what 
was the estimated cost per month for ordinary expenses of the 
Indian military force that was being despatched to Suakin. 

Lord Ctkokok Hamilton : The approximate monthly cost in 
India of the native troops under orders for Suakin is Rs. 90,000 
or .€5,000. 

Mr. Moblky : Does this include superannuation cliarges ‘r 

Lord G. Hamilton : No ; I think not. It is their ordinary 
pay and allowances. 

Mr. Moklky : I assume, after what fell from the noble lord 
just now, that to-morrow is the day to bo devoted to the dis- 
cussion of this subject y 

Mr. Balfouh : All that my noble friend said was that to- 
morrow he would miikc a statement, both with regard to the 
Indian troops to be sent to Suakin and those sent to Mombasa. 
I propose to give the first Parliamentary day after the conclu- 
sion of the Committee stage of the Bill now under discussion to 
the debate of tbo question. (Opposition cries of “Oh, oh,” and 
Ministerial cheers.) 


May Ibth, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

INDIA COUNCIL’S DRAFTS, 

Mr. Obb-Kwing a.sked the Secretary of State for India 
whether he had any intention of appointing a departmental 
oommittoo, as suggested by the late Secretary of State for India 
in September, 189.3, to enquire into the present method of soiling 
Council drafts. 

Lord Gbobgk Hamilton : I have no present intention of 
appointing a Oommittoo but the subject shall hafe my careful 
attention. 

INDIAN TROOPS FOR MOMBASA AND THE SUDAN. 

Mr. Buchana.v askol the Secretary of State for Indiu 
whether, in view of his statement of ’2nd March, ho could now 
tell the House whether India was to bear any p.irt of the 
charge for the expousos of the Indian force recently sent to 
Mombasa. 

Lord Geoege Hamilton : As regards the cost of the employ- 
ment of Indian troops at Mombasa, Her Majesty’s Government 
do not propo.se that any ebargo shall, in connexion with their 
8ervieo.H there, be made ou the revenues of India, aud therefore, 
according both to law and precedent no Resolution is necessary 
to authorise their employmeut beyond the external frontiers of 
India. 

Her Majesty’s Government propose that the ordinary pay and 
allowances of the Indian native troops under orders for Suakin 
should continue to bo borne by the revenues of India, and I will 
therefore give notice of ray inteution to move a Resolution, in 
accordance with precedent, to give effect to tliat decision. 

Mr. Buchanan: When will the motion be put upon the 
paper. 

Lord G. Hamii/ton : Very shortly. 

Sir C. Dilkb : Are we to understand that the ordinary pay is 
to bo borne otherwise than by India ? 

Lord G. Hamilton: No; there is no charge upon the 
revenues of India in connexion with the employment of that 
force outside India. 

Sir C. Dilkb : I understood that ; but does that ineau that 
the ordinary pay of the troop.s is to fall upon India ? 

Lord G. Hamiwon : Yes. 


May l^th, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE INDIAN MEDAL. 

Captain Chalonbu asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether, inasmuch as the India Medal was given for the 
1803 Waziri Expedition, and also for the 1895 expedition 
against the same tribe, when the only fight (viz. : at Wauo) 
was previous to the expedition being sent, and out of whioh 
it arose, he would coiisidor the question with a view to grant- 
ing the India Modal to those who took part in the 1881 expe- 
dition, in which there was a fight. 

Lord Geobge Hamilton : I can only refer my hon. friend to 
the reply given by my predecessor to a somewhat similar ques- 
tion on the 2.lrd July, 1894 — nor could I reopen the question by 
reconsidering the request to grant a modal for an expedition 
which took place fifteen years ago. 

THE CHITRAL PROCLAMATION. 

Mr.HKBBEBT Robeets asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether, inasmuch as the Proclamation of the Government to 
the tribes on the occasion of the Chitral campaign, entered upon 
on the Ist April, 1895, declared that itsobject was the protection, 
in the interest of Chitral, of the Nari villages, he would state 
whether the Nari villages handed over to Afghiwiistan under 
paragraph 8 of tlio Supplementary Agreement of 9th April, 
1895, were the same Nan villages as those referred to in the 
Proclamation. 

Whether those villages were the ancestral possession of 
Chitral ; and, if so, would he state on what grounds Chitral 
had been deprived of thorn in direct contravention of the Pro- 
clamation : 

Aud, whether the consent of the Suzerain of Chitral, the 
Mahkraju of Kashmir, had been obtained to the cession. 

Lord Geoeqe Hamilton : The proclamation referred to the 
objects of the Chitral expedition and to those alone. 

The agreement of 9 th April, 1895, completed certain delimita- 
tion proceedings between the Goveriimorit of India and the 
Amir of Afghanistan whurh commenced long before any expe- 
dition to Chitnil was contorripiatei. 

The Nari villages mcludod in Aigaaiiist.iQ by the Agi’ecaiJiib 
of April, 1895, were no doubt villages to which the Mohtar of 
Chitral laid claim. This claim was not proved, and the 
Muhtar’s right to villages not then in his po.ssessiou and to 
which neither Chitral nor its suzerain had made out a title was 
not confirmed. 

INDIAN EXHIBITION AT LISBON. 

Mr. Bhow.vaggiibb the Sicretary of S^ate for India 

whether ho had any inform ition reg.irding the projected 
exhibition to bo held at Lisbon next year to celebrate the fourth 
centeuary of Vasco do Gaini’s discovery of the route to ludia : 

And, whether the Portuguoso Governrneut had invited 
Englanl to take au imporuaut part iu that oxhibitiou; if so, 
whether it was inteudod to comply with such request. 

L>rd Gkoegb Hamilton: Bo/oud what I have seen iu the 
newspapers I have no inforaiatiou regarding the projected 
exhibition. 

No invitation for India to take part iu the oxhibitiou hai 
reached mo. 

THE COTTON DUTIES AND THE INDIAN POOR. 

Sir William WEDoisaBUEN asked the Secretary of State for 
India whether, in aooordanco with section 21 of the Indian 
Couuoils Act (21 and 25 Vic., c. G7,) the Governor General of 
India had transmitted to him authontio copies of the Ootton 
Duties Act, 1896, aud the Act to ameud the ludiau Tariff Act 
of 1891, and whether, under that section, he would disallow 
those Acts ou the ground that they increase the burden of taxa- 
tion on the poorest class iu India, while lightening the taxation 
on those who were comparatively well to do : 

If not, whether, by Executive order, he would remit both 
import and exiiise duties upon the coarser cloths used by the 
poorer classes of consumers : 

And, wonld he state whether members of the Council of the 
Secretary of State had recorded minutes with regard to the re- 
arrangement of the cotton duties ; and, if so, would ho place 
such minutes upon the Table of the House. 
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Ijord Gkoroe Hamilton : 1 have received copioH of the Acte 
named in the question ; and Lave informed the Goveniment of 
India that those Acts -will be left to their operation. 

It is probable that the poorer classes of the population of 
India are the principal consumers of the cloths made in Indian 
mills from counts of 20 and under, which are now taxe<l for the 
first time ; but, for this amonj? other reasons, the duty has been 
reduced to 3^ per cent, ad ra/otem, and, considering^ the enor- 
mous number of consumers, this additional taxation, the total 
amount of which has been roughly estimated at eij^hteen lakhs, 
represents an infinitesimally small increase of cost to the indi- 
vidual purchaser ; while, on the other hand the duty on yarns 
has boon abolislied, so that the whole products of handlooms are 
un taxed. 

It has been found by experience on more than one occasion 
that it is not advisable to fix a standard of quality, below which 
goods are exempt from taxation, and, in these circumslamjes, I 
do not propose to advise the (lovernment of India to remit the 
duties recently impostd by the hogislature. 

Minutes regarding these two Acts were recorded by two 
members of Council and by myself. There will be no objection 
to laying these Minutes on the Table, if the hon. baronet will 
move for them. 

Sir William WEDDERueKN : In consequence of the unsatis- 
factory nature of the answer of the noble lord, T beg give 
notice that at the earliest possible opportunity I will call atten- 
tion to this arrangemont as to tlm (iolton duties, which relievos 
the rich at the expense of the poor. 

INDIAN TRO()I\S FOR TIIK HUDAN. 

Mr. Morley asked the noble lord the Secretary of State b»r 
India if he was now in a position state to the' House the 
terms of the resolution as to the Indian contingents to be sent t<» 
Siiakin. 

Lord Georojc Hamilton said he bad not the t» rms(»f the mo- 
tion with him, but ho thought he could lay the motion on the 
Table that night. 

THE (HJTTON DITTIES AND THE 
INDIAN POOH. 

MOTION FOR AI).TOURN.MKNT. 

SIR W. WKDDFRRUHN AND THL INDIA OKMCK. 

SIR H. FOWLKR AGAIN. 

Immediately at the (dose (d’ (piestions, 

Sir W. WKnuKRiniUN asked leave to move the adjournment 
of the Hous«5 in order to call att(‘nti<m to a matter of <h finite 
and urgent public iun>ort:mce— vl/ , “'I’lie cfi’cct of Dm* Indi.tn 
cotton duticH as recently re-arranged, which at * caii'^ing grave 
dissatisfaction in India by increasing the burden of ta\ati<ni 
impostid upon the poorest classes of tin* consumers.” 

The SrEAKKii asked whether the bon. gentlcin.an was 
supported by forty ineiiibers, as required by the rules, when*- 
upon nearly all the numbers of the Oppo.v(iHon, sa\e those on 
the front bench, rose in their plac.es. 

Leave was therefore given, but 

Mr. W. 111. M. Tomlinson iiuiuin'd whether the hon. member 
was entitled to move the adjournment, inasmuch as lie had 
only a few minutes ago given verbal notice of bis mtention 
to bring the question forward un an early day. 

The Speaker said that in .•bsohite strictness the hon. member 
might seem to have disentitled liiniself to move the adjourn- 
ment by giving his notice, but if the hon. imunber tohl him 
that in so doing he only refen ed to the motion he now pro- 
posed to make ho would not pnweut the hon. gentleman from 
pnxieoding. 

Sir W. Wedukruiibn signified his assent, and then said 
that very grave dissatisfaction existed in India In'canse 
a new and uncalled for tax had been plaeo<l upon (be neces- 
saries of the poorest classes of the Indian consumers. The 
House was aware that the poorer classes in India already bore 
more than their fair share of taxation. (Hear, bear.) The 
great problem was to make the well-to-do bear a little larger 
share of taxation, and almost the only way to do that wa.s to 
tiix the fini'r classes of cloth, which were only worn by llie 
richer people. The import duties upon tho fim*r cloth was 
approved of by public opinion n India, but it appoaroil to be 


a very inopportune timo to put a new tax of 10 lakhs of rupees 
upon the poorer cla.sHeH when the taxes which foil upon the 
richer classes were b(*ing reduced by 60 lakhs. The sting of tho 
thing to the people of India was that tho new tax was quite 
unnecessary, and, in their opinion, was only imposed in order 
to give satisfaction to tho Lancashire people. The people in 
India had lieen advised not to use Lancashire-made goods at 
all. Surely, from a political point of view, such a state of 
feeling as the giving of such advice exhibited ought not to be 
allowed to exist anotln'r day. There was no need of fresh 
legislation, because tho noble lord could, in his Executive 
capacity, by a stroke of the pen remove the grievance which 
was heing felt throughout India. This motion was in 
no sense a party one. He made no attack upon tho Oovem- 
ment, and far less did bo wish to make an attack upon 
the noble lord, wlm he was convinced had given groat 
attention to the subject and deedded it in the way that 
appeared to him to be the best all round. Bui the noble lord 
laboured under the great disadvantage that ho had never been 
in India, and therefore c«»uld not appreciate Hie strength of the 
feeling which existed in that conntry on this question. All 
classes were united upon this matter, rich and poor, official 
and uiioflicial, Indian and Anglo-Indian. The noble lord 
.shonld not take comfoit from tliinking that the agitation had 
ceased. He would refer to the letter given from a loading 
Mah.'iraj.'i, which Lord Roherts read with a]»proviil in another 
place. That letter said that when the people of India pro- 
lestfsl opiuily against any mcasuro it was a eonipHment to the 
British nation, heeaiiHc it showed they hoped to get justice, 
'riie Mali.'iraj.'i added ; “If we had no faith in Eiiglaml and 
Englishmen all agitation would have ceased, and there would 
have been a death -like ealnim'ss, not perhaps a very desirable 
tiling ill the jiolitieal worhl of India.” The fact was that, if 
open agitation in this matter ceased in India, it was not 
becaiiMo tho people had become indill'erent, but rather because 
tho griovanco complained of had sunk deeply in their minds 
liecauso they hml become hopeless of receiving justice. 
It was not unfreqiiently the case that when outer symptoms 
of discontent were suppressed real danger began. llo there- 
fore beggwl the noble lord to look into tho real merits of 
tin* case and not to be deei'ived by ukto outward appearances. 
The whole point of this controversy had referouce to the 
(pie.sti()ii of protection. When in 181)5 Sir Henry James moved 
tho adjournment of tlio House on the question of tho cotton 
duties, the groun 1 on which ho di<l so was that Lancashire 
complained that the duties were protective in their naturo— 
that oil the fiu<^’ couuis th)' protection was partial, but that on 
tho coarser counts, owing to the tariff of it was :ibsoIute. 

Under that tariff all cotton goods imported wore made liable to 
an ad valorem duty of 5 per cent., and by way of countervail- 
ing duty tho excise w;is placisl on yarns above 20’8. Tho 
nrgument of TiUncn shire was that this gave partial protection 
to the Indian mills as regarded the finer counts, because Lan- 
easliirc paid upon tlie m oiufaeturod arlielo, whereas the ludian 
millowiicrs only paid upon tho raw material — namely, the 
yarns. Lancashire further argued that absolute protection 
was given with r»*gard to tho eoarser goods of 20’h and under, 
because there was no excise on tho yarns of those counts. 
The right hon. member for Wolverhampton, who was 
Secretary for India at that tiiiK^, did not admit tho plea of 
protection, but ho said that he was willing to make further 
empiiries, and tliat, if it was shown that protection existed, ho 
should bo prepared to take measures to remove tho injustice. 
Tho late Chancellor of the Exchoipier concurred in that view, 
and tlierefore the -uily (luestion really at issue was the point 
of protection, and this was confirmed by the present Secre- 
tary f(»r India, who at the time of the last Indian Budget 
promised to eliminate from the duties everything savour- 
ing of tho nature of protection. With the object of dealing 
with tho question, two Bills had been brought in by the 
Government of India, but ho complained that this legislation 
went far beyond tho necessities of the case. It dealt with the 
alleged evil of protection iii regard to tho complaint of Lanca- 
shire, but it wont fnr beyond that ^nd djd an injustice to the 
people of India. It removed tho excise duty from yams and 
placed it upon woven goods — upon tho mamifactured article. 
The effec-t of this was to nmiove the grie^'ance of Lancashire 
witli regard to the finer counts, while it imposed injustice on 
tho Bombay millowners, because they had to pay twice over 
on tho stores used in their mills. But the Government 
of India, without any. necessity, went further than thia 
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by roiiucin^ the duty on the finer counts from 5 per 
cent, to 3 1 per cent , and thereby needlessly sacrificed a 
largo amount t)f revenue. As to the coarser counts, also, 
there was the object of rornoving all protective influeiioe. 
That might bo clone by pla»'iug the Lancashire producer and 
the Bombay producer on the same level in cither of two ways 
—by having neither import nor excise duties, or hy having 
both import and excise duties on tho coarser counts. 'J’he 
universal opinion in India had been iu favour of having neither 
import nor excise duties on the coarser counts, so that no tax 
should bo ]>laccd on su' h articles used by the poorer elassc's. 
But, without any sufficient reason, that wish was put aside, 
and an exci-o duty had been placed on the ludiistriHs of India. 
Tins step bad caused great indignation iu India, and it wiw 
for this reason that he had brought tho matter forward. The 
Government having gone, as he had said, beyond the necessities 
of the case, the responsibility rested upon them of .showing to 
the House that they were justified in tho (sourso they bad 
adopted. It had been stated that Custom-house arrangements 
made it impossible to carry out the wishes of tho people 
of India in tho matter; hut that could hardly be the fact, 
for the Government of Bombay had declared that there 
was no insuperable difficulty in remitting the duties ou tho 
coarser counts, and in 1S7S greater diffie.ulties of a similar 
character were suei'essfully overcome. In 1H78 the lino tried 
to bo drawn was at 30’s, near the bulk of Manchester goods, 
so that tho matter then was much more difficult to deal with, 
but it was grappled with successfully. Now the line proposed 
was ‘20 ’h, and there is much loss practical difficulty. Then 
there was another important p lint. Tho sole declared object 
of the reiirrangemont of tho duties was to get rid of protection. 
But the re-,ult was to create protect, ion on a larger scale iu 
favour of handloorn.s, and mills in Native States. These to- 
gether consumed three-fifths of all tho yarn used in India. 
He wjiH a friend to handloorn weavers and to Native State.s, 
but from an economic point of view he must say they should 
not be given an unfair advantage. His main objection, how- 
ever, was that the rean-angement relieved the richer and taxed 
tho iH)orer, In the matter of food the poorer classes of India 
were very heavily taxed. There was no heavier tax known to 
tho worla than the salt tax, for tho working man in India liad te 
pay lOd. by way of duty for every one penny of value. There- 
fore he had to pay very heavily for his necessaries us regarded 
food, and it was not now the time te put a further t-ax upon 
his iie<*,essarios, that is, upon tho wretched clothes he wore. 
It might he s<iid that the amount was small, but then Ins 
means were small. The average income was y,<l. u day, and 
there was not much r«»om for taxation out of that. Therefore 
ho came back to his m i in contention, that, wdiereas the 
Government had taken olf dO lakhs from the taxation of the 
finer cloths w'oru by the richer, they had done very wrong in 
utting 10 lakhs on the coarser clotns worn hy tho jaairer, and 
e api^aled to tho noble lord by a stroke of tho pen to remove 
that grievance, which would- have a very beneficial effect 
throughout India. lie believed the Secretary for India 
lomewbat questioned the statement that the coarser cloths 
-vere worn exclusively by the poorer clas-ses. He thought 
it stood to reason that the coarser and cheaper fabrics 
would be worn by the poorer classes, and that seemed to bo 
the view taken by all the authorities. That was the opinion 
of tho India Office when the right hon. gentleman the 
membor for Wolverhampton wa.s Secretary for India, and 
he did not know what further information had led 
the noble lord to an alteration of that opinion. It was 
the basis of the whole complaint that the coarser cloths were 
worn by the poorer people. Tho Bombiy Government, which 
he regarded as the highest authority in this matter, referred to 
the duty as a burden of taxation to be borne by the poorer 
classes, and that view was supported by the native gentlemen 
in the Viceroy’s Council. He thought it was a little fantastic 
to say that the poor people wore the more expensive and finer 
cloths. His contention was that this tax upon the poor was 
uncalled for and that it was very injorious, both to the ^ple 
it affected and in tho feeling it had produced throughout India. 
He had no wish that this should be a party motion at all, and 
he appealed for support to those hon. members on the other 
side who were acquamted with Indian matters. He regretted 
that his old friend Sit George Chesney was no longer in lus 
place to raise his voice against this tax, as ho did on a fonnef 
o'seasion, but there were other Anglo-Indian members BtUl 
sitting ia the House. There was his hon. friend the member 


for Bethnal Green, who was a direct representative of India, 
and the hon. member for Cardiff, and, if ho bad been present 
ho would have made his appeal to the hon. baronet the member 
for Manchester, who was for a long time Governor of Bombay, 
and also his hon. friend the member for Central Hackney, who 
hid had along experience in India. He felt confident that 
those hon. members would bo prepared to confirm what he said 
as to the strength of tho feeling on this matter throughout 
India. Every roproseniativo association had put iu its protest 
against what had boon done. Tho Chambers of Commerce were 
at one with the As.^ooiation of Millowners. It was a very 
romarkablo thing that the Chamber of Commerce of Bombay 
should have taken this view so strongly, because it consisted 
etitirely of gentlemen engaged in the import trade of cotton 
goods, and they pointed out that only two members of tho body 
iiad any intorest whatever in the Bombay mills. Public meet- 
ings had been held in different parts of India, and in every 
(!a8o the strongest possible protest bad boon sent in. He did 
not know what was tho real fooling of the Government of India 
in this matter. They seemed to have changed a good deal from 
thoir original position, and lie would like to ask the noble lord if 
ho would explain how that conversion came about. Ho Imd road 
the Blue-book with very great care, and there was a curious 
hiatus between the important dispatch sent hy the noble lord 
on the 5th of September last and the telegram from the 
Government of India of tho Kith of January, from which it 
appeared that the Government of India had found salvation 
from the Secretary of State’s point of view. He should like 
to know if they could bo favoured with the correspondence 
which took place between those dates. Ho thought ho 
might also safely appeal to the Lancashire members. He 
wished to make no attack whatever upon thorn for pressing 
their case as strongly as they could, but ho would appeal to 
them to be satisfied with what they had got in this matter. 
They had received a very groat concession in tho remission of 
IJ per cent, upon the import trade, and he would appeal to 
them not to oppose the proposal to remit the excise and import 
duties on the coarser counts. They now paid the same import 
as excise, and they had this advantage with regard to the 
double payment of taxation of stores. He really did not see 
why they should in any way oppose the removal on the import 
duties on the coarser fabrics. They had, too, at present a 
monopoly in drills, which were not made in India at all. 
Therefore this concession would acl.ually be a benefit to them 
HO far as drills were concerned. They had also pointed out 
that they wore anxious to manufacture more of the coaresr 
materials. If they were successful iu doing so, it would also 
Ijeneftt them if tho duty was taken off. If the Lancashire mem- 
bers were agitating so strongly for tho removal of these duties 
altog»*ther, surely it was illogieal for them to object to a portion 
of the duties being removed. He also wished to appeal to the 
Hcutimont that was so forcibly put by tho First l^ord of the 
Admiralty when Ire pointed out how very uufortuuato it would 
he if India and Lannashiro should e,omo into collision upon this 
matter. He did not wish to dilate upon tho question of boy- 
<5otting or of any hostile measures that might be takeu in 
India, but it was a matter, ho thought, that Lancashire should 
consider carefully. When they remembered that Japan, China, 
and America were running this country vory hard iu the 
matter of finer fabrics, it would bo very unfortunate if thoir 
cuHto.ners in India wero to take their custom to those countries 
instead of to the Lancashire mills. Ho did not think this 
would be any sacrifiio at all ; but even if it wore, it would be 
worth making iu order to remove the feeling of indignation 
and to draw more closely the bonds between the people of this 
country and of India. Ho would appeil to tho whole House, 
and remind thorn of what the late Viceroy said upon this 
subject of the financial treatmint of India. Speaking in 
another plaoe, he said : “ Tuere was never a moment when it 
is more necessary to counteraot the growing impression that 
oUr finanoial policy in India is dictated by selfish oousidera- 
tions.” This was a matter in which the people of India were 
exceedingly interested, and they would watch eagerly what 
the decision of that House woul 1 bo. He trusted that aecision 
would be in accordance with right and justice and humanity. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Sir JoEir Lenq, in seconding the Motion, said he could 
not claim to have spout the greater part of his life id 
India like his hon. friend the member for Banffshire, but he 
was very much struck with the words used bv the late Secre- 
tary of State (Sir H. Fowler) on a memorable occasion when 
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his right hon. friend said that every member in this House 
was a member for India, and remembering those words he 
took oooasion to spend the greater part of last winter on a visit 
to that great dependency. No one could do so without being 
deeply impressed with sympathy for the teeming millions of 
the^ peaoeml, patient, industrial classes of India, and with a 
desire to do whatever was possible in a Parliamentary capacity 
to promote their welfare, lie must admit that in moving 
through India he was not a little struck with the strong 
Conservative -he might say Imperialist — iontiments of our 
countrymen in India ameug the marcautile and manufacturing 
idasses, and oven the offi'oal rdissos. But ho found that their 
Conservative and Imperialistic, views had boon not a little 
shaken by the attitude taken by a number of leading politicians 
in this country when in Opposition, and subse(iUHntly when 
they acceded to power, with regard to this (piestion of the 
cotton duties. Wherever he wont he heard nothing but ad- 
miration expressed for the firm attitude taken by the late 
Secretary for India, and on the other hand he hoard nothing 
but resentment and strong disapprobation with regard to the 
course taken by a number of other politicians in —what was 
considered in India — the placing of local and provincial before 
Imperial considerations. Three things, he thought, must have 
struck everyone who had had time to look through the Blue- 
book which they retseived on Saturday morning. Those who 
had road the speeches of the able Finance Minister, Sir James 
Westland, in introducing this measure before the Council, 
must have felt that with him it was forced work, at all 
events, that ho had very scanty respect for either the 
statements or the method of procedure adopted by tho.so 
who took a loading part in the recent Lancashire agitation. 
Another impre.ssion which would be produced was that not 
only the non-official but that some of the most distinguished 
official members of the Indian Council were strongly opposed 
to the uusottlemont of what they considered had boon 
wisclv settled in the time of the late Secretary of Shite. In 
the third place, they would find that it excited not only the 
Opposition but the strong denunciation of thoraoreentilc clas-ses, 
and the public goucrully throughout our great Indian De- 
pendency. There woiihl btj found in those papers hdegram 
after telegram, message after message, resolution after resolu- 
tion, representation afU^r representation, from loading Chambers 
of Oomrnorco in India supporting the views put forward by the 
Chamber of Commenjc in Ilombay, and it should be diHtiii(5tly 
remeiJibercd that the members of those Chambers of Commerce, 
more particularly in Calcutta, wore not identified with, nor 
interested in, the Indian cotton manufacturers in Bomb ly or 
other districts of India. They based their objections on solid 
and incontrovertible principles, and put forward statements of 
fact which, he thought, hi every unprojudicwl mind must bo 
irresistible. In passing, he might observe that no stronger or 
more powerful stak'ineut was probably ever written on an 
Indian subject than that put forward by the Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce on these duties. During his vi-sit to India he 
had many opportunities of mooting with commercial gcntlomon, 
and he found that they were very strongly impressed with the 
view that those changes were not dictated by (sonsiderations for 
the interests of the people of India, hut from polithjal con- 
siderations in the home country. He would Ixi glad if hon. 
members would turn to the very able speech of the Hon. Patrick 
Playfair. That gentleman was not a cotton manufacturer or 
cotton merchant, but was a most enlightened merchant in 
Calcutta, and on this and on other questions put forward most 
statesmanlike views. His contention was that if there was a 
surplus to he disposed of it would bc> better in the interests of 
the Manchester and Lancashire manufacturers that that surplus 
should be devoted to the construction of railways and the 
opening up of India for the distribution of the Manchester and 
Lincashire goods, rather than to be frittered away in the 
manner in which the Home Governmont had selected. Not 
only did the Hon. Mr. Pia^air speak strongly on the matter, 
but three of the representatives of the native &ee provinces — the 
Hon. Sihib Balwant Bio, representing the Central Provinces ; 
the Hon. Ananda Gharlu, representing the Madras Presidency ; 
and the Hon. Mr. Stevens, all spoke equally strongly. He 
would nob weary the House by many quotations, but he might 
be permitted for a minute or two to select a passage from one of 
these speeohes, namely, the Hen. Aqanda Charlu. That gentle- 
man said : I am deeply grieved to find— 1 say this far more 
in sorrow than in anger— that our Finanoe Minister and the 
Govemmeiit of whioh he is the adviser hare alio wed themielree 


to be overpowered by the unreasoning outcry of Lanoasbire, 
and to be tempted and drawn out of their safe and incon- 
trovertible stronghold. I beseeoh the responsible ministers 
who have the power, if they possess the will, to see that our 
interests are not ruthlessly jeopardised. To my Anglo-Indian 
colleague.s— my non- official colleagues in particular— I have a 
word of earnest prayer. I know that most of their (»lasH 
believe in a Conservative ministry, and that they are demon- 
strably partial to it. I know also that many Conservative 
members who constitute the bulwark of that ministry have 
entered Parliament pledged to look after the interests of 
Lauca.shire in India. 1 mean no offence when I therefore say, 
what I cannot help feeling, that my Anglo-Indian colleagues 
would bti in the last degree reluctant to impair the bulwark. 
But 1 shall bog of thorn to bear in mind that while India is 
safeguarded against foreign inroads by the sti'ong arm of the 
British power, she is d<*fonceloNs in matters whore the Fnglish 
and the Indian interests cjlash, and whore (as a Tamil saying 
puts it) tho very fence bogins to feed on the crop. In all vital 
matters relating ta India, England holds the whip- hand and 
men, sent out to us to watch those interests on the spot, are 
placiod directly unden* that whip-hand. It requires preter- 
natural strength of conviction and fortitude to withstand the 
flourish of the lash wiidded by that whip-hand when the 
English and Indian interests stand mutually opposed. I am 
painfully conscious that I have spoken with considerable 
warmth, hut f could not carry a smile on my lips or play the 
role of a soft-tougaed courtier when I am face to face with 
a gross injury, which is in store for the masses.” Not only 
do these representatives of the Native provinces speak, 
but the Lieutenant - Governor of Bengal, Sir Alexander 
M‘Kenzio, also strongly protested. Sir A. M‘Kenzio said that : 

Sir James Westland has not dealt with what to my mind is 
one of the principal objeistions te the measure, that is the pro- 
tei'-tion and favouritism shown to one special item of our import 
tariff' while there are undoubtedly many other items in that 
tariff whi(}h have equal claims to consideration. As a Free 
Trader myself, I shall rejoice to see the day when wo revert to 
Free Trade altogether, hut as long as our finances require us to 
realise duties of this kind I c-an see no particular reason why- 
cotton should be more favoured tliau woollen or other goods in 
the tariff.” These were the remarks of an able and trusted 
servant of the Crown, and he referred te them particularly be- 
cause during his visits to India bo had seen that other indus- 
tries there, in {mnNC(|uenco of tho cheapness of labour and 
their having tho raw material at their doors, were seriously 
affoc.ting soraoVf our homo industries. There was tho paper- 
making industi-y. The time was when almost every pound of 
paper used in India was exported from this country. Now 
there are several large and flourishing paper mills in India which 
had obtained almost tho whole of the (xovemment contracts, and 
were supplying tho commercial classes with tho whole of their 
pajicr. The consequences of this was that there had been a 
very largo and serious reduction in tho exports of paper from 
this country to India, and that was one of tho causes why the 
pajior industry in this country was now seriously depressed. 
Then there was another industry with which he was personally 
acquainted. It was that in which his own constituents were 
directly engaged. It had been for a number of years a very 
large and jirosperous industry. 

Mr. SrKAKKH : Order, order ! Tho hon. member must con- 
fi.ue himself to the question of the Cotton Duties. 

Sir JoH-v Lkno bowed at once to the ruling of the Speaker. 
Ho went on to say that it might not be out of order for him to 
allude to a question which ho put some time ago to the 
Secretary for India, and in whioh he referred to one serious 
inequality iu the competition between English and Indian 
industries. It was an industry where they were allowed in 
India by the Factory Act to work Saturday and Simday, night 
and day, all tho year round. He appealed to the Secretary for 
India to use his inff nonce iu order that something like the Satur- 
day and Sunday bank holidays which we had in this country 
might bo established in that Indian industry ; but the noble Lora 
relied simply on the legality of the Act, and gave no promise 
that he would interfere in the matter. The only other brief 
extract he would take from the Blue-book was a telegram whioh 
summed up very much the whole of the ease. It was a telegram 
from the Hon. P. M. Mehta, President of the Bombay Presi- 
dency Assooiation, to the l^oretary of the Gkivemment of 
India, and was as follows : I am instruct by the Oounoil 
of thf Bombay Pmidenoy AMooUtiOB to tdograpn to you tho 
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fullowiuji'’ resolution passt'jl to-flay • ‘ That the pen<ling‘ pro- 
posal with regunl to Ootton Duties before the Councii is 
calculated to cause serious discontent among people, iiiaamucb 
as, coming on top of various recent measures, it leads people 
to firm conviction that their interests are being constantly 
sacrificed to those of a section of the British community ; that 
it is a measure of grave political and economic, impolicy to put 
an excise on coarse cloths worn by the poorest classes, especially 
when it is <lone after remitting a portion of duty paid by the 
richer classes on finer cloths, and that avowedly for no existing 
substantial leason, but, as admitted by the Finance Minister, 
solely for the purpose of enabling Lancashire to make (*xpt‘ri- 
ment ; that intense and real excitement and indignation prevail 
among all classes of jH^oplo at proposed legislation ; and the 
Council venture to urge that such jiolicy cannot fail to be 
extremely detrimental to the best interests of the Empire/ ” 
Large public meetings, with tliuusands attending them, had 
been held in all the great centres of popiilalion in India to 
protest against this alteration of the Cotton Duties. He felt 
interested in this question, because ho was satisfied that the 
Lancashire agitation was based on a delusion, and was promoted 
by the cry that a great reduction of exports to India took place 
in the earlier months of 1805. Five months were a very limited 
period in the course of trade, and prominence was not giviui to 
the fact that in the year 1804 great speculation, great over- 
trading, and HU excessive export of those cotton goods 
took place. The excess of exjxirts to India in 1804 (wer the 
average of preceding years was not less than 857,000,000 
yards, and in the first nine months of 1895 the ndmdion only 
amounted to 184,000,000, leaving an excess of ‘288,000,000 
yards. He would like to bring another very striking fact 
before the House with regard to alleged Indian competition. 
Besides what the Bombay manufacturers sold for their own 
home market in India, they exported in 1893-4 aVmt 54,000,000 
ards of pieee goods. That seemed a pretty large quantity, 
lit there was imported from this country in the same period 
no less than 2,80l),000,000 yards, chiefly from Lancashire. So 
that the Indian exports, which it was contended were to 
damage and ruin the Lancashire trade, amounted to only onc- 
fortieth of what they imp^irted from Lancashire. Ho would 
detain the House no further than to read a communication 
which he had received that moniing from a gentleman who 
had spent more than a quarter of a century in India, and who 
was very intimately acquainted with both its financial and 
oommercial interest. That gimtlemau wrote : “ It is very 
unfortunafe that the British Parliament has ever felt called 
upon.tc dictate to the Government of India thb way in which 
its revenue shall or shall not be raised. The people of India 
who pay the taxes have the first claim to decide how the taxes 
shall bo levied, and what those tuxes shall be. The British 
Parliament has been until very recently regarded by the people 
of India as their last rcs(»rt in search of equity and justice. It 
has been looked up to as the palladium of their rights. Magis- 
trates might go wrong— men are but human — those charged 
with the government of the country might bo led astray — such 
things do occur, and it was felt that the pulse of the British 
Parliament boat strong to lielp the oppressed, to do justice 
in scorn of conseciucnce, and that self-interest and greed 
for gain might bo searchc*d for vainly within its walls.” 
It musr be borne in mind that, notwithstaiiding its many 
millions, the average ineome of the people of India is ex- 
tremely small. Therefore, if a tax is to touch those millions, 
it must be on articles of daily use by them. There is an 
extremely lieavy tax on salt, and a duty of 3^ per e^nt. on all 
cotton piece goods, whether imported into or manufactured in 
India by power-looms. Goveniraent by mandate, which is 
the name now given to the interference of the Secretary of State, 
is not calculated to cement the dependencies to the mother country, 
and it has certainly not tended to increase the loyalty of Her 
Majesty’s Indian subjects, than whom it would be difficult to 
find a more peaceable, law-abiding, and orderly people. 

Mr. Philip Stanhopk : Will the hon. member give the name 
of his correspondent ? 

Sir John Leno shook his head. 

Loan G. IIamii/ton said he did not question the right of the 
hon. baronet to make use of the forms of the House to call 
attention to this matter, but thought it was imfortunate he 
had done so. It was, in his opinion, one of the most difficidt 
and, perhaps, one of the most dangerous ^estions that Parlia- 
ment could be called upon to deal vrith. The hon. baronet had 
alluded to the political danger of a ooUislon between the public 


opinion of this (xnmtry and of India. So far as he knew, 
Lancashire had never objected to the Indian Government 
having complete control over its taxation. What Lancashire 
contended for was the principle of perfect equality of treat- 
ment, and that, if India was to remain a part of the Empire, 
perfect equality of treatment was what Englishmen had a 
right to demand. So long as taxation was imposed on that 
principle, the political danger would disappear ; but the 
moment it was attempted to differentiate between the indnstiy 
of one country and the other, both were brought into collision . 
So long as the principle of perfect equality was established 
there was no fear of any wide difference of opinion between 
those who live in these islands and those who live in India . 
His predecessor in office, in giving his assent to the tariff of 
taxes of 181)4, deemed that ho had established that perfect 
equality of treatment, and declared, in most unmistakable 
terms, that, if it could bo shown that these duties were in any 
way unequal in their application or protective in their charac,t.cr. 
ho was bt)und to consider any such representation with the 
view and desire of eliminating from the duties any vestige of 
rotection. (Hear, hear.) That was the attitude the right 
on. gentleman look np and ho was bound to say that he had 
endeavoured honourably to fulfil his pledges. (Hear, hear.) Thu 
previous duty whi(!h was in force was a 5 per cent, customs 
duty upon all cloth goods and yarns imported into India, hut 
the duty, supposed to be equivalent to the c.iistoms duties raised 
by the Excise, was 5 per cent., not on the finished value of 
the cloth, but on the initial value of the yarn before it was 
woven into cloth, and all yarn below 20 counts was exempted 
from taxation ; consequently it was demonstrably clear that 
all English goods which went to India under 20 counts paid a 
5 per <^ent. duty from which similar goods made in India were 
exempt. Ho did not say that the difference was very sub- 
stantial, but theoretically there was a case of protection. Any- 
one who lookjA at the able statement drawn up on behalf of 
Lancashire would seo that the ease was unanswerable— namely, 
that the duties as imposed aid not c,omply with the sole con- 
dition which accompanied their imposition. In these cireum- 
stanees the attention of the Indian Government was called to 
the fact, and they were asked to reconsider the tariff with a 
view to bring it into hannony with the rarliaracntary condition 
on which alone it was sanctioned. The hon. gentleman had 
referred to the hiatus wliich oc-ourred between his letter of the 
5th of September and the telegram of the Indian Government 
of tlie 10th of January, and wanted to know what was done 
in the interval. The Government of India were acting, as 
far as they could, on the instructions contained in his letter, 
and were endeavouring to ascertain how they could possibly 
amend the tariff so as to bring it into conformity with the 
distinct pledge given to Parliament; and they were forced, 
after exhausting every conceivable method, to come to tho 
comdusion that the only possible way 1o maintain these cotton 
duties in accordance with that pledge was to adopt the system 
which the hon. baronet now condemned. The hon. member 
said that he did not ask for very much. The hon. gentleman 
only asked that a line should be drawn across ootton goods, 
and that the Government should say that, inasmuch as there 
was but little competition between England and India in the 
lower counts, all those counts should be free, and that taxation 
should bo imposed on cloth above a certain standard. Tho 
first reason why they should not adopt that course was that 
it was not in the interests of the poor consumer that they 
should do BO, and the second was that this tariff which they 
had sent out was, in his judgment, calculated to impose a 
greater burden upon the poor consumer than the tariff which it 
succeeded. Tho hon. gentleman seemed to think that all 
economical and industrial forces were stationary, and that if 
they drew a hard-and-fast line and put a tax upon one side, 
that tax would leave things much as they were before. But 
all these forties were moving, and if they introduced merely a 
comparatively slight change they would cause a disturbance 
out of all proportion to the change. If they drew a hard-and- 
fast line, as had been proved over and over again, over a great 
mass of commodities, and said that all above a certain quality 
should be taxed, that would cause a rise in the price of all 
commodities to which that taxation applied. But they could 
not exempt those on the other side of the line from rising in 
price also. (Hear, hear.) They rose in sympathy. The 
primary object of these duties was that the Qovomment should 
obtain as much as possible of the enhanced price, but the 
whole of the enhonoM price of the yam and cloths below 20’8, 
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which would be paid bj Uio coriHuinor under the proposal of 
thehon. baronet, woiill j^o into the pockets of the produc.crs. 
(Hear, hear.) The hun. oarotiet was unconsciously advocating', 
not the interests of the pjor cjusutner, but of the Bo<nbay 
producer. Economically his proposal was altogether unsound. 
As long as there was a duty on yarns, it was possible to dis • 
tinguish between the qualities of the yarns. Many of his hon. 
friends had been connected all their lives with the cotton 
trade, but he did not believe that one of them would say that 
when yarns wore woven into cloth they could as accurately 
discriminate between what was above and what was below a 
certain line. The moment thciy attempted to draw suih a 
lino they would land themselves in endless difficulties. If 
they put a tax upon any particular article, it was essential 
that they should put a tax upon any substitute for it. 
The experiment was tried in India in IS7<S, and it had 
absolutely broken down. An exemption was made on 
certain classes of cotton goods, and the result was so extra- 
ordinary that ho almost hesitated to quote the figures. He, 
however, had tested their accuracy. Before the slight altera- 
tion was made the free goods imported from FiUgl.tud amounted 
to 1), 000, 000 yards, the amount of duty-paid goods being 
3o8 million yards. In the first six raontas of the next year 
the duty-paid goods fell to 323 million yards, and the duty- 
free goods rose to 90 million yards ; while in the suhsequent 
year the duty-paid goods fell to 104 million yards, and the 
duty-free goods rose to 3(j J million yards. Sir James VV^est- 
land, in his statement contained in the Blue-book, said that he 
had received a letter from one of the import merchants of 
Calcutta, in which the writer said: “As regards, however, 
practically the whole of what is technically called ‘ grey 
cloth,’ of which the bulk of the Lancashire imparts cjiisists, 
they are used by the same <‘lass of consumers as take the 
production of the Indian mills, and if they can, owing to 
their passing free of duty, obtain the latter on more favourable 
terms than the former, then unquestionably the tendency will 
be towards a decrease in the demand for those least favour<ibly 
situated.” Further on Sir James Westland said: “Another 
document which I only received last night comes from 
Manchester. It says, after referring to the argument which 
the Manchester merchants put forward, in which they asscrUMl 
that the relief of goods under 20 ’m, was sure to react in tho 
form of restricting the demand for goods over 2()’8. On 
Tuesday 1 had a very remarkable confirmation of my opinion 
in the shape of two pieces niaiiufactured by one of the Petit 
group of mills at Bombay from id’s yarns, which have totally 
supplanted an English-made cloth, tho yarns being 2S’h in the 
twist (tho * rood ’ threads) and 32 ’h in the weft (tho ‘ pick ’ 
threads). The remarkable feature of this case is the wide 
difference in tho yarns and tho ‘ reed ’ and ‘ pick ’ of the 
substituted and supplanted cloths. 'I’liat 20’8 should he sub- 
stituted for 22’s or 2 Fm and 12 or 13 threads per i^uarter inch 
for 11 or 1.5 we wore quite prepared for, but that siihsUtution 
should have at once gone so far we did not expect.” These 
are two pieces of further evidence received since tho Bill was 
iiitreducod, and confirm the view tho G-overnmeut of India has 
taken in this matter, and on which it has based its policy, 
that there is no permanent solution of tho difficulty in any 
system which will leave a dividing lino at any point, 
and tax the cloth which is above that lino, and exempt 
from the tax tho cloth which is below it. The moment 
differential treatment was attempted difficulties arose. The 
one thing which trade was afraid cf, and which paralysed it, 
was a fear of legislation whicl^ would alter existing terms of 
competition. So long as taxation was to bo on perfectly 
equitable terms, whether tho tax was raised or whether it was 
lowered did not very much matter to the competitors, beiiause 
both could compote on perfectly equal terms. But the moment 
they differentiated by legislation tho result was to bring tho 
two competing industries directly into conflict with each other. 
That bad been one of the troubles in the past, and, warned by 
the past, the Government had, after looking into this question 
from the Imperial and broadest point of view, felt that they 
must not have recourse to legislation which would bring two 
great industrial communities, not only into trade competition, 
but into political competition with one another. (Hear, hear.) 
Then the hon. baronet said that he brought forward this 
motion in tho interests of the poor, but, if they looked for the 
source of such proposals, they could often be traced to the 
Bombay millowners. He, for one, had not the least objection 
to the ease of the Bombay millowners, or any other miUowners, 


being properly represented before that House, and they were 
entitled to perfo-c justice and equality of treatment; but it 
should not bo said that their case was put forward in the 
interests of commerce. Had the hon. baronet ever attempted 
to find out what proportions of cloth the power looms m India 
supplied to the population 'i If not ho would be surprised to 
hear how small the proportion was. Ho had some figures 
showing the proportions of yarn consumed by the power looms 
and by tho hand looms, which ho would lay before the House. 
The power b oms, it was estimated, consumed 78 million 
pounds of yarn, and the hand looms consumed 311 million 
liouuds of yarn. It was further cstimatt^d that the imports 
from Lancashire amounted to no less than 308 million pounds 
of yarn ; and, therefore, out of upwards of 0.50 million pounds 
of yarn woven into <‘loth, tho jiowor looms of India only 
absorbed 78 millions, or, in other words, they scarcely supplied 
10 per cent, of tho cloth which was consumed in India. It 
was quite a mistake to assume, as the hoii. baronet did, that 
tho coarser cloths wore worn by the poor, who, whether for 
reasons of co.st or of grtsitor durability, bought tho cloths 
imported from England. The tariff which had been introduced 
reducotl the burdcu of taxation upon tho consumer, the tux 
upon imported goods having lieeii reduced by 3^ per coat. He 
liad not a reliable statement of what proportion of imported 
cloth was consumed by tbe poor of India, but ho was porioctly 
certain that more tbati lialf of it was bought by them. The 
enormous mass of yaru utilised by hand looms was free from 
taxation, and consequently the products were cheaper than 
they had been. (Hear, hear.) He thought ho had shown 
that tho proposal of the hon. baronet was one to which tho 
House could not assent, lie owned that ho felt great satis- 
faction at having boon able to bring about an arrangement 
that put an end to the agit.itioii whioti previously existed, and 
he believed that arrangeinoiit was a perfectly fair one. The 
hon. gentleman who spexe second told them that a groat many 
people in India objectoil to it, but ho did not toll them what 
their arguments were. 1 1 was tho misfortune of these trade 
disputes that tho natural sympaLhics of those residing in the 
localities where tho industries were situated were always in 
favour of that indust.ry. It was a matter of sentiment 
rather than of argiiinoiit, aud that had in tho past 
constituted the main danger of this question. So 
far a.s he knew this agit.atiou had absolutely quieted 
down. It was seen now that they had made a just and fair 
settlement, aud tho proposal of tho hon. baronet, though a 
.small one in itself, would in reality knock away tho keystone 
of tho system wl|>ch had suporsodod that which was previously 
ill force. Eor those rc.isons he hoped that the House would 
not only reject the propos.il which the hon. baronet had made 
but, inasmuch as be h.id brought forward no arguments in 
support of it, that they would not consider it necessary to 
continue tho debate at .luy length. In supporting the Govern- 
ment the House would ciulor.se tho view that tney had con- 
trived to bring about au equitable and judicial solution of as 
contentious a matter as (iould bo brought before any Govern- 
ment. (Cheers.) 

Sir II. Fowlkr said tho three speeches which hod boon 
delivered had severally illustrated the extreme inconvenience of 
tho mode in wnich this question had been brought before the 
House. There had been no notice upon the paper, aud there had 
boon no intimation except a rumour in the Press that possibly 
this question might be lorjvarded within forty-eight hoars. 

Sir W. W’ifiUDifuuaa.v said that lie had sent an mtimdtion to 
tho loader of tli« Opposition. 

Sir H. Fowler said the right hon. gontleinan only received 
that intimation that moniing, and ho did not conceive that to 
be an iutimaiion to the House, which was entitled to have full 
notice. This question, tlio gravity of which it was impossible to 
exaggerate, had been brought before them in a manner which 
he tnought projudicod it, and which would tend to produce au 
unfortunate ufiect in India. Ho should bo prepared, at the 
proper time aud under proper circumstances, to defend his own 
action and also to criticise what had been done since ho held 
office; but hon. members had not had this Blue-book in their 
liiiuds many hours, aud for his own part he candidly confessed 
that he had not had lime to carefully read it. He knew nothing 
of the correspondence which had passed between the noble loi^ 
opposite and the Governmout of India; be was only aware that 
certain proposals had been adopted which really oarried out in 
their rnim characDor his own original proposal. Tho old con- 
troversy hai Deen raised between Lancashire and India, and 
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the question as to the limit of the amount of the excise duty 
which had been levied by the Government had also been raised. 

wished to point out to the House that these were grave 
questions whi^h ought to be discussed in a regular manner, so 
that the House could arrive at a decision which would carry 
some weight with it. They were asked to vote upon the 
question “That this Elouse do now adjourn,” but could any- 
body utidertiik i to explain to tho people of India what that 
meant? PriWJtically it was a vote of censure upon the Govern- 
m-'nt for the action they had taken, and which had received 
the approval of the Tjigislative Council of India. It was 
suggested thit tho noble lord should withhold his assent from 
this Bill, which, no doubt, originally eiiiauatcd to a great 
extent from himself, or had his full approval. He had no 
doubt the noble lord had followed what Lord Silisbiiry laid 
down in his celebrated despatch as to the relative positions of 
the Legislative Council and the Secretary of State, and the 
great mischief which would accrue to the public interests, and 
especially to commercial interests, if there was any collision 
between those two powers. No doubt the Legislative Council 
fully understood what the n iblo lord was going to do. They 
could not suppose that the noble lord was going to upset the 
work of his own hands, or that tho Legislative Council was 
going to repeal what it has just passed. If the noble lord 
were to adopt the suggestion that ne should arbitrarily annul 
wh it he Viad presnraibly assented to only within tho last three 
months, that would bo a course deserving of the censure of tho 
House, and would be without precedent and incapable of 
defence. (Hear, hoar.) He deprecated this premature, im- 
mature, and inconclusive debate. He was, ho believed, as 
strong a party fighting man as any man on that 8i<le of tho 
House, but he never would consent to throw India into the 
vortex of our party politics. At this moment, when they had 
a fight with the Govoniraent on a question hi regird to whic.h 
strong party feeling was aroused, and when they wore on the 
evo of another party political fight of perhaps greatar magni- 
tude, there was no pressing necessity to throw this question 
into the cauldron of political strife, and if it were done it would, 
he believed, produce a very unfortunato effect. He hoped his 
lion, friend would not go to a division, but if he did tho result 
would he that the House, without any opportunity of fairly 
and fully discussing tho pipers, would cofiinait itself to an 
approval of the action of the Sec.retary of State. The hon. 
baronet said that tho action of the noble lord was very much 
disapproved in India ; ho knew nothing at all about that, but 
if that were so how important it was that their d(Hn.sion up«)u 
this quo.stion should not be arrived at in a h/.rry. The dis- 
cussion of this question ought not to have a party aspect. He 
should decline to defend his own action or censure that of the 
party opposite. He hoped they should not have a revival of 
tlie controversy between Manchester and India until they had 
an opportanity first of seeing and reading what Ji incashire 
wants, and what was the reply of the Chambers of Comraerco 
and especially of India as to the case put forward by M in ;hoster. 
Lancashire members had a right bi bo heard. R fference ha«l 
b^en made to the admirable speech of the Finance Minister 
of India, and by chance he had come upon this passage : - - 
* ‘ I have heard it argued, and it has boon argued to-day, that 
they are in some respects precisely the classes who ought to 
contribute to present necessities; inasmuch us the same full 
in the rupee which has rendered it necessary for us to enlarge 
our revenue has been to them a source of advantage. To them 
it means higher prices for their agricultural produce, and more 
active trade in carrying it away to the markets. Those who 
argue about oppressiveness of taxation and the inability of 
these cla.sse8 to meet tho demand, altogether forgot, it seems to 
me, the figures with which they are dealing. The whole tax 
which we intend to obtain by Cotton Duties is put down at 105 
lakhs of rupees ; tho number of people who pay it — for nearly 
ever^ soul in India wears cotton cloths— is something like 287 
mUUons : and the result of these two figures is to show that 
the average contribution of each person in the tax is about 
seven pies, a little over half an anna. It is a tax which by 
the nature of its application is to some extent gradnated accord- 
ing to the means of the payer, and we may safelv say that the 
vast mass of the population to which I have referred will not 
be called on to pay on the average more than half an anna, 
and that the poorest classes— those who cannot afford^ to 
indulge in even such minor luxuries as a good dhuti — wUl not 
have to pay, even if they used taxed oloth, more than a quarter 
mooh, or, say, one pie and a half. To talk of this as 


oppressive taxation is a misuse of words.” (Hear, hear.) He 
was sorry to have interposed in that debate, but he thought it 
due to the House to make these few remarks. (Hear, hear.) 
Tho changes made by the noble lord were of great gravity and 
they could not be properly discussed on a motion for the 
adjournmont. (Hear, hoar.) 

Mr. GaottOB Whitelby agreed as to the great inemvenienoe 
that must ensue if this subject was to be sprung upon tho 
House in this manner. The Motion appeared to bo based 
upon the argument that tho consequence of the alteration of 
the duties would be an increase of taxation upon the poor of 
India. He should like to know at what porcontago tho hon. 
baronet fixed tho poor of India ? He did not think he should 
be over-slating tho facts if ho were to put it at 80 per cent, or 
90 per cent , and yet the noble lord had pointed out that the 
amount of duty-free goods consumed in India previous to the 
alteration of the duties was only one-teutb of the total con- 
sumption. Unless tho hon B.ironot was prepared to argue 
that the poor classes of India wore not more than one-tonth of 
the whole population, the superstrufjturo he had raised was 
entirely di-tsipatod. (Hoar, hoar.) At present all the people 
of India were called upon to pay was per cent, additional 
taxition upon oue-tonth of their consumption, whereas they 
were relieved to the extent of U per cent, upon nine-tenths of 
their <*,oasuinptiou. The position of Laucashire was clear. 
They had pointed to the increasing and fierce competition 
taking place between India and Lanc.ashire. They had showed 
that, whilst they in Lancashire had a retrogressive and 
stagnant trade, in Ifidia there was a developing and progressive 
trade. They had stated that, while in L moishiro millions of 
spindles were .stopped, in Imliatho cotton factories were paying 
dividends of from 10 per cent, to 2d per cent., and that during 
the year subsequent to tho imposition of those duties the shares 
of the Bombay mills increased in value to the extent of 1,000,000 
tens of rupees. T.iking tho.se facts i rito consideration, it could not 
1)0 argued that India was suffering. It had been contended and 
proved that the duties were protective. Up to 20’8 counts they 
wore absolutaly protective. The hon. raornber gave an example 
of the way in which an interior article made in India was 
made to p.iss as of Lancasliire mauufac.ture, but said ho would 
not enlarge upon this matter, as it would be brought out if a 
debita rose upon the qfiestion. They had got what they 
(dairned aiid asked for. They had asked that their position 
should be rendered identical with that of the Indian manu- 
facturer, and that there should be an equalisation of duties. 
In granting them that, he thought tho noble lord had removed 
the bone of contention between Lancashire and India —(hoar, 
hoar) — and they now joined hands with the Indian manu- 
facturers in an attempt to got the whole of the duties abolished. 
The imposition of the duties in India had been referred to as 
costly and vexatious. It h id also been said that this was 
protection in favour of the hand-loom manufacturer against the 
power-loom manufacturer. A duty of per cent, was pro- 
tective, in tho mind of the hon. baronet, when it came between 
the power-loom manufacturer and the hand-loom manufacturer, 
but, according to his contention, and that of many hon. mem- 
bers on the same side of the House, a 5 per cent, duty was not 
protective when it was i nposed upon Lancashire goods against 
Indian goods. (Hear, hear.) Agitation and excitement had, 
no doubt, taken place in India, but he believed, from repre- 
sentations lie had had, that they had died down. They also 
took place in Lancashire when the people felt they were being 
treated in a distinctly unfair manner. (Hear, hear.) He 
believed the present arrangement was one agreeable to the 
manufacturers of both Lancashire and India. Whether the 
duties rose or fell was a matter of no importanoe to Lanoashire 
manufacturers so long as they were not placed at a disadvantage 
in competition with Indian manufacturers in the Indian 
markets, and they all paid alike. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Sta-nhopb suggested to the hon. baronet the propriety of 
withdrawing his motion, as he considered that the time of 
introducing it was not judioionsly selected. He agreed with 
the hon. member for Stockport as to the reasonable measnre of 
contentment resnlting from the action of the Government in 
altering the duties, but he still hoped to see them entirely 
remove, as altogether undesirabls. That question had best 
be discussed, however, when the flnanoial affairs of India 
were debated, and he hoped that that time would be early. 
The hon. barouet, the member for Duudee, a Uttle exercised in 
his mind by what had taken place in the Home last summar, 
took a trip to Bombay last wintoTi dined with a namber of 




^nUemen conneoted with the trade of Bombay, and came 
back impreaaed with the notion that the Lanoaahire people 
were most selfish. On that point he must have some better 
evidence than that supplied by the hon. baronet. 

Mr. Balpoxtb moved that the question be now put. 

Speakbb : Surely it will not be necessary to put such a 
motion after the speeches which have been made on both sides 
of the House. 

Mr. Louoh thought his hon. friend would act wisely if he 
withdrew his motion, but ho hoped the leader of the House 
would give them a promise that the Indian Budget should be 
brought on at a time when this subject could be adequately 
discussed. 

Mr. B^foub said that no one was more anxious than he that 
the Indian Budget should come on at a time when Indian 
matters could be adequately discussed, but he was not the 
obstacle to the progress of business. He felt that this was not 
a time when tnis subject could be properly discussed, and 
therefore ho hoped the House would dispose of the motion 
without a division. (Heai*, hear.) 

Sir W. Wedubebuen understood the right hon. gentleman 
would do his utmost to bring on the Indian Budget on an early 
day, and therefore asked leave Ui withdraw his motion. 

The motion was then, by leave, withdrawn. 

May VMh. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

INDIAN TROOPS FOR THE SUDAN. 

Mr. John Mobley asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
by whom the extraordinary expenses of the Indian contingent 
at Suakin wore to be borne. 

The Chancelloe or the Exohequeb : I stated the other day 
in reply to the right hon. gentleman the member for West Mon- 
mouthshire that these expenses would be a matter of arrange- 
ment between the Egyptian Government and Her Majesty’s 
Government, and I have nothing as yet to add to that state- 
ment. 

Subsequently, 

Sir 0. Dilke asked whether it was intended to take the motion 
on as to the employment of ihe Indian troops before the question 
WHS settled as to which country would pay the ordinary charge. 

Mr. Balfoub said that it wrn not necessary to settle which 
country would bear the cliurge l»eforo the House came to a 
conclusion in regard to the employment of the troops. 

Mr. J. Mobley said that t he resolution which was put on tlie 
paper last night by the Secretary for India differed in form from 
that adopted in 1885, inasmuch as the words ‘ * unless funds 
otherwise provided” hud been introduced. They (iould not 
discuss that question very w^oll until they understood what other 
provision besides that made by Parliament was left open. 

Mr. Balfoub : The right hoii. gentleman will please bear in 
mind that the object of the resolution and the protection it gives 
is to prevent Indian funds being touched for this purpose and 
that object is satisfactorily aecomplishod by the resolution, and 
the question of who has to bear the particular (iharge will not 
ho afiected by the discussion of the resolution. 

Sir G. Dilxe : Is it not the case tliat the question of the 
Indian funds is at issue. 

Mr. Balfoub : Yes, the Indian funds. 

Sir 0. Dilke : The queBtiob4Fhether Egypt or India is to pay 
the ordinary charge being loft upCU, the matter cannot be con- 
cluded by me debate. 

Mr, Balfoub : That is not left open. What is left open is 
whether Egypt or England is to pay. 

May 21 st, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

STAFF-CORPS OFFICERS. 

Sir Sbtmoub Kino asked the Secretary of State for India 


whether he would consider the advisability of extending tem- 
porary promotion to the ranks of lieutenant- colonel and major, 
which had recently been accorded to staff corps ofiBoers serving 
as commandants and seionds in command of Native regiments, 
to staff corps offtcerH serving in the military departments under 
the Goveinment of India, with a view to placing them on an 
equal footing as regards temporary promotion with their com- 
rades in regimental cmploymcnt. 

Lord Gkoeoe Hamilton : The position of officers serving in 
the military department under the Government of India is not 
anahtgous to that of the conimaudants and seconds in command 
of Native regiments, aiul I do not consider it necessary to 
extend to them the temporary promotion to the ranks of 
lieutenant-colonel and major recently granted to the latter 
class of officers. 

OFFICERS ON THE GENERAL LIST. 

Sir Seymoub Kino asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether, seeing that the Government had taken all the time of 
the House on Tuesday, 12th May, for which dsy a motion in 
regard to the giievanees of the officers of the general list had 
the first place, ho would consent to the appointment of a small 
select committee to enquire into the injustice of which these 
officers complain. 

Lord Geoboe Hamilton ; I understand my hon. friend’s 
question to relate only to the officers now on the general list, 
but in n»y opinion it would be quite impossible to confine any 
enquiry to tnese officers alone. It must necessarily be extended 
to all those who have already letired, accepting as final the 
repeated decisions of the Sicretary of State on this subject. 
Every officer’s case would have to be reconsidered. The case 
of the ofticers of the general list was discussed in this House in 
1888, and has been repeatedly considered by successive Secre- 
taries of State, who have always held that these officers had no 
claim whatever to the concession grunted in 1866 to the staff 
corps and to officers who formerly belonged to the East India 
Company’s army. Concurring as I do in this view, I am 
afraid that I cannot consent to the appointment of [a select 
committee to inquire into (he case. 

THE UNCOVENANTED SERVICES. 

Mr. Bahnes asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
he had sanctioned the orders contained in the resolution of the 
Government of India, dated 22nd June, 1895, under which in 
future only ha^ the service of certain Indian uncoveuanted 
officers before a certain dHte(lUh December, 1893) would be 
allowed to count towards furlough, though fi>nnerly all such 
service was counted : 

Whether he was aware that the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Conimons, and subsequt nt authoritative 
.stalementH, had encouraged these officers to expect conceNsiou.s 
instead of restriotions in regard to their furlough rules : 

And whether the currespondenco on the subject of the 
grievances of the Indian l"ncovGnanted Civil Services would 
be laid upon the Table of the House. 

Lord Geoeoe Hamilton . The orders to which the hon. mem- 
ber refers did not require tlie ^au(;tion of the Secretary of State, 
but were reported for iiifonnation. Having regard to the 
circumstances, I sec no reason for disapproving them. The 
new rules must be regarded as a whole, and no officer need 
come under these unless ho chooses to do so. The corres- 
pondence is voluminous and not quite complete ; but I shall 
offer no objection to a motion for a Return in continuation of 
No. 168 of 1892 as soon as the despatch now under considera- 
tion shall have reached the Government of India. 

BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

INDIAN TROOPS FOR THE SUDAN. 

Mr. Balfoub, in making a statement of the intentions of the 
Government for the business of the House after the Whitsun- 
tide recess, said that it was proposed to take the resolution 
with regard to the Indian troops for the Sudan on ’Thursday, 
June 4th. 
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lfnt}rmal farliaimnt. 

June 29th. 

HOUSE OF LOEDS. 

MUSSULMAN J.AW IN INDIA. 

Lord Stanley of Aldehley rose to ask whether the Seoro- 
tara of State for India was aware of the alarm prevailing 
among the Mussulman subjects of her Majesty in India, owing 
to a recent decision of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council in the case of Abdul Pai/ Mahomed Ishak and others 
temis Russomoy Dhar Cbowdry and others, the efFoot of which 
was to abrogate an important branch of the Mussulman law — 
namely, that relating to family vakfs, or the law relating to 
tho creation of benefactions for tlio endower’s family, with the 
reversion for the general poor; whether it was not the fact 
that the full enjoyment of their law and religious usages and 
institutions, so far as they did not oouflict with any statutory 
enactment, has been guaranteed to the Indian Mussulmans by 
her Majesty’s Proclamation. The law in question related to 
one of their most cherished institutions, upon which depended 
the prosperity of their principal families, which had rendered 
important services to the State in times of danger ; whether it 
was not the fact that numerous memorials hud been presented 
to the Indian Government against this judicial decision ; and 
whether they have not prayed for a declaratory Act declaring 
the validity of the law which hud been hold to be invalid ; and 
what steps tho Government propose to take to reiress the 
wrongs inflicted by this decision of the Privy Council. The 
noble lord said that ho regretted having to differ from the 
opinions of the noblo lord (Lord Hobhouse), and he regretted 
having been told by him that he thought this question of vakfs 
was dead, since it was as lively as ever, and the noble lord 
might have remembered that “ the '3vil that men do lives after 
them.” The notice on the ' Minutes had been prepared about 
iUst July, at which time memorials against the Privy Council 
judgment had been sent in to the Indian Government. This 
notice had been put on the Minutes in August and September 
last, so that there had been ample time for obtaining some of 
these memorials. ,fHe would, perhaps, bo told that no 
memorials had beett^ reoeivad at the India Office. This was 
most likely, if they had ltfot been asked for, and after the 
notice last September, they ought to have been asked fsr ; and 
the Indian Office ought to be ready vith an answer to tho 
question as to these memorials. The Mussulmans, however, 
were not the only peisons aggrieved by the attitude recently 
taken by the Indian Admiiistration, with regard to family 
set^emeuts. Tho Hindus also had reason to complain of a 
decision in what was called tho Tazore case. He had alwavs 
felt the highest respect for the Judicial Committee of the 


Pr^y Council, and he voted against bis inclination and against 
a Resolution moved in 1872 by the late Earl Stanhope, and 
rapported by the noble Marquess now at the head (f the 
Government, on tho occasion of the appointment of the late 
Sir Robert Collier to a seat on that Bench, because of the high 
opinion that was entertained at the time of the judicial 
capacity of that learned gentleman. He did not remember 
ever haying read or heard of anything to diminish the judicial 
reputation of Sir Robert Collier during all the time that ho sat 
in the Privy Council. During that debate in 1872 the noble 
marquess (the Prime Minister) had blamed the parsimony of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government, wliich had given too low a halarr 
for the Privy Council Judgships, and if tho salaries then ^ed 
were still insufficient, ho hoped her Majesty’s Government 
would make them such as to secure a first-rate man for the 
next appointment to tho Judicial Committee. He could not 
help thinking that tho decision of the Privy Council, to which 
he was^ now calling attention, was likely to jeopardise the 
reputation of tho Judicial Committee. Some decisions might 
err from the judges not being sufficiently informed on the tub- 
ject before tliein. but in this case the uccibion quoted several 
very good authomies, but only for the purpose of disregarding 
them. Syed Amir Aly was an authority before he became a 
High Court judge at Calcutta. The judgment quoted fiom 
him frequently, and its reasons for differing with him were, to 
say the least, extraordinary. The judgment said: “The 
opinion of that learned Muhammadan lawyer is founded, aa 
their lordships understand it, upon texts of an abstract 
character, and upon precedents very imperfectly staled. For 
instance, he quotes a precept of the Prophet Muhammod him- 
self, to the effect that ‘A pious ofltering to one’s family to pro- 
vide against their getting into want is more pious than giving 
alms to beggars.’ ” Further on the judgment said : “These 
precepts may be excellent in their proper application. They 
may, for ought their lordships know, have had their effect in 
moulding the law and practice of vakf as the learned judge 
says they have.” This last sentence ought to have run as 
follows : “ These precepts, us their lordships very well knew> 
had moulded the law and practice of vakf.’^ This point, as to 
which tho Court professed ignorance, was proved by language. 
The judgment used the word “Muhammadan” instead of 
“Mussulman” as to communities. He did not complain of 
this, since it was an ordinary English phrase; but, as a 
matter of fact, the adjective “Muhammadan” was never 
used in any Mubsulman country or language except with, 
reference to and to describe the law founded by the Prophet^ 
which was named “Sheriat i Muhammadiyeh,^’ so that Mu- 
hammadan law was correct, and' a Muhammadan community 
an incorrect expression. Besides the precepts quoted by 
Syed Amir Aly, otlicr sayings of the Trophet showed that 
he recommended charity to the family and dependents of a 
man in preference to more distant poor. Abu Hurairah said a 
man came to hia Higlmess (to ask about alms and charity) and 
said, “ I have got one dinar,” he said, “ expend it upon yoiuw 
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self** ; the man eaid, have got another dinar,” the Prophet 
said, “ expend that upon your children.” The man said ** I 
have got another dinar.” He said, “ expend that upon your 
relations, your women, father and mother.” He said, ** I 
have got another dinar.” The Prophet said, expend that 
upon your servants.” The man said, **I have got another 
dmar.” He said, you know best the condition of the pewon 
most worthy of it, and whoever you know to be so give it.” 
Mishoat ul* Musabih, Calcutta, 1809. Vol. I., p. 466). This 
judgment of the Judicial Committee appeared to have gone 
wrong, because it failed to be distinguised between gifts and 
vakfs. Gifts in perpetuity, it said were forbidden by Mussulman 
law: this is true; but the essence of vakf was its perpetuity. 
The judgment quoted an opinion of Mr. Justice Farran which 
showed this : That judge had described a settlement as a 
perpetuity of the worst kind which would bo invalid on that 
ground unless it can he supported as an okfnameh.” The 
Privy Council judgment was very near arriving at a correct 
interpretation and decision when it declared “ Whether it is 
to bo taken that the very same dispositions, which are illegal 
when made by ordinary words or gut, become legal if only the 
settler says that they are made as vakf, in the name of God, or 
for the sake of the poor. To Ihese questions no answer was 
given or attempted, nor can their lordships see any.” They 
ought to have seen the answer for the judgment mention^ 
in the law book “Hidaye.” This book was translated and 
publi^ed by order of the Bengal Government in 1791, 
and a new edition of it was published in 1870. This 
authority said (p. 234) ;—”An appropriation (or vakf) is 
not complete according to Haiiifa, unlcns the appropriation) 
destine its ultimate application to objects not liable to 
become extinct; as when for instance a man destines its 
application ultimately to the use of the poor (by saying I 
appropriate this to such a person, and after him to the poor), 

. because these never become extinct.” So that when the 
judgment said, Their lordships agree that the poor have 
been put into this settlement merely to give it a colour of 
piety, and so to legalise arrangements meant to serve for the 
aggrandisement of a family,” their lordships appeared to have 
been ignorant of what was laid down in a law-book that was 
one of the best known in India, and to have imputed to the 
settlers as a colourable regard for the poor what was in fact a 
legal technicality. Whatever fault might be found with this 
judgment, the merit of great candour must be conceded to it. 
It stated that this Board in Assun Ullah’s case adopted the 
view of Mr. Justice Kemp to the effect that provision for the 
family out of the grantor’s prt»perty might be consistent with 
the gift of it as vakf. It also cited the judicial opinion of 
Mr. fTastlce Amir Aly in Bikani Min’s case, a dictum of Sir 
Baymond West in the Bombay High Court, and a decision of 
Mr. Justice Farran in the same Court — all these contrary to 
this judgment. Mention bad often been made of those who 
were PltM Royalisiet que !e Rot. In this case the India Oflice 
appeared to pose as a more strenuous supporter of Mussulman 
law than the Indian Mussulmans or the Turks of Ounstan- 
tinople, by denying the legality of such vakfs. The last time 
he was at Constantinople, which was six or seven years ago, 
before these cases had arisen in India, he had heard of similar 
yakfs, or family approbations in Constantinople, and a few 
days ago he met a Tmkish diplomatic agent who had confirmed 
the existence of many such vakfs at Constantinople. Borne 
writers said that Mussulman law was not sufficiently elastic, 
and that it was only suited to primitive communities. The 
Indian Administration and the Privy Council J udges were in 
these oases endeavouring to deprive that law of the elasticity 
it did positess; and with regard to the latter accusation, all the 
praotioea of Liverpool Produce Exchange wore forbidden 
m Mishcatal Musabih. He had lately read a French historian’s 
oomment on judieial decisions during the reigns of the Stuarts, 
and their base snbservience to the Gkivemment. He thought 
that a future historian reading the Privy Council Judgment 
and the ooBununicadon he had received from the India Office 
would infer similar pliancy on this occasion. For his own part 
he would be more iuolmra to impute obstinacy than pliancy 
to the noble lord who had delivered the judgment. But 
whether the legal qr executive Officials in India were at 
faidt in this matter, it would be easy to remedy it, if the 
Seeretairy of State would order a DeohiratOTy Act to be passed 
in the sense petitioned lor in some of die memorials. He 
thou^t he obA riiown that the judirment of the Juffioial 
itommittee was not in dboordanoe with Hussolman law, neither 


was it in i^cprdanoe with Christian law. When their lordsbi]^ 
BO lightly dismissed the precepts quoted bv Mr. Justice Amir 
Aly, they might have remembered that there was not much 
differenoe between them and the eighth verse of the fifth 
ohapber of the let Epistle of Paul to Timothy. “ But if any 
provido not for his own and especially for those of his own 
house, he hath denied the faith and is worse than an infidel.” 
Perhaps, as St. Paul lived 600 years earlier, the Privy Council 
judges who thought the precepts of the Prophet too old, would 
think still loss of St. Paul’s precept. A case had, however, 
been decided this year in one of her Majesty’s Law Courts in 
London, by which a will leaving some thirteen thousand 
pounds to the poor had been npset. It was true that this was 
due to a technicality, but the satinfaction with the decision had 
been general, because the testator bad left five relations unpro* 
vided for, one of whom was in the workhouse, and two others 
on the verge of it. He now came to the last two paragraphs 
of the Notice— questions addressed to the Under Secretary for 
India, as to what steps the Gkivemment of India would take. 
A correspondence had been going on in the Modetn Qhr<>nicU of 
Calcutta showing the interest taken in this question. A 
pleader, Mebmed Mustafa Khan, had written a letter,^ dated 
May 11th, from the Vakil’s Library, High Court, in the 
Chronich of May 23rd last. Tliis letter repudiated the views 
urged in another letter of Mr. Tradut Ullah in the ChrmicU of 
May 9th. After pointing out that for a Mussulman to propose 
to repeal divine law by human legislation would be apostacy, 
lie ended his letter in the following words, and he entreats 
the noble earl to give his attention to thorn : ” The vakf ques- 
tion, however, stands on a different footing, and its adminis- 
tration by our Courts has, to a groat extent, certainly been 
unsatisfactory. Even hero our Courts profess to expound the 
Muhammadan law, but we say ‘ No,’ this is not our law, and 
we have now appealed to the Government to put our Courts 
right by legislation. But the dift’ereiico in the two legislations 
proposed is that, while in the vakf question we want an Act 
confirming the Muhammadan law disturbed by our Courts, Mr. 
Iradut Ullah wants an Act disturbing Muhammadan law 
heretofore rightly administered.” These few words summed 
up the whole (mestion. It would be preposterous if the answer 
were that the India Office could not interfere, after the Secre- 
tary of State had interfered with the Government of India in 
an unprecedented manner by a Mandate to alter the cotton 
duties, in order to redeem the electioneering pledges which he 
had incautiously given to Lancashire. 

The Earl of Onslow : It is the fact that full enjoyment of 
their law and religious usages and institutions has been 
guaranteed to the Mu-^sulman population of India by her 
Majesty’s Broclamation ; but the case U> which the noble lord 
has called attention was decided by the Privy Council strictly 
in accordance with the Mussulman law. It was a case in 
which a remainder to the poor was inserted merely for the 
purjx>so of perpetuating a bt^quest to the family of a testator, 
and in accord/inoe with the Mussulman law it was held by the 
Privy Council not to he valid. The noble lord asks whether it 
is not the fact that numerous memorials have been presented 
against this decision. The India Office is not aware that any 
memorials have been presented, and it is quite certain that they 
were not numerous. It may bo that the parties in this case 
may have presented a memorial, but no others are known of. 
The Government of India does not propose to take any steps to 
redress the wrongs which the noble lord imagines to have been 
inflicted by the decision, and if any representation is made on 
the subject it should be to the local government, who will be 
able to introduce legislation. 

The Loed Chanoellob : My lords, I cannot allow this oooa- 
Rion to pass without entering a protest against the precedent 
set by toe noble lord. It is quite within his right, if ho thinks 
proper, to ask her Majesty’s Government whether they mean 
to alter the law ; but to argue a judgment of the Privy Council 
—a matter over which I may pomt out, your lordships have no 
jurisdiction at all— and to use such language as the noble lord 
has thought it right to use — namely, that the judges have 
altered the law, and that wrongs have been inflicted by their 
decision — appears to me neither a decorous treatment of tho 
highest legal tribunal of the land nor a vey desirable precedent 
to set ; and, further, it is not oaloulated, I think, to add to the 
dignity and impressions which the judgftients of the Privy 
Council make in those places where ohservatiooB (woh as tbw 
of the noble lord are likely to do more mischief than good. 
(Hear, hear.) The noble lord must aesume that this is the law^ 
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b^use when odm a decision has been given hf ihe highest 
<^urt of Appeal it becomes the law of fiie land. Therefore, 
the noble lord’s oonrse should be to alter the law and not to 
^ke o^rvations on the character of a judgment which may 
do no little harm in the country affeotw. (Hear, hear.) I 
want to say this, further, that when the noble lord examines 
the judgment and comments upon it and reasons with it he is 
in this difficulty. I am making this protest because I was not 
a party to this jud^ent. If I had l»en I should have refused 
to have said a word, and I do not suppose that any one of the 
learned judges sitting in this House who were parties to that 
judgment would condescend to argue with the noble lord 
whether their j’udgfment was right or wrong after they had 
once delivered it. (Hear, hear.) They would tell the noble 
lord to look at the judgment and read it and— may I add? — 
understand it — (laughter and cheers) — before he comments 
upon it. 

Lord Stanley of Aldeiiley said he uiffierstood the noble and 
learned lord to say that the I'rivy Gounoil made the law. For 
that reason it was justifiable to ask that her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should alter it. 

INDIAN DESPATCHES. 

Lord Reay asked the Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether he would lay on the Table of the House a return of 
opinions and reasons entered in the minutes of the proceedings 
of the Secretly of State in Council with reference to the des- 
patch of April 2, 1896, to the Government of India, leaving to 
their operation Acjts 2 and 3 of 1896, on the subject of tlio 
Indian Tariff Act and the cotton duties ; a similar return with 
roferonce to the expenses of troops to be despatched to Africa 
in aid of the Egyptian troops; and the despatches from the 
Government of India on the liability of India to defray the 
cost. 

The Earl of Onslow said that there would be no objection to 
laying the first two papers hi whi<5h the question of the noble 
lord referred upon the Table if ho would move for them. The 
third paper would he presented to both Houses in due e.our.se 
by command, and therei'onj thoro was no necessity for tbe noble 
lord to move for its production. 

Lord Rkay moved that the first two papers should bo laid 
upon the Table. 

The motion was agi'eed to. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

PAPERS PRESENTED. 

East India (Loans raised in India), llotum of all Loans 
raised in India, chargeable on the Revenues of India, outstand- 
ing at the commencement of the half-year ended on the .‘Ust 
March, 1896, etc., [by Act] ; to ho printed [No 2,37]. 

East India (Kafiristan)— Return [presented 26th June] to bo 
printed. [No. 262.] 

East India (Siam and the Upper Mekong), — Return [pre- 
flcnted 26th June] to ho printed. [No. 263.] 

INDIAN TROOPS AND MASHONALAND. 

Sir Ellis Ashmead-B vktlktt asked the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether h^r Majesty’s Government would, in 
view of the critical jwsition of British Colonists in Mashona- 
land, send a force of her Majesty’s Indian Army to their relief 
ifid Beira. 

Mr. Chamberlain: If more troops are required for the 
suppression of the rebellion I am advised tliat it will be 
undesirable to employ Indian regiments, as this would be 
accepted by tbe natives as a confession of weakness on the part 
of the whites. General Goodenough and Sir F. Carrington 
have been informed that her Majesty’s Government are 
prepared to send any reinforcements which they may cou- 
iider necessary, but they agree that no more troops are 
required at present. (Ifear, hear.) Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment however, propose to keep the Cape garrison at its full 
strengUi, and wul supply the places of any troops which have 
been or may be moved to the front. With this object a 
battalion of the King’s Koval Riflea has been ordered to the 
Cape from Malta. (Hear, hear.) 


June SOM. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

INDIAN TROOPS AT SUAKIN. 

East India (Suakin Expedition). Copy presented of Corres- 
pondence between the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State in Council regarding the incidence of the cost of 
Indian troops when employed out of India [by Command] ; to 
lie upon the Table. 

“LAPSE AND ESCHEAT.” 

Mr. Herbert Lewis asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether there was any, and, if so, what difference between the 
law as to lapse and escheat in British India and Native India: 

What were the conditions required to constitute respectively 
a lapse or escheat in India, such as to vest the territory so 
lapsing or escheating in the British Government : 

And, whether, in the event of any of the present ruling 
Princes and Chiefs in India dying without male issue, the law 
of lapse and esclieat as prevailing in India or this country 
would apply. 

Lord Georoe Hamilton : The law as to lapse and escheat in 
British India rests upon the law administered by the British 
Courts of Judicature established by legislative enactment. The 
law in the Native Statics de|>ends upon the Native State law 
and the will of its Prince or Chief, and it varies in almost 
every State. As regards the ser-,ond and third questions, to 
answer them would require a legal treatifo on the law of 
escheat, and which I am quite unable to deliver. 

LAPSED ESTATES IN INDIA. 

Mr. Herbert Lewis asked the Secretary of State for India 
how soon ho expected to receive the information, which he had 
requested the Government of India to furnish, with reference to 
the Return relating to lapsed estates in India, moved on the 
19th instant. 

Lord George Hamilton : My reference to the Government 
of India on the siibjec-t of tlio notice put down by tbe hoi^. 
member on the 18th June went by last week’s mail, but I do 
not expect to receive a reply before the end of August. 

TIIIC INDIAN MAILS. 

Mr. TIknjhkkr ITf.aton asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 
as rcprcHonting the Postmaster-General, whether the invitations 
for tenders for the now (tontnicts respecting the conveyance of 
the Indian and Australian mails had been or would shortly be 
published ; and whether ho would state the new conditions as 
to time, speed required, etc. : 

Whether he was aware that, owing to the depreciation of the 
rupee, largo numbers of ollicers serving in India were either 
unable to visit Jiugland, or found it necessary te travel second 
class, in company with the soldiers from the ranks : 

Whether ho was aware that the French Government had 
made spe(;ial arrangements with the Messageries Maritlmes 
Company for a reduction in the faros of French officers serving 
in the French Colonies : 

Aqd, whether he would take steps for the inolusion in the 
now contracts for the couveyanoe of mails to India and the 
East of provisions for the transport of officers on active service 
at reduced fares. 

Mr. Hanbttry: As stated in this House in reply to a question 
asked on April 17th by the hon. member for Glasgow (Black- 
friars), advertisements for tenders for new contracts for the 
Indian and Australian mail services were published on and 
after April 8th last. Among others, tenders have been invited 
for the conveyance of the mails between Brindisi or some other 
European port and Bombay in 322 hours, 312 hours, or 302 
hours ; and between Brindisi, Naples, or some other port in 
Europe and Adelaide via Colombo and Albany or Fremantle 
in 720 hours or 672 hours— the Australian service to be per- 
formed by steamers starting from and returning to this country, 
but not at fixed speed. 'I^e Postmaster-General is not awarb 
that, owing to the depreciation of the rupee, lar^ numbers of 
officers serving in India are either unable to visit England or 
And it necessary to travel second blass in company with the 
soldiers from the ranks. He understaiida that arrangements 
have been made betwceki*rthe French Government and the' 
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HetBagerieB Maritimes Companj for a reduotion in the fares of 
French officers serving in French colonies. He has no intention 
of initiating any provision each as that suggested by the hon. 
member with the view, as it would seem, of affording pecuniary 
rdief to officers in India at the expense of the Post Office 
revenue. 

THE AFRICAN WILD ELEPHANT. 

Mr. Bbycb ashed the Secretary of State for India whether 
the attention of the India Office had been called to the 
deBirability of preventing the extinction of the African wild 
elephant in Somaliland by the establishment of a reserve or 
sanctuary for those animals within the British Somaliland Pro- 
tectorate : 

Whether he had received a memorial on the subject from Mr. 
Edward N. Buxton, who lately visited Somaliland and examined 
the question : 

And, whether it was intended to take steps for the prevention 
of the slaughter of elephants in the district indicate, having 
regard to the probability that in default of such steps the wild 
elephants now to be found in the Somaliland Protectorate 
would very soon bo either driven out or extirpated. 

Lord Gkobob Hamiltov : The answer to the right hon. 
member^s fir^t and second questions is in the affinnative. I 
have invited an expression of the opinion of the Government 
of Bombay as to any modification that may be required in the 
rales in order to prevent the extermination of wild elephants ; 
and upon the receipt of their reply I shall Iw glad to consider 
what steps it may be advisable to take to secure this object. 

THE INDIAN TROOPS AT SUAKIN. 

Mr. Maclean asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
the despatch from the Government of India, received last we^k, 
and any reply made thereto by the India Office, would be laid 
upon the Table of the House in time to bo considered by 
members before the debate on the pay of the Indian troops sent 
to Snakin took place. 

Lord G. Hahelton : I will lay papers to-day on the Table 
of the House relating to the despatch of Indian troops in 
1835 to Soakin, together with telegrams and despatches re- 
lating to the present expedition, and I hope that they will be 
disttibuted on Thursday next. 


July 2nd, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE BOMBAY SMALL CAUSE COURT. 

Sir WiLLiAX Wkddbiibxtrn asked the Secretary of State for 
India whether he had received a memorial from the Bombay 
Presidency Association against the appointment of Mr. G. N. 
Macleod, barrister-at-law, to be second judge of the Bombay 
Small Cause Court, and what his decision on that memorial 
had been: 

Whether, under the Secretary of Skate’s despatch of 12th 
September, 1889, a barrister, in order to hold that post, must 
be of 10 year’s standing, and possess a thorough knowledge of 
the vernacular languages ; and, whether Mr. Macleod x>o£ses9ed 
those qualifications : 

Whether the Secretary of State had issued any unpublished 
instructions modifying the Despatch of September, 18b9 ; and, 
if so, whether he would lay them upon the Table of the 
HouAe : 

Whether the appointment of Mr. Macleod involved the 
supersession of Mr. Cursetjee, the third judge, a barrister of 
26 yean’ standing, who had served as a judge for 22 years, 
and had acted as tot judge of the Court ou three occasions : 

And, whether, seeing that the fourth and fifth judges, who 
were also supeneM, were offioen of experience and long 
standiiWi the Secretary of State would veto the appointment 

‘MrTjfableod. 

Lord OnoBon HAWttffoir: I have received no memorial 
against the appointment of Mr. Madeod to the Bombay Small 
Oatiae Ooiirt. It irae decided by the Secretary of State in 
ObnncQ, hk oomplianoe with the |nra^of a memorial whkffi 
fibe e n mtert of the Qovenmieaf ‘trf India and Di the 
Oovertmimt of Bombay, that the^triotions kid down for 
the PfOrin(dal BerVioe in the Despatob of S epte m be r , 


1889, should not apply to this office. That decision was con- 
veyed in a despatch dated August 2<jth, 1892 ; and I shall be 
rcMy to lay the Corres[>oiid6noe on the Table if the hon. 
member will move for it. The appointment is by law within 
the discretion of the Government of Bombay; and I cannot 
admit that the fact of certain gentlemen having already 
served as judges gives them a claim in preference to any other 
lierson who, in the opinion of that Government, may possess 
higher qualifications. 

THE INDIAN FRONTIER. 

Sir William Wkdderbubn asked the Secretary of State for 
India if Haidari, Tach, and Sarwakai, which were not part of 
India when o. 21 and 22 Vio. of 1858 became law, were now 
not beyond the external frontier of her Majesty’s Indian ^ 
possessions, and when and how wore those frontiers so extended 
us to include those places. 

Lord Gkoboe Hamilton : I would invite the attention of the 
hou. baronet, to the answer given by me on the 4th of Jane 
which answers his first question ; as to how the places men- 
tioned have become formally included within the external 
frontiers of her Majesty’s Indian jjossessions, I must refer him. 
to the Kabul Convention recently jiublishod. 


July 3rd. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

INDIAN RAILWAYS: REPORT FOR 1895-6. 
East India (Railways). Copy preseTittwl of Administration 
Report for 1895-6 by Col. T. Graoey, R.E., Dinxjtor General 
of Railways in India [by Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 

INDIAN TROOPS AT SUAKIN. 

VOTING IN THE INDIA COUNCIL. 

Mr. Bu JUAN AN asked the Secretary of S'ato for India whether 
the decision c.onveyed iu his despatch to the Gove nment of 
India of 30th June, by wltich the ordinary expenses of the 
Indian troops at Suahm were to bo borne by the Indijin Ex- 
chequer. obtained the unanimous support of the Secretary of 
State’s Council ; and, if not, what were the numbers and the 
namen of those members of his Council who were opposed to 
that decision. 

Mr. CuBisoN (for Lord Geokqb Hamilton) : Seven members 
of the (’ouneil of India, irresjx'ctively of the Secretary of 
State, voted in favour of the decision to which the hon. member 
refers, and four members, namely, Sir Donald Stewart, Sir 
James Poile, Mr. Hardie, and Mr. Le Marchaut, were opposed 
it. 

BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Iloplying to a question of Sir W. IIaiicouet as to the order 
of business next week, 

Mr. Balfoub said, We propose to take the resolutions with 
respect to the emjdoymeut of Indian troops in the Sudan on 
Monday. 

SALARIES OF BRITISH RESIDENTS IN INDIA, 
Major Jameson asked the Secretary of State for India if 
there was any objection to granting the Return on to-day’s 
Paper relating to the salaries of British residents in India. 

Mr. Geobob Cuezon (for Lord George Hamilton) : The 
Secretary of State for Inffia will refer to the Government of 
India, and, if they see no objection to the granting of this 
return, will communicate with^the hon. member in order that 
be may move for it. It is assumed that, when he speaks of 
heads of departments, the hon. member refers to officers lent 
to Native States to act as heads of department under the Native 
administration. 

July 6th, 

HOUSE OF LOBDS. 

PABLIAMENTABT PAPBBB. 

The Eabl op Kdibebliy said he wishM to put e 
the &oUe earl the Under Seeretary for India. A feturii baa 
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"been laid before tbe House of the oorrespondeuce with the 
Ck>Teminent of India on the subject of tiie pa 3 rment of the 
Indian troops which had been sent to Suakiu, but the pa^rs 
had not been circulated among the members of their lor^hips* 
House. In view of the importance of the subject and the 
action being taken on the matter in the other House, the point 
was an important one, and ho thought some explanation should 
bo given why the paper had not been ciroulatedf He was 
aware, of course, that the noble earl the Under Secretary was 
not responsible for the omission, but it was obvious that an 
important paper of this kind, upon which, no doubt, a motion 
would be founded in the House, should be circulated, and he 
wished to know why it had not been done. He also wished 
to ask the noble earl whether he ha<i any objection to lay 
before the House the despatch or despatches from the Govern- 
ment of India in regard to the recent treaty with France in 
respect to Siam, and also the correspondence between the Amir 
■ of Afghanistan and the inhabitants of Kadristan. 

The Eabl or Onslow said ho shared the surprise of the 
noble earl that the paper referred to, which was of great 
importance in view of the debate which was to take place in 
the other House on the matter, had not been circulated. On 
enquiry he had been informed that the procedure in reference 
to papers to bo laid on the Table of that House was governed 
by what took place in the other House, and ho had learned 
with some surprise that the members of the House of Commons 
had not received copies of the paper either. (Laughter.) The 
papers could, of course, be obtained at the Printed Paper 
Office ; but, in view of the importance of tho subject and the 
debate that would be raised \ipon it, he would take the neces- 
sary steps to see that tho papers were circulated among their 
lordwhips. With respect to the other papers referred to, tliey 
had be<‘n presented by the House of Commons, and if the noble 
earl would move for them in that House they should be printed 
und circulated. 

The Earl of Kimberley said it was very desirable that 
papers of an important character should be circulated as soon 
as po.^^siblo, not only on account of the information they con- 
tained, but in order to call the attention of their lordships to 
the fact that such papers had been laid on the^ Table. He 
moved formally for tho production of the papers^'to which he 
had referred. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE BURMESE RAILWAYS. 

Mr. Wolff asked tho Secretary of State for India whet he 
a syndicate was about to purchase the Burmese railways for 
the sum of £0,000,000 ; and, if so, whether the House would 
havo*an opportunity of discussing the matter. 

Lord Gkoroe Hamilton ; Proposals after consultation with 
the Government of India have been made, and are now under 
consideration, not for purchasing, but for taking over the 
working and extension of tlio Burma Railways by a company 
to be formed for the purpose : I am in hopes that a decision 
may be speedily arrived at Transactions of this kind in con- 
nection with Indian Railways are not infrequent ; but it is 'not 
usual to submit them for discussion in Parliament and I see no 
reason why in the present instance we should depart from the 
ordinary practice. 

INDIAN TROdPS AT SUAKIN. 


OEDINAEY EXPENSES OBAEOED UPON 
INDIA. 


•<A MA8TEEPIE0B OF MELANCHOLY 
MEANNESS." 

IMPORTANT DEBATE, 

THE GOVERNMENT’S MAJORITY REDUCED. 

Lord Geobos Hajcxiton moved : ** That Her Majesty having 
•’directed a military expedition of her native forces charged upon 
the Nvenues cA India to be despatched to Africa in aid of the 
Egyptlsa Irobpe,' this House conswts that the ordinary pay of 
‘ any troops so despntched, as well os the ordkciy charges of 


any vessels belonging to the Government of India that may be 
employed in this expedition, which would have been oharge- 
upon the resources of India if such troops or vessels had red 
mained in that country or seas adjacent, shall continue to he so 
chargeable : provided that if it shall become necessary to 
replace the troops or vessels so withdrawn by other ve.ssds or 
native forces, then the exponse of raising, maintaining, and 
providing such vessels and forces shall, in so far as may not 
be otherwise provided, be repaid out of any moneys which 
may be provided by Parliament for the purposes or the said 
expedition.” Tho noble lord said : I rise to make tho motion 
which has been for some days on the Notice Paper of tho 
House. Every member who has read it will see that it divides 
itself into two parts. Tho first part suggests that the ordinary 
pay connected with the troops despatch^ to Suakin should for 
a certain time be apportioned to Indian revenues; and the 
second part of the Resolution proposes that any extra charge of 
any kind or sort arising either directly or indirectly from the 
employment of these troops should bo charged on the Imperial 
revenue. Roughly speaking, the two propositions whioh^this 
Resolution contains are, first, that India shall not make money 
by participation in an enterprise in which she has a common 
interest with this country. But, on the other hand, she 
should not be asked to spend any money because she is in- 
terested in common with this country in such enterprise. These 
two propositions taken together seem incontestably just, always 
provided that one cun show that India has a special interest in 
tho object of the expedition to which these troops may be 
attached. Perhaps 1 may explain why it is nocessa^ to move 
this Resolution. It is to comply with tho 55th section of tho 
Government of India Act of 1868, which relates to the exMndi- 
ture connected with the employment of troops outside tho 
external frontiers of India. During the past few years a 
number of expeditions have been sent from India for various 
purposes, and perhaps it will interest the House if I give these 
expeditions in chronological order. The first occasion on which 
troops were employed outside the external frontiers of India 
after the Government of India had been transferred to the 
Crown was in 1859, in connexion with the third China War. 
In 18C)7 a large expedition was sent to Abyssinia from l.Tidia: 
in 1875 a small expedition was sent from India to Perak to 
put down certain disturbances there ; in 1878 a oonsiderabl© 
number of Indian troops were sent from India to Malta. In 
tho same year a war occuiTed in Afghanistan which necessi- 
tated tho oimloyment of a considerable number of Indian 
troops outside the external frontiers of India. In 1882 an 
expedition was sent to Egypt, and another expedition was 
sent to the Sudan in 1885, and this year two expeditious 
left India, one for Mombasa and the other for Suakin. 
These expeditions naturaUy classify themselves into certain 
categories in accordan«’e with the financial arrangements 
connected with each. First come tho.so expeditions in which 
no charge whatever was made either in connection with the 
ordinary pav or extraordinary expenditure on tho revenues of 
of Inia. The expeditious in which this has occurred are the 
third China War ; the movement of troops to Malta, and re- 
cently the movement of troops from Bombay to Mombasa. In 
no instance where the whole of tho expenditure has been borne 
by any funds otlier than tho revenues of India has any Resolu-" 
tion Ijeen moved in Parliament. In the second category comes 
those expeditions in which tho ordinary charge is placed upon 
India and the extra expense placed upon other sources, and 
these oomprisod the Abyssinian War of 1867_, the expedition to 
Perak in 1876, the Sudan expedition of 1885, and the expedi- 
tion which left this year. In all these cases, with toe single 
exception of Perak, a Re.solution was moved in the Hou« of 
Commons. Last come the cases in which not only the ordinary 
expenditure, but all expenditure above that, was placed upon tho 
revenues of India. Two expeditions only oome under this dass — 
namely, the second Afghan War, and the expedition sent toEgypt 
in 1882 by the right hon. gentleman opposite. In both of th^ 
cases a certain contribution was eventually made from Impoial 
funds, but on each occasion the greater part of toe extra* 
ordinary charges was placed upon Indian revenues. The 
practice, therefore, has been uidfonn . No Re/Bolutibn has been 
moved unless it was intended .that certain eharges shetild 
ultimately be paid 6ut of Indian revenues. This section is 
not one, as has been stated^ to zestmin the prerogatives .ol 
Crown or the Executive sihmgviog troops from one part el m 
empire to the other, but only for the purppse of 6a|eg|isrding 
toe Indian revenue. A'l the lawyers who have been wLBulled 
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•xe unanimoxis in so interpreting it. There is, it is true, a 
eertain obtter dictum by a Swreta:^ of State for India which is 
opposed to that view. I have the highest regard for the 
opinion of a Secretary of State, but the -news of a Secretoi^f 
State do not necessarily constitute law. (Laughter.) The 
only doubt, as far as I know, ever entertained by lawyers 
concerning the construction of the section is whether, from its 
peculiar phraseology, it is necessary to move a Eesolution 
where the ordinary pay only was to be defrayed by ^dian 
revenue. A consensus of o]^inion in recent years is in the 
affirmative, but a contrary opinion prevailed some time back. 
The financial result of the Resolution will be that the ordinary 
pay and allowances of the Indian troems, amotmting to about 
jB5,000 a month, will bo borne by In^an revenues. It is 
true that the Council of India have restricted that charge 
to the close of the present year. It is, I think, veiy likely, 
but, if the Indian troops are in Egypt at that time, the 
Council will consider itself perfectly free to act as they may 
ftt. The extraordinary expenses, independently of any 
expenditure for local transport from Suakin will he about 
i>U0,000, which wfil be found from the treasury chest. 

Mr. liSOKABn CotrETJTEY : How long will that last for Y 

Lord Geoeoe Hamilton ; That is for the same time. Two 
arguments have been advanced against this arrangement. 
The first is that there is a risk in taking such a number of 
troops from the Indian establishment, and the second is that 
the financial charge on the Indian revenue is not a fair one. 
Let us consider each of these. As to the first, I quite agreo 
that the greatest caution is necessary to prevent India being 
irawn upon to meet any of the military emergencies that may 
occur in Africa. -Imperial interests are rapidly spreading in 
that continent, and there is no doubt that from time to time 
demands wiU be made for troops to maintain law and order, 
and to the Indian Government and the Indian army will the 
Imperial Government look as extraordinarily well suited for 
this purpose. When we take into account the numbers of men 
in past and in the present expeditions, we see that the present 
expedition involves a much smaller abstraction of force, for a 
temporary period, from the militaiy strength of India than 
has been involved in former expeditions of recent years. The 
total forces in India now number 75,000 Europeans and about 

140.000 natives. At the dates of previous expeditions the 
numbers were considerably less — about 60,000 Europeans and 

120.000 natives. The expedition to Abyssinia consisted of 

14.000 men, 10,000 natives and 4,000 Europejitis ; they were 
all taken from the Indian ostablishmcnt. Considering that 
that expedition loft India within ten years of the Mutiny, 1 must 
say it does seem to mo to have been a somewhat dangerous 
weakening of the military establishment in India. It was in 
that sense that the present Prime Minister, speaking in the 
other House, laid down the maxim that India could not bo 
looked upon as a reservoir from which this country could draw 
an unlimited number of troops without paying for them. In 
1882, when right hon. gentlemen opposite were in office, they 
sent a considerable expedition from India to Egypt 6,700 
men, of whom 2,000 were Europeans. In 1885, the same 
Government sent another expedition consisting of 8,200 native 
troops. The present expedition numbers only 2,500, and to 
deduct that number from a total army of 210,000 is a very 
different thing from dedu ling 14,000 from a total force of 
180,000. Of course, the risk which a country runs by having 
a force taken away is increased by the length of time that that 
force is absent, and therefore the Government will take the 
precaution to put a limit on the time during which India is to 
pay the orc^ary expenses of the troops. 

An Hon, Mehbsb : That is not in tho Resolution. 

Lord GxoBoa Hamilto.v : It is not in the Resolution, hut it 
is in the despatch. No Resolution in this House in reference 
to expenditure is binding upon the India Council. So much 
for the allegation that we are unduly drawing on the military 
establishment of India. I turn now to the more serious con- 
aidemtion that this proposal is unjust to the Indian revenue. 
Any protest of that kind coming from the Indian Government 
ie worthy of the most oarefol consideration — (cheers) — and the 
Cioimdl at the India Office have ^ven a very exliaustlve ex- 
amination to the arguments and reasons which have beto 
by Indian Government. , Roughly yaking, and 
atripped of all iffiraseologv, the contention of the Indian 
Gdvemment amounts to this— that since the neutralisation of 
the Baez Cmal Inffia has no special interest in Egypt over and 


above other parts of the British Empire. I have examined 
that contention to the best of my ability ; I have taken the 
advice of some very able authorities ; and I venture to say 
that neither from the historical nor from the military point of 
view can that contention be maintained. India has always 
had a special interest in Egypt over and above that of other 
portions of the Empire, and if we were to assent to the present 
contention of the Government of India — which, after all, is 
only the ipse dixit of the Government of the day— it would be 
difficult to mention any expedition outside the frontier of India 
in which India has had any special interest. No one who ha» 
watched tho development of India can deny that Indian 
interests in different parts of Asia and Africa are decade by 
decade increasing. I have always contended, and will always 
contend, for a fair distribution of the expenditure which will 
bo necessary to defend those external interests ; but if the 
Home Government were to assent to the proposition of the 
Indian Government it seems to me that, no matter what ex- 
podltiuu be necessary in Asia or Africa, it will be impossible 
ever to ask India to bear any part of the expenditure connected 
therewith; and as those interests outside India grow and 
develope, and require protection, the whole cost of that protec- 
tion will fall upon the taxpayers of this conntiy. But while 
tho Home Government cannot agree to tho particular proposal 
of the Indian Government, I am much in sympathy with the 
substance of their complaint. Those who have read the 
despatch of the Indian Government will notice that fonr-fifths 
of it do not deal with the proposal now before the IIouso, but 
they deal with transactions of the past. No one can deny that 
from time to time charges have been put upon India somewhat 
in excess of the interests which India l^as had in former ex- 
peditions. (Opposition cheers.) It is the recollection of these 
transactions that has been in the mind of the Indian Govern- 
ment. The Abyssiinian expedition was too heavy a drain on 
tho military establishment. But— and I do not say this for the 
purpose of annoying right hon. gentlemen opposite— the par- 
ticular transaction which rankles in tho mind of tho Indian 
Government is the action taken in 1882. (Cheers.) That 
action was of a very summary character. The Goveriiment of 
the day requested the Indian Government to send a large ex- 
pedition to Egypt to work in accord with tho British force ; 
and on July 24th the Homo Government telegraphed to the 
Indian Government that, subject to final decision on any re- 
presentation the Indian Government desired to make, the 
Home Government proposed that tho Indian revenue should 
bear all the expenses of the Indian contingent^' This was the 
reply of the Indian Government on the 26th: “We beg 
unanimously to protest very strongly against tho proposal 
that the Indian revenue shall bear ail the expenses of tho 
Indian contingent for service in Egypt.” The next day the 
right hon. gentleman then in oflico brought down a Resdlution 
to this House which put all the charges on the Indian 
revenue; and it was the present leader of tho Opposition 
who formally moved that .Resolution. In that transaction 
the Indian Government does seem to mo to have been treated 
with but little consideration. But even in that controversy 
tho Indian Government did not take up the position which has 
since been assumed by the present occupants of office in India. 
They did not then object to paying a certain portion of the ■ 
expenses of the expedition; their objection was that India 
should pay tho whole coat ; they pointed out that the prece- 
dents of the past were against such a proposal ; and they 
looked with anxiety upon the establishment of so dangerous 
a principle for the future. WeU, the Home Government did, 
to a certain extent, moderate the Resolution, and a certain 
contribution was m^e from the Imperial Exchequer towards 
meeting a portion of the extraordinary charges of the expedi- 
tion ; but India had to pay CO per cent, of the extraordinary 
expenditure. Again, in 1885, the right hon. gentleman placed 
OrKesolution on the Notice Paper of the House, without giving 
tho Indian Government time to have its views laid before 
Parliament. What is the result of thus, in the past, placing 
undue obligations upon Lidia on the assumption that the 
Indian Government has a joint interest with this country in ■ 
these enterprises P The Indian Government, to save themselves 
from charges which they oonsider excessive, now repudiate all 
common interest in exp^tions outside of India. 

An Hon. Mwiieb ; No. . , , . i. 

Lord Gxobox Hamilton : I think they do so ; m the 
laid upon the Table of the House they lay it down tha^^ 
have no special interest in Egypt. (*‘No ! and some Hok** 
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IfluiBS; “In the Suann!”) Very weU; but in 1882 the 
Indian OoTemment did admit that they had an interest, be- 
oaAiM they were willing to pay the ordinary charges, and 
having hM to pay the extraordinary charges laid upon them, 
they then deni^ that they had an interest in order to avoid 
these charges. 

An Hon. MaiiBEa : Tn the Sudan ! 

Lord Gboboe Hauilton : It is practically the same thing. 
Anyhow, my contention is worth consideration ; and it is that 
the result of putting unfair or excessive charges on India in 
the past is that the Indian Government now repudiate that 
thejr have any interest in these expeditions. That is a position 
which I do not think any responsible minister can accept. 
Desiring as I do to protect the Indian revenue, and anxious as 
I am to find a working solution of a difficulty which is con- 
stantly cropping up, and which is detrimental to the efficiency 
•of military expeditious from time to time, I venture to suggest 
that, in the despatch to India, I have laid down a principle 
which will secure that eejuity in these matters which the 
House desires, without rendering us in the future liable to the 
suggestion which has now come to us from India. I do not 
know if any hon. members have read our despatch to the 
Indian Government. If they have they will find ilirco propo- 
sitions laid down which are for the future to govern tho financial 
arrangements of expeditions of this character. In the first 
place we say : “ It may bo laid down that on all occasions 
when tho temporary loan of a military force is urgently 
required either by (xreat Britain or by India, such assistance 
will be promptly given so fur us t>>e ability, resourees, and 
situation of either countiy at the time may iX'rmit.’^ There 
aro two military esfallisliments — one in India and one in 
England -“uud there is in all ordinary times a certain margin 
of reserve strength in Ofich establishment, and it is desirable in 
tho common interest of the empire that this double reserve 
shoidd bo available for any expedition it may bo necessary 
STiddudy to send out. Tliercfore, it is desirable tliat not too 
onerous obligations should bo imposed on the country that 
wants to borrow the force, l)ecause it is nee-cssary that tho 
utilisation of it should bo made as expeditiously as possible. 
In the next place, wo lay down : “It would seem to be 
established that if tho object for which such assisbanco is 
required is one in whicdi the (Government supplying the troops 
has no special interest beyond that which must be common to 
all members of tho empire, the whole cost of tho force, so long 
as it is rcijuired, including both (►rdinary and extraordinary 
charges, must be borne by tlie Government that needs its 
assisUince.” That is a principle which I think will rccotnincnd 
itself to iho House. (Hear, hear) Butitis a principle that 
was not inserted in the despatch merely to give plausibility to 
our position. It was put in in ord. r that it might be efl'e- tive ; 
for wo have bad to decide, not only tho question of the 
apporiionment of iho expense in connexion with Suakin, but 
also in connexion with Mombasa, atvl we came to tlio conclu- 
sion that no part of the expenditure in connexion with the 
regiment-, sent on tho latter expedition, though sent out of 
Imlia, should be placed on the Indian revenue. After some 
discussion and correspondence with tho Treasury we have 
brought the Treasury round to our view, and they have 
as-sentod to it. Therefore, by our second propo.sition wo have 
established a precedent wh ch cannot fail to be a. groat safe- 
guard to tlie Indian revenue in tie, future (Hear, hear.) 
Our third proposition is : ** lf4he circumstances aro such that 
tho Govermnent supplying the troOps has a distinct and special 
interest in the matrer at stake, than, although that interest 
ma^ be less strong than that of the Government requiring 
assistaaoe, the Government supplying the troops should Iw 
content to bear in one form or another a portion of the 
burden which the operations involve.” In this category 
falls the Suakin expedition. The House will naturally 
assume that if tho Secretary of State in Council, after 
full deliberation, came to the conclusion that the exi^- 
tion to Mombasa fell into one category and the expmition 
to' Suakin into another category, there must be in the view of 
those who made that distinction strong differences in thq 
natures of the two expeditions. I will explain the diff^nce 
between the two expeutions. There is no doubt that in the 
neighbourhood of Mombasa and Zanzibar India has a con- 
siderable commercial interest — perhaps the larij^est com- 
mercial interest of any portion of the British Empire. StiU, 
we did not feel that that fact was sufficient to justify India 
being made to hear part of the expenditure to Mombasa. 


The interest of India, as apart from the other portions of 
tho Empire, did not appear to be of that particular and suW 
stantial character which would justify a distinction, and there- 
fore wo decided that the whole of the cost of the regimeoh 
must he home by sources other than Indian. But when we 
came to the oj^dition to Suakin it seemed to us impossible te 
pretend that tndia has not very special interests in Egypt. 
Let ns assume for a moment that India belonged to a foreign 
country. Would that not constitute an enormous and gigantie 
diminution of our interest in Egypt? (Cheers.) By mere^ 
patting that question it is self-evident that India has, of au 
parts of the Empire, a special interest in Ejj^pt. (Hoar, 
near.) I venture to say that there is an unbroken series of 
precsodents in political actions and in military enterprises which 
support that contention. There has not l^cn an expedition 
scut by this (K>untry to Egypt during tho present centuiy in 
which Indian troc»ps have not participated. In 1801 — a time 
when the Suez Canal was not thought of, when communioatioii 
h()twcen India and England was by the Capo, when England 
was scarcely the prcdoiniuant power in India — so -vital were 
tho interests (d India thou in Egypt that a large expedition 
was sent from India under Baird to co-operate with the 
English troops in Egypt. Before I came to a decision on this 
point I was anxious to ascertain the points which decided the 
apportionment of the expenditure iu connexion with that ex- 
pedition, and on looking into the appendix to the first Kepoii 
from tho Select Cornmittoo on the Affairs of the East India 
Company, I found that the E-ist India Company claimed a 
refund of the whole of the expenditure connected with tho 
expedition, less the ordinary pay of tlie troops in Egypt. There 
was a further proviso that the ordinary charges of such of the 
regiments as went from India to Egypt and did not return 
thfther, of the regiment that was in Egypt but did not proceed 
to India, and the ordinary charges of levies made in India to 
replace volunteers from native corjis sent to Egypt, should he 
borne by tho Imperisl Govenin^^nt. Tho principle on whioh 
tho claim was founded was that India should bear the ordinary 
charges t)f tho troops s-nt from India and returned thither, 
but not tho ordinary charges of regiments which did not 
return, and wliicb, therefore, were treated as being struck off 
tho Indian establishment fr.»m tho dato of embarkation, and 
that she should be paid tlio cost of any extra troops raised in 
consequence of their ah^enco and all extraordinary exponsea 
tjonsequent on tho cxpcdiiion. We therefore find that in 
connexion with An Egypti tn expedition as f;tr back .as 1801, 
when India was in tho hands of shrewd bu.«-ine8s men, arrange- 
ment.s were nia«le identical with tho arrangements which have 
been made now. 1 (sannot understand how anyone can pretend 
that India has no special interest in Egypt. Why, our govern- 
ment in India could not exist if it had not a con.staut supply of 
soldiers going out to India from this country year after year 
to replace tdher soldiers in India ; and it is, in conseqiienco, of 
vital importnn»jo that tho shortest route between Et. gland and 
India should bo Hceured. Egypt is the natural resting-place, 
the natural stepping-stone, between England and India ; und 
if there be stepping-stoTi<\s across a river whioh are by 
neighbours on both sides of the river, no one will pretend that 
it is an unfair thing to ask both sides of the river to pay for 
their repair ; and that is practically what we a-e doing in this 
case. Tho House must al.so recolloot that a great change has 
taken place in the method of dealing with many questions 
which are purely Eastern and purely IndiJ n in origin and 
ebaraetm*. Owing to the oxtendon of the influcoce of European 
Powers iu A.frica and Asia, there are many qu'^stions which 
are purely Indiiiii in character and origin which, for civn- 
venienco sake, are now settled in London instead of in Cal- 
cutta; and they aro so settled heoause, being laised in places 
in the neighbourhood of which certain Eurvipoan authority 
exists, they have a European aspect as wc*ll as an Asiatio 
aspect, a Western aspect as well as an Ea^. rn aspect. Bat 
it must not he assumed that because the locale of se ttlement 
ha'i, for the purposes of convenience, been changed, that there- 
fore tho questions have changed in character, and that they do 
not stiU remain Indian and Eastern questions. (Hear,' hear.) 
The Press outside has been good enough to assume that there 
are great differences of opinion between ns and the Indian 
Government. It is true wo difEer in details, but the points oa 
whioh we agree far exceed thos^. upon whioh we differ. Th0 
(government of India have in the place asked for redpro* 
city. They say that in the past arrangements have been made 
beneficial to the Imperial Treasury, hut that there has been a 
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dismclination to applj similar prinmples where they would be 
beneficial to the Indian Exchequer. In this deepatch we have 
laid down prinoipleB which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
haa admitted shall bo reciprocal in character, and we have 
cstablii^ed an important precedent in the case t)f Mombasa. 
(Opposition Hear, hoar.) 1 am glad to get that cheer, because 
I am the first {Secretary of State for India who has sent an 
expedition from India to Africa the whole cost of which is not 
to be homo by India. (Cheers.) Therefore, so far as Mombasa 
is concerned, we are in complete accord with the Indian Govern- 
ment. The Indian Government also wish that their statements 
and their despatches should bo laid in tbeir totality before 
Parliament. X was not able in the first instance to assent to 
that proposal because it came during the recess, and 1 was 
under an obligation to introduce a Hesolution sending the 
troops to Egypt ; but as soon as we came back I willingly 
assented, and tor the first time the statement of the Indian 
Government has been laid in its entirety before Parliament. 
Therefore, in three out of four questions we are in complete 
aooord with the Indian Government, and we have been able to 
oomply with their wishes ; but in the case of the fourth — for 
reasons I have mentioned — it is not possible for us to assert to 
their particular suggestion. 1 venture to say that if anyone 
will impartially consider the arrangements which I have laid 
down in that despatch as regulating the finance connected with 
expeditions of this character for the future, he will see that 
they will be advantageous in many ways. These arrangements 
will secure a unity of military organisation ; they will protect 
Indian finance and establish permanently a working and 
equitable principle on which the expenditure in connection 
Tnth these expeditions wiU in future be regulated. Before I 
sit down there are two other matters to which 1 should like to 
allude. The right hon. member for Montrose is about to 
follow me. He has boon using exceedingly strong language 
oat of doors about this expedition ; and he has accused us of 
embarking on a new and wanton war. (Opposition cheers.) 
That is really the most astonishing statement 1 have heard. 
We are not embarking on a new war ; wo are trying to finish 
old war. (Cheers and Opposition laughter.) The fact is 
inoontestable. Ever since Hicks Pasha was allowed to go to 
his doom there has been an unceasing, relentle8.H, brutal war- 
fare between the Egyptian Government and the Mahdi and 
his successors. The one governing factor of it all has been 
the power of the Mahdi and his successors to inflict injury on 
Egypt. When strong the Mahdi has invaded Egypt, and if 
ho had his will he would sweep the Egyptiali Government 
into the sea. 

An Hon. Membbb : Why not ? (Cheers and laughter.) 

Lord G. Hamilton : It is to prevent that that the expedition is 
at Suakin. The war may have vaiied in its character, but that 
which has dominated it has been the power of the Khalifa to 
inflict harm on Egypt. (Hear, hear.) Everyone knew that if 
Kassala fell it woula give a great increase to the prestige and 
power of the Khalifa, and all that we have done is to anticipate 
that clanger and, by a forward and oflensive movement, to 
^uoe to the smallest dimensions this war, which we have 
inherited from our predecessors. (Cheers and ironical cheers.) 
Then right hon. gentleman has attempted to disparage the 
operations in which we are engaged by associating them with 
what he calls ** the discreditable disasters in the tiudan in the 
pMt.” I wonder whether the right hon. gentleman has over 
oonndered what was the origin and cause of those disasters 
which I admit to have been discreditable. The right hon. 
gentleman is the groat exponent of the policy of abstention 
and nun interference in Egyptian affairs. Is be aware 
that all this trounle and difiiculty arose from the principles 
which he professes getting for a short time tho upper hand in 
Egypt ? (Cheers.) The history of our troubles and disasters 
in the Sudan is very rcmaikable. In lb83 the English 
€K>vemment wero masters with regard to Egypt, and the 
Egyptian Government proposed to send an expeoition under 
Pasha to reconquer Kordofau. Hicks Pasha knew 
that he had not tho strength for the uudertukiug, and he 
implored the Government of tho day to help him (Cheers.) 
Our represent ati VO in Egypt impressed in the clearest and 
Btrongest way upon the Govemmeut of the day the necessity 

auing one of two things— 'either reinforce Hicks Pacha or^ 
pveyent him from going on Ids errand. What was the final 
polioy of the GpvemiuontP *'Earl Granville to Sir E. Malet, 
June 11, 1883. Your telegram of 5th. Keinforoemenis for 
Biiditn. Beport decision of Egyptian Government as soon as 


yon can, taking care to offer no advice.’’ (Ironical Ministerial 
cheers.) Later on Sir E. Malet, who was not allowed! to advise 
or interfere or do anything, sends home to the Government a 
number of despatches saying (13th August, 1883) : ** I have the 
honour to enclose copies of three telegrams from General Hicks 
in regard to affairs in the Sudan, and the numberless difdoulties 
with which he is surrounded.” (Hear, hear.) And on August 
18th Sir E. Malet wrote to General Hicks: ‘*I congratulate 
you on your appointment as commander-in-chief and general 
of division. The act is sixintaneons on the part of the Egy]^- 
tian Government, for, although 1 am ready to transmit to it 
telegrams that come from you I am debarred by my instme- 
tioLs from giving advice with regard to action on them. 
(Cheers.) Por a few months that ^licy of abstention and 
non-interference, with which the right hon. gentleman is 
inseparably associated, got the upper hand ; and in a very 
short lime after the teleuram instructing Sir E. Malet to “ take 
care to give no advice,” the British Government had to take 
the whole affairs into its own hands, and year after year large 
expeditions were sent out which resulted in nothing but profit- 
less and futile slaughter, and which involved great expenditure 
to the Egyptian, the English, and the Indian taxpayer. 
(Cheers.) Therefore, if the right hon. gentleman likes to refer 
to the discreditable disasters of the past, he can do so ; but 
they are associated with his principles and not with ours. 
(Cheers.) The only transaction which can be fairly charged 
to our policy is not a “ discreditable disaster,” but toe victory 
of Ferkeb — (cheers) — which is remarkable for the physical and* 
moral regeneration shown by the Egyptian troops. (Cheers.) 
I say that the right hon. gentleman, although he is one whom 
we all admire, has never been accepted by his own side as 
sacred in Egyptian matters ; and why is ne going to move this 
amendment ‘r* The Front Bench opposite, when in office, 
moved two motions similar to this. Cut they were far more 
Mastic and placed far heavier obligations on the Indian 
Government. I liave looked through the division lists, and 
there is not a single gentleman sitting on the benches opposite 
who took part in the divisions of 1882 and 1885 who did not 
vote for the RcBolutions similar to that which I am now 
proposing. (Cheers.) And, therefore, when I explain to the 
House too modifications and salcguardB and concessions with 
which we have surrounded this Kesolution, 1 cauuot believe 
that right hon. gentlemen opposite will decline to give us that 
assistance which they, when similarly circumstanced, never 
hesitated to give themselves. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Morley^s Amendment. 

Mr. John Mobley moved to leave out from the word “that” 
to tho end of the question, and to add the words — “ it is inex- 
pedient that any portion of the charges of tho Indian force that 
is being dispatched to Africa in aid of Egyptian troops, whether 
ordinary charges or extraordinary, should be imposed upon the 
revenues of India.” The right hon. gentleman said: The noble 
lord has remarked that I have out of doors |)ermitted _my8elf 
to use strong language in connexion with this expedition. I 
propose, wito the permission of toe House, to repeat that 
strong language in the presence of the noble lord. (Cheers.) 

1 do not suppose that an imporiant debate was ever entered 
upon by a Government under more discouraging circumstances 
than those of the present Government to-night. (Cheers, and 
Ministerial cries of “Why?”) I am asked why? Because 
there is not, as far as I can ascertain— and I have taken some 
trouble to survey the ground— one single organ of the right 
hon. gentleman opposite which does not condemn the demand 
which he has now made. (Cheers.) The only cheer of any 
magnitude which the noble lord secured during bis speech was 
that which followed when he diverged into what 1 may call 
complete irrelevance. (Cheers.) The noble lord gave the House 
a history of the expedition of Hicks Pasha, and he said that 
that all came from compliance with the principles of which I 
am the very humble protessor, and from following the doctrines 
with whicli I am inseparably associated. Yes, sir; but — 
(pointing to Mr. Cbamberlum) — who is sitting next to the 
noble lord P (Cheers ) The noble lord asks why we did not 
take part in the divisions in connexion with tho expeditions of 
1882 and 1885. As far us 1882 goes, it was impossible for me 
to take part in the division because 1 was not a member of the 
House; and in 1885, if I took no part in the division, 1 did 
not support the Government of which I was in general an 
adWent. My right hon. friend the Secretary of State for 
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the Cfolonies and the noble duke the President of the Council 
— ^It is they whom the noble lord has been attacking in his 
Teoitation of the oiroumstances of the expeditions of 1882 
and 1886. (Cheers.) It is for my right hon. friend the 
Colonial Secretary to defend himself and the Government of 
which he was a member, and not for mo. (Renewed cheers.) 
The noble lord had prided himself in his remarks about his 
decision in the case of Mombasa. As I shall presently show, 
he did establish an admirable precedent in the caso of Mom- 
basa ; and I move the amendment which stands in my name 
exactly because the noble lord has departed from that pre- 
c^ent on which ho so much prides himself. It will bo felt by 
bis own adherents and by those who expected most from his 
explanation that the noble lord has wandered very wide of the 
mark, and has scarcely, in one single observation, come to 
close quarters in the dispute between himself and the Indian 
Government. (Hear, hear.) The question to-night is not 
whether this expedition in the Sudan is a goo<l thing or a bad 
thing in the interests of humanity and civilisation. Nor is it 
the question whether resort to an Indian force is a good thing 
-or a bad thing in the interests of Egypt or Great Britain. The 
noble lord says I asserted the other day in the country that the 
Government nave made a new departure. But have they not ? 
Wo were repeatedly assured by the right hon. gentlemen — by 
the First Lord of the Treasury, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and the Secretary to the Colonies— that the.se opera- 
tions were to be limited and measured by the financial and 
military resources of Egypt. (Cheers.) How can it be said 
that you arc limiting the operations by the military resources 
of Egypt, when you are to-night asking the House of Com- 
mons to sanction a charge upon the Indian revenue in order 
to justify the introduction of an Indian force to eke out the 
failure of the military forces on the part of Egypt? That 
may be right, or it mjiy bo wrong ; hut do not pretend that 
you arc not now making a completely new departure. But, 
a^ain, that is not the <iuostion which I wish to discuss to- 
night. The (|ue.stion beforo us is this. The Secretary of 
State in Council of her Majesty’s Government akos a certain 
viow of the proper incidence of the charge of this Indian force. 
The Government of India— which i««, after all, the only repre- 
sentative body where the views and interests of the population 
of India ean find a voice and an expression— takes an exactly 
o])po.Mitc view. The question is before us as an almost judicial 
tribunal— the qiiestion which of those two authorities is right 
and which is wrong. This House and the other House are by 
the Act of 1858, section 5.), constituted the arbiters in this 
dispute. It is to that point and to that great issue to which I 
wish to call special attention, and on which I wish to base my 
amendment. The noble lord, like some of those who have 
gone before him on that Bench, has not appeared to mo to 
give the House a very clear view as to the exact state of the 
mgul and constitutional qu(‘stion. I do not wish to overload 
what I have to say with a discussion of that legal and con- 
vstitutional question ; but I think I have a right, and it is my 
•duty, to call attention to the extraordinary divergence of 
language which has been used by gentlemen on the Treasury 
Bench in connection with this vital and organic section of the 
Act of 1858. The only gentleman who has been uniformly 
right in hU statement of the law is the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. On the 11th of May the Chancellor of the Ex- 
<)hequer told the House that the Government was bound 
aocbrding to the Aof of Parliament, where any charge was 
laid upon the Indian r^gyenut-, to come to the House of Com- 

mons. ' .. i. j 

The Chancellor op the Exciieqtter dissented. 

Mr. John Mobley : 1 do not know why the right hon. 
gentleman should dissent. It is very much to his credit. 

The Chancellor op the Exchequer : I had forgotten that I 
€yer said a word about it. (Laughter.) 

Mr. J. Mobley : They are always forgetting. (Laughter.) 
Perhaps the First Lord of the Treasury will say he has forgotten 
• that the very next day after the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had laid down the law correctly he came and told the Houw 
tiiis : In point of actual law there is no obligation under the 

statute to have the assent of Parliament, unless some extra 
.charge is thrown upon India. The evidence of precedent is 
undoubtedly in favour of giving Parliament an oppirtunity in 
these oases of discussing whether India should ^ar extea- 
■ ordinary charges.’* Surely by this time the right hon. gentle- 
. man Fill have seen that that is a completely inaccurate and 
juisleading statement. 


The First Lord op the Treasury : It is perfectly right. 

Mr. J. Morley : Does the right hon. gentleman not mean 
by this to say that there is no obligation to oome to this House 
unless there are extraordinary charges P That is not the case. 
You are bound to come to the House, and you are coming to 
the House to-night. The point which the noble lord has argued 
is that this is the imposition upon the revenues of India, not of 
an extraordinary, but of an ordinary charge. I am sure the 
right hon. gentleman will see that his statement was misloodiug 
and incorrect. The noble lord the Secretary of State for India 
has been guilty of some inconsistencies in this matter. The 
noble lord, in his dispute with the Treasury as to the Mombasa 
case, caused the following to be written : “In this connexion 
I am directed to call your attention to the provisions of the Act 
for the better government of India, 21 and 22 Yiot., cap. 106, 
sec. 56, to the oftbet that the revenues of India cannot, without 
the consent of both Houses of Parliament, bo applied to defray 
the expense of any military operation beyond the frontiers of 
that country. It appears to Lord George Hamilton that if the 
ordinary pay and allowances of the force employed on this 
expedition are defrayed from Indian revenues, it may and wOl 
be argued that this section has been contravened, unless the 
assent of Parliament bo previously obtained.” The Attorney- 
General will recollect the debate in 1886, in which there was a 
duel between himself and Mr. Gladstone as to whether this 
prior consent before even an ordinary charge was laid upon 
the Indian revenues was or was not noooasary. These issues 
are raised by the loose language used by gentlemen on that 
Bench with reference to a constitutional point of the highest 
importance— a point upon which, for example. Lord Selbome 
and Lord Cairns carried on in 1878 one of the moat remarkable 
duels in the history of British law. That shows that the noble 
lord has not carefully informed himself as to the ground on 
which he is travelling. 

Lord Geoeub IIamiltojt : I said the law I believed was 
perfectly clear except on this particular point as to whether 
it was absolutely ue(!e.saary to move a Resolution when the 
only charges are ordinary charges. 

Mr. J. MoutjBY : The point is whether you are bound to 
move a Resolution before you impose a charge or tako stops 
involving a charge. I am far too prudent, I hope, to venture 
upon a disputation of this kind. But the noble lord is quite 
mistaken if he thinks that any interpretation whatever of this 
important section is one upon which great lawyers have agreed, 
or do at this moment, as I believe, agree. I would point to 
the laugua^ u.sed by Sir Stsifford Northoote in connexion with 
the Abyssiman expedition when in 1867 he came down to the 
House and admitted that ho and the Government had been 
guilty, in view of the strict construction of the law, of a con- 
travention of that law, and he apologised to the House^for 
it. Mr. Gladstone, who was then Leader of the Opposition 
congratulated him upon admitting his illegality, and he laid 
down his great which I submit to the hon. gentlemen 

opposite when they come to consider this matter in the case of 
Mombasa— that the strictest construction of an Act of Parlia- 
ment is the only construction that is tolerable within the walls 
of Parliament. We may depend upon it there is no place 
whore the strict construction of an Act of Parliament— - 
especially a great organic Act like the Act of 1858 — ought to 
be so highly regarded and cherished as in this High Court of 
Parliament. (Cheers.) The noble lord intimated that bo 
might be found in some conflict with a former Secretary of 
State for India. The Secretary of State to whom he refers 
was the present Duke of Devonshire, then Lord Hartington. 

I think we should bo missing an important point in this debate 
if wo did not recall the weighty language used by Lord 
Hartington in 1882 in making that very motion which the 
noble lord has said so much about— the language of Lord 
Hartington upon the conditions under which resort to the 
Indian troops could be lawfully had. Lord Hartington went 
much further than the aoble lord scorns even to dream of. 
Lord Hartington said that there were two objects in Section 
65. The first was to prevent such a contingency as that the 
Government should carry on military operations by means of 
troops maintained on Indian establishments and without 
havmg to oome to Parliament for its consent at all. The 
House will perceive that that is a different point from the 
point raised m the Resolution, which to simplv the point of 
the revenue charge. But Lord Hartington laid down the 
great constitutional doctrine that it is going beyond the (^iiit 
of the 66th Section to do as you did in Mombasa— to vsse 
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Indian troops outside the frontier and outside the cases ex- 
cepted in the Act without the consent of Parliament, whether 
you impose a charge on India or whether you do not. 1 was 
glad to hear the noble lord admit— it was to me one of the 
most important parts of his speech— that we cannot be too 
vigilant, too jealously careful, at this moment espwially, in 
regard to examining the conditions under which Indian troops 
may be employed : because, as the noble lord very well said, 
we are in an ora of what I may call adventures in South Africa, 
when the temptation to resort to the employment of Indian 
troops will ho immense. How immense it will he is i^own 
even in the case of Mombasa, jand it is most important that 
Parliament should make up its mind with somothirg like 
definiteness whether or not Indian troops may ho brought out 
of India for military operations beyond the Indian Irontier 
without the consent of Parliament. The Indian Government 
in that despatch— and it is one of the most important and most 
significant things in the despatch— express their apprehension 
lest the principles which are now unfortunately defended by 
the noble lord should he extended and applied to cases whore, 
as they oontond, it is most inexpedient, l^th in the interests of 
India and, perhaps, in the interests of Great Britain, that 
there shovdd bo this unfettered right to claim on the part of 
the executive Government to move Indian troops into Africia, 
or elsewhere, whenever they think fit without the consent of 
Parliament. (Cheers.) It is well known now that there is a 
strong, and probably a growing, school, who argue that East 
Africa is to become a sort of annexe of the Indian Empire, 
and that the real and effective military base of what they 
expect to be onr East African possessions is to bo found in 
India and the Indian army. In these oircumstauces, and in 
view of these apprehensions, which the noble lord shares with 
some of ns, I feel — and many in the House, irrespective of 
party, will feel— that nothing can be more delicate or more 
important in the view, not only of the present contingency, but 
the future, than the relations between the Indian army and the 
Parliament sitting at Westminster. (Cheers.) The noble lord 
referred to, but ^d not quote, the very remarkable statement 
of doctrine which was m^e in this House in 1807 by no less a 
person than the Prime Minister. For my own part, I am 
satisfied with that ‘expression of doctrine ; and upon the 
language used by Lord Cranbomo in 18G7 I shall be content 
to found all the arguments brought before the House. Such 
passages have been quoted from this remarkable statement of 
doctrine in the public press, and some have found their way 
into the despatch from the G^ovemmeut of India. The House 
will recollect the circumstances in which 4 the language 
was used. It was proposed to take the Indian troops to 
Abyssinia. Mr. Fawcett announced his intention to move an 
amendment that no charge, ordinary or extraordinary, for that 
purpose should be put on the Government of India ; and the 
lioxd Cranbomo of that day said that he entirely agreed with 
Hr.Fawoett, and, though he deprecated the taking of a division 
on the amendment. Lord Cianbome approved it, and Mr. 
Bright and Mr. Forster supported him. Lord Cranbomo said : 

“ I do not like India to be looked upon as an English barrack 
in the oriental seas from which we may draw any number of 
troops without paying for them. It is bad for England, 
beoause it is always bfm for us not to have that check upon the 
iemjptation to engage in little wars which can only be controlled 
by the necessity of paying for thorn.” (Cheers.) Lord Oran- 
bome then put to too House a dilemma which applies equally 
to the case of to-night : If this garrison which we keep in 
India is, as all Indian authorities assure us, necessary for 
maintaining that county in security and peace, that garrison 
ought not to be rashly diminished. If, on the other hand, it is 
too large, and India can for an^ len^^ of time conveniently 
spare these troops, then the Indian population ought not to be 
so unnecessarily taxed.” (Cheers.) A perfectly admirable 
statement of doctrine, and I only regret that Lord Salisbury 
to-day does not adhere to it. The noble lord to-night, instead 
«f coming to close quarters with the particular case which ho 
was bound to present and to defend to the House, wandered 
over the preceomts ; but the noble lord himself, in what he has 
said in the despatch of June 30th to the Gbvemment of India, 
has completely swept away the whole foundation of those 
pieoedents if they are made as an argument to the Besolution 
which the noble lord proposed to the House. He says in his 
despatbh to the Government of India : is impossible to say 

that the dedsions which have been arrived at on previous 
oooasiaiis with regard to the distribution of charge for troops 


lent hr India to Great Britain or by Great Britain to India are- 
such that any very clear or definite doctrine can be drawn from 
them.” What is the good of the noble lord t6kking up half an 
hour to go through the precedents of China and Perak, when 
he has himself told the Government of India all through that 
there was no doctrine to be drawn from these precedents P The 
important passage from the point of view of precedent is the 
declaration made by another noble lord, a colleague of the 
right hon. gentleman opposite in 1887—1 mean Lord Cross. 
(Cheers.) This I rogara as a fundamental passage ; it is tho 
opening of a completely new position by the Secretary of State 
for India in this country. This is what Lord Cross said in respect 
of the expedition of 1885, an expedition which was begun by the 
Government of Mr. Gladstone and which was not wound up till 
the Government of Lord Salisbury was in power. Lord Cross 
had to deal with thematter, and after he had examined the papers 
and the arguments bo told the Treasury and tho Government 
of India for their information and encouragement: — “The 
Secretary of State for India in Council, however, feels that 
there is much force in tho general scope of the arguments ” — 
(the arguments repeated to-night as to the incidence of the 
ordinary charge) — “of the Government of India, and desires 
to take this opportunity of expressing his earnest hope that on 
any future occasion, when Indian troops are employed on 
duties not directly attributable to the requirements of the 
Government of India, or despatched to a country distant from 
India, no portion of the expenses of such troops may be 
charged to India without the full assent and concurrence of 
tho Government of that country.” (Cheers.) Could anything 
be clearer or more definite than that? (Cheers.) Then the 
Treasury, in their reply, showed that they, at all events, 
understood the full weight and significance of this declaration 
of Lord Cross, for tho Treasury said “ Their lordships make 
no doubt that, shoiild tho occasion again arise for employing 
Indian troops outside India, ths views of the present Govern- 
ment of India and of the present Secretary of State for India in 
Councilon the question of tho expense of such employment will 
be respectfully weighed by the Imperial Government of the 
day.” (Cheers.) But Lord Cross is himself a member of the 
Imperial Government of tho day, and, therefore, there arises 
before our mind’s eye a vision of Lord Cross, tho Privy Seal, 
respectfully weighing the views of Lord Cross, the Secreta^ 
of State for India, and finding, apparently those views devoid 
of any force or weight. (Laughter.) The noble lord went on 
to make reference to the case of Mombasa. What is the 
siguificonce of tho ca^e of Mombasa ? Indian troops were sent 
to Mombasa in these circumstances. Tho Foreign Office writes 
to the noble lord to say that there is trouble in tho East 
African Protectorate and suggesting that an Indian regiment 
should be despatched in order to inspire confidence on tho part 
of friendly natives and to deal with the rebels. On Februaiy 
2l8t the Foreign Oflico communicated to the noble lord their 
expectation that tho charge would fall as before, on the 
Government of India. The Foreign Office had forgotten the 
die turn of Lord Cross ; hut the noble lord had not ; and now 
we come to a series of most interesting transactions which I 
submit to the House, and if any hon. member be at the 
trouble to road with moderate care tho noble lord’s dealings 
with the Treasury in the matter of Mombasa he will find that 
the noble lord took up in almost every particular a positiou 
from which he now entirely recodes, and used arguments 
from which to-night he is running aw ay. (Cheers.) 
He manfully defended Lord Cross’s position. Writing, under 
date February 27th, to the Foreign Office, it is said: — 

“ In reply, I am to express Lord George Hamilton’s opinion 
that there is no justification for charging upon Indian revenues 
any portion of the cost of this force, so long as it is employed 
out of India and for purposes exclusively Imperial. In a letter 
^ted March 26th, 1890, the Government of India lays do'vm 
as a principle that, when circumstances and the safety of India 
permit, aid should be freely given to the Imperial Gkivemment ; 
but that, when the objects of the expedition or campaign aw 
unconnected with India, the whole of the expens^ of the troops 
drawn from India should be paid by the Imperial Exchequer, 
just as the whole of the expenses of the troops drawn from 
England for an Indian expedition would he paid by Indian 
wvennes. It appears to his Lordship that this principle is 
sound, and that, if the oonrse suggested in vour letter wew 
adopts, the result would be that me cost of the operaUons 
would in effect be shared between India and the United King- 
dom.” (Cheers.) Let me jlook one by one at the argun^ts 
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Med by the Treasury and raised by the noble lord in the Mom- 
basa case, some of which, at any rate, he has refuted to-night. 
The first plea adduced by the Treasury why the Indian rev- 
enues shoiud be cbargeablo with the ordinary expenses were 
i^t financial and commercial interests were at stake, and ^at 
then were “ numerous British and Zanzibar dhows owned by 
Indians all along the Gk'iman coast.” On April 15th last the 
noble lord gave a tart answer to any contention of that kind: — 
** In your letter much stress is laid on the Consular reports and 
statistics of Zanzibar as showing that the expedition is * con- 
nected with India.* With much greater force could it be 
shown that British interests are connected with the trade of 
India, but as already observed, no assistance is given by the 
exchequer of the United Kingdom in defraying the charges of 
the milita^ forces in India.** The second position of the 
Treasury in February was that the whole cost of the naval 
defence of India is paid for by the United Kingdom. Tho 
Treasury used that fact as an argument why India should not 
refuse to pay this charge ; but the noble lord brushes that argfu- 
ment aside in a sin gle peremptory sentence . When tho Treasury 
toll him that tho United Kingdom bear tho cost of the whole of 
the naval defence of India he says that ho cannot admit that 
in regard to naval defonco India is under any special obliga- 
tion, Ix^cause the protection of tlie general trade of the United 
Kingdom in Eastern seas is undertaken by tho Admiralty at 
the cost of tlio Imperial revenue. The noble lord brushed 
aside, therefore, any contention that we are justified in im- 
posing an ordinary charge upon India because they do not 
contribute to their own naval defence. Then tho third 
argument on the part of tlio Treasury was— wo aro still on tho 
Mombasa case— that we were not asking India to bear any 
military charge iu regard to the East African Protectorate, 
but only to consent not to save money. Tho noble lord to-night 
used the expression “ tho Indian Government was not to make 
money.’’ The expression used hitherto, and rightly used, is that 
the Indian Government is not to save money as the result of em- 
ploying troops in the Protectorate. India, it was stated, was 
not asked to defray any part of tho charges, but only to lend 
some troops to a third party, who was making a saving out of 
tho transaction, I was not quite sure, hut I think tbo noble 
lord took up that argument and used it in defence of the atti- 
tude of the Government in reference to the expenses of the 
present expedition ; at all events, it has been used, and I 
daresay will bo used again. But the noble lord summarily 
dismissed that argument in May last when ho said : “ On tho 
argument that troops lent and not replaced can continue to be 
paid for by India without adding to” their burdens, I am to 
point out that tho work of the army must necessarily bo 
performed by a smaller force than is deemed re(iuisite, thereby 
entailing a risk, even if it be not shown in a financial aspect, 
and that India would be confessedly paying for the employ- 
ment of a force beyond her own frontiers from which sno 
derives no benefit.” Thereforo,^ tho noble lord, in dealing 
with Mombasa, has brushed aside that argument. But then 
a very strange transformation camo over him, and all the 
sophistry which ho had so triumphantly and so eflBcientiy 
demolished in May he himself reproduces in his own despatch 
of J une 30th. In that despatch he says : “For this imwrtant 
object, then, India is not asked to incur the smallest additional 
expenditure or to impose tho slightest extra taxation.” The 
noble lord must know quite well, or must certainly have known 
in May, that there is no gromid in this argument whatever, 
and he was told in plain and almost blunt language by 
members of his own coftacil. The opinion of men of suen 
remarkablo competence and authority as Sir James Peile and 
Sir Donald Stewart is very important, and they pointed out 
with reference to the argument addressed to India that she 
would have to pay the troops even if the troops had not been 
sent, so that it made no difi'erenoe, that there was a great 
difference between payfiig your own men for doing your own 
work in your own country and paying the same men for 
doing other people’s work in a foreign country. (Opposition 
cheers.) The Treasury had urged that if India did not pay 
the orainaiy oharges there would be an actual saving in the 
Indian Budget, but is it unreasonable, they ask, that India 
should make a saying by not paying for what she does not 
get P (Hear, hear.) Surely it was a monstrous doctrine, they 
oon^ned, that we were to impugn the Government of India 
beeanee they claimed a right under these oirotunsianoes. These 
two sentenose of Sir James Peile and Sir Donald Stewart 
aeem 'td me to contain the whde of this case. Does any- 


body who has attended to Indian affairs at all deny that 
the Indian military charges aro enormous? (Hear, hear.) 
And ought not this House, amurt from the general oon- 
sideration of the subject, to he glad of an opportunity 
of allowing the Indian Government to make a saving — 
small and insignificant as I admit this is — upon these militaiy 
charges? Suppose that I wero on such terms with the noble lord 
that, finding that ho had got a pair of carriage horses which 
he was not going to use this summer, I said to him, ‘ ‘ I have 
an Egyptian friend who would be glad if you would allow him 
to use your oarriage horses.” And supposing that tho noble 
lord acquiesced, what would ho think of mo, or of my Egyptian 
friend, if at tho end of tho time when we were returning him 
his horses wo sent him in a Bill for tho oats, the hay, tho straw, 
the shoeing, the grooming, and all the reguh r oharges 
which he would have been at if these carriage horses had 
remained in his own stable ? And if he said that was rather 
hard measure, what would ho think if we reproached him by 
saying, “ Oh, you want to make a money saving then I ** 
(Opposition laughter.) That is an exact parallel to the 
j> 08 ition taken up by those who object to India making any 
saving out of this force. It is not wise, surely, to let the 
Indian population think that you are keeping up in India a 
native army larger than is necessary, and are loading her 
for purposes of your own with a charge which is wholly 
unnecessary so far as she is concerned. I am not, of course, 
going into the vexed question of the adjustment under normal 
circumstancses of military charges between the Home Govern- 
ment and tho Government of India, because there is a Depart- 
mental Committee, I think, appointed by my right hon. friend, 
the member for Wolverhampton, considering that point, and 
I confess I am not competent to express any general view 
upon a question of that kind. I see tho Secretary to the 
Treasury in his place ; he is a member of tho Government, 
and a not unimportant one, and perhaps the House would HIm 
to hear his views on the subject of whether the account against 
India is or is not a just one— I am sure the hon. member for 
King’s Lynn would. (Laughter.) Tho right hon. gentlenjan 
has said that tho inore we looked at these Indian militniy 
charges the more unjust they appeared to be, and the injustice 
was all tho greater when wo compared the treatment of India 
with the treatment whic h our colonies received. (Opposition 
cheers.) But, whether it is a just account or not, 1 do not 
think anybody will deny tliat the military account between 
ourselves and tho Government of India is a pretty rigorous 
account, one which v» without abatement or relaxation, and if 
you hold to a rigorous account of this kind you cannot 

be surprised at the Government of India, when opportunity 
arises, holding you in your turn to an equally rigorous 
account. Bef(>re finally leaving tho Mombasa case I would 
make one observation. Tho Treasury argued that tho case 
for making a charge upon the Indian revenue was stronger — 
and this is really an important point— in regard to the 
Mombasa case than in regard to the Abyssinian expedition 
and the expedition of 188.3. Now they have given up the 
case of Mombasa, therefore it seems to follow by reasonable 
implication and deduction that they have given up tho prece- 
dents of tho Abyssinian expedition of 1 868 and tho exp<^tion 
of 188.3. I submit that that is a perfectly sound argument. 
After all the real crux of this discussion is the question of 
Indian interest. (Ministerial cheers.) What is the Indian 
interest? I think the House must have felt that the noble 
lord dealt rather rapidly and perfunctorily with that vital part 
of the discussion. (Hear, hear.) The constructive interest of 
India has been strangely abused, and the noble lord I think 
admitted that there were cases in the past where this oon- 
Htructive interest of India would not now he regarded as an 
interest of India at all. There was the very first case of all, 
which I think my right hon. friend tho member for the Forest 
of Dean will recoUect— the trivial but signiflcaat case of the 
Sultan’s ball, where the Gk)vemment of India was charged 
with £10,000 because it was thought expedient to give a great 
baU in the quadrangle of tho Government Ofiioes to the Smtan. 
of Turkev. (Laughter.) I think Mr. Fawcett said in tnm, 
though alliterative language, that that was a ** masterpiece of 
melancholy meanness.** (Laughter.) There has been a great 
deal of melancholy meanness since, and I think to-night the 
House is being asked to perform an aet of mriancholy mean* 
ness. (Hear, hear.) What sort of interest is it supposed that 
India in the Abyssinian ease P The doctrine was that yun 
might fairly charge” Indkit if mterested. The House wffl 
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reooUeot that in that case certain onYojs had been maltreated 
hy King Theodore in Abyssinia, and it was gravely argued in 
tMs House that it was to the interest of India that semi- 
harbarons potentates should he taught that they could not with 
impunity illtreat the envoys of her Majesty’s Government — 
not in India, but in Africa. (Laughter.) Then came the Suez 
Canal case, and I admit that there was some force in the argu- 
ment itt that case. Then camo the case of 1885— as a matter 
of fact T had nothing at all to do with the Government of 1885, 
of which I had not the honour to be a member. The argument 
was that if Osman Digna or the Mahdi did battle with Egyptian 
troops (hat would disturb the equilibrium of the Muhammadan 
world. The RGcon<l argument was that the expedition arose 
out of the philanthropic and generous impulses of the people of 
this country, who could not boar to contemplate the possibility 
of what might happen to the Egyptian garrison, and that 
satisfaction of our generous impulses was represented from that 
box as being an Indian interest. (Hear, hear.) 

The Fiiisr Lobd of thk Tbeasuky : Whose speech was that? 

Mr. J. Mobley : It was that of the Under Secretary of that 
day. I am glad to bo able to refer to a high Conservative 
authority, who is, unfortunately, no longer among us. Sir 
Stafford Northcote admitted in 1867, in connexion with the 
Abyssinian expedition, that there were cases in which it would 
be the height of shabbiness and of injustice to employ Indian 
troops without paying their charges, such as cases affecting the 
balance of power in Europe, which could not be represented as 
an Indian interest, of affairs with France, Russia, or Italy — 
(cheers) — these, he said, could not be treated as Indian interest. 
(Cheers.) Other cases he mentioned wore cases affecting our 
American or West Indian colonies or attempts to acquire new 
territory. “There can,” says Sir Stafford Northcote, “in 
such cases be nothing more disgraceful than to employ Indian 
troops without paying for them.” Now the noble loiff claims 
to have laid down three principles with which little fault is to 
bo found. I think (bey are a fair statement of a just view. 
What are the tests of what would constitute a justidcatiou for 
charging the Indian revenues with the cost of the troops em- 
ployed in this expedition according to the principles of the 
noWelord? “India,” he says — “must have a distinct and 
special interest in the matter at stake beyond that which is 
common to all the other members of the Empire.” Those are 
the noble lord’s tests. Lord Cross laid down a test of rather a 
stiffer kind. That noble lord said : — “ Military duties required 
from the Indian forces must be duties directly attributable to 
the requirements of the Government of India.” Suppose that 
we adopt Lord Cross’s test. By that test this en^loyment of 
Indian troops in the Sudan must have been moved or supported 
the Indian Government, and, therefore, you must have 
b^ in communication with the Government of India in 
xespeotof current events in Egypt. Is there a single des- 
patch that you can produce or cannot produce to show that 
YOU have consulted the Indian Government on current events 
InEg^t? Were you thinking of the military requirements 
of Ihaia for one instant when you ordered operations to relievo 
the Italians from their embarrassments at Kassala ? (Cheers.) 
India never entered into the thoughts of the Government. No 
wonder that the noble lord has laboured without much 
success to bring before ns a specific Indian interest. I think 
we can imagine the troubled dialogue that must have occurred 
between the noble lord and his advisors to whom he was 
nylng instructions for drafting the despatch of June 30th. 
Bis advisers would say, “What is it to be?” The noble 
lord would say — “ We are to make a charge upon the Indian 
revenue and we are to say there is an Indian interest involved.” 
The advisers would s^ — “ What is it to be this time P (Hear, 
hear, and laughter.) Is it to be prestige with the Arab races and 
the Muhammadan tiibes ? Why we used that before. Is it to 
he safeguarding of the mortgages on the clove plantations 
which we used in February P Is it to be commercial interests 
or the equilibrium of the Muhammadan world as in 1885.” 
(Hear, h^r, and laughter.) “ For my own part,” I think the 
noble lord would say, “ I suppose you will find nothing better to 
fall back upon than the Suez Canal (Cheers and laughter.) And 
then the noble lord and his advisers would sit down with all the 
gravity thov could to pen what 1 call— the noble lord has des- 
troy^ my character for moderate langnai^— the most spurious 
and insinesro paragraph that was everprinted in any despatch w 
from any department. (Oheers.) The paragraph is this : — 

“ The Gloverttment of In^a has no greator interest than the 
maintenance of ifapid and secure transit, to times of peace and 


war alike, whether for commercial or for military purposes, 
^tween India and the United Kingdom. This is true of India 
in a sense in which it is true of no other great dependency of 
the British Empire, for it is upon Great Britain that India reliea. 
for the recruitment of the most important (though not the 
most numerous) part of its civil and miliury establishments, 
for army reliefs, for Government stores of all kinds, and, in 
short, for a large and essential portion of the machinery of 
administration and defence. It is therefore obvious (hat, apart 
from all considerations of trade, the preservation of free com- 
munioation by the shortest route with a country on which 
she is so largely dependent is to India a matter of vital im- 
portance.” (ITear, hear, and laughter.) Wlien did the 
relevancy of that argument to the expedition to the Sudan 
occur to the Government ? (Hear, hear.) During the years 
in which the Sudan has been out of the possession of Egypt 
there has been no danger to those communications. When the 
Mahdi and the Khalifa made a movement, did you trorahlo 
for your stores or for your machinery of adminihtratiou and 
defence ? You never trembled at all, because you know that 
it had nothing to do with their safety. (Cheers.) Lord 
Salisbury said the other day that wo have upon us a moral 
obligation to restore Khartum to Egypt. i may remark, 
with reference to that moral obligation, that it is not to 
l)ecome operative beyond tlie limits for which Egypt is willing 
to p«vy. (Cheers and laughter.) It is a very singular moral 
obligation which Lord Salisbury never said or thought could 
by any strain of construction be made an Indian moral obliga- 
tion. (Cheers.) I meant to ask the noble lord another 
question. In 1888, in the course of a debate in another place, 
Lord Salisbury, whom we are now to regard as considering the 
restoration of the Sudan to Egypt an indispensable cimdition 
for the safety of (he Suez Canal, said, “We accept the policy 
of abandoning tlie Sudan.” (Cheers.) How could Lord 
Salisbury have said anything of that kind if the restoration of 
the Sudan to Egypt was an indispensable condition of the 
mamtenanco of our communications with India. (Hear, hear.) 
Then Lord Salisbury on that occasion used some language 
about Suakin which is worth quoting here. Lord Salisbury 
said Egypt has no interest in Suakin whatever. If I were 
advising Egypt from the Egyptian point of view alone, I 
would say to Egypt abandon Suakin.” The importance of 
Suakin. Lord Salisbury said, was in connexion with the sup- 
pression of the slave trade. But does the suppression of tne 
slave trade come within any one of the noblo lord’s tests? 
Is it not exactly one of those interests which are oommon to 
the whole Empire? (Cheers.) Wo may, therefore, dismiss 
that argument. I wonder whether Lord Cromer will not 
smile when he reads the contention of the Ghivernmeut 
both in the despatch and on the lips of the noble lord that the 
Suez Canal was in danger from the Dervishes ? Those wha 
know more about Egypt than 1 do assure me that the canal is, 
and has been, no more in danger from those Dervishes whom 
you are now figh(ing than is the city of London. (Cheers.) 

I do>not wonder that the noblo lord in that despatch of June 
30th wanders away as fast as he can from his own principles 
and the application of those principles and sinks into what I 
may call the language of weak apology. (Hear, hear.) He 
has used the same kind of language, though much more shortly, 
to-night. He says that this is going to be a very short ex- 
pedition. He draws attention to tiie comparatively small size - 
of the Snakin force. Ho anxiously protests that the assistance 
is essentially of a temporary nature, and he implores the 
Indian Government to accept the principle of loans of small 
bodies of troops for short periods. The noblo lord must be a 
very sanguino man and a man of great prophetic power if he 
can foresee the exact time for which (hat Indian force will be 
required. (Hear, bear.) But, of ooures, that does not arise, 
because, as I understand the matter, be has agreed that after 
December 31st the whole matter is to be reconsidered, and 1 
infer from an engagement of that kind it can only mean, 
reconsideration with a view to Yemoving from the revenue of 
India the whole of the ordinaij as well as the extraordinaxr 
charges, I would remind the Konso that this Resolution, if it 
is passed to-night does not limit the number of months during, 
wmoh this force oau be used. We pass this Resolution as a 
general and not a terminable Reeolmuon. I cannot imagine a. 
much weaker case for resisting the appeal of the uidiatL 
Government than that the exp^tion is small and the time ia> 
limited* (Hear, hear.) The noble lord has told us toonighi 
that the whole sum for which the Government of India to 
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l)emg, as it were, flouted is about £35,000. This proceeds from 
the specially Imperial party, and the glory of the Empire is to 
be tarnished for £35,000 ! (Cheers and Ministerial cries of 
'*No ! **) 1 am sure to a great many gentlemen opposite this 
is not a matter of party, and that they are just as much 
ashanjed of this vote as the most debased Little Englander. 
(Hear, hear.) I should like now to ask tho House to listen to 
some words written by Lord Lawrence to Sir iStalford North- 
cote in the year 18G8. He used tliis language:— ** I cannot 
admit that India has the slightest interest iu the question at 
issue between England and King Theodore. we shall be 
neither stronger nor weaker here, if he is duly punished for his 
misdeeds. Abyssinia is too distant from India ; the com- 
munioations between the two countries are too slight for the 
people of India to take any interest in what goes on in the 
former part of tho world. Tho true grounds of tho war are the 
vlndioation of England’s honour. ... If England could 
not afford to pay the expenses of the war, and if the finances 
of India were in a flourhhing condition, the Government 
of India, as the represontativos of tho interests of tho 
people, might perhaps have been asked to contribute its 
quota. But the case is exactly the other way. India is 
really a poor country. The actual condition of the masses of 
the people is a bai’O, I might say a miserable, existence. We, 
its rulers, are at our wit’s ends to iiicrcaHe the amount of taxa- 
tion, to devise new sources of public revenue which may be 
remunerative, and not extremely unpopular. And it is at this 
time that it has been decided by the Parliament of England 
that India must hear a portion of the expeimos of ai war iu 

which it has really and truly no interest India is 

treated very differently to the colonies. No one would think 
of asking any of the hitter to pay a portion of the war expenses 
of Abyssinia.” I would ask the House to recollect what Lord 
Lawrence presstMl on Sir Stafford Northcote iu 1868, and to 
remember ttuit while we are chattering here about £35,000, the 
Indian Government is not in such easy circumstances that even 
£35,000 would be of no oonsequenoe to it. (Cheers.) There 
are two considerations that come into our minds in connection 
with to-night’s transaction. The first is the effect of these 
prooeodings of ours on the credit and authority of tho Govern- 
ment of India with those over whom they rule. (Hear, hoar.) 
There are these men, diligently discharging on behalf of thi.s 
nation their share iu tho most noble and l^ueffcent task that 
any nation in the history of the world has even undei*taken — 
(cheers)— and invested with every shied of authority with 
which you can clothe them. What do you suppose will be the 
effect on the moral authority of the Government of India, 
which is far more the secret of our power in India than mere 
military establishments, when the population of India see ilie 
Government of India treated wim so little ceremony that 
decisions are taken on questions without waiting for more than 
a mere brief telegraphic summary? (Cbcer») Ho you think 
that the people of India do not understand that the decision 
arrived at in so summuiy a manner is a slight ou tho Govern- 
ment of India? When they see, moreover, that the pledge 
given to the Government of India iu 1887 by Lord Cross, that 
their full ooncurronce should be required when anything not 
demanded by the requirements of India took place, is broken, 
what will be tho effect in India upon the contentment with the 
rule of this nation and this Parliament ? (Cheers.) What will 
be the effect when they find such a statement of the case against 
this nation and Parliament as is ooutaiued in the masterly 
despatch of the Goveinmont of India ? (Cheers.) The Govern- 
ment of India gave the House a warning. They say; 
“ We have already adverted in this despatch to the opinions 
of the Government of India previously recorded, showing that 
the imposition on Indian Revenues of burdens for servioes m 
whioh India is in no way interested would be an impolitic 
course to adopt. We would add that, since the passing of the 
Indian .Councils Act of 1892, the annual Eiuancial Statement 
of the Governor General in Council comes under discussion in 
the Legislative Council of the Governor General ; and from the 
diaouasiuns wUch have since taken place it will be seen that 
the finances are watched and scrutinised, and their utilisation 
for purposes whioh are viewed as illegitimate or unauthoris^ 
is Tigoroualj ohallenged.” What do we read in The^ Times this 
morning from India? — ‘‘The decision of the Ministry with 
regard to the expenses of the Suakln brigade has been received 
here with something like indignant surpri&e, as the case 
presented by the Government of India in the despatch m^e 
puhllh^ Friday seems an overwhelming one. For some time 


to come it is certain that there will be the strongest denunciation 
of the selfish policy of the home authorities in every newspaper, 
English and native, throughout the country. The impression 
thus produced will be a lasting one, for a belief will obtain that 
Indian interests will bo sacrificed on future occasions. The 
weakness of the India Office in yielding to the Treasury is 
much commented upon.” The risk of all this mischief is to be 
run for the sake of £35,000, because somebody in Whitehall 
can patch up some sort of a case. This is not a question for 
an arithmetician or an accountant. (Cheers.) The question 
is whether this is an item which this House ought to exact ; 
hut even the aor50uut<iiit’s view renders it doubtful whether 
there is any fair ground for the imposition of this charge, and 
where thoro is u doubt clearly this House ought to decide the 
doubt against itself— (cheers)— and in favour of those who 
have no ropresentative in tho Hpuso and whose only repre- 
sentatives, namely, the Government of India, have protested 
a 3 ainst this plan. I do not say that this House is capabla of 
supervising every minute detail of administration in India as 
we supervise adiniuistraiiou iu England. I do not think that 
it is desirable that wo should bo too keen to intermeddle in 
Indian administration ; but this Resolution is iii opposition to 
tho past opinions of great authorities now sitting in the Cabinet, 
and is based upon picas and arguments which were repudiated 
by the noble lord iu a p irallel case nf>t two mouths ago. Its 
foundation in the plea that the Suez Canal may be endangered 
by the Dervishes is a spurious and insincere foundation ; the 
Resolution tarnishes the honour of England in the very field 
where our work is most glorious, and it is ]>ecause it does this 
that I beg to move the Amendment that itaids in my name. 
(Cheers.) 

Mu. J. MACLE..VN. 

Mr. J. Maolfan asked to bo allowed to second the amend- 
ment, because he wished the principle of fair play to India to 
be adhered to, and deeply regretted the course which the 
Government had taken iu bringing this resolution forward. 
Ho felt no doubt in liis own mind that if this question were 
left to tho indei)endent judgment of tho Hon^ the Government 
would not have very many supporters that night. The noble 
lord’s speech seemed to show that his heitft was not in this 
business, and it was difficult to suppose that the Secretary of 
State who had showed conclusively that India ought not to be 
charged for tlie expenses of the regiment sent to Mombasa 
could really think that India ought to pay for the expedition 
now under oonsideration. The noble lord must have allowed 
his better judgment to be overborne by the representaiions of 
tho British T^asury. It had been said by the Secretary to the 
Treasury that India ought not to expect to save money because 
her troops had been sent to Suakiu. But the saving of money 
was just what tho Government on their side desired to effect. If 
Indian troops had not been sent to Suakin, we should have 
been obliged to send British troops there. These British troops 
were now at home, and should any little war arise elsewhere 
than in Egypt, they would be available. A great deal had 
boon said ab.>ut precedents. For his part he was in favour of 
establishing a new precedent, if neceasary, in connection with 
this matter. Tho speeches and despatches of Lord Salisbury 
and Lord Cross had been cited ; all showed tbeif great anxiety 
not to make use without payment of the immense reserve of 
military strength that we possessed in India. But there was 
a still higher authority ho could cite. What was the precedent 
set by Lord Bcacoustiold in 1878? Tho First Lord of tho 
Treasury, early in theSession, reminded them, perhaps somewhat 
unnecessarily, that Lord Beaconsfleld was dead. That was true, 
and pity ’twas ’twas true. But there were still many members 
on the Ministerial Bonclies who borrowed Lord Beaconsfield’s 
name and would like to be guided by his example. When 
Lord Beaconsfield brought Indian troops to Malta in 1878, he 
did not charge the Indian Government a single rupee for the 
expenses of that expedition. If they were to be ^ided by 
precedents, they cmld not have a better precedent than that. 
That high-minded and far-seeing statesman was too great a 
Tyiqn to care about paltry oonsiderations of the coat incurred by 
the British Treasury. He wanted to show our enemies that 
we had a great reserve in tiie army of India, which wuld be 
called upon to help us whenever w© should have any difficulty 
with European nations. As long as ho taught that lesson. 
Lord Beaconsfield cared very little about the money par t of the 
matter. He dissented altogether from the view that seemed to 
be held that India could juqt be shown to have a very im- 
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portant interest in E^pt. When at the beg^nnini? of this 
century the first expedition was sent to Egypt Lord Wellesley, 
who was Governor General of India, said that he had come to 
the conclusion that to expel the French from E^pt was 
necessary for the future security of the British Empire in 
India. That statement of policy still held true. Both 
Napoleon and Nelson were agreed that whatever power could 
bestride the Isthmus of Sue/ and command the valley of the 
Nile would become masters of India. Some people, he knew, 
thought that wo ought to abandon the Mediterranean, and that 
India could be protected by troops and munitions of war sent 
by the Cape of Good Hope. A fHend of his was anxious the 
other day that Indian troops should be sent to South Africa, 
to aid us in our diiiiculties there. It was evident therefore that 
in the future Indian troops might be called upon to serve in 
any part of Africa. Well, supposing that this precedent 
whiph they were asked to establish wore set up would 
it not open the door to unlimited abuse of the iirinciple of 
sending Indian troops to Africa 'r* The proposal of the Govern- 
ment might lead possibly to dangerous consequences. Tho 
Secretary of State for India, in his despatch in reply to the 
Indian Government, laid down three principles, which showed 
a desire on his part to do what was right towards India, but 
the noble lord had apparently forgotten certain things which 
it was essential to pay regard to if those principles were to be 
oarried out. In the first place, the burdens of Imperial 
administration ought to be fairly distributed among all parts 
of the British Empire, but India at present bore far more than 
her fair share of Imperial burdens. Before they put a fresh 
burden upon the revenues of India they ought to exumino this 
question as a whole, and see that all the component parts of the 
Empire shared the Imperial burdens fairly according to their 
respective capacities. When a short time ago there was a 
discus'^ion about the incidence of new taxation in India, tho 
noble lord said that all that he asked for was perfect equality 
of treatment for Bombay and Lancashire, and he examined tho 
tarilf with tho most minute and microscopic nicety of dis- 
crimination in order to see whether the balance did not incline 
by a hair’s breadth in favour of India, and when he found 
himself able to shift a largo portion of taxation from Lancashire 
into Bombay he claimed that he had secured perfect equality 
of treatment. Why was there not to be perfect equality of 
treatment now ? What was tho burden that fell upon India 
at the present moment ? India paid 24^ millions out of a total 
expenditure of 70 millions on the armaments of the Empire. 
That was to say, India paid more than one-thi^d of the total 
eharges for the armaments of this immense Bdtish Empire, 
while the self-governing colonies only contributed an 
insignificant fracidou of the whole expenditure. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer lately showed that the Army and Navy 
charges in England had arisen from £30,000,000 in 1886-6 to 
£38,000,000 in 1895-6, or an increase of 30 per cent, in ten 
years. He had compared these figures with a return relating 
to India, and found that the military charges in India rose 
from 17 millions in 1884-5 to 21} millions in 1894-5, or an 
increase of about 44 per cent, in ten years. They must 
remember, too, that tho burden of responsibility now laid on 
the Indian Government was immensely heavier than it was 
in former times. During the last twelve years, since the 
annexation of Upper Burma, they had added immense 
unproductive territories to the area of British India ; they had 
increased her army by 30,000 to 35,000 men, and they had 
compelled her, practicmly, to subsidise or to pay blackmail to 
the whole population of Central Asia from the Indian frontier 
up to the Bussian frontier. And look at the enormous extent 
of territory India now had to defend. She had to maintain an 
army of 225,900 men, because they had given her a frontier of 
something like 1,500 miles to defend against Russia ; and now 
to improve the matter they had given her a frontier down on 
the south-eastern side of India to defend against Franco. In 
addition to that, look at the charges with which tho^ saddled 
her. Not only did she pay the expense of every Briush soldier 
sent out to garrison India from the moment he left these 
shores, but India had also to pay a very large snm for the 
training of these soldiers in the united Kingdom. The sum 
of £600.000 a year was paid by India for wat purpose. It 
had been said that night, as a set-efl that, that Lidia 

paid nothing for the British Navy. That was not the case. 
India paid £106,000 as an appropriation in aid of the 
saapendltniwol tbs Ns^. 

Admiral FntLi) : Only this year'. 


Mr. Maclean said i^e paid it regularly, and he should say 
that that was a larger amount of money than would pay the 
whole expense of the East Indian Squadron. If they compared 
that with what was done by Australia or any of their colonies, 
they would see how much they took from India for this 
purpose. Not only was that contribution paid, but India had 
to maintain two monitors at Bombay for the defence of that 
port; she had also to purchase gunboats and torpedo-boats 
and catchers, and she had to maintain, as well, an Indian 
Marine, which did all the trooping service around her own 
coasts, and some of tho vessels of which were used to convey 
the troops to Suakiii. He thought it would be admitted that 
India really at the present moment paid a much larger share 
than she ought to do of tho Imperial burdens. He might 
mention that, in addition to these charges, India maintained 
the agencies in the Persian Gulf, subsidised the Sultan of 
Muscat, and supported such unpaying possessions as Aden 
and the Somali dependencies on tho opposite side of the Gulf, 
^together, if they included the subsidy to the Legation 
in Persia, and what she spent in China, India was made 
responsible for the greater part of their Imperial expenditure 
in tho whole of tho East beyond tho Isthmus of Suez, and no 
further burdens ought to be placed on her until these matters 
were fairly enquired into, and until they saw whether she did 
not at present pay more than her fair share of Imperial ex- 
penditure. He opposed the motion on the ground that it was 
being pressed against tho wishes of the Government and the 
people of India. It was being pressed against the public 
opinioD of this country also. The Government has no sup- 
porter in the press who said that this was a fair charge for 
them to make ; and ho was astonished at the perversity of a 
Government which, after throwing over with a light heart the 
most important legislative measure of the Session, now came 
forward aud obstinately persisted in laying this charge on tho 
people of India. He did not think the noble lord in his speech, 
or the Government as a body, had shown any adequate sense 
of the value of India to this country, nr they would not have 
ventured to make such a proposition. What was it that made 
England occupy such an immense place in tho imagination of 
mankind, except that she possessed the wealth, the power, 
and the glory that attached to the dominion of India ? India 
was of far more value to them, in matters of trade, than all 
their self-governing colonies put together. They were told 
tho other day that they ouglit to enter into some new-fangled 
arrangement in order to obtain a qualificKl free trade with 300 
milUouB of pc(’ple. Why, they had perfect free trade with 250 
millions already. India demanded no preferential treatment 
for her goods, and she would not get any, as they knew. 
Their friends from Lancashire would take care of that. And 
he might say, in a parenthesis, that he would warn his friends 
from Lancashire, who came down thero to demand that warlike 
expeditions should be sent for Imperial purposes, if they 
thought India was going to pay for them, they must be 
prepared to bear the fresh taxation which would be necessary 
to enable her to do so. They knew that India could barely pay 
her way now. She had had to increase her taxation in order to 
do it, aud here they were ready to make fresh charges on her. 
They knew she had had to increase the pay of her native troops 
in order that she might obtain an adequate supply of 
men, and General Brackenbury had stated that further barges 
would have to be made in order to increase the supply of 
English officers for tho native army. With all these things 
within their recollection, how could they dare to say to the 
Government and people of India, that they must pay this 
paltry charge to relieve the British Treasury. No doubt they 
had a despotic Government in India, and could do pretty much 
as they would, but it ought not to be necessary to tell tho 
British House of Commons that no desjpotism, however strong 
it might appear, could exist for a long time unless it was based 
on fair administration and on the goodwill of the people subject 
to it. He had no doubt that goodwill would bo forthcoming 
in time of trouble if they treated India fairly. An hon. ana 

S kllant gentleman said that night, in an interruption, that 
ey did not call upon Canada to pay for these Imperial 
expeditions, because she helped them voluntarily. Had not 
ti)e princes of India helped them voluntarily 6nly lately in the 
C^tral expedition P W^ not the Imperial service troops sent 
up there at the cost of the princes, and not at the oost of the 
Government P And if any greater danger threatened Utia 
country, if the occasion arose when England was enmged in a 
struggle for her yery ezistenoe againBt a coalition of jBuopean 
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Powers, then England would look to her colonies and her 
^mndonoles lor aiSd; and would Ihat aid to be glten 

■ itogrudingly, and without ’ counting the cost, 
^hen'^^lndia woidd be happy and •proud to take her part in that 
^^ieatvuggle, if aneacnwmle; they did not irritate her. people 
W^^aken the foundations of their rule thereby behaving in a 
Mj^hy'Und sordid manner unworthy of a magnanimous peopl^ 
•They « had, in his opinion, rightly refused to give India 
representative institutions, • which wero inconsistent with the 
oharaoter and traditions of the people ; hut booause they had 
takep upon themselves the great responsibility of governing 
.that country without reprosontative institutions, it was all the 
more necessary that they should be scrupidouHly careful in their 
dealings with India. It was a case in which the maxim 
noblMse oblige applied with especial weight. He had risen to 
to swond the ameudment because he believed that the claim of 
India in this matter was founded on reason and justice and was 
supported by authority and abovo all, that it appealed with an 
irresistible force to the sense of honour of the English people. 

Mr. Vicary Gibbs. 

Mr. VicAET Gibus said he supported the amendment, because 
he believed that, in taking tliis course, he was doing his duty, 
not merely by India, but by England as well. There was one 
part of the speech of the right hoii. gentleman opposite with 
which he could not quite agree. He seemed to have fears that, 
in consequence of the extension of their territory in Africa, the 
demands on the Indian troops would increase. He quite 
agreed that those demands were likely to increase, and he 
desired that they should be able to be increased. He thought 
that, considering the immense difficulties they had in England 
m producing a sufficient army for their Imperial requirements, 
it was most desirable that tiiey should be able to draw upon 
India ; but it was most desirable that they should draw upon 
her on terms which were satisfactory to the Govenimeutof 
India as well as to the Government of England. Ho C50uld not 
think that it was in the interest of this country that they 
should, for a trivial sum such as this, produce a foi'ling in 
India that they were prepared to sacrifice the opinion of the 
Indian Government to suit the economic views of the British 
Treasury. There was another point to which the right hon. 
gentleman referred on which he should like to comment. It 
had been said by the noble lord the Secretary of State for 
India, that this ease was differentiated from that of Mombasa, 
because Egypt had a special interest for India. He had no 
doubt that that Avas said, but consider for a moment whether 
Egypt could possibly be indifferont to the result of English 
warlike operations in any part of the world. India depended 
upon England, and if the present course could be defended, 
then iu any warlike operations upon which England embarked 
it could be shown that India had an interest for which in his 
judgment, it was as much entitled to bo called upon to pay as 
it was in tho present case This was not a question of the 
retention of Egypt in which they were conconiod. Could any 
one on the Treasury Bench get up and say that since the fall 
of Khartum, there had been any sort of representation from 
the^ Indian Government that they regarded their interest us 
seriously endangered, or the Suez Oaual seriously endangered 
because the Sudan had passed out of the control of Egypt P If 
it was essential to the proper holding of India that Egypt 
should belong to England, what became of all the statements 
that as soon as Egypt^w^s stt'ong enough to run alone they 
should leave Egypt P It scorned to him that tho plan of the 
Government was unjust, mean and impolitic, and on that 
aeoouut he felt oompelled to support the amendment. 

On the return of teh Spbakbe after tho usual interval, 

Mr. BnowNAaoREE. 

Mr. M. M. Bhownaoqbek said that ho had approached 
the couBideration of the Resolution, since it was put 
down on paper, with some misgivings, hut, at the same 
time, in view of tho promise made with regard to tho 
pgroduetion of ths despatch from the Indian Government, he 
liad kept his TnifiH perfectly open. They now had the despatch 
of tho Government of India before them, with the reply of Ae 
Sowetary of State, whose eloquent explanation he had also 
haai^ with attention, and, having kept his mind open up to 
that^vdHsmoon, he had now eomo to a oonolneion i^ioh he 
would pseitntly Btote» He must^' however, first orPer his 


congratulations to her Majesty’s Government on the one hand 
and to India on the other, on the fresh proof which had been 
accorded on behalf of the British natron of the confidence 
which was felt in the loyalty, the devotion, and the valonr 
the Indian troops, by their being called upon to serve in 
Egypt. (Cheers.) He wished he could cAtrj this sentiment 
of congratulation further into the consideration of this question ; 
but he was sorry he felt himself utterly unable to do so. The 
■noble lord had referred to precedents ; and there were earlier 
precedents than those which had been cited. ^ In the first 
China War, under the East India Company, India paid, as is 
now demanded, the onlinary expenses ; but it must be 
remembered that between the company and the Government of 
the day there were mutual relations involving reciprocal con- 
cessions. In the Persian Expedition India bore the ordinary 
charges and one-half the extraordinary charges, and there was 
good reason for it, because the Persian Expedition was under- 
taken mainly in tho interests of India. To tho third precedent, 
that of the second China War, ho wished to direct special 
attention, because Sir Stafford Northcoto, in submittinpf a 
Resolution to the House on tho Abyssinian Expedition, 
admitted that no expenses at all were charged to India, and 
the reason he gave was that “much tenderness was felt for 
India on account of the Mutiny.” Looking at the discontent 
with which the present mf>tion was regarded in India, the 
expressions used by Sir Stafford Northcoto might be recalled 
with significance and force. The noble lord, the Secretary for 
India, had laid special stress upon the decision to which Lord 
Cross came in 1887 as the result of the representations made hr 
tho Government of India. And in Lord Cross’s despatch 
dated February 3rd, 1887, it was stated that he had impressed 
upon tho Treasury that, in the event of the employment of 
Indian troops outside India in future, no part of the expendi- 
ture should be charged to India without the previous asrent 
of the Governor (Jcneral in Council. That was ^ what 
he might describe as the final decision of her Majesty’s 
Government in regard to tho employment of Indian troops 
outside India ; and bo should have thought the noble lord 
would have insisted upon tho observance at any cost of the 
principle enunciated in that despatch by Lord Cross. He 
gratefully acknowledged that the noble lord had carried that 
principle to its right conclusion when ho resisted the demand 
of the Treasury to call upon India to pay tho ordinary 
ciiarges of the troops sent to Mombasa a few months ago. 
He should have tliought that the noble lord would have 
had no diffi^ilty in pursuing that principle again, and in 
insisting that the ordinary charges of the Indian troops sent to 
Suakin now should not be claimed from India. Ho regarded 
this matter from more points of view than one.^ It had been 
attempted to be mode out that India had an interest in the 
present complications in Egypt, but when they looked back 
on the history of tho origin of the expedition to Dongqla, and 
searched tho spccohft.s of the Ministers in regard to it, they 
would not find tho slightest allusion to any interest India had 
in tho expedition. Tho purpose of the expedition was acknow- 
ledged to bo purely Egyptian — namely, to recover the lost 
territory around Dongola. No later than Friday last the First 
Lord of the Treasury stated that the expedition was in the 
interest of Egypt ; that it should be carried out at the cost of 
Egypt, aud that if it should happen— a contingency which the 
right hon. gentleman did not anticipate — that England had to 
come to the financial assistance of Egypt, the House of Com- 
mons would, of course, be taken fully into the confidence of 
the Government. If, then, it be a fact that not a penny out of 
the British Treasury was to be devoted to this expedition, why 
should a largo sum be taken out of tho Indian Treasury for 
such a purpose ? It was not because of the £35,000 or £40,000 
which would be charged to India that ho objected to the^action 
of tho Government, hut it was because of the principle 
involved. He denied that India had even the remotest interest 
in the expedition to Dongola. • Whether or not the Egyptian 
Government succeeded in regaining the lost territory of the 
Sudan, no one can say that iho Suez Oanafwas in danger — 
(hear, hear)— and, that being admitted, the last shred of 
excuse for saying that India had -an interest in the expedition 
was removed. (Hear, hear.) He would make any saotifioe in 
reason to. maintain an intimate .loyal oonnection between India 
and England, and if her Majesty’s Government' were to 
appeal to the Indian Government saying that they required the 
loan of these Indian soldiers and Indian vveas^ for some 
Imperial object, he should support their dea^nd, at least to 
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some extent. But he could not support the present demand 
when it was based on the assumption that the interests of 
India were involved. If the logic of that statement wore once 
accepted, it would be said that the interests of India were 
at stake whenever we went to war in any country the way to 
which lay through the Suez Canal. (Hear, hear.) When 
Indian soldiers were called upon to fight against Britain’s 
foes, statesmen proclaimed their sympathy with Indian in- 
terests ; wo then say to him — 

You are good in heart and hand ; 

You are a credit to your calling and to all your native land. 

Ma V your luck bo never failing, may your lovo be ever true, 

God Wes'* you, Tommy Atkina, here’s your country’s love to 
you.” 

But when the battle is won and peace resk'red, how is this 
love expressed ? When in our own colonies, as well as in 
foreign countries. Indian subjects of her Majesty — not only 
coolies, but merchants and trader.i, men who helped to make 
British settlements— were treated in a manner that was a 
disgrrooe to the Empire, were robbed of the rights that 
belonged to them not only as citizens of the Empire, but as 
human being.s, without a word of proto.st from Statesmen who 
have the direction of foreign and colonial aff lirs, no wonder 
this talk about care for Endian interests was regarded as hollow 
by the whole community of India. The people of India keenly 
watched how their interests wore guarded by the Imperial 
Qovernmeut of the day, whatever Party was in power, and 
mistakes like those he had alluded to shook their belief in the 
benedeenoe of British rule in ludia. Ha was sorry that he 
had been compelled to siy these thiags ; but he should have 
neglected his duty to the p3ople of India if he had not given 
expression to the sense of deep injustice which the domind 
made in the noble lord’s R3solutioa ar^usod in tlieir minds. 
(Opposition cheers.) He should think that the British spirit 
of : fair play would roooil from the attempt to relieve the 
burdens of the British taxpiyar at the expense of such a poor 
country as ludia. (Hear, hoirl) Su'ih an attempt w«is 
acceptable neither in the sight of God nor of man. “ In the 
house of the righteous thsre is mu di treasuro, but in the 
revenues of the wicked thora is trouble and there would bo 
trouble some day if tlie unwise policy coufcaiued in the 
Resolution ware parsistel in, and those who made it tbeir 
mis.siou iu life to expound to the people of ludia the b3nefits of 
British rule wa»*a thereby reudorod powerless foj good. Ho 
besought her Mijesty’s Government to withdr^fw the Reso- 
lution —(cheers) — aul if they would not do that, lot thorn at 
least place tho charges with regard to the Indian troops on the 
same basis as those for the Eaglisli tro rps — i debt to be dis- 
charged out of Egyptian funis. Tho U isolation would give 
rise to au amouut of discontent in India which few hoa. 
membars could realise. (Hear, hear I) 

Mr. E. B. Haldaxe. 

Mr. R. B. Haldane said that he would be expressing tho 
feeling of many Members when he rcforrerl to the ploasuro 
which it had given him to listen to tho speech of the hon. 
member who had just sat down. The hon. memb«»r had 
B|K>ken as a native of India with singular moderation and 
directness, and. what was most important, iu no sense on 
party lines. He agreed that the conduct of both parties on 
this subject had been not a little inconsistent. There bad 
been great inconsistoncios in the course which the Loaders of 
the Lihoral Parties had taken ; but a point had been roa<ihed 
when it was poisible for the House to lay down principles 
whion shouiu ud just to India, and at the same time fit to be 
relied on in the futuro. The doorrine laid down by tho noble 
lord the Secretary of State was apparently tliis — that it was 
right for the Government, two months after the event, to ask 
the sanction of the House of Commons to the use of Indian 
troops for Imperisrl purposes. That doctrine was in accordance 
neither with tho spirit nor the letter of the Constitution. It 
had been challenged more than once, and it would bo wrong 
to allow this occasion to go by without a protest, lest silence 
should be construed into an admission to bo quoted in the 
future. It was of ^at oonstltutional importance to lay down 
the principle that in the interests, not only of tho people of 
India, but of this country also, it was not right for the Govern- 
meht of the day to assume the legal and constitutional powers 
of making use of Indian troops — a standing army outside the 


standing army over which Parliament had control— for the pur- 
pose of sudden and unexpected expeditions and small wars. This 
question had been raised in connection with Abyssinia, Egypt, 
Burma, and Malta, and on the last oooasion the very, strongest 
protest was made by the present President of the Council then 
Lord Hartington. The noble Lord said: ”t maintain that 
tho power.s of the Government for making war are far greater 
than they have been at any previous time ; and I believe that 
the precautions and restrictions which Parliament has always 
thought it necessary to take against the existence of a standing 
army should not b3 relaxed, but rather strengthened.” He 
did not admit that the days were gone by when it was neces- 
sary to maintain the d-)ctrine contained in the Bill of Rights— 
that the House of Commons alone should have control over tho 
size of the standing army at tho disposition of the Government. 
There was no pretence to a divine right of kings now-a-days ; 
but there was a pretence to a divine right of Cabinets and 
Executive Governments to undertake and spring upon the 
country expeditions on which the country had not been con- 
sulted, and which came to the notice of the House for tho 
first time when it was asked for its approval tx) a poUov which 
it was to lake to revoke. He did not wish uu'luly to limit tho 
power of the Government in the conduct of affairs. At times 
they must act upon au emergency, as when they had to face an 
unexpected call to war, which arose through no choice of their 
own. Then the Government took the responsibility of im- 
meliate action, and the House of Commons iu such circum- 
stances, would always be revly to give its sanction and 
support to the Government. Bit that was not the case in the 
present instance. The House and tho country knew nothing 
of this expoiition to the Suliu until thoy read of it in the 
newspipors; and then long after the expedition had been 
undertaken aul the Eniian tro')p< had been despitohel, the 
Government askoi Pirliament for its approvil of stepi which 
conUl not be retrioel. The Heu<e ought to decla'‘e that it 
had nob relaxed its control over the means which the Executive 
p Hsosiei for wiging wtr. It wis high time to show that the 
Hense had not partol with any of tho privileges which it 
undoubtedly possessed at one time. Before the Government 
cnUl mike use of radian troops, it was th^ business of the 
Gevornment to get the previous aul not tho subsequent consent 
of Pirliament. There wore certain almissions which he was 
reidyto raike. In the first place he would admit that the 
comm mi of the Endian troops wis in the Crown; but tho 
extent of the troops which were at tho command of the Crown 
w.is a question entirely fo'* the House of Commons, and nob for 
the Executive at all H'S second proposition was that the 
Imperial troops in the Qnoen’s dominions were limited to those 
the raising of which was sanctioned by the annual Army Acts 
with one exception only— namely, the troops in Endia, which 
were for the use of the Gwernmeatof India only within the 
limits of India, unless Parliament should give its consent 
to' their use outside those limits, just as it might give 
its consent to the increase of tho ordinary Army. 
There was nothing in the India Government Act which 
contradicted in any way the dectrine he had laid down. 
Tiiat doctrine was as true to-day as when it was first laid 
down. Lastly, ho contended that i\ all oases of tho kind in 
question it was necessary for the Goverument to obtain the 
consent of Parliament before they acted, and that this consent 
was to bo distinguished from subsequent consent or acceptance. 
(Hear, hear!) The argument pat forward by tho noble lord 
the Secretary for India, if it was justifiable, would come to 
this : that it would be within the power of the Government of 
the day, without tho previous consent of Parliament, to take 
Indian troops out of India to Gibraltar and elsewhere, or even 
to bring them, and move them, in ships on the coasts of thU 
island. Tho effect, of course, would bi that the Givornmont 
would have the power of increasing the strength of the stan ding 
arrav of this country, iudepenlentlv of the consent or control 
of Pirliament. (Hear, hear!) He was enunciating no new 
principle. In fact, there was no principle of our Constitution 
that had been laid down with more persistency and greater 
cloarness since the reign of the Stuarts than that the standing 
army in time of peace was under the control of Parliament, and 
that the previous consent of Parliament was necessary to the 
increase of the Army. It had likewise been laid down with 
equal clearness in the India Government Act, 1868, and other 
Acts, that, except under olearly-deftaed oireamstanoet affecting 
India herself, Indian troops should not be employ^ by thn 
Government of this country bejon'd the frontiers of IndUi> 
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its^y without the preyioug oonseut of Parliament. By the 
Army* Annual Act, moreover, Parliament oontroUed, year after 
year, the numbers of our standing army in time of peace, and 
the very object of the Act was to prevent Gbvemments of the 
day raiuug a greater force than was necessary, and to protect 
the country from small and sudden military expemtions. 
(Hear, hear !) But ike noble lord invited the nuuse to throw 
over altogether the main principle of the Army Annual Act, 
for if the Qovemmont of the day had the power of employing 
Indian or Colonial troops in an expedition they were carrying 
out, the effect practically was to increase the force of our 
stan^ng araiv, independent of the consent or control of 
Parliament. ^Hear, hear.) But he denied absolutely that any 
Government oi this country had that power. As long as the 
Bill of Rights and the Army Annual Bill remained, it would 
be a direct violatiod of the constitution to bring troops from 
any foreign source into any part of the Queen^s dominions 
without the previous oousont of Parliament. It was equally a 
violation of the laws that had been enacted in relation to our 
government of India to take her troops beyond her frontier, as 
in this case, >rithout first consulting Parliament. It was a 
violation, both in tho spirit and the letter, of the Army Annual 
Bill, and it behoved Parliament to be very jealous of its 
prerogative in this matter. (Hear, hear ) He believed there 
was as mnoh danger from Cabinets to-day as there was in the 
days of the Stuarts. More and more a tendency was becoming 
apparent on the part of Cabinets to consider themselves free 
from the control of Parliament, especially in regard to small 
military expeditions, suoh as the one under discussion, at a 
distance and in time of poaoe. And Parliament should be alive 
to the danger. In J1858, when the India Bill was discussed, 
Mr. Gladstone was so conscious of the difficulty and danger 
involved in the matter — was so anxious to make it clear that 
tho Indian array should not bo used by the Government of this 
country in addition to our standing army in such expeditions 
as that now in Egypt, that he moved a clause on the point 
which was actually carried by the House of Commons, and 
was only altered somewhat when it reached the House of 
Lords. The clause was in these terms — that, except for pre- 
venting or repelling actual invasion, or for meeting any sudden 
and urgent necessity, Her Majesty’s forces in India should not 
bo employed for any military purpose b^ond tho external 
frontiers of India without the consent of Parliament. As he 
had said, the clause was somewhat altered by the House of 
Lords, because it seemed to restrict unduly the prerogative 
of the Crown, but in the end it was pos^ in the fonn in 
which it now stood in tho Act— Clause ^5, audit also contained 
the words that— ** the revenues of India oaunot, without the 
oonsent of both Houses of Parliament, be applied to defray tho 
expense of any military operation beyond the frontiers of that 
country.” Was there in these words any repeal of the Act of 
Settlement — anything inconsistent with the Mutiny Act, or 
with the doctrine iu point if its control of its standing array is 
to be subject to Parliament P Was there anyihiug in this to 
justify any reasonable man in saying that the consent of Par- 
liament was oonsent after tho event, Instead of before the 
event? Mr. Gladstone said tho word ‘‘consent,” whether 
U8e<.l in an Act of Parliament or in the House meant previous 
consent. If that was the case it was impossible to allow this 
matter to pass now without some sort of protest. The doctrine 
of tl^ noble lord amounted to this, that for the future it would 
be said, you allow withotikprotestaUon a motion to puss on the 
footing that it was witlidn tM'right of the Government and the 
perogative of the C^wn to make use of Indian troops as an 
extra and additional force with which to wage their wars. 
That would bo a very convenient dootrine, especially when 
taken tdth the addendum that they might charge the people of 
India with the cost so long as we charge was not an extra 


charge. 

Lord GtiOBOB BtiiOfiTOV : I only judd on that point and on 
mai^ others that lawyers differed. 

Mr. Haucun pointed ont that m regard to the Mombasa 
expedition, the noble lord said no Bes(dution was neoessary. 
That meattt that the Government had the right to take troops 
for the Mombasa exDedition or anything of the kind without 

that they were f aoe to f aoe 


for Mombasa expedition or anything of the kind without 
going to Parliament Hemaintain^that tlwy werefaoe tofMe 
with a Terr grave questloa of pnnolifle, He did not wish to raise 
it in imj- irfiaonions ^t He ww waly taking the gro^ 
wbiciSMhaan by the party ppnoeite. It was tme that tho 


Idbafid had been guilty 
withT thwl&lBtiitwtwtion of t 


of inooiiBist^ and injustices 
I loroea wider the great Indian 


Government Aot of 1858 ; but this, at least, they might say, 
that some of the severest criticism of their methods, some oi 
the hardest things said against them, some of the most defluiU 
layings-dowu of principles came from hon. members prominent 
on the Front Bench opposite, and who were now tnemselves 
acting contrary to the doctrines they had previously main- 
tained. These principles ought to be roaiutained. Tliey 
could not be laid aside and regarded as obsolete because tb^ 
had to deal with a Cabiuet instead of a orowued head. He 
supported tlie amendment, in the ffrst place, for the sake of 
India. Wo were stronger thau the people of India. But we 
held the power as trustees, and were not entitled to abuse our 
trust by making it something which was used for our own 
profit and not for theirs. The Government of India had their 
mterest in these matters. Surely of that the Gkivernment of 
India wore the best judges, ana when they sent despatohes 
entreating the Govermneut of the day to hold their hand, and 
pointing out that misunderstanding and bad feeling would be 
aroused in India, then surely it was not ouly the province but 
tho duty of the House of Lords to step forworn and say that the 
course alike of generosity and policy compelled them to resist 
tho proposal that tho revenues of India should be used iu a 
matter al)out which India had not been consulted, and about 
which India, except in the most remote way, had neither lot 
nor part. In the second place, he support^ the motion for 
the sake of a groat and useful vital principle. Just as Parlia- 
ment limited the powers of the Crown in days gone by, so he 
hold that Parliaraont must, e(.)ntinue to limit the prjwor of tho 
Government over the troops which it had at its command. 
Ho believed that the constitutional safeguard of the Aot of 
Settlement remained intact and unaffected. He believed that 
the doctrine laid down by Lord Camden and Lord Bathurst, 
by the great statesmen of a century ago, and by Lord Harting- 
ton and Lord Solbonio more recsenfcly, was true to-day ; and 
with that faith, and in that conviction, and with a feeling that 
it was a matter upon which all sides of the House haa done 
well to nnite in raising their testimony, he, for one, would 
support the amendment. 

Mh. B. Lawbenob, 

Mb. Edwin Lxwbenok said the House had listened to a most 
interesting constitutional speech, but it might be worth while 
to bring me House back for a few moments to the question at 
issue. That question was whether India had or hud not an 
immediate interKUt in the expedition now undertaken in the 
Sudan. He hold with those who said years ago that no 
power could hold Egypt which did not also hold the Upper 
pTile. Therefore he felt when England years ago abandoned 
the Upper Nile she had taken a course which sooner or later 
she would have to rev'erse, and that she would have to re- 
oonquer the Upper Nile. Knowing something of engineering, 
he believed it was possible fur a civilised Power holding the 
Upper Nile to so divert its tributaries that a risiog of the Nile 
should be no longer possible. Therefore he held that it was* 
of vital importanoe that, those who held J^ypt should also 
hold the Upper Nile, and he appealed to his non. friend who 
spoke on behalf of the people of India, and whose presence 
they welcomed in the House of Commons, that India was 
interested in tho expedition, beoause she was interested in 
Egypt and the Upper Nile. With these views he felt that 
it was right that India should pay some portion of the cost. 
But as a matter of fact India was not ask^ to pay anything. 
She was only asked to allow a certain number of troops now 
in barracks to have an opportunity of fighting in Egypt. He 
believed there was no b^y of Indian tooops that would not 
like to be seleoted for the work, and that nothing would make 
the Service more popular in India than the movement of these 
Indian troops to tne Sudan. In these oiroomBtanoes, he 
failed to see any reason for the great protest of the Indian 
Press. India’s future depended on the preservation of the 
way to India. If ever we ceased to hold the pass through the 
Suez Canal we should lose our hold over India. ^ Theceloie 
India was interested as much, if not more, than this ooontcy, 
and he felt sure that when the matter was fully understood in 
India the Indian people would feel that the Govenmient were 
taking the right oourse. He stron^ljr snpported the Kotien. 

8ib. SCQBLB^ 

Sir Ainmaw SooBca said he evtidaly agreed with the last 
gpeite that the Indian amy wai may to fight aide hy nde 
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with our own army in any campaign where the dignity, honour, 
and interest of England were concerned. Therefore ne had no 
dcmbt — though his hon. friend appeared to he under some 
misapprehension as to the sort of duty they would have to 
discharge at Suakiu — that these troops would go there (dicer- 
fully in the hope that they might have a chance sooner or later 
of going to the front. But that was not what they had to 
oonsider. Ho was very glad that the debate had not been a 
party debate. What they had to consider was this. What 
were the precedents which ought to guide them, on this 
oooMon, and in the absence of precedents, what was the course 
which the House ought to take? It was admitted by the 
Secretary of State that there was really no govoniiog pre- 
cedent in this matter, and the House had to make a preeedent 
to-night. The nearest precedent was that of 1885, in which 
the House came to a decision behind the backs of the Govern- 
ment of India. Since that decision it had been recognised, 
both at the India Office and the Treasury, that the Govern? 
ment of India had the right to be consulted before any ex- 
penditure on this account was adopted. Therefore thw had to 
oonsider what they ought to do on this occasion. His noble 
friend took credit to himself for having in his last despatch 
laid down three principles which ought tb guide the Govern- 
ment. The noble lord wrote: “The true principles upon 
which the relations between England and Inaia should rest, 
are that the Indian army should be considered a branch of her 
Majesfy’s Imperial army.” That, ho thought, everyone in 
the House would confirm — “That, when circumstances and 
the safety of India permit, aid should be freely given to the 
Imperial Government.” That was another point which would 
command universal acquiescence — “ But when the objects of 
the expedition or campaign are unconnected with Inaia, the 
whole of the expenses of the troops drawn from India (should 
be paid by the Imperial Exchequer, just as Ihe whole of the 
expenses of the tro<ms drawn England for an Indian expedition 
would be paid by Indian revenues.” It was the third point 
they had to decide ; it was for the House to determine upon 
whom was to rest the responsibility of saying whether the 
objects of the expedition were connected or unconnected with 
India. He was ready to admit that in the interest of Egypt it 
was proper that the Sudan campaign should be undertf^en, 
and that if in pursuing the present Sudan policy we could give 
a helping hand to our friends the Italians further south, it 
was our duty and our interest to do so. But the Sudan opera- 
tions did not seem to him to be in the slighted degree con- 
nected with Indian interests. The noble lord fbld them that 
the free passage to India was a desirable thing to maintain. 
He evidently had in mind the Suez Canal, but did anybody 
with the slightest geographical knowledge mean to say it made 
any difference whatever to the free use of the Suez Canal 
whether the Egyptians were at Wady Haifa or at Dongola ? 
He could not understand ho wit could 1 m said that this expedition 
had even an indirect bearing upon the free transit of our troops, 
our commerce, ^d our travellers between England and India. 
This very question arose in 1 885, and how was it dealt with by 
the Government of India of that day? They had not an 
opportunity of putting their views before Parliament before 
the Vote was passed, but they wrote— •“ There is no question 
now of the safety of the Suez Canal, which was urged in 1882 
as a reason why the Indian Government should bear its share 
in the expenditure then to bo incurred. The operations taking 
place in the Sudan have no connection with any Indian 
intents, and lie altogether outside the sphere of our responsi- 
bilities. We can look for neither advantage nor loss from them. 
The pretentions and the aims of the leaders of the rising in 
Africa are a matter of indifference to the Government of India, 
which is in no way interested in dh^uting or putting down by 
by force the claims of political or religious pretenders in 
re^ons of the world remote from its own limits and from those 
of its neighbours.” If that argument was good then it was 
equally good now, and by whom was that put forward ? By 
the Govenunent of Lord Dufferin, than wuom there was no 
statesman of a more Imperial mind. Those arguments ought 
to have been present to the mind of the Government before 
ihey resolved to make t e present demand. Precisely the same 
view was taken of the Sudan operations by Lord Elgin’s 
Government as was taken in 1885 by Lord Dufferin’s Gk)vem*> 
ment. In spite of all the protests, and for the paltry sum of 
£35,000, they were to do uds mis^ef, for there could not be 
any donU whatever that miaohief would foUow, mischief of a 
whidh was not appreciated by a good many members 


of the House. For the miserable and wretched sum of £36,000 
they were asked to blacken the faces of the Government of 
India and to raise a spirit of disaffection amongst the Indian 
people. It appeared to him that this Vote, if passed would be 
passed rather from a desire not to embarrass me Government 
than from any feeling that the demand was a righteous one. 
He was very sorry that the Quvemment, who was strong 
enough to have taken a righteous course, had not taken it. It 
was a disappointment to nim that, having the opportunity of 
doing tho right thing, they had failed to do it. 

Sir W. Wedderburw. 

Sir W. WsDDBBBUBN was sorry the noble Lord the Secretary 
of State for India had made this a question of confidence, and 
not left his supporters to vote freely. Tho good name of the 
House and the oountry was involved, and, therefore, the 
pressure of party discipline should not have been brought to 
boar on any member to vote either one way or the other. The 
question of finality was also involved, for no one could suppose 
^diat a party vote would dispose of the matter. He had the 
honour of serving on tho Royal Commission which had to deal, 
amongst other things, with the apportionment of the charges 
between England and India, and he felt the labours of that 
Commission would be very much aided by such a free discussion 
of this question in the House as oould take place if no pressure 
were employed. He regarded both parties as sinners in 
respect to their dealings with India, but if anything the Tories 
had the bettor record, and therefore it did not lay with the 
Liberals to call tho Tory kettle black. There were five important 
precedents, of which three wore bad ; tho jcases of Aby8‘»inia, 
of Egypt in 1882, and of the Sudan in 1886. These wore cases 
in which the recommendations and protests of the Govern- 
ment of India were sot aside by the Liberal Government. 
There were two good precedents, those of Malta and of Mom basa, 
and they were both made by a Conservative Government. 
It appeared to him it was not too late even now for the 
(Government to allow the House a free hand in this matter. 
When the noble Lord decided to wait until tho Government 
of India had an opportunity of putting forward their own 
view of the case, he thought the noble Lord was building a 
golden bridge for his own retreat. (Hear, bear.) Having 
already two good precedents, it would be well if he would 
make a third; and if the Government were not willing to 
change the recommendation tliey had made, they might, at all 
events, leave the responsibility of a decision to the free 
judgment of the House. There were two important declara- 
tions made by two Conservative Secretaries of State. In 1887, 
Lord Cross laid down the doctrine of the veto to be exercised 
by the Government of India ; and again the present Secretary 
of State laid down on the 30th of June last, the excellent 
doctrine of reciprocity between India and England. The 
noble Lord’s three rules must recommend themselves to all 
sides of the House ; but on one point, perhaps, they did not 
come up to the full extent of reciprocity. His first proposi- 
tion was that, when temporary and urgent need arose, 
assistance should be promptly given by either party ; but the 
reciprocity stopped if the two conditioiis existed under .the 
second and the third rules, for this reason that the objects for 
which an Indian contingent was required was generally 
temporary and emergent, whereas the objects for which 
British troops were required in India were of a more per- 
manent kind. Therefore, in order to give the Indian people 
advantage from this reciprocity ,r we must make an allowanoe 
with regard to British troops serving in India, although they 
remained from year to year. If that point was conceded and 
complete reciprocity established between the two Governments 
everything would he settled on a fairly equitable basis, and 
it would Uien not be neoessary to oonsiaer very oarefuUy this 
difficult question of what were special interests because it 
would not matter much, for whatever the decision was it 
would apply equally to both parties. At present the Indian 
Government i^e enormous payments ev^ year for British 
troops, not only for ike use of them in India, but also for the 
transport and training of them. If an account was taken 
for Uio past it would he found, however much might be 
oharg^ against India, there would be a large balance in her 
favour. '&e suppression of the Indian Mutiny was a matter 
ipedally affecting the wdlare of E n gla n d. British sttmmaoy 
in India was vital to the British nation. Tet cm the snp- 
presslon of the Mutiny not a penny was paid by England a^ 
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unfortunate India waa saddled with a debt of about £46,000,000. 
It was said that India would be put to no additional expense, 
and would, therefore, loae nothing by the proposed arrange - 
allowance ought to be made for the effect of these 
requisitions on the military budget of India ; it would be 
necessary to niake provisions for the average annually required 
for such contingents. It might be that Indian troops were 
willing to serve in other parts of the world, but it must he 
TOniembered that Suakin was a very unhealthy place, and the 
liability of Indian troops to be sent to unhealthy climates 
made recruiting in India more costly and more difficult. 
Another point to be remembered was the difficulty the 
Viceroy would be placed in his own Legislative Council when 
ho had to bring forward proposals for granting money for 
purposes regarded as illegitimate by the whole public opinion 
of India. What a position it was to put a Viceroy in to 
compel him, in the face of his own Despatch, to assure the 
Council that the payment could properly be passed by the 
representatives of the people of India. It had been pointed 
out that since 1892 a different complexion had been gfiven to 
the Viceroy’s Council, and that there were in the Council 
men who in a great measure did represent the people of India. 
The Viceroy himself, his Finance Minister, and the Military 
Member would have a bad quarter of an hour when they 
brought forward these proposals and, against their own 
declared convictions, proceeded to force them through by 
means of their mechanical majority. He earnestly urged the 
Government to reconsider their decision. 

SiK M, Hicks -Beach. 

The CuAMCELLoa of the Exchkqi/bb, (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach), who, on rising, was received with Ministerial cheers, 
said : I think it my duty to trespass for a time on the attention 
of the House on this subje<!t, but 1 shall be as brief as possible, 
because 1 am aware that there are several other members who 
are anxious to address the House. I will not attempt to 
follow the right lion, gentleman the member for Montrose, or 
the hon. member who spoke a little time ago, into the question 
of constitutional law, as to the power of the Government of 
the day to employ Indian troops without a previous Resolution 
to the House. It is the view of her Majesty’s Government 
that there could be no ground for asking the House of Com- 
mons to conic to a Resolution upon the subject unless it related 
to the question of the puyment of the troops. (Hear, hear.) 
That matter may arise on another occasion ; to-night, at any 
rate, it does not arise at all, although the right hon. gentleman 
opposite took up a very considerable period of time— -(hoar, 
hear)— in impressing the House with his views on the subject. 
We gave notice, as soon as we had arrived at the decision that 
India should have this charge, of our intention to propose the 
Resolution which has been proposed by my noble friend, and 
if that Resolution has been delayed for a month it has been 
delayed solely, as the House is aware, in deference to what I 
am quite sure is the universal desire of the House to be 
thoroughly acquainted with the views of the Government of 
India before arriving at a decision. (Ministerial cheers.) 
Therefore, Sir, in this case at any rate, there is no necessity 
whatever for me to go into the merits of a question of constitu- 
tional law, on which two sinh eminent persons as Lord Cairns 
and Lord Selbonie hold diametrically opposite views. Tho 
right hon. gentleman^ the member for Montrose found some 
fault with my noble frieftd for devoting a very small portion 
of his speech to the past history of matters in the Sudan. He 
said that the question btfore us to-night was not whether the 
expedition which hud been undertaken to Dongola was right 
or wrong or whether it was right or wrong to employ Indian 
troops in garrisoning Smikin ; but when I listened to tho speech 
of the l ight hon. gentleman I could not help thinking that ho 
had largely pre -judged this question which is now before us, 
and that not a few hon. members on his side of tlm House 
have done the same, owing to their conviction — which, of 
course, they are perfectly entitled to hold— that our policy in 
Egypt, in ianotmning this expedition to Dongola, has been 
wrong, and ^at, therefore, tbev could not approve of anv 
motion which should provide funds for purposes ojmnected with 
that expedition, whether those funds were to be provided by 
England, by India, or by Egypt herself. [Hear, hear.) I will 
not attempt to argue that part of the question. Neither will I 
dwell upon the suggestion of the right hon. gentleman that 
this matter before us to-night is part of a policy on the part of 


her Majesty’s Government to employ the army of India in un- 
hallowed expeditions for the conquest of the habitable globe. 

Mr. J. Mobley : I beg pardon for interrupting the right 
hon. baronet, but I did not refer to her Majesty’s Government 
in that respect; on tho contrary, I desiim to express my 
opinion that the apprehensions of the Government of India, 
which the noble lord had raised, that they might have to 
provide troops on a larger scale were not ill-founded. There 
was no attack on ^he Government. 

The Chanoeltor of the Exoboequeb ; I think the ri^t hon. 
gentleman laid stress upon some suggestions of the Govern- 
ment of India that they might have a reasonable apprehension 
of some kind of policy of that sort on the part of her Majesty’s 
Government, and tho right hon. gentleman went on to quote 
sonie words, which have now become celebrated, of the Aime 
Minister, to the effect that we must not look upon India as an 
English barrack in the Oriental seas from which we may draw 
any number of troops without paying for them. Sir, those 
words were quoted with approval by the right hon. gentleman, 
they were cheered by his followers behind him, and I confess I 
was delighted to find that the wit and wisdom of the Prime 
Minister were for once proptTly appreciated on that side of the 
House. (Cheers.) I entirely agree, and every member of her 
Majesty’s Government agrees in that sentiment of the Prime 
Minister’s ; it is as true now as it was when he uttered it. 
But there is nothing in what 'w6 -are now proposing in any 
way contrary to that sentiment. (Hear, hear.) Addressing 
an audience in the country a little time ago, the right hon. 
gentleman said that if we passed such a motion as this we 
should admit that there is an unlimited reservoir of Indian 
forces which may be applied to unlimited and indefinite objects 
(Opposition cheers.) Nothing can he more definite as an 
object than the garrisoning of Suakin — the number of forces 
is strictly limited to *2,500, and the time even is limited to the 
close of the year. (Cheers.) Therefore, all these wild appre- 
hensions of the right hon. gentleman are entirely beside the 
mark. What we have to decide to-night is an issue of 
importance— it is not merely a matter of £35,000, as the right 
hon. gentleman seems to think — (hear, hear) — it is an issue of 
importance, but it is a comparatively narrow one. It is 
whether, in the circumstances before us and in similar circum- 
stances in the future, India shall do in tho service of the 
Empire what India has done in the past. (Cheers.) I entirely 
agree with my noble friend the Secretary for India that the 
proposal wl^ch he has made to the House is a more favourable 
one to Indift than has ever been made before under similar 
circumstances. (Cheers.) Ho had proposed no more 
than was proposed in 1885, that India should bear the 
ordinary expenses of her troops which she would have had 
to bear if those troops had remained in India; but he 
had coupled with that proposition certain statements of 
opinion as to tho policy to bo pursued in future as between the 
Government of India and tho Imperial Government which 
have mot with the approval of the hon. baronet opposite who 
has just sat down, and which, I venture to say, will be con- 
sidered by those who have taken up a strong lino on this 
matter on behalf of India as far more favourable to them 
than any propositions that have ever yet been accepted by 
the Government of this country. (Hear, hoar.) Let me 
recall the House for a few minutes to what occurred in this 
matter with regard to tho Abyssinian expedition. It was 
proposed by the Government of the day that the ordinary pay 
of the large number of Indian troops employed in tnat 
expedition should continue to be borne by the Government 
of India. Mr. Gladstone was then in opposition, and 
Mr. Gladstone supported the proposal of the Government 
of the day. We probably entertain on opposition sides of 
the House different ideas of the pc^tiom career of Mr. 
Gladstone, but no one has ever him of a want of 

(sonsideration for weaker races or IWilndia. But what did 
Mr. Gladstone say with regard to m employment of Indian 
troops in the Abyssinian expedition, in which we all admit 
now India had a very remote interest indeed ? Mr. Gladstone 
on that occasion rather blamed the Government for being 
more liberal towards India than to England. Mr. Eawoett, 
who was opposing the Motion at the time, dwelt upon what 
he considered to be the injustice to India in making her pay 
this portion of the expenses of the campaign, whereas, on the 
other hand, she was compelled to pay the whole cost of 
English troops that were sent out to India. Mr. Gladstone, 
in his reply, almost ridiculed the ^ea that there was any 
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in justice to India in the matter. He dwelt at some length 
u^n the question, ond he repudiated the idea that any 
ade<}uate return was made for the responsibility of the 
United Kingdom for the defence of India merely by the 
payment by India of the Engliah troops that happened to be 
thereat any given moment. He said: — “Our responsibility 
for the military government of India is not measured by 
the amount of English troops there. We are bound to 
keep in reserve a force adequate to meet all the contiugent 
demands of India. Sup^se India wants men — a soldier 
cannot be made in a day. But we are ^und to keep up the 
"stock of soldiers from which the wants of India can he 
supplied at a moment's notice. India again ceases to want 
men. Three, four, or five regiments are sent back, and the 
moment they come to England they become matter of charge 
against us. They do not come back b^auso we want them, 
but because ludUa does not want them." The right bon. 
gentleman summed up the whole position in these words : — 
“ England must keep a military bank on which India can 
draw cheques at pleasure, and to which again, when it suits 
her, she may make remittances whether we have omplcyment 
for them or not." Therefore, at that time, such an auOiority as 
Mr. Gladstone thought that there was no ground for this 
charge of injustice to India which is made against us to*day 
when we are asking India to continue to hear the ordinary 
pay of her troops which she has sent to the Sudan. {Hear, 
hew.) That was the language of Mr. Gladstone in 1867. 
With regard to what occurred in 1882 and 1885, let me in the 
first place name two points on which 1 think we are all 
ag^reed. I do not think that I have heard this evening any 
oWeetion taken to the dispatch of Indian troops to the Sudan. 
(Hear, hear). Certainly no one connected with the Indian 
Council or with the Indian Government has raised it. The 
hon. member for Hackney, who objected to India being 
compelled to bear the cost of the pay of her troops employed 
in the Sudan, expressed his delight that they had been sent 
there, as it was a proof of the mutual relations which existed 
between England and India. (Hear, bear). Again, I think 
we are agre^ upon the principle that where Indian interests 
are ooncemed, India ought to pay some of the costs of expedi- 
tions undertaken to protect those interests, even if those 
expeditions should ho outside their own territories. (Hear, 
hear). But, of course, as the hon. memb r for Hackney 
remarked, the point is whether this expedition to the Sudan is 
undertaken in furtherance of the interests of India. (Hear, 
hear). Of courf^ the Government of India has ai^ays disputed 
the |) 08 ition which has been taken up from time to time by the 
British Goverunient on the question. Her Majesty's Govern - 
ment iu England has always held that Ej^pt possesses a very 
material interest for India. The Indian Government in 1882 
and 1886, and in the present year, have taken a different view 
of the matter. They have ooiitendod that Egyptian affairs 
were Imperial affairs, and that the great interest involved in 
the Suez Canal was an English rather than an Indian interest, 
and that even if it were an Indian interest in any degree, it 
was still mure a colonial iuten'-st, and that, therefore, England 
was not justified in asking India alone to l^ar a portion of the 
oost of any Egyptian expedition. That, I think is the view of 
the right non. gentleman the member for Montrose, who told 
the meeting to^ which I have already alluded, that the interests 
of India and Egypt as com and cotton -growing countries were 
antagonistic. 1 do not tliink that 1 have ever heard a more 
nawow view put forward. Let me turn to what was said on 
this (mbject by the right hon. gentleman who sits by his side — 
the right hon. member for Wolverhampion. The right hon, 
gentleman, when he had to deal with tlus matter as a member 
of the Government in 1883, when there was a proposal that 
India should bear not merely the ordinary pay of her troops 
^ployed, but 60 per cent, of the extraordinary expenses 
incniTM by the large Indian force sent to assist in putting 
down the rebellion in Egypt, said — “ It was perversity of 
intelleot to resist the proposal that the Indian Exchequer should 
pay a very small ftnm towards the expouses of a war which he 
ventured to say was in the main, if not entirely, for the benefit 
of our Indian Empire." 

Sir Hsmby Fowles said that he was not a member of the 
Government at the time to which the right hon. gentleman 
referred. 

The CsANCotiLOB of ma Excbeoiteb : If the right hon. 

t itknian was not a member of the Goverment at that 
e, 1 think that his a aids are entitled to even greats 


weight. (Hear, hear, and laughter). And then he went 
on to say that his opinion was that unless they had an 
Indian Empire to protect, no Government would have 
ventured to propose, and he was quite sure the uoun^ would 
never have sanctioned, a war in Egypt at all. (Cheers.) Well, 
sir, the right hon. gentleman the member for Montrose was 
nerhaps ignorant of that expression of opinion on the part of 
his (Kuleague. The right non. gentleman found very severe 
fault with my noble friend the Secretaiy of State for India 
with regard to the eighth paragraph oi his despatdi. He 
characterised it as a spurious and insincere paragraph, beoause 
my noble friend put forward his views as to the int^st which 
India has in tlie j^rticular operations in which we are 
engaged. I admit wat so far as these operations are con- 
cern^, the right hon. gentleman the member for Wolver- 
hampton is not bound by what ho said in 1883 ; but the right 
hon. gentleman the member for Montrose, a few weeks ago, 
challenged the opinion of this House on the policy of her 
Majesty’s Government in undertaking these operations. That 
whey was fully discussod, and by a very large majority the 
House approv^ that policy as an essential part of the policy 
of the English Government in Egypt, in attempting to perfect 
and maintain the tranquillity of that country. (Cheers.) The 
right hon. gentleman has characterised the despatch of my 
right hon. friend as spurious and insincere. 

Mr. J. Moblsy : luat paragraph of it. 

The Chancellob of the Exchequee : Yes, that paragraph 
of it. May I refer him to the opinion of a gentleman in high 
position and authority, Sir Alexander Arbutbnot, a member of 
the Council of India, and, therefore, by no means disposed to 
consider the question in any other light than that of the 
interest of India. (Hear, hear.) He said: “The main 
argument used by Sir James Peile and Sir Donald Stewart is 
that India has, in their opinion, no dixcot or substantial 
interest in the operations now in progress in the Sudan. I 
altogether demur to this assertion. I hold that India has a 
ve^ direct and substantial interest in the safety and tran- 
quillity of Egyj^t, aud in safeguarding that country from 
attack. The position of Egypt, lying, as it does, on the direct 
route from England to India, being, as it is, the highway by 
which our British troops have to travel to and from India, 
renders it as essential to the interests of India as it is to British 
interests that Egypt should be protected from her foes, aud 
that her present peaceful and prosperous condition should be 
maintaiued. Aud, if it be, as I believe it is, requisite to this 
end that the supremacy of Egypt iu the Sudan or iu a portion 
of it should be re-established, then I submit that the stiocess of 
any operations which have to be undertaken with this object is 
a matter which has a direct and substantial interest for India. 
The truth is " — and I agree in this — “ that, if it were not for 


of this nature as the Indian Government. My hon. friend 
behind has said: “Who ought to decide thin question as to 
whefther the interests of India are or are not involved in any 
particular matter!'" Ne doubt it is right that we should 
attach importance to the views of the Indian Government on 
any such subject; but the authority to which Parliament has 
deliberately entrusted the right of agreeing to or refusing any 
Indian expenditure is the Council of the Secreta^ of State 
in Loudon, and the Council of the Secretary of State, after 
having deliberately considered this question, have decided 
on the grounds 1 have quoted, by a large majority, that India 
may be fairly charged with this expenditure. (Hear, hear.) 
Now, what is the charge proposed r Is it that India should 
bear one single penny of taxation more than she does now? 
Not a bit ot it. (Cheers.) What is proposed is that India 
should bear the ordinary pay of her troops, which she would 
have bad to bear if they had remained in India. (Cheers.) 
We are told that that is not fair, because they are taken away 
from India and are serving somewhere else. But does India 
want them? Bupposiug that the £35,000 were paid over to 
India to-morrow, would India raise more troops r Certainly 
not. (Hear, hear.) That idea that we are depriving India of 
something that she requiies is altogether wrong ; l^ause, if 
si.e had required it, the Government ol India would not readily 
1 may almost say voluntarily, have assented to those troops 
being sent to Suakin. All that India loses is this, that troc^ 
that would be in bairaoks in India are in barracks at Soaku. 
(Cheers.) It is said by some hon. members that this means 
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that wa are charnog India for otir 0 ‘wn advantajM with a 
larger army than i^e wonld otherwise maintain. (Opposition 
cheers.) I hear a cheer at that, hnt is it really supposed that 
there is ai^ army in the world, whether it he tne English 
army, the Indian army, or even the American army, which is 
merely confined to the nnmher of troops requisite for garrison 
duty ? (Hear, hear.) Every army must include a consider- 
able number of men which may be available for any unfore- 
seen emergency. (Cheers.) The Indian Government having 
considered, of course, the requirements of India at the time, 
and not considering that these 2,600 men were likely to be 
required for any emergency, have readily allowed thorn to be 
sent to Suakin. How can it bo urged that we are imposing 
on India any extra burden, or that wo are compelling her to 
employ, owing to the temporary employment of these men at 
Suakin, a larger force than it would be otherwise necessary 
for her to keep up? (Hear, hear.) That is really the whole 
of this question. Wo are not asking the taxpayers of India to 
hear a single penny of additional taxation. We are asking 
them to utilize for the benefit of the Empire of which they 
form a part, for the service of the Empire to which they are 
proud to belong, their forces, which are only too anxious to he 
employed in the military duties of the Empire, without the 
cost of a penny to themselves ; and we are do nothing in this 
hut following the precedents set in the past. (Hear, hear.) 
Hon members opposite have told us that there is a commission 
now sitting to enquire into the apportionment of the charge 
between the Governments of ^e United Kingdom and 
India for purooses in which both are interested. No doubt 
this, as well as matters of more permanent charge, 
must necessarily come under the consideration of that 
Commission. It may bo that they may disapprove of the 
present rule. It may be that they may not bo satisfied 
with the proposal of my right hon. friend the Secretary of 
State for tne future, to which I, as representing the Treasury, 
have readily given my consent ; but ponding the consideration 
of this question, I say we are not entitled to give such 
authority as is claimed to the views of the Government of 
India. The Government of India are not an independent 
Government. The Government of India are entitled to bold 
an opinion and to express it ; hut what was said by Mr. 
Gladstone in the very debate I have already quoted with 
reference to the Government of Bombay? He said: — “The 
Governor is not a person acting on the part of a local legisla- 
ture or on the part- of a nation invested with privileges ; be is 
a confidential servant of the Secretary of State, his representa- 
tive and agent at Bombay.” Groat though their authority 
may he, I say that it is subordinate to that of the Secretary of 
State in Council, and to that of the Government of the Queen, 
and I protest against making any change, without the 
authority of the Cemmihsien, in the piactico which has 
hitherto been pursued. T protest against placing the Govern- 
ment of India in a position of almost independent authority, 
to which position I contend they have no claim. (Cheers.) 

Sir H. H. Fowler. 

Sir HllTilY Eowlee : The right hon. gentleman seems to bo 
under the impression that hon. members on this side of the 
House have prejudged the question because they think that 
the general policy of the Government in connection with the 
Sudan is wrong. I^sn a^pure tlic right hon. gentleman that 
I have not approached the consideration of this question in any 
such spirit. The question before the House is not as to the 
wisdom or folly of any poliev that may he pursued in Egypt. 
The question is, as the right hon. gentleman mr-st fairly stated, 
whether in the circumstsnees India shall do in the service of 
the i^pire what she has done in the past. The right Ion. 

g entleman admits that it is an issue of importance, but he saj s 
lat it is comparatively narrow. I differ in m him ; I think 
the issue is much widi r ; 1 th nk that he himself, in his con- 
cluding remarks. vhich amounted, I would alnost say, to a 
very serious attack uptn the Govimment of India— (cheers) — 
has put the question on a much broader basis. I shall ask the 
House to consider, not whether India shall do in the future 
what she has done in the past, but whether India has not been 
compelled to do in the past what she ought not have been oom- 
pellS^ to do, and whethei this House will impose the same 
bMm upon her in the future. The right hon. gentleman 
said' that the despatch of the noble lord was very much in 
advanca of anything that has been donointhepast, but thedeter- 


mination of the Government is very retrogr a de as oompared with 
what Lord Cross laid down 1 0 years ago, when ho ssid that when 
Indian t^ps are employed on duties not directly attributable 
to the requirements of the Government of India and are 
dispatched to a country distant from India, no portion of the 
expenses of those troops could he bhargfed to India without the 
full assent and concurrence of the Government of India. The 
issue now is whether we shall or shaU not agree with the views 
of Lord Cross, whether we shall or shall not put this burdon 
upon the taxpayers of India without the full assent* and 
concurrence of the Government of that country P (Hear, hear). 
I think the right hon. gentleman was inaoenrate when he said 
that Parliament had placed the control of the expenditure of 
the revenue of India in the hands of the Council of India. 
ITndouhtedly it has done so as a general rule, but Parliament 
has reserved cases of this kind and with reference to them 
Parliament alone must decide. 

The Chanorlloe op the Exchequbb : What I meant was 
this — the control of the expenditure is placed in the hands of 
the Council of India. It the Council had not agre^ that 
India should hear this expenditure, no proposal of this kind 
could have been made to Parliament. 

Sir H. Fowler : Even if the Council had agreed, and if the 
Government of India had agreed, and it has not, the final and 
supreme tribunal is Parliament. There is one precedent to 
which attention has not been specially drawn to-night. It is 
the case of Perak, when the Abyssinian precedent was followed 
— namely that India should pay the ordinary charges and that 
the extraordinary charges should be home by the Imperial 
Exchequer. The Indian Government objects, and quoted 
Lord Lawrence and Sir Willion Muir, great authoritiea* 
What did Tjord Salisbury say on that occasion ? He siud that 
he recognised the soundness of the principle laid down in Ijord 
Lawrence’s minute. “ But that, as it appeared to the Govern- 
ment that the expedition to Perak would he of brief duration, 
and would not involve the employment of troops from India 
for such a length of time as to give rise to any gfeneral incon- 
venience or danger, and in view of the interests which India 
might be said to have in a speedy termination of the war, it 
was right to agree to an arrangement simillar to that ad(mted. 
in the case of the expedition to Abyssinia.” But Lord 
Salisbury added:— “That this was not to be regarded as a 
precedent for any future case in which troops might be required 
from the Indian Establishment for Imperial purposes.” But 
that is one of*tho very precedents which have been quoted 
to-night as precedents which we ought to follow, although 
Lord Salisbury distinctly stated that it should not form 
a precedent for future application. (Hear, hear). A g^eat 
deal has been said to-night about Mombasa, and I should 
like to call attention to lhat case and the arguments which the 
Treasury employG<l respecting it, because there can be no doubt 
that the Policy now submitted to Parliament is the policy of 
the Treasury. I think the case of Mombasa is a very good 
illustration of the manner in which the Treasury has approached 
the whole question, and I would draw attention to the reason 
which I am bound to assume the right hon. gentleman 
himself gave or sanctioned for maintaining that India should 
bear the entire cost of sending Indian troops to Mombasa. 

“ My Lords ” gave as their first and principal reason that the 
tnulo with Zanzibar and Mombasa amounted to £.335,000 of 
exports and £H6,000 of imports, and they thought that India 
had such an interest in Mombasa and Zanzibar that she was 
justified in sending her troops, imd paying for them, to put 
down the rebellion that had arisen there.^ The right hon. 
gentleman is generally very accurate in bis quotations, andl 
I have no doubt he verified those quotations about the tr^e 
with Zanzibar before he gave it the Treasury stomp of being 
a g^d reason for importing troops from ^ India. But we 
cannot compare these figures in pounds, shillings, and pence. 
We must put them into tens of rupees. I put the trade with 
Zanzibar nigher than the right hon. gfentleman has put. it, 
but I cannot make it amount to a million tens of rupees. But 
is the right hon. gentleman aware of the proportion that that 
bears to the whole trade of India? The imports and exports 
of India for the year with which the right hon. gentleman 
was dealing, and m regard to which he thinks a million, tens 
of mpkes is to justify this interferenoe, is to form the 
connecting link between the interests of India and the Indian 
military expenses, were 185 millions of tens of mpees. X pat 
it to the House whether it would matter one brass farthing to 
In^a if the trade (A Zanzibar were to be swept out of 
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eziatenoe ? (Cheers.) The Treasury says that the trumpery 
interest of the 180th part of the whole trade in India is the 
justification of that interference. (Cheers.) I say that 
simply in passing, and I wish to come at once to the main 
principles involved in this question, and which are set forth 
with great clearness in the Despatch of the noble Lord. I 
I entirely agree with him as to his three principles. 1 think 
they are wise and statesmanlike, and 1 tnink tliey would bo 
sound as future regulations in these Indian disputes. But I 
cannot assent to his application of the three principles that 
are to regulate the interierence with the Indian troops to the 
reason which he gives witli reference to free communication 
with Egypt by the shortest route. The object of the ex- 
pedition has been fully dealt with to-night, and I wiU simply 
say, in one sentence, that this expedition is far more to serve 
Italian interests and E^ptian interests than Indian interests, 
and I would ask, is it just that the Indian taxpayer should be 
forced to find the money for the payment of the troops em- 
ployed on the service of an ally of Great Britain ? (Hear, 
near.) The right hon. gentleman who has just sat down 
seemed to be very much surprised that we should demur to 
the interests of India being involved in this o|)eration. I 
have no recollection of what 1 said in lb83, hut I have no 
doubt the right hon. gentleman quoted me accurately, and I 
only corrected him to say that at that time I was in a position 
of flpreater freedom and less responsibility. (Ministerial 
laughter.) But I then held — and I hold now — that the 
justification of the whole roilitaiy operations of 1882 was the 
Suez Canal; but if we follow Lord Salisbury’s advice and 
look at a large map I do not think we shall find the interest 
of the Canal is in any way afiected by the Sudan or the 
conquest of Khartum. Khartum has not been in the hands 
of Egypt for the last dozen years, and our communication 
with India has never been, I will not say imperilled, hut has 
never been even in dispute. (Cheers.) 1 admit and I think 
that if a question arose with reference to the Suez Canal, 
India has a large, preponderating influence in it. So has 
Australia, so has New Zealand, so has Hong Kong, so has 
Ceylon, and so have all our settlements in the East. (Cheers.) 
But that question has not arisen in this case, though if it did 
1 should he the last man to deny that India bad an interest 
in it. But who is to be the judge as to whether India has 
this interest or not? I think Lord Cross gives the right 
answer when he says the Government of India. The hon. 
and learned gentleman opposite argued wi|^ great force in 
favour of that view. The right hou. gentleman denies that, 
and says it should he the Council at home. We say 
here to-night, whatever may he the view of the Government 
of India or the view of the Council at home, it must ho 
Parliament, who must ultimately decide this question, 
^heers.) I will state as shortly as possible why I think 
Parliament should decide this question in favour of India. My 
first reason is that the revenues of India pay the whole cost of 
the Indian army. They pay the cost of recruiting and they 
pay the cost of training, and, when you say you arc paying 
the cost of the troops, let me say that the daily pay of these 
troops ia a very small part of what they cost. (Cheers.) No 
one Knows better than the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
that is not the ri^e which is applied with reference to the 
employment of British troops in India. India pays for every 
British soldier that is sent there— every shilling which that 
soldier has cost from the moment of Lis enlistment to the day 
of his death, including his pension. (Ministerial cries of “ No.’*) 

Sir Jahes FaitOUSSON : Embarkation. 

Sir H. Fowlbb : Yes ; embarkation. (Ministerial laughter 
and cheers.) But what I mean is that the capitation fee of 
£7 10s., which is additional to pay, covers the whole of those 
extra charges— the capitation fee, which is now the subject of 
investigation by a Royal Commission, and which is alleged by 
the Treasmy not fully to cover, and by the Indian Govern- 
ment to more than cover, the entire cost. 

Sir J. Febousson: As the right h^n. gentleman has been 
good enough to notice my interruption, perhaps he will allow 
me to ask him — Does he mean to say that the Indian Govern- 
ment pays for the cost of the soldiers in a link battalion 
serviag^at home? 

Sir H. Fowlbb : I mean to ssy that what India pays as a 
capitation fee, in addition to ot^r charges, is £7 lOs. or £8 a 
^head for every British soldier that is employed in the Indian 
'■ervioe^£7 10s. or £8 per head per annum, and that that sum 
inolndes the cost to which I xwer. Another reason is this. 


You have intrusted the administration of India to a Viceroy 
and Council practically chosen by ourselves. They are the 
Constitutional Guardians of the revenue of India, and except 
in some supremo necessitv involving the very existence of the 
Empire, we have no right to apply these revenues for any 
other than Indian purnoses. (Cheers.) The right hon. 
gentleman says this is a loan. But there is a lender as well as 
a borrower. We are the borrowers, and w© dictate the terms 
of the loan, and India has no voice in saying whether she is 
wiUing to lend on these terms. (Hear, hear.) Again, I say 
there is no reciprocity. The charges upon India in respect of 
English soldiers going to India are not put upon the same 
basis as the cost to India of troops coming out of India. 
“England” (said Lord Lawrence) “paid no portion of the 
heavy expenditure of the mutiny. All the troops and the 
materials which were sent from England to aid in putting 
down the mutiny w'ere paid for out of the revenue of India. It 
was never urged because this measure afforded temporary 
relief to the Biitish exchequer that a portion of the ordinary 
cost of these troops should he paid by England.” Lord 
Northbrook, a great Viceroy, said in the House of Lords 
speaking of the Abyssinian expedition: “The whole of the 
ordinary expenses were paid by India, the argunient used being 
that India would have to pay her troops in the ordinary way, 
and she ought not to seek to make a i>rofit. How did (he Home 
Government treat the Indian Government when troops were 
sent out to the Mutiny ? Did they say, ‘ We do not want to 
m^ke a profit ?’ Not a hit. Every single man sent out was 
paid by India during the whole time — though only a temporary 
use was made of them — including the cost of drilling and 
and training as recruits until they were sent out.” If this 
principle was to he applied in sending out troops to India, 
surely it ought also to be applied when Indian troops were sent 
on Imperial expeditions. (Cheers.) I will quote a still higher 
authority — Lord Salisbury The special injustice of the 

course now about to be pursued consists in this, that when we 
employ English troops on Indian duty they are paid for out 
of th. Indian revenues from the moment that they land in the 
country, hut when we employ Indian troops on Imperial duty 
we say that India must pay for them.” (Hear, hear.) Is the 
army of India to he regarded as a reserve ? Some gentlemen 
hold the view that, as we have groat Asiatic and Eastern 
interests, the Indian army is to be regarded as a reserve from 
which both the Imptuial and the Indian Government can draw. 
If that is so, the Imperial funds should pay some proportion 
of forming it. If it is to he an army of reserve, and we are 
to draw upon it in aid of any of our requirements, we ought to 
pay our share of forming it, recruiting, training, and all the 
other ordinary expenditure of the Indian Army. (Hear, hear.) 
The right hon. gentleman was rather impatient of the allega- 
tion as to the army of India being too large or too small, as 
the argument is put. If it is too large we ought to reduce it ; 

■ if it is too small it cannot he depleted. All I can say is this — 
I think the noble lord knows hotter than I do that sucoessive 
viceroys, commanders-in-chief, and India councils have main- 
tained during a long Buccessiou of years that the army was 
only sufficiently large for Indian purposes, and that it would 
not he safe to make any reductions. When the right hon. 
gentleman spoke just now of the readiness with which the 
Indian Governmout lout these troops, the eagerness with which 
thev afforded evidence that the troops could be spared, I think 
he hud forgotten one paragi*aph of the despaton which I will 
read — “ We would point out that her Majesty’s Government 
add to our responsibilities by calling upon us to fum^ 
Indian troops for service at an unhealthy station like Suakin, 
in the worst season of the year in order to avoid the risk 
involved in sending troops for the purpose from England; 
during the absence of those troops wo have to govern India 
with an army smaller than our needs Impose upon us, and Ive 
cannot too strongly urge, therefore, that, whilst our responsi- 
bilities are thus increased, India should not at the same time 
he called upon to pay for troops not available for Indian needs.” 
(Hear, hear.) That difficulty, therefore, Sir, was clearly present 
to the mind of the Indian Government. Another point 1 would 
make is this. In the arrangement of ordinary and extraoidinry 
charges, the Imperial Government lays down the principle ana 
the Imperial Government is the sole judge of its appheation. 
(Hear, near.) In finance we must remember another point — 
namely, that the Exchequer which make this demana is the 
rich Exchequer, and ttie Exchequer from whom the demand is 
made is the poor Exchequer. (Hear, hear.) Look at the oon- 
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trast. And I think the Indian people will look at the oontrast. 
(Hear, hear.) Not very many members of this House heard 
the singularly able and lucid speech of the only hon. member 
of the House who is emphatically a native and resident in 
India, and who contended with great force against the 
injustice of imposing any charge whatever of this description 
u^n the poverty of India. When the Indian people read the 
speech which the Chancellor of the Exchequer delivered in this 
House three or four months ago they m^I see that he an- 
nounced that the realised surplus of the last year upwards of 
£4,250,000 ; that he was able to state that the taxation of 100 
millions which he was proposing would involve no pressure 
upon the people of this country ; that he declared that, with 
our Sinking Fund we had a reserve fund equivalent to some- 
thing like £2(1^,000,000 sterling — and this is the rich Ex- 
cnequer which is patting the pressure upon a poor Exchequer 
which has developed its own country entirely at its own (sost, 
where the sources of taxation are limited, and the tax which 
every man, woman, and child pays — the tax on salt— is already 
at a war limit, has boon recently raised, and ought to bo 
reduced ! This is a question which the House of Commons, in 
dealing with the matter as it must do, not on narrow, but 
broad Imperial grounds, cannot ignore. And for what a paltry 
sum! I do not believe in the £25,000. I believe it will be 
more. I know that Estimates always increase in Government 
Departments. It would suit my argument bettor If it were 
£35,000. I believe £00,000 or £70,000 will be nearer. But 
even if it should be £35,000 is it wise or sbatemanliko to defy 
the public opinion of the people of India, to commit the 
Imperial Government to a course which, as has been stated by 
high authority, “the whole Native and European Press 
condemn as impolitic, as dangerous and unjust?” Is it wise 
or statesmanlike to overrule the unanimous opinion of the 
Government of India on a question on which they say “ public 
opinion in India is iiractioally unanimous?” That Govern- 
ment — of which I am sorry the right hon. gentleman spoke 
as he did to-night — is our creatiou. We have decreed its 
constitution and composition. We have confided to it the 
government of the millions of India ; and remember they 
regard it as the embodiment of the Imperial rule under 
which they live. It represents to them the Sovereign 
and the Parliament and that Government, in no hesitat- 
ing or doubtful language, approves of their protest against the 
course now pursued. We arc told that the proposal before the 
House is in accordance with precedent. Th-» noble lord in his 
last despatch sa^s it is impossible to controvert the logical 
conclusion at which ho has arrived from the premisses 
he has laid down. Although I believe tho precedents do not 
justify his action, although I believe that his preiniasos aro 
unsound, and his conclusion is fallacious, 1 am quite williug 
to waive that belief, to admit his premisses aud accept his 
logic, and in doing so I think I shall put my case on a dift'eront 
and a higher piano. Tho precedents of 1882 and 1885 have 
been quoted. A bad precedent does not demand, much less 
justify, its repetition. Tlio Government which was re-sponsible 
lor the decisions of 1882 and 1885 was not infallible, (Hear, 
hear). The Parliament of 1895 is quite us competent — and I 
think on many grounds much more — as tho Parliament of 1880 
to create a precedent. We are not bound as a House of 
Oommons — I say it openly, frankly, and fairly — in dealing 
with a question of this sort, where there has been no distinct, 
uniform preoedeut Laid dowi, whore the precedents have 
differed as widely as the^ases have differed — we are not bound 
to follow an isolated precedent. 1 believe the decision of the 
House in 1882 aroused the strongest feeling of disapproval in 
India. And if for the moment I admit that the precedents 
and premisses of the noble lord logically lead to the conclusion 
at wmoh he has arrived, my answer is the reply which his 
greatest leader once gave in this House when taunted with 
logical inoonsistency on some politioal question. Mr. Disraeli, 
in one of those epigrammatioal sentences in which he was 
wont to crystallise his experience of our OonsUtutioual system, 
said ** England is not governed by log^o \ England is governed 
by Parliament.” (Hear, hear, and cheers). And it is the 
of Gkivernment by Parliament that Parliament can, 
does, and must recognise that national sentiment which wo call 
public opinion, even if that national sentiment seems to (wufiiot 
with something which may have been done in similar circum- 
stances. No student of history can ignore the great part 
which national sentiment has played in human affairs, and 
every English Ouvernment^ wnewer the strongest English 


Qnvemment or the weakest, not only carefully watches the 
growth and spread of public opinion at home, but eagerly 
scans the growth and tendency of public opinion in our colonies, 
whether self-governing or under the control of the Crown. 
Our colonial bliimlers in former days were the results of high- 
handed action in Downing Street, disregarding tho views, the 
opinions, and, if you like, the prejudices of our follow colonial 
subjects. Why, if you watch colonial sentiment, if you regard 
colonial public opinion, aro you not to regard the sentiment of 
India? (Cheers.) Are we to listen eagerly to every expression 
of popular opinion in Canada on Canadian affairs, in Australia 
on Australian affairs, in South Africa on South African affairs 
— (cheers) —and shut our ears to the public opinion of India P 
(Cheers.) It may bo said that this is a question of money. 
No, it is not a question of money. We cannot conduct and 
adjust our varied, our delicate relationships with our greatest 
depondenoy onthn huckstering principle of buying in the ^eapest 
and selling in the dearest; market. The first Secretary of State 
for India summed up in a sentence the spirit which should 
guide tho attitude of the British Government to India in all 
5ie circumstances which that union would necessarily involve. 
“India,” said Lord Derby, “is a great glory, a great 
responsibility, a groat danger ; a great glory if we studiously 
do our duty, a groat responsibility ” — I would ask the House 
to mark these words— “and, therefore, every member of 
Parliament should be as anxious to protect the interests of 
India as to protect tho interests of his own constituents” — 
(cheers) — “ a great danger, and, therefore, any injustice done 
to India may return to us with fearful retribution.” I think 
that wise, that statesmanlike sentence should not only bo 
emblazom d in tho Council Chamber of Calcutta and White- 
hall, but should regulate every vote which this House gives 
on a question affecting India. The issue of this Division is 
no party squabble ; it involves no eleotioii pledges — (cheers) —it 
recalls no political programmes. Parliament in its Imperial 
capacity is called upon to discharge an Imperial duty, as my 
right hon. friend said, to perform a judicial act. Let us 
discharge that Imperial duty and give that decision in an 
Imperial spirit worthy of tho great people in whose name and 
by whose authority we act. (Cheers.) We are not asked to- 
night to adjust some trumpery balance of account between 
the Exchequer of Great Britain and tiie Exchequer of India. 
We are asked to reverse, to override in our own interest the 
opinion of the people of India constitutionally embodied in 
tho unanimous decision of the Viceroy and his Counoil, to 
whom wo haveVoniided tho Ghiveminent of India. At whose 
instance are we asked to take this step P I venture to say, not 
at tho instance of tho constituences that sent us here. 
(Cheers.) I honestly believe that the overwhelming pre- 
ponderouce of public opiniou in this country is at this moment 
on tho side oi India. (Cheers.) In this House only one 
solitary member has spoken on the other side in favour of the 
course which the Government are taking ; but men who have 
spent their lives in India— the one Conservative member who 
is himself an Indian has spoken— men of all parties, men 
inside politics aud men outside, men who know India, men 
who are jealous of the honour of Great Britain, the organs in 
the press of Conservative, Liberal Uaionist, and Radioal, are 
at one in their utterance on this question. The people of 
England know that we have the power to do what is wrong ? 
I cling to the belief, the well founded belief, that their derare 
is that we should have the courage to do what is right. 
(Cheers.) This House has a rare— I might say almost a 
priceless— opportunity of frankly recognising and ungrudg- 
ingly accepting the decision of the Indian Gh^vemment on an 
Indian question, in which tho Government and the people of 
India feel that tiie interests of India are in danger. Suoh a 
frank recognition, such a self-denying aooeptanoe will quicken 
the growth of those feelings of mut^ confidence, of mutual 
^mpathy, of mutual g^od will, whioh will rivet India to 
Great Britain by ties stronger than the power of our Army, 
and more enduring than the splendour of our administration. 
(Loud cheers.) 

Mb. a. J. Balfotie. 

The Fzbst Lobd of tbs Tbiasubt (Mr. A. J. Balfour) : In 
the short time that remains to us before the House comes to a 
deoision upon this question I shall not attempt to surv^ the 
whole field of debate whioh has tabm plaoe to«night. Muoh 
has been said upon legal and oonatitnttonal iasnee. Knoh also 
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has been said upon the course taken b j the Government in 
regard to the tiwps sent to Mombasa. But I am sure that I 
shall be consulting the wishes of the House if I brush aside 
both those topics, interesting and imTOrtant though ihey 
doubtless are, and if I come at once to what 1 believe to be the 
kemal and the central proposition of the opposition to the 
pi'oposal which the Government has lidd before the House. 
One other topic there is, indeed, upon which I would gladly 
have said a -vord if the opportunity had suited. I should have 
asked the House to consider whether the time has not arrived 
when we might, with advantage both to India and to England, 
constitute some kind of tribunal of arbitration— if I may use 
the phrase — fur the dett;rmining of questions of this sort — 
(Hear, hear) — some tribunal in which the interests of India 
and Great Britain should be alike and equally represented ; 
which might have authority in India and might have authority 
in this country — an authority which, perhaps, neither the 
expressions of the Indian Goveniment, speaking for lu^a, nor 
the expressions of the British Government, speaking, as they 
endeavour to do, not for Great Britain alone, but for the whole 
Empire - (Hear, hear) - do not always carry with them. 
(Cheers.) But those are subjects too long for treatment to- 
night, and I shall go at once to the dominant consideration, 
wMoh will, I believe, much influence the voting in the Lobby, 
and shall give upon that central principle the views of her 
Majesty's Government, so far as I am confident to express 
them. What is the real argument which, adorned and 
expanded and decked out as it mav be by other arguments and 
by historical illustrations, lies really at the root of the opposi- 
tion to the Resolution moved by my noble friend? In one 
word, it is believed— erroneously, I think-- by those who oppose 
this Motion that the action of the British Govemmeut is a 
mean action. (Opposition cheers). Those who oppose the 
Motion think we are using our power as a dominant partner in 
this association with India to squeeze out of India money 
which India does not owe us. (Opposition cheers). But if 1 
shared those views, and if my colleagues shared those views, 

I need not teU the House we should be the last people in the 
world to bring forward a Resolution of this kind, (Cheers). 

I may perhaps be assisted in my argument if I remind the 
House of a topic used against us in the Debate, but which 
really ought to appeal to impartial minds in our favour. We 
have been told that the sum at stake is a trifling sum. So it 
is. It is not even certain, or even probable, that that sum, 
trifling as it is, will be paid by the British Excl^quer. But 
that hM been used by hon. gentlemen opposite acTproof of the 
extraordinary pettifog^g andhuc^ten^ meanness of this 
Gtoveniment. Surely it shows that in the course we have been 
pursuing we have not been animated those natural motives 
which have influenced British GoverumeUts of relieving the 
British taxpayer of some burden and of relieving the Chancellor 
of the Exemequer of the necessity of finding new resources, 
but tiiiLt we have been animated, and animated alone, by a 
sinoere bdiel that the principle which is embodied in this 
Resolution is not only wholesome for England but wholesome 
for India also, and wholesome, above aU, for the Empire of which 
India and Great Britain are the largest oonsUtueocies. (Cheers. ) 
It is admitted, as I am glad to see, by bon. gentlemen who have 
spoken against this Resolution, that her Majesty's present ad- 
visers have made mat chants, and benefloial changes, in the 
finanoialzdations Wween this country and India. (£toar, hear.) 
It is admitted by speakers on both sides of tbe House, who view 
with suspicion and even with resolute opposition the policy we 
are pursuing, that at aU events that pouoy is not the policy, in 
all its details, which has been pursued up to this &ne ; but 
that we have made ^reat and b^ficial changes in the interests 
of India in the pohey which we 'have now adopted. (Hear, 
hear). Everybody has accepted the three principles laid down 
by mv noble irtond. But mv noble friend has done more than 
laid oownprinciples aooeptable to all olasees of opinion in this 
House. He ana the Government of whiidx he is a member 
have for the first Ume ta ken care that the views of the Govern- 
ment of India shall be laid before this House and be considered 
this House bdfore the Houee.eomee to a dedsion. (Cfiieen). 
iW ii the flret change. , The second ia .that he has laid it 
down that elthw India is called upon Great Britain 
or Q«eM Britain is oalled np<m ^ India to lend troops for any 
pa rt i q ittMr bwHob, if the thus fair whioh those troops ere lent 
•haB €he hriw pseiod of aiz or seven months, the 
whdie emt» enl not tihe yriwoirdinary cost* shall be 
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the other part of the Empire. (Cheers.) And he has laid it 
down in the third plaoe that there shall in the future be 
reciprocity in this matter between Great Britain and India ; 
and if, in addition to the ordinary Britidi army in India, there 
should, for any Indian purpose, be a temporary loan' required 
from Great Britain, that loan shall be dealt with in precisely 
the same way and on the same principles as a loan which 
Great Britain may ask from the Empire of India. These are 
great changes (Cheers.) They are changfcs entirely in tike 
interests of India. They are changes entirely in the interests 
of absolute justice a-^ between tbe two countries. And when I 
look back to the long series of precedents on this subject ; and 
when I remember that in 1867 Mr. Gladstone said that the 
arrangements made by the then Conservative Qovemment wore 
too favourable to ludia— (hear, hear) — when I remember that 
in 1882, not only the whole of the ordinary cost, but the whole 
of the extraordinary oost, was thrown upon India, and that 
by a tardy and imperfect act of justice some small fraction of 
the extreiordinary oost was afterwards paid back; when I 
reoiember that in 1885 Mr. Gladstone for the third time gave 
emphatic recognition to this rule without any of the limitations 
whioh we imposed upon it ; and when I remember that almost 
every hon. gentleman opposite who then had a seat in the 
House, either by speech or vote, or by speech and vote, 
endorsed these principles — (cheers) —when I remember all that 
— I confess £ am astounded at the air of disinterestod virtue — 
(loud’oheersl — with whioh they now come for ward and, not oan- 
tent with all that we have done to put these financial relations 
upon a sound and equitable basis, accuse us of sacrificing, 
forsooth, the interests of India to those of England ? (Cheers.) 
Wo have not gone half the length that they went. (Cheers.) 
We aro all agreed that the policy of my noble friend is an 
enonnous improvement on the policy of any of his predecessors, 
from whichever side they have been drawn. There is another 
principle tmite removed, I am glad to think, from party 
politics, and the discussions as to who said what, when and how, 
and whether his vote and speech now was consistent with his 
vote and speech ton years ago. (Hear, hear, and laughter.) 
There is another principle of far deeper application on which 
6v^ man in this House be glad to agree. We are all of 
opinion that whatever justice dictates in this matter should be 
done. (Hear, bear.) We are all agreed that for us, the 
stronger Power, to put upon the shoulders of the weaker 
Power any portion of the burdens of the Empire which it is 
our business to bear, would be an act of public wickedness and 
infamy — (cheers) ' and the question, therefore, only remains to 
determine whether or not the Resolution of my noble friend 
and the policy which that Resolution embodies does or does 
not violate the rules and principles on which every man in this 
Honse, to whatever party he belongs, is glad cordially to 
subscribe his assent. But let me remind the Honse that the 
particular proposition which, amid general assent, my noble 
friend has laid down for the practical division of 'the burden in 
this case as between England and India to merely a practical 
rule, and must rest upon deeper prinoiplei— p^noiples perhaps 
not capable of mathematical or logical oxj^ression, out tne 

f neral booto and bearing of which every fliga can understand. 

assume that England and India are Piu^ of one Empire 
having common interests, common obj^M, and tberejrore 
animated by common motives and a oommim policy. (Hoar, 
hear.) I assent, of course, at once to tm proposition that 
there are matters in which the direct int^^t of India to so 
remote that it almost vanishes, as there ase Indian questions 
in whioh the direct interest of England is so remote that it 
likewise almost vanishes, and beocmes what mathematicians 
call a negligible quantity. But consider those great Imperial 
questions on whioh no man can say that the interest of India 
to a vanishing quantity. Let me remind the House in this 
oonnectiou that the foreign and military poltoy of Great 
Britain has for many generations been lafgriy influeooed 
Indian considerations. (Cheers.) And yet 1 am not aware 
that India has ever oontributed, or has ever been aritod to 
oontribute, to that diplomatio machinery whioto toto been 
' largely used on her behalf. (Cheers.) I apprehe&d liat the 
Crimean War— whether ycu think it good or had, Just or dnjust, 
and I am not going to pay a oompliment to that war, or rmer 
to the authors of it— (laugnter)— was larg^y war, traa 

largely dictated by oonsifieratlons of Indian poUcy. .{Hear, bear.) . 
Towam that war Indto never oontribatsa a stonsi^. The 
right hon. gentleiaaii ftnt told na that, so far os ttto Army to 
eoaoecned, Indto pays every psanjr which to taigBliidlov the 
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floldiers which India naes. But India, so far as I am aware, 
-contributes not one sixpence to that great Reserve which we 
have accumulated, not for the needs of this country alone, but 
for the needs of any part of the British Empire, and notably 
for the needs of India. (Cheers.) That line of argument, 
znportant as regards the Army, gains double strength when 
we refer to the Navy. (Hear, hear.) The cost of the 
British Navy is 20 millions a year, and the contribution of 
India to that Imperial Navy is £100,000 annually. (Hear, 
ear.) It has been said that India would have to keep up a 
navy if she was not already protected by the Navy of 
England. (Hear, hear.) Is there any man who can suppose 
hat, if England and India were divorced one from another, 
ndia could maintain a navy adequate to protect her shores 
rom invasion for £100,000, or for ton times or 20 times 
£100,000 a year? (Cheers.) Let the House remember what 
is the position of India, and whjit it is acknowledged to bo by 
right hon. gentlemen opposite. India depends upon England 
as its base, and the communications between Englai»d and 
India are absolutely vital to the existence of the Indian 
Empire. A defeat of the Indian Army on the Indus would be a 
trilling disaster for India compared with a defeat of the British 
fleet in the Channel, and the day which secs our inilibiry oom- 
munication with India through the fleet severed, will be the hist 
day of the Indo- British Empire. (Hear, hoar.) Who pays the 
cost of this coramunifMition ? What would you say of a 
general who said the whole cost of his Army was to ^ 
limited, or qualified or determined by the amount paid for the 
soldiers engaged in active operations in the front, ignoring tho 
incomparably more important course of keeping open com- 
munications with his base ? That general would be regarded 
as either a very poor arithmetician or a very bad strategist. 
(Hear, hear.) The truth is that, if you sum up all that is 
now done, and done without complaint, by this country for 
the common Empire, in the way of diplomacy, in the way 
of military reserv(', and in the way of our fleet, I think you 
will find that, if a strict account was drawn between the 
Indian Empire and tho British Government, a laruro amount 
of arrears was duo from India to the British Lxclicquer. 
But, Sir, though this consideration ought not to bo lost sight 
of, we are tho last people to suggest that in tliis partnership 
tho heaviest burden should be thrown upon India. All wo 
say is that in establishing a rule of this kind it must m 
fairness be remembered that the rule is one most favourable to 
India, and that Groat Britain is tho partner which suHcts 
most pecuniary loss. The right hon. gentleman laid down the 
methods by which my noble friend’s principle rule is to bo 
applied. My noble friend laid it down as a practical rule 
governing tho relations of tho Exchequer that, where Indian 
interests are not concerned in an obvious and direct manner, 
India should not be asked to pay. “ Who is to bo the judge 
<jf that?” asks the right hon. gentleman. Ho then says, 
quoting from a llespabh of Ijord Cross, that tho Indian 
Government are to be the judges in tho matter. (Sir ±i. 
Fowler : It should at least bo with their assent.) W hen did 
the right hon. gentleman invent this principle ? He borrowed 
it from Lord Cross, but what a pity it is that he did not read 
Lord Cross’s Despatch when in office. (Cheers.) I distinctly 
remember that one of the first things the present Government 
had to do when they came into office was to review a decision 
of the right hon. gentlem m opposite with regard to Chitral. 
(Cheers.) And what 4 ^as that decision? It was a decision over- 
ruling the unanimous opinion of the whole Indian 
without exception. (Cheem.) I am bound to ray I 
Indian Goverament are much better judges of the poUy to bo 
pursued in CShitral than they are of the larger and moio 
Imperial question which we are discussing now ; and it tliey 
are to be ovemiled by the sole authority of the Secretary of 
State for India with regard to a purely Indian matter like 
Ohitral, surely they must not ho rog;ardcd as hoviiig tho 
veidlot without appeal upon a question m which 
the Empire at large are at least as 

interested than they are themselves. (Cheers.) The ttms is 
growing short, and'l must compress my "ff™*^** 
closest wmpass of which ttey ore susoeptibte. I wiU o^y 
therefore ely, as regards the contention 
interested in the operatlone now gotog on in E^t. 

•ovente the Unionlet Party and the House hare 
theineelves by immense majoritiee to 

expeaiion is in the interest of Eg^ and will tore 
■in.iw ^ots upon the interests of Egypt; sad all we «sk 


is that the natural concluaion shall be drawn from that — 
nam«»ly, that what is obviously for the benefit and the security 
of Egypt should not be regarded now as it had never been 
regarded in the past, as outside the purview of Tndiap states- 
men. The relations between England, Egypt and India have 
been matters of consideration to the statesmen of both England 
and India for more than a cental^ — (cheers) —and never yet 
has it boon suggested that the good order and go^ govern- 
ment in Egypt, and tho international relations which depend 
upon good order and good government in Eg 3 rpt, are not 
matters partly of Indian concern. Therefore we are brought 
directly to tho question of what is the sacrifice which India is 
asked to make on behalf of this Indian interest. I do not 
mean to discuss the pecuniary interest at groat length, but one 
word I must say. Thought it is imjiertinent of me to attack 
eminent men and high authorities on this subject, I am bound 
to say that greater nonsense appears to mo to have been 
talked both in and out of this House, both in and out of 
some public despatches upon the subject of the drain on 
Indian military resources than on almost any subject which 
I can recall to mind. One of my hon. friends who spoke 
on this point is intimately acquainted with City affairs, 
and I am quito sure he spoke excellent sense from 
a City point of view— (laughter)— but let it be remembered 
that you cannot draw a parallel of this kind between 
an army reserve and a banker’s reserve. About 1 per cent, 
of the Indian armv is being taken for six months.^ Any 
Indian necessity within tliat time would of course require the 
transport of the army back to India, and the transport of the 
army back to India is quito as rapid an operation as the trans- 
port of the army within India from one end to tho other. This 
army is still available for Indian purposes if India requires it, 
and there is no suggestion either that England should borrow 
from India or that India should borrow from England undor 
any circumstances whatsoever troops which in any human 
probability will be required for the internal necessities of one 
part of the Empire or of the other. Everybody knows that the 
strength of tho army, be it the Indian, or the English, or the 
French, or tho German army, is absolutely unnecessarv year 
after year— decade after decade I had almost said— in time of 
peace. What it has to be kept for are those happily rare 
cataclysms to which every national nerve is strained to the 
utmost and all national resources drawn upon to the full. 
This is not such a period in India any more than it is such a 
period in thfe country, and one part of the Empire surely has 
a right, if if can do so without injury to the other part, to ask 
it to' lend for a few brief months at most, without loss to itself, 
for which by hypothesis it can have no possible use. 
(Cheers.) The right hon. gentleman has told ns that the 
effect of this resolution if carried, as I earnestly hone it will 
be_(chccra) — will bo disastrous to our position and to our 
prestige in India. I cannot agree with that. I hold precisely the 
opposite opinion. If India was an estate which this country was 
going to exploit for its own advantage, if wo regarded India 
merely from the point of view of national vanity or national 
profit, it might be said ” You get your jirofit, your vanity is 
satisfied ; it is not for you to ask even the imaginary sacrifice 
—for imaginary it is— which this Resolution imposes upon the 
tho Indian people.” But I should be sorry to think that such 
a view of the relations of these two integral parts of the 
Empire should become fashionable either in Britain or in India. 
I regard them as two elements in one great whole whose 
interests cannot be divorced, each of which must suffer with 
the Bufferings of tho other each of which must gain in the 
gain of the other, and which cannot look on with indifference 
on any of the needs or any of the policy which either 
ono party or tho other is obliged to pursue. (Cheers.) 
To toll lie Indian Government that while we preserve in part 
for them— I do not put it higher than that — diplomatfo, 
military, and naval establishments, while we keep open lines 
of communication, whether they be by the Suez Canal, Aden, or 
the Cape of Good Hope, and pay the cost thereof— to teU them 
that when some question arises in which they and we are 
interested, it may bo in different degrees, hut still alike 
interested, ^ey are not to make a sacrifice, not even to make 
the imaginary sacrifice which they are called upon to make by 
this R^lution, is to breed ideas as to tho true relations of 
this country wUoli must ultimately end in their separation. 
(Cheers.) This .sum of £36,000, whosoever pays It— whether 
it be England, Egypt, or India— is an absedutelyinaignifloant 
item in the national account ; but, Sir, if this House decides 
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that India is so little .a part of, hM.so slight a connection with, 
this Empire, is drawn to .ns hj bonds so slender and so 
insignificant, that even under the terms proposed by my noble 
fnend, they cannot send 2,000 men to Soakin, then, Sir, I say 
you are educating, not merely the British public, but the 
Indian public in absolutely false notions — (cheers)— -of what 
we all owe to a common Empire, and it is in the name, not 
merely of England, not merely of India, but in the name of 
that common Empire itself, that I ask the House to assent to 
this Besolutlon. (Loud cheers.) 

The House then divided on Morley’s amendment, when the 


voting was: — 

For tho Amendment 190 

Against . . . . . . 27<^ 

Majority against . . . « . . . . 85 


The announcement of the figures was received with loud 
Opposition cheers. 

A divisi n being challenged on the main question, the ITonso 
again divided, when the voting was : — 


For Lord G. Hamilton’s motion . . . . . . 252 

Against lOG 

Ma j ority for tho motion 146 


The announcement of the figures was received with Minis- 
terial cheers. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

INDIAN TROOPS IN AFRICA. 

Expenses of Indian troops in Africa. — Petition from London, 
against impot>itiou on the revenues of India ; to lie upon the 
Table, 


9th, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

KYTHAL STATE.-PETITION. 

State of Kythal. — Petition from Cis Sutlej, for inquiry ; to 
lie upon the Table. 

WAZIRI AND OHITRAL MEDALS. 

Colonel Wyndham Mubray asked the Uudor Secretary of 
State for War, when tho medal for the relief of Chitral would 
be issued to the troops engaged. 

Dr. FABcriiABSON asked tho Under Secretary of State for 
War, when the medals for the Waziri and Chitral campaigns 
would bo issued. 

Mr. Bbodbick : It has been decided to strike a new medal 
for frontier services, the first clasp of which will be given for 
the Chitral campaign. Tho design is now awaiting final 
approval, and tho dies will shortly be sent out to India, where 
the medals will be struck. Tho medals for tho Waziri cam- 
have been issued. 


July \9th, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE NURSING STAFF AT ADEN. 

Mr. Moon asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
the Government of India was prepared to provide or contribute 
to tho providing of a trained nursing staff in the hospitals at 
Aden, or in anyone of the hospitals there. 

Lord Geoboe Hamilton: A reference was made to tho 
Government of India on the 9th April last, relative to the 
nursing staff at Aden, but I have not yet received a reply. 
The Government of India will be asked to expedite their 
report. 


July Uth. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. ' 

A MEDAI. REFUSED. 

^ Captain GBicB-HurcmNsoir asked the Secretary of State for 
Didia, whether, in view of the faot that a decoration was to be 


issued to the troops employed in the late Ashanti expedition, 
he would reconsider the decision arrived at to withhold a medal' 
from the British and Indian troops who torved in the operations 
in Burma and the Chin'Hills in 1892-93. 

^ Lord Gbobqb HAinLtoN : After fully considering the ques- 
tion I can see no reason for modifying the derision arrived at 
in 1894 not to grant the India medal to the troops who served 
in tho operations in Burma and the Chin HiLLs in 1892-93 and 
to that decision I must adhere. 


July 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 


INDIAN TEOOPS AT SUAKIN. 

A “MASTERPIECE OF MELANCHOLY 
MEANNESS.” 


THE PEERS AS “ LITTLE ENGLANDERS.” 


THE RESOLITTION APPROVED. 

The Undeb Skcbbtaby op State tob India (The Earl of 
Onslow) rose to move — “ That her Majesty hiiving directed ii 
military expedition of her Native forces charged upon the 
revenues of India to be despatched to Africa in aid of tho 
Egyptian troops, this House consents that the ordinary pay 
of any troops so despatched, as v/ell as the ordinary charges of 
any vessels belonging to the Govornmotit of India that may bo 
oniployod in this expedition, which would have been charged 
upon the resources of India if such troops or vessels had 
remained in that country or seas adjacpiit, shall continue to be 
so chargeable ; provided that if it sluill become necessary to 
replace the troops or vessels so withdrawn by other vessels or 
native forc^es, then the expense of rui^ing, maintaining, and 
providing such vessels and forces shall, in so far as may not bo 
otherwise provided, be repaid out of any moneys which may be 

S ovidod by Parliament for tho purpose of* the said expedition.” 

is lordship said that the terms of the motion to which he 
asked their lordships’ assent informed them that her Majesty 
had directed a military expedition of her Native forces charged 
on tho revenues of India to be despatched to Africa. That 
expedition consisted of the Ist Bombay Lancers, the 2Gth Regi- 
ment of Infantry from the Punjab, tho 35th Bombay Infantry, 
the 5th Bombay Mountain Battery, and a company of Madras 
Sappers and Miners. The troops, therefore, had been taken 
from all parts of India, and had been selected from among the 
most efficient portion of the Indian Army. They had done 
good service either in Abys-inia or in Afghanistan, and were 
eommandod by General Kgerton, an officer of great experience. 
Ho had to ask their lordships’ assent to the Resolution, because 
an Act was passed in 1858 for the bettor government of India, 
in which there was a clause to the effect tliat except for pre- 
venting or repelling actual invasion in India, or under circum- 
stances of urgent necessity, the revenues of India should not, 
without the consent of Parliament, bo applied to defray the 
expenses of any military expedition beyond the frontiers of 
India. The history of that clause was that when the Bill was 
passed through the other House of Parliament a clause was 
proposed by Mr. Gladstone to the effect that, unless tho consent 
of Parliament was given, for the purposes of war the Indian 
forces of her Majesty charged on the Indian revenues should 
not be employed in any operation beyond the external frontier, 
and when that Bill came up to their lord.ships* House an 
Amendment was moved by tine late Lord Derby, who waa 
Prime Minister at the time, and who thought it necessary to 
apply a financial check to such an exercise of power. The 
effect of tho clause, therefore, as it stood, was that the consent 
of Parliament was required, not before the Indian Army could 
be employed beyond the frontier, but before the revenues of 
India comd be applied in the payment of such an expedition. 
A i^Bolution similar to the one he had placed before their 
lordships had been passed by the other House, and it was not 
by aoj means the mat time that such a Resolution had beem 
hrougM before Parliament. Aa a g^eral rule, lihe riroum- 
stanoes under which those expeditions had been oondupted 
were precisely the same as in the present ease — ^thaf was to* 
say, that the revenues of India bore the ordinary charges of tho 
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expedition and the revennes of Great Britain the extraordinary 
charges. The only exceptions to t^t were in two very impor- 
tant and unusual oases. One was at the timo when India was 
prostrated after a great internal struggle, and tho other was 
when the troops were required for purely European purposes, 
and upon those two occasions no part of the expenses was 
<}harged on the revenues of India. &t, as he had already said, 
the usual practice had been to adopt the plan of the Resolution 
ho had submitted. He would recount the several occasions ujwn 
which expeditions of Indian troops had been sent out of Inma. 
‘The first occasion was in 1839, when an expedition was sent to 
China. That was in tho days of the East India Company, 
whoso duty it was to be regardful of the pockets of their share- 
holders, and when India was under the control of that company. 
It was suggested at that time that the revenues of India 
should boar no part of the expense, but the East India Com- 
pany recognised that it was unreasonable that they should bo 
paid for hiring out troops, and, in consequence, it was ultim- 
ately decided that tho cost should be shared in tho same 
proportion as was now proposed. In tho case of tho expedition 
to Persia the expenses were shared in the same proportion as 
was now proposed. At the time of tho expwUtions to China, 
in 1858 and 1859, the resources of India had just been tried 
to the utmost by the mutiny, and it was not thought possible 
or desirable or right to impose any part of the charges of those 
expeditions upon tho revenues of India. In the case of tlie 
Abyssinian War, India boro the ordinary charges and England 
the extraordinary charges of tho Indian troops ; in tho case of 
tho expedition to Perak, tho charges were divided equally 
between the two countries. The expedition to Malta in 1878 
was another of the exceptional cases to which ho had referred. 
Nobody at that time contended that the bringing of troops from 
India to Malta was very considerably in the intorosts of India, 
and, therefore, no burden was placed on tho finances of India 
in respect to tho bringing of tho troops to Malta. Then 
carao the two oases of expeditions to Egypt. The first was 
in tho year 1882, when Arabi Pasha was threatening our 
•communications with tho Esst. It was proposed at the time 
that, inasmuch as tho interests of India were manifestly 
affected by what was going on, the whole of tho charges should 
be placed on her resources ; but it was subsequently decided 
by Parliament that India should boar GO per cent, and England 
40 per cent, of the oxi)en8es. The second expedition was in 
1885, when there were, as now, troubles in tho Sudan. There 
was one satisfactory feature about the present controversy, and 
it was that it had never been suggested that it was not right 
•or proper India should bo called upon to furnish some part of 
her troops. The Government and people of India recognised 
that tho Indian Army was a part of her Majesty’s Array - 
{Hoar, hear) — and they responded with alacrity to the call for 
troops. While ho rejoiced that this was so, he could not hut 
regret that trouble should have arisen as to whether India 
should share with England tho duty of safeguarding the great 
highway which lay between the two countries. India Imd 
been asked to send 1 per cent, of an Army, tho whole cost of 
which was 242,000,000 rupees. The pay of the troops sent 
out would be but 63,000 rupees for tho six or seven 
months diiring which they would be employed. Suppose 
the 63,000 rupees were to be repaid into tbe Indian Exchequer 
during the last six months of the year, there would bo, on 
March 3 1st, 1897, 63,000 rupees more in the balance available 
in the rodtiction of the amount to bo borrowed for public 
works. Supposing tliafc so small a sum as that could 
affect the loan, the annual saving to tho Indian taxpayers 
would be 1,900 rupees, or about £110. Was it possible for any 
person to conceive that such a sum as that, distributed amongst 
the many million people in India, could enable the lu^an 
peasant to increase his comforts by so much as a single pinch 
of salt? It had been said that this was not a question of 
amount but one of principle. (Cheers and counter cheers.) 
The real and only question which divided us was whether 
India had or hod not any interest in the stability of the 
•€k)vemment in Egypt. The Government of India had always 
denied that they had any interest in Egypt, but they had 
admitted that India was more interested m the safety of the 
Suez Canal and in the Government of E#nrpt than all her 
Majesty’s poBs^ssiona on the eastern aide of that continent put 
together ; they complained that, while they were called upon 
to some contribution, great colonies such as Anstra^ 
diad not been called upon to make a similar contribution. The 
dSot^went of India must have forgotten that in 1886 Aus- 


tralia sent a contingent to help us in Sudan, and annually 
contributed large sums for the purpose of maintaining in 
Australian waters a considerable squadron to defend, not only 
the oommerce of Australia but also that of Europe and India. 
What was the position of India in this matter ? The groat 
self-governing colonies had their agents-general here, men 
who were well able to make a good bargain for their employers. 
The Foreign Powers had their ambassadors and their ministers, 
all of whom had the duty put upon them of making fair and 
equitable bargains with the English Exchequer. The Govern- 
ment of India had no such agent in this country outside the 
Government, and therefore it was the bounden duty of Iho 
Government of India to endeavour ux>on every occasion to 
obtain from the Imperial Exchequer the best terms they 
possibly could, and he did not think they could bo looked upon 
as anything but advocates. The late Secretary of State for 
India advised tho Government to accept the view of the Indian 
Government. Ho was rather surprised that such advice should 
como from that quarter when he remomborod that the Govern- 
ment of which Sir Henry Fowler was a member insisted upon 
the passing of the Cantonments Acts in opposition to tho 
wishes of fhe Government of India, and that they acted in 
opposition to tho Government of India in respect to the 
occupation of Chitral. If that doctrine was to hold good, and 
the Government of India was to be the only arbiter, he 
could only say that he had always thought that Parliament 
expressly reserved to itself the power of acting as arbitrator 
between tho Government of this country and tho Govornmenb 
of India. Nor did Parliament act without being adonuatoly ad- 
vised. The Secretary of State, for India was placed in the 
Cabinet, and defended the views of India in the great council 
of the nation. The Secretary of State was advised by men 
of no less experience than those who advised tho Viceroy. 
What had been the case in the present instance ? By a large 
majority tho Council of th-i Secretary of State had advised him 
to act in tho way in which the Government had acted. Sir 
Alexander Arbuthnot had declared that the supremacy of 
Egypt in tho Sudan was a direct and substantial concern for 
India. Tho Government recognised that, and certainly the 
stable and orderly Government of tho Sudan by Egypt could 
not bo established so long as a cruel barbarian had at liis mercy 
the upper waters of the Nile. (Hoar, hear.) Mr. Childers 
who was then Chancellor of the Exchequer, said in 1882 that 
India might bear part of tho cost thou incurred, and Lord 
Kimberley, when he introduced a similar Motion in 1886, said 
there was no question that Egypt was a country in which 
India had a i^ciul interest, lie wished next to direct atten- 
tion to the consistent policy of this country with regard to the 
maintaining of communications with India by way of Egypt. 
Before this century dawned, when the East India Company 
was in power, when the trade between England and India was 
trifling in comparison with what it was now, it was thought 
necessary to despatch an expedition to Egypt to co-operate 
with the Eiiglish forces there. It was laid down that the East 
luiia Company had material interests in the Government of 
Egypt ; and when Nelson had defeated tho French fleet he 
sent a special message to Bombay announcing the result, and 
the Company immediately sent him a present of £10,000. 
That was always tho policy of the East India Company. In 
regard to these matters in the East, it was difficult to say 
where the intorosts of India ceased, «iid where those of Eng- 
land began. It might bo said that tho Canal was not ‘now 
throatened, and that danger from the Dervishes was imaginary. 
He did not propose to give any opinion of his own as to the 
extent of that danger ; he only referred their lordships to the 
book of Sir Alfred Milner, a distinguished public servant, who 
was the close and confidential adviser of tho Government when 
the noble lord opposite was in power. In that book it was 
declared that there could be no permanent rest for Egypt so 
long as barbarism reigned and until order was re-established 
along the Nile for at least a considerable distance b^ond 
Khartum. They used to hear a good deal from the opposite 
side about the evacuation of Egypt, but he was happy to 
think that they did not hear so muon said on that point since 
noble lords opposite had been in office. No one would dream 
of leaving Egypt so long as there was an explosive barbarism 
along the ban!lb of the Nile. He thought he had said enough 
as to the interests of India in Egypt, and he should only say a 
few words on the ^licy on the present occasion as compared 
with former expeditions sent to E^pt. The noble lord then 
read several extracts from offioifll records to show that oa 
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proyiotts ocoasions deciBions were arrived at by Parliament, 
before the views of the Government of India were received. 
When they were received they were carefully considered and 
and precisely the same decision was arrived at. The loan of 
troops by India to England or by England to India had 
hitherto been fixed on no dednite principles,* but henceforth 
those principles would be clear and incontrovertible. There 
had been up to the present time no reciprocity between Eng- 
land and India in the matter, but henceforth the principle 
would bo definitely seltlcd. The despatch of the Secretary of 
State, dated June 30th lust, said : “It may be laid down that 
on all occasions when the ten^irary loan of a militHry force 
is urgently required, either hy Great Britain or by India, such 
assistance will l)e promptly given so far as the ability, 
resources, and situation of either country at the time may 
permit. In the next place, it would seem to bo established 
that, if the object for which such assistance is required is one in 
which the Government supplying the troops has no special 
interest beyond that which must be common to all members of 
the Empire, the whole cost of the force, so long as it is required, 
including both ordinary and extraordinary charges, must be 
borne by the Government that needs its assistance. In the third 
place if tl^o circumstancos are such that the Government supply- 
ing the troops has a distinct and special interest in the matter at 
stake, then, although that interest may he less strong than 
that of the Government rciiuiring assistance, the Govomraent 
supplying the troops should be content to bear, in one form or 
another, a portion of the burden whieli the operations in- 
volve.” Those w'cre the principles which her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had laid down. When troops were sent to Mombasa 
the then Government determined that although the Govern- 
ment of India had undoubtedly commercial interests in the 
country, yet those interests were not sufficient to justify them 
in throwing upon Indian revenues any portion of the burden. 
We had never governed India under what was known as the 
old Colonial system — the system which Spain pursued in 
respect to her plantations, and wo had never drawn steady 
revenues from our great dependency. All the advantage we 
hod derived from her had been in the expansion of our trade 
and the development of our commerce. India., before our 
rule, had always fallen a prey to the rapacious, and it was the 
duty of her Majesty’s Government to protect the people of 
India, but to do so they had a very heavy cost to hear. Was 
it too much to expect that some portion of the force which 
India maintained should be lent when occasion needed for the 
maiutenanoe of her communication with her powerful pro- 
tector ? Her Majesty’s Government were satisfied that in this 
case they were strictly acting on principles equity and 
justice, and, although it would have oeen easy enough to have 
yielded to the demands of the Government of India, such a 
course would not have been in consonance with the duty they 
owed, not only to the Indian rayat, hut also to the British 
taxpayer. He begged to move the Motion standing in his 
name. 

Lord Eeat. 

Lord Keay said that in rising to oppose the Motion which 
the noble Earl had so eloquently proposed he would at once 
approach the question as to whether India had a distinct and 
special interest beyond that which must he common to all 
members of the Empire A distinct and special interest 
in the Indian operations was proved by a chain of reasoning 
of which the accuracy struck him as very doubtful. India 
was interested in the free transit through the Suez Canal, but 
had the Khalifa any intention of threatening the Canal F In 
their letter of March 15th the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury said that a stronger claim could bo made out for 
the payment of the ordinary expenses of the regiment sent to 
Momb^a than for the retention of that charge upon Indian 
funds for the troops sent to Suakin. It followed that if the 
expenditure for the Mombasa regiment was wholly paid by 
this conn try, according to the Treasury, it should also he fully 
paid in this case. In referring to the Ahyssinian expedition, 
Lord Lawrence was of opinion that— “This was neither a 
feature of hiring or lending, but simply one of payment hy the 
country whitdi employs the troops.” He wrote: — “I cannot 
admit that India has the sliglitest interest in the question at 
issue between England and Theodore. We sl.aU be neither 
stronger nor weaker out here, if he is duly punished for his 
misdeeds.” .What Ijord Lawrence said of King Theodore 
ap^liad to Khalifa. When the troops were sent to Malta the 


whole cost was paid hy the Imperial Government, and the cost® 
of the Perak expedition was, “not to be regarded as a prece- 
dent for any future ease in which troops might be urgently re- 
quired from the Indian establishments for Imperial purposes.” 

In 1882 the Government of India objected to pay the whole 
cost, but they were prepared to pay the ordinary expenses 
chiefly on the j^ound that India had a “national interest” in 
the canal. Finally, India received £500,000 to meet an ex- 
traordinary expenditure of £1,058,852. Turning to tho 
apportionment of the expenditure when Indian troops were 
despatched in 1885 to Suakin, on January 17 th, 1885, Lord 
Dutferin’s Govorniiient used these words: “The operations 
taking place in the Sudan have no connexion wiih any Indian 
interests, and lie altogether outside the sphere of our responsi- 
bilities. Wo can look for neither advantage nor loss from 
them. The pretensions and the aims of th^o leaders of the 
rising in Africa are a matter of indifference to the Government, 
which is in no way interested in disputing or putting down hy 
force the olnims of political or religious pretenders in regions 
of the world remote from its own limits and from those of its 
neighbours.” And further : “ The disposal of Indian revenues 
for other purposes than tlioso wliich aru strictly connected witli 
the lagitimuto needs of Indian expenditure is a matter which 
is watched with iiujreasing conc.crn by all sections of the 
community in this counfry. AVo cannot conceive a case in 
which the claims of the Indian taxpayer to entire exemption 
from all share in the cost arc more overwhelmingly strong.” 
That despakdi was issued by Lord DufVerin. a recognised 
authority on the Egyptian question, wdio would certainly not 
have expressed that opinion if he had considered that India 
had a substaniial interest in the Suakin operations. In 1885 
when the Government of the day decided to charge India they 
hod not before them this despatch, whereas the present Govern- 
inent were awaro of the opinion of both Lord Hiifforin’s and 
Lord Elgin’s Governments. The Secretary of State, Lord 
Cross, informed the Government of India on February 3rd, 
1887 : “That, in the event of any occasion hereafter arising 
for the employment of Indian troops on duties not directly 
attributable to the requirements of your Government or at 
a distance from India, no portion of the oxpenso should he 
charged against India without your Excellency’s concurrence.” 
The Treasury had been informed on December 2l8t, 1886, and 
on January 19th replied that they “make no doubt that, 
should the occasion again arise for employing Indian troops 
outside India, the views of the present Government of India 
and of the present Secretary of State for India in Council on 
the question of the expense of such employment will be respect- 
fully weighed by the Imperial Government of the day.” He 
should not olaim that “the full assent and concurrence of the 
Government of India” were necessary. In this connexion 
he wished to remind the House the principle laid down 
by the Duke of Argyll was to be found in a despatch 
of November 21th, 1870, in which the noble duke said: 
“The Government established in India is (from the nature of 
the case) subordinate to the Imperial Government at home. 
And no government can be subordinate unless it is within the 
power of the superior government to order what is to be done 
or left undone, and to enforce on its officers, through the 
ordinary and constitutional means, obedience to its directions 
as to the use which they are to make of official position and 
power in furtherance of the policy which has oeen finely 
decided upon by the advisers of the Crown.” This principle 
was further laid down in a despatch of the noble Marquess the 
Prime Minister of the 30th May, 187G. ,But, on the other 
hand, if the Government of India were consulted too, and 
expressed a deliberate opinion, the responsibility of overruling 
them was very great. (Hear, hear.) The diidoulties inherei^ 
to the Government of India were enormous. When they were 
placed in a position to act against their convictions these diffi- 
culties were increased. This matter would be discussed in the 
Governor-General’s Council. Tlie members of Government 
would be called imon to justify the decision which had been 
arrived at here. But how could they “ defend in debate wl^t 
they do not approve ” ! Oironmstanoes might arise in which 
such a dilemma was inevitable ; but were those ciroiimstanoes 
present in this ease P It might bo argued that the principle 
was not very important in this case ; hut it might involve » 
large amount in another 4nstauoe. But that argument could 
not ^ used, because the Government of India, in paragraph 
of this despatch of June 30th, said : “ The precedent now 
created can only apply to loans of small bodies of troops^ lot” 
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abort perioda, and for purposes in whidi India has a substan- 
tial interest.*^ In other words, the amount would always ^ 
comparatively a trifling one. The limitation points to the fact 
that romo misgiving was felt about the principle. He thought 
that it would have been infinitely more politic to not make the 
charge on this occasion, and to leave the matter open until 
Lord Welby’s Commission had issued its Rejwrt, and their 
financial relations could be placed on a simpler footing, which 
would give leas scope for raising diverging issues, or until that 
Court of Arbitration had been constituted which the First Lord 
of the Treasury suggested in another place. Thtjy were promised 
reciprocity, which hitherto had not existed. India had invariably 
paid for British troops, and even if reciprocity wore guaranteed 
it was likely that India would have to pay more frequently for 
troops out of India than England for troops sent to India. Ixird 
Lawrence stated in his Minutes of January ‘20 th, 1B68, that: 
“India pays all her own expenses. India docs not cost 
England a shilling.” He believed that the public conscience 
had awakened in this country. The time had como not to 
drive hard bargains with India. Kccently an excise duty had 
been imposed on the lower counts of cotton manufactures, the 
product of Indian mills. In India they thought, rightly or 
wrongly, that the same object might have been attained by 
freeing from import duty all lower coimt.s. In removing the 
duty from imported yams, the handloom industry w'as absolutely 
exempt even for the higher cla.ss of goods. The salt duty wsia 
2 Rs. per inaund in 1882 ; and the Government of India of 
that day said that “ the tax was still very high in relation to 
the cost of production of salt.” It was now 2i Rs. per maund. 
The Army expenditure had increased from 187*3-6 to 189i-3 by 
77 lakhs. Neither could they forget that the native States had 
voluntarily placed at our disposal Imperial Service Corps of a 
total strength of 17,681 men, and Gwalior and Jaipur Transport 
Corps 942 men and 1,473 animals. That represented an 
expenditure of f)o lakhs, of which Kashmir paid over 10 
lakhs. For this objee.t the Indian Government only spent 2 
lakhs ; and they had not forgotten how the Kashmir troops 
distinguished themselves under Colonel Kelly at Cliitral, 
and of w'hat use the Gwalior and Jaipur Transport was to 
General Low. The Transport was ready to march within 30 
hours of the receipt of orders. The native troops scut to 
Suakin were proud of being selected ; and he hau no doubt 
that the Bombay troops would, should the occasion arise, 
distinguish tbomHelves as the 28th Regiment of N.I. distin- 
guished itself on the last occasion at Suakin. (Hear, hear). 
There was no unwillinguefs in India to share in the fortunes 
of this great Empire. Was it w'orth while, for the sake of a 
principle— even if it were admitted to have any application in 
this instance — to infringe a much more important principle, 
viz., that we should not create, needlessly, discontent in India? 
And remember that, on this occasion, the Government repre- 
sented every section of the community in India and large 
numbers of our own countrymen. They had been told on a 
recent occasion that a vote in that House did not affect the fate 
of the Government of the day, and he hoped that their 
iLordships would remember that fact when they came to vote 
on this question. He had no doubt that, if their Lordships 
acted in regard to this matter with the same generous instinct 
which they followed in their private affairs, they w'ould vote 
against this proposal of the Government and would thereby 
follow the noblest traditions of that House. (Hear, hear). 

The Marquess of Lansdowe. 

The Mabquess or Lans^ownb said that he did not think 
that their lordships would be surprised that he should desire to 
say a few words in justification of the vote which ho intended 
to give if their lordships proceeded to a division on this 
question. His connection with India was so recent, his 
sympathy with the people of India was so deep, and his know- 
ledge of we difliculties which the Government of India had to 
encounter was so intimate, and that it would be intolerable for 
him to vote for the ^solution if he believed it would occasion 
half the injustioo which had been attributed to it hy the 
oritios of the Government. Ho believed that the apportion- 
ment of the expense which her Majesty’s Ctovernment pro- 
posed was in itself fair and just; and he believed that Lord 
Elgin’s Government, although they had been unsuccessful in 
obtaining all they wanted, Md succeeded in obtaining at the 
ban d$ of her Majesty’s Government the admission of certain 
which, aftw they had been discussed and oonsidored 


by the two Governments, and if necessary, supplemented by 
any machinery which might be found desirable, would place 
India for the future in an infinitely sounder position with 
regard to these controversies, than she lad over before 
occupied. (Hear, hear.) Those principles had received the 
adhesion not only of the India Oflice, but of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the Leader of the House of Commons, and 
he felt no doubt that they were quite capable of becoming the 
basis of a thoroughly satisfactory and business-like arrange- 
ment between the two Governments. What, stripped of all 
adventitious matter, was the question before the House*? 
India had an army of 215,000 soldiers, which she maintained 
not only for the purpose of internal police but also to defend 
her vast land frontier of some 5,000 miles. Of that army she 
was asked to lend for use outside the confines of India a small 
f(n*ce, about 1 per cent, of the whole, upon terms which would 
relievo her entirely f)f all expense except the ordinary cost of 
the troops, which she would in any case have to befir. Was 
that on the fac-e of it a flagi*antly unjust arrangement? 
(Hoar, hear.) These troops w'hen at Suakin were less remote 
from their houdquartors in India than they would be if 
employed in the remoter parts of the Indian Empire itself. 
Within a space of a month, ho believed, it would bo possible 
to send them back to India and replace them by troops from 
this country. Then llioro was the question of time. If at the 
end of the year the Indian troops were still required at Suakin, 
the whole arrangement w'ould be open to revision. Ilovr 
different was the ease from the case of 1885, when the Indian 
troops were detained jit Suakin from March, 1885, to May, 1886, 
— 15 months in all, and for 12 months after hostilities had 
ended they were engaged on garrison duty in that fortress. India 
had lent these troops with alacrity. The words "were not his. 
Tliey were those of the dissentient members of the Secretary of 
State’s Council. There was no question of risk. It was a 
question of rupees. If he believed that there was any real 
risk to India, bo for one would have been no party to putting 
pressure upon her. The question , of risk and the question of 
money must not be mixed up. If the thing was wrong pay- 
ment w'uuld not make it right, and be submitted that thera 
was no doctrine more offensive to India than that which went 
to show that the scruples of the Power which lent the troopa 
in a case of this kind ought to be overcome by the assumption 
on the part of the borrt)wmg Power of the whole liability for 
the cost. If that argument were advanced, be should certainly 
meet it by saying that it was the duty of the Ooveniment to 
remove the temptation from the leading Power by deciding 
that in no ciopumstauccs should the Power which lent the 
troops be pladid in the position of making a profit by tho 
transaction. (Hear, hoar.) As to the plea of the poverty of 
India, the Government were not asking India to put her hand 
in her pocket for a single rupee ; and he felt sure the Govern- 
ment of India would desire Uiat this matter should be decided 
not upon prinoiples of generosity or charity, but on principles 
of the strictest equity and justice. (Hear, hear.) Coming to 
the question of precedents, ho did not suggest that too mnoh 
importance should be attached to them. They might be bad, 
and in certain cases it might be that they should he set aside ; 
but, so far as they were applicable to tho present case, the 
precedents seemed to him to make entirely m favour of the 
Government. In cases of this kind there had always been a 
division of the expense between Indifi and England, not by 
any means always on terms so favourable to India as the 
present. The noble lord opposite suggested that as a Royal 
Commission was investigating the financial relations of the 
two countries, England might bo liberal and pay their bill, 
without fuss. He should liave thought that the reasonable 
thing to do was not to change the practice pendente life, but to 
abide by the precedents. If ho did not attach much im- 
portance to precedents, neither did he desire to attach too 
much importance to tho obiter dicta which had been delivered 
on tho one side or the other in Parliament. Tho actors in these 
controversies clianged, but the parts they played are alwaya 
the same. The Treasury was always the Treasury. ^Hear, 
hear.) The Chancellor of the Exchequer was only we vigilant 
guardian of the public purse, as the Government of India was* 
the guardian of the interests of the Indian taxpayer. There- 
fore these utterances must be interpreted with verv careful 
regard to the circumstances in which they were delivered. 
Without going to the remoter precedents, he would like to 
notice what had been said with regard to those of 1882,and 
1886. What the Government of India protested against in* 
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1882 was the payment of the whole expense of the Egyptian 
expedition, and they eventually gained their point; but he did 
not think India was very magnmoently treated, for she had to be 
grateful for the payment of half a million of money which left 
her liable for the whole of the ordinary expenses of the 
troops and 60 mr cent, of the extraordinary expenses. (Hear, 
hear.) Then there was the Suakin expedition of 1885. The 
Government of India at that time were undoubtedly very sore 
indeed. They had a three-fold grievance. In the first place 
they complained of the absence of reciprocity as between the 
Indian and British Governments. In the next place they 
<coinplained of being called upon to pay for military operations 
outside the limits of Egypt proper. In the third place they 
were indignant, and not entirely without reason, because the 
Besolution was carried in both Houses of Parliament before 
their protest had been laid upon the Table of the House. That 
indignity, at all events, the Government of India had been 
epax^ on the present occasion, nor was there any intention of 
requiring them to pay the whole expense of the expedition. 
The arguments which wore advanced in 1882 and 1885 were 
directed, they would find, entirely to these three points ; the 
first two points had been disposed of — they admitted fully that 
there should henceforth be absolute and complete reciprocity 
between England and India in these matters. The question, 
then, that remained was that of the interest of India in the 
Sudan. It had been conceded, and he did not think it would 
be disputed, that India had a very distinct interest in Egypt 
proper, in the maintenance of the authority of the Khedive, 
and in the security of the Canal. But it was contended that 
the interest of India was strictly limited to the immediate 
vicinity of the Canal ? It could not bo seriously contended 
that India could regard an outbreak of fanaticism in the Sudan 
with the same indifference as that with which she would regard 
an outbreak of fanaticism in China. Would anyone be found 
to protend that a serious reverse to the Khedive’s army would 
not shake the authority of tho Khedive in Egypt proper s’ 
There could be no doubt about it. Then they were sometimes 
told that in this case wo interfered, not forsooth because India 
was interested, hut because wo wished to do wliat was agree- 
able to our ally tho Government of Italy. They had been 
perfectly candid in their expressions in regard to this part of 
the case ; they bad never disguised from the public the fact 
that the moment of our intervention was determined by tho 
necessities of tho Government of Italy, and surely it required 
no proof to show that it was for the interest of Egypt, and 
therefore of India, that they should extricate, as they had 
successfully extricated, our Italian allies from' the imminent 
perO of a great catastrophe the effe<!t of which might have 
been felt far bt>yond the limits of Egypt itself. With reference 
to our interest in the Sudan, he would like to read to the 
House tlie words of an authority whose 's eight would, he 
thought, be recognised by many of their lordships: “The 
Eastern Sudan is indispensable to Egypt. It vill cost you far 
more to retain your liold upon Egypt proper if you abandon 
your hold of the Eastern Sudan to tho Muhdi than what it 
would to retain your hold upon the Eastern Sudan by tho aid 

of such material as exists in tho provinces Tho danger 

to be feared is not that tho Mahdi will march northward 
through Wady Haifa ; on the contrary, it is very improbable 
that he will ever go so far north. The danger is altogether of a 
•different nature. It arisos from the infiuence which the spectacle 
of a Muliammadan power, established close to your frontiers, 
will exercise upon the population which you govern. In all the 
cities in Egypt it will be felt that what tho M^di has done they 
may do ; and, os he has driven out the intruder and the infidel, 

they may do the same If the whole of the Eastern 

Sudan is surrendered to the Mahdi the Arab tribes on both 

sides of the Red Sea will take fire I see it is propos^ 

to fortify Wady Haifa and prepare there to resist the Mabdi’s 
attacks. Ton might os well fortify against a fever. Con- 
tagion of that kind cannot be kept out by fortifications and 
garrisons. But that it is real and that it does exist will be 
denied by no one ci^isant with Egypt and the East.” Those 
were the words of (^neral Gordon immediately before his last 
departure from this country. Our policy was that of recog- 
nising the interest of India in Egypt and in all that concerned 
the stability of the Egyptian Government. Was it the case 
that in gdring effect to that policy we had dealt illiberally 
with In^ P He should 'like to remind the House of a fact 
wbmi might not be genei^y known. For the last twelve 
yean we had nuuntauied in Egypt a Britiah fome vaiying 


between 3,000 and 8,000 men ; we had borne the whole of the 
ordinary cost of that force, and, although Egypt had under- 
taken to bear the extraordinary expense belonging to it, her 
contribution bad not, be was able to say, been eauivalent to 
the actual outlay. He would say nothing of the disorganisa- 
tion of our military system at home which bad arisen from tho 
detention of these troops in Espp’pt. For all this we had not 
charged anything at all to India on account of the Egyptian 
garrison, and he would take upon himself to say that if a strict 
profit and loss account were opened as between this country 
and India on account of the occupation of Egypt it would be 
found that the Government of India had been by no means 
hardly or illiberally dealt with. (Hear, hear.) It was not 
infrequently urged that they were treating India in this 
matter much more hardly than they would venture to treat 
any of our own colonies. He knew that tho colonial analogy 
was a somewhat doubtful one, because ever since 1870 our 
policy bad been to concentrate our troops in this country and 
to leave in the colonies only such forces as were requisite for 
the defence of our coaling stations and naval bases. On the 
other baud, in the case of India it was no exaggeration to say 
that our whole military system w.a8 based upon the require- 
ments of India. They bad altered, in 1881 he believed, the 
distribution of the soldiers’ service, as between service with the 
Colours and service in the Reserve, for tho express purpose of 
suiting the convenipiice of India. Tho result was that tho men 
serving in this country were younger, and that tho number of 
men entering the Reserve had boon smaller than they other- 
wise would have been. The colonial analogy was, therefore, 
not entirely on all fours with tho ease of India. If Imperial 
troops wore lent to a colony the War Office invariably claimed 
the extra cost, the whole or part of it, but they made no claim 
for the ordinary pay and allowances of the force. Tho Ashanti 
expwlition was a case in point — tho Gold Coast bore the cost, 
but not the ordinary cost of tho troops employed. Where one 
colony lent troops to another the lending colony always bore 
the ordinary cost of the troops which were lent. Then there 
was the case which had been referred to of New South Wales, 
which lent a contingent for service in tho Suakin operations 
of 1885, and cheerfully and readily bore the whole cost of that 
contingent. (Cheers.) It seemed to him that these facts went 
to show that they were requiring India to do what tho mother 
country did if she was lending troops to a colony, what the 
colonies did if they were lending troops to the mother country, 
and what one colony did if it lent troops to another colony. 
Ho had a very strong hope that when tho despatch of the 
Secretary of State for India had been considered in that country 
it would be found that the Secretary of State had placed the 
po.sition of India upon a very much sounder basis than it bad 
ever occupied before, India had had some hard bargains, and 
she had not entirely forgotten them. He bad a very sincere 
hope that we should frequently see native troops taking the 
field by the side of our own soldiers : ho believed that this 
would be good for the troops of India and for our own trooM ; 
and when those occasions arose he wa * honestly convinced that » 
it would be found that tho Indian Government had been 
successful in securing terms which, possibly amplified and 
developed, would lorin the basis of an arrangement between 
the two Governments, founded upon common sense and equity, 
and one which could be adopted by both Governments without 
the slightest discredit or loss of dignity. (Cheers.) 

Loud Kimberley. 

The Eabl op Kimbebley said he had very naturally been 
referred to in the course of the debate, because, as Secretary of 
State for India in 1885, be undoubtedly supplied one precedent 
which bad an important bearing on the question before the 
House. And, before he made any general remarks on the 
matter, he should like to say a wora or two as to what really 
happened in 1885, becauae the noble marquess a little mil- 
understood it. The noble marquess seemed to think that the 
Government of India at that time suffered a certain amount of 
indignity bv not being consulted. But the fact was that when 
it was decided that troops should go to Suakin he telegraphed 
the intention of her Majesty’s Government to the Government 
of India. It seemed to him now, as then, that there was no 
ambiguity in the statement he teleigraphed to the Gorenunent 
of India- as to the ordinaty expenses being home by the 
revenues of India. If the Gorermnent of India had a doubt 
in fibe matter, why did Htsy not telegraph to him to enqilin^ 
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> what WM the predeie meaning of his telegram, and also to 
- inform 1^, when they had learnt that precise meaning, that 
they desired to lay a protest before him ? If the Goyemment 
^ of India had taken that course there was not the slightest 
doubt that he should have waited until that protest had been 
laid before him; but it was clear that, having received no 
remonstrance from them after they had been told what was 
about to be done, he thought he was quite justified in going to 
Parliament and saying that he had received no opposition 
from that Government. He regretted that things took place 
as they did, because it would have been very much better that 
he should have had the opinion of the Government of India 
before him, especially as he gave them by his telegram every 
OTportunity of laying their case, if they so desired, before the 
Government of the day. His personal position might be said 
to bo somewhat difficult after that precedent, but ho freely 
admitted that on that occasion the Government took the course 
which had boon taken by the present Government ; and he also 
admitted that he used at that time the expression which had 
been quoted, that he considered the war in the Sudan had 
arisen out of our occupation of Egypt. One noble lord who 
had spoken had said that it was not always very wise to bo 
governed by precedents, because there might be ba<l nreoedenta, 
and he was inclined to confess that the precedent ne had sot 
up was not a good precedent. (Hear, near, and laughter.) 
He was free to admit that a good deal had happened since 
then, and that his ^iows at present were certainly not precisely 
those held by the Government of which he was a member and 
by himself in tliose days. lie was now very decidedly of 
opinion, after an experience of ten years, during which the 
safety of Egypt had never been in danger, that the expedition 
in the Sudan on which the Government had embarked was 
unnecessary, dangerous, and likely to lead to very unfortunate 
results. Ear from believing that it was likely to bo beneficial 
to Egypt, his opinion was that it was likely to be extremely 
injurious, and on that ground ho thought it extremely natural 
that anyone connected with the Government of India should 
demur to spending Indian money on the enterprise. He noted 
that the Prime Minister made a remark the other day which 
seemed to place the present enterprise upon rather a different 
ground than that of the safety of Egypt, for ho said that we 
were morally bound, as far as possible, to see that Egypt was 
not in a worse position, as regarded her possossion of territory, 
than she was when we intervened in 188o, and when the 
Government of Egypt was advised to withdraw from the Sudan. 
Now that was not precisely the same consideration as the 
safety of Egypt, and when ho heard Sir Alfred Milner quoted 
as an authority he could not help wishing that they could have 
the opinion of a far higher authority. (Hear, hoar.) Their 
advisor in 1885 was not Sir Alfred Milner, but Lord Crora(?r, 
whoso views he had had an opportunity of ascertaining from 
frequent discussion of the subject. No man had studied tho 
subject deeper, or was more capable than Lord Cromer of 
taking a fair,, an unprejudiced, and calm view of the matter, 
and ho was very curious to know what advice Lord Cromer 
gave to tho Government in regard to the present expedition. 
(Hear, hear). But there was a far more important point for 
consideration than tlie opinions of any former Secretary of 
State in this delicate matter between tho Imperial Govomraent 
and tho Government of India. The Under Secretary for India 
seemed to think that the matter would be solved by tho 
principles laid down by th*' present Secretary of State in the 
Despatch published, in the j^apers before tho House. Ho was 

f lad to admit that Mfe thought both the tone in which that 
despatch was couched and the nature of tho pro^sals sub* 
xnitted, would tend to advance the solution of tne matter. 
But he doubted whether, after all, the really practical 
difficulty would bo thus met, for tho S^retary of State used 
the words on which everything depended “ If tho circum- 
stances are such that the Government of India supplying the 
troops has a distinct and special Interest in the matter at 
stake.*’ Tho whole difficulty was how they were going to 
decide that point. On what principles were they to decide 
that India had a distinct and special interest ? Who was to 
decide P (Hear, hear). The Government of India not 
unnaturally winced under the decisions of the Government at 
home. They had strong opinions and they naturally formed 
those opinions with reference to Indian opinion, and he did not 
in the least cconplain that they sought to place their views 
befpie the Home Government strongly in the interests of the 
Ipdoi^ taxpayer. But he agreed with the j|eclaxation that the 


ultunate decision, in this as in other matters, could not be 
removed from tlie Government and the Parliament of this 
ochmisy. It was a question of discretion in the ^tdioation of 
a principle from which we could not swerve. The Imperial 
power was here, and it must remain here. But it was a j^Wer 
that must be used with the utmost oircumspection and the 

g eatest tenderness towards the opinion of the Government of 
dia, because it was a power which was naturally somewhat 
invidious though necessary. India was not in the position of 
a colony with what was called a responsible Government ; it 
was essentially a dependency, thougn one so great and with 
interests so important that the utmost care should he taken 
never to press the exercise of our supremacy, except in cases 
where it was really necessary, and where we were convinced 
that wo were not raising in India a feeling altogether dispro- 
portionate to the advantage we might gain by insisting on our 
position. (Hear, hear). That was really tho gist of the matter, 
and what he complained of was that in the present case the 
Government, for the sake of a principle, with which he agreed, 
had pressed very far a small matter in regard to which ludian 
opinion was very strong. He thought that in this case it was 
much to be lamented that her Majesty’s Government, after 
receiving the protest tljey did from the Government of India, 
did not, while maintaining generally the principle involved, 
ma' e some conces-sioii to them. In all these matters they 
wanted a hearty concurrence, so that no controversy might be 
raised in these matters between England and India. He 
agreed with tho famous saying of the tiohle Marquess that 
India was not to be regarded as a barrack from which we might 
continually draw troops. We had a right to look to the 
Government of India for assistance in a time of great difficulty, 
hut he thought it would be very unwise if we got too much 
into the habit of looking upon the Indian Army as a source of 
strength upon which we could lightly draw. The reasons 
were obvious. The army was not beyond the requirements of 
India, for, though happily there was great tranquility in 
India, and groat loyalty among her native Princes, yet it 
was always possible that some sudden storm might arise, 
and it had been a maxim, therefore, that the Indian 
army should always bo in a condition to take the field at 
a moment’s notice. For that reason wo ought only in case 
of groat necessity to draw troops from India. (Hear, hear). 
He held that if there was any place in tho world in which 
India had an interest it was Egypt. (Hear, hear.) It was 
not necessary to make a careful creditor and debtor calcula- 
tion and thus try to lay down the precise fraction of interest in 
Egypt whicl^ should belong to India and which should belong 
to the homo country. It was sufficient, he thought, to lay 
down the general projwsition that tho way to India lay 
through the Meditorrancan and Egypt, always, of course, 
assuming that it was to the interest of In'^ia that the 
connection with this country should bo maintained. Assuming 
that be did not see how it was possible not to admit that, as 
regarded Egypt proper, India had such an interest in Egypt 
that it was reasonable she should pay something. But he had 
always thought that in these matters they should, if possible, 
avoid controversies which had to he carried on in public. 
There was nothing more likely to injure the connection 
between tho Government of India and the home Government 
than controversies, sometimes partaking almost of an angry 
character. Tho very business of tho Viceroy and of the 
Secretary of State was as far as possible to so arrange 
matters that they should never come to a point where there 
was to he a point of difference which was to be displayed at 
all. That was the secret of the just and wise government of 
India. Quite apart from any political or Party feeling, ho 
regretted that a matter of this kind should come before 
Parliament. Looking at the matter all round, considering the 
smallness of the amount in dispute, considering the fact that 
there were divergent opinions as to the proprieta^ of the 
expedition to the Sudan, considering the strong opinion of the’ 
Government of India, and, lastly, considering that Lord Gross 
had ■wisely g;iven an extension of a sort of j'MMi-representative 
institutions to tho Councils in India which increased the* 
necessity for greater caution in this matter, he regretted that 
this controversy should have arisen. 

Lord Nobthbbook. 

The Esvl 07 Nobthbbook said he had heard his noblo friend 
make many speeches in this Home, but he had never heard a 
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speech of liis in which his power of dehate and his adroitness 
in dealing with questions had been more conspioaously shown 
than in the speech just delivered. The point nia noble friend 
had to explain was how it came to pass that, while he as 
Secretary of State for India had in circumstances almost 
precisely similar taken exactly the same course which her 
Majesty’s Government had now taken, he was a party to the 
•oppoaition to the vote which their lordahipa wore now asked to 
pass; but hardly any words of his speech were devoted to 
answering that question. The noble earl talked about looking 
at the matter uU round, but it seemed to him his noble friend’s 
views depended upon the side of the House on which he sat. 
He did not think the House fnlly appreciated the position of 
hia noble friend. Near his noble friena sat Lord Kosebory and 
the Marquess of Ripon. Ho presumed they were all going to 
vote against the resolution. (The Earl of Rosebery : “ Hear, 
hear.”) After the melancholy death of General Gordon, and 
when the Government had decided to advance to Khartum, 
Indian troops were, in pursuance of a resolution passed by 
both Houses, sent to Suakin. Bat on May 15, in consequence 
of disturbances on the frontier of India, the Goveniment gave 
up altogether the expedition to the Sudan, but they continued 
for a year to keep the Indian troops at Suakin. Ho maintained 
that when the expedition was given up the necessity for the 
Indian troops ceased to exist. The Government of India took 
that view, and at the beginning of 1 886 they wrote to Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government, of which his noble friend was a 
member 

The EAHii OF Kimbeuley said the Government of India 
addressed their letter to Lord Randolph Cbtu*chill, who was 
then Secretary of State. 

The Eahl op NoarHimooK said the letter was addressed to 
Lord Randolph Churchill, but it was answered by the noble 
earl. (The Earl of Kimberley : “Yes.”) The Government of 
India contended that, as the original intention of the expedi- 
tion was given up, it was only fair that the whole of the 
expenses of the troops, who merely formed the garrison at 
tSuakin, should fall on the British Government. Hia noble 
friend did not attempt to answer that argument ; ho only said 
he did not think it was a good thing to make application to the 
Treasury. Where was the consistency of his noble friend in 
going into the lobby against this resolution? (Hear, hear.) 
He personally did not think tho Government had acted wisely 
in patting this small charge upon tlio Govemracnl of India — 
(Opposition cheers) — hut having been a party to a similar 
course in the past, he could not go into the lobby against tho 
Government. He welcomed the proposals made the Secretary 
of State in his last despatch respecting the principles upon 
which the future military charges should he arranged. 
The principle of reciprocity had been laid down in the des- 
patch, it had been accepted by the Government. It was a 
principle for which tho Indian Government had always con- 
tended, and he thought the concession of the principle would 
give great satisfaction to tho Indian Government and in India 
genemly. It was, however, still left in doubt who was to 
eettle whether there were or were not special interests on one 
side or the other. If that was left open they would have 
precisely the same controversies in the future that they now 
had, and no good would be done by the proposal of the 
Secretary of State. (Hoar, hoar.) He had gathered that the 
Government intended to take precautions that the ** proposals 
should not remain a dead letter.” Tho proposal of Lord Cross 
with regard to the employment of Indian troops was that the 
expenses should not be charged upon India without the consent 
of the Government of India. He presumed if that proposal 
was attached to the proposal of the Secretary of State for India 
there would be some arrangement that the Government of 
'Great Britain should say what were British interests and that 
tiie Government of India should say what were Indian interests. 
That would be fair to both parties, and he did not see that 
there would be any danger in it. He regretted that Lord 
Kimberley had expressed dissent from the libwal view of Lord 
Cross : and he still more regretted it as Sir Henry Fowler, in 
the other House, had expressed entire concurrence in the 
■opinion of Lord Cross. Mr. Balfour made another suggestion 
which was well worthy of consideration ; he suggested whether 
the time had not arrived when they might with advantage to 
India and to England cxiustitute some kind of tribunal of 
arbitration for the determination of this class of question — 
some tribunal in which the interests of Great Britain and 
India alike would he equally represented. If the Government 


were to make a declaration that it was their intention in con- 
nection with the G;ovemment of India to make some arrangre- 
ment of that kind it would go, he ventured to say, a great way 
to counteract—he believed entirely counteract— -any Ul-feeling 
which had been raised in India about the miserable contention 
as to £30,000 for the troops at Suakin. He ventured to 
submit that for the consideration of her Majesty’s Guvemment. 
(Hear, hear.) 

The Duke of Aboyll. 

The Duke or Aeoyll said no member of the House bad bad 
a harder and atiffor battle to fight on behalf of tho Indian 
Treasury than himself, for it so happened that his tenure of 
the office coincided with tho great organisation of the English 
Army effected by Mr. Cardwell and Mr. Lowe. At that time 
the principle was taken up that, as at least one-tbird of the 
Army was kept up for the sake of India, India ought to hear 
one-third of tho whole charges, home charges included. He 
had a fierce battle to defend the Indian Government from that 
now doctriiie which was pressed with great plausibility. He 
resisted it to the death, and with the assistance of Mr. Gladstone 
and other members of the Government, that erroneous and 
dangerous principle was negatived, and it had been negatived 
ever since. He believed that the principles distinctly ex- 
pressed in the Despatch would place the Government of India 
in a hotter position than it ever before occupied. The charge 
was a just and a fair charge, and he could not help saying that 
he viewed with great satisfaction the change in the public 
mind on the whole of this question. It was not merely that 
the opinion of the Government had changed; the sentiments 
of the public had ohanged. At one time to which he referred 
there was no Party in the House of Commons to defend tho 
Oovemmont of India from the attacks made on it. It was 
evident that the real objections raised on tho other side of the 
Hou‘»e wore to the operations on the Nile. (Hear, hear.) They 
denied that the Sudan advance could bo brought within the 
category of moa.sure8 for the defence of the Indian Empire. 
He must frankly confess that he looked upon the expedition 
with immense satisfaction. (Cheers.) Egypt would not he 
Egypt until the valley of t’>e Nile was cleared of savages and 
her commerce thrown open to Europe. (Hear, hear.) So far 
therefore from feeling that Indian niterests were speoially 
injureA in this case, be held, on the contrary, that India was 
honoured in having a part of those great operations which he 
trusted would bring within the boundary of civilisation those 
vast territories which were now desolated by the Mahdi. 
(Cheers.) 

Lord Stanley of Ai.deblby. 

Lord Stanley of Aldeeley called tho attention of tho House 
to a speech delivered on February 1 3th. 1893, by the Marquess 
of Salisbury, in which he said — “ All those are ways of saving 
tho English Estimates, which no doubt might seem very smart 
jand very ingenious to those persons who arrange tho figures at 
the English Treasury, but would not be so satisfactory on the 
other side of the water. You must not measure a financial 
injury by tho number of thousand pounds involved. If people 
feel that their money is being taken from them, it matters 
very little whether it figures as thousands or tens of thousands. 
I regret the arrangement very much ; I cannot see any reason 
for it.” 

Lord Welby. 

Lord Wbluy said he was disappointed with the sf^eech of 
the noble marquess, because he recollected a speech which had 
been delivered by him some two years ago, in which, referring 
to the extent of tho Indian cotton duties, be spoke of the 
danger England incurred of losing tho favour of India. The 
noble marquess then addressed a general warning to their 
lordships, and said that it was idle te conceal from themselres 
that many causes were at work which should make them pause 
before they did anything to shake the oonfidenco of the people 
of India in the absolute disinterestedness of our rule. (Hear, 
bear.) That speech had oouverted him, in a measure, from 
those opinions in which he had been trained. was trained 
from hm youth in the strongest Treasury traditions ; he was 
taught that their master was the British taxpayer, and that 
their first duty was to do everything to make hu burden light. 
But was there not some reason for arguing that they might be 
buying gold too dear, even if the Government estaolishM the 
soundness of the principles for whioh it contended. One 
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partner sent troops in aid of the other partner, charging only 
those additional expenses which would not bo incurred if the 
troops remained at borne— ho believed that was the condition 
which had been generally observed. But he was aware that 
the Indian Government maintained that on certain occasions it 
had .^ot been observed, one groat occasion being that of the 
Indian Mutiny, when the whole cost of the English troops 
which India borrowed was thrown on the Indian Exchequer. 
He thought they must admit that high authority both in India 
and England had pronounced against there being such an 
interest as had been suggested, and it was very seldom that 
there hod been such a general agreement, not only among 
experts, but in the press, and even in the press which 
support^ the Government. 

liord UosEBEBT : Hear, hear. 

Lord Welby : The Government were not carrying out those 
wise maxims which the noble marquess used in the speech 
which ho had referred to. 

The Marquess of Lansdownb said that speech was delivered 
against a proposal to deprive the Government of India of a 
part of its revenues and forco it to resort to ttixation. The 
present proposal did not touch the revenues and would not 
require the Government of India to resort to one farthing of 
taxation. (Cheers.) 

Loi-d Welby said he quite agreed that that was so, but he 
thought the remarks of the noble marquess were applicable in 
view of the stress he laid on the necessity of showmg to the 
people of India that the Government at home acted in all 
respects where India was concerned with the utmost disinterest- 
edness. He was the last person in the world to regard this 
sum as a light one. It was true that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer only reserved for himself a modest surplus, but that 
was very considerably in advance of the sum about which they 
were now speaking. 

Lord Salisbury. 

The Mabqxjess or Saiasbuby : I have been much struck 
with the fate which has pursued noble lords opposite. In two 
instances of late they have been compelled to repeat the part 
of Balaam— they had been brought here to curse but they 
have remained to bless. (Hear, hear, and laughter). The 
matter before the House appears to me to be one to be deter- 
mined, not according to sentiment or to feeling, but according 
to strict justice. I join most heartily in everything that has 
been said by noble lords opposite as to the necessity of convinc- 
ing the multitudes of India of our sense of justice, and of our 
desire to do them justice and to respect their interests and 
their rights. But I have an equal feeling of respect for the 
interests and the rights of British taxpayers, and I do not think 
that the danger of noglectiug the interests and the rights of 
the latter, and compelling them to pay that which in justice 
they are not bound to pay, is altogether inferior to the danger 
which the noble lord opposite has dwelt upon so earnestly as 
likely to arise from noglectiug the interests and rights of the 
taxpayers of India. VVe admit that the sum involved in this 
question is a small one, which of itself would be of but small 
importance, but the payment of that sum involves a priiicixde 
of great interest to the British taxpayer, and our experience of 
what occurred in Lancashire last year has shown us that, where 
there is a sense of injustice entertained by the British cousti- 
tueucios, questions of policy 'vill not prevent them from striking 
a blow in favour of tb«ir own view of what is just. Our duty 
in this matter, therefore,' is to observe the most careful and 
complete justice. The noble lord who has just sat down has 
dwelt upon the importance of not keeping to a principle if the 
sum mvuived by it is a small one. If the noble lord had acted 
upon that principle when he was at the Treasury I can scarcely 
say how much of hii well-known activity in that department 
would have survived! (Hear, hear, ana laughter). However, 
I do nut believe that the Huaiice of a groat Empire, or even of 
a small coucern| can be conducted on tlie priuuiplo that where 
file sum involved is but small every oiaim against it must be 
admitted. (Hear, hoar). This^question has been so thoivughly 
discussed, and the present is* suoU an incun venioiit time for 
^soossiug it, that I shall not enter very far into the matter, 
but 1 wisn to ask your Loi’dships to consider what the real 
poj^t at issue is. 1 have heard a groat deal about the iSiidan 
expeuition, and 1 am quite prepared to defend the action of 
tbeUbvemment in respect to it, because I believe that it will 
be of great benefit to Egypt and to India. But in moving the 


Indian troops wo were not aotuatod by a desire to send them 
there for the purpose of their taking part in that expedition— 
in fact, not a single Indian solder has been sent to the valley 
of the Nile. The object which we had in view in moving the 
Indian troops was the defence of iSuakin, and if that place had 
not been defended at the expense of the Indian taxpayer it 
must have been defended at the expense of the British 
taxpayer. It is true that at the tune of the Sudan expedition 
was first contemplated I received a communication from 
his Imperial Majesty the Sultan of Turkey to defend Suakin if 
we found it necessary to leave that place during the con- 
tinuance of the expedition ; but that offer I then declined. I 
am almost now inclined to regret that we did not accept the 
offer, because hod we done so the arguments we should have 
had to make use of in defending our posidou might have been 
of a leas difficult character. (Hear, hear, and laughter.) The 
question, however, before us is this— Is the Indian or the 
British taxpayer to defend Suakin and to prevent it from being 
taken possession of by some other Power? In our opinion, 
the whole of the southern littoral of the Red Sea is of interest 
to India. It is true that a portion of that littoral is at present 
held by Italy ; but, speakiug of that territory as matters stood 
a few years ago, the whole of the southern littoral of the 
Red Sea depondod upon Egypt for its dofenoe. Can it be 
said in suoh circumstances that India has no interest in the 
southern shores of the Red Sea or of the Gulf of Aden, which, 
in a political sense, are merely continuations of the Suez 
Canal. If the Suez Canal, the Rod Sea, or the Gulf of Aden 
fell into the hands of another Power it would bo India, and 
not England, that would suffer the most, because the former 
would bo deprived of her military supplies. Even the present 
arrangements with regard to the shore of the Rod Sea shows 
clearly which part of the Empire has the greatest interest in 
that lino of communication between this country and India. 
Aden is situated at the very mouth of the Red Sea, and the 
defence of Aden is paid for, not by the taxpayers of this 
country — it is entirely in the hands of India. This shows 
what an interest India has in the southern littoral of tho 
Red Sea. I need scarcely refer to the precedents of 1801, 
1870, 1882, or 1885, when expeditions were sent to the shores 
of the Red Sea, and when the ordinary expenses of the Indian 
troops employed in them, and generally something more, were 
charged to the Indian Treasury. Therefore, in the present cir- 
cumstances, we might justly have called upon India to uoiitribute 
something towards the preservation of her communications 
through the !(|^ed Sea. But we have called upon her for no 
oontributiou avail ; all that we have dono has been to ask her 
not to make money out of our request for the loan of a portion 
of her troops. If you refuse this vote the only result will be 
that the accounts of the revenue for India next year will show 
so much money gained by lending Indian troops to this 
country. (Hear, hoar.) There is nothing that has occurred 
in the course of this Debate with which I more sympathise 
than the regret which has been expressed that tliis matter 
should have been made tlio subject of Parliamentary discussion 
and of party sophistry and ingenuity. It appears likely that 
such a discussion may do some little harm. It is not a very 
admirable thing— and, indeed, there is something rather 
squalid in the fact— that there should be a contest between the 
two parts of the Empire us to what share each should bear in 
the expenses of its defence. (Hear, hear.) Moreover, suoh a 
discussion must lead to the inevitable injury which, as the 
noble earl ojiposito has pointed out, must result from dis- 
closing Departmental couununicatious, which are not always 
couched in a judicial tone. I do not think that that injury 
will be avoided by flinging aside all questions of financial 
economy on the gruuud that the sum asked for is a small one, 
and, therefore, no matter what the principle involved may be, 
the claim ought to be acceded to. X do not think that that 
would be a wise way of avoiding the difficulty, or that in the 
long run it would even be for the benefit of India. (Hoar, 
hear.) Wo must try to adopt some way by which these dis- 
cussions may be avoided in the future. I Imvo no doubt that 
Parliament will bo able to fix upon ^ some principle by which 
these contributions by tho ditfereut parts ot the Empire will be 
regulated. lu tliis view tho Government have adopted an 
absolutely stationary attitude with regard to this subject. We 
have had regard to preoedout, and we have adhered entirely to 
the position which our predecessors occupied in connection 
with this question- The whole subject is under iuvostigation 
by a Royal Commission, who, it may be hoped, will furnish 
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fiuggestions for regulations to which tho tbrernmeut of the 
da^r may h(\ able to conform without any fear that the steps 
wmch they may think necessary for the defence of the Empire 
will be made the subject of discussions which may be injurious 
to the interests of that Empire. (Hear, hear ) I do not 
know wheth ‘r I am out of order in referring to such matters 
on the pres'mt occasion, but I hope that I may be allowed to 
say that oa» ly in the present year I was so impressed in favour 
•of such a course being adopted that 1 laid before my colleagues 
a proposal for the appointment of a tribunal which should be 
so impaitially composed as to obtain the confidence of the 
taxpayers of both England and India, which should consider 
the relative interests and rights of the two portions of the 
Empire ; but when we cume to consider tho details of tho 
proposal we came to the conclusion that we could not carry 
such a scheme into effect until the Royal Commission had 
made their Report. I much regret that it was uecessa^ to 
postpone the consideration of such a proposal, because I am 
satisfied that if it were canted into effect wo should have 
reached a solution of the difficulty which would operate in a 
far better manner than the present system does, and would 
enable us in many ways to show onr sympathy and gen- 
erosity to our Indian ifellow-suhjects. (Cheers.) But, my 
Lords, the issue before you to-night is not even that. If you 
resolvo that the money shall not be granted, after tho House 
of Commons has come to an exactly opposite decision, 
obviously tho first principles of the whole question will be in 
a state of the greatest confusion. It will add enormously to 
tho difficulty of arriving at maxims and rules in which we 
may all agree, and make it far more difficult to prevent in the 
future the occurrence of tliese unpleasant discussions. I 
earnestly hope that your Lordships will follow tho precedents 
uniformly set and vote for this Resolution, and so enable us 
with as little loss of time as possible to place the matb^r upon 
a footing which shall avoid the chances of any difference or 
any distrust, on a question which is comparatively small, 
arising between the peoples of these two great parts of the 
Empire. 

Loud Eosebert* 

The Earl of Roseuebt : My Lords, I have l)een much too 
long a member of this House to engage your atteniiou for 
more than a minute or two at the witching hour at which we 
have arrived ; and certainly I have no wish to introduce any 
controversial matter more than is necessary into tho debate 
which I think must have been singularly satisf^jjetory to tho 
members and supporiera of this Htmso. I do not recollect 
having ever heard a debate in which so statesmanlike a view bad 
been taken of the responsibilities of public men in addressing 
themselves to a grave an l delicate question than has been tho 
case to-night. Personalities have been happily and con- 
spicuously absent. I do not even deprecate the noble earl’s 
allusion to the singular teiidcrnes.s of his own eonKcione.e as 
compared with those of others. (Laughter.) Wo remember 
the old story of the Pharisee and the publican, and we are 
not particularly surprised to pee that line of argument con- 
tinued to the present day. (Laughter.) The noble marquess 
who has just sat down has, as is not nnusual with him, 
supplied a totally new explanation of the policy which a united 
Oovemmont is pursuing. Wc have never heard before, in any 
speech or any public document, of tho necessity of garrisoning 
Suakiu. I look in vain in the despatch of the Secretary of 
State. I do not think I heard every word of the speech of the 
noble earl the Under Secretary this evening, but I do not 
recollect that that argument occurred in it, and I am quite sure 
it did not occur in the speech of the noble marquess the 
Secretary of State for War. Tho noble man^uess has an 
agreeable way of springing those agreeable surprises on us, 
and I am one of the last to curaplain, because I think it adds 
largely to the interest and excitement of the debates in this 
House. (Laughter.) But when I am asked bjr the noble 
marquess as to who it is that should be responsible for the 
garrisoning of Suakin, and when I am told tliat this call for 
the Indian troops has really nothing to do with any attack on 
the Dervishes 

The MABanxfls of Sausbuby ; I did not say that. I said it 
had very little to do with it. 

The Eabl of Rosuebt : Very well ; very little to do with 
it. The primary object was the garrisoning of Suakin. I 
am quite willing to take that; but when I am told that, I have 
to a6k myself hew was it that the gurrison had been depleted. 


What has occurred to empty the garrison of Suakin ? And X 
am compelled to answer the question in this way— that the 
troops were required for a march against tho Dervishes, and 
for ^at reason troops were summon^ from India. Surely the 
noble Marquess does not greatly help his case by starting this 
new theory of the garrisoning of Suakin, which, after all, is 
exactly the same explanation m different words as wo have had 
before. (Hear, near). That, after all is the main gist of the 
matter. The noble lonl who represents ihe Treasury, and in 
so agreeable and competent a way— (lauphter) — told us with 
absolute truth that tho gist of tho matter lies in this — has tbe 
Indian Empire any interest in the expedition you are conducting 
in the Sudan ? (Hear, hear). Tho noble liarquess says they 
must fill up the gap causerl at Suakin. The two propositions 
come to exactl. the same thing, and we who are interested in 
this matter, and who are anxious to deal justice to India in 
spite of tlie many precedents which have ^en quoted — and I 
think too much stress has been laid upon them —have to ask 
ourselves, what is the interest of India in the crushing of the 
Khalifa? We have hoard a great deal about the security of 
the Suez Canal. We were told tliat tho Suez Canal was the 
route to India, and that India had a direct interest in its 
preservation. But what we do not hear from any of the 
numerous speeches made on behalf of tho Covomment is this — 
in what way the existeni^e of the Khalifa or of the Dervishes 
menaces dii'octly or indirectly, the soc-uri y of the Suez Canal. 
(Hear, hear). I am quite ready to admit that India has a 
certain interest in Egypt If you are going to press that 
argument it will take you a great deal too far. 1 f you ask mo 
in what foreign questions India has an interest and how far 
India represents our interest in a great many external questions, 
you will bo led into a scale of contemplated expenditure on. 
the part of India from which I think even the present Govern- 
ment would shrink. (Hoar, hear). It would not be difficult 
to prove that all our l^Ieditorranean interc'sts are in the main 
connected with Inc ia, I cannot deny the direct force of tho 
reasoning that would make it so, because if you had no Indian 
Empire you might get out of tho Mediterranean altogether ; 
blit i should bo as^onishoil if tho noble marquess, carrying out 
this principle to its logical conclusion, were to bring before 
Parlia i ent a proposal for settling tho expenses of the occupa- 
tion of Gibraltar, and of Malta, and of the Mediterranean 
fleet on tho revenues of India. Though they are vast, they 
are inter^sis you can logically connect with India ; hut I 
defy anybody to connect this expedition against tho Dervinhes 
with the interests of India. (Cheers). If it were to 
crush a Muhammadan pretender on tho frontier of Afghan- 
istan, or in that region with which I am so painfully 
familiar, tho Pamirs, I can imagine going to great risk and expense 
to put down a false prophet of t^at description. But the 
difficulty with this false pr. phet is to got at him — (laughter) — 
to find biro, to penetrate the almost impenetrable deserts 
which surround him — des* rts which have no connection, direct 
or indirect with India. (Hear, hear.) One speaker, I think 
it was the Under Secretary, quoted General Gordon as bearing 
on this point. I would advise him not to quote too much from 
General Gordon with regard to the Sudan. I have not all his 
works at my hand, hut I remember a very powerful and 
vehement passage in which he sposks of the Sudan as the 
most absolutely valueless possession that any country could 
possess ; that it was useless to any human being, and fatal to 
any Power that held it. I say, then, that I do not believe 
that you can prove by any process of logic, or by any process 
of sophistry, that India has the slightest interest in this 
expedition. (Hear, hear.) The noble marquess says we use 
strong language with regard to this proposition, and he warns 
us against disregarding the interests of tne British taxpayer in 
this matter. Why, when you are flinging the money of the 
British taxpayer out of the windon^ by handfuls— (bear, hear, 
and laughter)— do you suddenly discover reasons to justify the 
pilfering from India of this paltry £35,000 ? (CheiTS.) It is 
not we who use strong language. It is your own papers who 
use strong language— (kughter) — The Xlmw, the 
the whole of the provincial Conservative press ; and I think, if 
1 can rack my memofy so far, it is only in the faithful /)«t/y 
TeUpraph that you oan still find a supporter of vour policy. 
(Hear, hear.) I do not know where you will find the interop 
of the taxpayer represented. If you go to Lanoashire— X 
should not be partiomarly afraid to face the verdict of Lanoa* 
shire. What I say is, you are speaking of a thing you cpiiet 
asoertain. You are pretending— for I am sorry to say it is 
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prptenoe — to be oonsultixig the interests of the British tsx- 

E in this operation, and in doing it jon disregard the 
pies of Imperial policy, which the British taxpayer grasps 
BO they are simple, and which he will not disregard or for- 
get. (Hear, hear.) The British taxpayer knows, if you do not 
^ow, that in questions where the Government of India unani- 
mously differ from us on a principle of liability, though we 
need not go the full length of the declaration of the noble 
viscount, which has made so great a difference in our relations 
with In^a, and to an enormous degree affects the value of the 
precedents which have been cited— -though we need not go to 
the full length of that declaration, the British taxpayer knows, 
and we know, that in these questions of liability with India 
we owe it to our own honour and our own dignity to show a 
singular tenderness for the interests of India when we are 
judges, and judges in a case to which we are parties. (Cheers.) 
I shall not detain the House another moment. I will only say 
that I never with more satisfaction in my life gave a vote 
against a motion than I give a vote against the Besolution of 


the noble earl to-night. (Cheers.) 

The House divided : — 

Contents . . . . . . . . . • 92 

Not-oontents 40 

Majority for the Resolution . . . . 52 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

PETITION. 

Anglo-Indian and Eurasian Regiments. — Petition of the 
Eurasian and Anglo-Indian Associations, for formation ; to lie 
upon the Table. 


Nushki and Chageh, on the recently demarcated Beluoh- 
Afghan line of our extreme sphere of influence. 

Lord Gboboe Hamilton : So far as I am aware, neither of 
the projects referred to by the hon. member is under the con- 
sideration of the Government of India, nor has any com- 
munication on the subject been made to the Amir. 

THE INDIAN BUDGET. 

Sir William WEDDEanuBN asked the First Lord of thcr 
Treasury, whether ho would state what arrangements were 
being made to bring on the Indian Budget at a date when 
Indian matters could be properly discussed : 

And, whether ho would provide one day for general debate 
on Indian affairs on the Motion that the Speaker do leave the 
Chair, and one day for the discussion of the East India 
Accounts in Committee. 

Mr. Baleoub said he could not hold out any hope of being 
able to give more time than in previous years for the discussion 
of the Indian Budget. If the House would help the Govern- 
ment in their dosiro to facilitate business he hoped the dis- 
cussion would not be thrown so late as had unfortunately been 
tho case in some recent years. 

Sir W. Weddeebuen reminded the right hon. gentleman 
that the late Secretaiy of State (Sir II. Fowler) had intimated 
his intention of defending his action in regard to the cotton 
duties, and of criticising the action of tho Government on the 
subject, and that this discussion would probably occupy the 
greater part of one night. 

Mr. Baleoub : I have not heard of that. 


July Yiih,. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


COOPER’S HILL COLLEGE. 

Mr. BiiowNA(toEEB asked the Secretary of State for India, 
whether there was shortly to be a vacancy in the post of the 
President of the Royal Engineering College, Cooper’s Hill ; 
and, if so, whether, in appoiniiiig a aucoos&or, the claims of 
eminent civil engineers to fill the post would bo favourably 
considered, as the college was an institution for the education 
of civil engineers. 

Lord Geoeqe Hamilton : Tliere will bo a vacancy next 
September in the post of President of Cooper’s Hill College. 
The claims of all classes of oflic.ers, qualified to succeed to tho 
vacancy have received full consideration and an appointment 
will, I hope, be shortly announced. 

MEDAL FOR SERVICE IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 

Captain Bowles asked tho Under Foreign Secretary what 
steps had been taken by lier Majesty’s Government for recog- 
nising and adequately rewarding tho distinguished services of 
those officers and men recently employed under Sir H. H. 
Johnstone, K.C.B., in tho successful expeditions against tho 
slave dealers in the British protectorate in Central Africa. 

Mr. CxJEZON replied that the issue of the Central Afric^ 
had been sanctioned to the oftiijers and men engaged in 
the operations from 1891 W 1894 inclusive. ^ The issue for the 
operations in 1895 was now under consideration. Tho services 
of the officers of HSh M^josty’s regular forces had been 
brought before the Seireturies for War and India with a view 
to their being recognised as entitling them, so far as the 
regulations admitted, to bo considered as having been men- 
tioned in the despatches. The question of any further recog- 
nition of services in consequence of this motion was being 
referred to tho Secretary for War. 


RAILWAY EXTENSION. 

Mr. R. SouTTAB asked the Secretary of State for India, whether 
the Government of India had at present before it any project 
toe ooxppleting the earthworks for the extension of railway 
beyond New Ohiwnan to Kandahar : , . tt- xr* 

Whether any communication had been made to Hifl HignneBS 
the Amir of Aighanisran on the subject : , ^ t a 

And, were any proposals being entertained by the Indian 
Government for construction of a railway from ^ 

the Mekxan Coast, to Soistnn, and to the latter place from 


COST OF THE SUDAN EXPEDITION. 

Mr. J. H. Roleets asked the Chancellor of tho Exchequer 
whether any information h»id been received from tho E^ptian 
Government as to the oxi>enditure already incurred in con- 
nection with tho military operations in tbo Sudan ; whether 
that expenditure was still being defrayed out of tho ordinary 
revenue of Egypt ; and whether it was anticipated that any 
proportion of the cost of the expedition, beyond tho extra- 
ordinary expenses of the Indian garrison at Suakin, would 
have to be charged to the British Exchequer. 

Tho CnANCELLOE ov THE Excheotjee : No information has 
l>een received from the Euryptian Gbivernmont with regard ta 
the expenditure already incurred in connection with tho 
military operations in the Valley of the Nile. It. is presumed 
that this expenditure is being defrayed out of the various 
moneys at tho dispo-sal of the Egyptian Government, including 
the advance of .£300,000 made by the Caisso de la Dette 
Publiquo. The question as to whether any proportion of tho 
cost of tho expedition beyond what I hrtve already stated lo 
tho House will bo borne by tho Briusb Exchequer is reserved 
for future r^onsideration and adjustment between the British 
and Egyptian Governments. 


July 20 th, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

INDIAN' RAILWAY EXTENSION. 

Mr. Asceoft asked the Secretary of State for India, if he 
was in a position to state what effect had been given to the 
promise made by him, that early attention should be given to 
the development of India by an extension of the railways. 

Lord George Hamilton: Since the date of the speech 
referred to by my hon. friend, considerable progress has been 
made in extending and accelerating schemes of railway 
construction in India, and amongst other measures, provision 
has been made for an expenditure during the three years ending 
March, 1899, of 27 crores of rupees on railway extension, a sum 
much in excess of the expenditure of the last three yearn. 

In addition to this, favourable terms have been offered to 
the public for the farther extension of Indian railways, by 
private agency, by the construction of branch lines formingr 
feeders to the existing inuin systems. Any capital expenditure 
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in oonnootion with 8noh brandi lines will he outside the limit 
of 27 nrores before mentioned. 

Under both these combined heads of expenditure works of 
construction are in progress, and a sum of about 12^ crores of 
rupees will have been expended on the extension of the 
existing Indian railway system during the present financial 
3 ear. 


Jvly 21 si, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

SIMULTANEOUS EXAMINATIONS.-PETITION. 
Civil Service of India. — Petition from Benares, for open 
competitive examinations simultaneously in England and 
India, presented by Sir W. Wedderbum; to lie upon the 
Table. 


THE PROVINCIAL SERVICES. 

East India (offices of Presidency Magistrate, and J udge of 
the Presidency Court of Small Causes).— On the motion of Sir 
W. Wedderbum, a Return was granted for correspondence 
'between the Gkivemment of India and Bombay and the Secre- 
■iary o 3 State for India on the subject o ithe exemption, of the 
offioes of Presidency Magistrate and Judge of the Presidency 
Uourt of Small Causes from the operation of the rules relating 
to the provincial services. 

TRANS -FRONTIER RAILWAYS. 

Mr. Maclean asked the Under Seoretaiy of State for Foreign 
Affairs, whether, as the distance intervening l)€tween the 
present terminus of the Indian railway system on the south of 
Afghanistan and that of the Russian railway system on the 
no^ was only about 700 miles, and Russia was now making 
a further extension of the Transcaspian line in the direction of 
Herat, her Majesty’s Government would consider the ex- 
pediency of opening negotiations with the Afghan and Russian 
Governments for the construction of a line through Kandahar 
and Herat connecting the two systems, with a view to the 
completion of an overland railway to Calcutta. 

Mr. CtJBZON : It would be quite premature at this moment 
to consider the expediency of entering into negotiations for the 
the construction of a lino of railway beyond the frontiers of 
India to join a line that is either not yet commenced or only in 
the earliest stages of progress. 

THE JHALAWAR CASE. 

Mr. Hebbebt Robebts asked the Secretary of State for India, 
whether he would grant a public enquixy into the case of 
Mahiir&jk of Jhulawar, in such a form that the Mah&r&ja 
might have a full opportunity of making his defence : 

And, whether this enquiiy would include an examination of 
the charges made by him against the political resident. 

Lord Gxobqe Ha3Iilt<B7 : The decision of the Indian Govern- 
ment which I confirmed in a despatch of the 1st of May is 
final, and I have no intention of reopening this case. 


THE MAHARAJA OF JHALAWAR. 

MOTION FOR ADJOUI^MENT. 

Mr. Hebbxbt Robebts: I beg to ask leave to move the 
Adjournment of the House — (oh, oh) — for the purpose of 
discussing a definite matter of urgent public importance — 
namely, **The treatment by the Indian Government of the 
MahMjk of Jhalawar and the unsatisfactory character of 
the enquiry into his case.** 

Mr. Olanoy : I rise to ask a question on a point of order. 
*Fhe question to which , ^e hon. member wishes to call the 
attention of the House is‘ a year old, and the decision of the 
Ooremment is three months old. Can this be called a definite 
matter of urgent public importanoe-*(cbeers)— and can^y 
Motion be based 6h it P ' 

The have enquired into the facts, and I do not 

think that the Vn. mtonher Jias qnlte acnnrately stated the 
dates ; I think I cannot take upon myself the responsibility of 
saying that this is hot'a matter of urgent public importance. 


The pleasure of the House not having been signified, the 
Speaker called on those members who supported the Motion to 
rise in their places. There being some doubt as to whether 
not fewer than 40 members supported the Motion. 

The Spbaxbh said : I must ask hon. members to stand while 
being counted. 

In the process of counting Mr. W. Redmond called out 
<< Obstructing the Land Bill,’* followed by cries of “ Order.** 

The Speaxeb : The bon. member is supported by more than 
40 members. (Opposition cheers). 

Mr. Hebbbbt Robebts, who spoke amid Nationalist cries of 
** Divide ! ” and “ Order ! ” moved “ That this House do now 
adjourn.*’ He said that the case was an important one, because 
tho issue involved the principle upon which the whole constitu- 
tional question of the position of tho Indian native Princes 
rested. He contended that when such a dispute as this occurred 
a native Prince ought to have some opportunity of stating his 
case and making a defence before an impartial tribunal. The 
case divided itself into four periods. The first period began 
in 1884 and ended in 1887. Tho native Prince attained his 
majority in 1884, and was instituted as ruler in that year. A 
condition afiocting tho Maharfijfi’s rule was that until he gained 
more experience he was to consult the Political Agent on all 
important matters ; and the second condition was that he was 
not to alter or reverse any measures that passed during his 
minority without the concurrence of the Political Agent. Tho 
whole point therefore was whether the Mahar^jfi had knowingly 
violated any of the conditions of his rule. Some friction 
arose during this period, and the then Political Agent brought 
two or three charges against him in 1887. One was that the 
Prince had put the Politi-'a! Agent at his left hand instead of 
at his right hand at the durbar. Tho Prince replied that ho 
had followed well-established precedent. In Septemlier, 1 887, 
ho was deprived of hia ruling powers. Tho next period began 
in 18 h 7 and ended in 1802. In 1H9U the Mah^rfij^i wrote to 
the Viceroy of India that he had not knowingly broken any of 
the conditions, and stated that the whole matter turned on tho 
meaning to bo attached to the phrase “important matters.** 
In 18U2 Colonel Trevor recommended that tho Prince be 
reinstated subject to three conditions — (1) control of tho 
revenue in Agent’s hands; (2) consultation on important 
matters with the Political Agent; (8) that measures authorised 
bv previous Comucils under Agent’s administration be not 
altered. In 1892 the Maharlijfi was reinstated, and all went 
well for two years. In 1 894 tho Prince was reinstated with full 
powers, and there was no condition whatever 

Lord Geoeob Hamiltox : Yes there was. 

Mr. Hebbebt Robebts: With one exception— as I was going 
to say, if the noble lo^ will allqw mo. In September, 1894, 
Colonel Trevor wrote to Calcutta, recommending that the 
Prince should have full powers, subject to one condition: 

* that he will not nominate any new members of his Counoil 
without assent of tho Agent to the Governor- General of 
Rajputana.” Major Irwin, then Politioal Agent at Jhalawar, 
pointed out that this was a condition which it would be im- 
possible for tho Prince to accept. His letter contained the 
phrase : “ I don’t suppose he will govern his State any worse 
than some chiefs with full powers . ’ ’ A letter from tho Govern- 
ment of India to Secretary of State, dated Simla, the 11th 
September, 1894, stated: “With reference to Lord Kimberley’s 
despatch, dated the 2nd March, 1893, we have the honour to 
report, for the information of her Majesty’s Government, that, 
acting on the recommendation of the Governor-General’s 
Agent in Rajputana, we havo ordered the restoration of full 
administrative powers to His Highness Mahiir&jtL Rana Zalim 
Singh of Jhalawar.” The Prince was restored to full powers, 
subject “ to keeping the Politioal Agent freely and folly in- 
formed as to all matters with which he ought to to acquainted.** 
Lord Elgin wrote : “I rely upon your Highness to keep the 
Politioal Agent freely and fully informed of all the matters 
with whioh he ought to be acquainted, and it is necessary that 
I should add a caution that, if, unhappily, tho Government of 
India should hereafter be unable to approve of your Highnesa'a 
oondnot of the administration, the present deoirion will be liable 
to reconsideration.” The hon. member contended that careful 
perusal of Blue-book forces him to the ooxiclnsion ;&at, as the 
presence and conduct of Major Wylie, as Political Agent, had 
led to the deprivation of the Prince’s powers in 1887, so the 
arrival of Captain Evii^ Gordon led to his deposition in 
February, 1898. The whole point which he deshtd to raise 
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t^t th® House of Commons should see that, when charges 
of this kind were raised against a natire prince, he ought to 
^ve the right, like other mortals, to he heaid' before an 
impartial^ tribunal. (Cheers.) Anyone a(',quainted with 
Oriental ideas or with India, mutt know how important this 
oonsideration was. The Prince, like many other princes, had 
the misfortune of being surrounded by unscrupulous advisers 
who made him their tool. In dealing with the last stage — 
namely, the period from 1894 to 1890 — he should put the 
matter briefly. Captain Evans Gordon arrived as Political 
Agent in 1895. The correspondence between him and the 
Prince divided itself, naturally, into what was trifling and 
what was important. As to the former, ho might quote a few 
sentences. Captain Gordon writes : “It has been reported to 
mo that Bhawani Lai has been appointed munsarim of the 
stables in place of Kbwajukhan. I must remind your High- 
ness ihat this man was turned out of the State in 1891 by the 
Political Agent and Council, with the approval of the Agent 
to the Governor- General, and that Colonel Trevor only allowed 
him to return temporarily to Jhulawar in 1892. Under these 
■circumstances, to give Bhawani Lai an appointment without 
consulting me constitutes a breach of the conditions laid down 
in His Excellency the Viceroy’s kharita, under which full 
powers were restored to your Highness.** The Prince replied : 
“With reference to your letter of the 2tith ultimo about 
Bhawani Lai’s appointment, I have the pleasure to say that, 
when I had engaged him as kaiiidar to Moharaniji Rathorje, 
I believe I verbally mentioned the fact to Mr, Irwin, and as 
no objection was raised against the appointinont I thought in 
giving Bhawani Lai the stables post (in addition to his own) 
there would be no (»bjcction. Had I known that there existed 
anything against liis present appointment I would not have 
appointed him on the stables without your e.ouHuItation. But, 
since the man has already been dismissed from his posts and 
ihe State, I hope you will kindly think the matter fit to he 
■dropped now.” Then they read: Capain Evans Gordon 
wrote to mo yesterday and asked rao to i^Tite to you about 
fiwoetmeats that have been collected at the palace. Those 
Aweatmoat.s should ho used as soon as possible, as they won’t 
keep, and will very likely give rise to bowel complaints. If 
you have no objection 1 will go and see them if you appoint 
eoroe one to show them to me. and advise as to their disposal.” 
The Prince replied : “Your letter of the l.th. No. 321, about 
sweetmeats that are said to have been collected at the palace. 
In reply, I have the pleasure to say that no swoeiineats aro 
allowed to go on accumulating. What aro prepared within the 
two previous days aro consumed on the third day, as a rule. I 
may say that no sweetmeats are remaining now, all having 
been used up already in the above mentioned order.” He 
would come next to the more serious charges, and one of these 
was the charge of the withdrawal of four and a-half lakhs 
from the Treasury. By the airangement of 1894 the Prince 
retained full control of the revenue. In December, 1895, the 
Indian Government sent a very reliable official to investigate 
And report. This was Colonel Cro&thwaite, who was met by 
Captain Gordon outside the camp, and there obtained a report 
AS to tho Prince’s conduct. The Pnnee complained of tliis to 
Calcutta, that he had been subjected to insult and high-handod 
treatment by Captain Gordon. These were the main charges 
Captain Gordon wrote : ‘ * Enclosed statements were voluntarily 
made to me. Three of tho .men gave me the information on 
4th January. Tho evidence proves that orders were issued to 
the troops to assemble, that ball ammunition was distributed, 
and that the rifles were loaded. The place of assembly was 
the Fateh Pultan lines, near the grass stacks and close to the 
agency and agent to the Governor General’s camp. The 
movement of the troops and preparations were well-known in 
■ the town, and the matter was at once reported to me from 
half-a-dozen different quarters. We know that his Highness 
feared arrest, and it is my opinion that any supposed attempt 
upon him would have been resisted. It was merely a chance 
that some violence did not take place, for had wo, who were 
In the tent, unwittingly done anything to harm him, his 
Highness would have^ven the signal and trouble would most 
likely have ensued. Ae Chief came to the interview with a 
revolver, and he was constantly lookiiig out through the 
to see whether his men were there. Ahmed Shah 
Khan. Akrsm Khan’s son, was seen behind the agent to the 
Governor OeneraPs osmp, with sanre Vilayatis while the 
was going on, by my owi^, . office pwple. If it is 
thbi^lit ueoesiary more e nd moe sfioa be obtained, but the 


officers and men are very much afraid of being left to the 
mercy of the Chief, and it is remarkable that any of them 
should dare to come forward. It is believed that all their 
names are in the possession of his Highness, and that he 
intends taking some measures to make them deny what they 
have said.” Then Colonel Crosthwaite wrote : “On the Slat 
I had a letter sent to his Highness asking him to come and 
see me. He at first declined to see me unless I paid him a 
ceremonial visit. Ho then said he would come if I assured 
him that at the interview he would not be arrested and 
deported to Benares. I replied that he would at the conclusion 
of the visit be allowed to leave in the usual maimer, and that, 
if his Excellency the Viceroy were to order his arrest, the 
arrest would be made publicly and not by inviting him to 
visit me in my tent. I also told him that I had been directed 
to warn him of the serious nature of the case against him, and 
to invite from him an expression of what he had to say in 
explanation or extenuation. After receiving this letter his 
Highness came and saw me. He had a revolver in his belt. 
The Political Agent and Captain Impey, the First Assistant, 
wore present at the interview. His Highness’s attitude was 
unfriendly and uncompromising, and he appeared to be very 
angry. He refused to shake hands with Captain Evans- 
Gordon. He steadily maintained that he was right in what 
ho had done. The Viceroy had given him full powers and he 
had a full right to exercise those powers without interference. 
Ho had not, in his opinion, done anything contrary to the 
injiinotioos contained in his Excellency’s kharita. With 
regard to his dealings with the Politieal Agent, he said that 
he was not to blame, ho had been very good friends until 
Captain Gordon had shaken his fift in his (his Highness’s) 
fa<je, and told him to accept a certain official’s resignation. I 
told his Highness that I considered his action in sending away 
hid Do wan and some other officials just before my visit 
was wrong ; that his Highness was bound, in accordance with 
the Viceny’s instructions, tt) furnish all material information, 
and that sending away the Dewan so that he should not speak 
to me was a violation of tlioso instructions. His Highness 
said that he had sent tho Dewan off on State business, and 
had done nothing unusual or contrary to the Viceroy's orders. 

I must mention that on tho 30th December I wrote to the 
Maharaj Rnna, objecting to his sending away tho Dewan, to 
whom I wished to speak on State matters, and requesting his 
Highness to recall that officer to Fatan. To that he replied, 

‘ I do not tliinjc I ought kuowiiigly to allow him (the Dewan) 
to speak against me behind iny back with the object of pro- 
moting his desiro.s and to increase the present difficulties.’ He 
concluded by requestitig mo to put in writing any questions 1 
wanted to put to the Dewan, and he (his Highness) would get 
his written reply. No attention was paid to my request for 
tho recall of the Dewan, and on the Slst of December I wrote 
to his Highness and told him that I should like to see the 
Dewan on the Ist of January. His Highness replied toat he 
had sent the Dewan off to a place 60 miles away, and he could 
not return within tho time required.” Tho Maburujfi’s reply to 
the charges was: “ In regard to the insults, hardships and high 
handed treatment to which I have been and am still subjected, 
although I wanted to seud full particulars in a separate 
kharita, giving full and proper proofs, but I was ill, and 
while not yet fully restored to health, preparations were made 
to send troops against me, under the orders of the Political 
Agent and the Agent to the Governor General without any 
cause. Cavalry from Agar and troops and sowers from Deoli 
were sent for without any cause, and I have further heard 
that more troops have been ordered from Deoli. In accordance 
with the desire of tho Political Agent of Bakhshl — ^namely, 
Paymaster and Commander-in-Obief of the troops, who was 
an old servant of the State, had been ordered to be dismissed 
without cause, and Bhawani Singh ji, who is the son of a 
Jagirdar, and my mortal enemy, who declares fi^ly that he 
is the heir of the * Gadi,’ but in reality he is not t^ heir, 
because if he or his family had been the neir, why dioold the 
late Mahfir&jCi Prithi Rajji have called me from Kathiawftf 
and made me his heir, has been a|jpointed * Bakhshi ’ of the 
army. From the date of his appointment, at the suggestion 
of the Political Agent, he has bm fabrloatUig fslae evidence 
about the distribution of cartridges, by temj^&g some of the 
men in the army, by holding out hopes to them of promotion 
of rank and increase of salary, and br ihtoatening otiiSrs with 
bad treatment and harm. He has m tdgetiier imout 10 to 1 1 
men, who by his inducement, huftog sold thshr faxth merely 
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for th« sake of their own welfare, or from fear of ill-treatment 
and harm are giving such false aooount of distribution of cart- 
ridges as cannot be even reasonably entertained or imagined. 
He causes it to be written down and then attested at the Agency. 
Daily men, most of whom have been punished, are called to 
the Agency, and their statements are written down. No 
attention is paid to the statements of those men who, fearing 
God and having regard to their conscience, decline to mako 
false statements about the distribution of cartrid^s, and 
object Uiat this had no foimdation at all ; nor is their state- 
ment taken down. I beg to bring to your Excellency’s notice 
the fraudulent and deceitful proceeungs of this man, and 
request that your Excellency out of kindness and a sense of 
justice will not take into your consideration their fabricated 
evidence and artful proceedings. I hope that no attention 
will be paid to their ex parte and false proceedings, otherwise 
I shall be unjustly subjected to great oppression, and Govern- 
ment after becoming aware of tho true circumstances, which 
I am ready to prove, will have cause for regret. As for 
myself, X beg to state that I have neither done anything 
wrong nor intend to do so, and that I have done nothing but 
remain silent and carry out orders. The relatives of the 
Agency establishments have spread a report that tho Dewan 
has been promised by the Political Agent that if he can get a 
Buperintendency established, he (Political Agent) will liecome 
Agent there, and will make him Vice-President of the Coun- 
cil. On this account the Dewan of the State, the Political 
Agent and Kunwar Bhawani Singh have induced most of tho 
army and other oiKcials of the State to bring about mismanage- 
ment of the affairs of the State. In short they have induced 
them to act in opposition me, to and have thus subjected me 
to severe oppression. They have given such exaggerated 
accounts of ray proceedings, that I am in fear of my life. 
They have so disappointed those men, who do not wish to act 
against me, that they are ready to leave service and go away. 
Even the English -knowing head clerk, who was in my service, 
was so much threatened that he resigned hi.s appointment. 
Now I have nobody who knows English. I have therefore 
had to write this kharita in Urdu. As, in consideration of 
my good-will, I consider myself to be under the care and 
protection of Government, I have therefore given this brief 
account of my circumstances in the hope of obtaining justice. 
I trust that mercy will bo speedily shown to me, so that my 
life may be saved, and all the high-handed treatment to 
which I have been subjected at tho instance <?f tho Political 
Agent under the advice of tho Agent ter tho Governor 
General, and to which I may he subjected in future, may 
be put a stop to with the utmost promptitude.” There 
was another important point he had to make, and tliat 
was that the Prince had expres-sed a strong desire to have a 
Gummis.sion of Inquiry into his case. On February 12, 1896, 
he wrote to tho Viceroy : “I re(iuo8t that a commission may 
be appointed to make enquiries, and the members should bie 
such us have no connection with the Rajputaua Presidency.” 
Was not that a reasonable request to make ‘r In reply to that 
request the Government of India wrote : ” The demand for 
a commission made by the Muharaj Rana overlooks the true 
issue. The Qcjvernn;ent of India, as the paramount power, 
are bound in their dealings with native States to hold the 
scales equal, and, while they secure the Chief in the exercise 
of the powers that belong to h^m, to protect his subjects from 
misgovernment by their misu.se. Where it is necessary for the 
Government of Indi t to interfere to secure good government, 
they must act on their responsibility and by the advice of 
their accredited agents, and can delegate their functions to no 
other authority or tribunal.” He agreed with every word of 
that reply. The Government of India must ” hold the scales 
equal” between the native rulers and the agents of Great 
Britain who reside with them. 

Mr. Bhownaoobke : That reply had reference to the 
relations between native chiefs and their subjects, and not to 
the relations between native chiefs and the officers of the 
Indian Government. 

Mr. Hbbbicbt Bobebts said he was dealing with the 
principle oontained in the demand of the MahkTiij&. He did not 
overlook the issue, because the scales could not ^ held equally 
between tbe parties to a dispute unless an opportunity of 
being beard was given to each party. ** The Government of 
India must act cm their own responsibility, and not delegate 
their functions to other tiibanals.” He quite agreed with wat, 


but the Gh)veinment were not asked to delegate their functions. 
They^ were only asked to hear both sides before coming to a 
decision. ^ This principle was vital to the issue. Colonel 
Orosthwaite himself seemed to admit that, before the facts 
could be really understood and judged upon, a formal enquiry* 
must be held. On this point he would direct the noble lord’s- 
attention to a paragraph in a letter of Colonel Orosthwaite in 
which the Prince was deposed, in which he said: ‘‘Without 
holding a formal enquiry it is impossible to say whether he 
speaks the truth.” 

Lord Gbobob Hamilton: What is Colonel Crosthwaite’e 
own opinion ? 

Mr. Hbrbeet Roberts : He said, “ I do not believe it ; 
but that did not affect tho point. The noble lord said that the 
decision arrived at in February last was final, and could not 
be reopened. He hoped, however, that the result of this 
discussion would he to cause the noble lord to reconsider the 
matter, and to give the Mahkr^j Rana some further and 
adequate opportunity of stating his case and defending hi.s 
action. He did not desire to ask tho House of Commons to 
pass judgment on either party. That was a matter for the 
Indian Goveniment. But he did claim that the Imperial 
Parliament had a right to lay down the principle on which the 
Indian Government should act, and to say that, when such 
serious charges were made by a political agent again.st a native 
Prince, the latter should have an opportunity of defending 
himself before judgment was passed. Groat interest was taken 
in this matter throughout India. The Indian press without 
exception was loud in protesting against what had occurred. 
The English press, without distinction of party, joined in de- 
manding a fair hearing for the Raja, and he believed that in 
pleading his cause he was but advocating a principle which 
was vitd, in his opinion, to the continuance of tho.se relations 
of goodwill and confidence between Great Britain and tbe 
Empire of India on which the welfare of tho two countries 
depended. 

Sir W. WEDDERmiRN seconded the Motion. Ho said he 
wished to refer chiefly to two points, namely, the importance 
of thi.s matter and tho necessity of givitig the Raju an 
impartial trial. It had been said by the political officers that 
these proceedings were being very closely watched all over 
Rajputana. But he went further and said that the proceed- 
ings were being watched by every ruling Chief throughout 
India, not only with interest, but with anxiety and alarm. 
How could that fail to be the case when they saw one of their 
numbei deprived of his throne and exiled from his dominiiins, 
not for any maladministration proved in public en<iuiry, but 
upon the secret reports of the political ageut who wa.s on bad 
terms with tho Prince himself. Our position in India 
depended very much on the goodwill of tlio native Oiicfs. 
At the time of the Mutiny they were our sheet-anchor, and 
those who took an interest in our Imperial fortunes should be 
especially careful to remove all causes of unrest and alarm 
among the native Chiefs of India. Ho did not say there wero 
not cases in which the Government of India ought to 
interfere —cases in which maladministration and tyranny were 
proved. In such cases it was not only the right but the duty 
of the Indian Government to interfere. He agreed entirely 
with the view that it wiis to- the paramount Power alone tliat 
the inhabitants of native States should look for protection 
against misgovernment and t)'ranny ; but what he contended^ 
for was that in this case no tyranny and no oppression had 
been proved against the Chief in question. He maintained 
that this was a personal quarrel, and that tho charges of 
maladministration were somewhat of an afterthought. It 
was the misfortune of our political system in ludia that in 
every native State there were two kings, the Rajk on the one" 
hand, who gathered around him tbe supporters oi the ins ” 
and the Political Agent, on the other hand, who gathered 
around him every faction who might be termed the' 
“outs.” The only story the Government of India heard 
was the story told by the Politioal Agent, whose only 
source of information was tho faction whose very object 
it was to discredit the Bfijk. His proposition was &at> 
this Prince had not had an imparrial trial, because all 
the information on which the Government of India had 
acted was one-sided information, obtained from a tainted 
source. Such being the case, he was entitled to a loir 
and impartial hearing before the very serious step of depofbig’ 
him was taken. The correspondence showed that there wa» 
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no real popular diflcontent. Ail the eigne of popular dieoontent 
were wanting. What were the charges of miigovernment ? 
The only thing he saw charged in the nature of malad- 
ministration had reference to the revenue settlement, and the 
remarkable part of that accusation was, not that the R&jii 
had taken too much from his subjects, but the statement of 
the agent absolutely was that he did not take enough. He 
only wished that the people of British India could make that 
charge against their Guvornment. Another complaint was 
that the Haji'i out down expenses. Again, ho could only 
wish that the Government of India would do the same thing, 
and so get rid of a groat deal of objectionable taxation. The 
reports of the political < flicor did not lay any groat stress on 
acts of maladministration. The Government of India prac- 
tically gave away the whole case by saying that the question 
before them had been not so much specilio acts of maladiuistra- 
tion by the R&jfi, himself as his attitude towards the Briti->h 
Government. The whole case had arisen out of a quarrel 
between the political agenoy and the Rfiju, and what was 
asked was that there should be au impartial enquiry. He had 
no special ki.owledge of this particular chief but it was in the 
interests of alJ the chiefs, and because he believed there was 
no more important thing for our rule in India than to cultivate 
and retain the goodwill and friendship of the native chiefs 
that ho seconded this motion 

Lord GEOuaiii Hamilton said that he oonld not question the 
right of the hou. goritlernaii to make exceptional use of the 
forms of the House to call altentio to this question ; hut ho 
thought everyone in the House would admit that he had chosen 
a singularly inopportune time. Those pap^'rs had been in the 
hands of the House for souio time past, and tho matter might 
have been raised last week or tlie wet'k before, next week or the 
week aftcT, without in tho least dogreo affecting the hon. 
member’s case. (Hear, hear.) The hon, member had deliber- 
ately select-cd a day specially apportiouca to tho discussion of 
an important Bill in which many hon. gentlemen took a great 
interest. The question which the House wished lodLscuas was 
more or Ic^s limited by time, and if a motion of this kind was 
made in order to obtain a great slice of the time of the House 
for one day it was more or less an indirect attempt to kill that 
measure. (Hear, hear.) Ho thought ho could demolish the 
whole of the hon. gentlomau’s case in half-a-dozen minutes. 
It was a matter of great surprise to him that two hon. gentle- 
men should read tho Blue-book with such blind eyes. Every 
little detail in favour of the l^InhCirajl’i had boon paraded before 
the House, hut the main facts on which his deposition was 
based had altogether escaped their notice. Ho was the adopted 
eon of the ruler of a small State created hy tho Indian Govern- 
ment, and on the death of his adopted father ho was sent to a 
college at Rajputana. Huriug the time he was a iniiior his 
State was governed by a native Council, under the superinten- 
dence of the Politicjil Age.ut. The result of that was that the 
State greatly improved in prosperity, and the people liecHme 
habituated to good govonimeut and administration. When he 
arrived at his majority tho Indian Government only allowed 
him to undertake tho functions of govemmetii on the condition 
that he did not attempt to up.set tiie principles of government 
in force during his minority, and that in all esses of material 
importance he should consult the Political Agent. It was said 
that there was a personal quarrel between him and the Political 
Agent, hut there had not been a single Government during tho 
last fifteen years who had not come into collision with him, or 
a solitary Political Agent wh<) had not had oewsasion to reiw)rt 
him. The first Politioal Agent was Sir Edward Bradford tho 
present Chief Commissioner of Police, and all who knew him 
would say that he was a model Political Agent, combining 
firmness with a courtesy and charm of mauuer which was 
seldom to be found. The Malifirlijli had not been two years 
discharging the functions of his State before Sir Edward 
Bradford had to report him as almost hopeless. He did all he 
could to keep him straight, hut tho young man disregarded his 
advice, and tho only alternative seemed to bo to depose him. 
The Indian Government declined to'adopt that step, but con- 
siderably reduced his powers and addressed to him a very 
severe warning. That was under Lord Dutforin. The succeed- 
ing Viceroy, Lord Lansdowne, had attention called to his con- 
duct, and to address to him a still stronger caution, pointing 
out that it might be necessary to remove him outside tne State. 
This apparently had some effect upon him, and to a certain 
•extent ne became more amenable to advice, and shortly after- 
wardB he was allowed to discharge some of the functions he 


had previouslv enjoyed. Later on, as he seemed more disposed 
to act on advice and to carry on his government on proper lines 
Colonel Irwin, the then Political Agent, reoommenaed that he 
might he given the full powers he originally had. The <me 
mistake was clearly the granting of those powers, because the 
moment he had them he lapsed hack into bis old habits. 
Captain Evans Gordon then appeared on the scene, and finding 
malpractices going on in every branch of the administration, 
protested against it. Tho MaMrijk then deliberately tried to 
bribe Captain Evans Gordon, and, the attempt being exposed, 
r<»f rained from offering any apology to the Political Agent. 
The Prince took as his confidential adviser a native advocate 
who had been struck off tho rolls, and tho agent complained, 
tho day after, that every form of maladministration was prac- 
tised, he himself being boycotted, and people who had obtained 
access to him being dismiHsod. Altogether the Prince showed 
liimself to be an impossible ruler, and in the end his deposition 
became absolutely necessary. He himself admitted that it was 
necessary moat scrupulously to guard the rights and privileges 
of Indian princes, flloar, hear.) At the present moment ho 
was glad to say the relations between those princes and the 
Indian Government were most cordial. Through the assistance 
and advice of the politjcal agents, had to discharge a most 
difficulty duty. Tho administration of the native States was 
steadily improving, but, just as we had a duty towards the 
nitivo princes, so had the Indian Oovoniment a duty towards 
tho people who lived in the native States. Wo had taken from 
them the means of nwolution, and wo were, therefore, bound 
to prevent inisgovernmf3ut. In tho present instance*, the Prince 
had refused to comply with the conditions on which alone we 
could accept his authority, and as he had set the Indian 
Government at defiance his deposition could not be avoided. 

Mr. Clancy rose in liis place, and claimed to move, “That 
tho Question bo now put.” 

Tho Spbakbe withheld his assent, and declined then to put 
that question. 

Dr. Clabk said the only charge of maladministration against 
this Princ" was that ho had attempted bribery, but it was clear 
from the Blue-book that the attempt had been made,not by the 
Maharaja of Jhalawar, but by a Bengali Babu, who had been 
dismissed by tho Ro.sidoTit and who had offered tbe new agent 
lo.UOO rupees if ho would refrain from further actiou against 
him. He prote.sted agaiu.st tho Prince having been doposed 
without being heard in his own defence. Not a single fact 
shewed, directly or iudircctlv, that tho Mah.'iraja was a party 
to brib(!ry. H# thought there was plenty of territory already 
under tho Crown, and tha^ those native states should bo kept 
for the development of native statesmanship. 

Mr. H. J. AV^ilson said ho was inclined to agree with the 
Secretary for India that I his young man was a rather difficult 
person to deal witli ; and ho thought it was hardly wise to 
invest a youth of 18, straight from college, with such powers. 
It seemeil to him most important that tho native princes should 
understand m ue clearly than they did iho circumstances under 
which they wore liable to be doposed. Ho hud had the honour 
of being a member of the Royal Commission on Opium. A 
good deal of evidence was laid before it as to the rights the 
Government of India claimed to exorcised over the native 
princes. He found 

The Spbakeb : Order, order ! The hon. gentleman would 
not bo in order in going into tho general question of tho relation 
betwoi-n the Indian Government and tho native princes. He 
must confine himself to tho question of tho deposition of the 
Maharajfi. 

Mr. H. J. Wilson said he was merely going to point out 
that it was only cn corhiin specified grounds of invalid 
administration that tho native princes were iuterfered with. 
Neither in tho papers presented to the House nor in the 
statement of the noble lord the Secretary for India was there 
any evidence of maladministration, cruelty, or injustice against 
the Mahurfija. It was to a large extent a question of jealousy, 
of good manners eft: had manners, and of a personal quarrel 
between the Political Resident and this young man. 

Captian Nobton rose to continue the Debate. 

The Fxbst Lobd of the AninitALTT rose in his place and 
daimed to move, “ That the Question he now put.” 
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The Speaaeb : Perhapa the hon. gentleman was about to 
withdraw his Motion ? 

Mr. Herbert Roberts : Tos, sir ; in the circumstances, I 
beg to ask leave to withdraw the Motion. 

The Motion was, by leave, withdrawn. 


July 24^A. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

MADRAS PRESIDENCY EVICTIONS, ETC. 

East India (Madras Presidency, Evictions),— Return (pre- 
sented 11th June) to be printed. (No. 313.) 
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Impmal Barltatnrtrt. 

July 28^. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

BENGAL GAOLS. 

East India (Bengal Gaolfl). On the motion of Mr. HmEV 
J. WiLSOBT a Ketum was granted of ” Reports of Committee 
^pointed to enquire into the Sanitary (Condition of certain 
Gaols in Bengal.” 

THE ABKARI DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. Hbrby J. WiLSOir asked the Secretaiy of State for India 
whether he was aware that the Abkari Department at Bombay 
had granted a licence for a new liquor shop in Sleater Road (a 
part of Bombay where there had not previously been any such 
shop), notwithstanding that an influentiallv signed protest had 
been forwarded from residents in that neignbourho<^ : 

Toother granting a lioenoe under such circumstances was 
at variance with the declared policy of the Indian Government 
as expressed in the despatches of the Secretary of State, No. 
28, of 19th April, 1888, and No. 31, of 14th March, 1881), and 
of the Government of India, No. 157, of 25th May, 1889, and 
No. 29, of 4th February, 1890 : 

Whether the police intorostod themselves in discouraging 
opposition on the part of the inhabitants : 

M^other the licensee had rendered useful service to the 
poUoe during Ae Bombay riots : 

And, whether facilitating the grant of this licence was in 
the nature of a reward for such services. 

Liord Gboeqb Hamilton : I have no official information as 
to the matters to wHoh the hon. member alludes ; hut it is the 
praotioe of the Department, before new shops are opened, to 
ascertain the wishes of tbo local residents. 

THE INDIAN TROOPS AT SUAKIN. 

Sir Ohajujbs Dilkk asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether it would bo necessary to obtain a vote in the present 
^asion for British expenditure in connexion with the Sudan 
expedition or despatch of Indian troops to Suakiu, or whether 
it was the intention of the Government to defer asking for 
su(^ a vote until next Session. 

The Chanobllob ov thb Exohbqttbb : No, I do not expect 
to be in a position to propose such a vote this Session. 

July 30<A. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THB INDIAN BUDGET: PAPERS PRESENTED. 

East India (Aooounts and Estimates, 1896-7), Copy pre- 


sented of Explanatory Memorandum by the Secretary of State 
for India (by Command) ; to lie upon tne Table. 

THE MADRAS REGIMENTS. 

Sir Seymour Kino asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether his attention had been called to tho under officering of 
Madras infantry regiments, and whether he was aware ^at it 
had gone to such an extent that lately, for a brigade parade, 
tho commanding officer had only available throe officers for 
two regiments : 

Whether he would cause enquiries to bo made into the cause 
of the constant depletion of Madras regiments by transfer of 
officers, and its effects on the efficiency and morale of the 
corps, and the best way of providing a remedy : 

And, whether any representations had been made to tho, 
Indian Government by commanding officers on this subject ; 
and what, if any, explanations bad been offered or steps taken 
in tho matter. 

Lord Gbobok Hamilton: I have heard nothing of the state- 
ments to which fny hon. friend’s question relates, but I will 
onquiro of the Government of India. 

DISEASE AMONG EUROPEAN TROOPS. 

Major Rasch asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
his attention had been drawn to the fact, as stated by the 
Stinitary Commissioner to the Government of India in his 
Report for 1894, that 3,062 men wore constantly ineffective 
from venereal disease : 

And, how, on an emergency, the Government would propose 
to replace them in the ranks. 

Lord Gbobob Hamilton : I have observed with regret the 
reported incieaso in tho average number of European troops 
disabled at one time from this cause. I am not aware of any 
means by which they could be replaced on an emergency. 

MADRAS CITY COURT. 

Mr. W. F. Lawrence asked tho Secretary of State for India 
whether the Homo authorities had put pressure on the Govern- 
ment of Madras to raise the jurisdiction of the City Civil 
Court from Rs. 2,600 to Ra. 6,000 : 

Whether the Madras Government stated that this extension 
of jurisdiotion was open to objections, and that the High 
Court was itself equally divided in opinion on the merits of the 
question : 

And, whether he was aware that the Chamber of Commeroe 
and other commercial and legal opinion was opposed to the 
change ; and, if so, whether they purposed still to urge the 
change he pressed forward. 

Lord Geobob Hamilton: It is true that, after full oonsidera- 
tion of the views expressed by the Government of Madras and 
by the Chambers ox Commerce, I requested the Government 
of Madras, in a desi^toh dated 19th March, 1896} to take 
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opportimitj’ of raising the jurisdiction of the City Court to 
lU. 5,000, unless they saw any strong reason to the. contrary. 
To this despatoh I have as yet receive no reply. 

BATES or WAGES IN BOMBAY AND MADRAS. 

Mr. Ebmton asked the Secretary of State for India if he 
would get for the House statistics as to rates of wages paid, 
uid hours worked, in the cotton trade in Bombay and Madras. 

Iiord Geobqb Hamilton : Wages in India are usually paid 
^ the piece, and vary according to the season of the year. 
l!he fullest information that I possess on this subject, and as to 
the hours of labour (which are limited by law) is contained in 
the Faotoiy Sports for Bombay and Madras, copies of which 
I shall 1^ nsppy to supply to my hon. friend if he wishes it. 

THE INDIAN BUDGET. 

THE “EXPLANATORY MEMORANDUM** DELAYED. 

Sir William WKnDESBUBN asked the Secretary of State for 
India when the enlanatory memorandum by the Secretary of 
State on the East tndm Accounts and Estimates would bo dis- 
tributed to members: 

And, whether there was any reason for the delay this year 
in the distribution. 

Lord Geoboe Hamilton : The Memorandum is now ready, 
the last figures having been received from India by the mail 
just arriv<^. 

The delay in preparation is due to pressure of the work in 
the Financial Department owing to the mass of information 
requii^ by the il^yal Commission on Indian expenditure. 

Juli/ 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

RAILWAY EXTENSION. 

Mr. SouTTAB asked the Secretary of State for India with 
regard to the proposals recently pressed on the Marquis of 
Suisbury by an influential deputation of the Chambers of 
Commerce, lor railway extension on the east and north-east of 
Burma, in what direction and how near to the frontiers of 
south-west China it was desired to project such railway 
Intern : t 

Afidj whether the concessions recently granted to the Roths- 
child Railway Syndicate included powers to construct these 
proposed lines on the frontiers of Eastern Burma. 

Lord Geobob Hamilton : A lino of railway is now in course 
of construction, starting from the Burmese Railway svstem, 
near Mandalay, and terminating near the western borders of 
China, at a point called Kunlon Ferry on the Salween River. ' 

This agreement with the new Burma Railway Co. gives 
powers to the GovemmoTit of India to call upon the Company 
under specified conditions, to construct such extensions of the 
Burmese railway system within the frontiers of Burma as 
Govemmout may think desirable. 

RAILWAY TRAFFIC RETUIWS. 

Mr. SouTTAB asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
an estimate could be given of the extent of the diimnution 
which certain Indian railways had of late sufiered in their 
traffic returns: , . 

And, whether it could be said how far the diminution was 
attributable to the drought and how far to causes of a more 
permanent nature. 

Lord Geobqb Hamilton : The latest reties show a deore*^ 
of 619,950 tens of rupees in the gross earnings of Indian rail- 
ways from the Ist Janua^ to 6th Juno, 1896, as compared 
wiui the corresponding period in 1895. 

This decrease is attributable to short crops and some con- 
sequent scarcity ; but not, so far as I am aware, to causes of a 
permanent nature. 

THE INVASION OF KAFIRISTAN. 

!Mr. Saxubl Smith asked the Secretary of State for India, 
lehetW like Indj* Office had received a copy of the letter from 
tbe of of the 4th December, 1895, referred 


to in Paragraph 4 of the despatdi from the Gkivemment of 
India to the Secretary of State dated Simla, 22nd April, 1896 : 

Whether he had received the information asked for in his 
despatch of 17tb April respecting military operations and the 
fate of the tribes in Eaflrlstan : 

And, whether he would lay all the oorrespondenoe referring 
to Ka^staa on the Table of the House before the lisiiig <n 
Parliament. 

Lord Geobqb Hamilton: A c^y of the Amir*s letter re- 
ferred to has been received at the India Office, but it relates to 
other matters besides that referred to in the passage quoted, 
and it would not bo in the public interest to lay it on the 
Table. 

My despatch of the 17th April was orqssed by the letter 
from the Government of India of the 22nd'' idem. No subse- 
quent reply has been received from the Government of India. 

There is no further oorrespondenoe relating to Kafiriston 
which I can lay on the Table. 


August 3r<f. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

BOMBAY SMALL CAUSE COURT. 

Eaf*t India (Offices of Presidency Magistrate and Jndge of 
the Presidency Court of Small Causes)— Return [presentra 1st 
August] to be printed. [No. 327.] 


August 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

GIRL OFFENDERS. 

Mr. Henby J. Wilson asked the Secretary of State for 
India, whether the Indian Reformatory Schools Act, 1876, did 
no^rovide for4ho confinement of ^rls, but only for bo 3 rB : 

Whether a recent Gazette of India published the draft of on 
amending Act which however makes no provision for young 
female offenders : 

Whether young female offenders were confined in iails where 
they were obliged to associate with professional thieves and 
other adult criminals : 

And, whether ho could take some steps to ameliorate this 
condition of affairs. 

Lord Gbobqs Hamilton^ It is the ease that neither the Act 
nor the amending Bill contain any provision for young female 
offenders. Such offenders, if sentenced to imprisonment, can 
only be accommodated in the wards set aside for female con- 
victs. The number of young female offenders is very small, 
and it may be doubted whether many of the Local Govern- 
ments are in a position to provide separate reformatories for 
them ; but a proposal to enable this to be done is before the 
Select Committee to which the amending Bill has been referred, 
and I will also send out the hon. memberis question and this 
answer for their consideration. 

PASTEUR INSTITUTE. 

Mr. Samuel Smith asked the Secretary of State for India if 
he would explain whether the Government of India were 
officially promoting the foundation there of a Pasteur Institute, 
or whether the Indian Medical Department was doing so ; and, 
if so, by whose authority. 

Lord Geobqb Hamilton : I have no information later than 
1894, when the Government of India reported that they had 
promised, subject to certain conditions, the services of a medi^ 
officer to the f asteur Institute, which they explained was quite 
distinct from any Government Department. 

THE INDIAN BUDGET. 

Mr. T>^A/tT.i8ATf asked the First Lord of the Treasury when 
proposed to take the In^n Budget. 

Mr. Balfovb : It cannot evidently be taken before the middle 
of next week. 
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August 6^A. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

BENGAL GAOLS. 

}^t India (Ben^ Gaols).— Betum presented relative thereto 
^^A^ress 28tn JiUy ; Mr. Henry J. Wilson] to lie upon the 

THE INDIAN BUDGET. 

Sir WnuAJC WsDnanniTBir asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, whether he could now state on what day the Indian 
Budget would be taken. 

Mr. Balfoub said the House would probably be asked to 
0 onsider the Indian Budget on Friday next week. 

August 7th, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

PETITION. 

Bijai Bahadur Singh.— Petition from Mahdo Prasad, for 
enqtury into his case ; to lie upon the Table. 

LEAVE AND PENSION BULES. 

East India (Leave and Pension Buies of tlie Civil (Uncove- 
nanted) Service). — Betum presented relative thereto (in con- 
tinuation of Parliamentary Paper, No. 168, of Session 1892) 
[Address 3rd August ; Mr. Barnes] to lie ui)on the Table. 

EUBOPEAN TEOOPS IN INDIA. 

Major Basch asked the First Lord of the Troasu^ whether 
he would consider the advisability of appointing a dommittee, 
next Session, to enquire into the working of the Contagious 
Diseases Acts with reference to the British army quartered in 
India. 

Mr. Jambs Stu^t asked the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether his attention had been called tp the \dews repeatedly 
expressed by the Army Sanitary Commission, that the system 
of the Contagious Diseases Acts in India had proved a failure, 
and that its reinstitution could not consequently be advocated 
on sanitary grounds ; and whether, considering these views 
and the s^ng opposition which existed to sucm measures on 
moral ^unds, the Government would direct the attention of 
the Incuan authorities to the memoranda on the subject by the 
Army Sanitary Commission and to the remedial measures 
suggested by them. 

^ The Fibst Lobd of thb Tbeasubt : In answer to the ques- 
tion on the Paper, and that of the hou. gentleman opposite, I 
have to say that there is no doubt as to the gravity of tho 
present state of things. Wo understand that there is a dispute 
whether, and how lar, this state of things is due to recent 
legislation. The Government will consider the propriety of an 
enquiry, either by Committee or otherwise, to decide the cou- 
ixo^erej as to the facts. 

August IQth, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

BEPOBTED SALE OF BUBMESE BAILWAYS. 

Sir Staffobd Nobthootk asked the Secretary of State for 
India, if he could state the facts connected with tho reported 
sale of Burmese railways by the Government of India to a 
syndicate : 

And, if one of those oonditions included a Government 
gruarantee of interest on the stock of those railways. 

Lord Gbobob BUmilton : No sale of the Burmese Bailways 
has taken place or was ever contemplated. A company has 
been formed imder agreement with the Secretary or State in 
Council, and with the concurrence of the Government of India, 
for working the exiRting system and making extensions. On the 
capitid raised by the Company, interest at 2^ per cent, is 
guaranteed w Government. 

THE BENGAL TENANCY ACT. 

Ur. Babitbs asked the Secretary of State for India, whether 


his attention had been drawn to the leading artiole of the 
Pioneer of 16th July, 1896, in which it was stated that chaos 
had suTOrvened in the relations betwe^ landlord and tenant 
througnout Bengal by reason of certain recent decisions imder 
the Benpl Tenancy Act of 1886 : 

Whether it was true, as stated by the Pioneer t that the ruling 
of the full bench of the High Court of Bengal in the case of 
Upadhay Thakoor showed that for some years past some of tho 
highest executive officers in Bengal, drawing pay of Bs. 2,000 
per mensem and upwards, had ^en employed un(mr the l^ngal 
Tenancy Act in exercising an illegal jurisdiction : 

Whether it was true, as stated by tho same authority, that 
some hundreds of thousands of decisions in recent rent 
boundary cases had been invalidated W that rilling : 

And, whether ho would lay all the Papers upon the Table of 
the House of Commons iKjforo assenting te any extension of the 
provisions of the Bengal Tenancy Act, or any further altera- 
tion in the land laws of Bengal. 

Lord Geoboe Hamilton: I have seen the artiole in the 
Pioneer to which my hon. friend alludes, but I have no official 
information on the subject of the recent working of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act. I will, however, make enquiries on the subject. 

THE INDIAN BUDGET. 

On tho motion of Lord G. Hamii/ton it was agreed that the 
Indian Budget should be put down upon the order paper for 
Wednesday. 

The Speaker said that hon. memben who intended to put 
down amendments would ballot for them to-morrow. 

Sir H. Fowler: Is it the intention of tho Government to 
take the Indian Budget on Wednesday P 

Lord G. Hamilton : No. 


August 11 M. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

KYTHAL STATE.— PETITION. 

State of E'^al. — Petition from Cis Sutlej, for enquiry : to 
lie upon the Table. 

*jaOSPITALS AT ADEN. 

Mr. Bhownaoobeb asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether he had received any reply to the reieronco made 
April to the Government of India relative to the provision of a 
trained nursing staff for hospitals at Aden; and, if a reply was 
received, would he state what provision was intended to be 
made. 

Lord Georqe Hamilton : No reply has been received from 
the Government of India. I have requested that the report 
regarding the medical arrangements at Aden may be ex- 
pedited. 

BAILWAY CONSTBUCTION. 

Mr. BHOWNAaoEEE asked tho Secretary of State for India 
whether the enquiry regarding applications for concessions for 
tho building of railways under the scheme promulgated by the 
Government of India in 1893 which ho had instituted was 
oomploto ; 

And, if he would place upon the Table of the House at an 
early date the Beturn promised by him on 19th June last. 

Lord Gkoroe Hamilton : The promised enquiry was duly 
made by a letter addressed to the Government of India on the 
26th June, but sufficient time has not yet elapsed for receipt of 
a reply. 

As soon as the Betum is received it will be laid upon the 
Table. 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND INDIAN FINANCE. 
PB0P08AL FOB THE APPOINTMENT OF A 
SELECT COMMITTEE. 

Sir WiLLUM Wedpxrburn asked the Seozetary of State fag 
India, whether, with .a view to a more mtematlo and 
consideration of Indian finance by this House, he would fevonr- 
ably consider a proposal to appoint each year a Seleot Com- 
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mittee of tbe Houfo to examine and report upon the East 
India accounts. 

Lord Gsobob Hamilton : Any efPectiye annual examination 
of the accounts of the Government of India by a Select Com- 
mittee sitting in this country -would raise many grave diffi- 
culties, would seriously interfere with the administrative work 
of the Government of India, and would entail upon the revenues 
of India an expense which the results would in no sense justify. 
I cannot therefore hold out any hope of assenting to any such 
proposition. 

Sir William WEnuEEBiniN asked whether the noble lord 
th ought that the present arrangements did not admit of im- 
provement. 

liord Gboeoe Hamilton said that he would have an oppor- 
tunily of referring to this subject in introducing the Indian 
Budget. The control exercised over the East India aoc^ounts 
was, as far as he knew, a singularly effective control. 

THE BENGAL TENANCY ACT. 

Mr. Bhownaqoeee asked the Secretary of State for India, 
whether the Government of Bengal had submitted any proposals 
for amending the law of landlord and tenant in Bengal as 
settled by the Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885 : 

And, whether any opportunity would he afforded to the 
landlords and tenants of the province to represent their views 
regarding the provisions of the Act of 1885 before any fresh 
legislation on the subject was proceeded with. 

Lord Geoeoe Hamilton: I have received no offlcinl infor- 
mation as to any proposals to amend the Bengal Tenancy Act ; 
but, as stated yesterday in answer to a similar question, I am 
enquiring of the Govoniment of India as to the recent working 
of the Act. 

Should any fresh legislation be necessary, persons interested 
will undoubtedly have an opportunity of placing their views 
^fore the Government of India. 


August \2th, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

PAPERS PRESENTED. 

East India (Sanitary Measures).— Copy presented of Report 
on Sanitaiy Measures in India 1894-5, vol. xxviii. [by com- 
mand] to lie upon the Table. ^ 

East India (Statistical Abstract). — Copy presented of Statis- 
tical Abstract relating to British India from 1885-6 to 1894-5, 
Thirtieth Number [by command] to lie upon the Table. 

August \Zth. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

LORD WELBY’S COMMISSION. 

PRELIMINARY REPORT. 

MINUTES OF EVIDENCE, &c. 

Administration of the Expenditure of India (Royal Com- 
mission). — Copy presented of Preliminary Re^rt of the Com- 
missioners appointed to enquire into the ucmiinistration and 
management of the Military and Civil Expenditure incurred 
undOT Gie anthori^ of the Secretary of State for India in 
CounoU, or of the Gfovermnent of India ; and the apportionment 
of chsiTge between the Governments of the United Kingdom 
and of Lidia for puri^ses in which both are interested; together 
with Minutes of Evidence and Appendices [by command] to 
Ue upon the Table. 

THE TROOPS AT SUAKIN. 

Sir William Wbddxbbvbn asked the Secretaiy of State for 
India, whether a large portion of the Indian contingent sent to 
gmrrison Sualdn has be^ sent on to act as a convict ^ard at 
Tokar, an Egyptian convict station some seventy miles from 
Suakin, where we climate was intensely hot, water very scarce, 
and food indifferent, and whether the Commanding Officer and 
seqpnd in command of this force had both been invalided 
^ ^thin a month : 

Audi would ho place before the House before It rose reports 


from <he General commanding the Indian contingent and from 
the chief sanitary authority under the Egyptian Government 
as to the general hcalUi and condition of her Majesty’s foroes 
forming the Indian contingent. 

Lord Gxosob Hamilton: A battalion of Native Infantry 
and a squadron of Native Cavalry have been sent to Tokar, not 
as a guard for the convict prison but to garrison that poit, as 
tho position is one of great strategical importance for the 
defence of the Suakin district as was sho-wn % the fighting in 
its vicinity in 1885. The climate is very hot, but the health 
of the troops and followers at Suakin and Tokar is reported to 
bo very good, and that of the European officers generally good; 
but out of seventy officers at Suakin and Tokar four have been 
invalided, including the Officer in Command at Tokar. There 
is a sufficient supply of water at Tokar, and the food auppliea 
are ample. Every precaution is being taken to make the con- 
dition of tho troops nolding this important position as comfort- 
able as is possible. 

CONTAGIOUS DISEASES IN INDIA. 
PROMISED ENQUIRY. 

General Sir Henry Havelock- Allan asked the Secretary of 
State for India, whether his attention had been oalled to the 
state of the British Army in India, as reported by the Times 
correspondent at Calcutta, in their issue of the 11th inst., 
wherein it was stated that nearly 4,000 men were in hospital 
from preventable contagious diseases, and that the state of the 
Armv was getting worse day by day : 

Wnether tho attention of her Majesty’s Government was to 
be seriously drawn to this matter during the coming recess : 

And, whether ho was now prepared to state to the House 
that during the coming recess, in conjunction with Lord 
Lansdowne and tho Govenor-General of India, steps would be 
taken for an enqui^, cither bv Royal Commission or by Select 
Committee of that House, -with a view to taking measures that 
might, once for all, as regarded that painful matter, place the 
British Arm;^ in India in that state of efficiency in which the 
people of this country and of India desired to see it, and to 
bring about which wey paid some twenty-five millions of 
money every year, 

Mr. James Stuabt asked tho Secreta^ of State for India, 
whether his attention had been oalled to the various memoranda 
of the Army Sanitary Commission and to the following con- 
clusions which they stete : ** The facts, so far as we can ascer- 
tain them, lead us to the oopclmdon that a compulsory look 
hospitol system in India has proved a failure, and that its 
reinstitution cannot consequently be advocated on sanitary 
^ounds. We believe that the best practicable means of dimin- 
ishing the prevalence of these diseases is to be found in esta- 
blishing a system of voluntary lock hospitals and in providing 
the soldier as far as possible with healthy occupation and re- 
creation ; ” and whether any steps had been recently taken to 
bring those views before the cantonment authorities or to carry 
them into effect. 

Lord Geobob Hamilton : I have seen tho statement in the 
Times to which my bon. friend (Sir H. Havelook-Allan) refers. 

As stated by the Right Hon. tho First Lord of the Treasury 
on Friday last, in reply to emostions by the hon. members for 
Essex (S.E.) and Hoxton, ter Majesty’s Government will 
c>onsider tho propriety of somo enquiry, to decide whether the 
alleged increase of disease is correot. 

In reply to a further question from the hon. member for 
Hoxton, of which he has given me private notice, I may add 
that I am aware of the opinions recorded by the Army Sanitarv 
Commission on this subject ; but what I want to ascertain is 
not the opinion of individuals, oven when acting officially, but 
the facts relating to the health of the Army. 

General Sir H. Havelock- Allan : May I ask whether her 
Majesty’s Government propose to institute an enquiry by Royal 
Commission or a Select Committee of this House F 

Lord Gboboe Hamilton: I should not like to commit 
myself to the exact form which the enquiry -will take ; what I 
think is an enqui^ by a small number of impartial persons 
would be best. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. M. M. Bhownaqobxb asked whether the enquiry would 
he here or in India ? 

Lord Geobob Hamilton : The enquiry will take place hevo. 
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PENSIONS IN THE PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. Maolubb askod the Secretary of State for India if he 
would explain why the small extra pensions for which Chief 
Engineers and Suj^rintending Engineers in the Public Works 
Department had hitherto been eligible, had rocmtly been with- 
drawn by the orders of the India Office : 

Whether any despatch ordering a curtailment of the privi- 
leges of officers of long service could have a retrospective 
effect, or could take effect before such despatch was publicly 
gazetted: 

And, if all the correspondence on this subjont could be laid 
upon the Table of thft House. 

Lord Gbouob Hahilton : The exceptional poiisiona, which 
were sanctioned in 1883, are not to be granted in the Public 
Works Department in future, because the speci.il circumstances 
which were then held to justify them no longer exist. 

The despatch does not affect any officers who were already 
in the Service at the time when it was written ; and the case of 
those who may have entered since that date, but before its 
publication, has been provided for. 

The oorrospondeiico relating to the discontinuance of further 
grants of these pensions is contained in the Return recently 
laid on the Table. 

THE “BUDGET” DEBATE. 

LORD G. HAMILTON ON “INFINITE 
BENEFITS ” AND “ INFINITESIMAL 

drawbacks.” 

On the motion to go into Committee on the East India 
Revenue Accounts, 

Lord G. Hamilton said, I think it will be for the general 
convenience of the House if I make my statement relating to 
the finances of India before you. Sir, leave the chair. In 
taking this course I am following several precedents which 
oooured in former years when the Secretary of State found 
himself in a position similar to that which 1 occupy. On the 
notice paper there are three amendments which, though all 
relating to matters of importance, are purely academic in 
character; and as the House has mtt for the purpo-se of dis- 
oussing Indian finance I think it will bo more convenient to 
devote ourselves to that purpo.se than to wait for the motions 
on the paper. When last year I had the honour of making a 
statement on behalf o£ the Indian Government, 1 was able to 
lay before the House a statement which I think was in iriost 
respects more satisfaotory than at that time 1 thought to bo 
possible. I accompanied that statement with an indication 
that, in my private opinion, signs were not wanting to show 
that during the ensuing months there would be a further 
improvement in Indian finance. I am glad that anticipation 
has been more than realized, and the figures and statement I 
am about to make would bo eminoutly satisfactory if they 
could only be detached from the unfortunate consequences of 
erratic exchange ; but unfortunately right through my state- 
ment every year the fluctuations of exchange value have left 
their mark on the finance of the year. I wish to impress this 
fact on the House. They must discount the favourable 
character of the figures which I lay before them in the know- 
ledge that a large proper tiOD. of the figures are based on a 
valuation which is neottssarily shifting. There is a techinal 
matter to dispose of before I enter into a detailed examination 
of the aooounts. The form of the aoooont adopted in the 
explanatory memorandum laid on the Table of the House is 
based on the accounts which my predeoessor prepared in 
the belief that a return of not income and net expenditure 
could be made to give a clearer idea of the actual fiaauoial 
position than can be gathered from the old gross returns, 
which under statute ^ve to be laid on the Table of the House. 
The tables in the explanatory memorandum are prepared 
on that basis, but it will be seen that for the most part 
they are divided between Imperial and Provinoial trans- 
actions. In order to stimulate an interest in the develop- 
ment of income' the Provincial Governments are allowed 
the revenue in certain proportions, varying according to 
the particular head ; and thev /have to meet therefrom 
the expenditure under specified heads in certain propro- 
khair revenuB exceeds their expenditure they are 
eilowed to add the surplus to their balauoeSi which are avail- 


able for expenditure in subsequent years ; on the other hand, 
if their revenue falls short of their expenditure they must make 
the deficiency good out of their balances. Thus, the provinoial 
receipts and cliarge.s exactly balance one another ; and, while 
it may be of interest under any particular hciid to examine 
the total receipt or charge, the improvement or deterioration 
of the surplus and of the general financial position depends on 
the extent to whicli the Imperial aooounts alone are affected. 
The first year I have to deal with is the closing of the accounts 
of the year 1894-95. Sir James Westland originally estimated 
for a deficienoy of Rx. 301,900, but I am ghtd to say that the 
accounts show a surplus of Rx. 693, 110. But it is satisfaotory 
to note that the real improvement is considerably greater. In 
the course of this year a material addition was made to the 
charges by not bringing up the Pamine Insurance Fund to 
a higher point than that at which it originally stood. Those 
conversant with Indian finance know that it was established 
by Sir John Strachey in 1881, and it amounted to a sum of 
Rx. 1,500,000 annually to be put on one side out of revenue 
for the purposes of famine, and he fixed upon the figure of 
Rx. 1,500,000 in the following manner. He took the total 
expenditure upon famine during the past ten years and divided 
it by ten. I am glad to say that from that time until now we 
have not had a single serious famine to deal with in India, and 
the Government came to the conclusion that, looking to the 
fact that the danger from famine had largely diminished, they 
might fix the Famine Insurance Fund at Rx. 1,000,000. This 
fund under financial exigency has been largely reduced, and 
the amount originally taken in the estimates of this year was 
only Rx. 445,000. The difference of Rx. 555,000 has to be 
added to the surplus, and, taking those two together, the total 
surplus as against deficiency is Rx. 1,248,110. There has 
boon apparently a remarkable improvement in revenue of 
Rx. 2,823,096 on the original estimate. But an examination 
of the figures shows that they are not so satisfactory. 
Rx. 1,569,000 is due to an improvement in opium. The other 
item which has contributed to the increase ot revenue was 
Rx. 941,000 in customs, mainly due to the taxation which hod 
been imposetl at the beginning of the year. The increased 
expenditure was Rx. 1,828,000, but the whole of this is more 
than accounted for by the loss on exchange — namely, 
Rx. 2, 12 1,468. If in this increased expenditure is inoludod the 
additional sum added for the Famine lusuraucie Fund we find 
that the Government of India have acoompUshed the remarkable 
feat of keeping within their original estimate by Rx. 848,000. 
It is often said in corbiin quarters that an improved system of 
control by Parliamont over Indian finance could bo introduced. 
I hold the contrary view, believing that the financial control 
exorcised over oxpondituro in India is more efficaoious than any 
control that could be exercised in this country would be. I do 
not remember any occasion boro whore the Treasury have been 
able to save ^800,000 in thoir original estimates. The rupee 
for this year was taken in the estimate at 14d. and it realized 
13* Id., and this involved a charge of 200 lakhs in addition to 
tho sum originally provided. The total charge amounted to 
Rx. 14,615,300 or 2b per cent, of the total net expenditure of 
tho Indian Government;. The next year 1895-96 is a very re- 
markable financial year, and I hope marks the conimenoement 
of a new financial era. The Indian Government budgeted 
originally for a surplus of Rx. 46,200 but they only obtmned 
this surplus by mutjh H<;raping and paring. They out down 
the grants originally made for the local Governments by 
Rx.405,000, and they only placed Rx.470,000 to the credit of 
the Famine Insurance Fund, binoe tliat estimate was made 
much has happened. There has been the snooessful expedi- 
tion to Ohitral, which entailed an unexpected oharge of 160 
lakhs upon the revenues of India. Then the Government have 
increased their Famine Insuranoe Fund by 53 lakhs of rupees ; 
they have revised the Indian cotton duties, which entailed a 
loss of about 26 lakhs of rupees, and they have repaid to pro- 
vincial Governments 40 lakhs of rupees. They therefore have 
had to meet an additional expenditure of Bx. 2,840,000, and 
yet, 1 am glad to say, the revised estimates showed a surplus of 
Rx. 905,200, and the gross accounts show an even better sur- 
plus — namely, Rx. 1,604,000. Let us examine this remark- 
able improvement; in the financial condition of the Indian 
Government, because it is desirable to see how far that im- 
provement is due to permanent and reliable causes, and how 
far it is dne to incidents which are rahemeral and accidental. 
The revenue showaT an increase of Rx. 1,405,800, but again 
opium absorbs a great amount of that increase — namely, 
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Rx. 873,000. The remaining Rx. 832,000 ia duo to a ffoneral 
advance under moot heads of revenue. Against that must be 
put the amount of the cotton duties, by the remission of which 
the Government will lose in an ordinary year Rx. 495,000. 
When we examine these figures we see that there is a very 
small margin of revenue upon which the Government can rely 
to provide for any fiscal reform or increased expenditure. 1 
am glad to say that again the Indian Government have shown 
signs of a remarkable frugality and control. The total iiioroase 
of expenditure at the close of the year, including all these large 
sums which I have mentioned, is only Rx. 500,000, or 60 lakhs, 
as against charges incuri^ of 284 lakhs, showing an improve- 
ment of 234 lal&s. This is due to two causes. The exchange, 
estimated at 13*09, realised 13*08, so that there was an 
improvement of Rx. 1,610,000, and this saving in exchange 
almost exactly balanced ihe cost of the Ghitral expedition. 
There was also a saving of Rx. 742,300 on the ordinary 
expendituTO of the Army, and there was a fiirther saving in 
other branohes of ex^nditure, amounting to Rx. 234,900. 
These two figures taxen toge^er aooount largely for the 
remarkable improvement in the financial position, to which I 
have called attention. Thus we see in one year a loss in 
•xehanM very largely diminished by a saving in expenditure, 
and in we next year we see a gain in exchange greatly enhanced 
by further savings eo as to cover very large unexpected disburse- 
ments. Here I must interpose a few observations upon the 
subject of the cotton duties. When those duties wore imposed 
my predooessor in office imposed them on a certain condition — 
namely, that the duties were in no sense to he protective, and 
ho undertook, should there be any vestige of protection about 
them, to take steps for their removal. When I succeeded the 
right hon. gentleman I had to look into the matter, and it 
appeared to me that there was an infringement of the condition. 
It oecamc clear that we must either tax all imported cotton on 
yam value or tax all cloth in India on its full value. We 
arrived at the conclusion that it would be most inadvisable to 
draw a hard and fast line in respect of various qualities of 
roods and yams and to say, on the one side there shall be a 
duty and on the other side there shall be no duty. The House 
can hardly realise the extraordinary ingenuity which manu- 
fwjturers show in keeping within a liue of exemption. A 
deputation on this subject produced certain figures which arc 
80 extraordinary that I should like to call attention to them. 
The passage to which I refer is found on page 1 99 of the Blue- 
book on the cotton duties : ** In the six months of 1878, when 
the first change was made admitting some classes of goods duty 
free, our exports to India were 9,000,000 yards of duty-free 
goo^ and 368,000,000 yards of goo^ pay mg duty. The 
following year, although the larger measure was only intro- 
duced in March, in the six months following March the duty- 
free goods were 99,000,000 yards and the duty-payable goods 
323,000,000 yards, and in the corresponding six months of 
1880 the duty-free goods wore 360,000,000 yards ; those on 
which the duty was paid wore 164,000,000 yards, and the 
revenue from cotton duties, which was £200,000 in 1878, was 
rednoed to £81,000.” The arrangements that I have made 
have been attacked somewhat unfairly in certain quarters. My 
derire was to put the industries dealt with on a footing of 
perfect equality, and I claim that we have succeeded in doing 
that. Now I come to the Budget for 1896-97 ; but before I 
deal with the figures I should mention that there are two 
deoiaions which have been arrived at by the Indian Govern- 
ment which have absorbed a considerable sum in addition to the 
ordinary expenditure, as compared with the expenditure of the 
preceding yoar. The Famine Insurance Fund we determined 
to raise to 1,000,000, and that entailed on the revenue of 
this year an extra charge of Rx. 473,000 over and above the 
Budget estimate of the preceding year. But we farther came to 
an important decision with reference to the Army. Those who 
have read the papers on the Indian financial statement in the 
LegislariveOluimber of Calcutta will find there a most interesting 
Mid valuable speech General Sir Henry Braokenbury as to the 
effiloaenty’ of me Inaian Army; and especial importance, I 
think, attaches to that statement as he is probably of all living 
authorities the best acquainted with the conditions of foreign 
service. He has made that a special object of study, and was 
for many years the efficient and capable head of the Intelligence 
Department of the War Office. (Hear, hear.) He gi^ in 
tlm highest taims his opinion of the efficiency of the native 
and gives a numbsr of details showing the 
hnpiOTtamt that has been made in isoeut ysaxi 


in organisation and powers of mobilisation. He also calls 
attention to the great economy in administration. But Sir 
Henry Brackenbury’s speech reveals, at the same time, certain 
defects as regards power of mobilisation, and for some time 
past the Indian Government have pressed on us the desirability 
of allowing them to add largely to the reserve, and especially 
in connexion with camels. Camels are very delicate animals 
and require special handling, and it has been found that when 
a large number of camels are bought a veiy large proportion (d 
them die in oonseqnenoe of Ihose atten&g them not being 
acquainted with their habits. Therefore we have provided for 
a reserve depot of camels. We have also allowed for a reserve 
of 1,000 horses to be established in addition to those already in 
reserve. This will greatly increase the mobilising power of 
the Indian Government ; but I wiU say at once that the India 
Council would not have agreed to this if it had not been of 
opinion that the native Army was fit to go anywhere and to 
meet any troops in the world. (Cheers.) In respect of these 
two matters, then, we start with a debit of Kx. 968,700. 
Exchange is taken at 13*76d., as against 13*ld. for the pre- 
ceding year, and that gives a reduction in the chuge 
on that account of Rx. 1,065,000. There are various other 
improvements and fallings off in the revenue, but after 
taking them into consideration we get a total improvement 
of Rx. 1,770,200. On the other hand, there is an increase 
in expenditure amounting to Rx. 338,000, which is almost 
entirely due to the very low estimate taken on aooount of the 
railway revenue. For some reason or other for the last few 
months the returns of the railroads have not been as satis- 
factory as we could wish, and in the circumstances we thought 
we were justified in taking a very low estimate. Deducing 
Rx. 338,000 increased expenditure from the improvement in 
revenue of Rx. 1,770,200, that leaves an improvement of 
Rx. 1,431,800, and if the special expenditure to which I have 
referred, of Rx. 968,700 is deducted from that amount, we got 
an estimated surplus of Rx. 463,100 for the present year. 
(Hear, hear.) I think I can congratulate the House on the 
fact that for the first time since 1891 the Secretary of State for 
India is able to show a surplus for each year, and that which 
mskoB those surpluses more satisfactory is the fact that they 
are honest surpluses, and the total expenditure in this country 
for the last two years has been defrayed without a loan. 
Whenever loans are raised in this country they affect exchange 
in two ways — namely, by diminishing amount of rupees, 
and by their being sold at a higher rate. From 1888-89 to 
1893-94 inclusive loans have been raised in this country in 
order to meet the liabilities of the Secretary of State in this 
country, but I am glad to say that in the three years to which 
I am alluding we have been meeting the whole of our ohliga- 
tions without having recourse to a loan. (Hear, hear.) It is 
also satisfactory to note how the improvement has progressed. 
Taking the last four years, we started m 1893-94 with a d^oit 
of Rx. 1,546,999. In 1894* 95 we had a surplus of Rx. 905,000, 
in 1895-96 a surplus of Rx. 1,600,000, and this year we have a 
surplus of Rx. 463,000. This improvement in Indian finance 
has greatly improved the borrowing power of the Indian 
Government, and the credit of the Indian Government to-day 
stands in an unparalleled position. Taking the credit of India 
in England, in 1889 the Government congratulated themsdves 
on being able to raise a 4 per oent. loan at just below par. In 
1893 they were able to raise a 3^ per oent. loan whioh realized 
96*21, and this year we made the experiment of raising a 3 per 
cent, loan in hmgland, and it was covered six times over and 
taken up at 110. Now, Sir, if the statement 1 have made had 
been made b^ a Chano^or of the Exchequer wilSi regard to 
this oountry it would have seemed of so saUsfaotory a eharaoter 
that the general verdict would have been that it was a forecast 
that a remission of taxation was almost certain to take place in 
subsequent years. If India were suoilarly situated to this 
country such might be the ease ; but, unfoitanately, it is not. 
Therefore 1 must warn the House against drawing any false 
inferences from what I have said. India differs from this 
country in two essential particulars. It is not srif-oontained 
as to expenditure; and, secondly, the Indian Gk>vemment, 
unlike the British Government, is not in possession of any 
reserve of taxation either direct or indirect. The ohligatioiia 
In gold whioh year year hare to he met malnlj arise in 
connexion with home oharges» and there is no pombility hf 
their being diminished. But that is no means the g wa t est 
diffieulty with which we now have to deal. MTithont almost 
any waning the charges in oonnexiea witii exebaage 
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W6 havo to meet are subject to sudden fluctuations, and 
therefore the abruptness of the fa^ and the magnitude of the 
charge so imposed constitute a double financial difficulty with 
which India has now to contend. Q^e fall in the value of 
the rupee of one-tenth of a penny causes a loss of 22 lakhs ; 
or, in other words, a fall in exchange of a penny means a 
loss in the revenue of the year of 220 lakhs of rupees. The 
experiment of closing tho mints for the purpose of improv- 
ing exchange was an artificial makeshift; but at the same 
time, it has succeeded in doing that which its promoters antici- 
pated — namely, it has caused a divergence between the ex- 
change value of tho rupee and tho price of silver ; but, although 
it has done liiat, still the market price of silyer is the dominant 
factor in the exchange value oi the m^. luflucnces so 
widespread, cross currents so mixed, production so curiously 
controlled, political, commercial, and monetary interests so 
intermingled aflect Indian finances to such a de^eo that it is 
impossible to foretell what is going to happen from the pre- 
monitory symptoms. Taking the surplus of exports over 
imports and tiie relative exchange values, it will be found from 
tile explanatory memorandum &at in 1893-94, when tho ex- 
ports wore 4,067,000 tens of rupees under the imports, the 
exchange value was 14*647d. ^ tho next year, when there was 
a consi^rable suplus of exports over imports, it was 13-lOld. ; 
and in 1896-96, when there was only a slight balance in favotir 
of exports, it was 13-680d. Thoreforo, in each year tho 
exchange value of the rupee operated in exactly the reverse 
ffirection from that which might have been anticipated. What 
I wish to impress upon tho Ilouse, thoreforo, is that, owing to 
the i^culativo and gambling character of the exchange value, 
the Indian Finance Minister finds it almost impossible for him 
to foretell how it will operate in any particular financial year, 
and tho expenditure can only be met by a margin of revenue 
or by financial or taxable reserves capable of immediate realisa- 
tion. In these circumstances, wo have to ask oursolves what 
taxable resources wo have that are not now in operation. Of 
direct taxes there are absolutely none. The income tax is 
small and cannot bo raised, and it is impossible to raise the 
succession duty. Besides that, these taxes are specially adapted 
to meet the ffiffioulties and emergencies with which we have 
oooasionally to contend. The only indirect taxation which is 
in our hands consists of the salt and Customs duties. The salt 
duty cannot bo put higher because it is higher now than one 
could wish it to be. (Hoar, hoar.) Indirect tiixos upon arti- 
cles of great oonsuraption cannot be varied from year to year, 
like the income tax, to meet tho variety of charges ; still less 
nitn they be abolished and then reimposod without causing 

g meral confusion in trade. Therefore, I may point out to tho 
ouse that until the Indian Government can see its way more 
olearly in Ae future it cannot afford to part with any existing 
aouroes of revenue, although I am hopeful tliat revision aud 
amendment of existing rates may not be outside our capabili- 
ties. (Hear, hear.) I lay these views before the House in the 
interests of sound finance and of those great producing trades 
and industries to whom uncertainty as to tne future and a 
oonstant variation of taxation is most galling and injurious. 
There him been during recent years a development of two 
important portions of Indian policy, one external, the other 
wholly internal, but both bearing on Indian finance. In past 
years there has been an expenditure on frontier wars and upon 
punitive expeditions largely due to want of demarcation between 
ourselves and neighbouring responsible Powers. In view of 
the character of me frontier tribes and of tho country w 
the greatest importanos that the spheres of influence of the 
diffeMt Powers should b6 known, respected, and protected. 
There are on our Indian frontiers six such Powers -namelv, 
Siam, Prance, China, Kussia, Afghanistan, and Persia. The 
frontiers between India and some of these Powers have been 
I trust that the demarcation of the Indian 
frontiers wlU lead to reduced expenditure and will inaugurate 
an era of more peaceful policy than has prevailed dmoff recent 
▼ears. With regard to Ohitral, it was only the other day that 
w« sent s number ol troops up to that place, 
aanh there was a heavy fall of ram, by which the brk^ 
were broken and Ae r^ impe.^; 4,000 mem of 
of Dir were employed in repatog the 8“ 
road, and the agi^ent entered into wm loyally earned out. 
^oampe were hr *«“- ^ am gUjd to t^ 

relntfoofl b e t we e n onr officers and troops and the tribes are 
steadily Improving, mat has o<xw«^ 

(Hieairi how.) I sw-y Ohitral expedi 


tion has done an immense deal of good, beoanso all along the 
route that our troops took the wild tribes that bordered it have 
been civilized to a large degree and tiie frontier h^ become 
settled. (Hear, hear.) Tho second movement to which I have 
alluded is that which relates to the construction of Indian 
railways. In this respect I have followed the policy that wm 
laid down by the right hon. gentleman my predecessor in 
office. During tho past year we have been able to make a 
substantial improvement in the means of railway communica- 
tion by encouraging the construction of branch or feeder Imes. 
We have also oome to a definite conclusion to give a direot 
guarantee to those lines. The second matter which I looked 
into was the amount of capital annually mven to^ main lines, 
and I thought that we might legitimately largely increase the 
amount devoted to that purpose. Hon. members^ who have 
tho memorandum will see the amount devoted to irrigation and 
railways during tho past three years. The sum amounts in 
1894-95 to Bx. 6,637,944 ; in 1896-96 to Rx. 6,890,700 ; md 
in the present year to Bx. 11,660,600. (Cheers.) Inoluding 
the expenditure by corapanies here, I think the outlay 
exceed 12 ororos in 1896-97, and this high rate will be.praotio- 
ally maintained for three years. It will also interest the right 
hon. gentleman to know that we have arrived at a new decision 
as regards tho moans for suppling these funds. Of coymse it was 
desirable to keep down our obligations as much as possible and to 
have recourse to the loan market in India first. We came to the 
conclusion that for the future tho Indian Government riieuld 
raise all money and advance it, and by that moans to take care 
that tho loan market in India is always exhausted before 
recourse is had to a foreign loan. Then the third change which 
is about to be made is that there should be an ^nual con- 
ference in India of tho chief railways officers, presided over by 
tho Viceroy, in order that they may thoroughly consider all 
the proposals that come up boiore them. It seems to me that 
in tho past our policy has been too piocomoal. Proposals were 
constantly coming in with reference to a particular line, and it 
was absolutely impossible for tho Indian Government or the 
India Office to express an opinion upon it until it had been 
cotisidered in connexion with others, and also in connexion with 
the amount of money available. I believe that if the ;^ractioe is 
onoe established of having this annual conference it will ensure 
that every lino sanctioned shall be part and parcel of a carefullv 
considered scheme and system. I think, moreover, that xt will 
fit in with the views of the promoters of railways, because they 
will know that they have to send in their schemes by a oertam 
time, and that if they are not in by that time they 
prol^bly not be accepted. Tho return on railroads is satis- 
factory. In 1893-94 the percentage not receipts on lines in 
operation (independent of exchange) was 5*49 ; in 1894 it was 
6'72, and in 1895 it was 5*82. The new mileage open in 1894-96 
wiia 360, and in 1805-96 821. The new mileage sanctioned in 
1894-96 was 661, and in 1895-96 it was 2,416. (Cheers.) Our 
experience as regards riulroods in India is tliat the Indian 
Government have brought tboir Construction Department to 
such a point of ability that they can construct railroads more 
easily than private companies ; on tho other hand, private 
corapanies can, as a rule, more effectively work the lines. It ifl 
very desirable that railway enterprise should he largely de- 
veloped in Burma, and we have retjently entered into an 
arrangement with tho Burmese Company by which they have 
undertaken to work the lines and provide the necessary capital 
for various feeders and extensions which from time to time 
will bo necessary. I saw a statement in one of the newspapers 
that we had entered into an arrangement for the purpose of 
selling our interest in the lines ; no such idea ever entered our 
heads. We have rertained full control as to tho rates and other 
conditions on which the lines may be worked. In lookmg at 
the question of railroads, I am glad to see that they have 
tended enormously to increase the amount of exports, duzing th® 
last ten years, and have not only increased exports, but have 
also multiplied the staple commoNffities in India, so that India 
is no longer dependent on two or three staple productions. 
Looking to tho other side of the balance-sheet to see how 
far British trade and industry have benefited by thu inorease, 
I thinV, on the whole, that it may ho said that British goods 
have obtained their full share, with one notable exception, 
which is, I think, worthy of tl«e attention of the Hoote* 
There are two forms in which steel and iron are imported into 
India— in the shape of rails or railway material, and in bars or 
bulk. This oountiy praotioally monopolLsei the importe of 
railway material, but 1 think this is i»tL«r due to the loot that 
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the policy of the GoTernineut ia to give some prefereoce to 
homo production. But when wo come to steel and ii’on in bulk, 
there is a remarkable shrinkage in British imports into India. 
Twelve years ago we had 97 per cent, of the total imports of 
iron ana steel into India, but according to the last return 
onr percentage has shrunk to 56 per cent., wlule Belgium 
has risen during those years from 2^ per cent, to 39 per 
cent. These fibres are tkoso of iron and steel in bulk. 
Now I ^ink there are some persons who maintain that 
foreign competition is a bogey, but here is clear and 
distinct evidence that in regard to a manufiuture of which 
we had poetically the monopoly wo are gradually being 
ousted. 1 commend tliis to the attention of l^th masters and 
men, because if we get ousted from a favourable market 
such as In^a in a matter of ibis kind I think it is clear 
that in a idiort time we may also find that we^ may be 
similarly neglected for other countries as regards the import of 
railway material. I have to thank the House for the attention 
with which it has listened to the various topics on which I 
have dwelt. (Hear, hear.) No one, I think, ever commenced 
a statement in connexion with Indian finance without being 
impressed by the immense range of subjects with which ho has 
to deal, and also by the multiplicity and complexity of the 
uestions on which he is adeed to give an ofi-haud pinion. 1 
o not think that anybody who ever held the post I have the 
honour to occupy has not appreciated the assistance of outside 
advice, opinion, or even criticism ; but whilst I welcome advice 
and do not repel criticism, I cannot help feeling that there is a 
tendency in certain quarters at the present moment to some- 
what unduly disparage the benefits of British rule in India. 
Since I have been at the India Office I have made a pint of 
reading the translations of native newspapers wmeh are 
sent home, and I think there is no improvement in their tone ; 
on the contrary, I think thoy now discuss many matters with 
much more acerbity, indulge in more general depreciation of 
the benefits of our rule, and are more apt to draw wholesale 
indictments against us. If that is the case I think a very 
grave responsibility rests with anybody who encourages that 
feeling by perhaps attaching undue importance to the infini- 
tesimal drawbacks of the enects of our rule and ignoring its 
^finite benefits. (Cheers.) For this, and all Governments 
which exercise an administration over composite races, absolute 
perfection is not the standard ; the standard is the comparative 
merit of the Government that is in existence with the Govern- 
ment which it supraoded or the Govemmciit which might 
supersede it. If wose who criticise our rule in India could 
only have a very short taste of the nde which it^uperseded they 
would for generations to come bless the Govemmeut. (Cheers.) 
I was reading the other day accounts of the improvements which 
have taken place by the acquisition of the territories in Upper 
Burma, and the change that has taken place there is extraordi- 
nary. Ten years ago, outside Mandalay the government of the 
country was one of wholesale misrule. The lull tribes dosola^ 
the plains, thousands of cultivators annually migrated, dacoity 
in many parts was supremo, and outside the capital there was 
not a mile of road or a docent public building. There wore no 
orderly law courts, and corruption and blackmail w«re the 
only methods of administration known. Now what is the 
pontion V An efficient police has been established ; law courts 
subject to regular laws have been opened ; violent crime has 
decreased from 3,408 in 1888 to 232 in 1894. The garrison 
him been reduced by more than a half, the hill tribes are 
pacified and quiet, emigrants are flocking back, cultivation is 
everywhere increasing ; and notwithstanding the abolition of 
internal customs, the revenue has risen from 65 lakhs to 
114 lakhs. (Hear, hear.) Such are some of the advantages 
which Britiiffi rule has conferred on the native populations 
which have come under its pwer. I quite admit that there 
are many questions in regard to which 1 can only lend a ready 
ear to the suggestions or advice of persons who have experience 
or are competent to give it. Between Europon races and the 
vast population of &dia there are racial, religious, and social 
diJSerenoes, and it is enormously difficult to ^aft European 
ideas of progress and reform upon primitive customs or 
upon old Eastern traditions, and ^ these difficulties result 
in a labyrinth ai oom|dex and ooutradictory problems 
such as, 1 swpse, no other Government in the world has to 
deal with. I uiink no one can pretend that through all these 
questions he can see li^t, even if he can frame principles for 
«his snudanoe or exa^y describe his goal. On all these 
' quaeSoBS there must be wide differences of oj^on, but still 


there are certain principles on which we can all apee. A 
sense of external security, of inward quiet, of internal impove- 
ment, high credit, a flourishing exchequer, and a capable and 
impa^al administration — those arc elements by which, I 
heUeve, despite difficulties of race, religion, and custom, the 
prosperity and consolidation of this vast population can be 
effected and their lovalty and goodwill obtained. I venture 
on behalf of these throe years to claim that they have done 
their fair share towards the realisation of these results. 
(Cheers.) 

SIR W. WEDHERBURN’S AMENDMENT. 

PARLIAMENT AND INDIAN FINANCE. 

THE MORE EFFECTUAL DISCHARGE OF AN 
EXISTING DUTY. 

Sir W. Weddeeburn said that he was hopeless of any benefit 
arising from the Indian Budget Debate under the present 
system, or rather want of system. (Hoar, hoar.) Intricate 
accounts involving an expenditure of nearly Rx. 100,000,000 
were jplaced upon the Table, and the House had no guidance 
in deciding whether the explanations of the Secretary of State 
were satisfactory or otherwise. The difficulty of the case was 
increased by the fact that the Secretary of State’s “ Explana- 
tory Memorandum” had been only two days in the hands of 
members. Under such circumstances it was impossible that in 
the course of a few hours any profitable discussion could take 
place regarding Indian finance. He therefore asked the indul- 
gence of the House in order tlmt he might place before it a 
humble suggestion having for its object to obtain, in future 
years, a more systematic and effectual scrutiny of Indian 
Accounts. The amendment that stood in bis name was as 
follows: ‘‘To leave out from the word ‘That,’ to the end of 
the question, in order to add instead thereof the words — ‘ With 
a view to the effectual discharge of its existing duty in rei^ct 
of tho finances of India, this House is of opinion that the East 
India Accounts should each year be examined and reported on 
by a Select Committee of the House, thus tnutaiis mutandis 
assimilating the practice as regards Indian Accounts, to that 
followed, by moans of the Public Accounts Committee, in 
respect of the Accounts of the United Kingdom.”' It appeared 
to him that this was a simple proposal, and at the same time a 
moderate one. It proposed no now duty, and only indicated 
the way in which an existing and accepted duty might be 
proiwrly performed. (Hear, hear.) It merely proposed that in 
dealing with Indian finances they should exercise the same 
reasonable care that they exorcised with regard to their own. 
A trustee was required to give as careful attention to trust 
funds as to his own property. But in the present case there 
was a painful contrast between the promptitude and rigbur 
with which the House looked after its own iu^oes, and the 
iuffifferenoe with which it treated those of India. For wee^ 

. all items of British expenditure were minutely debated, wlffie 
tho complete control of Parliament was secum by the aotion 
of the irublio Accounts Committee. On the other hand one 
day at the fag-end of the Session was grudgingly given to 
Indian finance, and no stops were taken to xnake the parHa- 
montary control anything but illusory. It WM a bad object- 
lesson for India, who complained that they neither gave her a 
voice in her own affairs nor would attend to them thems^ves. 
The British system of control had gr^ually perfected itself 
since the passing of the Exchequer Audit Act, 1866, and in the 
Report of the Public Accounts Committee for the current year 
testimony was home to the g^at benefits arising from the 
arrangements now in force. Referring to the excellent services 
of Sir C. Ryan, the retiring Comptroller and Accountant- 
General, the report reviewed the past history of tho Committee 
and noticed the admirable results, as evidenced by the PubUo 
Accounts, of the arrangements introduced by the Exchequer 
and Audit Departments Act of 1866. The striking contrast, 
from the point of view of financial regularity, between the 
period antecedent and the period subsequent to that measure 
showed it to have been, m its peculiar field, an ” epoch- 
making statute. It appeared that in the first nine years 
after the passing of the Act the finanoial irregularities brought 
to light avera^d twenty-five yearly ; but during the nine 
years up to 1894-5 this number waa Muoed to two yearly, and 
during the last two years all irregularities had ceased. But the 
Committee pointed out that the toiprovement was greater than 
that shown by mere statistios. ‘‘An examination of the Auditors 
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reports will, ’ * the Committee observed, show, what the experi- 
ence of your Committee confirms, viz., a remarkable diminution 
of controversy on first principles and the disappearance to a 
great degree of impatience of scrutiny, a sure and honourable 
testimony to the value of tho work.” If such solid benefits 
arose from the labours of a Select Committee of the House in 
dealing with British accounts, why should not the same benefits, 
fmtatxn^ mutandUf be extended to India ? Of course the system 
of Indian finance differed from tW of the United Kingdom, 
but he believed t'hat if a Committee was appointed an arrange- 
ment could be devised adapted to the requirements of Indian 
methods. He felt confident that to accomplish this was not 
beyond the wit of the noble lord, the Secretary of State, who 
would thus remove the reproach of neglecting tho golden rule. 
(Hear, hoar.) It would be for tho wisdom of Parliament to 
decide how best the Committee could do its work, so as to 
secure for the House a reasonable understanding of Indian 
finance, and a reasonable control over this most important de- 
partment of Imperial affairs. For the moment the rise of 
exchange, over which we had no control, had saved the Indian 
Exchequer frOm its most serious difficulties. A fall in ex- 
chan^, over which we equally had no control, would plunge 
tho Indian Treasuiw into its former embarrassments, and he 
would remind the House that financial embarrassment in India 
meant increased taxation, and perhaps a demand on tho 
Imperial Treasury. The control over British finance now so 
smoothly worked by the Public Accounts Committee had not 
been devised in a day, but had been gradually perfected by 
experience. He noticed that the system had first been applied 
to tho navy so long ago as 1832, to tho army in 1847, and it 
was not till 1866 that it was extended to all grants in Supply. 
Similarly, if the House should be pleased to appoint a Com- 
mittee to deal with the Indian accounts, he had no doubt that 
such Committee, with characteristic British business capacity, 
would work out for itself a practical method of performing its 
duties towards the House. They would look to the noblo lord 
who had long experience of Indian affairs in the House for 
guidance in this important matter. But he (Sir William) had 
given much thought to this subject, and he might perhaps be 
flowed to make a practical suggestion as to the direction in 
which such a Committee might most advantageously work. 
He would suggest that the principal materials for tho 
labours of the Committee might be provided by a special 
report on the financial condition of India, supplied each 
year by tho Covemrnent of India, such report being based on 
the debates on tho Indian Budget in the Viceroy’s (’ouncil. 
The House was aware that the Council contained a certain 
proiK>rtion of non-official members nominated by the Viceroy, 
and under Lord Cross’s Act of 1892 certain public bodies were 
allowed to recommend a few members for nomination, thus 
giving voice to a certain extent to outside public opinion on 
TudiM-n finance. The debates, therefore, in tho Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council would give the Committee valuable and 
definite matter for consideration, and if, under the Viceroy’s 
rules of business, the non-official members were invited to 
move amendments and decide upon them, distinct issues would 
be provided for the Committee to examine and report upon to 
the House. The proposed annual report of tho Covemmeut of 
India would, of course come through the India Office with the 
views of the Secretary of State in Council, and it would be 
received early in the Session, so that the Select Committee 
would have abundunt leisure for its consideration, and it might 
be hoped that the in^enco of an important Committee of this 
kind would induce the Government of the day to bring on the 
debate on Indian finance at a reasonably early period of the 
Session. Such was a brief outline of his scheme, which ho 
would gladly lay more in detail before the noble lord. In 
answer to his question in the House a few days ago the noble 
lord expressed an opinion unfavourable to the appointment of 
a Select Committee on Indian finance. But he thought this 
unfavourable opinion was in great measure based on a mis- 
understanding of tho proposal— a very natural misunderstand- 
ing, as in the limits of a question, the particulars of the 
proposal could not be set forth The two main objections raised 
by the noble lord were that the propo^ enquiry would seriously 
interfere with administrative work in India, and would entail 
large expense. No doubt these objections were based on the sup- 
potttion that it wasproposed rigidly to followthe procedure of the 
Public Accounts Committee, and make the duty mainly one of 
appropriation audit. Ae he had already enlained, that was 
not the intmtion of the present proposal. No doubt there waa 


in India an appropriation audit, but it was one entirely different 
in character and effect from that in England. In England the 
appropriation audit was of the highest possible importance, 
being the machinery by which Parliament exercised its flnanoial 
control over the Executive, and especially the Treasury. In 
India, the appropriation audit was merely an arrangement by 
which the Executive controlled its subordinate departments ; it 
was of little use, and of no constitutional importance whatever. 
As it was not proposed that the Committee should carry out an 
appropriation audit for India, the difficulty suggested by the 
noble lord disappeared, because departmental officers would 
not bo called from their administrative duties in India, and no 
expense would bo incurred. He would no longer detain tho 
House. It was for the House to decide how a difficult, but 
manifest and admitted, duty towards India could best be per- 
formed. No one considered that the present state of things was 
creditable. It might not be possible to do complete justice to 
India in this matter. But that was not a reason for doing 
nothing. They might make an effort and do their best. No 
one could do more than that. (Cheers). 

Mk. H. J. Wilson. 

Mr. H. J. Wilson, in seconding the Amendment, remarked 
tliat the noble lord the Secretary of State himself oould hardly 
regard the circumstances in which tho Indian Budget debate 
took place in this IIouso as satisfactory. The noble lord’s 
speech was listened to during a considerable portion of it by 
twelve members on tho Government side and nine on the 
Opposition. How could it be expected that those voluminous 
details could bo mastered and digested in the time at their 
disposal V Whether the propositions of his hon. friend were 
practicable or not, he did not foel himself oompetont to express 
an opinion. He only desired to urge that something or other 
shoidd be done. 

Mr. B. L. Oohbn. 

Mr. B. L. CouBN said that tho first thing which struck him 
in considering this motion was the extraordinary want of con- 
nexion between the suggested rometly and the alleged grievance. 
It was true that the memorandum of the Secretary of State 
had only been in the hands of hon. members for two or three 
days, but he had read that statement with very little interest. 
Nearly all its contents were familiar to him from the document 
which had been in the hands of hon. members for two or three 
months — naively, the financial statement of the Indian Govern- 
ment. This 4atomont had been in tbeir hands since June 24th. 
It soomod to him that the hon. member was proposing to 
substitute a faulty, certainly an imperfect, y stem of audit of 
accounts for a system which was the most ideally perfect, and 
for as clear aud business-like a statement which anyprivate or 
public body had ever examined. (Hear, hear.) He did not 
believe that the acceptance of any such arrangement as had 
been suggested would favour the better examiuatiou of the 
finances of India. He thought that the hou. baronet would 
acknowledge that tho Public Accounts Oommittee had no con- 
trol over tho expenditure of this country, and tho assimilation 
of the system to India oould not in any way control or vary 
the expenditure by a rupee. He believed, therefore, that any 
deviation from the form in which the aooounts of India were 
now i^resentod would be to render more obscure that which 
was, m his judgment, quite clear. (Hear, hear.) 

SIB H. FOWLER AGAIN. 

REPLY TO SIR W. WEDDBRBURN. 

Sir Hbnbt Fowleb said he was surprised to hear the hon. 
baronet say that there was a mass of figures thrown on the 
Table of the House without anything to guide the House with 
reference to their meaning. 

Sir W. Wkddkbbubn : I did not say that. I said there was 
no guidance to enable the House to decide whether the 
explanations of the Secretary of State on behalf of the Execu- 
tive were satisfactory or otherwise. 

Sir H. Fowleb said he did not nndentand the hon. baronet 
to say so. He thought, however, that the last speakMf had 
given a true answer to that oritioism— namely, that the Eb>a8e 
h^ a most clear, complete, and elaborate statement presented 
to it nearly three montiis ago, and that statement oontai n ed not 
only the most Inoid and pow^ul explanation of the floanoes of 
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India by Sir James Westland, one of the most distingnished 
Finance Ministers India had known, but the debate of the 
Indian LegislatiTe Council, and the oritioism by distinguished 
nativo members of the Council as well as Anglo-Indian mem- 
bers, on the rarious finanoe proposals of the Qovemmont. 'Die 
hon. baronet said that the House had no oontrol, as in dealing 
with the finances of this oonntry in Committee of Supply, over 
the expenditure of India. Ivo ; nor was it a part of the 
Gk)yemment of India that the House should control the expen- 
diture of India in the same way as it controlled the expenditure 
in Great Britain. The House had by Inflation delegated to 
two other bodies the administration of wo finances of India, 
only reserving to itself simreme and final authority. The hon. 
member had urged the House to adopt the precedent of the 
Fublio Acoouhts Committee. But the non. baronet could road 
the Standing Order under which the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee acted : That Ibere shall be a Standing Committee, to 
be designated the Committee of Public Acxx>unt8, for the 
examination of accounts, showing the appropriation of sums 
granted by Parliament to meet the publio expenditure.” The 
I^blio Accounts Committee hod no more oontrol over the expen- 
diture of this oonntry than they had over the expenditure of the 
London and Nortti-Westem Railway Company. The theory of 
onr system was Ibat every Parliamentary Vote must be placed 
by the Treasury under the control of a department responsible 
for the proper application of the money. The regular appro- 
priation of the accounts must be prepared in the department ; 
the accounts mnst be audited; but there was in no sense a 
Committee controlling the expenditure. Was this new Com- 
mittee of the hon. baronet to be, so to say, the Auditor-General 
of Indian Accounts? There were more than a thousand 
accounting treasuries in India, and those accounts could not be 
audited hero, nor could the House bring the officials home. 
The audit must take place in India, and nowhere else. The 
noble lord had told the House how complete and satisfactory 
was the control of expenditure in India, and that it was quite 
as effective as the oontrol of the expenditure here. Complaint 
bad been made that but few hon. members came to listen to 
the debate on the Indian Budget, but, short of enforcing 
penalties for non-attendance, hon. members could not be com- 
pelled to attend these debates unless they were so disposed. 
>^en, however, the question arose in the House affecting the 
administration, the policy, or tlie interests of India, the House 
was scarcely ever more crowded than on these occasions. It was 
not fair to represent to the people of India,' therefore, that the 
present small attendance always charaoterised Indian debatei*, 
OT that it was to serve as any gauge hr wbio^ to measure 
the interest taken bjr the House of Commocis in Indian 
affairs. (Cheers.) Was this Committee to be a mere Com- 
mittee of audit, or was it to deal with questions of policy ? 
Did the hon. baronet mean that the policy of the Government 
of should be referred to this Committee P ^parently 

that was what he intended, because he spoke of this Committee 
as a court of appeal from the Legislative Council of India. To 
constitute such a Committee as that would not be in accordance 
with the constitntion. But there was already a Committ^ 
which acted as a court of apmal from the Legislative Council 
of India, from the Viceroy’s Council and from the Council in 
Whitehall, and tliat Committee was the Cabinet of the Queen 
representing the majority of the House of Commons. (Hear, 
hear.) The proposal that a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons should undertake the control of the whole expenditure 
of India and of the policy of the Indian Government, was 
a proposal which the House would not entertain, and which, if 
a£ptod, would be resented both in Ghreat Britain and India. 
If to the responsibilities already resting upon the House they 
were to add responsibility for the det^ of Indian Govern- 
ment, the maclmieiy of Parliament wbnld inevitably break 
do;wn under the weight imposed upon it. But in recent times 
the House had Aown no unwillingness to listen to any well- 
founded oomp^t relating to Indiw Administration, taxation, 
or finance, ^e House had discussed in'the last two years as 
questions of Imper^ importance, upon which the fate of a 
Mitii« try might hang, the subject of competitive examination 
for the Civil Service, the subject of the cotton duties, the opium 
question, and the retention of Cbitral. On some of these snb- 
the House agreed with the Government of India, and on 
others it differed ; but in ea<h ease the House reoognised^ its 
Imperial duties, and discharged them in a manner which repre- 
seiM the eonvictiofus of the majority of the people of this 
It was his opfadon that fe eonititnting sndi a 0^ 


mittee as was pr(^8ed,^and transferring to it the duties which 
belonfi^ to the mcretary of State and the Government, they 
would be adopting a plan which would give no satisfaction in 
India and wnioh would cause great trouble and expense. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Sir 0. Dilkb. 

Sir C. Dilkb did not believe that there was any ground for 
making an attack upon the system of administering Indian 
finance. In fact, he thought the appointment of any Com- 
mittee would only result m eliciting facts in favour of the 
Government of India in this regard. That, however, was not 
the last word that hod to be said on the matter, because Go- 
vernments were not based upon scientific principles only, but 
depended in large measure upon the consent of the people to 
be governed. TTiey must always take into consideration the 
necessity of securing for their Government the popular support 
of the people. The opponents of this Motion failed to talm 
into consideration that popular support might be obtained if 
some such scheme as the hon. baronet proposed were adopted. 
Lord Randolph Churchill, who was a very remarkable Seore- 
taryof State lor India, and left a very great name, was always 
in favour of some system of Committee in that House wiA 
regard to the Government of India. The same could be said 
of the late Mr. Fawcett. As regards the principle of enquiry, 
whether regular, or whether only oooasional, he did not think 
that the point was settled by the speeches that had been de- 
livered. As he had said there was a great deal that could be 
said in support of the Motion of his hon. friend, but he would 
ask his hon. friend and hi« supporters what they meant by 
their Motion? Did they intend that qTiostions of policy should 
be brought before this Committee ? He did not himself think 
that it would be a fitting body before which to bring matters 
of policy. There was, however, a great deal to be said for the 
view of Lord Randolph Churchill and Mr. Fawcett in favour 
of occasional enquiry by that House into questions involving 
the policy of tho Government of India. But there was a great 
deal to be said against an annual and lasting enquiry by a 
Committee of that House, that would involve the policy of the 
Government of India. That would he a disturhinp' cause and 
would do harm and unsettle the finances of the Indian Govern- 
ment, and undermine the authority of the Legislative Council 
in Calcutta. Let thorn consider for a moment the weakest 
point of our rule, viz., that they had to rely in dealing with 
the people upon Native police, and that those police were not 
as satisfactory officers as they might be. Was the Committee 
whioh the hon. baronet proposed to consider, under the cloak of 
finanoe, the re-organisation of the whole system of oriminal 
administration in India and of police in India. Take another 
question. The Home Charges of India had been reduced by 
wo manufacture of military stores in that country. Lidia had 
saved money in that way, and the process might no doubt be 
carried further. Was a Committee of this land to consider 
that question continuously' year by year? He thought it would 
be impossible for it to do so, for they would fail to get men of 
the qualifications neoessaiy to carry such enquiries on year 
after year. In fact, this would virtually amount to assuming 
a portion of the responsibility of the actual government (u 
Inma. Therefore he did not think that his hon. friend would 
suggest that questions of policy of that kind ought to be sub- 
mitted to a Committee of the House, although he agreed that 
from time to time, examination by that House of queatiw 
affecting India was desirable. Then came the question 
whether, with these limitations it would be wise to have a 
Finance Accounts Committee, a Publio Accounts Committee, 
on tho finanooB of India. Arming as he did, absolutely 
with the view that the financial system of India was a 
good one, he did believe it would he a good tiling that 
the enquiry which they pretended to make in the House 
with a very thin attendanoe at the end of the Session, 
should be made by an annually appointed committee of 
the House ; but he would me that committee no ]^er over 
the Government of India. He believed that would oe a better 
and more popular form of dealing 'with the aooo'untB of the 
Gkivemment of India than the oontrol they pretended to 
exercise in the House on tiie last day but one ov toe Session. 

Sir H!. Hatblook-Allax. 

Sir Hbstbt Hitsloox-Auait rose to call attention to the 
remarks made by a ‘very h^h Englltix military antiiori^ wiili 
regard to the tn^ of India. 
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The SpEAKBB : I think the hon. member must reserve his 
remarks on that subject until the main question is put again. 


Lord George Hamiltok. 


Lord Geoboe Hamilton said he was bound to sav that ho 
agreed with ever;^hing the rigpht hon. gentleman nad said. 
He had had a good deal of experience of those committees, and 
he found that in proportion as tibe numbers of a Oommittee 
were increased the quorum had to be diminished. He asserted 
that it was no use whatever to appoint a Select Committee to 
enquire generally into Indian finance. The finances of India 
constituted a ver^ large question, and he was oonvinced it 
would be almost impossible to bring the members of a Com- 
mittee of this kind together in sufficient numbers and sufficiently 
often to enable them to report with effect on a question of such 
importance. He could not help thinking that what the hon. 
baronet wished was to appoint a Committee, nominally to 
investigate accounts, but in reality to interfere with policy. 
A more mischievous proposal he could not conceive. We h^ 
an Indian Government, they could control their policy in the 
House of Commons, and if the House of Commons disapproved 
of their policy they could express their opinion upon it ; but 
to try and make that policy futile by checking expenditure 
which was necessary to give it effect was a m^ suggestion. 
The hon. baronet also seemed to think that the more the 
House interfered with Indian finance the more economy would 
be promoted ; but that was certainly not his view. Then the 
hon. baronet, the member for the Forest of Dean, spoke on one 
or two questions on which enquiry might be judicious — ques- 
tions connected with native manufacture. 

Sir C. Dilxb : I said I could not support any proposal for 
an annual or permanent Committee to consider any question of 
policy. 

Lord Georob Hamilton said ho could understand the pro- 
priety, and even the necessity, of appointing a Select Cfom- 
mittee to enquire into some definite subject ; but, surely, of all 
the instruments for that purpose, the most inconvenient would 
be a Committee of Accounts. In the circumstances, he hoped 
the hon. baronet the member for Banffshire would not press 
his Motion. 

Mr. M. M. Bhownaggree. 


Mr. M. M. Bhownaoobbb thought it was not the mtention 
of the hon. baronet, so far as he understood it, to have any sort 
of controlling Committee whatever. A sort of feeling did 
prevail, no doubt, both in this country and in India, that the 
statement of the accounts of India, which was submitted to the 
House at the end of evety Session was not listened to by a 
sufficient number of members to satisfy the people of India 
that an interest was really taken by the House in their affairs. 
Whether tl^t feeling was right or wrong he was not prepared 
to say, but, after listening to the elaborate and eloquent speech 
of the right hon. gentleman the late Secretary of State for 
India, he believed tnat the notion founded on that supposition 
would be to a certain extent dispelled. The purpose ror which 
he rose was simply to ask the hon. baronet opposite not to 
press his Motion to a division. He believed it would do more 
harm than good. If hon. members were convinced that the 
accounts of TtkIir should be submitted to and attended to by a 
a Oommittee of the House, they ought to have time to de- 
liberate on the way in which that was to be secured ; but to 
bring forward a Motion jf this importance, and to ask the 
House to decide upen it, would only lead to one result, and 
that was that the Houso'would never listen to any argument in 
favour of submitting the Indian accounts to the House at a 
fawift when there was a fuller attendance. 

The House divided on Sir W. Wedderbum^a Amendment, 
when the figures were ; — 

For the Amendment 30 

Against .. •• •• •• im 


Majority against .. 80 


Mb. Herbert Egberts. 

Mr. TTmRttTOK BoBBBTS said that he understood that he would 
not te in order in bringing forward the Motion of which he 
blkL gltwiiotioe, namdy, “That* In the opinko of tto How, 
tt wiriEahle to loriw the anangaaeiiti under whiMk pohtkMU 


control is exercised over Indian Princes and Chiefs, and 
especially to provide lhat in future no deprivation or penalty 
shall be imposed upon an Indian Mnoe or Chief on the mround 
of maladministration or misconduct until the fact of such 
maladministration or misoonduot shall have been established 
before a public and independent Mbunal.* * It was, he thought, 
most important that m the interest of the oontinnance of 
satisfactory relations between the Indian Government and 
Indian people, that it should be made plain that the Indian 
Princes and Chiefs would not be int^cu^ with, would not 
be punished or deprived of their ruling powers without an 
adequate and fair trial. He would not encroach one hair's 
breadth upon the essential condition of British rule in India, 
namdy the right and obligation of the Indian Government to 
depose or punish those Princes or Chiefs when charges of 
misconduct or misgoverument were proved, but he contended 
that before action was taken by the Government^ in that 
direction, the men should have an opportunity of stoting their 
case before an impartial tribunal. The foundation of the 
policy ho advocated was to be found in the Proclamation of ’58, 
for in that Proclamation the Queen said to the Prinoes of India, 
‘♦We will respect the rights, dignity, and honour of the 
Native Prinoes as our own.” From that day to this the Native 
rulere had shown their appreoiation of the confidence reposed 
in them, and they had shown loyalty to us by helping us with 
money and troops in time of our need. There were precedents 
which proved that the Indian Gtovermuent had taken the 
course he desired. For instauce, when charges of misgovem- 
ment were brought against the Gaekwar of Baroda in 1875, a 
Commission, consisting of throe English Judges and three 
Natives, were appointed to enquire into them. The s^e 
pledge which was given in the Proclamation of ’58^ was given 
at the historical assembly at Delhi, but in his belief, and in 
the opinion of a number of those who acted with him, the 
Government of India had recently violated the spirit of the 
pledges they had f^ven, and the effect had been to create an 
miprcssion in the minds of the Native rulers that the policy of 
the past was not going to be rigidly enforced in future. It 
might bo said that an enquiry was conducted in the ease of the 
Maharaja of Jhalawar, but he could not admit that when 
charges of misoonduot or mismanagement against a Native 
ruler were enquired into by a politico agent, the enquiry oould 
be called an impartial one. UntU it was made quite plain 
that wo intended to treat the Native rulers with respect, and 
intended to carry out our pledges, a very nnfavomable im- 
pression would exist in their minds, and until that unj^ressiom 
was removed there would exist a feeling of dissatis&ction and 
disquietude yhich might have serious oonseqnenoes. 

Sir Andrew Sooble. 

Sir Andrew Sooble said that the hon. gentleman opposite 
was no doubt perfectly right in saying that a well-^verned 
neighbouring Native State was a source of strengui to the 
Inffian Government as well as of happiness to the population 
of the State itself. The Government of India fully reoogrnised 
that fact, and they did their best to ensure the good 
government of all the neighbouring Native States. The 
Gbvernmont of India, however, intenered with the domestio 
government of native States with the greatest reluotanoe, and 
only in such cases whore such interference became absolutely 
necessary. He could not conceive what tribunal the hon. 
member proposed to set up 4n place of the Government of 
India, who 1^ always aoM most impartially in all oases in 
whioh their interference had been neoessory . To set up a fredi 
tribunal of any kind would increase rather than diminish the 
responsibilities and difficulties of the Indian Gtovernment. No 
doubt proposals of this kind had rather a speoions air at first 
to those wno were not intimatelv acquaint^ with India, but 
when they oame to be examined into, that spedousness dis- 
appeared, and it was soon discovered that it was impossible 
for them to be carried out praotioally. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Bhowkaggrbe. 

Mr, Bbownaoobbb, who had given notice of Hie following 
motion : ** That the system of combining exeoatiTe (reTonue 
and police) with judicial duties in the same officer whUdi at 
present prevails in Didia is objeotionable in prinoi]^ incon- 
renient u praoHoe, and oaloulated to shake the eonfidenoe of 
timpeoptomtheadministratioiidtjiistioe; andthati thsieloM, 
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in the opinion of thu) House, it is desirable to revise the 
system, with the viete of effecting a separation of judicial 
irom executive functions,’* said that he had given notice of a 
motion upon the subject of the system of combining execntive 
with judicial duties in the same oMcor, which the forms of the 
House would not permit him to move, and therefore he would 
only deal with the matter in a general way. In the first place, 
however, he hoped he should be permitted to congratulate the 
noble lord upon the very interesting and lucid statement ho 
had delivered that evening, in the course of which he had been 
able to show that the finances of India were in a better state 
than they had been in for many years. (Hear, hear.) He must 
also congratulate the noble lord upon the improved credit 
which India now enjoyed, both in this metropolis and in India 
itself. It was also a matter for satisfaction that the demarca- 
tion of the Indian frontiers had been proceeded with to so 
great an extent. He was glad to hear from the noble lord 
that inducements had been held out to Indian capitalists to 
invest in Indian railways, because he believed that it would 
not only be an encouragement to Indian investors, but would 
tend to develop the railway communication of the country by 
construction of new lines. He now came to the subject of his 
notice of motion. Ho might say, in the first place, that all 
native administrators of the liighest capacity admitted that 
law and justice in India had never been so well administered 
as it had been under British rule. To say that law and 
justice were administered in Indii very much in the same 
manner as obtained in this country was equivalent to saying 
that that administration had obtained a very high level 
indeed. (Hear, hear.) Every human system, however, had 
its defects, and there were certain defects in the administra- 
tion of law and justice in India. That was the fault, not of 
individuals, but of the system which had been handed down 
from generation to generation — in fact, ever since the estab- 
lishment of British rule in India. In the past it was found 
expedient to allow things to go on as they were, but now, 
in more settled times, and with a higher standard before 
us, he had thought it to be his duty to draw the attention 
of the noble lord tj the defects in the administration 
to which he had referred in the hope that the nobie 
lord would promise to give due consideration to the 
subject, and to do his best to remedy those defects. 
There was a system in India which was nut known here, 
namely, that in the largo districts the jndicial, revenue and 
police fonctLons were mixed up. He read the statement of an 
officer who stated that in the extensive and thickly-populated 
districts he had for years combined in himself th^ functions of 
head of the police, head luagistrato, head superintendent of 
prisons, head revenue officer, head tax collector, head of the 
'Treasury Department, head manager of Government estates, 
head engineer, head sanitary officer, and other functions. This 
was the statement of an officer occupying a distinguished posi- 
tion under the Government of India, and he could assure the 
House that it was true. When the same persou held so many 
offices the judicial function must be affected, for even the 
highest men in the service of the Government were human 
beings. In the districts there were three grades of magistrates, 
known as first, second, and third class of magistrates ; those 
were under the ohiet executive officer of the district, who was 
called the district magistrate or collector. The first class of 
magistrates had power to inflict two years’ rigorous imprisou- 
ment, and the second and third class had power in a less 
degree. Under this district officer there were officers who 
were also invested with executive and judicial functions, down 
to the lowest grade, and known as the joint, assistant, and 
deputy’-magistrates. Tnen there were the deputy-collectors, 
and even the sub-deputy-ooUectors. The executive functions 
were of a very varied character, and naturally brought them 
into relationship, and even into confiiot, with the inhabitants 
of the district, and yet in the same district these officers had to 
perform their duties as judges in certain matters. The oonse- 
qnenoe was that very ofeen preconceived notions in regard to 
tneir jodUoial functions were attributed to them ; but, whether 
this was a faot or not, they could not deny that in some cases, 
if not in many, such a misconception was posdbie, and if it 
oocorred it might taint the purity of justice. This had been 
a vexed question for a century past. In 17 J3 it engrossed the 
attention of Lord Cornwallis, who made a regnlation that the 
oolieotors of revenne who presided over Aevenna Boards should 
be ^vested of the power of deciding upon what were praoiioally 
tiielr own Acts. In lfi6U there was a Commission, which 


reported on the organisation of the police, and declared that 
the judicial and police functions were not to be confounded. 
Sir Bar tie Frere, in introducing the Act of 1860, exjpressed the 
hope that at no distant period the principle for wmoh he was 
contending would be acted upon throughout India. That 

S rinciple had boon noted upon in some portions of our Indian 
omimons, but at the same time there were still considerable 
portions where the collector or the district judge was also the 
head of the judicial system. This combiuation of functions 
had, he believed, very often led to a miscarriage of justice 
acoording to the opinion of the judges of the High Courts in 
India. At the present time, he believed, there was a quarrel 
on the subject between the High Court of Bengal and certain 
officers under the Government of Bengal. Many distinguished 
and weighty names might be adduced m support of this separa- 
tion of functions which they desired, among them being thoiw 
of Lord Hobhouse, Sir Henry Maine, Sir Richard Garth, Sir 
John Peter Grant, Sir J. Strachey, Sir Lepel Griffin, and two 
Secretaries of State belonging to both parties. Lord Kimberley 
had said that the difficulty was simply one of expense, and the 
objections which had been raised to this separation of functions 
had either been on the ground of expense or of prestige. He 
believed, however, that the change could bo effected by a 
division of labour rather than by an increase of officers, so 
that extra expenditure would not necessarily be involved. 
It was possible to divide the various functions among the half- 
dozen assistants who were under the chief of each district, and 
to ffivide them in such a way that no assistant would have 
mixed duties. It was further objected to this reform that, 
unless the executive officer had judicial fuactions to perform, 
he would lose prestige. He himself was one who attached 
great value to prestige, especially in a country like India ; but 
it should be prestige of the right sort, and not terrorism. The 
contention really was that every officer should have penal 
power to enforce his orders. That was not at all necessary, 
and such power was very likely to be abused. Any officer, 
European or native, who had the authority of the Goverument 
behind him, had quite sufficient prestige. A member of the 
Bar in Bengal had prepared a list of twenty cases where abuses 
of the kind he referred to had occurred. A reform which could 
be accomplished at such small cost and with so little difficulty 
ought to bo at once put into effect. Of course the present 
system had been handed down from generation to generation ; 
but he had said enough to show that there was at least a case 
for enquiry. The system must necessarily begot great distrust 
of the administration of jusiico ; and, as far as the expense of 
reform was concerned, that consideration ought not to make 
the Government of India shrink from the ueoessury stops. The 
strongest basis of British rule in India— the reason why the 
people had such confidence in it — was above all the sense of 
justiuo with which that administration was inspired. That it 
was which had made the greatest impression on India, and if 
that confidence were shaken, the great fabric on which British 
dominion in India rested would also be shaken. 

On the return of the Speaker after the usual interval, 

Mr. Bhownaoorbb said ho trusted the Secretary for India 
would give his attention to the grievances in connection with 
the Indian Medical Service. Graduates in the Medical School 
in India had not hod fair play, and it was believed this was 
based on racial considerations. Regard to those was incon- 
sistent with the traditions of British rule in India, and the 
Secretary for India, he was sure, was the last person to attach 
any importance to racial distinction. The Queen, in her 
famous proclamation forty vears ago, said that all her subjects 
would be treated equally without regard to distinction of caste, 
colour, or creed. In tMs connection he wished to call atten- 
tion to the oompensaiion allowances given to European officers 
on account of the difference in the exchange value of money 
and submit that these allowances under certain conditions 
ought to be extended to Native officers. Many of them had to 
go to considerable expense to send their children to this country 
to be educated to qualify them for the Civil Service, the legal 
profession, or the higher grades of the medical profession in 
India. Native officers, especially in the unoovenanted Service, 
should have the same privileges as their European brethren. 
He wished also to speak of the British-Indian snbjeots in 
South Africa, notably in the Transvaal, who were pteolnded 
by the Iboal legislation in the Transvaal from acqmrhig and 
occupying tracts of land within certain limits. The Colonial 
Secretary had promised to look oarefnUy into the question. 
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Then there was the ezerciee of the franchise by British Indians 
in Natal. The Natal Legislature in April last issued a pro- 
clamation excluding all subjects of nor Majesty’s Indian 
Empire from haying the power to vote at elections. He did 
not see why the responsible authorities of the Natal Govern- 
ment should have imposed those restrictions unless they were 
based purely on considerations of race and colour. Ho 
admitted that there were distinotions of race that had to be 
preserved in every coloiy and community, but these restric- 
tions were not meant to do any good or prevent any Impending 
harm. The Secretary for India was the custodian of the 
rights and privileges of the Indian subjects of the Queen, and 
the Secretary of the Colonies had a controlling hand over the 
legislative proceedings of Colonies, and he hoped they would 
combine to bring about a remedy. It was a noble sentiment of 
the ex-Secretary for India, the right hon. member for Wolver- 
han^ton, that every member of 3ie House was jdso “ member 
for India.” He implored the House, regardless of Party con- 
siderations and petty racial feelings, to rise to that sentiment 
and as members for India see that the Indian subjects of the 
Queen were not deprived of their rightful privileges, and 
subjected to unoallea-for degradation and humiliation. The 
hon. member for Battersea said the objection to the employ- 
ment of Lascars on F. and O. steamers was not based on racial 
prejudices. If the hon. member could come with him to India 
he would show him Lascars who in physique and skill were 
the equals of the hon. member himself. (Cheers aiid Laughter.) 
As far as loyalty was concemod, a more loyal and devoted 
people than the people of India, especially of the class of 
Lascars, there could not be found. Whatever distinction of 
treatment they made, let it be on the score of qualities and 
qualifications, but never on the score of caste, colour or creed. 
Ho fervently hoped that the Secretary for India, in conjunc- 
tion with the Secretary for the Colonies, would take stops to 
remove the great indignity sought to be imposed upon British 
Indians in South Africa by the Natal Legislature refusing 
them the elementary right of every British citizen of voting for 
the candidates of such Legislature. He acknowledged the 
eomplimoutary terms with which the Secretary for India had 
referred to the Indian army. He did not believe for a moment 
that the gallant General, to whom oertain words hud l)edn 
attributed, attached to them the meaning applied to them 
afterwards. It was due that from his place tliere he should 
also disown the sentiment which was uttered within a very 
few months within the same room as that in which the gallant 
General’s remarks were made. There was an exclamation 
used to the effect that the connection of Great Britain with 
India only tended to impose a great and material burden upon 
India, and that India also, at the same time contributed to the 
glory and greatness of England. He should be failing in his 
duty if he did not take the opportunity, in the name of the 
people of India, of saying that the connection of Groat Britain 
with that country had been the instrument of conferring 
manifold blessings upon the people of India, and that if India 
had contributed in any sense to the greatness and glory of 
England, that was but a poor payment for the many blessings 
she had received. 


Sir H. Havelook-Allan. 

Sir H. Havelock- Allan, as one who had been associated 
with the native troops of the British power in India, entered 
Ida strongest piotest against the oonstruction that might 
possibly be put upoi^oe^rtain words which had fallen from the 
Commander -in -Chief of the British army. Nothing was 
further from the gallant {gentleman’s mind than to cast any re- 
flection at all upon the sprit, the courage, or the loyalty of the 
native troops in India. No graver question could be raised 
♦.ban that of the efficiency of the Indian army. He had the 
honour of recolleoting the British troops in India as far back as 
1848, and on and off for nearly half-a-century, since that time 
he had been associated with them in various quarters and 
various fields, and he could safelv say that, however great tlieir 
effioienoy and power might have oeen in former days, there was 
no period in the illustrious and chequered history of the Indian 
troops of the British Empire at which they wore more efficient 
better calc ulated to serve the purpose for which they were 
intend^— namely the defence of their native country and 
British interests Uiere*-K>r were more disciplined, more loyal, or 
mere zealons than at the present moment. As to the statement 
that had fallen from Lord Wolseley, he had since qualified it 


by stating that there was no more efficient, loyal or more 
splendid troops in Ihe whole world than the native troops of 
the British Empire ; bnt he had also said that the Indian army 
of 120,000 men, or thereabouts, was composed of races not all of 
equal martial quality. Those who admired them most would 
be ihe first to admit the truth of such a statement. He would 
undertake to say that, if the opinion of experts such as Sir 
Henry Brackenhury — whose report, dated the 28th March, on 
the Indian aimy had become a State paper deserving the study 
of every man in that House— Sir Donald Stewart, and Lord 
Boherts— who had been Commanders-in-Cbief in India— had 
been given before a Commission like that on which Lord 
WolseTey gave evidence the other day, they would have been 
found to be the fipt to admit that there were great differences 
both in the martial qualities and preparedness for war of the 
various portions of their Indian troops. There were 60, COO of 
them as competent to be put in the field, if officered by a 
proper number of Europeans, as were any troops in the whole 
world. Ijord Wolseley never intended to say that he was afraid 
or would decline to lead these 60,000 picked tioops against any 
troops of any other military Power. This question of the effi- 
ciency of the British army m India, under the circumstances of 
the day, was of primary importance. He contended that the 
British army in India was equal to any contingency to which 
it might be exposed, and capable of facing any opposing 
force, if only it had a proper number of European officers. 
That was the {jpreat defect in the present system. After the 
Mutiny it was thought right to reconstitute the Indian Army. 
In ihe belief that a few re^monts that were called irregular 
had done well with three British officers, the great mistake 
was made of reconstituting the whole of the Native Army with 
three British officers per regiment. Later on a fourth, a fifth, 
a sixth, a seventh, and an eighth officer were added, but the 
sooner we dissipated the idea that the whole of the Army in 
India was properly organised for operations beyond the TTiiiiii.n 
frontier the sooner we would arrive at a degree of safety which 
would prevent war. The Native troops were now organised on 
what he would call a fatal system — the system of three linked 
battalions. Wag it credible to anyone who had studied the 
organisations of the great military Powers of Eun^ that there 
were only seven or eight British officers to each Indian native 
battalion, and that of the three battalions linked together, and 
there were forty or fifty of them, the theory was that one 
battalion was to bo put into the field and uiat the twenty 
officers or so belong^ to the three battalions? Everyone 
recollected the disaster that occurred to a portion of the Indian 
Army in 187^, when it was opposed to an Afghan enemy with 
a great pre^nderanco of artillery. The defeot of which he 
was speaking was then displayed in a striking way. Two 
Native regiments had only ten British officers between them, 
and in the course of the action five of those officers were killed 
or wounded, and the whole force crumbled up like a rotten 
stick. The brigade, under General Burroughs, was defeated, 
and bad to retreat for nearly sixt^ miles simply because the 
Native portion was not officered as it ought to have boon. He 
did not wish to say anything to the detriment of the Native 
troops on that occasion, because they fought gallantly aide by 
sido with their British comrades, but he did hope we would 
derive some instruction from tliat disaster. This was a question 
the magnituilo of which could not be overrated. The taxpayers 
of Great Britain and the taxpayers of India — the most heavily 
taxed people in the world — had a right to know whether the 
money extracted from them for the support of the military 
power was rightly expended, so that when the occasion arose 
the soldiers they furnished would be so organised as to maiutain 
the defences of the country in a proper way. He implored the 
Secretarv of State for India to take advantage of the interest 
that had been excited by the somewhat misunderstood expres- 
sion of Lord Wolseley to initiate a complete and seardbiing 
enquiiT as to whether the Native Army in India, , as now offi- 
cered by British officers, was efficient for its purpose or not. 
The time might not be far distant when it might be as important 
to this country that every portion of our Native Army should 
be as efficient for the purpose of the defence of the frontiers of 
India as the very pick of the troops of whom Lord Wolsdej 
^ke. A great resi^nsibility rested upon Lord Wolsel^. 
Though Commander-in-Ghief of the Bntish Army, he was 
incidentally responsible for the Army of India, ana therefore 
members of the House who were inolined to take a somewhat 
unfavourable view of the utterances of Lord WoLs^y should 
make groat alldwance for a man in his position, and who 
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deeired to do tbat 'which -was for the benefit of his oonntry. 
They might deplore that the utterances were made on an unfit 
occasion, and perhaps in an unfit way ; but a great basis of 
serious taruth underlidd what Lord Wolseley said. He therefore 
entreated the noble lord the Secretary of State for India to 
institute an enquiry at once as to whether the Native Army in 
India was, as to its proportion of British ofBoers, in a secure 
position. A Commission, presided over by Lord Welby, had 
sat to enouire into the question of the apportionment of the 
military cnarges between India and England. He advised the 
Leader of the House to let no time elapse before reoonstituting 
that Commission and enlarging its scope, so that it could go 
into the particular point he had now raim. 

Mb. Philip Stanhope. 

1&. Philip Stanhope said that earlier in the evening he 
nve his BU]^rt in a limited way to the motion of his non. 
mend (Sir w. Wedderbum). Year after year they had 
pressed on successive Governments the necessity of providing 
occasions when Indian topics might receive adequate attention. 
The question to which he desired to draw the attention of the 
House was one of neat impoitance to both England and Lidia, 
and was of too lar^ a character to enter into fully. He 
referred to the question of the cotton duties, and he wished to 
allude to it briefly for one purpose only. The noble lord had 
briefly referred to the duties in the ludd statement he had 
made touching the finances of India, and pointed out that the 
modifications he had been able to introduce into the scheme 
originally accepted by the right hon. Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton had, at all events, produced this desirable result — that 
there was now an equitable system in existence as between 
the Indian and the English manufacturers. While he cordially 
acknowledged the good efiPect of those modifications, he would, 
on the other hand ask the noble Lord to remember that in 
former days he had expressed the opinion that those import 
duties, in whatever sense they might be regarded, were 
detrimental to trade, and that he had declared that ^ey ought 
to be repealed whenever the finances of India would enable it 
to be done. (Hear, hear.) That declaration applied with as 
much force to the question to-day as it did when it was made, 
and therefore he hoped that the noble lord had not forgotten 
it. He was willing to admit that the present moment might 
not be the most opportune for raising the subject amin, and 
that it might be well to give time for the recent changes in 
respect to the duties to settle. But he was an xio us, never- 
theless, that the subject should be kept in mind. (Hear, hear), 
A few months ago they were told that great agitation existed 
in India, and that the manufacturers and people of India were 
protesting againat the changes introduced by the noble Lord ; 
but, after all, very little had been beard of this great agitation. 
(Hear, bear). Tliey were told that the Indian people were 
ready even to boycott Lancashire cloth and to adopt the most 
extr^e measures of opposition, but no such thing had ^t 
taken place, and he did not believe it was in prospect. He 
repeats that having regard to the fiscal changes just made in 
India, and to the fact that the silver question must be one of 
considerable anxiety to the people of India, remembering what 
was taking place in America, the present time might not be the 
beet to raise the subject again. Therefore all he would ai^ 
the noble Lord to do was to bear in mind the fact that the 
question of the Indian ootton duties had not been absolutely 
settled, and that when a good opportuni^ oc.cuTred it would 
be re-opened. (Hear, hear). The rate of exchange at present, 
perhaps, was too precarious to enter upon the matter, but if 
next year the silver question was settled in America, and 
there was any proroect of the same stability in the course of 
exchange, he hoped and believed those hon. members who 
represent^ .Lanoasbire would take an early opportunity of 
again raising the whole matter. It was not a party question 
— (hear, hear) — and it was one in which the interests of the 
pe^le of India "and those of British commerce were alike 
oonoemed. (Hear, hear.) 


Mb. a. J. Bai^oub. 

Mr. A. J. BAXvoiTm thought it was desirable that he should 
Ddw^tnalBS an appeal to the House to go into Committee. They 
had ’had a ves^' int eresting diseusslon, to whidi the hon. and 
galUuit meaHsitfdt Durham and the hon. member lor Bethnal 
Ovsen had made veiy important oontxihnfionB— (Cheers)~bat 


that discussion had now run its natural oouise, and he trusted 
the House would at once go into Committee, when any 
financial point might be raised. 

The motion that the Speaker do leave the Chair was then 
agreed to. 

The House then went into Committee, and Mr. J. W. 
Lo'wthsb, Chairman of Committees, read from the chair the 
usual statement as to revenue and expenditure. 

Sib H. H. Fowlbb. 

CONGRATULATIONS TO LORD G. HAMILTON. 

Sir Hsnbt Fowleb said he had to congratulate the noble 
lord on the satisfactory statement ho had made to the House. 
Ho would- not say that he entertained any feeling of envy 
towards him in respect to his position when ne recollected how 
he had himself to be content with an increasing expenditure, a 
falling revenue, and a falling exchange, but at all events he 
could not help looking 'with some feeling of jealous pleasure at 
the statement the noble lord had been able to make — that 
although there was an increasing expenditure yet that there 
was an increasing revenue, and that a oalance on the right side 
had been carefully maintained, and that ihe rate of exchange 
had improved from Is. Id. when he was in ofBce to Is. 2d. since 
the present financial year commenced. If that fortunate state 
of things continued it would certainly have a material effect on 
the finances of India. (Hear, hear.) He had always main- 
tained, as the noble lord had done on that occasion, that the 
true secret of our financial difficnlties in India was the difScnlty 
of exchange, and that the great increase in net Indian expen- 
diture was attributable, in the main, to the enormous loss sus- 
tained on exchange. The loss upon exchange during the last few 
years was given by the noble lord in his explanatory statement, 
which showed that while in 1882 the total charge for exchange 
was Rx. 10,000,000, in 1892 it was Rx. 7,000,000, and in 1896 
it was Rx. 13,600,000. This was the real trouble they had to 
face, and he ho^d that the expectations the noble ford had 
held out might be realised. He had been much gratified to 
hear that the frontier difficulties were coming to an end. Our 
anxieiv had been owing not so much to aggressive action on the 
part of our neighbours in India as to the difficulty of ascertain- 
ing and settliug what were the troo frontier boundiurieB with 
neighbouring States, and he was glad tbat a similar policy to 
that pursued with regard to the settlement of the boundaries 
of the Pamirs was being pursued by the present Government 
in those important matters. It was true that the subject in 
which perhaps he took the greatest interest when he was in 
office was tbat of the extension of railways in India, and he 
was v^ pleased to note the advance whion the noble lord had 
made in this work during the present year. Owing to the 
financial difficulties creat^ by the loss on exchange me work 
of railway ( xtension was suspended to a great extent in 1890, 
and in 1892 and 1893 it reached its lowest ebb. Therefore, it 
was ve^ satisfactory to learn that the noble lord had been able 
to provide by various means upwards of Rx. 12,000,000 for ex- 
penditure on the work this year— (hear, hear)— for nothing 
could tend to ptomutc prosperity in India more than a large 
railway expenditure. (Hear, hear.) In the last three years 
the percentage of net receipts on capital cost had increased 
from 6J in 1893 to nearly 6 per cent m 1896 ; the number of 
passengers had increased in tne same period from 136 millions 
to 152 millions, and the amount of merchandise conveyed on 
the Indian railways had increased from 28,000,000 to 32,000,000 
tons. Therefore, this increased railway expenditure was a 
wise one because it was successful. He hoped the noble lord 
wotUd continue to pursue this policy, and in doing so he ‘would 
confer a great boon on the people of India. (Hear, hear.) A 
point on which the noble lord did not tonoh, and one to which 
ne -wished to refer, was the debt of India. The Indian debt 
was Rx.122,000,000, and the sterling debt was Rx. 116,000,000. 
But that was not all the truth of the case, and he wish^ to 
call the attention of the Committee to page 23 of the Memo- 
randum of the noble lord, in whioh, taking the figures down 
to March 31st, 1896, it was shown that, whereas the £bt in In^ 
whs Rx. 123,000,000, the assets against that debt in India were 
Rx. 148,000,000. Therefore, they had an actual excess of asiets 
over liabilities of 264 millions. But the debt of India was Iffm 
the debt of a munioIpaUfy in England, who incurved a debt to 
pay for a gas-works or to oonatruot a 'water-worksor an/ other 
reproductive works ; and of all reproductive expenditure hi 
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India) that on railways and irrifration was certainly the most 
satisfactory. (Heap) hear.) rupee debt of India was 

really 123 million tens of rupees. Against that, in railways 
Qonstmoted by the State, which were producing nearly 6 per 
cent.) in irrigation works, in loans to corporations, and in 
cash balances there was a set-off of 148 millions ; showing 
that, so far as India was concerned, there was a balance to 
the good of 25} millions. In England the increase of the 
debt was mater and the assets were less. The sterling 
debt of In%a in England was £116,000,000, and the charges, 
advances to railway companies, and cash on the other side of 
the account amounted to £68,000,000. Therefore, in England 
they had an uncovered debt in excess of assets of £47,000,000. 
If they deducted 25 millions from £47,000,000, the House 
would get at what was the real debt of India. He knew 
of no other country in the world where the real debt was of 
the smallTiflaH of the real debt of India. There was another 
point with reference to the taxation of India. He agreed 
with the noble lord that the sources of Indian taxation 


were limited. He did not see that there were many other 
souroes from which he could draw, and that, of course, had 
a proper restraining effect on Indian taxation. He also 
agreed with tlie noble lord that there was one tax which ho 
ventured to think had the first claim upon the Secretary of 
State and upon the India Council, and ho was sure would 
have the first claim on the Legislativo Council in Calcutta 
whenever there should be a surplus. That was the salt tex. 
(Hear, hear.) The salt tax was raised in a special emergency 
a few years ago. It was raised at a very high percentage, 
and, like tlie income tax in England, it was a tax which could 
^ raised more readily than any other tax. In a time of, 
he would not say peace, but of tranquility^ and of pros- 
perity, he was satisfied that it was to the interest of the 


Tnfiiii.Ti Exchequer, as well as to the interest of the 
taxpayer of India, that that tax should be at as low 
a figure as it reasonably could be. They were told that 
was such a heavily-taxed nation. He did not deny the 
poverty of the Indian people, and he did not deny that the 
burden of taxation was heavy. At the same time, it was 
always well they should know what the exact figures were. 
The burden of taxation, according to the Secretary of State’s 
own statement, was putting it into English money, 28. 6^d. 
per head in 1895 ; 2s. 6^. in 1896; and for 1897 he estimated 
ft at 28. 6}d. In this calculation he was taking the rwoee as 
worth 28. The taxation of England was on a very different 
scale. In England the taxation per head was £2 lls. 8d. ; in 
Scotland, £2 Ss. Id. ; and in Ireland, £l 12s. 6d. Those wore, 
no doubt, very wealthy countries compared with India, but 
nevertheless there was a very great difference between 28. 5}d. 
and the figures he had just given. Again, the noble lord 
reminded them of what would happen if the British Govern- 
ment of India was superseded by another Government. He 
ventured to say there would be an enormous increase in the 
burden of taxation. (Cheers.) When he hoard the economy 
of the British rule impugned and the expenditure of the 
British Government styled extravagant, he should like the 
House to contrast the British expenditure in Madras with the 
expenditure of the Government of Mysore, which was a native 
Gtevemment, one of the best native Govemnieuts, a Govern- 
ment of great ability, of great enterprise, and of great public 
spirit. He had the figures before him, but hon. gentleinon 
would perhaps take* it &oni him as correct, that the expendi- 
ture, the taT<*^tinix per head in Mysore was greater than it was 
ia Madras. He simply made that remark, not as in way 
easting the slightest reflection on the expenditure of Mysore, 
whieh he believed to be wise and just, but as some indication 
of the nature of the charges which were spread broadcast 
with reference to the expenditure of the ^dian Government. 
He thought the Sedwtary of State would have to contemplate 
an inoieaae in internal expenditure in India. As time w^t 
on, and as the wise demands of Indian civilisation increased, 
he was satisfied that in all those social, samt^y, educational, 
and other means of expenditure on which this country and 
their colonies prided themselves, and which were most hap- 
^ Sring in India, he was satisfied the S^re^ of 
State would nave to increase his outlay. He hoped 
wSSd pairdon him if he said a word 
in which he had a personal interwt, and on which ^ ^ 
besZ^tioised most severely, and on which 1^ mou^ 
had been closed— namely, the cotton duties, and if 
ezpiressed his own ojdnion as to what was the best mode of 


carrying out that policy on whieh the noble lord and 
himself, he thought ho might say, had been agreed. No- 
body, he thought, would contradict the statement that from 
the very first ne always maintained his determination to re- 
move any just oomplaiuts that this oountry oould have against 
these duties, so far as they were protective. The basis of his 
policy was that there should be no protection. It was admitted 
eventually, and he was himself convinced, that there was an 
element of protection in the duties. The Lancashire p^ple 
contended that exempting local yams of 20’8 was u nf a ir to 
them, and that to tax the cloth at its finished value, whereas 
the excise duty was only upon yams of 20*s, and doth of that 
weight was also unfair as favouring the lood production. He 
thought the oontentions were exaggerated, but as far as the 
principle was concerned they were made out. Ho thought the 
Government of India and the noble lord and his Gounoil at 
home were quite right in recognoising it. But the question 
arose : What was the best mode of removing that protection ? 
And there, perhaps, he was rather disposed to part company 
with the noble lord. The ablest document he had seen in the 
Blue-book upon the question was the memorandum of Mr. 
Campbell, oollector of land revenues and onstoms at Bombay 
to the Government of Bombay, and it was only fair and just to 
that distinguished ofiicer to oall the attention of the House to 
the great ability with which ho dealt with the whole ease, and 
although he himself was unable to concur in the conclusion at 
which Mr. Campbell arrived, he was not surprised that the 
noble lord and the Government of India had looked at that 
(jonclusion with favour and had practically accepted it. Now, 
Mr. Campbell pointed out that there wore three courses open 
to the Government, and those three ooursos were— (1) to tax all 
cloth and yarns at finished values ; (2) to tax all yams over 20’8 
and all goods containing such yams and to exempt all cloth 
and yams of 20*8 and under ; and (3) to tax all woven goods 
and exempt all yams. Now, the oollector at Bombay stated 
that, in h& opinion, tho only praotioal alternative was to tax 
all cloth and exempt all yams, and that was the view which 
tho Secretary of State had taken. Before the matter came to 
the consideration of tho Legislature in Calcutta the Bom^y 
Government were consulted. That Government, representing 
as they did a portion of India containing the largfest Indian 
manufiuituring interests, were entitled to speak with some 
weight upon the question. The Bombay Government, in 
a letter addressed to them in January lart to tho Govern- 
ment of India, said there were two sohemes put forward — 
namely, that«f the Bombay millownors, which was to exempt 
all imported yams of 20*s and under, and all cloths made from 
such yams, and to put them on the same footing as similar 
local produce, and that the excise should be imposed on the 
market value of all Indian oloth made from yarns over 20 *b. 
That no doubt removed all protection. Tho proposal of the 
oollector of land revenue was that all yarns should bo exempt, 
and that all oloth should be taxed at its market value. Mr. 
CampbeU raised the point which had mat weight, if he might 
say so, with the noble lord — namely, the diffioolty of the divid- 
ing lino at 20*8. There was one other difficulty oonneoted 
with this scheme which he should like to notice in passing, 
which was this, that if you levy a tax exclusively upon woven 
goods you leave out a very large class of native premuoe which 
was made in haudlooms. Under tho scheme which the late 
Government sanctioned the tax was levied on yam, and, there- 
fore, before ever it reached the handloom weaver it had paid 
the duty, but, of course, if yams were exempt from duty that 
industry remained unchecked. What the Bombay Government 
said was this : “ The fourth objection is, in the opinion of his 
Excellency in Council, of considerable imporfcanoe. There are 
herodit^, skilled, and generally well-to-do weavers through- 
out the oountry who wUl bo materially aided in their com- 
petition with the mills by a tax on the oloth produced in the 
mills from which they are exempt.” That question was very 
fully discussed. It was discussed at Madras and OaTOpoxe, 
where ♦bin industry was, perhaps, more extensive than in aay 
other part of India, and the Cotton Chamber at Gawnpore said, 
“This Chamber’s views coincide with those expressed” (at 
Bombay). “ Within the last five years two mills at Gawnpom 
have hM to diMontinue the weaving of doth and stop weir 
looms because of their inability to compete with hand- woven 
doths.’* Two-thiids of the cotton doth prodnotion in India wae 
from hand-looms and one-third from powedooms, and,the im- 
pending legidation proposed to penauM the wealoer iMustm, 
^at view was repeated in a variety of other documents in the 
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Blue-book. He bad no idea until be saw these figures that 
between 6,000,000 and 7,000,000 persons in India were 
demndent on the bandloom industry ; and, of course, whether 
rimt or wrong, they must not overlook the fact that a large 
industry in In^a wnioh must compete, he thought, with Lan- 
cashire and with the powerloom mills in India, was exempt 
from taxation altogether. There was another point raised by the 
Government of Bombay to which some importance should be 
attached. It was the serious objection to the taxation of 
doths used bv tlie poorer class of consumers. The difficulty of 
the dividing line was, of comae, a question for experts, and he 
felt mat hesitation in expressing an opinion upon it ; but he 
oould not shut his eyes to the fact that the illustration which 
the noble lord gave as to the marvellous conversion of duty- 
payable into duty-free cloths which took place in 1878 and 
1880 had been dealt with very fully by tne Bombay autho- 
rities. He thought that the objections with reference to the 
dividing line were not so strong as were objections to taxing 
the coarser cloths ; and, balancing the two together, he said 
with hesitation, and with the knowledge communicate by the 
Governments of Bombay and Madras and the various chambers 
of commerce in India, that his own preference would have 
been to exempt from duty aU yams below 20 *r, and all cloths 
made from yams below 20 *b, and to have levied a tax on 
everything above 20*8. He thought that this would have 
removed all element of protection. He admitted that Sir James 
Westland did not agree with that view ; but there was one 
point which they should not forget in this controvert and 
which he idiould like to conmiend to the attention of the House, 
to Lancashire, and Bombay as well. Sir James Westland 
said it would be seen that he had throughout dealt with 
this question on the assumption that the tax, whatever it was, 
fell on and was paid by the Indian consumer ; much of the 
langfuage held in Manchester would seem to indicate a belief 
that the tax fell on the producer. But Sir James could hardly 
believe that this view was seriously accepted by Manchester 
merchants, and he was quite sure that two years ago they 
\fould have rejected it as an economic heresy ; this tax was 
paid, as all Oustoms and Excise taxes were paid, by the con- 
sumer sooner or later. It had been with great reluctance that 
he had been compelled by public considerations to take up the 
question, but they ought not to overrate and add to difficulties 
which did not reiuly exist. His object was to make the burden 
on the Indian consumer as light as possible. If the Indian 
consumer bought Manchester cloth, he had to pay the excise 
duty. His policy was that the poor consumer who wore the 
coarser cloth, should not pay the duty. The yama from which 
his clothing was spun were subject neither to Customs nor 
excise. The deduon at which the noble lord hud arrived 
by alleging the impossibility of laying down a dividing line, 
had thrown this tax on all classes of me Indian people. 

Colonel Mellok. 

Colonel Msllob felt bound to say a few words after the state- 
ment of the right hon. ^ntleman opposite. He thought he 
might speak with confiaence on the matter from his long 
experience of the textile industry. He thanked the noble lord 
on Itohalf of all Lancashire, employers and employ od, for the 
steps taken with regard to the import duties. The noble lord 
was undoubtedly placed in a very difficult position, and he faced 
it in a perfectly straightforward manner. He showed a grasp 
of ted^cal points which certainly surprised a great many 
people in Xianoashire, and he could not have come to a 
wiser, sounder, and juster decision. As to the difficulty of 
difierentiatiDg between coarse and fine cloths, he might state 
in 1878, 1879, and 1880 his firm was largely engaged in 
manufactiures for the Indian market, but a complete change 
took place in the nature of their products in oonsequeuoe 
of the change of duties. The right hon. gentleman opposite 
might rely upon it that, if the pmn he favoured was carried 
out, and there was again a differentiation, Lancashire would 
once more find means of evading the tax. 

Mr. BHOWVAQOBaB suggested that ** substitute ** would be a 
better word than ** evade.’’ 

Colonel Mkl&ob said he would avail himself of the word 
^^Bubetitute.” Beference had been made to the proteotiop 
which the present arrangement afforded the hand-loom weavers 
ot India. He, for one, thought that Lancashire weavers had 
nothjng tp fear from that protection. They did not believe 
thalhandlooin productions oould for long compete with power- 


loom productions. At one time there was an enormous pro- 
duction in Lancashire of hand-loom calico, but it had been 
displaced by power-loom calico. Hand-loom silk weaving had 
also almost entirely given way to power-loom weaving, and he 
believed the same process would come about with regard to 
the Indian products. But if it did not, who would be benefited P 
The poorest people on earth, to whom thev did not begrudm 
tlie advantage. He believed these people made very litUe 
cloth for the bazaar, and he would be glad if thev derived 
some little advantage from the ohanm. He agreea that the 
tax to he removed in India was the salt tax, but when the 
time did come they hoped and believed the noble lord would 
remove as early as possible these duties altogether— a time 
when it would be aavantageous to the finances of India and 
to the people and manufacturers of India and the manufac- 
turers and operatives of Lancashire. The people of Lancashire 
had been accused of selfishness, but be was sure they did not 
wish to do anything to injure the people of India. After all, 
the 7,000,000 of hand-loom weavers of India were a small 
proportion of the 270,000,000 in India, and if they derived 
any comfort in their miserable lives from the change, by all 
means let them have it. He thanked the noble lord for what 
he had done in this matter. 

Sir W. WEDDEBBimN. 

Sir W. Weddbububn thought the noble lord was quite en- 
titled to congratulation on the Budget he had been able to 
submit, but at the same time ho thought that although the 
surplus that was shown was verv satisfactory for the Treasury, 
there were certain fibres in the account which showed that 
the condition of affairs was not so satisfactory for the Indian 
tax^yer. He would specially draw the noble lord’s attention 
to the peculiar use of two words in these accounts — ^namely, 
improvement and deterioration. These two words were used 
solely from the wint of view of the interests of the Treasury. 
They were used in a sense exactly contrary to the sense m 
which they would be used if appHc^ to the finanoial position 
of India. Under the head of improvement was ^own new 
taxation. New taxation did not improve Uie finanoial position 
of India. It showed a deterioration in tho oonffition of the 
people. If he drew his savings out of tho strong box and put 
them into current expenditure, that was not an improvement 
in his financial position. Similarly if a shop-keeper took 
money out of his strong box and put it into his till, that was 
deterioration, not improvement. Therefore, it was because 
these accounts looked only to the interests of the Treasury and 
not to those of the taxpayer, that he contended that in many 
respects they produced a false impression. He oould not, 
therefore, accept the comparisons made in these statements, 
and he would instead give a comparison between two years 
including a space of 12 years, which would enable the House 
to see whether the condition of India was improving or not. 
When the year 1884-6 was compared with the year 1896-7, it 
would be found that the natural increase of revenue from the 
development of resources was about Bx. 9,000,000, and the 
saving in the commercial service debt Rx. 1,000,000, making a 
total improvement of llx. I0,000>00u. With regai^ to deteriora- 
tion, ho found an increase in the land revenue from enhanced 
assessments of Bx.500,000, new taxation Rx. 6, 000, 000 loss 
on ojnum revenue Rx. 1,600,000, increase in civil services 
Rx. 7,600,000, increase in military services Rx. 8, 600, 000, reduo- 
tiou in Famine Grant Rx. 1,000,000, making a total deteriora- 
tion of Rx. 26, 000, 000, or after deducting Rx. 10,000,000 for 
improvements, a net deterioration in 12 years at Rx. 16,000,000. 
The right hon. gentleman the member tor Wolverhampton had 
laid great stress upon the question of exchange, but as regarded 
the present rate of exchange, so far from its being a burden 
now, there was actually an increase of Rx. 1,600,000, so that 
that bugbear of exchange would no longer be put forward 
and they might look much more to the constant luorease in 
civil and nmitary expenditure. He thanked the hon. mn- 
tlmnan, the member for the Radoliffe Division of Lancaimiie, 
for what he had said about the salt tax and ^e willingness 
of the people of Lanoashire to see the needs of the great masses 
of the people of India relieved before the question of import 
duties was touched. He recognised that feeling gratefiffiy, 
and he only trusted that by oareful economy, not oxuy the smt 
tax might he reduced, but the import duties entirely abolished. 
He might mention to the noble lord the Secretary of State that 
the figures he had given were given according to way in 
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whioh they were used in a very interesting article in the Laxly 
Chronicle that morning, and the statements there were in 
accordance with the mode of reckoning the expenditure and 
revenue which had been often placed before the India Office. 

Mr. Kenyon. 

Mr. Kknvon said that the complaint of tho people of Lan- 
cashire against Indian Cotton Duties had always been that 
they were levied with injustice. He thought that the people 
of Lancashire had good reason to complain of the manner in 
which the right hon. gentleman the member for Wolverhamp- 
ton had treated a deputation from them, which had waited 
upon him last vear. The language of the right hon. gentleman 
had rather rankled in the minds of the Lancashire people ever 
since. It was contended that duties of this kind were always 
paid by the consumer, but when the duties were unjustly 
levied, the producers always sutfored by it. The right hon. 
gentleman the member for Wolverhampton had referred to the 
report of Mr. Campbell, Collector of Customs, Bombay, in 
which he said that ‘ * There is more weight, at least in theory 
and in possibility, in certain of the objections taken by Man- 
chester to tho existing excise arrangements than either the 
Millowners’ Association or tho Chamber of Commerce admit.” 
He went on to say : ‘ ‘ That the difficulties in working the pro- 
posed exemption of yarns and cloth of 20’8 and under, and 
still more in taxing botli yarn and cloth of 20’s and over, are 
so grave as to make tho proposal to tax cloth and exempt yarn 
tho only practical solution of the question.’’ He further said : 
” Reduction from 5 to 3^ per cent, takes from tho objections 
all or noarty all of their practical significance.” In a Report 
from the Uiiper India Chamber of Commerce, Cawnpore, there 
was a remark that bore very importantly upon the question of tho 
supremacy of British G^overnmont. The Report stated : “ And 
in finish and dye India cannot at present produce as good drills 
as England, but the difficulties are gradually lessening, and 
the moment Indian weavers and dyers attain tho necessary 
skill, English drills must cease to be imported.” The great 
authority on this question, and the most powerful movers in 
opposition to English goods, were the Bombay Millowners 
Association. They said that, if the Government wore willing, 
both tho English and tho Indian manufacturers would bo glad 
to have tho duties abolished. They alleged that the Indian 
industry was penalised on stores, and lastly, and most important 
of all, that there must be decided protection given to haual(x>ms. 
A better authority, than, he thought, almost anyone in that 
House, was tho Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association. Then 
there was another witness as regarded the haudloom weavers, 
Mr. Playfair, who thought that if it were possible to extend 
help to this class, it would bo but assisting a section of the 
community which had suffered much by the introduction of 
powerloom manufactures -a relief which should not begrudged. 
The hon. Babu Mohiny Mohun Roy thought that this change 
was not likely to affect the interest of cotton mills to such an 
extent as to render it objectionable. He thought the House 
would bo satisfied that this arrangement of the noble Lord 
would not do any harm, and he was quite oertain that the 
course he had taken in reducing the duty was far more 
equitable than tho arrangement they hud before. 

Mr. J F. Oswald. 

Mr. J. F, Oswald Said^ as one of the members representing 
Lancashire, he had sat out this interesting, animated, and 
exhilarating debate on the Indian revenues. (Laughter.) He 
thought that, as all the Lancashire members were in a congra- 
tulatory mood, he would take the liberty of offering his con- 
ratulations to the noble lord on the satisfactory basis that he 
ad for the present settled with regard to the vexed question 
of the Indian Cotton Duties. The noble lord had found this 
to be a very vexed question during the late election last year. 
(Laughter.) He desired to ask the noble lord whether it was 
the fact that the fuU amount authorised to be expended upon 
railways in India had not been expended in the last financial 


year. If that was the case, ho hoped that the full amount 
would be expended in future, because they attached the greatest 
importance to railways in India for opening up the trade of 
the eountoy. He ho^, also, that he would do all that was 
possible in pushing forward the construction of the railway 
mileage which had been sanctioned. 

Me. Coubn. 

Mr. CoHBN complained of the way in which the Government 
advertised the sale of Indian Bills, and stated that it enabled 
those who wished to do so to take advantage of the Indian 
exchequer. 

Lord George Hamilton. 

Lord Georob Hamilton, who was very imperfectly heard, 
said the general discussion had been so irienoly that he had 
very little to answer. In regard to the question raised by his 
hon. friend who had just spoken, he was assured by his official 
advisers that the system was as good a one as could be devised, 
and one of tlie highest banking authorities in the United 
Kingdom had also assured him that that was tho case. As to 
railways, it was intended that all the money voted for railways 
should be spent, and not only this year, but the same rate of 
expenditure would be maintamed for the next few years. The 
complicated but important matter to which the hon. member 
for Bethnal Green had called attention was one to which the 
Indian Government were giving great attention. Tho change 
urged would involve great expenditure, W gradually the 
Indian Government were working in that direction. As to the 
tariff which he had substituted for that of the right hon. 
member for Wolverhampton in respect of the cotton duties, he 
did not think there would ever be peace on the question as long 
as there were differential duties. He reached his conclusions 
after consultation with tho best authorities, and, curiously 
enough, Sir J. Westland arrived at just the same conclusion. 
Various suggestions had been made to secure economy. The 
Indian Government were doing their work well in controlling 
expenditure, and while they were doing that, the wisest thing 
which the House of Commons could do was to leave them 
alone. (Cheers.) 

The following Resolution was thereupon agreed to and re- 
ported to the House : — 

‘‘That it appears, by tho Accounts laid before this House, 
that the total Revenue of India for the year ending the 3 1st 
day of Marcl^ 1895, was Rx. 95,187,429 ; that the total Ex- 
penditure in India and in England charged against the 
Revenue was Rx. 94,494,319 ; that there was a Surplus of 
Revenue over Expenditure of Rx. 693,110; and that the 
Capital Outlay on Railways and Irrigation Works not charged 
against Revenue was Rx. 4,446,231.’’ 

Auguit Wth. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE INDIAN ARMY. 

Sir H. Havelock- Allan asked the Secretary of State for 
India, with reference to the debate last night on the Indian 
Budget speeches regarding the Indian army, whether he could 
state to the House that the Royal Commission presided over by 
Lord Welby would be directed, either during the recess or early 
next year, to take evidence about the officering of the Indian 
army on the points raised by some remarks recently made by 
Viscount Wolieley, Commander-in- Chief. 

Lord G. Hamilton : My hon. and gallant friend will see 
that a Financial Commission presided over by Lord Welby is 
hardly a proper tribunal for enquiring into the effidenoy of the 
Indian army. I noticed what my hon. and gallant friend said 
last night. His observations were endors^ by Sir Henry 
Brackenbury, and I will gladly consider them ; but, on the 
other hand, I must have regard to the financial oonsequenoes 
which they may entail. 
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EXAMINATION OF WITNESSES BY ME. DADABHAI NAOEOJI. 
FULL EXTEACTS FEOM THE OFFICIAL EEPOETS. 


In the Examination of Witnesses before Lord Welby's Commission, appointed to enquire into the 
Administration and Management of Indian Expenditure, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji has consistently emphasised 
a particular point of view which is familiar to readers of his speeches and writings. It has, therefore, been 
found convenient, especially as Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji has been subjected to misrepresentation, to extract 
from the reports of the Eoyal Commission all those portions of the proceedings in which he has taken any 
part. It is hoped that, in this way, the economic considerations upon which Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji 
specially desires to insist may be presented to the public adequately and as a whole. ' . ^ 


EOYAL COMMISSION ON INDIAN 
EXPENDITUEE. 


2nd day. Wednesday^ ()th Nov. 1895. 

mtnesses. Sib HENRY WATERFIELI), K.O.S.I., C.B., 
Finaticial Secretary at the India Office. 

Mb. STEPHEN JACOB, C S.I., Controller and 
Auditor- General of the Government of 
- India. 

In the course of the examination of these wit- 
nesses upon the subject of Provincial Eevenues, 
Mr. Naohoji asked (U. 715) : 

Would it not be defiirahlo to ask Sir Henry Waterfleld to 
supply us with a statement of all tho additions to rates and 
taxes, of new taxation, and tho enhancemonts of land assess- 
ments and consequent enhancement of provincial rates during 
30 years? — Sir H. Watebpield : I suppose you are talking 
now of the increase of tho revenue arising tlierefrom, both 
Imperial and provincial.— Mr. Naoeoji ; If wo have a direct 
statement of the increase— of the increase of rates, assessments, 
and so on — we will be able to judge much bettor than merely 
by an assertion ?— Sir 11. WATEEFiifii.D : I am afraid it would 
be impossible in this country to give you a statement of the 
increase of revenue arising from new settlements. 

710. Mr. Naoboji: You <aji get it from India by next 
yearP—SirH. WATBBFi^piD: I. do not know what means the 
Government of India would have of compiling such a state- 
ment. In every province there is a re-settlement constantly 
going on, and in 30 years every district will be re-settied. 

717. Mr. Naoboji : What I want is a statement of increase 
by the mere increase of prosperity and of increase by taking 
more from tho peoijleP Sir H. Watbbfield: Yes, such a 
statement might show whether the Government is taking more 
from the people. 

718, Mr. Naoboji: It is very desirable that the Com- 
mission should be able to tome to a correct judgment upon tho 
point, because this has been two or three times mentioned just 
now, as to the margin that is owing to increased prosperity. 

Sir W. Wedderbusn continued the examination. 

Mr. Naoboji : This conversation makes it clear that it is 
very desirable that we should have something like detailed 
information. That 1 now ask. 

736. Osaibmar; I think that question that Mr. Naoroji 


raises wo had better discuss when we have Sir Charles 
Bernard?— Sir H. Watebpield: I think so; he will be able 
to tell you what can be done. 

Later, 

756. Mr. Naoboji : Thoro is another question that arises 
from tho suggestion about the prosperity of the country, that 
wo should have that note of Sir David Barbour’s, in which he 
calculates tho total poduction or income of the country, and 
thou if wo have similar calculations from that year to this, we 
shall then be in the very proper position of knowing whether 
there is really an increase of prosperity or not. 

757. Chaieman : What do you say would be the basis of 
tlio comparison Mr. Naoboji : Sir David Barbour, I imder- 
Htand, has prepared a note in the year 1882, giving the total 
production of the country of British India per head, and if 
we have similar returns and calculations from that year to this, 
we shall then bo able to clearly prove whether there has 
boon really increase of prosp<3rity or not. It would bo a very 
important thing that that should be done P— Sir H. Watbe- 
FiELD : I am afraid that question of Mr. Naorqji’s has already 
boon asked in Parliament several times. It Ws been referred 
to the Govenimciit of India, who have said that it is impossible 
to prepare such a statement with any advantage. 

758. Mr. Naoeoji : It h not impossible, because it is done. 

Sir H. Watkepibld : 1 said with any advantage. 

759. Chaieman: But, Mr. Naoroji, will not that question 
l)e best discussed with Sir David Barbour? If the Indian 
Government say that they cannot do it, Sir David would no 
doubt be ready to tell us on what basis he based his calcula- 
tion ?— Sir H. Watebpield : I am afraid it is hardly a matter 
for Sir David Barbour. Sir David Barbour was at tnat time in 
a comparatively subordinate position. He was an Aocountant- 
Qoneral, and was deputed on a special duty, to endeavour to 
ascertain the incidence of taxation. He wrote a oonfidential 
memorandum on the subject. I do not know in what way the 
member of the Commission learned that there was such a paper. 
Oh, yos, I do know how ho know that such a paper existed, for 
it was alluded to in the financial statement, but it has never 
been published; and when Mr. Naoroji. asked in Parliament 
whether a similar papfr could b^repor^, a referenoe was made 
to India for tho purpose. The Government of India said that 
they were not prepared to stand by this estimate, which had 
never been adopted by the Government, nor were tliey disposed 
to have another inquiry of the same kind, for they felt that no 
good results would arise from it, and th^ declined to prepare 
such a report. I dd not think, therefore, that it would heof 
much use for the commission now to for it again ; the 
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Gbvernraeiit have thoroughly considered it, and they hare said 
that they could not do it with advantage. 

700. CHA.iR3iiLN: If we have Sir David Barbour here of 
course we can ask him upon what data ho went when he made 
his former calculations, and whether ho could make a similar 
calculation now ? — Sir H. Watbrfibld : Yes, but he is not the 
officer who would have to make it now. 

761 . Chairman : No, but he might be able to find the same 

data, or similar data, now? — Sir H. Watbrpirld ? You will bo 
able to put the question to him. » 

762. Mr. Naohoji : As to that statement not being used by 
Government, you romemljer that Lord Cromer actually used 
that statement in hia speech, and based certain questions and 
conclusions upo7i that statement ? — Sir H. WATKRPiEr.D : You 
are quite right, he quoted one statement that was in it. 

7(5:1. Mr. Naoroji: So it is better that the Commission 
should know what it is, in order to be able to judge the real 
prosperity ; otherwise there is a great deal said of that kind — 
that there is increase of prosperity — but wo must have the 
proper data?— Sir H. Waterfield : Yes. 

Later, Sir W. AVedderburn put questions regarding 
tiuancial control and the appropriation audit. 

1001. Mr. NAORO.fl : When on account of the error in the 
estimaies owing to the Afghan War, a committee was 
appointed here wliich recommended a certain scheme, and with 
regard to that .scheme of a complete audit and so on, the 
Government of India said : “ The organisation would certainly 
bo far more perfect if the Auditor- General and his subordi- 
nates exercised no executive or administrative functions 
whatsoever. The question is mainly one of money. It is 
obvious that, if the Auditor -General and his subordinates 
were to carry out annually in detail an administnitivo audit 
of the whole of the accounts in all departments, a very large 
establishment would be required. The expenses of such an 
organisation would be so great that we think the idea may 
be at onoo set aside.’* So, then, in order to have this, what 
would certainly have been a very great improvement, or very 
important, has been set aside on account of want of money, 
has it not ? — Sir H, Waterfielu ; The proposal was put aside 
on account of the expense. 

1.002. Mr. Naoroji : Then the Government of India pro- 
posed a certain reduced scheme instead, costing about a lakh 
and 53,000 rupees ? — Sir H. Watkbftkld : Yes. 

1.003. Mr. Naoroji : Then, again, on the side of the Secre- 
tary of State, ho did not allow it ? — Sir H. Waterfield : Yes. 

1.004. Mr. Naoroji : He asked the GovenQnent of India to 
reduce that us well ?— Sir II. Waterfield : He asked them to 
reconsider it. 

1.005. Mr. Naoroji: The Government of India then pro- 
posed 55,000 rupees ? — Sir H. Waterfield : Yes. 

1.006. Mr. Naoroji : Even to that the Secretary of State 
for India objected, to a certain extent, and sanctioned 51,000 
rnpccM, allowing Sir J. Westland a special allowance? — Sir If. 
W ATERFIKLD : Ycs. 

1.007. Mr. Naoroji: Well, all this means, then, that if 
there were means, an improvement of this kind would have 
been very groat, and it was only the want of means that 
induced the G^ovornmont of India to ask that proposal to bo set 
aside r — Sir H. Waterfield : I do not think timt the Secretary 
of State ever expressed the opinion that the proposal for an in- 
dependent auditor would necessarily bo a great improvement. 
The Government of India he.ving accepted the view of the 
niinoritv of the Committee that it would be a great improve- 
ment, the Secretery of State said that ho thought the expense 
prevented its being carried out, and they then considered what 
could be done. 

1.008. Mr. Naoroji : I am giving actually the words of the 
Government of India that it regarded it as important ? — Sir H. 
Waterfield : The Government of India did accept it. 

1 ,000. Mr. Naoroji : And had they had means, th^ 
would have been glad to have carried it out? — Sir H. 
Waterfield ; That was the view of the Government of India 
of that day. 

1.010. Mr. Naoroji: In this memorandum, at page 48, 
there is a table giving the number of officers and clerks, and 
the annual cost comes to about 60 lakhs of rupees? — Sir H. 
Waterfield : Yes. 

1.01 1 . Mr. Naoroji : Now, suppose, Mr. Jacob, the Govern- 
ment gave you a free hand to devise a perfect scheme, so that 
without any difficulty about means you might go to all neces- 


sary expense, what do you think would be the cost of such a 
scheme over and above this 60 lakbs of rupees, just approxi- 
mately ? — Mr. Jacob : I should find it very difficult to give any 
idea ofPhand. 

1.012. Mr. Naoroji : 50 per cent., 100 per cent., or 
anything like it? — Mr. Jaood : I think the present audit is 
quite sufficient. 

1.013. Mr. Naoroji : The opinion of the Gk)vernmont of 
India, as I read just now, showed that had there been more 
money there would have been so much improvement and a more 
perfect audit would have been organised. As the want of 
money prevented them from doing that, still they have shown 
that if you had more money you would be able to devise a more 
perfect scheme, according to the vipw of the Government of 
India ? Sir Henrx Waterfield : I have already said that I am 
not at all sure that that was accepted by the Secretary of State. 

1.014. Mr. Naoroji : I am not saying that it was accepted 
by the Secretary of State ; I am only just saying that, as the 
Government of India gave us to understand that if such a thing 
could be done it would be desirable, but that want of money 
would prevent it, therefore let such a sohomo bo put in 
theoretically. Suppose the Government of India could have 
supplied and founu the money, how much more would have 
been necessary, and instead of going to a matter of 55,000 
rupees as a sinall addition, how much more would have been 
required to caivy out what the Government of India thought a 
thorough organisation ? — Sir H. Waterfield : They gave 
what would probably bo the cost of the original scheme. T 
think that this is the lakbs and the 50,000 that you quote. They 
said that was the most that could bo done. I think that is on 
page 18 — 1,53,168 rupees. That is the estimate that they 
made at the time, of the cost for carrying out the suggestion 
for an independent appropriation an5it. 

1.015. Mr. Naoroji: In fact, they put the suggestion 
altogether aside, and suggested that a modest scheme to the 
extent of a lakh and 60,000 rupees would do for the present : 
that is what they would recommend P— Sir H. Waterfield; 
Yes, they said that the expense of such an audit in full detail 
would be so groat that they thought the idea must be at once 
set aside. The plan they proposed was a reduced scheme 
costing a lakh ana 60,000 rupees. Therefore, it is quite clear 
that, if the Government of India had desired a more efleotivo 
audit it would have been very much more expensive. 

1.016. Mr. Naoroji: I am only ^ving the views of the 
Government of India myself ? — Sir H. Waterfield : Of the 
Government of India of that day. 

1.017. Mr. Naoroji : I can only speak from what is put 
before me. Can you tell us how much of this 69 lakhs of rupees 
is paid to Europeans? — Sir H. Waterfield: Mr. Jacob may 
know. 

Mr. Jacob : I could not say ofi’-haud. 

1.018. Mr. 'Naoroji: We will have an approximation. Per- 
haps to-morrow some figures may be put iu which will enable 
us to como to some approximate amount, whatever that is, bo 
it 20 lakhs, or 30 lakhs, or whatever it may be ? — Sir Hbnbt 
Waterfield : I will see if I can give you any figures to- 
morrow. I will make a note and see about that. 

1.019. Mr. Naoiuxti : Now, in a dispatch of the Secretary 
of State for India, dated the 17th Juljr» lB79 (I do not think it 
will be necessary for me to refer to it), in the little extract 
which I read, the Secretary of State said: — “I have already 
expre8.sed my decided opinion that the salaries to be appro- 
priated to native gentlemen serving in their own country must, 
in justice to the taxpayer of India, be fixed at a lower rate 
than those which have boon found necessary to attract the 
members of the existing Civil Service to leave their homes, and 
I think it desirable at once to lay down a clear rule on the sub- 
iect. After mature consideration Her Majesty’s Government 
has decided that the salaries to all native gentlemen appointed 
under the now rules, except probationers, shall not exceed two - 
thirds of the salaries assigned to English civilians.” That is 
the Secretary of Suite’s despatch. Now, supposing that the 
Governmeut thought it desirable* to increase that Indian 
contingent, there would be immediately a saving of 33J- per 
cent., would there not ? — Sir H. Waterfield : No. 

1.020. Mr. Naoroji : That is to say, for the same number 
of native officials appointed in place of Europeans. Supposing 
Indians were appointed, and their salaries were two-thirds 
what was being paid to English eivilions, there would be a 
saving of 33| per cent, in their salaries ? — Sir H. WATBKrxaLD : 
If appointed when vacancies occurred. 
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1.021. Mr. Naoeoji: If appointed when opportunities 
should be made ; I do not say, to appoint immediately P — Sir 

H. Wateepibld ; I thought you said, immediately. 

1.022. Mr. Naoeoji: Without any prejudice to existing 
interests if the Government of India oarri^ on a scheme by 
which the English Civil Servants were displaced and their 
places taken by native gentlemen, according to tliis standard 
(which might still bo further redHoedl there would then be a 
saving of .'J3J per cent, in money, so tne Gbvernmont of India 
would have at its disposal 00 per cent, more servants than it 
has at present, would it not F— Sir H. Waterfikld : If the 
officers wore appointed on two -thirds of the existing salaries, 
and were equally efficient, there would be a saving of one- 
third. 

1.023. Mr. Naoeoji^: Then there would be this other effect 
of it, that whatever is paid to the Indian servants remains 
entirely in the country, and in point of fact does not affect the 
total wealth of the country. Is it not so, just as it is hero P 
.£2 11s. 8d. are drawn per head from the people here for the 
purposes of State, but all that returns to the people, and there- 
fore the fund from which the State can derive it^j wants is 
always full, as it were — the oc'ean kept filled by rain or river — 
so that the Government is able to draw as much as may bo ab- 
solutely necessary. That would be the effect if the Inrlian Civil 
Service was eo much Indian ?— Sir H. Watkefield : If the 
money is spent in the country it remains in the country, und it 
is conceivable that it might be taxed. 

1.024. Mr. Naoeoji: That would therefore incroaso, or 
rather preserve and enable tlio people to incroaso the fund frcjin 
which the Government has to draw for its own purposes ; of 
course any waste or extravagance is quite a different thing. 
Now there is another question. Can the administration and 
management of the expenditure of any individual or of any 
people be more satisfactory, or can it be effected in a more 
responsible manner than by that individual or that people. 
Supposing they had the administration and management, or at 
least a potent voice in the administration and management, of 
that expenditure ?— Sir H. Wateepibld : It depends very 
much on the character of the people, I should say. 

1.025. Mr. Naoeoji: If I am to spend my own money, I 
shall certainly bo more careful how I spend it than if I s^nd 
for somebody else, to whom I am entirely irresponsible, and 
have also an interest in the expenditure, and I will not give the 
same anxiety to see that the expenditure for another person is 
not more, or not unnecessary, or that it is as much as is ab- 
solutely necessary. That is only natural?— Sir If. Watek- 
FiSLD : I do not think I can admit that. Many a man oaimot 
be trusted with his own money ; someone else will look after it 
better for him. 

With reference to the discussion on the Indian 
Budget in the House of Commons : — 

I, 130. Mr. Naoeoji: Can any member of the House of 
Commons at all propose any motion to reduce any item in a 
budget when that budget is brought forward, or is it simply a 
form that such and such has been the budget adopted P Can 
any member propose a motion that a certain item, say the 
salary of the Viceroy, should be reduced by 5,000/. r— Sir H. 
Wateefxsld : The motion which is pro^aed is simply a 
formal record of the accounts. A member can bring ft )r ward a 
motion that some expenses il^ India ought not to bo allowed, 
but that would be a dislSnct motion. 

1.131. Mr. Naoeoji : That is when the Speaker leaves the 
chair to go into Committee ? — Sir H. Wat^rfikld : On the 
motion to go into Committee. 

1.132. Mr. Naoeoji: But on the Budget itself we cannot 
propose any amendment to any item in the Budget itself ; it is 
simply a record of a fact, that such and such are the ac- 
counts P— -Sir H. Wateefibld : The resolution which is finally 
proposed is simply a record of facts. 

1.133. Mr. Naoeoji : Then I may ask another question T 
think I understood you to say that the proposal made in 1882, 
or the suggestion made in 1882, was somewhat different from 
that which was ultimately regarded by the Government of 
India as satisfactory ; that there was a difference betwe( n the 
proposal made in 1882 and 1 888 P— Sir H. Wateefibld: 
Certainly, the Government of India in 1882 thought the 
propoaal made in 1882 too expensive. 


^rdday, Thmiday^ *lth November^ 1895. 

Me. a. R. BECHER, Deputy Accountant General, 
Public Works Department of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

In the course of examination upon the work of 
the Public Works Department, Mr. Naoroji asked 
(Q, 1,642) : 

Can you give me some idea of the amount of pay and allow- 
ance made to Europeans in your Public Works Department P- ^ 
I am afraid I could not do so off hand. 

1.643. You could give it, I suppose ?— It could bo compiled. 

1.644. And you know also that the rule of the Secretary of 
State is that if an Indian is employed instead of a European, 
he should bo paid not exceeding two -thirds of the salary ; 
perhaps you know that ?— Yes. 

1 . 645. And supposing an arrangement were made to employ 
Indians in place of Europeans, there would be, in the first in- 
stance, a saving of 33 J per cent. ; is it not P— One third. 

1.646. Or in other words there would bo a capacity to 
employ one-half or more as much service as is employed at 
present ; and would it not have another effect also, that all that 
is paid to the Indian will remain completely in the country, 
and will keep up and preserve the fund from which Govern- 
ment can draw its own wants as necessary P - -Well, T sliotild 
rather doubt that. 

1.647. It is a simple economic quostion. There is nothing 
t .0 doubt P— Natives of India at present spend a good deal of 
money in England just as the Europeans do. 

1.648. I am talking of the Indians— (hat whatever is paid 
to them is kept in the country and remains in the country ; it 
returns bi the people thomstdves. That is only a simple fai’t 
that does not require any doubt or argument. As the present 
inquiry, Mr. Chairman, is speciallv for account and audit as a 
compartment by itself, I do not think I would go any further 
into this matter of the apportionment. 

Witnm. Sib CHARLES BERNARD, Secretary of the 
Revoiiuo Department at the India Office. 

1.785. Mr. Naoeoji: From the evidence yesterday, it was 
suggested that the increase in the revenue was owing, to a 
large extent, to increase of prosperity of the people. I have 
asked Sir Henry Waterfield if ho could supply us with a state- 
ment of all the additions to rates and taxes, all now taxation, 
the enhanoemeJt of land assessments, and consequent enhance- 
ment of provincial rates during thirty years or during any 
period. Till wo have that information before us, wo can hardly 
judge properly whether an increase is owing to the additional 
levy or additional prosperity. Can you supply us with this 
information ; because I was referred to you as l>eing the best 
person who would bo able to say whether it can bo supplied or 
not, eithor now or afterwards, from the Government of India ? 
— It will be possible to say, after a time, how much increase of 
land revenue is due to revision of settlement. Is that the 
question P 

1.786. Increase of all revenue owing either to increase of 
taxation or increase of asRossmont ; that is to say, increase by 
levying instead of the increase of the prosperity of the people P 
— Of which revenue do you speak ? 

1.787. The whole rovouue ; because tliat was urged hero 
that the increase of revenue proved that the people were 
more prosperous, und this matter would bo cleared up if we 
knew exactly the whole of the information. That was the 
reason why I put this question? 

CuAiBMAN : Must we not, Mr. Naoroji, at the present time, 
confine questions to tlie incroaso of taxation rates under the 
heads which are affected by the table that Sir Henry Waterfield 
put in ? You see, your question would refer to the whole scheme 
of taxation. 

Mr. Naoroji : Yes. 

Chairman : Before we go into that subject it would be neces- 
sary, I think, to consult the Commission as to how far it lies 
within the scope of our inquiry. 

Mr. Naoeoji : Yes. 

Chairman : I think where a witness puts before us in proof 
of the beneficial result of a financial measure certain figures, 
that there, and within the limit of those figures, wo have got 
a right to ask whether any changes in taxation have taken place 
affecting that result which ought to be borne in mind as modi- 
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fyiiig the general result shown by those figures ; but I think 
we must confine ourselves to the items shown in that table. 

Mr. Naoboji : I am quite willing to confine myself to any 
portion that you may direct. Therefore, I will only say that 
the general conclusion should not be admitted, that increase of 
revenue is owing to the increase of prosperity, unless we have 
distinct information to show that. 

Chaii 4MAN : I think Sir Henry Watorfield when ho spoke was 
confining himself to his own table, and that table is the one 
at 679. 

Mr. Naoroji : Then, therefore, even as to lhat tabic, even 
to that partial extent, wo should have information as to what 
is known. 

Chairman : I think on that point, and up to that point, you 
are entitled to ask questions. If you go beyond that point I 
think w’e must con.sider whether it lies within our scope. 

Mr. Naoroji : I do not want to go on at present. Simply 
because it was proposed here, and therefore I said it. 

Chairman : Then, if that be the case, your question would 
be modified in this respecit, would it not ? That you would ask 
Sir Charles Bernard whether, over a certain period of years, he 
would be able to tell you what changes of taxation had taken 
place in the heads of revenue to w'hich that table refers ‘r 

Mr. Naoboji ; To that extent then we will limit it, if it is 
so limited and so understood. 

1788. Chairman: Quito so. Then now we should hear 
what Sir Charles Bernard thinks on that point 5^ — Sir CnARLi s 
Bernard : 1 think it would bo very difficult to make such a 
table as Mr. Naoroji requires'- of course it could be attempted. 
I do not know whether reference to India would be necessary 
or not — probably it would. It would be very difticult to do it. 

Mr. Naoboji : If that is not done, then all 1 can say is, 
nobody is justified in drawing conclusions that the increase in 
the revenue is the proof of the increase of the prosperity, 
because, on the contrary, the position of the political condition 
of India, and its political drain in the employment of Europeans, 
notwithstanding the increase of revenue in any particular 
Department, would not at all prove that the people are pros- 
perous. The people may bo deteriorating, on the contrary, 
which is just possible. 

1 .789. Chairman : Perhaps, Sir Charles Bernard, with rcg.ard 

to that, you could communicate with us next week, and tell us 
whether any method occurs to you of giving tho increase upon 
those branches ?- -Sib Charles Bernard : What was the 
number of the question F j 

Mr. Naoroji : The number of the question is y15. 

Chairman : The table ujKm which this discussion arose is in 
Question 679. 

Mr. Naoroji : Then, in the course of further questions, I asked 
for tho production of a note prepared by Sir David Barbour. 

Sir Andrew Scoble : I thought that it was settled that 
Sir David Barlxiur was to be asked about that. 

1.790. Mr. Naoroji : 1 asked this question, and then I was 
referred to Sir Charles Bernard, that 1 should ask him ; and I 
will put it in another form, because we know that in one of tho 
financial statements Lord Cromer said this : — 

“ It has been calculated that tho average income per head of 
population in India is not more than 27 rupees a year, and 
though I am not prepared to pledge myself to the absolute 
accuracy of a calculation of this sort, it is sufficiently accurate 
to justify the conclusion that the tax-paying community is 
exceedingly poor. To derive any very large increase of revenue 
froid so poor a population as this is obviously impossible, and, if 
it were possible, would be unjustifiable.” 

Now, I am not going to discuss that. I only wanted that 
we should have here a copy of the calculations by which Lord 
Cromer came to this result supplied to us, and if with that 
calculation of tliat particular year — 1881 — or whatever it 
might bo, if we should have any similar calculations for suc- 
ce<^mg years, we should then bo in a position to see whether 
the condition of the people or the prosperity of the people was 
in any way increasing or diminishing the average per head. 
Now, I do not suppose there can be any difficulty in getting 
the calt^ulationH from the Government of India, for ttey actually 
exist in the records ; would there be P — Sib Charles Bernard : 1 
think, a somewhat similar question was asked in Parliament, 
was it not? 

1.791. Yes— And I think the Secretary of State gave a 
Aply. 

1.792. Yes, but that reply was unsatisfactory, and I want 


the information here P — I cannot presume to add to the 
Secretary of State’s reply. 

1793. The reply of the Secretary of State was unsatisfac- 
tory, and that is the reason whv I ask you whether — the thing 
exists — any public records can be produced here to enable us to 
judge fairly what the real condition is. All I want is that 
there is a public record which throws light upon a very im- 
portant question which wo will have to discuss hero, and that 
therefore this record will be of very great use ?— I think, sir, if 
I may say so, that that question repeats what was put in 
Parliament one or two years ago, and which was answered 
by the Secretary of State, and I have nothing to add to tho 
Secretary of State’s answer. 

1 .794. What I want hero is your answer for the Commission ; 
whatever it is, let it be recorded on the Commission’s reports P — 
I shall bo happy to look up tho Secretary of State’s answer and 
submit it. 

1.795. Why should it not be supplied? — I shall be happy 
to look up tho Secretary of State’s answer and submit it, but 
I cannot go beyond it. 

Chairman : Mr. Naoroji, you will recollect tho conversation 
that t^k plac^ yesterday. You will see that the witness is 
put iu rather a difiioult position. When the Secretary of 
State has made an answer, it must be clear that tho officer of 
the Secretary of State can hardly go beyond that answer. 
There was a solution suggested for the moment. This was a 
calculation made by Sir David Barbour ; as I understood it, 
it WHS not a calculation for which the Government of India 
would bo responsible ?— Sib Charles Bernard : That is so. 

Chairman : And that being the case, I thought we suggested, 
and I rather thought you, Mr. Naoroji, accepted the suggestion 
at tho time, that we should reserve the question till Sir David 
Barbour comes, and that ho was tho proper person, as he made 
tho calculation, to discuss tho matter with. 

Mr. Naoroji : Yes, but then as it is said that the Govern- 
ment of India is not responsible for it, and that is tho reason 
why I am obliged to put it in this form that tho Government 
of India is responsible for it, because they have actually used 
this in an argument in a certain financial speech, and that, 
therefore, they have made a public use of that calculation that 
we ask the Government of India to produce it. That is my 
position. 

Chairman : You are quite entitled to ask the question, but I 
would submit to you that tho witness could not give any other 
answer. 

Mr. Naoroji : But I am afraid Sir David Barbour would 
say that he was a subordinate, therefore he did work for tho 
Government, over which he has no control ; he can gfive no 
information. 

Chairman : We shall hear that from him. 

Mr. Caine : Surely, my lord, if tho Government of India 
have repudiated this document, that particular document be- 
comes Sir David Barbour’s property. If he chooses to put it 
on the table of the Commission, he can do so. I think we had 
better wait till he comes, and ask him to lay it on the table of 
the Commission. 

Mr. Naoroji : The question cannot arise ; the Government 
of India has used that document. 

Sir William Weddkbbhrn : Is it a confidential document P 
What is the nature of the objection, can you state, to pro- 
ducing it?— Sir Chas. Bernard : I cannot go beyond what the 
So(!retary of State said. 

Mr. Naoroji : Perhaps the Secretary of State’s answer may 
be brought here, and then we shall bo able to see a way out 
of it. 

Chairman : Tho witness has already alluded to the Secretary 
of State’s answers, and perhaps the best way would be ^at he 
should put them in. I think that would bo quite sufficient so 
far as the witness is concerned {see at the end of evidence). 

1796. Mr. Naoroji : Then there is another matter on the 
same subject. A correspondence has taken place between me 
and the India Office, or the Secretary of State for India, in the 
year 1880, beginning with my letter dated 24th May, 1880, 
and I should Ime you to say, if you can, whether that oone- 
spondence can be put here, beoause it is upon the same subject, 
and it would throw much light, as actual discussion has taken 
place between tho Secretary of State and myself on this ques- 
tion of prosperity or adversity. — Sir Ohas. Bernard : Was not 
the request for the correspondence also made to the Secretary 
of State some time ago P 
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1797 . Mr. Naoboji .* Not in Parliament, I think? — Sir CnAs. 
Bsbnabd : By vou : did you not ask for it ? 

1798. Mr. Naoboji : I asked from himself. — Sir Oius. 
Bebnabd : And what wus the answer ? 

1799. Mr. Naoboji ; His answer was that it was antiquated, 
or something of that kind ; I do not romombor. If you will 
bring the knswer wo will deal with it.—Sir Chas. Bebnabd : 1 
cannot go beyond the Secretary of State’s answer on the i)oint. 

Mr. Waoboji : Then if you will bring that answer wo will 
see. 

Paper handed in in con. sequ&nce of Question 1795. 

Answkb sent to Mr. Naoroji, M.P., on 29th March, 1893. 

The Secretary of State, having consulted the Government of 
India, does not think it expedient to present the noto prepared 
by Sir D. Barbour in 1881. It is now partially out of date, 
while some of the opinions it contains are necessarily of a 
speculative nature, and, if i)ubli8hed now, might be misleading. 

Answbb given in Parliament to Mr. Naoroji, M.P., 27th April, 
1893. 

To the first part of my hon. friend’s question my answer is 
in the afiirmative. There is reason to think that Major 
Baring’s statement had refeion(;e to the |(!onfi(lential note 
described by my hon. friend. The information upon whitdi 
that estimate was based is from 13 to 23 ye.ars old, and the 
Secretary of State thinks it inexpedient to pivseiit to I'arlia- 
ment a statement which is now so much out of date. lie has 
consulted the Government of India, who concur with him. 

Answeb given in Parliament to Mr. Naoroji, M.P., fith May, 
1893. 

Por the reasons given on the 27th April, the Secretary of 
State is unable to lay on the table the confidential note to 
which my hon. friend refers. 

Answkb given in Parliament to Mr. Naoroji, M.P., 4th April, 
189.). 

Considering that the statoment to which my hon. friend 
refers was confesHcdly founded upon certain data, and that 
any similar calculation whicli might now I)e made must he 
founded on equally uncertain data, and might probably be 
misleading, the Secretary of State is unable to agree to my 
hon. friend’s motion. 


Fourth Bay. Tuesdaif Vlth November ^ 1895. 
WitnesH : Sib DAVID MILLER BARBOUK, K.C.S.I., 

formerly Einunce Minister to the Government 
of India. 

After Sir David Barbour had been examined at 
length by the Chairman and other Commissioners, 
Mr. Naoroji proceeded to put certain other ([uestions. 

2276. Mr. Naoboji : Do you remember Major Baring, now 
Lord Cromer, having said in 1S82 : — It has been ealeubled 
that the average income per head of population in India is 
not more than Rs. 27 a year ; and though I am not prepared 
to pledge myself to the absoluto accuracy of a calculation of 
this sort, it is sufficiently accurate to justify the conclusion 
that the tax*paying cominunity is exceedingly j)oor.” I 
understand that -the calcu ation by which this result was 
brought about was dbne by yourself? — Yes, I did make a 
calcination of that sort. 

2277. That calculation is now in the possession of the 
Government of India ?— I imagine so. 

2278. It is not in your possession ?— It is not in my 
possession. 

2279. You cannot produce it ?— If I had it, I would not 
produce it without the pennission of the Secretary of State. 

2280. Sir William Wkddbrbubn : But you can make the 
calculation over again ?— I am afraid I could not, because 1 
have not the materials. 

2281. Mr. Naoboji: With the same data anybody else 
can?— With the same data. But I will explain how that 
calculation came about. I was engaged in making certain 
inquiries for the Government of India, and in the course of 
those inquiries I had to make use of data collected by the 
Famine Commission as to the produce of the different 
provinoes ; a-tid about that time Sir Richard Temple read a 
paper before the Institute of Bankers in which he calculated the 


aygrage income per head of the population of India, and ho 
used the results given by the Income Tax in the l-wo countries, 
and ho calculated that it was Rs. 10 a head ( I am speaking 
from re<!ollection) — that the income of the people of India was 
Rs. 10 a head ; and as I had then certain data at hand, I 
thought that I would make tho calculation (the Government 
did not ask me to do it) and see what result I should arrive at 
and compare that result with Sir Richard Temple’s figures. 
My calculation worked out 27 Rs. a head ; so that there was 
considerable differencic in tho result of the two cahmlations. 
Of course if you ask mo what value 1 attach to that calculation, 
for practical purposes, I cfin only say that I do not attach 
much value to it ; hut that result, Rs. 27 a head, is not incou- 
sisient with what I know of tho general condition of tho people 
of India. If you will take it from me, the money incomes are 
extremely small; there is no question about that. Various 
men have calculated the money int;ome for different countries, 
England, Ireland, and elsewhere ; but I look with hesitation 
on the.se cahailations, and I look with still more hesitation on 
tlio result of my own calculation for India, because I had not 
sufficient data. If anybody wants to convince himself that tho 
income of the people of India is small — tho average income 
per head of population —and will look first of all at the tables 
of wages whicJi, I think, sre published by the Indian Govern- 
ment, and then look at tho results of the Income Tax in India, 
he will satisfy himself that the money income of the people of 
India is very small indeed. I know of that being the fact: but 
as to tho Rs. 27 a head, whether it is a little lower or a little 
higlier than it ought to bo, I certainly cannot pledge myself. 

(iuestioned by sovoral other Commissioners as 
to the condition of the Indian people, Sir David 
Barbour staled that they were “very poor and 
described them as a “most frugal and economical 
people.” Mr. Naokoji proceeded: 

2293. What I wanl, to know is whether this calculation 
exists in tho records of tho Government of India or not ? — No 
doubt it exists somewhere. 

2291. And it can be produced by tho Government of 
India ? — I suppose if they like to produce it they can. I have 
no objection : I am perfectly prepared to 1)0 examined on it ; 
but I think you will arrive at tho conclusion that the income of 
tho people of India is very small without getting that ; I have 
no doubt about it. 

2295. 1 have not been satisfied with this calculation of 27 

rupees. 1 mpelf have made a calculation, as perhaps you are 
aware, and I came to the conclusion that tho average income 
is 20 rupees. Now that made a very great difference, and I 
a.sked Major Baring to let me see the other calculation, because 
I know where the mistake was likely to be made. I still wish 
that the Commission would ask for and obtain that calculation? — 
J have nothing to <lo with the report ; it is tho property of the 
Secretaiy of State, and of course as regards different men 
arriving at different concluHions, as I say Sir Richard Temple, 
who also had a great deal of information on the subject, arrived 
at ten rupees a head ; and that shows that these calculations 
must be received with reserve. 

2.296. We will make the necessary reserve for them, but we 
should have the opportunity of examining them. Now the 
next thing I want to ask is — we have heard a great deal about 
the weakness of Indian finance, and how difficult it is to make 
both ends meet, and so on ; I now put down the question whether 
a portion of the expenditure administered and managed by 
both Governments —the Secretary of State and tho Govern- 
ment of India— is incurred on behalf of Europeans ? — Yes, a 
considerable portion. 

2.297. For every European employed a native is deprived 
of what, under ordinary circumstances, would have been a 
comfortable living for him in his own country, as is tho case 
here ? — I am not sure about that. 

2.298. Is not one native Indian displaced wherever an 
European is placed P Take, for instance, a J udge of tho High 
Court of Calcutta. If he is an European, he displaces an 
Indian; a native would be there it it were not for the 
European ? — On the other hand if there were no Europeans in 
India there might be no High Court in Calcutta. 

2.299. I am not now entering into the question of the 
merits of the employment— English or native— I am only asking 
the economic question whether it is not a fact that the European 
displaces the Indian who would have got that plaoeP— No 
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doubt, other thin^H being equal, if an European is employed 
there IN a native unemployed. 

• 2,300. As to the policy and the merits of it, that we shall 

discuss at some other time. Now, besides that — that loss 
which arises through the European displacing the Indian- 
thcre is also this, that whatever the European wants in this 
country, or whatever pension he draws in this country, and 
everything that in spent in this country out of the revenues by 
the Secretary of State for India, is so much an annual draii» 
from that country, is it not? — Well, it is money earned in the 
country and spent out of it no doubt 

2.301. And in the whole arrangement of the Budget and of 
expenditure the In<liHns themselves have no voice whatever? — 
Of course, they have no direct and immediate voice : hut there 
is Tio doubt that the (Toveminent of India does pay a certain 
attention to public opinion in India ; every Government does. 

2.302. But they have no direct voice in the matter? — No 
direct voice as far as I can see. 

2.303. By the A<it of 18(51 (19), without the permission of 
the Governor -Gen oral no member can introduce any measure 
(which virtually amounts to exclusion) about matters affecting 
the public debt or public, rovenues or for imposing any charge 

such revenues, or the discipline arid maintenance of any part 
<»f Her Majesty's military or naval forces. This means that, 
HO far as tlie spending of our money is concerned, the Legisla- 
tive Council is simply as if it did not exist at all ?— I do not think 
the Legislative Council, as it is now constituted, has no influence, 
but. it lias not much direct influence upon expenditure. 

2.304. I’he Legislative Council is of course the primary 
Nource and the authority for expenditure. It is in the Legisla- 
tive Council that the Budget of India is settlo^l ? — No, it is not 
pasNed ill the Legislative Council. 

2.305. It is first passed by the Executive Council, and then 
it is legalized ? —No, it is never legalized at all. It is merely 
read and di.seussed. 

2,300. Then it is so much stronger on my side — the Legis- 
lative Council has no voice ? — ^It has power of discussion. The 
Budget is road in the Council, and they may discuss it, hut 
tliey have no other power, and if you ask mo I tell you it 
would he imix)89ible to giv<‘ it the power of intei*feronce. 

2,307. That is a different thing. I only wanted to say that 
the people have no voice whatever in it. All things which shall 
txi done by tlie Secretary of State shall have the same force and 
validity as if this Act (1801) had not boon passed. This gives 
full arbitrary power to the Secretary of State to spend what 
money he likes from the Indian Revenue ? — I sh^ld not say it 
w’as quite arbitrary, but no doubt the control of tho Indian 
Revenues is entrusbxi by Parliament to the Sociretary of Sttite. 

2,3(JS. Then by the Act of 1892: No member shall have 

g :)wer to submit or propose any resolution or to divide the 
oiincil in respect of any such financial dist-ussion, or the 
answer to any question asked under tho authority of this Act 
or the rules made under this Ac.t. You have already answered 
that the Legislative Council have no power whatever ? — Only 
the power of discussion ; no power to interfere with it directly 
or indirectly. 

2,309. I do not suppose this country would submit for a 
single day to that system of government ?- -They have been 
accustomed to something very different. 

2,310. Sir Henry Eowler has said that in this country the 
people pay taxes for the expenditure on State purposes at the 
rate of 'll. lbs. %d. per head ja^r annum. In India 2 a . taxes 
are paid. Well, when you take tho revenue really, it is more 
than '2s. Orf. ? —Possibly ; it is not very much. 

2,311. Now tho whole of this 21. 1 bv. Gd. returns to tho 
people in this country ; it comes back in expenditure to tho 
people themselves ? — 1 suppose the greater portion of it does. 

2,312. It cannot go anywhere else ? — There might he some 
expenditure abroad. 

2.313. Abroad, yes, hut that is very insignificant. I am 
talking of the ordinary expenditure. If that sum were allowed 
to India tho produc tion of the wealth of the country, from 
which tho State has to draw, would not bo impaired, but, on 
the contrary, us in this country, there would he increasing 
prosperity, and not only greater trade for British produce, but 
the State would he able to raise large revenues us it does here, 
because the fund from which the revenue is raised would remain 
intact in the country ? — I think you exaggerate the value of 
that. I do not think if tho Government raises 100,000/. in 
this country, and spends it in this country, that the wealth ol 
the country remains the same as before, by any means. 


2,314. It does not go out of tho country P — No, but the 
thing which was purchased with that 100,000/. goes out. 
Whatever was purchased with that 100,000/. goes out of it, it 
is consumed. 

2,316. But that is enjoyed by the people themselves, what- 
ever is purchased ? — I do not think if the Government raised 
100,000/. to buy steel rails that, if they purchased them abroad, 
the country would have lost 100,000/. I think the country 
might bo said to have lost the profit on the transaction, some- 
thing like that — a small per-centage of it. 

2.316. Mr. Caine: And tho wages? — ^The men who would 
have made those rails which sold for £100,000, would, we must 
assume, turn their hands to something else. 

2.317. Mr. Cainb: They might be out of work ; however 
it is not worth while discussing. — It is not a question of losing 
tho whole of the money — there is a loss, hut it is of what you 
cull the profit ; it is a per-centage of the total. 

CiLAiRTtfAN : Are we not getting somewhat outside financial 
machinery in this last question. I do not want to suggest that 
you should stop if there is any point that bears fairly upon the 
branch with which we are now dealing ; hut do not you think 
the fiuestion you are putting is as to what happens imder a 
certain system of policy ? 

Mr. Naoeoji : Yes. If I am able to go into other branches 
sifterwards I am quite willing to stop here nnd ask no more 
questions. Wo shall have an opportunity of examining Sir 
David Barbour again on other branches. 

CiiAiKMAN : Of ciourse wo know that what wo have to take 
up next is the progress of expenditure, and it will he a question 
then as to whether the progress of expenditure includes methods 
of raising money. T’he only point to which I draw your 
attention now is that we are now actually engaged upon tho 
machinery of finance, and it struck me that your questions were 
getting a little l)it outside that subject. 

Mr. Naoro.ti : My question arose from this circumstance, 
that we had just now said two or three times something about 
tho weakness of tho finances of Indifl, and naturally, therefore, 
1 wantod to point out ono particular weakness which is at the 
very bottom of tho whole difficulty, and, if that can be disposed 
of hereafter, of course I have no objection to postpone those 
questions ; wo shall leave them without committing ourselves, 
of course. 

Chairman : You will admit with rao that wo should confine 
ourselves now to what hears upon financial matdiinery. 

Mr. Naoroji : I may also say that tho weakness of finance 
may possibly not be fully discussed from the finance question 
being discussed without inquiry being made. 

Chairman : I think I could not commit myself to say that a 
C/Crtain line of evidence will como hereafter absolutely within 
our instruction ; but that would have to he considered. I think 
we shall agree that at the present moment this lino of evidence 
does not boar upon the hrandi of enquiry wo have got now 
before us. 

Mr. Naoroji : I am quite willing to abide by your ruling. 

Sir David Barbour : In case there should be any misappre- 
hension I might mention that whit I referred to was the 
weakness of the system for the control of expenditure and not 
the weakness of the finances or the inability of India to pay its 
way, the latter is a sesparate question. 

Mr. Naoroji : I rather understood it was the weakness of the 
finances on account of the peculiar uiistablenoss and unsteadi- 
ness of tho finances. Then I will postpone that. Then, also, 
in tho same way, the apportionment of chargos is a future 
consideration. 

Chairman : That will he a distinct subject. 

2.318. Mr. Naoroji : That will l>e a distinct subject 
altogether. It was said here, I think, that the Government of 
India was to bo considered as analogous to the House of 
Commons in respect of audit. Is not the independent audit to 
the House of Commons a distinct check on the disbursement of 
tlie Executive Departments, and the report to bo made^ to a 
higher authority, namely, the House of Commons P — Sir D. 
Barbour : I am not sure that I caught the question exactly. 
Perhaps you would repeat it. 

2.319. The independent auditor here reports to the House 
of Commons, while the auditor in India reports to the Govern- 
ment of India, and it was said that the Government of India 
was analogous to the House of Commons, Now, is there not 
this difference — that the House of Commons is a body that 
represents and draws its authority from the people of ^e 
country, while the Government of India is only an executive 
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body, like the depaHments here ? — I think, when I said that the 
Government of India represented the House of Commons in this 
case, and stood in an analogous position, I meant that in the 
one case the House of Commons sanctioned tho expenditure, 
and that in the other case tho Goveniment of India sanctioned 
the expenditure, and that so far as tho sanctioning of the ex- 
penditure goes, the position was analogous. I never meant to 
say that the Government of India was elected by tho people of 
India. 

2.320. Then the consent of the House of Commons for the 
expenditure does not moan that it also is the executive body 
which carries out tho expenditure, but it is tho department of 
tho Cabinet which is the executive body ?— T understand tho 
House of Commons is not the Executive body that carries out 
the expenditure. 

2.321. So tho report and audit made to the House of 
Commons is distinctly a report to a higher authority than the 
executive body ? — Higher than the body that (idministers 
expenditure ; yes it is. 

2.322. While in tho case of India the audit is reported only 
to the executive body itself ? — I do not quite agree to that. It 
is reported to tho Government of India. 

2.323. To the Government of India and to the Secretary of 
State, which are Imth executive bodies ?— Tho Finance Depart- 
ment is hardly an executive body. It is possibly as regards 
some matters, but not as regards most. 

2.324. Would it not, therefore, bo an improvement that 
there should bo in some shape or another, as has already been 
suggested by Sir William Wedderbum, an iudep*-ndent audit, 
and an independent committee in Parliament which should 
consider Indian affairs so as I o make the House of Commons 
familiar with Uie necessities of Indian affairs? T do not think 
that an independent audit is necessary. I may be mistaken, 
but that is my opinion. If there were some moans by which 
members of the House of Commons, or a certain number of 
them, made themselves familiar with Indian expenditure, and 
could give information to tho House upon the subject, that 
would undoubtedly bo a good thing ; I assent to that general 
proposition. 


bthday, VMh Nov. ^ 1895 . 

Witness. Sib HENRY WATERFIELD, K.C.S.T., C.li. 

The examination of tlie witness having been 
directed to the question of ^‘the average rate of 
exchange,” Mr. Naoko.ti said : 

2,620ff. I wanted just to understand that a little more 
clearly. W« will take just one year, 1889-90, and the average 
rate is put down at Is I'.^OOd. Is that averago taken i)y 
simply adding up tho rates of all tho .Vi weeks aud divhling 
by 62, or is it tho average after faking into account tho amount 
actually sold ? — It is the average obtained by taking tin? total 
amount of bills sold tiiroughout tho year, and dividing that by 
the sterling amount received in respect of those bills. 

Later, 

The Chairman asked if the witness had any 
further explanation to offer with regard to the 
question raised by Mr. Naoroji, as to the saving that 
might accrue from' the employment of natives of 
India instead of Europeans under certain circum- 
stances, whereupon Mr. Naoroji proceeded to ex- 
amine the witness as follows : 

2, 6 39 . Mr . N aoboj i : There is some misunderstand ing about 
what I mean. I just took the Europeans and their salaries, 
and said that if Natives were appointed in their place to riNo to 
higher salaries of Rs. 600 and upwards, they could be 
apjwinted, or should be appointed, in justice to the tax-payer, 
at two-thirds the salary. Well, wherever such uu api^intiuent 
is made, there will he a savmg of one-third - that is what I 
mean. 1 do not know how it has worked out, and of course I 
cannot say anything more about it than that there is some 
misunderstanding about what I said. Taking, say, the whole 
Civil Service by itself, the Uiicovenanted Civil Service and all 
the higher pay officials, if any number of European officials 
were ffisplaced by Indians, aud these Indians wei’C only paid 
two-tldi^ of their salary, the saving, therefore, would be one- 
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third of those salaries ? — Your question refen’ed to the Account 
Department. 

2.640. That particular department, yes. I took in that 
particular department, and tho European portion of it ?— Tho 
two -thirds scale of salary to which you refer has been adopted 
in regard to tlie natives in the Covenanted Civil Service. 

2.641. In the statutory service?— In tho statuhuy service, I 
should say. The exact two-tliirds has not been adopted in 
fixing the scale of pay for the provincial service, but upi)roxi- 
mately it is so. The salaries for the provincial service are 
fix^ at a scale which is about two-thirds of that which is paid 
to the imperial service. My point is that that provincial scale 
has already been applied largely in the account department, 
that the Europeans who are oniployed there, and the natives, 
draw the same scale of pay, and therefore that no reduc- 
tion can be anticipated by substituting native for Euroi>caii 
agency. That remark does not refer to tho few Euroin^an 
officers at the head of tho department, who undoubtedly are 
drawing more than natives would in their places, and to that 
extent I have allowed for a possible reduction, although 1 do 
not think it would be cffcist-ed in practice. 

2,641/7. Mr. Naoroji : Well, I wdll not go furtlier at 
present, because I say tliat there is sturie misunderstanding. 1 
am only talking -of those Europeans w’ho an* paid ou the 
European soaIo of sjilariosr— Yes. 

2.642. And if Indians were placed in tluMi* plactjs, th< y 
would receive h(, much less? — Vcs. 

2,643 — 4. That is only one element of saving, where Iho 
European is pai'^' at the European scale of salary, while an 
Indian Hubstitut^.«l for him would receive two-thirds. That is 
all I moan. 1 see your point, but you must not suppose that 
on tho 60 lakhs in the accounts departments, anything like 
one-third could be reduced by tho substitution of native agtmcy 
for Europeans. 

2.646. I do not say that it could he reduci'd. I only 
wanted h) direct attention to the rule of the Secretary of State, 
to show that if tho rule is cnforcicd iii all the higluT dep.art- 
incnts, there will be so much saving ? — Yes. 

2,616. Have you made a (ralculatioii regarding what you 
stated just now, giving tho details of how you worked it out, 
or only the statement ?- 1 have only given the calculation for 
what it is worth. If you wish to have it accurately, we must 
refer to tho Qovernmont of India. 

2.647. I moan this particular statement that you made just 
now, in which you calculated that tho ditfcrence w’ould be only 
so much? — Ye|, I have not put in the details. 

2.648. Perhaps you can supply me with the details by which 
you made this out ? -If Mr. Naoroji w'ould allow me, without 
troubling the Commission— it is a very imperfect calculation - 
I will show him how I arrived at my figures. 

2,619, That is all. 1 do not want to trouble llm rominis- 
sion with all theso dot, ails, 'riiat is all 1 mean ? -I will do 
that. 


i]fh day. Friday^ 15M 1895. 

}]\tues.s. Sill ACCKLANl) COLVIN. 

foi incrloy Finance Minister of the ( Joveni- 
mont of India. 

During tho courae of tho examination of this 
witness Mr. Naoroji, addressing the Chairman, said : 

I want a little explanation from you, my lord. I understand 
from our conversation last time that we are at pres^^nt con- 
sidoring tho system or method, or mechanism, rules and 
regulations and powers and control of auditor, accountant and 
Finance Minister, but tho question of the character and 
efficiency of that expenditure with it-s economical and financial 
or other effects, aud tho persons or the motive power which 
carries out this whole mechanism has to be deferred ? 

Chairman : I think what W'e have said was that we would 
deal first of all with the mechanism of tho administration. 
Tho question of the progress of expenditure forms a separate 
branch which could be more conveniently taken at tho second 
series of sittings. 

Mr. Naoboji: Thai would include the expenditure on the 
manning, and the whole personnel of tho service, aud so on • 
the whole expenditure, in fact ? 

Chaibman : When we come to the progress of the expenditure, 
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if you are desirous of raising the question as to whether 
wo can go into griovancos, the Commission will have to settle 
the joints at the time. I do not think that grievances come 
within the purview of our enquiry. But at all events that 
would not form part of the machinery of administration as I 
understand it ; now we want to get the mechanism. 

3197. Mr. Naoboji : It is the mecdianism we want to get 
at. Now, I will only put one question as regards the difHcidty 
of finance, and so on. Is it not a great weakness in finance 
that, as in this country, the people or taxpayers in some 
suitable way have no direct interest or voice in finance ? — Is it 
not a weakness in finance, do you say ? 

3.198. Yes, if the people had any direct voice and direct 
interest in the settlement of the finance and the cxpendituro of 
everything, would it not be a great strength to the Finance 
Minister? while at present, having no such supiwrt of such 
interest from the pcx>ple themselves, it is a great weakness in 
the finances ? — It is difiicult to answer the question in that 
form, quite. It might be a weakness or it might bo a strength 
to him. 

3.199. Consent of the people is the great strength of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ? — So far as he could obtain the 
opinions of the people, and use them in support of his views, it 
would be a source of strength to him. 

3.200. But it is not merely the opinion of the people ex- 
pressed outside, but some direct voice, some representative of 
the taxpayer in the Council, who can actually give a voice as 
to any particular expenditure. At present the budget is 
entirely the result or the work of the Executive ; the people 
have no voice in it at all, whether they should diminish that 
expenditure or increase that expenditure. As it is here, you 
you get six months in discussing the budget and seeing what 
the expenditure ought to be ? — That is a hypothetical case on 
which I find it difficult to express any direct opinion. In 
other countries it has been found to be of use I believe, and 
presumably, therefore, it would be so in the case of India. . 

3.201. Of use, yes, that is all I wanted, that would bt^ a 
very great strength to the Finance Minister, or the settlement 
of finance, if some such voice was given to the people, direct 
voice, I mean to say, and direct interest. That is all. I do 
not want to ask any more. 


Eighth day, Thursday, 21th February, 1896. 

Witnegi : COLOim:< R. WAGE, R.A., Inspector-General of 
Ordnance, Bengal. 

The witness, in the course of examination on the 
means of production of the implements of war, 
stated that his department could not make a rifle 
barrel in India, whereupon Mr. Naoroji remarked, 
‘‘You can make one if you choose.” The witness 
having expressed a doubt as to whether the manu- 
facture of these articles would pay, Mr. Naoroji said 
that “ only the first new capital laid out would be 
necessary, that is all.” 

Later, it having been stated that a comparison of 
accounts would show the effect upon expenditure of 
the cost of labour, Mr. Naoboji remarked: — 

4006. That would be afiected somewhat by the higher 
salaries and pay paid to the supervisors ; that is to mw, the 
European agency; and, notwithstanding, there is null an 
economy ? — ^Yes, out the supervising charge is separate from 
the labour. 

The examination proceeded on the question of the 
relative amount of labour done by an English artificer 
and a native artificer. The witness having stated 
that, given good tools, the Indian workman would 
compare favourably with the Englishman, Mr. Nao- 
boji asked (4096), “The quantity of work?” to which 
question the witness replied, “ Yes, and the quality.” 

Later, Mr. Naoboji asks ; — 

4176. If sufficient encouragement and training were given 
to natives, would they not be able to come up to any level of 
any ana, drawn from a better circle of men, 


should we not be able to get as good skilled persons as you can 
have among Englishmen P— Do you refer to the supervision or 
the actual labour P 

4.177. To skillod labour, to supervision in any department P 
— I think, as far as regards labour, that it is very good, but I 
do not think we could get really good native supervision. You 
must have men who have boon trained in factories in England. 

4.178. Well, if you give sufficient encouragement to train 
them there, and then give them a finish here, you can get such 
men P — Can wo get such men ? 

4.179. Can you P — Well, we have not employed any natives 
of India in supervising the staff. 

4.180. You have not employed them, and that is just the 
reason why you cannot got them ; but if encouragement were 
given, and sufficient standard put down, to say that if anybody 
qualified himself in a partictilar way, he would have the oppor- 
tunity of being empU>yed, then will they not be produced ? — 
Well, time alone could show. 

4.181. Yes, but unless the experiment is made, it cannot be 
shown ?- Quito so. 

4.182. Mr. Caine: If you brought a factory foreman out 
for a seven years’ appointment, do you think at the end of the 
seven years you could replace him with a native P— I am a little 
doubtful whether the ordinary native workman would look up 
to a native in the capacity of a foreman in the same way that 
he looks up to an European. 

4.183. Mr. Naoboji : Perhaps I did not make myself clear ; 
what I mean to say is that if the same facilities of learning 
and of encouragement in every way were given to natives, that 
you may be able to get from a certain level of natives, that you 
can got competent men just as well as English foremen or 
Englisli supervisors ; it depends upon the training, the encou- 
ragement and the teaching ?— It does depend on the training, 
no doubt. 

4.184. Mr. Caine: But you would be afraid of — woU, dis- 
cipline? — To a certain extent. I think, as regards ability, 
you could train natives of India up to the mark. 

4.185. Mr. Naoroji : That is all I wanted to say P— They 
could be tried, but I doubt whether they would have the same 
power over a native labourer. 

4.186. But then there is no reason why they should not 
have ; the natives are the same, they have the same power in 
the Native State P — You think they have. 

4.187. In fact, there was one Parsoo superintendent of a 
whole Bombay factory, with Englishmen and natives imder 
him, and the Parsee superintendent was the head of the depart- 
ment? — Yes. 

4.188. That depends on the encouragement given and the 
class of natives you draw from. If you draw from the lower 
level you cannot get the proper stamp of men ? — That is no 
doubt true. 

4.189. But if you could provide encouragement, there will 
.be the proper stamp of men coming out ; out of 300,000,000 
you can get any people. 

4,189«. Mr. Caine : You could get some data of experience 
from the railway works, jprobably ? — Yes, 

4.190. Mr. Caine: They use Eurasians, do they not, as 
foremen ? — I do not know them. 

4.191. Mr. Caine: Do you employ Eurasians much as 
foremen P — No, we do not employ Eurasians very much. 

4.192. Mr. Naoboji: There is one native of Bengal who 
has come over here and gone through a training in many of the 
factories here P — Yes. 

4.193. And if he sought for employment there, Ido not 
know whether it would be given to him or not. He has gone 
through the whole training and done everything that was 
required of him P It is very difficult for us to know what the 
value of a man like that is. No one is engaged for any of our 
Indian factories, of whom we do not get a f^ report where he 
has been employed, and the India Office make full inquiries ; 
we know exactly what his value is. 

4.194. If you laydown some rules, and all the necessary 
inquiries for qualification can be made, then they get regfularly 
admitted ; but if no rules or no qualifioations are laid down in 
order to admit natives, they cannot prepare themselves for it ! 
— Yes, that is true. 

4.195. This native that I am talking about from Bengal 
seems to have very valuable testimonials from all the different 
works in which he has actually worked. I thought you knew 
him P — I think I know the man you refer to, but he has been 
employed in blast furnaces, of which we have none. He was 
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at Bolokow Vaughan’s for some time, and I have been trying 
to get him employment. 

.. qwte willing to be trained to any department, 

if it 18 once suggested what ho should do ? — I was going to do 
what I could for him when T got out to Calcutta. T think he 
ought to get employment at Baraktir. 

4,197. T do not pretend to bo a judge of his qualifications, 
except so far as I road his testimonials, but I do not take his 
case ; I mean U> say generally, if some qualification is held out 
and proper training given to natives, that they would prepare 
themselves just up to the same mark as nny Knglishmaii. That 
is what I want to say y - Yes. 


Ninth day. Thursday fyth March^ 1806 . 

Witnenn. Mb. STEPHEN JACOB, C.S.I. 

The witness being questioned by Sir W. Wkdder- 
liUKN as to increased expenditure in the department 
of Law and Justice having arisen through Exchange 
Compensation allowance, and whether there would 
not have been a saving to that extent if natives of 
India had been employed instead of Europeans, 

Mr. N.voko .11 (4,656) said: 

1_ was only going to put the same question, that the more the 
native serviw iucreased, the greater would he th(' saving both 
ill the original salary as well as in any such incidental charge 
for additional compensation for exchange, and so on!*' — Ex- 
change compensation is not given to natives. 

4,()57. No, and that would be a saving, as well as in tln*ir 
original salary also ; there would be a saving the larger the 
number of natives employed? — Yes, us far as" it is possible to 
substitute natives for Europeans. 

4,(558. And then, as two >Se<;retHi'ies of Stat' have thouglit 
it de.sirablo that the sepHration of magisterial and evecntivo 
functions should be efi'cettd notwithstanding any additional 
expenditure that might ho inenrrod, it would he very important 
for the efficiency of justujc that it should ho done? -I am not 
prepared to give any opinion upon that point. 

4,(559. The in<!r<?a.Me in the judicial nwenuo or Law and 
Justice revenue has been going on increasingly every year, so 
that the excess or the extra charge that would be liocessary 
Iwfore making the separation may be vt*ry well met to u good 
extent, so far as the surplus of justice revenue is increasing ? 
The revenue is cortainly increasing steadily. 

4,(560. And, thoniforo, that \^oukleuahhj the separation of 
the judicial and executive functions to be carried out vvithoul, 
much difficulty ?— The court fee revenue is iiu;rca>ing, but it is 
u<.»t assigned necessarily to Law and .fustico cliarges. 

4,661. Then this inoffiriemjy is ucc.es.sitntod by want of 
funds or want of the elasticity of Indian ri'veiuu> ? - I do not 
know that the sejmration «d' the magisterial and oxoi-utivo 
functions would bo carried out hut for the want of funds. I 
am not prepared to say that. 

4,6G2. As I understood all along, it was on account of the 
extra charge that it w'ould enhtil that tJm difficulty chiefly 
rests, though two Secretaries of State liad cuiisidenjd it 
desirable? — All I am prepared to sjiy is that the separation 
would involve some additior to the expenditure, but I am not 
prepared to say that ^jint is the only reaM)ii why it is not 
carried out. 

In the course of the (>xaiuiaatiun a coiivorsatiori 
ensueii upon the rate of wages in India, aud Mr, 
Naoroji said (4,712): It may be that there is an 
increase in towns wliere there is coogestioii; but 
if we took wages all round in India it would be 
proved that they had not risen. 

Later, on the subject of the payment of police 
(4731), Mr. Naoroji said : 

I think the question was put to you to give the figures of 
tlie amouats paid to Europeans and natives in the difterent 
departments. Now, as you go on with the oviden(x) on these 
different departments, will you be pleased also to give us these 
figures at tno time, us to what amouut is given to Europeans 
and what amount is paid to natives? — I cannot give the 
amounts absolutely as tney are not shown in the accounts ; I 


could only take an arbitrary proportion for certain of the 
heads. 

4.732. We are not able to compare properly then what 
proportion of the disburseinonfs goes to Europeans and wbat to 
natives ? — There was a statement presented t») Parliament. 

1.733. But it does not go into the dopurtmonts ?— No, it 
does not go into the dopartmonts. 

4.734. It is only generally ? — Yes. 

4.735. I thought at this special inquiry you would give us 
these figures ; when yon riome next time in giving evidence on 
the different departments : thoro wo would bo able to judge 
more accurately how largo is the proportion of the Europeans, 
how much Euro^KjanM got in proportion what the natives 
get. It would be very do.sirable if you could manage to give us 
those figures? -I will see; if anything can be done, I will 
do it. 

1.736. In regard to the liigher positions or posts in the 
£K»lico, is it not the ease that an oxaminaticni is transferred to 
this country in order to recruit the police department, by means 
of which the natives are therefore put to a very great dis- 
advantage, just as in the «)ther services also whore the exami- 
nations tjiko place here ? — Tlie grade of district superintendent 
of police iM o£xni to native.s, and there are native district super- 
intendents, but there is an (‘xsinination held in London for a 
certain proportion of the apptnntments. 

4.737. Then with regard to that portion, tht) natives are at 
a disudvantago that they nmst come here, even for these lower 
appointments r — I do n<»t think that they are af any dis- 
advantage ill that respect, iMM*!ms(‘ a certain iiroportioii of the 
posts was reserved for Eiiropeuus, even when the appointments 
were made in India. 

1.738. But, f do not know thjit the natives are raised to the 
higher position of insjicctors. In Bombay T kuow of only one 
or two wlio are in I he higher po.sts ? -'The inspectors in Bengal 
aud in the North-West Jh-ovincos are almostly natives. 

4.739. I am thinking of the posts which are otampiod 
entirely by Europeans in the Bombay cities ? tn the 
I'rohidemy towns, of course, there are mort' Eiiropoaus, but 
that is for special reasons. 

1.740. Eor special reasons natives are i*xcludod ?— lu the 
Presidency towns a (jertaiii proportion of lOuropoaus is required 
because they have to de.d. t.o a great extent, with an Euroiioan 
pojiulatioi. 


FJn'mtf^lhiy. Thursday. \'lth March, 1896. 

irdKt)^^rs: Majou-Cknekal SIR EDWIN H. If. DOLL EN, 
Military Secretary lo the (Mivernmerit of India. 

Mr. STEPHEN 3AD()B, I^S.l., Comptroller 
and Auditor. 

lu the coiirsn of tho oxauiiaatiou uf tlin Wituess 
Mr. Naoro.ii said ; — 

5,31.). I rea<l an e,xtjMct from a speech by Lord Kimberley 
made by him at the Mansum Ih)nse in 1893. He says : “ There 
is one point iipui which. I imagine, whatever may bo our 
party politics in this country, we are all united ; that we are 
resolutely determimMi to maiiihiiu our supremacy over our 
Indian Empire. That I couccivo is a matter about whicli wo 
liave only one o£)iuion, and Jet mo tell yon that that supremacy 
rests upon three distinct bases. Ouo of those bases, aud a very 
important one, is tlie loyalty and goodwill of the native £n*incos 
and jwpulalion over v.diom wo rule. Next, and not less 
important, is the inaintenauce of our European Civil Service, 
upon which rests the foundation of our administration in India 
. . . . . Last, not because it is the least, but because I wish to 
give it the greatest prominence, wo rest also upon the magni- 
ficent European force whi<;h we maintain in that country, and 
the splendid army of native auxiliaries by which tliat force is 

supported Let us firmly aud calmly maintain our 

position in that country ; let us bo thoroughly armed as to our 
frontier defences, and then 1 believe we may trust to the old 
vigour of tho people of this country, come what may, to support 
our suprema<y in that great empire.*’ Lord Kimberley thus 
Xwiiits out that the splendid European Army— I will not speak 
about the other services —is to maintain tho supremacy of the 
British rule in India ; it is mainly for that purpose that we 
have aiiv British army. Then the Goverumeut of India, in a 
letter oi the 25th March, 1890, given in one of the papers 
idacod here, says; “Millions of money have been spent on 
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increasing the arm^ in India, on armaments and on fortifica- 
tions to provide for the security of India, not against domestio 
enemies, or to prevent the invasions of the warlike peoples of 
adjoining countries, but to maintain the supremacy of British 
power in the East.** And, similarly again, on another occasion, 
in another part of that Memorandum, there is also put down : 
* ‘ India is incurring great expenditure in the int'reaso of the 
arit^, and in armaments and defences for the maintenance 
of British supremacy in the East,’* and makes it still more 
emphatic here — “ it would be much nearer tbo truth to affirm 
that the Imperial Government keeps in India, and quarters 
upon the revenues of that country, as large a portion of 
its army as it thinks can possibly be required to maintain 
its own dominion there ; that it habitually treats that por- 
tion of the army as a reserve force available for Imperial 
purposes ; that it has uniformly detached European regi- 
ments from the grarison of India to take part in Imperial 
wars.” Now I will not read any more extracts on this point, 
but that the British army is essential from tho British point of 
view to maintain tho supremacy of Britain over India. Is it 
right that the Indian revenues of the Indian people should bo 
mado to pay the whole of the expenditure of that army, or at 
least of the services themselves and the peraotittel, though the 
chief object and the chief necessity of the British Army in 
India is the maintenance of the British rule itself, and there- 
fore it is to the purpose and interests of Britain that there is 
any British army in India ?— Sia Edwin Collkn : I should 
certainly reply in the sense of the quotations which you have 
made from the despatches of tbo Government of India. 

5.346. Then tho next question will be that if it is essen- 
tially for the maintenanca of tho British supremacy that a 
British army is there, md if the British Exchequtr should 
therefore, in proportion to their own interest and purpose take 
a share in the expense of that army, is it not right and proper 
also that this share, whatever it may he, should im according 
to the capacity of the two countries Y I can road a quotation 
from the Government of India. The Government of India says 
in another part : — “The Government of India has, however, 
continually objected to any rateable division as imposing an 
undue charge on the revenue of India ; they maintain that as 
a question of partnership, India as a poor country should not 
be put on a level with rich England. * ’ Is that a right principle, 
ana do you agree with it ? — In my opinion it is so. 

5. 347 . Then leaving this question of the whole British Army 
there, tibe pertonnel — that Britain is chiefly int^ested in the 
maintenance of a British Army in India — I wfll just put a 
question or two with regard to the frontier wars. We see 
from one of the returns laid here (Commons No. 91 of 
1896) that during the past years there are nearly 129 millions 
of rupees spent mim April, 1882, to March, 1891, l^eyond the 
West and North-west frontiers of India, after the expenditure 
on the Afghan War of 21 millions sterling. Now, in all this 
expenditure, I want to know whether the 129 millions includes 
the ordinary pay of the soldiers also or not ? The items are 
these : there is construction of railways, construction of roads, 
and bridges, military works (including fortifications and can- 
tonments), special defence works, expeditions and explorations, 
expenditure in the military department which is Rx. 2,544,000 ; 
does tide include the ordinary pay of the soldier when he is not 
on any expedition Y — No, it does not include it. 

6.348. It does not include it, so that it will make the amount 
80 much larger if that is included in it Y — If you were to take 
the portion of the army beyond the frontier. 

6.349. I am talking of that portion only which is touching 
on the frontier P — ^Yes. 

6,360. Therefore, according to this retura, there has been 
an expenditure of Rx. 12,867,000 from the year 1882 to 1891. 
Now these ^ntier wars, according to the repeated declarations 
of the Oabinets— -of the Governments here— both Conservative 
and Liberal, were all Imperial wars. I had better read an 
extract or two so that the thing may be more clear F — Might I 
venture to ask to which wars or exp^tions you refer ? 

.5,361. All the frontier wars, I am talking about— on the 
north-west frontier P — ^You mean the expeditions against the 
Wasdris, for example ? 

6,362. All the small expeditions, the Afghan war and all 
those, all the frontier wars. Now Lord Beaconsfield, in the 
H<mse of Lords, said: **That the real question at issne was 
whether England should possess the gates of her own great 


Empire in India Wo resolved that the time has come 

when this country should acquire the complete command and 
possossien of the gates of the Indian Empire. Let me at least 
believe that tho Peers of England are Btlll determined to uphold 
not only the Empiio but tbo honour of this oountt^.” Then 
Mr. Fawcett raised tho question with regard to the Afghan 
war, that, being an Imperial war, a portion must be paid by 
this country ? — Yes. 

5,363. And during that discussion Mr. Fawcett read an 
extract from Lord Lyttou^s speech, in which Lord Lytton 
said : — I came to India, and just before leaving England for 
India I had frequent interviews with Lord Salisbury, tho then 
Indian Secretary, and I came out specially instructed to treat 
tho Indian frontier question as an indivisible part of a great 
Imperial question, mainly depending for its solution upon the 
^nf*ral policy of Her Majesty 's Government.” This was tho 
declaration made by Lord Lytton in the name of Lord 
Salisbury ; and then Mr. Fawcett insisted upon regarding 
it as an Imperial war, and on that occasion Mr. Gladstone 
emphatically endorsed the opinion put forth by Mr. Fawcett, 
an(l said that it was a really Imperial question, and J may bo 
able to read a groat many extracts, but I do not think it would 
be necessary, because all these wars beytmd the frontier ar(» 
specially for the purpose of taking necessary precautions, as it 
is alleged, against any Russian invasion, and it matters both 
as to the Euroi)oan position as well as to the Imperial character 
of the British Empiio. I therefore ask you whether it is right 
that the Briti.sh fToveniracnt should not pay a portion of the 
expenditure incurred in all these frontier wars P-- If I insy ven- 
ture to say so, I should draw rather a sharp distinction between 
expeditions which nught be called of a local character or 
intorest, and any largo campaigns which were engaged upon 
in following out a certain Imperial policy. For instance, I 
should say that a campaign on the South-east frontier against 
tho Akas or tho Abors, or some of the wild tribes between India 
and Burmah, or some of the tribes on tho North-west frontier, 
who possibly raided on some of our subjects, and came down 
and crossed the frontier or approached the frontier and gave 
us a good deal of trouble, those, I maintain, arc justifiably 
paid by the Indian revenues. With regard to the larger wars, 
if they are engaged upon by reason of following out a policy 
which has for its object tho maintenance of our power not only 
in India but in the East generally, then I think that we niay 
lairly claim that England shell pay a reasonable part of these 
expenses. That, in tho instance you have quoted, of tho 
Afghan War, was done, to some extent, because a contribution 
of five millions was made. 

5.364. With regard to these tribes, if they are contiguous 
to the border, and harass our people, it may bo that in defence 
and in preventing them from doing so, you may have these 
small wars ; but then if you specially go, as it were, to secure 
the gate of tho Indian Empire, and take every possible step in 
order to gain that object, all that will come under tho Imperial 
policy and for tho European position of Britain Y — That is my 
view, certainly. 

5.365. Then 1 will go further with regard to tho wars out- 
side of India, with which India has nothing whatever to do, 
such as in Egypt, Africa, or Abyssinia, or any of those places, 
if the Guvomment of England uses the Indian Army, is it not 
right and just that they should pay for the whole expenditure 
of that army instead of putting on India even the ordinary pay 
of the soldiers that are used in this way ? — As you are aware, 
an argument has been used in these oases that you cannot dis- 
associate the object of the expeditions from India. Take 
Egypt ; it was said that it was the high road to India, and, 
therefore, India was interested. But 1 think in the case of 
Abyssinia and Egypt, and in other instances which might be 
quoted, tho whole of the charges should have been borne by the 
Imperial Exchequer. 

6,356. Then now comes the question of the capacity of tho 
two countries. Supposing the principle were as admitted— as 
it has been repeatedly admitted, and I could read several other 
extracts from the letter of the Government of India— supTOsing 
it is admitted, taking them as partners, in so far as the British 
aiiny in India exists entirely for the supremacy, but India 
benefits indirectly to a certain extent, by preventing Russia 
from coming in — ^making every allowance for that — supposing 
the partneri^ip to be admitted, what would be a fair apportion- 
ment between the two countries with regard to the expknditnre 
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of the Britkh Army in India, and on such Imperial wars as 
took place in which India is iutorested, such as the Morth-West 
frontier wars ; I can give you some figures here ? — I am afraid 
I could hardly answer such a question as that. 

5.367. Lord Cromer compared the rapacity of the two 
countries as follows : — England’s wealth being on an average 
£33 per head, India’s production is 27 rupees per head, which 
at present exchange would be about 338., so that is just about 
one-twentieth part ; and Sir Henry Fowler in a speech has 
pointed out, also, that the taxation paid by India is nearly ono- 
twontieth per head of all tho taxation as paid in England per 
head. Consequently, do you not think that that would be a 
fair ratio of the capacity of the two countries in making any 
division as two partners, one benefitiing largely, and at the 
same time being the wealthiest, the ot&r benefitting not so 
much, hut at the same time its capacity bring so very little — a 
very small partner indeed compared with all the benefits that 
England derives from India— do you think that that would be 
a fair division ? — I am afraid I could hardly accept any arith- 
metical division in such a sense. 

6.368. No, the Cxovernment of India refuse to take any 
arithmetical division, and the Government of India insists 
on having it according to tlie capacity of the two countries. 

Later. 

5.370. Mr. Naoeoji : Now, to provido for the Government 
of India, is it necessary at all that there should be British 
troops, European troops ? — Yes, certainly. 

6. 37 1 . That is to say, for maintaining the British supremacy . 
If that question wore not concidored there would be no neeeshity 
for British troops, and Indian troops would supply oveiy want? 
— There w'ould be no India at all if British supremacy were 
not maintained. 

6.372. Yes, then it is t,h<^ British suj)romacy that necessitates 
this employment of European troops?— T should rather say 
that the British troops— European troops— are required for tho 
maintenance of order in India. 

6.373. Very w'dl. The maintenance of order is also as 

necessary for tlio existence of tho British rule as any other piir- 
po^e, because then, without that order and lawq and if this 
was not gained, there would bo no existence for British rule, 
which would bo very much jeopardised in everj way. British 
TOople are deeply interested in cvorvthiiig that is done in India. 
Then, again, India being regarded us a part of tho Imperial 
partnerimip, docs India get the slightest share of glory or gain 
out of what is called tho Imperial concern. For instance 

Chaibman : But, Mr. Naoroji, may I just appeal to you for 
a moment? Do you not think that when we come to the 
question as to whether a British force ought to be kept up 
in India, we are getting beyond our limit? 

Mr. Naoboji : No, because that involves tlie very question 
of the whole expenditure. It is not merely the (Question of tlie 
amount of the exponditui-e that is troubling India, it i.^ in the 
way in which the expenditure is carried out and used that the 
whole difficulty arises. Unless we thoroughly understand the 
character of tho whole expenditure we shall never be able 
to judge properly. 

Chaiemau: I think wc l ave got a step beyond your first 
questions. ' ^ 

Mr. Naoboji : Shall I ^(^ait till the question arises upon tho 
apportionment P 

Chaibman : Well, I think it will he more appropriate there. 

Mr. Naoboji : I took the policy for granted. 

Chairman : But when we get to the question as to whether 
British troops should be kept there at all, it would be 
ra^er the opinion of the Commission that we are stepping a 
little beyond our instructions. 

Sir Jambs Feilb : I think it gets on to policy. 

Mr. Bxtobanan : Should we discuss this question that Mr. 
Byder raised, with regard to the amount that should be put 
upon the Indian Exdequer and the amount that should be 
borne by the British Exchequer with regard to expeditions 
outside the limits of India, now or when we come to the 
qusstbn of apportionment P 

Ghaxbican : I think it would be better when we come to the 
question of apportionment. 


Mr. Bydbb : I am afraid that belonged to a later part of 
tho enquiry ; I had not wished to raise the question at 

Chairman : It was rather a matter for Mr. Byder to ask, 
because Mr. Naoroji put the question how far India was oon- 
cernod in this matter rather broadly. 

Mr. Buchanan : I thought it was a very important matter 
to go into : but the Jiuestion is, now or later ? 

Chairman : At pi esont wo are looking only into the actual 
increase of tho army charges. 

Mr. Naoboji : Mr. Ryder ha.s raised a far broader question 
than mine, consequently I wa.s going to say something about 
it, but now as it is postponed to the other occasion I shall not 
interfere any more. 

Later, Mr. Naoroji exam ining Mr. Stephen Jacob, 
said : 

6.623. I have just only one question. I think it was 
declared in some despatch by the Government of India that 
they were not legally bound to pay this compensation for 
exchange ; aro vou aware of that ? — Mr. Jacob : Yes, there 
conld be no legal claim. 

6.624. They are not legally bound to pay it? — ^Yes, I 
believe so. 

6,626. And can you say that when, as was tho case very 
often, exchange was above 28., any account was taken of that 
at all in paying tho salaries in those days ? — I was not happy 
enough to be in India then. 

6,626. But from the India Office vou can ascertain whether 
they have always paid the regular rupees without any 
redu<ition at all, or so much higher. From records I daresay 
they can find out whether any such deduction was ever made P — 

I think I can safely say that no such deduction was over made 
in tho matter of civil pay. 

In the course of Mr. Jacob’s examination by Sir 
Baljih Knox on the subject of the payments by 
the Incliti Ollifso to tho War Office of capital sums to 
provide annuities for retired soldiers, Mr. Naoroji 
said : 

6,672. As I understand it, say that in any particular year 
£400,000 were paid?— Yes. 

5,073. This means that for those people whose annuity 
began in thaJ^year, out of that £400,000 every annuity would- 
be paid for them as long as was necessary by the Government 
boro ? — Certainly. 

5.674. That account is settled altogether ? — Yes, absolutely 
settled. 

6.675. In Ihe next year new pensions arise ?— Yes. 

5,076. In that case, again, the Indian Government pays 
another £400,000 to meet all tho annuities that apply to uieso 
new pensioned men ?- Yes, that is the case. 

6.677. And so on, year after year. What Sir Ralph Knox 
wants to show is that every year you pay the capitalised 
amount for the annuities, to he paid afterwards as long as they 
lived from that sum by the Government here ?— Yes. 

6.678. Well that 1 suppose is clear enough ? — That is clear 
enough. 

6. 679. That has nothing to do with what was paid last year 
for those pensioners only who were added last year. What you 
pay this year is only for those who are coming on this vear, 
and whose annuity is to be paid afterwards by the War Office 
regularly ?— That was the previous system, but under the 
present system we pay the annual value. 

6.680. You pay only the annual value every year ?— Every 
year. 

5.681. Has that diminished, or has it increased ?— -Well, it 
is actuarially calculated, it is not the actual value, but it is 
the annual value calculated for the one year only. 

6.682. You pay the annuity for that year only, and not the 
capitalised value P — That is so. 

Later, Mr. Naoroji said : 

6,703. I want to ask just one figure. Can you give me the 
total amount for any one year of the salaries of soldiers and 
the pay of officers ; Euro^n offioers and European soldiers ?•*- 
Mr. Jacob : 1 am not sure that that could be given. 
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5,704. European military officers and European soldiers, the 
total pay and expenditure, and also the total pension of soldiers. 
All the officers 1 think we have in the return ; it is the soldiers’ 
pay and personal expenses or allowances I want ? — I will see 
if any such statement can be prepared. 


12th day, Thursday, l^th March, 1896. 

WxUuss. Majok-Gknkrat. Sir EDWIN H. H. GOLIjEN. 

In the course of the examination of the witness, 

">,793. Mr. Naoro.ii : Has not the Government of India 
tibjeoted to the short service army as disadvantageous, and 
recomraendod that a longer service would be advantageous to 
India h — It has made several representations on that subject. 

Later, upon the question as to whether India paid 
any portion of the charges under the system of army 
apportionment, Mr. Naohoji asked : 

5,838. Supposing the Government of India were consulted, is 
it not possible that they luiglit on <5ertain occasions have refused 
to acquiesce in the arrangement, thougli high authority com- 
pelled it ; but the Government of India should have an opp<»r- 
tunity of declining ro lu-cept it ‘r — They may represent to the 
Secretary of State that they do not think the charge should be 
incurred, and then it is for the SeiTetary of State to decide 
whether it shall be incurred or not, 

5,839-49. Then that is a decision only of liiglier authority, 
without the consent or with the goodwill of the Government of 
India themselves, os representing India ^ — No. 

Later, when the witness was under examination 
upon the charges India for the recruiting 

service, Mr, Naoroji said : 

5,953. But when the recruit is sent 1o India he is not 
sent simply as if India were an independent territory, and for 
Indian purposes only ; he is sent there because British rule is 
in India. It is for the sake of British rule that they are .sent 
there ; a consideration must bo made about that 't — Y'es. 

In reply to Mr. Naoro.ii, the Witness ^stated that 
Lord Northbrook had said that India, in the case 
of the Mutiny, was charged with the cost of raising 
the men. 


Thirieenih day. 'In I h March, 1896. 

Major- (tenkkal Sib EDWIN II. If. COfXEN. 

In the course of the examination Mr. Naokoji 
said : 

6,577. I want first to read a few statements which are the 
fundamental premisoH on which the whole argument for all 
demands upon India is based. In the papers before us there is 
one extract from the report of the Committee of 1H71, and the 
extract is admitted by Sir Henry Fowler. The extract is 
this : — “ At the same time India, as a component part of the 
Empire, must bo prepared to share in the cost of a system the 
expense of wliieh may bo euliauctxl for Tmperiul purposes.” 
The Government of India sums uji, in tlioir letter of tbo 25th 
March, 1890, tho principles upon which tlio War Office claims 
are made, as follows: — “The actual cost to the British Ex- 
chequer i.s the cost of raihiiig, paying, and maintaining the 
force in tho Uniterl Kingdom, which would not bo zuaintuined 
if the army had not to be kept up ; all the difficulties in tho 
organisation of the British army during recent years, and the 
grants of additional inducements to men to join tho army, have 
Ijeen mainly duo to the necessity of keeping a largely increased 
European force in India.” Then, Mr. Knox, I suppjHO tluit is 
Sir Kalph Knox, said in his memorandum of tho 26th Axiril, 
1889: — “That the actual cost to the British Exchequer of 
aiid training the force necessary to maintain the army 
in' India, is clearly the cost of raising, paying, and mabitainiug 
the force in this country which would not be xnaiiitaiued if the 
Indian Army Lad not to be kept up; ” and ho says farther, 


“ when it is home in mind that all the difficulties in the 
organisation of the army during recent years, and the grants of 
additional inducements to men to join the army, have been 
mainly due to tho necessity of keeping a largely increased 
European force in India, it is difficult, in justice to the home 
taxpayer, to see on what grounds any modification can be made 
of this claim as tho payment to be made by the Indian Govern- 
ment.” Then Mr. Ryder put to you three or four questions, 
which I win repeat here. Question 5,363: “May I ask a 
question with reference to the first question of Mr. Naoroji — 
whether you arc satisfied that it is quite fair to distinguish be- 
tween tho cost of tho xnaintainuuoe of tho British rule in India 
and the cost of the de facto Government of India. Is it not fair 
to say that the de facto Government of India is British, but that 
that does not affect tho duty of India, as a very large and 
powerful commui>ity, to jMiy for the cost of its own Govern- 
ment P ” In the next question bo says : “ No doubt everybody 
will be agreed that where India cannot afford to bear the whole 
of tlie charge, England should come to its assistance. Really, 
my point was that primd facie it is the duty of India to ^y for 
its own Government : the fact that that Government is British 
does nut affect the duty of India to pay.” Then he goes on : 
“but then would you go so far us, I think, Mr. Naoroji did, as 
to draw such a distinction between Imperial interests and 
Indian iiiteresis, as to hold that the one was exclusive of the 
other, and that, if once you granted that an interest was 
Imperial, then it ceased to be Indian and became chargeable on 
the British taxpayer instead of on the Indian*:'” Then, 
“ Surely it is of Imperial interest that every part of tho Empire 
should be prosjjerous and should bo demnded against its 
enemies ‘r' ” x ou really cannot separate the two ; Indian interests 
are Imi>eria], and must continue to bo so as long as India is 
part of tho British empire, and, therefore, it is not enough to 
say that a partieuhir interest is Imperial in order to prove that 
the charge should not fall upon tho Indian taxpayer.” Then 
he says “That grant-in-aid might be justified by the fact that 
India was overburdened by the charge of the Afghan war?” 
Another question : “It luidoubtedly was an Imiierial war, but 
so also an Indian war may be Imperial in its magnitude, and 
yet be still Indian ” Now, I have road these. What I have 
load, J think gives a full and fsir statement of the British 
argurnouts, for the claim tliat Britain makes upon the Indian 
I>eople, the premises upon which the argument and conclusion 
IS basetl. I have to show that the whole of these pi'emises upon 
which every claim on India is based is utterly fallacious and 
untenable. This neceKsitat(?H my jiutting a few questions which 
I have here. The first question is, liave the Indians the 
slightest voice in tho expenditure of their revenue ? — You mean 
the Indian nation as a whole 't 

6.578. The Indian people?- Tho Indian people ? 

6.579. Y'es, of British India Not of course auy representa- 
tjun, excoi>t through the action of tho Legislative Councils. 

6.580. The Government of India itself speaks in one place of 
the peojilc of India “ who have no voice in the matter ” r^That 
refers to tho Bi>ocijil fact that tke jHioples of India had no voice 
in rcsjieet to the claims made by England, or the War Office, 
on India. 

6,681. Now with regard to the Legislative Councils, is it 
not tiio fact that tho Legislative Council cannot in any way 
affect or touch the Budgefr Some members may express 
opinions, but tliey can ]propose no resolution of reduction or no 
resolution of change of any kind, and so Sir David Barbour 
told us hero ? — That is so. 

6,5»J. So that even the Legislative Council of India has no 
voice whatever in the expenditure of the Indian revenues? — 
Well, I should i^rhaps qualify that by saying that they could 
raise interpellatiuus on questions such as these ; for instance, 
the homo charges have been mentioned. 

6.583. But they cannot put a single motion for reduction, as 
tlie Budget is discussed in this country in the House ; nothing 
of the kind ‘r* — No. 

6. 584 . Then the next thing is, are not the Indians distrusted, 
and is that not one of the reasons why Britain increased the 
European force, for its own interests ? — No, £ should say not, 
certainly. 

6,586. That is to say, that they are not distrusted? — No ; on 
tho contrary I should say that the Government of India rests ou 
the loyal contentment of the people of India. 

6,586. That is right, that is exactly the ease ; tke Govern- 
ment of India has to depend entirely upon the loyalty of the 
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people, but yet are not the people distnuted P They are dis- 
armed ; there cannot be a single officer in the army ; they 
cannot even occupy higher places in their own services, even in 
India. These are simple facts I am asking ; I am not asking 
any opinion P— I should not say that they were distrusted ; but 
those questions of yours seem to me, if I may venture to say so, 
to enter upon large questions of policy which I am imable to go 
into. 

6.687. As to questions of policy, I do not think that this 
Commission is precluded from askmg such questions, because 
the reference is quite clear ; it has made no exclusion whatever 
of any question as to policy ; but still I am not putting these 
questions as to policy, I am simply putting these questions of 
fact, in order to show how far the ground upon which the whole 
claim is made is untenable. Aro not Indians refused as 
volunteers P — They are not excluded, I think, if they adopt the 
uniform, and can speak English. Parsecs, I tliink, aro not 
excluded. 

6 .688. Not altogether, in some places ; in Quetto, I suppose, 
there may be volunteers ; but I do not know that there are any 
volunteers on onr side; no, they are not admitted. I only 
point out all these disqualidoations. 

6.689. Sill Donald Stew aut : But I think you are wrong. 
Is it not a fact that any native can bo appointed a v()luiitecr if 
he is accepted by the commanding officer of a volunteer 
regiment P—Yes, I think so. 

6.690. Mr. Caine : But ho cannot claim it as a right 'r — ^No. 

6,591. Mr. Caine : As matter of fact ho never is accepted by 

the colonel of the regiment ? 

Mr. Naoboji : Is not a militaiy education entirely refused to 
Indians in the military colleges in this countiy P 

Sir Ja2cbs Feile: Has that question anything to do with 
expenditure P 

Chaibman : You were asking about education, wore you not, 
Mr. Naoroji, whether they were excluded P 

Mr. Naoeoji : Military education. It is entirely refused to 
Indians in this country ; they will not admit a single Indian. 

Chaibman : May I ask what is the line of that argument P 

Mr. Naoboji : I want to show that Indians caimot bo con- 
sidered an integral or component part of the British Empire. 
They do not enjoy the rights or the gains of the British Empire, 
while it is proposed that they should submit to every duty of 
the Imperial citizen. Well, I want to show that that is 
what they do not possess. Until they possess those rights, the 
argument that they aro bound as citizens of the British Empire 
is not a correct argument; it is altogether a one-sided 
argument ; therefore, I am obliged to point out all the dis- 
abilities of the Indians ; that they have no rights and no gains 
of the Imperial citizenship or of the country, while these claims 
are made upon them on the ground that they arc Imperial 
oitizons. 

Chaibman : I should have thought that ou that lino you are 
entering, Mr. Naoroji, ou questions which lie outside our 
reference. 

Mr. Naoboji : No. I contend that it is not. 

Chairman : Have you got the reference P 

Mr. Naoboji : The reference does not in the slightest degree 
exoludo any such questions. 

Chaibman : Det 4 ^ look at the reference, and see. I »lo nut 
want to suggest to t loKJonimission the exclusion of any ques- 
tions which como fairly within the reference Whereas, we 
have deemed it expedient that a Commission shouM forthwith 
issue to inquire into the administration and manegement of the 
ndlitary and oivU expenditure, incurred mider the authority of 
the Secretary of State for India in Council, or of the Oovem- 
ment of India, and the apportionment of charge between the 
Governments of the United Kingdom and of India for pur- 
poses in which both are interested ** 

Mr. Naoboji : That includes everything ; there is no exclu- 
sion whatever in saying that that policy, or this or. that, shall 
not be discuss^. The whole expenditure depends upon the 
manner in which the expenditure is incurred. The cxi>enditure 
depends, and the manner depends, upon the kind of policy or 
system. I may use the word “system” to avoid the word 
“policy,” if you like: it is the kind of system that is iniro- 
di;^d in the expenditure which necessitates all this Apportion- 
ment and all these olaimfl that are made upon us. 

OsAXAXAN : "WTiat ii the connection betireen that question 


of policy and the administration and management of the 
military and civil expenditure P 
Mr. Naoroji : Just this— -the way in which the Europeans 
are brought into India, and the employment of the large 
European services, are for the interests of both India and 
England, and, consequently, I say that there must Ijo a fair 
apportionment of charges in both countries between them. I 
will lead to that conclusion gradually. 

Chairman : Perhaps you will go on, Mr. Naoroji, bearing 
in mind the expression of opinion which has been made. 

Mr. Naoroji : That is the end, that I want to make Britain 
liable for a portion of the charges in both countries which 
are for British interests. That is the next question that I am 

put boro. Have the Indians any share whatever in the 
gain and glory of the British nation or country, just as the 
trish or the colonials havcP I will explain what I mean. — 
Sir Edwin Collun : I cannot speak for the Irish, but I think 
that the natives of India have a great share in the glory of 
the campaigns which have been won to a great extent wrough 
the valour of native troops. 

6,r)92. In that way they have only to give their blood and 
their money for the enhancement of the British Empire. If 
that 1 ^ glory I do not know. However, I will explain this : 
An Irishman, or a Scotchman, or a Welshman, or a Colonial, 
as well as an Englishmjin, can have a post in any of the 
military, naval or civil services, or in any 01 the services of the 
Empire in any part of the British En^ii’O, having thus a share 
in the gain and glory of the British Empire. Are Indians in 
that position ? With the exception of the lower services, and 
tlie few exceptions of the higher civil service, in their own 
country, aro they not entirely shut out from any share in the 
Imperial gains P 

6693. Yes, Imperial benefits ; they have no service in the 
higher ranks of the army No. 

6,594. No service in the navy P — That is perfectly time. 

6,696. No service in the Civil Service here. Are we not a 
part of tho Empire ; should wo not have a fair and full share 
in all the servico.s in this country also, os well as in India P— I 
am not competent to answer a question of that sort, hocauso 
that seems to b<.ilong rather to civil and political questions. 

6.596. As a matter of justice merely ! — But, I should say 
that natives of India have a distinct share in the Imperial 
gains, because they are able to live in peace and comfort, 
whereas otherwise they would not be able to live at all in 
India. % 

6.597. But with that peace and comfort of tho Indian, does 
not also tho very existence of the British rule depend upon 
those services P If there were no poaco and order, and if the 
country were in a disonlorly state, tlie British rule would not 
be able to remuin there very long ; is it not for the British 
interests also ?— That is a matter of opinion. 

6.598. Then, as u continuation of that disqualification, 
Lord Salisbury liHs said (Hansard, vol. 185, p. 839), “it would 
be a great evil if the result of our dominion waR that the 
natives of India who were capable of govorment should be 
absolutely and hopelessly excluded from such a cwireer ” ; 
and also with regard to tho present system of British ad- 
ministration, ho said that “ it creates a terrible amount of 
misery.” How far you may agree with that I do not know? 
—No ; I do not know that I ought to be called upon to answer 
a question of this kind : but I do not agree with the latter 
opinion. 

6.599. For tho little admissions Indians have in their own 
country into the higher civil service, none into the military 
and naval services, are they not moat unjustly treated in being 
compelled to como to this country for their examinations, in- 
stead of being simultaneously examined in India itself P — That, 

I venture to submit, is not a question wbiob is concerned witii 
tho military expenditure of India. 

6,500. The whole expenditure is the question. I want to 
refute the grounds ou which tho War Office Memorandum and 
Mr. Ryder’s reasons are based— namely, that India is a part of 
the British Erapii’e, and is bound by all tho duties of the 
British Empire; mtuI, therefore, of course, you may answer just 
as you think proper. —Well, if you ask for my own personal 
opinion, I think it is a very good thing that they should have 
to come. 

6,601. If an Engli^man wants service in the Colonies, he 
must go there; but if an Indian wonts service in bis own 
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oouBtiTy be must come bere ; is that justice ? — I tbink it turns 
upon tbe consideration of many other points. 

6,602. Do you not compel Indians to pay every fartbiiijif for 
whatever you choose to do for your own interests, or what you 
call Impenal interests, for the benefit of the British taxpsyer? 
Are not the British services in India for the benefit of the 
British taxpayers, tf) keep his rule in India, to have ^e British 
Empire ; and must he not share, therefore, in the cost of 
keef»ing up that British Empire ?— I think that the cost of the 
service that is maintained in India is, to a very great extent, 
for the benefit of the native himself. 

6,60,3.— I grant even that much, though it is not quite 
logically so : but is it not also for the benefit of the British 
themselves P— It is certainly for the maintenance of the British 
Empire as a whole. 

6,604. And, therefore, should they not bear a share or 
take a share in the cost ? Of course, though you employ the 
native army, I do not say a word. You would require that 
under any circumstances, whether the British were there or 
not ; but the British army or services would not he required 
in India except on account of the Britislr rule ? — If the British 
rule is to obtain in India, I presume a portion of the British 
army would be required there ; but I think I have given 
reasons before the Commission to show that, in my opinion, 
India should receive generous treatment at the hands of the 
Imnerial Government on account of certain services connected 
witn the British army. 

6,606. I will not go into the many disqualifications, not- 
withstanding that we have had repeated pledges ; wo have the 
Act of 1833 ; we have the Pnxslamation of 1858 ; we have the 
Act of 1870 to make us something like Imperial citizens. 
There is the declaration on the occasion of tho assumption of 
the Imperial title ; then the declaration in ihe Jubilee year 
that we would be treated equally with all British subjects ; but 
these pledges have never been fulfilled. Lord Lytton says that 
all these pledges have been avoided by every po.s8ihlo kind of 
subterfuge ; therefore is it right and is it iust to sav that India 
is a component or an integral part of British Empir.3? Is 
it not more just to sa^, us Macaulay once said, that it is more 
the slave of the Briti^ Empire than a partner or component 
part of the British Empire P — No, I should say that India was 
a component part of the British Empire. 

6.606. Therefore, the theory that Lidia is an integral or 

component part of the Empire, and must take its share of the 
expenso of the Empire and not at all of the profits or interests 
or rights of the Empire, is not that something like adding in- 
sult to injury ?— Not in ray opinion. • 

6.607. Well, the Government of India say,* in their letter 
of the loth August, 1883, “We maintain that the system itself 
is unjust. It presupposes that there is a partnership between 
the two conntries, and so to a certain extent there is, but there 
is no freedom of contract. It is a partnership in which the 
rich and powerful partner is able to prescribe the conditions 
under which the business shall be carried on with very little 
reference to the wishes or the means of the poorer and weaker 
partner.”’ That is what the Government of India says ; I do 
not knowhow far you agree with that?— I agree with that 
entirely with reference to particular charges which we are dis- 
cussing. 

6.608. I apply that to the whole charge, everything that is 
for the common interest, because our purpose to-day is to 
discuss what are those charges which arc for common interest, for 
the purposes of both, and what apportionment should be made. 

Chaiemin: Where are you quoting that from, what the 
Indian Government says f 

Mr. Naoboji : From one of the papers here. 

Chaibkan : What did it refer to P Should yon not state 
what the Indian Government referred to ? 

Mr. Naoboji : The Government of India’s whole argument 
a with regard to the army charges only. 

Chaibman : When you are making a quotation, I think it 
would make it dearer to say what the quotation refers to. 

Mr. Naobojx : Yes. 

6.609. CHAiBMAif : Yon gave a quotation and it might refer 

to the whole question you are raising, or it might refer merely 
to these army charges. I think Sir Edwin Collen understood it 
referred to the army charges?— Sir Edwxb Collen : The army 
charges, yes. ^ 

6.610. Mr. Naoboh : The Goyemxnent only applied it to 
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the army charges ; I apply the langna^ to the whole general 
principle involved. I must confess that I feel exoeSlingly 
graieful to the Government of India for the manner in which 
they have been fighting the War OfSc« hero. But is it not 
the fact, as J have already said— and I will just give, you a 
little authority— that even the opinion of the Government of 
India is no expression of the views or wishes of the Indian 
peoiile? If the Government of India says anything or asks 
for anything, that this or that should be done for India, it does 
not mean that it is the voiee of the Indian people ? — Well, I 
should hope that the voice of the Government of India would 
represent the voice of the Indian people. 

6,611. You think that tho voice of the Government of 
India would represent the voice of the Indian people? — I 
should hope that it would do so. 

0,61*2. However, 1 have got an authority here. Mr. Glad- 
stone. says, in a speech in the House of Commons on the Tith 
Marcli, 1880 : “ It appears to me that to make such a statement 
as that the judgment, of tho Viceroy is a sufficient expression 
as that of the people of India, is an expression of paradox 
really surprising and such as is rarely heard among us.” That 
is his opinion. And ho also points out what the relations of 
Britain are with India, and the principles upon which India 
is governed, and he says here — lie emphasises this position 
by tho words — “I'lie Law and argument of force, which is 
the only law and the only argument which we possess or 
apply to place the whole of this burden on the shoulders of 
the people of India.” IIo refers hero to tho Afghan War ; 
but I ask whether that is not altogether a true description of 
tho whole relations between England and India? — But I 
should not in any case say that it was ihe opinion of the 
Viceroy. 1 suppose one may speak of it as the opinion of 
tho Governor-General in Council or of the Government of 
India. 

6.613. Tho Government of India; but that is not noces- 
sjirily the opinion of tho neople of India. If the people of 
India were consulted whether this large British army sliould 
be kept up there or not, perhaps we would eonie to a very 
different result ; is m.t that possible ?— Quite possible. 

6.614. Sir James Pkile; Is there such a thing as tho 
opinion of the jX'Ople of India?— Sir Edwin Collen : I have 
never hoard of the people of India except as an expression ; 
I mean 1 liavo alwnys understood that India is composed of 
many peoples. 

6.615. Sir Jambs Pbile: Very antagonistic to each other? 
— Sir Edwin Collkn : Veiy much so. ' 

Mr. Naohoji : You may call them copies if jrou like or 
people ; those who are flailed British subjects in British India, 
no matter whether they are called peoples or people ; you may 
use any expression. 

Sir James PKiLii : I asked whether there is such a thing 
as the opinion of the people of India ? 

Mr. Naoboji : There is no such thing as the opinion of the 
people of India, bi^cause they are not asked ; they have no 
voice at all ; they are not allowed any opinion. That is the 
very thing I contend. 

Mr. Caine : They express it without- being asked occa- 
sionally. 

6.616. Mr. Naoboji : They do express it, and that is all 
they can do. Therefore, it resolves itself into this : that as 
long as tho Indians are not allowed to have a full and fair 
share in Imperial rights and interests, it is not ri^t to 
demand from them a share of the Imperial duties P— Sir Edwin 
Collen : I am unable to answer a question of that kind, except 
in a general way. 

6.617. Then again, tho Government of India is not like 
the Quvemmeut of France or the United States, say, treat- 
ing on behalf of the Indians on an equal and independent 
footing with Britain ; the Government of India is simply a 
department as it were of the British rule, and their chief and 
primaiT business tliere is to protect British interests, is it 
not?— No ; I should say it was to govern the people well. 

6.618. Then I will read you a few more extracts ; I have 
already re'od to you some extracts before, and I will read a 
few more extracts of what the Government of India say— I 
may say here again that they refer to the fight with the War 
Office, W I apply them as very important and appUoable 
to the whole general relation between India and England. 
I am adopting their words. One is this : the previous ques- 
tions I have put were to show that the army of India, or all 
the European serrices in India, were for maintaining the 
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British supremacy, and there is a strong paragraph upon 
that point which I have already quoted, and with whicn I 
will not trouble you now. There are further advantages, the 
Government of India points out in their letter* of the 25th 
Maroh, 1890, to the British people. “The army of India 
affords (as indeed it has been clearly stated in bygone yoars 
by the Government of India) a great reservoir (»f military 
strength to England.** That is the fact?— Yes. 

6.619. t Again in the same letter, they ssy : “We may 
especially lay stress on the faot that the Indian army Hupplies 
a great addition of military power to England, that a largo 
part of the British army is trained at the cxpeiiHo of India, 
that the whole of the men passed into reserve fium the 
70,000 troops in this country have been maititHined entirely 
out of Indian revenues from the date of their first recruit- 
ment.’* In the llndia Office Letter to the War Ofliee of 
the 9th August, 1872, it is said: “It is well known that 
India oflFers the best, if not indeed tho only tr/nning ground 
for the Britisli army in time of European peace. ... A very 
large, and certainly not tho least valuable, portion of the 
reserve will consist of men whose entire military tr.n'Tiiiig 
and experience will have lieen acquired at the expen.^e i.f the 
people of India.’* Further in the ^Memorandum enclosed in 
tho Government of India letter of the 25th March, 1890, the 
following passages occur : “ India is incurring groat exjiendi- 
tiire in the increase of tho army, and in armumf'Tiis and 
defences for the maintenance of British supremaey in tlio 
Esst. It i.s surely not unreasonable to consider that Enp^and 
should bear a share of this burden ; the principle should be 
that of true rceiprocation, and India should not be charged 
on ac(50unt of expenditure which must necessarilv he incurred 
by England for the maintenance i)f her army and the Empire 
at largo.” .... “That India should bo considered as 
affording a training ground for tho officers and men of tho 
British army, that the relative financial c.ipacaties of the 
two countrie.s should b<* com-ldored, and the whole matter 
adjusted on broad and atatemanlike views of public policy.” 
Well, I apply all tboso, iu the W'ords of the Government of 
India, to the general question of all tho relations between 
Britain and India in regard to charges in both countries for 
their common interests. It was suggested by Mr. Kyder that 
the Government here, nr tho British Exchequer, was requested 
and prayed to show mere.y and pity to a poor partner, and 
that it IS only in that way that wo aro asking from Great 
Britain not to charge this and not to charge that. Well 
now, I nuiintnin, as Mr. Fawcett did very distimtUy state— 
he said (Hansard, Vol. 250, “p. 454) distinctly he wished to 
explain (this was on account of the Afghan War that he 
said this), that so far as India was concerned, this was not 
to bo regarded as a matter of generosity, but of justice and 
legality; and he again repeated tho word.s, “the matter 
must be docidi'd on grounds of strict justice and legality.” 
And then Mr. Gladstone (p. 932) completely adopted all 
that Mr. Fawcett had urged, both with regard to the prin- 
ciple upon which the expenses of the Afghan army should 
have been apportioned between the two countries — viz , that 
of a very substantial contribution from Britain ; but not on 
the ground of generosity or pity, but on the ground of 
simple justice and legality ; and that is what I ask should bo 
done. Do you not think so?— I think certainly that tho 
principles of justice and legality should bo followed. 

6.620. Tho War Office or any department here says, such 

and such expenees, that wo undergo, are for the benefit of 
India also, and tbeiefore, India must take a share in them. 
Now, on the same prinriple, should I not also say that what- 
ever is spent here from the Indian revenues, which is also 
entirely for the purposes of the two countries — not for England 
alone— should also be shared by the British Exchequer on the 
same principle ? I will just give an instance, such as the 
India Office building and establishment, the Engineering 
College, the examination expenses, and a number of expenses 
that aro defrayed here in this country, every farthing of which 
is spent in this country, is enjoyed by the people of this coun- 
try. T^ng also the cost of the exchange compensation, everr 
farthing of which would he spent in this oounlry. Very well, 
whatever is paid out of tlie revenues of India for com- 
mon puxposes, not only for common purposes, but even 
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entirely what is spent here, should not the British Exchequer 
take a share in it, just on the same principle as they demand 
from India that wo should take a share in tho War Office ex- 
penditure? — Looking at the matter from an Indian point of 
view, I should be very glad if that conclusion were arrived at. 

6,621. Then, also, ovon in tho apportionment, supposing 
that for partictilar purposes very large expenditure is incurred 
which is in the interests of both countries, it should also be 
taken into consideration what is tho capacity of each country, 
more espo<nKlly as it is under the British administration that 
India has bocotuo extremely poor and tho TOverty is acknow- 
ledged by three successivo latest Finance Ministers. I have 
already given you the figures with regard to the capacity the 
other day, and therefore I will not repeat them here again ? — 
I think the question of the eupaeity or the wealth of the coun- 
ini*?ht fiortRiTily he taken into consideration in discussing 
till* ijueMi ion. 

6,f>22. With regard to these frontier wars, in which you 
urged tho other diy that th(5 British Exchequer here should 
take a proper share, in which the interests of both are con- 
efriied, I d(» not reDiemlx»r that you exactly agreed with me in 
excepting those small frontier wars where the tribes oome and 
disturb the Indian frontier ? — Yes. 

G,G23. And now with regard to wars outside India, in 
whieh the chief interest is that of the British Empire, not only 
within the British Empire, hut everywhere all ov^r the world, 
faking Egypt and the British interest connected with that, or 
the Abyssinian expedition, or any of those expeditions, is it 
not jusf that the Briti.sh Exchequer should take a fair share in 
the whole expenditure, or rather that they should pay the 
whole ♦ xpenditure, not take a fair share, in that India has no 
(‘Oiicern, except that they use Indian troops, and therefore 
India helps with the Wood of her troops to maintain the Em- 
pire outside of India ? — Yes ; T think that in cases such as 
those you have (pioted, tho British Exchequer should bear the 
expenditure. 

6,621. Thou with regard to tho exchange compensation, 
and 1 have already quoted Lord Kimberley’s words that tho 
British servie.cs in India are for tho essential purpose of main- 
taim’ng British rule there, and the European officers aro 
specially for that purpose, the argument that was urg;ed was 
that if this compensation were not given, ^ it would dissatisfy 
tho officials and the officers and would impair the sorvioe. 
Very well, that service is chieffy, mainly, I do not go to the 
logical conclusion of it, entirely for British purposes, and in 
addition to Uint we have tliis consideration, that the whole of 
the exehnnie eoinp(*Ji Ration would he entirely spent in this 
country ; therefore, to say the h.ast, instead of putting the 
whole of that burden of exchange compensation on India, is it 
not right and just that some portion of it fairly should ^ con- 
tributed by the British people themselves ?— No, I certainly do 
not think so. 

G.C25. For this double reason, that it is entirely because 
they are Europeans that this exchange compensation has at all 
arisen, and Europeans are for the interests of both, I grant that ; 
and that, therefore, if this European service is not to be im- 
paired, ns much for tho sake of the British rule and supremacy 
as for tho sake of tho Indians, and also because the whole of 
the money to be spent hero besides, not a farthing to be spent 
in India, is it not right and just that the British Exchequer 
should contribute a fair proportion of it?— No; I should say 
that it is a purely Indian service, which Indian revenue should 
pay for. 

0,626. Not only this exchange compensation, but the whole 
exchange question arises simply because there are European 
services in India ; otherwise any other country, such as China, 
or any other Eastern country, will have nothing to do with 
any difficulties or troubles of exchange, it is a mere matter of 
business. 


Fourteenth Bay, 16/A April, 1896’ 

Witness : Captain HEXT, R.N., Director of the Royal 
Indian Marine. 

Mr. Naoroji examined the witness as follows ; 

7,130. Mr. Naoboji: We have been considering that when 
the British exchequer disburses any ex^nses which are con- 
sidered to be for the jpurroses of both British and Indian Govern- 
ments or British and In^n people, the British exchequer claime 
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a portion from ub ; that is to nay from India. On the same 
prmoiple would it not be right that wheneyer any disbursemont 
i« made by the Indian exchequer, for purposes in which both 
are interested, that the British exchequer should take a share 
of It also on the same principle? — That undoubtedly seems 
fair. 

7.131. Are there any Indians employed in the Navy, or in 
any of those ships about which we have been discussing all 
along ? — In the Jbidian Marine, the service belonging to the 
Government of India, the crews are almost entirely composed of 
natives of India, andin tlie Defence Squadron there is a small 
number of natives employed ; in the Royal Naval Squadron 
proper no natives are employed. 

7.132. I am specially asking for that portion for which we 
are called upon to pay this apportionment, and that is especially 
the Royal Nayy Squadron ?— That is the Royal Navy 
Squadron. 

7.133. There are no natives at all? — With the exception of 
one or two cooks and servants, none 

7. 1 34 . Virtually, there are no Indians employed at all ?— No. 

7.13d. And though India is called upon to make this con- 
tribution or apportionment towards the expenses of the 
squadron, India itself cannot got any share out of the service 
for which India oontributos ?- -Except, of course, the defence of 
their coasts, their trade, &o. 

7.136. Then that defence is also for the common purpose of 
defending the British rule in India. We are now going ui>on 
the supposition that both are common parties; it is for the 
interests of both, and wherever any disbursement is made, 
either by the British exchequer or the Indian exchequer, that 
the apportionment should be made on both sides ? On both 
sides, yes. 

7.137. I suppose in Australia, the Royal Squadron that is 
placed tliere, of course, Australians are quite free to be 
employed in every way on that squadron ; they would be able 
to get in ; they would not be prohibited or completely 
excluded as the Indians are from the Royal Squadron r — No ; 
the whole of the Australian Squadrop, as far as I know, is 
manned entirely from England, not from Australia. 

7. 138. But would there be anything to prevent the squadron 
from being manned there by Austrians if the Anstraliuns 
offered themselves?— I cannot answer that question. 

7.139. But there would l>e no objection to employing any 
Australian, either as a man or officer, if any Australian were 
her© and offered himself as a sailor or joined ; he would not bo 
prevented as an Indian would be prevented. An Indian would 
be told, “No, you cannot come in? — I think ik^ sailor would 
be taken in tbo English navy for the Australian squadron un- 
less he had gone through the training ships at home (I am 
speaking from my memory of my service in the Navy) and liad 
come home for that pui'pose ; ho would not entered in 
Australia. 

7.140. But an Indian cannot do even that; be cannot be 
trained at home because ho would never bo admit ? -I can- 
not say whether the Admiralty would admit them or not; I 
think not. 

7.141. I know in the Array they are not admitted, and I 
suppose it is so in the Navy also. 

Other Commiflsioners took up the examination 
of the witness upon the subject of the appoition- 
ment of charge between England and India in 
connexion with the employment of the Navy in 
Indian waters and the Persian Gulf. Tt having boon 
stated that India undertook to perform duties with 
regard to the Naval service, Mr. Naoroji remarked : 


7,181). We were told just nf»w that India took all thoso 
duties upon itsolf. Was it not rather that the Biitihh rulers 
put upon India those duties than that the Indians undertook 
all those duties of their own defence, find ho on ?- Sir Edwin 
C oLLXN : I have never been in the secrets of the n .vcrnment ; 
I could not give an opinion upon that. 

7,181. It is a mei-e matter of fact that all that is im}x>sed 
ujHm the Indians is by the Government. The Indians themselves 
have no voice w^hatever in it. It is said alto that llie inemb»*rH 
of the Empire are on the same footing us any other Colonial 
mople; is it HO? The Colonists aie their own masters; they 
lid not sulnnit to the British Goveniment here to dictate to 
ihem, and at last the British Government was eomjKdleil to 


give them their own government. Is India in that condition ? 
I presume the British Government do it for ihelr good ; not 
only for the good of the British Government, but for the good 
of the Indian people. 

7,18*2. But for the British supremaev and the British rule 
and that, they ought to take their own fair share in everything 
that is done ? — I am not a member of the Government and I 
cannot give any opinion. I do not know what the intentions 
were in the the least. 


Fifirentk day. Thursday^ 2Zrd April, 1896 . 
W'i/A/m. Mb. STEPHEN JACOB, O.S.I. 

The witness was examined at length by the Chair- 
man and other Commissioners upon the Debt services. 
Mr. Naoroji then proceeded to question Mr. Jacob : 

7.507. Mr. Naoboji : Is it not beenuse of the conviction of 
the people here that the Indian Government are despotic 
enough, and powerful enough, to exact any amount of money 
from the people to pay their debts that there is all this con- 
fidence in what is called the credit of the Indian Goverramont? 
— I should not put it in that way. 

7.508. Then will you kindly give mo those figures again of 
the debt held in this country by Europeans and by Natives ? — 
Yes, Rx. 25,000,000 held in London, Rx. 48,600,000 held by 
Europeans in India, and lix. 29,600,000 by natives. 

7.509. Out of this £29,600,000 held by natives, cau you 
give us any idea of how much is held by the native States and 
subjects of native Slates ? — No, I could not do that. 

7,610. You cannot? — No. 

7.511. Because every Native State invests its balances very 
largely in Government of India security ; and can you in any 
way give us some idea of the amount that is held by those 
foreign Indians) as we may call them ? — No, I cannot give that 
information. 

7.512. No, well I can say that it must be a very largo 
portion, and, therefore, strictly speaking, the people of Britii^ 
India, who are special subjects of the British Empire, give but 
very little towards those loans? — 1 do not know at all what the 
proportion is that is held bv natives of British India. 

7.513. It must bo, at least, not as much as £29,500,000, 
because the Native States do hold a largo amount P — Yes, they 
certainly do hold some portion of that total. 

7.514. I HuppoHO that there must bo informatiou enough 
here to give us the figures of wliat is held by the different 
Native States ? — I do not think there is any information of that 
kiud. 

7,616. Tliey have got all the informatiou by the Residents 
of the administration of all the native States fou cannot give 
it, but there is one thing certain that there is a large |)ortion of 
this <leht lield by, strictly speaking, foreigners, either European 
foreigners or Iiuliiin foreigners ? — Yes, that is ho. 

.7,616 The people of BritiHh India itself can hold but very 
little ?— Vch, that is ho. 

7.517. Then with regard to any accumulation of capital in 
British India, wo have first to take into account that there arc 
something like 200,000,000 of rupees paid to Europeans, 
military and civil EuropeaiiH, and that goes to the benefit of 
Europeans, and is entirely taken away from any accumulation 
of capital that the Indians themselves (iau make, is it not so 
nece.ssarily ? The nativo.s have to pay 200,000,000 of lupees 
every year for the salaries of Europeans ?~I do not remember 
the exact amount, but whatever it is, a very largo amount of it 
is spent in India. 

7.518. Yes, but it is for the consumption of the EQro(>eans, 
not for the (tonsuinpliou of the natives. Every European 
consumes so much which a native would have consumed, had 
that European not been there occupying his place in the 
services in India. It is a mere matter of foot, of course, there 
is no opinion in the matter ?— I do not quite understand what 
])art. of the (luestion I am tt) answer. 

7.519. What I meHuisthis; with tegurd to what is spent 
outside, of course there IS no question iu your mind, such as 
all the savings which ai*o remitted to this country, and all the 
pen.sions whit^li are paid here ; that, of course, is a pure loss 
from the country, a pure drain from the country, is it not ? It 
goes clean out of the country ? — It goes out of the country, as 
far as the Europians are concerned. 

7,62>J. Of couri^e we are talking only of Europeans, an4 
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what is spnt bj the Europeans, there is also depriving natives 
who would have occupied their places, had they not taken these 
places themselves ; that is clear P — ^No, I should not admit that. 

7.621. Take, say, any European who gets his 1,000 rupees 
now ; if Instead of that European, it had been a native ho 
would have Kot his 1,000 rupees, and ho would have been pro- 
vided with all that ho wanted ; whereas he is now deprived of 
it and the European gets il, his food or his shelter P— But the 
European s^nds a great deal of that salary in India. 

7.622. Yes, but it is spent for his own consumption, not 
for the consumption of tho native ? — For the advantage of the 
native. 

7.623. He consumes so much food, he consumes so much 
this, that, or the other — whatever is enjoyed by that European 
is BO much taken away from a native who would have occupied 
that place P—As far as tho expenditure in India is concerned, it 
is just as much for the benefit of India whether it is by a 
European or a native, I should say. 

7.624. Yes, but bis expenditure means so mu(‘h cnnsumpiiou 
of the material products of the earth— he consumes so much, 
either in services or in whatever he consumes— which a native 
would have consumed if he had not been there, is not that 
clear P — It is clear, as a matter of fact. 

7,525. Yes, well that is all I want ; as a matter of fact it 
is clear that it is so. Now is there any indication therefore 
from this debt, that, beoaiiso India is able to borrow so much 
money, that it in any way proves that British India— the Indian 
people of British India — have made any accumulation of capital, 
when they have to part with 200, 00(1,000 of rupees every year 
merely for salaries P 1 have made no assertion about that. 

7,520. You cannot sny ; there is nothing to prove that 
British India and tho Indians of British India are making or 
accumulating any capital P -There is nothing in those particular 
figures. 

7,527. There is nothing to show that P— No. 

7.628. It cannot bo assorted positively that it is soP — I 
think it can be asserted. I say in these figures th<>ro is nothing 
to prove it. 

7.629. These figures do not prove anything of the kind? — 
No. 

7,530. That is all right. Then it is said, although Australia 
makes capital, still it finds it cheaper to borrow from a different 
country in the same manner. Can we say that India is making 
capital, and that it only (joiuos to England for tho purpo.so of 
borrowing cheaper P Or is it because Biitisli India or the 
Indians of Biitish India cannot find that money, that the 
Government are compelled to come hero and get that inoiicy 
It may be one of two ways P — We borrow in India w'hen that 
is possible, because wo then know exac.tly w'hat our liablity is. 

7.631. Yes, hut when wo borrow in India wo find a differ- 
ence that, though we borrow In India, wo can hardly get it 
from the Indian people of tho British tenitory. Can wo got a 
return of tho holders of any of this debt who are Miibjects of 
British territory and not foreign Indians or foreign Europeans ; 
can we get some such return P— Possibly, some su< h rotnin 
could be prepared. 

7.632. It would Iw a good thing to know (his c-va(;tly- 
what is drawn from the people of British India itself P— T 
will see if any infonnation can be obtained ; I do not know 
that it can.* 

7.633. Sib Donalu Sikwaht: But that would not prove 
anything ; it would simply iwove tliat the natives of India do 
not like the low interest 1 es, that is what 1 should say. 

7,534. Mr. It because they do not like 

lower interest ; it is simply because they do not have the 
money to g^vo at lower interest. Tho capital is so “mall and, 
for business purposes, so insufficient, that the very commercial 
current rate— business rate— of intert'st is 9 per cent., is it 
not P All accounts between merchant and merchant, are at 9 
per cent, interest, is not that a fact ?--Tlie ordinary mercantile 
rate of interest is certainly much higher in India th;m in 
England. 

7,636. Of cx)urse if thev make a special contract for any 

E articular lower intercsl., that is a different thing ; but what is 
ere supposed to be regtilar 6 per cent interest as between 
merchant and merchant, there is 9 per cent, interest; and even 
with this 9 per cent, interest the bankers actually who possess 
capital to any extent— I mean the Indian bankers - are able to 
get more than 9 per cent, because capital is so very deficient 


• /t was found to be impossible to obtain tho required information. 


there : it oannot be accumulated because it Is taken away from the 
country ? — I do not appear as <ftn expert witness on questions 
of political economy, and I can only say that my own ex^rienoe 
after about 26 years in India is that there is certainly an 
accumulation of capital going on in British India, and that 
India as a whole is wealthier than it was when I first went 
there. 

7,536. Can wc have auy proofs ; can you show any 
increase P— As I say that is only my opinion. 

7,637. It is merely an opinion, therefore, you cannot give 
any proof ? 

7,5.38. Sir Jamks Pkilb: Have tho imports and exports 
increased P- -Mr. .Taooii ; Yes, they have very Largely inciroasod. 

Mr. Naoro.ji : Mr. Chairman, may [ go into tho subject of 
imports and exports now r 

Chairman : I do not thiuU it comes in at the present point. 

7,630. Mr. Naoroji : Of the«<o Rx. 29,01)0, 000 wo are talking 
about, 1 suppose there is some ii mount hold in different kinds 
of tru.st?— Mr. Jacoh : Ves, some portion of it would be so 
held. 


Sixteenth day, Wednesday ^ 20lh Aprily 1896. 

Witness, Mr. STEPHEN JACOB, C.S.I. 

The witness was examined upon the Commercial 
Services, and Eailwa^s and Irrigation works. It 
having been stated that tho subsidised railways 
received land free of charge, Mr. Naokoji asked : 

7,819. Did the guaranteed companies pay anything for the 
laud, or was it giv(»n to thorn also free ? — Mr. Jacob : No, it 
was given to them free also. 

Later, asked how the working expenses of the rail- 
way were paid , tho witness replied : 

By drawing on the Government treasury ; the railway 
account is treated as a drawing account with Goveniment. 

7,965. Mr Naoroji: Does tho Government keep a separate 
account of what is spent in that manner in keeping tin* 
accounts of the railway income and expenditure?— Yes. 

7.906. Is that included in tho railway accounts P— Yes. 

7.907. Or dot's it go into tho Government rovenno accounts P 
--It is not always charged against tho railway concerned, but 
tlio total charge is shown against the railway revenue account. 

7,968. Inifact it is from the revenue of tho country th'tt 
this is paid and not deducted from tho revenue of the rail- 
way.s P —It is shown against the railway rovouue, hut is not 
always chargt'd against the revenue of tho ])trticulHr railway. 

After further exainiuatioii by iither Commissioners 
Mr. N.VOIIOJI proceeded to ([iiostiou the witness : 

8,161. Is then* any portion of the railway capital held by 
the Indiniis of British India, do you know? — Some small 
portions oerlainly arc. The shares in tho Tarkessur railway 
iu Brngal, I believe, are lu'ld c-hirfly by natives, and there are a 
few provincial linos in the North-West Provinees, shares iu 
whirh are hold by nalives of India. 

8, 102. I am talking of tho capital which wo are speaking of 
a.s having been spent, tho £240,000,000 P-— Yes. 

8,163. And can fnu say what the amount isP— No, I could 
not flay. I do not know how much is held in railwaya other 
than those I have just meiitioiicd. 

8,161. Arc you able to distinguish how much of this capital 
invested by natives hehnigs to natives of Native States, aud 
how much to natives of British India? — No 

8, 1 05. You have no means of saying P— No, I have no means 
of ast^ortaining. 

8. 166. According to a return given here, we have got some- 
thing like Rs. 1,16,00,000 paid in salaries to servants on rail- 
ways. This is a Parliamentary return of salaries above 1,000 
riiiH'o.s per aunum paid to servants on railways, and you have 
a total of nearly Rs. 1, 16,00,000, and out of this more than 80 
lakhs, or nearly three-quarters, are paid to Europeans. In 
that, case the Indians do not get the benefit of the amount 
spent in India so far as the emphyk are concerned ?— I should 
not say that they do not got the l^nefft of it. 

8.167. As employed by them, aud having so much paid to 
Europeans, and not having the same employment which the 
Europeans occupy, if Indians were employed in this place they 
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would receive all tLia benefit of money expended in the country 
for the railways as in any other country ? — ^Yes, if they were 
employed instead of Europeans; or rather, if they could be 
HO employ od, they would receive the amount. 

8,1C8. They would receive the amount, and so that amount 
is lost both in amount as well as in employment to the Indians 
themselves ? — I should not dest'ribc it in that way. 

8.169. I am askiujf it as a mere fact that there is so much 
money paid to Europeans? — There is no question ns to that 
fact. 

8.170. Take for instance this country, or the United States, 
whatever is spent in <>oimexion with railways is earned by the 
people of the country, and it goes every year to their benefit, 
although it may be borrowed money or their own revenue 
spent P — Yes. 

8.171. And that is nearly three -fourths ; thou there is also 
iio4,000 spent in tbi.s country in some shape or other, such as 
directors and their offices and other expenses P — Yes. 

8.172. So it is nearly one crore of rupees which the people 
have to find which does not retuni to them, hut goes to 
Europeans as matter of fact? -That amount is p.-iid to 
Europeans. Of that there is no doubt. 

8.173. Now there is something like 200,000,000 of rupees 
paid in I he various different services in India to Europeans. I 
meiititm that as a fact from this return P — I have not got. the 
return, but I should not have thought the amount was so 
large. 

8.174. And were Indians largely employed, and if even 
half of that liad been saved to the Indians, would they not 
have been able to produce or supply more (yipital than they are 
at present able to go. They would have so mueh capital to 
invest in various ways, and during the time of t-ho railway 
existence — all this money which has been paid to Europeans — 
bad oven half of it been paid to natives or saved to the Indians 
as tboir capital, they would have Ijeen able to supply a large 
portion of tho capital required for the railways P — T really 
cannot say ; it involves so many considerations. 

8,17-^). There would have been so much more capital avail- 
able in the country ? — Not, perhaps, if the Europeans had not 
been there. 

8.176. I fliiy if the Europeans had not been there so far, 

and Indians had earned all that insU'ad of 200,000,000, say 
100,000,000 Indians had earned instead of all that going to 
Europeans who use it there and take it away from the country 
also ? — If tho Europeans had not been there, it is ix)ssible that 
the natives w'ould not have been in a position to earn these 
amounts. /, 

8.177. I beg jf^our pardon ; what is it ?— The premise, as 
T understand it, is that the Europeans are not there to earn 
the money. • 

8.178. So many less employed, instead of to the extent bj 
which they are. If that was done, and if tho Act of 1833 
were fairly carried out, without distinction of race or creed, in 
the employment of the Goveniment services, so that more 
Indiaus would have been employed than Europeans are, and 
they w’ould have been able, therefore, to save so much capital to 
tho country itself, would not then Indians have been able to 
supply more capital than they are at present ? — Po.ssibly they 
mi^t be. But this assumes that they cxiuld be employed in 
the place of tho Europeans — that they could do the w'ork. 

8,179- At present, owing to this drain, there is much 
scarcity of capital in Briti.sh India, and consequently the 
Indian capitalists can cximmand a greater return for their little 
capital than they would otherwise do P— The ordinary rate of 
interest is certainly high. 

8.180. The Native States have built mostly their own rail- 
ways from their own revenue, have they not ? Can you give 
any idea of what railways have been built by different Native 
States, how much by borrowed money, and how much from 
their own revenue?—! can give you the amounts expended by 
Native States on railways, but several of our main lines run 
through the Native States — tho Rajpootana-Malwa, for in- 
stance, 

8.181. Yes, but they are your own railways; I mean 
special railways built by Native States for their own territory ? 
—There are such railways ; tbo Nizam’s State Railway, the 
Gaekwar’s railways, tho Kashmir and the Rajpura-Bbatinda 
Railways, and several other smaller lines. 

8.182. And are all these railways built entirely from their 
revenue, or is any portion built by borrowed money ?— Some 
of** these have certainly been constrncted from borrowed 


money ; but I cannot state in every case the exaot proportions 
of the capital which has been supplied from revenue and from 
borrowed money. 

8.183. Well, I can just give a few figures with regard to 
one Native State. I have not been able to look into the rail- 
ways of Hyderabad-! -Nizam, but I have got some figures of 
Mysore given by the Diwan last year, and it appears that they 
were able to raise a local railway loan, as it was described, of 
20 lakbs of rupees, and they borrowed from the English 
Government a crore and 63 lakhs of rupees for railway 
purposes ? —Yes. 

8.184. Out of that they have already a sinking fund of 
27 lakhs 81,000, for the loan from the English Govemraont 
They have themselves new from their own revenue spent 
1 croro and 48 lakhs on the Mysore-Harikar Railway, and 
they have on other railways also invested 4 1 lakhs from their 
revenue only, and they have not spent nearly 16 lakhs from 
tho loan which they Imvo received from tho JBritiah Govern- 
luont. Tho po.‘^ition thus stands that, out of the loan from the 
British Govoniment they have 27 lakhs of sinking fund, and 
they have 16 lakhs in hand which they have not employed, so 
that wo see that a large portion of the railway is built from 
their own revenue, and they are in a fair way of repaying tho 
whole of the loan in this native Slato. We, in British India, 
do not appear to have any ciiance of coming to that condition 
of affairs? --T have no information about those figures. 

8,18.5- Then in addition, on account of this guarantee to tho 
lo.Hs that accrues from tho necessity of paying up to the 
guaranteed interest, we have, as has been already explained, 
the additional loss of exchange on account of having these loan.s 
in st»'rlitig. Wo have a double loss ; we have to make ux) the 
guarantee, which is in sterling, and then to xmy in sterling ; 
whatever may be the earnings in rupees, we must make it ux) in 
pounds, wliich is not earned, and, as it is called, a fictitious 
amount which we have to pay, whicli has already been discussed? 
— There is a double loss ; firt»t, in the payment of tho sterling 
interest; and, secondly, in the fiotiiiouH rate of exchange which 
is applied in the culculation of surxilus profits. 

8. 186. Then the question wap put to you, I do not remember 
by whom, that taking tho w)«ole result of tho railway expendi- 
ture and earnings up to this time, how much remains as a 
deficit to the Indian revenues which they have filled up, up to 
this time and which must bo earned hereafter as a balance 
against us in favour of railways ?— There is a net balance against 
the railways. 

8. 187. And how much do you think it is, taking the result 
from the beginning to the end of revenue ? — I cannot state the 
amount offhand, but I will put in a table showing tho net 
results of the railways as far back as possible.* 

8. 188. The extent of railways now in India is about 20,000 
miles, is it not ?— Up to the end of 1894 it was 19,000 miles ; I 
daresay it is 20,000 miles now. 

8.189. Have you any idea what is tho extent of railways 
built in the United States about this time P— I have not any idea 
of the exact amount. 

8.190. Then in the working of those railways, do yon not 
think the Government, having direct or indirect control over it, 
should cumiKjl or insist uptm tho railways to adopt the most 
economical plan, and therefore largely employ Indians, and save 
as much as jwssible from tlie heavy oxx>enditure. Would not 
that go a great way towards making the railways more profit- 
able than they ure at present ?— I believe the policy followed 
both by tho State Railways and the Companies is that ther 
employ natives wherever they think they pojssibly can do so with 
duo regard to both efficiency and economy. 

8.191. Still, where you have three-fourths of the salaries 
paid to Eurox^ans, as it is as present — within three or four years 
of this return — there is large room for Government as trustees of 
the revenues of the people to do their utmost to see that the 
railways are mode really more profitable ?— *1 think that the 
Companies certainly look more to their profi^ts than to the em- 
ployment of Europeans, and that they would employ natives 
wherever they thought it more profitable to do so. 

8.192. Yes, that is more reasonable, it would appear, but 
with the exception of the Baroda railway, where there ^ is 
a good manager who tries to make use of as large a native 
element as possible, they are not carried out. The neat 
Indian Peninsula has different ideas, — I cannot mention them. 
Therefore, wo have no capital invested by the subjeots in British 

* See Appendiees 27 sod 28. 
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India, and if the large amount that is paid in sularies to 
Europeans oontinuefl, and the indireotbenefits that non-othcials 
derive from the trade, and from all that they do there, because 
the British Indians are not able to compete with them, there 
aeems to be very little chance that the Indiuns will ever bo 
able to help thorasolveR, and become owners of those railways, 
or to pay Uicir debta, if this drain continues as at present 1'— 
Some of the capital is owned by natives of British India. 

8.193. Natives of British India P— Yes. 

8.194. Because 1 know natives of Native States and evtm 
princes of Native States hold very largely, such as, I think, 
the Mahrir&.jri of Uwalior is lending a large amount of money to 
the British Government. Is it about a crore P — More tliaii tliat. 

8.195. Three croresP— The (rwalior loan of 1887 was 
3J crores of rupees, and there is also a loan from Maharaja 
Sindia for State Railways of 1 J crores. 

8.196. The Mahi'iriijfi of Holkar has also lent P - Yes, a 
crore for the Indore State Riiilway. 

8.197. Therefore we are in the position of borrowing from 
every quarter ; when will w^e ho in the position of Native 
States of taking from their own revenue and from their own 
capacity. As long as this drain continues there does nut seem 
to be much chance ? — Some of the capital ot the railways is 
held by natives of British India. 

8.198. Can you give us any idea of how much is hold by 
them? — No I cannot stat-e how much. The amount is not con- 
siderable for the reason you have already mentkiiicd, viz., that 
tho rate of interest in India, on good security, is miK'h higher 
than that obtainable tvtui on lailway loans. 

8.199. Sir Jamks Peilu: There are no limiiations in the 
employment of natives on ruihvuyh in India except their ILtnehS, 
I suppose P — Mr. Jacob : That is all I know of. 

8.200. . Sir James rEiLR : And they would bo cheaper than 
Europeans, if lit, and they naturally would he employed?— 
Mr. Jacob : I should think so. 

8.201. Mr. Naoboji: If they arc properly trained, and if 
there is a full fair opening left to the Indians, do you mean to say 
that the Indians - out of .'>00,000,000 of people in fadia, that 
you will not find a buffioient supply to do all This work as 
efficiently as any European? — Mr. Jacob : I do not protend to 
give any opinion on that point myself. 1 should judge from the 
action of tho railwfiy companies, and railway managers in 
omijloying Europeans for certain posts, that that is the view 
that they take. 

8.202. The guaranteed railway companies take very gotxl 
care that as long as they get their guarantee and any beuolit 
they do not care whether the Indians deiivo any hmiefit from 
the expenditure or not. It is an idea of patriotism among them 
to employ Europeans instead of Indians. You cannot say that 
the Indians will not ho found competent to undertake the 
work if encouragement were olfercd, and if the proper class 
of men were drawn. 

8.203. Sir James Pbile ; India has been devclopcl by 
railways since about tho middle of the century, lias it not ? — 
Yes. 

8.204. During that time the opening of tho railways has 
enormously increased tha trade ? — Ye.s. 

8.205. India being an exporter of raw produce it has been 
particularly heneftoial in opening up the (jountry ?— Yes, the 
railways have produced an enormous effect iu that way. 

8.206. Now, during the development of the railway system, 
have the natives taken any part in promoting undertakings 
such as railways ?— Only, a^ far as I know, in the case of very 
petty undertakings. * There is tho Tarkessur railway in Bengal, 
which, I think, is mainly H native undertaking, and there arc 
one or two tramways, 1 believe. But 1 cannot speak on this 
point with any authority. 


Seventeenth Day, Wednesday ^ Uh May^ 1896. 

JTi'ftess : Vice- Admiral W. A. KENNEDY, R.N., formerly 
in command of the East India Station. 

Sbveral Oommisaioners hail oxaDiined Vice- Admiral 
Xoonodj upon the queatiou of utilisiog' Indian 
marine shipS) such as tho Lawrence,” in time of 
war. The witnesses replies were to the effect that 
if such vessels were armed they must be under the 
orders of the Admiralty and not of the Indian 


Q-overnment. In reply to a remark of Mr. Naoroji^s 
(8,473), witness stated that “In a time of war 
th‘* Admiralty would arm the ‘Warren Hastings* 
and the ‘Clive,* they have their guns, and they are 
very smart ships.** 

The examination was continued with the object of 
discovering whether the duties of the squadron on 
the Indian Station were confined to that Station, or 
whether it was liable to be summoned to assist, in 
case of need, a Government, such as the Australian 
Government. Admiral Kennedy tad replied that in 
case a difficulty arose al Norfolk Island and the 
Governor of New South Wales wanted a ship to go 
there, the vessel would be sent immediately, where- 
upon Mr. NAORO.r[ asked : — 

8.559. But you would liavo the power of refusing if you 
chose ?— Vick-Admibal Kennedy : Ocrtaiuly ; it might be 
impracticable to comply for reasons of a naval character. 

8.560. Mr. Naoeoji: Th.at makes all tho difference?— 
Vice-Admiral Kennedy : Yes. 

Later, with leforenco to tho question of the employ- 
ment of the Indian Squadron in other than Indian 
waters, Mr. Naoroji asked : — 

8,575. Mr. Naoroji : Do I understand that the second 
complaint is that India gets no return ? — That seems to bo the 
complaint as far as the rcraonst ranee goes ; it was, “ India 
gets no return.” 

Chairman : - You must read Ihe words before ^‘occasionally 
employed.” 

Mr. Naoro.ii: “ Vessels not employed in the Persian Gulf 
are under tho command of tho Admiralty, and must he occa- 
sionally employed on other than Indian scu’viccs.” Treasury 
so and so “for which India gets no retui'u,” and that I under- 
stand was the complaint. 

Chairman : But the complaint is that they ai'e occasionally 
employed on other than imlian services, for wliich India gets 
no reiuni. 

Mr. Naoroji : I merely wanted to know what the real com- 
plaint was. 

The witn|S8 was further examined by Mr. Naoko/i: 

8.665. Mr. Naoroji : Doe^ the Royal Navy adroit any 
Indians iu employ inent either as crow or as officers? — No, 
only as cooks and stewards. 

8.666. One or two ? - Plenty of them are employed. 

8.667. Tlicn that means that India should pay for that 
from which no Indians derive any benefit of employment ? — 
But they do derive bomfit. 

8.668. I mean benefit of employment in the Navy. The 
whole employment must go to tho benefit of tho Englishmen, 
according to present arrangements ?— No, they have benefit, 
because there are a great number of Lascars employed in the 
defence ships, for instance. 

8.669. 1 moan in the Royal Navy, in the Royal Squadron 
for which India pays this £109,000 and £60,000 ; 1 am only 
talking of tho Royal Navy, not tho Indian Marine. They get 
no benefit out of this contribution which they pay for the 
Royal Squadron r— No, we do not sliip natives as scamon in 
the English Navy because they are not trained for it, and in 
like manner, 1 conclude, officers ; but Lascars are employed in 
t'ne Defence Flotilla. 

8.670. But is It simply because they are not trained, or is it 
a determination not to employ them at all ? Facilities might 
be given for them to lie trained ; is facility given for them to 
be trained r I know of one instance where an Indian hero 
want-ed to be employed -i do not know whether it was exactly 
as a crew— in one ship, and he was distinctly refused ; so, too, 
in the Army ; they are distinctly refused to bo employed at all, 
either in the Royal Navy or the Royal Army ? - The natives of 
India arc largely employed in the Army, 

8.67 1. Tho native Army, but 1 am talking of tho Euro^au 
officers ? — Wxio wanted to join this army ? 

8.672. We will confine oursolvos to the Navy ?- Yes. 1 am 
not prepared to say whether an Indian gentleman who wiahed 
to get hifl son into the Navy, and who was prepared to send 
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Him home to pans his examiuatioii — I do not know at all whj 
he should no^ be admitted ; there could be no bias against him. 
But 1 am only speaking without authority on the matter. 

8.673. That ie exactly what I wanted to know. As far as 
I understand he would bo distinctly refused ; if any Indian 
gentleman's son went home ho would not be admitted to any 
training college or any place at all P— Oh, no : try it on. I am 
sure he would bo heartily welcome : there is no fooling of that 
sort at all. 

8.674. His “trying it on” means a deal of expenditure, 
therefore, can we not have any authoritative expression that, if 
an Indian came hero and wished to enter the college and to bo 
trained just as others (it would be no concession at all) that 
he would be freely admitted on the same terms as any English- 
men passing the same examination, and so on— Yes. 

8,676. Till that order is made, or until that is publicly 
known, “ trying it on ” means simply expenditure and going 
back disappointed ?— That could be ascertained quite well. 
T shall have very great pleasure in finding out for certain, 
because I cannot answer the question entirely myself. 

8,676. I should be very glad if you would find that out ? — I 
will find it out without any delay. 

8,667. Assuming that India has an Imperial interest in the 
Koyal Navy, there is so far an equal interest to Britain to 
maintain its rule also in India ?— There is no doubt that Britons 
do take a great interest in India. 

8.678. So far, assuming that the account is balanced with 
equal interest, is it not right that India should have a propor- 
tionate share of the benefits of the employment according to the 
money India pays ? That will bo answered if you will kindly 
find out what I have asked ; I need not ask that any further ? 
— Has an Indian man or gentleman ever expressed a desire, 
because it is rather springing a mine on one ; I have never 
heard that they wanted to come, generally the climate is 
against it P 

8.679. Not necessarily f — They would not like to lea\o their 
own home. 

8.680. They believe that they would never be admitted? — 
I see ; you start under the belief that there is a groat bias 
against it. 

8.681. Both in the Army and in the Navy P— But I do not 
think so. 

8.682. I shall be very glad if you will find that out ? — Yes. 

8.683. Now it is said that when any expenditure is incurred 
by the British exchequer, either here or in Indi^ in which both 
countries are interested, India must coutributo ee share ; on the 
same principle does uot justice require that when any dis- 
bursement is made from the Indian exchequer for any purposes 
in either country in which both countries are intercMted, the 
British exchequer .should make a fair contribution ? — It seems so. 

8.684. In apportioning charges liet ween Britain and India 
should not their respective capacity betaken into consideration P 
Britain is a vastly rich country, and drawing its riclies largely 
from Inlia, and India is an extremely poor country owing to 
Britain carrying away its wealth ; should not Britain have 
some consideration for these circumstances P — Of course, these 
are really questions for experts, and it is the first time I have 
heard that India is a ' ery poor country, or that it is drained 
for the benefit of England. I always thought that it was a 
very rich country and self-supporting^ and that without 
England it would be in rather a bad way. 

8.686. Wo differ very largely in that? —I do not see exactly 
what you are aiming at. Your contention is that if England 
had nothing whatever to do with India, India would be better 
off than she is now P 

8.686. That is a different question ? — That is what you are 
thinking of, is it not P 

8,o87. I say that, comparatively, Britain and India are very 
different in their capacity for payment or in their wealth. Eng- 
land, taking the expressions of Secretaries of State P — 

Has a large swallow. 

8,688. England is a very rich country, and India is 
distinctly poor, as Lord Cromer has stated. Now, I say that 
in apportioning charges for any purpose which is common to 
the mterostfl of both, is it not necessary, as the (rovorninent of 
India has also asked, that their comparative capacity to pay 
rnnst also be taken into consideration, and not merely the 
arithmetical division? — I expect that if I expressed any 
omniun upon that subject it would not be worth anything 
imteTer ; no one ironld pay any aiiCinition to it. Ism afraid 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer would tell me to mind my 
own business. 

8.689. That is true, but an English gentleman may express 
his views, whether the Chancellor of the Exchequer nears him 
or not ?— I think you should put that straight to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, but not through me. 

8.690. But, if I am supported by good English opinion, I 
might put it more forcibly to the Chancellor of the Exchequer ? 
— Yes, but you must get an opinion that is worth having, and 
not mine, upon such subjects as that ; it is quite valueless. 

8.691. We have got here that they constantly use the 
words “Indian purposes” and “Indian requirements”? — 
Yes. 

8.692. But is it not the case that there are two parties 
concerned in all these purposes : the Ejuglish purpose, namely, 
the English rule, and tlio Indian ?— Yes. 

8,69.3. Therefore, whatever is supposed to be an entirely 
indepj'Tident Indian purpose, as if it were the case of the United 
States or France, is it not right that in considering all these 
Indian purposes both these parties should take their fair share 
in everything that is for the interest of both ; that is a question 
very similar to what I have already put, in fact F — Yes. That 
is the very reason why India pays this subsidy, because they 
ought to take their share. 

8.694. In the same manner Englishmen ought to take their 
share for purposes for which India pays?— Or course, we do, 
becuuse this £100, 000 per annum must certainly be a very 
small proportion of the enormous burdens that England has to 
bear. And In alluding to Indian purposes, of course they 
would claim that all our squadrous are really for the benefit of 
India. Wo take so much interest and care of India that we 
keep up large fleets in the Mediterranean and all over the 
world, on purpose to guard India, which we do not want to 
lose. 

8.695. Which we do not want to lose ? — Which we do not 
want to lose. That is right . if w'o lost India we should put 
down a great many of our expenses ; therefore all these ques- 
tions arc really Indian purposes, and the whole East Indian 
squadron is for Indian purposes, because they are looking out 
to prevent the enemy from coming and attacking India. 
Without that squadron we might have other people prospect- 
ing round Iho coasts of India and making themselves very 
disagreeable, no doubt ; so th>it the indirect advantage that 
India gets from the Englisli navy is enormous. I should say 
that if they really wanted to claim their just rights, they 
would be estimated at at least half a million sterling. 

8,69da. I grant tbat India has so much benefit out of this 
squadron, hut is uot this squadion for the <lefonc.e of India as 
much for the interc.st of England as of India? Is it not for 
the preservation of British rule, aiid therefore you pay a por- 
tion of the cxjKjnse, I grant, in this matter ? — Yes. 

8.696. Well, ill other matters there are othor purposes also 
oominon to both, for which India alone pays, and of which 
Britain ought to take a share ju.st on the same x>rinciple ? — Yes. 
Well, I am not aware of such a rase. 

8.697. If there aro cases, they should be fairly taken into 
consideration ? — Yc'*, I should conclude so . 

8.698. Now, in Question 6,998 we are told: “Then, sum- 
ming the whole matter together, tho cost of the Marine to jou 
is 20 lakhs: there is the £160,000 which is paid as subsidy, 
which, of course, we must turn into rupees at the rate of ex- 
change ; there aro the stores for India, £130,000, which we 
must treat in the same way ” (stores, of course, is a material I 
have nothing to do with). Captain Hdxt auswered, “The 
Marine budget is 19 lakhs.” And then about the pensions he 
said they aro something about 6 hikhs more. Now, considering 
the squadron expeuditure is to he for common purposes, we con- 
tribute £160.000 ? — Yes. 

8.699. Then, on the other hand, we spend 20 lakhs in India 
for tho marine and other purposes in wmuh both aro interested, 
because any defence of India, large or small is for the purpose 
of defending British rule as well as Indian ; therefore, should 
not the British Exchequer take a share in this 20 lakhs, in 
the same way as we take a share of £160,000 in the Royal 
Squadron?—! do not know exactly what you would propnse, 
supposing the squadron was withdrawn, to substitute in lieu 
of this £160,000. 

8.700. I do not object to the £160,000 at all, whioh 1 say 
is very properly paid, but I do object on the ground that there 
are oommou purposes, and Uiat therefore the Government here 
supplies this squadron and undergoes certain expenditure, and 
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out of that expenditnre not the whole, as I understand, but a 
portion of it, is paid by India, which comes to £160,000 ?— Yes. 

8.701. Now, I say that the Indians spend 20 lakhs of 
rupees there for purposes of defence, harbour defence and 
coast defence, and so on, in which both parties are interested, 
whether the sum to be divided be large or small f— Yes, but 
more erpeoially the Indian, I suppose, who pays for his 
existence. 

8.702. Your British rule is far more important to you than 
it is to the Indians. Would you care a single farthing if 
British rule were not there, to go and protect India ?— Y on 
mean that it is not entirely philanthropic ? 

8.703. Supposing the British rule were not in India, would 
you oaro a straw to go and protect India in any way whatever 'r 
— I do not suppose that wo should go to a great outlay under 
such circuinstancGB, if the Kussians wore in possession ; but, 
viewing from the Indian standpoint, they are very much better 
{is they are than under any other oircunistanc-es, and tliorefore 
pay a very small percentage for protection. 

8.704. I accept the Indian point of view as you put it ; I 
want the British point of view to be taken in the same way ? — 
I should say that that is a point I am not prepared to discuss. 

8,70r>. I do not know what the British Empire would bo if 
India were lost ; British India is of the highest importance to 
the British Empire y— No doubt about it. 

8.706. Then, with regard to the protection of trade, the 
question was 6,934 — “Nor with the doience of Indian trade” — 
that is to say, was not the protection for the defence of Indian 
trade. Then the answer was : “The Indian trade is virtually 
English trade. It is all carried in English boats and paid for 
by English money. The Indian trade itself — of India itself — 
is next to «i/.” Do you agree with that? — No ; there is a very 
large local trade in India, as you know. Perhaps you know 
Mr. Sli^herd, who owns tin enormous fleet of ships thjit never 
leave Indian waters ; there is the Pilgrim lino that trades to 
Mecca, that is all Indian trado : there are e.ompanios running 
up tho Persian Gulf which are entirely owned by nativ('8. Of 
course, the bulk of tho trade starts from England, there is no 
donbt about that, and runs to Bombay; and there is an 
enormous sailing fleet which comes round the Gape for Calcutta 
as well. Hut I suppose that ti grciit deal of the money must 
remain in India, or in the hands of people of India, and there 
are a great many wealthy natives who ore interested in these 
ships — largely interested. 

8.707. What I want to say is this ; tho trado ttuvt is afloat, 
exports from India or imports into India from foreign countries 
—which is, in fact, the bulk of the trade ; the coasting trado 
is very lit, tie compared with it, and most of this trade — first of 
all, the whole shipping— is entirely English interest?- Yes. 

8.708. With no share at all of the Indian in it. Then tho 
cargo also, as long as it is floating on the sea, is primarily at 
the risk of the East India hanks and of the English marine 
insurance offices, because tho Kast India btinks, which are, 
strictly speaking, British interest, supply all the money for tlio 
exports or the imports. Therefore, what I moan to say is that 
while any cargo or any ship is floating on tho sea, it is essen- 
tially primarily a British interest and British inouoy is concerned 
in tiiis ship and cargo ; and, therefore, I said tliat Captain 
Hext was quite right in saying that the Indian trade, strictly 
speaking, was «i/, or very little, compared with tho whole 
British risks that are inv-dved in the whole of the foreign 
trado of India?— Yog. I do not know what he means in 
saying such a thing ; it mav be the case. 

8.709. What I say is this : that when we are told that the 
squadron is needed to protect trade, it is forgotten that this 
trade is mostly British trade, or almost wholly, and very little 
Indian interest in it?— I suppose these ships pay duties in 
bringing their cargoes to India, do they not ? 

8.710. I am taUcing of the ship and the cargo while it is on 
tho sea, and when the sciuadron is expected to protect it. 
While it is on tho sea the interest is of British capital almost 
entirely. Of course, I may take you through tho whole pro- 
cess of the transaction in order to explain that to you?— I will 
take your word for it. Your argument is that the Navy is uo 
good to India at all. 

I do not mean to say that it is no good to India at all ; we 
are paying thi>* share, but tit the same time I say that tho 
argument which is constantly urged, that tlie Navy is uows- 
utixy to protect the Indian bnde^ the East Indian trade, w a 
very misleading one | the real interest of the capital that has 


to be protected is almost wholly British. I wanted to make 
a oorreotion of vour expression “ Indian trade.” 

8 716 Mr. Naoeoji : If in former days the British Govern- 
ment imposed any partiouUr taxation, does it mean, therefore, 
that that is a justification, whether it was right or wrong, for 
fntore conduct of the same kind ?— I do not know ; X am not an 
exponent of the views of the Government. 


Eighteenth Day . Wednesday ^ \Zth May^ 1896. 
H^xinens : Me. STEPHEN JACOB, C.S.I. 

The witness was examined as to the Irrigation 
Works of the Government of India. Mr. Naokoji 
proceeded to question the Witness : — 

8,960. Mr. Naoboji: Wore some of these irrigation works 
originally old works upon which only a small amount was 
expended ?— Some of tliem were old works. 

8,961-2. And the capital, that you are including, only is 
that which is actually exjx'uded by you ?— That is so. 

8.963. Therefore, tho interest calculated on that will not be 
(juite fair to revenue as so much interest on the capital? — I 
Utlieve that it is considered by experts that in most cases the 
expenditure incurred by Government on such works has been 
almost as great as if they bad boon eoustruoted de mvo by them. 
There may bo some exeoptioiis, but I understand that, as a 
rule, the existing works have been practically reconstructed. 

8.964. What 1 mean to say is, that the revenue is calcu- 
lated simply upon actual expenditure P— Yes, simply upon the 
amount expended by tho Government of India. 

8.965. All tho previous preparations in olden times are used 
now, and for them no (‘.apital is calculated ? — That is so, yes. 

8.966. Mr. Jackson : Except in so far that you qualify that 
statement, as I understand, by stating thjit, in tho opinion of 
the engineers, the cost of rerjonstruotiou has been probably as 
large as it would have been to have constructed the works in 
the first instance?' -Mr. Jacob : Yos, I lielieve that to be the case. 

8.967. Mr. Naoeoji: That is in some cases?— Mr. Jacob : 
In most of the (;ases, I think, but there may be some exceptions. 

8.968. Some of the old canals and irrigation works in tho 
North-west Provinces have been brought into use and recon- 
structed, I may say, with the same amount of expenditure as 
if you had built them anew ?<- I cannot speak on a matter of 
tiiat kind from any personal knowledge or with any authority, 
but 1 have iH^taiuly seen a statement to the efiect that most of 
them have been reconstructed at a cost which brings a fair 
charge against the capital. 

8.969. It would be very desirable to know the facts accu- 
rately, because I have understood it differently ?— I will see 
if 1 can obtain any definite information on this point. Some 
irrigation works, however, certainly were constructed by old 
Native govenimonts.^ 

Later. 

8.995. Chaieman : Are any of the irrigation works in India 
now worked by companies, or are they all the property of 
the Government ?— They are all now the property of tho 
Govenimont. 

8.996. Mr. Naoeoji : They were first started by companies, 
were they not ?— Tlfe only irrigation companies which carried 
out works in India were the two which I have already men- 
tioned, the East India Irrigation Company and the Madras 
Irrigation Company. But Government were constructing 
irrigation works before they were in the field. 

8.997. Those oompauies did not succeed in making anything 
out of tliem, and they sold them to the Government ? — Yos. 

8.998. Can you give us the figures of tho amount paid by 
Government, and on what principle ? — I have already given the 
figures ; they were £1,044,000 for the Orissa works, an 
£49,000 for the Bone works of tho East India Canal, and 
£1,404,000, plus the writing off of a debt of £358,000, to the 
Madras Company. 

8.999. And what was the market value of those works at 
the time when the Government bought them over ?— That I 
cannot say. 

8,999a. It would be worth while knowing what the market 
value of them was at the time, and what tho Government paid 
for them. 
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9.000. Sir Ralph Knox : They were not yielding any profit 
at that lime? — No. 

Sir Ralph Knox : The market value cannot have been very 
much. 

9.001. Mr. Naouoji : They were not vielding any profit at 
that time, but what was the price of the sliareh in the market? — 
As I said before, I think, various complications hud arisen as to 
the method of currying out the works, as to the raising of the 
further capital required for them, and, in the case of the Oris.sa 
Oanal, also as to the assessment of the revenue, owing partly 
to the tardiness of the people in making use of the water and 
partly to the fact that, the irrigation revenue and the land 
revenue a re so much mixed up, that it is very diffu?ult for an 
independent conipanv to levy its rates separately in any way 
which would be considered fair by the Government, 

Later. 

9.018. Mr. Naouoji : Is it true that by the action of some 
of these irrigation works a large extent of land has become 
sterile and cannot bo cultivated >iny more under wlnit is called 
Rhea, I think? — I believe that that has been the case in .some 
parts of the country. 

9.019. Can you give us some information aljout it, a.s to 
what extent that effect has been pre)flueed, and which canals 
have produced it? — No, I have not got that information. 

9.020. Is it only one canal, or is it more than one ? — I ideally 
have no accurate information em the point, but I beliiveitis 
only in one case that any great inconvenience has resulted. 

9,(12 1. It would be better to know that aceuratelj', becau.se 
there are some strong iraprosions about it ? — I will inquire. 


Nineieevih Bay. Tueaday^ 19M May^ 1896. 
jntft € 3 . s : Captain IIKXT, R N. 

9,r)lG. Mr Naoroji : Now, it is generally stated that the 
Imix^rial conditions have very much enangecl, and that, there- 
fore, all the interests of the British Einpin' having inijreased, 
the Indian Empire must contribute to all those increased inte- 
rests. Now, would Britain hold that all the interests tliat have 
Hri.-en from change of time and circumstances have not arisen 
from the iutt^ests of Britain herself ; that is to say, her lule in 
ihc Indian Empire and her position in Europe and her own 
condition?— I am afraid I am not a policiaii ; I can give no 
answer to a question of that sort. ^ 

9.517. We are often told about the common interosts of the 
Empire in which India is interested, but where India and 
England both aro iutercstetl, is it not proper tlmt England 
should take a share instead of putting the whole burden upon 
India?— I should say most assuredly. 

9.518. In all the common interests, yt's. This is a question 

based upon the award, and the award is before us, so I will 
put the question now'. I.s not the w'hole award based one- 
sidedly on the fallacious assumption that Itidia is an indepen- 
dent country, master of itself, of its own resources, and having 
her own benefits at her own command, iusteaii of lieing kept 
down in helpless subjection by Britain, and Britain having 
most vital interests of her own at stake, as well ? — I do not quite 
follow you. ^ 

9.519. 1 am taking the whole awardf Is not the whole 
%ward based on a one-sided fallacious assumption, namely, 
3iat India is an independent country, master of itself, of its 
own resources, and having her own benefits at her own com- 
mand, when in reality she is kept down in helpless subjection 
to Britain, Britain having most vital interests of her own at 
stake, and Britain having the whole power to do what it likes 
with the resources of India ? The fallacy lies in this, that 
India is considered as if it were negotiating independently on 
her own strength with an equal power. That is the w'holo 
drift of the whole award, and therefore she is made to pay the 
whole cost of the armament and of the naval supply with which 
we are now dealing? — If you ask me if I think the award a 
strictly fair one to India, I should say no. 

9.520. If India is asked to take a share in all Imperial bur- 
dens, is it not right and just, therefore, also that Itidia should 
have all Imperim rights in all the services, Army, Navy, Civil, 
of the Empnre, because she is often told that she is a part of the 
Entire and she must contribute to the defence, ana the words 
there axe ** general defenoe of the Empire ” ?— 1 think that ia a 


question I can hardly answer. As 1 said before, I am not a 
politician, and I do not study these questions. 

9,621. Then the same remark 1 may apply to tlie Con- 
ference, whose decision has been constantly appealed to in the 
whole controversy, that the Conference has gone entirely on 
the assumption that India was, as it wore, an independent 
power to negotiate with, ami that India therefore has certain 
responsibilities as one who has its own resources at its own 
command. If that is not accimted, if that is not oorrrot, then 
the whole decision of ihe Conference goes for nothing ? — There 
wore members of the Conference representing the Government 
of India, tliough no oue was actually sent from India in the 
same way a^s from Australia. 

9.522. But then tho Government of India, or the Secretary 
of State for India, are a department of the J ritish rule, and 
they do not represent, as Mr. Gladstone himself admitted, the 
interest of the Indians, as an independent Indian nation 
altogether ; it is all subservient to the British rule and British 
power and British interests ? — They are governed by England. 

9.523. Without any voice in the disposal of its resouicos ? — 
Except that tho Government of India watch the interests of 
India as closely as possible in every possible way. ^ 

9.524. Yes, all tho departments that have been discussing 
this question have been all acting upon that principle of 
getting what they can out of India, but they have never 
recognihcd tho primnplo tfiat whatever is done in India for the 
interests of both — that is to say, both for tho British rule and 
for India itself— that the Br.tish exchequer also should con- 
tribute. That j)oint has not been touched upon by any one of 
the controversialists ; can that be fair?— I nave never sat on 
any board of the soi t ; therefore I eannot give an opinion. 

9, ■)25. I am only talking about the correspondence as it is 
here. This correspondence does not show in tho slightest 
degi*ee that either the Government of India ortho other parties 
have tiiken that view of it. Well, then, it is said here that 
India has to pay the whole cost, effective and non -effective, of 
this armament. Now, is not this the same oue-sidedness upon 
which the whole of this controversy is carried on, ignoring all 
along the iubM’est which Britain also has, even more vitelly 
than India, in all the iiib^rests for which those services are 
required, small or large?— I do not think I am capable of 
giving any opinion except on tho matters which have already 
been placed before tho CommiHsiou where 1 have endeavoured 
to show the Indian point of view. 

9.526. Fiom the Government of India point of view, not 
tho Indian’s point of view ? — Yes and also tho interests of the 
people of India. 

9.527. Yes, but the interests of tho people of India have 
hod no expression whatever, either in the Conference or on ihe 
representation for tho award or in any way whatever, so you 
can hardly know what the interests of the people of India were. 
1 am talking more of the Govornmont of India in that respect. 
Then, in a Treasury letter to the India Office, these words 
occur, “securing to India an effective voice in its control.” 
“The priniaple that India ouglit to pay for the whole cost of 
the wjuadrou was admitted at the Conference, with the proviso 
that Its composition wn.s to be revised, and ^at arrangemeuts 
were to be made for securing to India an effective voice in its 
control.” Now, is not this expression and the whole reasoning 
in fact utterly misleading— “ securing to India an effective 
voice in its <5ontrol ” ; is it not simply the voice of the British 
by means of its own agents, servants, and departments ? There 
is no voice of India itself in the matter at ab, while the British 
public understands it to be tho voice of India, when it is very 
well known that the whole resources of India are entirely at 
tho disposal of the British authorities, and to say that tho 
Government of India echoes the voice of India is what Mr. 
Gladstone hss called a paradox. Now, with regard to oom- 
parisons made with Australia ; constant comparisons are made, 
and arguments are based upon them ; but should not this be 
borue in mind, that Australia is its own master ; whatever she 
does is within her own power, will, and voice ; she can do 
whatever she considers for her own interest. Also an Aus- 
tralian has access to every and any service of the empire. Well, 
have the Indians any such power, will or voice? Has India 
any command of her own resources? are they not entirely at 
tho mercy of the British, to be disposed of at their own sweet 
will, and, as far as possible, to their own interests? and the 
Indians also have no access to all the Imperial services of the 
empire. Now, is not this fant a contrast between the two 
If India were in the same position as Australia to speak her 
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mind and to act according to her own interest, the case would 
be quite analogous and right ; but as it la at present, to treat 
India as Australia for British purposes, and then to treat India 
as it is actually treated for Indian purposes, is it not altogether 
unfair? Then the woixls “Indian purposes are constantly 
used here, on which the Conference and the award are based, 
bntwhat does this “Indian purposes “ mean? does it moan 
that in all those purposes Britain has no share whatever in its 
own interest ? should it not be called “ British and Indian pur- 
poses,” and instead of putting the whole cost of the squadron 
upon India alone, should it be divided between the two in some 
fair ratio, according to tbo capacities of each and according to 
the interests of each ? The word ‘ ‘ Indian purposes ’ ’ is entirely 
misleading? — The word “ Indian purposes” has been the rock 
upon which the whole controversy has sot in. 

9.528. And it is wrongly interpreted all along, and upon 
that fallacy is the whole award and the whole conference based. 
Now, taking the passed instances of the East India Company 
spending a fsertain amount of money, the c■ontenli^)n that we 
ought therefore to he prepared to spend the same amount of 
money now. I will just tak(i one instance in the last century 
—the British Administratim was tho most oppressive and the 
most plundering that has ever existed in the world (those are 
the words of the report of tlio Directors, not mine). Now, 
would tho present Royal Lady Empress follow sucli :iu ex- 
ample ? Certainly not. Then in the? same way, supposing tho 
East India Company of their own free will and of tl»eir des 2 )ot.I(j 
power, which they possessed, had domi certain injustice to 
India before in compelling Iut to find everything for their own 
interest ; would it be right for the Victorian rule to follow the 
same j)roeedent and say to us that, as wo spent so much before, 
we must spend tho same amount now?— I think tho whole of 
my evidence hoforo tho Commission goes to show that I wish to 
SCO fair play botwoou both , 1 luqw so. 

9.529. I do not know whether it is said in tho award, or not, 
that the arrangements made in lH(}l-02 were not binding on the 
British Govoruraont ; however, on tho same grt)uud shall I say 
that, referring or aj^pealing to past evidence', whether right or 
wrong, just or unjust, in oider to strengthen the position which 
the Admiralty takes up here, is not fair. Well now, with 
regard to Australia again. Here are a few words, -which I 
will iust quote, which explain (lie whole position. Mode of 
calculating the cost, paragraph 8, page 53 : “ Under the 
agreement arrived at in Manli, 1890, the charge against India 
is to take the form of the whole coat effective and non* elf cctive, 
of certain ships. My Loids remark that the maximum 
calculation by the Admiralty of tliis c-ost .•'oems very moderate. ” 
'rhese sentences need not be quoted ; what I want is the 
fallowing part. “ To compare it with (he charge made to tho 
Australasian colonies for the increase of the Australian squadron 
is irrelevant, because that charge docs not jirotend to represent 
the whole cost of tho ships, but is what the Australian colonies 
were willing to pay and Rxrliament thought it expedient to 
accept.” Now is not that a comment upon the position of 
Australia and India, that from Australia the Government here 
can only get what they will give, and from India they may 
take whatever they Uice. They cannot make Anstralia pay 
whatever they like. Well, I think I will stop here. 

The examination was continued by other Com- 
missioners. Mention was made of the protection 
ailorded by the Navy to Indian and British trade. 

9,542. Mr. Naoeoji : .But while this trade which wo are 
now considering is under protection, is it not entirely tho 
British interest of the East India banks and tho insurance 
offices-*- the whole cargo is entirely a British interest while it is 
floating and while it is under this protection ?— Captain ILkxt : 

I think that is going a little too far, there is no doubt India 
has an interest in the cargo if tliey have sold it ; otherwise it 
would not produce it. 

9,643. That is true, but that is not the question. The 

? uestion is, while under this protection, is it British interest or 
ndian interest, that is the question ; while under this protec- 
tion it is entirely British interest. 

Chaxbman : Well, Mr. Naoroji, you see there is a difference 
of opinion ; I should say exactly the contrary. 

Naobojx : 1 only say what my opinion is, as a matter of 

faot. 

fluATMTATg : It is entirely in the interest of India that it 


comes over hero. India is interested in selling her corn and 
cotton, which add immensely to her wealth ; and as much as 
any country in the world she interested in her foreign trade. 

Mr. Naoeoji : T will admit all that, but the question is 
simply this, that with regard to this protection of trade, at the 
time this protootiou is given to the trade, it is entirely British. 
It is with that point that wo have to deal. 

As to the apportionment of the charges of the 
expenditure on the Navy between Great Britain and 
India, Mr. Naokoji asked: 

9,(>0G. With regard to dividing, should not the amount be 
divided, because all those interests are not merely Indian 
interests, but joint British and Indian interests?- t think, 
whenever they were joint interests, that the cost should bo 
borne by both sides. 

9.607. Then, if we are asked to take a share in the expen- 
diture fur the protection of trade, must wo not then have a fair 
and full share in the service whicli protects, and to which wo 
.•ire asked to contribute ? I do not quite follow you. 

9.608. The imvy is to protect tho trade, as it is said ? — Yes. 

9.609. And we are asked to contribute to that protection; 
then sliouhl wo nut liavo a share in the service itself, which is 
to protect, that is, in tho Navy ? — A share in what. 

9.610. In the employment in the service as officers, as crew, 
in every way, fully ; if wc arc asked to contribute we ought to 
have a share of the protils, also of its employment?- -Tho 
natives of India, as a rule, are not at all suited to a sea life. 

9, Oil. That is not tho question ; supposing that they want, 
is i( <ij)en (o them — should it not l>e 02^-11 to them, they must 
have a fair share ?- If they were thoroughly efficient there is 
no doubt they would have, yes. 

9.612. That is just tlu^ thing that they are not at present. 
Very well, then is not everything that is imiiortaut to India as 
im 2 >ortHut to Britain, just us long as it has its own rule and 
2 )owor in its gri‘at Empire of India ?~1 should say the interests 
of the one wore bound up in tho interests of tho other. 

9.6 1 3. Indissolubly bound up, as Lord Roberts said ? — Quite 
right. 

Twentieth Bay. ITednenday^ Srd Jme^ 1896. 

irttnm : Mb. STEPHEN JACOB, C.S.I. 

Asked by tbo Chairman^ with regard to a question 
put by Mil Naoroji on a previous occasion as to 
tho total loss incurred on the railway revenue liccount 
from the first construction of railways ia India to 
the present time, the witness put in tables for a 
period of 68 years (from 1858); whereupon Mr. 
Naouo.ii asked : 

9,610. Did nut the Great Indian Peninsular commence in 
1853-54, botweon Bombay and Tana, I think? — Mr. Jacob: 

I believe 2 E>itioiis of the guaranteed railways wore open 
before this account begins ; but no charge to the Railway 
Revenue account was made before that. 

9.641. OHAinatAN : That was 1858? — Yes, 1857-58. There 
must have been charges for interest before that. And as soon 
as any portions of thj; lines were opened, there must have been 
traffic receipts and charges. Even in this account there was a 
net expenditure for the first two years without any revenue at 
all. 

9.642. Mr. Naoroji : Then the charge before 1868 is not 
included in this ?— Mr. Jacob : it is not included in this state- 
ment. 

9.643. Mr. Naoeoji : I think that those earlier years might 
bo added as well, in order to show the full extent that has 
been drawn from the revenue ? — Mr. Jacob : 1 will see if I 
can And any information about that. 

9.644. Chairman : Perhaps it would he bettor if you made 
it clear on tho head of the account that it begins with 1858 P — 
Mr. Jacob : Yes. 

The witness made a statement with reference to 
the dealings of the Government of India with the 
East India Irrigation Company, after which Mr. 
Naoroji asked : 

9,654. Oould you tdl us what the market price of those 
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nhares was at the time this money was paid over ? — No, I do 
not know what tho market prii*e of the East India Irrif^ation 
Company’s shaies was. 

9.656. Did I understand you rightly that the Government, 
when this company was started, was in no way responsible, 
that they did not guarantee them in any way whatever, that 
the Government was entirely free, and that it was entirely on 
account of the company itself tliat tho scheme was started and 
carried out ? — 1 do not think it could be said that tho Govern- 
ment had no responsibility whatever, but it did not guarantee 
any interest on the capital. 

9.666. They did not guarantee the interost on the cupitarr — 
No. 

9.657. They did not guarantee tho payment of capital at 
any time, nor guarantee to pay a certain interest to the share- 
holders at any time H — No, there was no guarantee, but tho 
Company entered into a contract with the Government regard- 
ing the construction of tho canal, and Government provided 
them with land and gave them various kinds of assistance, 

9.658. Government gave them some assistance, but Govern- 
ment was not in any way bound to recoup them for any 
expenses they might incur, either interest or capital, **8 I 
imderstand itP-^No, there was no guarantee. 

Later, Mr. Naokoji asked, with reference to the 
canals of the East India Irrigation Company ; — 

9.667. Hah it ever hapjjened that during the drought the 
canals themselves wanted water and were not of much use ? — 
I am afraid I cannot give any evidence about that. 

The witness was asked by Sir Rali’ii Knox if any 
of the expenditure incurred upon the Ori^isa Canal 
Works had been charged against the Famine 
Insurance Fund, and the reply was, “I do not 
think HO.’’ 

Mr, Naoroji thereupon remarked : — 

9.686. There is a column at page 11 of Sir H. Wat<*rliold’s 
paj^r, Table 6, Construction of protective inigation works, 
under the heading, “ Increase or Decrease of Expenditure on 
Imperial Account in India on Famine Relief and Insurance.” 
This would show that there is some expenditure incurred from 
the Famine Relief Fund on aiKJount of irrigation ?- Yes, there 
is some expenditure, hut not on account of these works. 

9.687. I understood you to say nol' — No. 1 think Sir 
Ralph’s question was whether there was any exjKJiKlit’ire on 
these particular works which had been charged to tho Famine 
Relief Fund. 

9.688. Sir Ralph Knox : Yes. 

The witness was examined by the Chairman upon 
the expenditure of the Education Department of the 
Government of India. Asked if the figures presented 
included the whole of the expenditure on education, 
the witness replied in the negative, stating that there 
was also expenditure from municipal funds, which 
was not charged in Government accounts. “ Local ” 
rates were also mentioned as contributing towards 
Education. 

9.911. Mr. Naoroji: Local rates and fuunicipal rate.s are 
different from each other? — Yos, 

9.912. Local rates are levied by the G<»venjmcTit ? — Yes. 

9.913. Chazbhak : But they would not he included in this 
budget? — Mr. Jacob : The local rates, as distinguished from 
municipal rates, are. The local rates are not included under 
the head of Education, but the Education charges against them 
are. 

9.914. Ohauoian: Would this Rx. 1,469,000 include aiiyex- 
penditure upon village schools as apart from municipal schools ? 
— Mr. Jacob: Yes. 

9,916. Mr. Naoroji : But they are not included in the 
receipts which are locally raised?— Mr. Jacob: They are not 
included in Education receipts ; they come under Provincial 
Rates. 

9,916. Mr. Naoroji : Yes, and are not included in the edu- 
cation receipts ? — Mr. Jacob : No. 

Later. 

9;963. Mr. Naoroji: Can you give something like the 


whole of the Government expenditure, including those pro- 
vincial rates, on education of every sort, on every grade. of 
education, per head of population. I am talking only of the 
charge, the whole Government charge, induing grants in kid 
and grants to the universities and the higher schools 
technical schools of every kind ? — I have not got it worked out. 

9,964. Will you be able to give the total per head?~In 
each province : ' • 

9,96.5. In the whole of India, taking the whole educational 
expenditure ?- -Tho rate per head of the oduoational expendi- 
ture of India ? 

9.966. Yes ; the rate per head of the educational expendi- 
ture of India in every form disbursed by Government, 
including grants in aid? — I will endeavour to put in a state- 
ment. 

9.967. Chairman ; That is to say, you mean the Rx. 1 ,470,000 

which is put in the Budget, and tho Rx. ‘235,000 which is not 
in the Budget ? • 

9.968. Mr. Naoroji : Tho latter is the municipal expendi- 
ture ; I am not including that. . 1 mean what is disbursed by 
Government., from the Government taxes, per head of popula- 
tion, and also a similar expenditure in this country by Govern- 
ment from taxes, so as to make a comparison l)etwepn the two 
countries. " 

Again ) Mr. Naoroji ‘asked 

9.983. The whole expenditure on education is very small 
compared with the whole population ? — Yes that is so. 

9.984. It requin;s very much enlarging, if possible, and I 
think Government would bo only to<.> glad to spend more money 
if tliev bad it? -I think Government would very much like to 
see the people take up ediieation themselves, and not dci>end so 
much upon the expenditure of Government money. 

9,986. But if tho people are so poor in British India, it is 
impossible either for tho people or the Government to spend 
much on education, especially when a groat deal is spent on 
warlike o|>erations and in other ways ? — No doubt tho poverty 
<»f the people atfects tho amount wbicli they can spend on 
oducatitm. 

^ # 

9,999. Mr. Naoroji ; You can give the general proportion 
of the grants in aid to the whole of the Ooveniment expendi- 
ture — Govommont expenditure is not all grant in aid ? — No ; 
Government exjwnditurc is not all grant in aid. 

9.991. Then what is grant in aid out of the whole Govern- 
ment expenditure, you (san give that ? — I have given that, 
already. 

9.992. Mr. Mowbray : Are any grants made to cducaiioual 
ostahlishmonts not in Britisli territory ? — They inuy be made in 
a few cases where there are polititml establishments, but they 
would be quite exceptional cases. 

9.993. Mr. Naoro.ti : Do you think there are any cases ? — 

J think there arc, hut I think that probably the charge is in 
such cases ex>vered by local receipts. 

9.994. Outside of British territory P-— Yes. 

As regards the ]>ay of Army chaplains, it was 
remarked that the civil community was a well-to-do 
body who could well afford to pay for their own 
religious ministers, but it was suggested that they 
were a shifting body of people, always changing and 
that from such a body it would be difficult to provide 
a minister’s stipend. Mr. Naoroji remarked : 

10.047. tu the Presidency towns, the jwpulation is not very 
shifting — Yes, I should say it was shifting there too. 

10.048. Tlie European population— the civil i)opulation ?— 
Yes ; I should say the civil were too. 

10.049. 8o far as the tlie principle of attaching chaplains to 
troops alone was concerned, it would not matter whether the 
Presidency towns had a chaplain or not for the purposes of 
tdvilians? — Presidency towns could support their own ehaplainsy 
I suppose. 

It being suggested that the public Treasury in 
India made larger payments for endowment for 
Hindu and Muhammadan religious purposes than 
for the English clergy, the witness replied that 
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beyotid remisBion of land revenue, there was no 
dii^eot payment for such purposes. 

10.060. Mr. Naobojx : At the bame time, these endowments 
originally existed ; they have only passed over into the hands 

• of Government, have they not? — ^They are merely the continua- 
tion of endowments which existed under former Governments. 

10.061, ' CIhaieman: And they are charged on gross 
revenues, are they ? — I think they are granted chiefly in the 
form of remissions of revenue. , 

The accounts of the Medical Department were next 
examined. 

Mr. Naoroji ash^ : 

10.102. The expenditure on educational medical cstabliHh- 
ments, such as colleges, is included in the educational amount, 
48 it not P —No, it is included under Medical. 

10.103. And medical colleges are not im-luded in the 
educational grant of Rx. 1,400,000 P— The charges for medical 
schools and colleges come under the head of Medical, not under 
the head of Education. 

10.104. Are they not included under the total of Educa- 
tion P— No. 


Twenty rjird Bay. Wednesday ^ \i)ih June^ 1896. 

Witnesn : Me. STEPHEN JACOB. 

During the examination on the subject of civil 
furlough and absentee allowances : 

10,275. CuAiEMAK ; The rules for Indian native (jivil 
servants are rather more restricted, are they not, than those of 
Europeans ? In the matter of furlough the rule appears to l>e 
as follows : “ On private a flairs leave may, as in the case of 
other covenanted civil servants, be granted for six months at a 
time after intervals of six years, but not in any case until six 
years’ service has been rendered.” I understand that to be 
the same for the European and the native. “ Furlough not 
exceeding two years in all may be taken in periods not exceed- 
ing one year at a time, the first after ten and thereafter at 
intervals of at least eight years ; but if none is taken for 18 
years, two years’ furlough may be granted at once” P—Ves, 
those are the rules for officers who have entered the Civil 
Service, not by passing the examination in this country in the 
same way as Europeans do, but simply by nomination. 

10,276-7. Mr. Naoroji : For this furlough there is a certain 
amount to be paid on the ground of compensation for exchange, 
is there not P —The rate of conversion is fixed at a special rate 
of Is. 6d. 

1 0. 278. And that is fixed on aocoimt of the fall in exchange P 
— Yes, that is so. 

10.279. The Government of India is not bound legally to 
make any such allowance on account of exchange P — The 
special rate of exchange was conceded as part of the proceed- 
ings in connexion with the grant of exchange] compensation 
allowance. 

10.280. Yes, but it was not that the Government was bound 
legally to makeanyallowancefor compensation?— No, certainly 
there was no legal obligation. 

Upon the question cf superannuation, it was stated 
that while a meinber of the Civil Service was com- 
pulsorily retired af£er thirty-five years’ service, he 
might retire after twenty-five years’ service with the 
same pension that was granted for the longer period. 
ISiR James Peile remarked : — 

10.329. They do not retire so early now as they used to do P 
—No. 

10.330. Mr. Naoboji : 1 understand that lately there has 
been a good deal more retirement after twenty-five year’s ser- 
vice than there used to be before P — I should not have said so. 

10,330a. If they retire after twenty-five years’ service they 
get j61,000 a year pension, and they only get £1,000 after any 
longer period of service ?— Yes. 

Later, upon the subject of the salaries of English 
and Anglo-Indian civilians, Mr. Naoroji remarked 
that the salary paid in India was proportionally 


higher than in England. After further examination, 
Mr. Naoroji put these questions. 

10.490. Mr. Naoboji : In the return of hlast Indian salaries, 
there are two items in connexion with the pension about which 
I want a little explanation. The return is made in 1892. 
There is one item, “retii’cd pay and pensions,” £1,897,385 
paid in England, and the other item is mentioned in this way : 
]* pensions towards which officers have contributed,” and that 
is a separate item of £1,154,534. Am I to understand that in 
the first item where it is simply said “retired pay and pensions,” 
there is no contribution from the officers?— I should suppose 
that is the case. I have not got the return before me now. I 
should suppose that the first figure represents pensions which 
have not been subscribed to. 

10.491. Then that is the explanation of these two items 
described in different ways P — Yes ; that is probably the 
distinction between them. 

10.492. So that they are of two distinct characters P — I 
should suppoR6/K>. 

10.493. One includes contribution, and the other does not 
include any contribution P— Yus. 

In reply to a question Mr. Jacob presented a state- 
ment showing the charges against Famine Belief 
Insurance. Mr. Naoroji observed : 

1 0, 645. You said in some years the c-bargo was not provided P 
— Yes. 1 should have said only very small amounts were 
provided. 

10,640. But in those years the revenue was collected that 
was inttmded to provide that charge, was it not P — No revenue 
was remitted during those years. 

10.647. No revenue was remitted P The revenue was 
collected, though the provision was not made P— I do not think 
it can be said that any particular revenue is assigned to this. 

10.648. No, hut tluTo was no less revenue collected on 
account of that grant lieing withheld P— No. 

10.649. Sir James Pkile : But the Famine Grant in fact 
merely a surplus of rovenuo assigned to this purpose when there 
is a surplus P— Yes. 

10.650. Sir Jambs Peile : If there is no surplus you cannot 
assign it P— No, not without extra taxation. 

Towards the close of the day’s examination of 
Mr. Jacobs, Mr. Naoroji reverted to the subject of 
educational grants. 

10.718. Mr. Naoboji: With regard to the educational in- 
stitutions, in former days, when the Indians were not suffi- 
ciently educated, it was oulv natural that professors, teachers, 
and inspectors should bo Englishmen ; but now, when the 
colleges and the universities have been turning out Indians of 
very great attainments, if Indians instead of Englishmen were 
employed in the Education Department (excepting perhaps for 
one or two purposes, such as English language and literature, 
or some such important subject in which an Englishman would 
be the best teacher), would not that diminish very much the 
expenditure of the Education Department ? — Yes ; but I believe 
that the employmeut of natives in the Education Department 
has been very largely extended. 

10.719. And if is extended further it will tend towards 
economical expenditure P— The employment of natives un- 
doubtedly would diminish the. expenditure, but I am^not sure 
that I can say it would be more economical. 

10.720. I mean that you have men of equal ability aud 
knowledge among the Indiana who could be employed at a 
lower salary P — I do not know that I could say of equal ability 
and knowledge. 

10.721. I am taking it that the Indian Universities have 
done their work, and produced many men of great attainments 
and quite as able as any other set of men : otherwise the Uni- 
versities are doing no work P — Undoubtedly the Indian Colleges 
have turned out many scholars who have proved themselves at 
the University examinations to be men of great attainments. 
And I believe several of these men have been employed, and are 
employed, W the Education Department. 

10.722. If that employment were extended more and more, 
it would be more economical P— Doubtless ; and I should 
suppose it will be more extended as greater numbers qualify 
themselves for such employment. 

10.723. At less salaries. Certainly there is a large number 
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of educated youths sent out from the unirersities from whom a 
sufficient number can be obtained who could be perfectly quali- 
fied to do those duties r- The Education Department is not a 
very favourite Department. I think that natives of India of 
^^at attainments, as a rule, prefer employment in other 
Departments. 

10.724. Yes, but I am talking* of the Education Depart- 
ment like all other Departments, wherever a native can bo 
found qualified to fill a certain post, will it not 1^ economical 
to employ him instead of necessarily putting in tho European *' 
That is tho question. It is only natural r— I should say so, 
where a native can be employed with duo regard to efficiency. 

10.725. Wherever he can he employed? — Ho can bo 
engaged at a lower salary. 

10,720. Yos, ho can be engaged at a lower salary ; two- 
thirds is tho proportion laid down by the Secretary of State ? — 
Tho difficulty is to get a sufficient number of qualified natives. 

10,727- The difficulty, in fact, arises bcciause they are not 
allowed to enter, not that there is any difficulty in getting 
them. The difficulty is that Government will not employ 

them. If the Government laid down regular rules and regula- 
tions, according to which these appointments were to bo given 
by certain proper competition and a fair trial, then wo should 
know whether there were qualified persons or not ? — I should 
say that, the employment of natives being cheaper, the Pro- 
vincial Governments would employ them, wherev* r they con- 
sidered that that could bo done consistently with efficiency and 
good administration 

10.728. Is any system adopted by which propt^rly qualified 
natives can be employed as a matter of right? Is there any 
system adopted by which anybody may com]iote and get a 
proper place ? There is no such system ; there is no fair trial 
given? — There is no general system of competition for the 
higher appointments in the Education Department, either for 
Europeans or natives. 

10.729. If this can be done, and if the Indian oleiuont 
ran be introduced and made larger and larger, the expendi- 
ture will be more economical, being at a less salary ? — Yes, 
as far as it is possible to do so consistently with efficiency and 
good administration. 

10.730. And there is this advantage, that it would bo .'lu 
economical advantage to India that so many of tho Indians 
would be provided for, instead of persons <!oming in and 
supplying their places ? There would bo the double advan- 
tage ; not only the actual amount of saving on tiio ex})endi- 
ture, but the actual economical effect upon the oAmtry itself. 
Well, the same questions will apply, T say, to the Public 
Works Department. From the engineering colleges engineers 
are prepared in largo numbers, and yet India employs them 
very sparingly, and does not give sufficient encouragement to 
them to come out and do tho work of their country. If a 
sufficient number of engineers were employed from the Indians, 

then, on the same ground, there would bo economising of ex- 
penditure, would there not? — I do not think so at present. 
The Provincial Service system is being gradually extended to 
the Public Works Department. But, as far as I know, no 
large number of natives in that Department are as yet paid 
at a lower rate than tho Europeans. 

10.731. But they could be obtained if there was a regular 
system of employing Indians, and they "^ro allowed to rise 
in the service. Wo know that natives of the same acquire- 
ments and knowledge c&n bo obtained at a less salary, which 
would be only reasonable, and tho Secretary of State iusisis 
that they should be paid at two-thirds the salary ? — I do not 
know whether that is possible at present to any great extent 
in the case of the engineers. 

10.732. If they are fairly employed, and if a fair ojxjiiing 
is gpven to them, they cannot ask as high salaries as are given 
to Europeans coming from a distance ? —Many of those em- 
ployed hitherto have received the same salaries as Europeans. 

10.733. That may be because there are only very few 
employed, and Government cannot make a distinction ; but if 
there is a regular system of employment, the best they can 
get at such salaries as the natives are willing accept, the 
natives will accept them with very great pleasure ? — The 
matter has been under consideration, and the extension of 
the Provincial Service system to tho Public Works Department 
has been sanctioned, but I do not think it has been brought 
intd force so far, to any great extent. 


Twenty- second Day, Wednesday ^ 17 th June, 1896. 

mtrnss : Mr. STEPHEN JACOB, O.S.I. 

The witness was examined upon the collection o 
land revenue. In the course of the proceedings th 
witness informed the Commission that there ha^ 
been a decrease in the number of Europeans em 
ployed in the I^and Revenue Department. Th 
Chairman expressed the opinion that the Commissioi 
ought to have the details of what posts had beei 
transferred from Europeans to Indians, because j 
general impression existed that Europeans wer< 
employed wherever possible. The witness statec 
that the Secretary of State refused to prepar 
such a statement; the only objection being, so far ai 
he know, the great labour it would involve. 

I0,97fi. Sir Ralph Knox : What period does the Parlia 
montary Return cover ? — The Parliamentary Return comes u] 
to quite a recent year. 

10.977. Mr. Naoboji : Tho one of 1892 you mean r — Yes. 

10.978. T^ at gives only tho total, and you cuinnot mak 
any oomparirton between this 1802 and the previous ypar? — No 

10,079. I should be very glad if I could get a similar returi 
for 1875-6. 

10.983. Mr. Naoroji ; This is the Parliamentary Retun 
i>f 1892 to w'hich you have referred, I think, in which Euro 
peans, Eurasians and natives are separated (exhibiting return) 

—Yes. 

10.984. And their salaries are given, bogining with l,00( 
rupees and upwards; but this is for 1892. If wo want * 
comparison with tho other year with which we are making al 
these comparisons, we ought to have a similar return for tha 
year ; and, until that is done we can hardly make any com- 
parison? — There was an earlier return, I think, and the tw< 
returns will give yow a pretty fair idea. 

10.985. There was an earlier return iu 1878, but it wai 
never printed, it was never published. 

10.986. Sir Ralph Knox : It exists ?— Yes, it exists. , 

Mr. Naohoji ; Can we get it ? 

10.987. Chairman ; Will you ascertain? -Yes, I will. 

10.988. Mr. Naoroji : It we get the 1878 return publishec 
with this 1 892 return we can form some accui'ato idea of wha^ 
the comparative employment of Europeans is. As to tht 
oxijess of natives that Is only natural. You have the whole ol 
the inferior subordinate service to b«^ performed by natives, 
and to quote tho number of natives as compared with Euro- 
peans is certainly unfair. It is the higher posts only, when 
the Europeans are employed, that ought to bo compared to sec 
how many Europeans are employed and how many natives oi 
Indians. It is no use saying there is a large Indian service 
there must be a large Indian service. I do not see the use ol 
going down to clerks, and all that, ;ind saying there is a verj 
largo number of natives ; but limit it to posts in wlxich the salaiy 
is, say, £1,000. If we get the return of 1878, made on Mr 
BrighPs requisition, printed, we can compare that with this 
or aDstract it to the same extent as this. It is a very large 
return, because it is going into every detail, as I understanc 
it ?~Yo 8, it goes into great detail. 

10.989. But then if a small abstract like this be m^e th»i 

would be enough ftir our purpose ? — Yes, I will see if 1 oar 
give that. , , 

10.996. Mr. Naoroji: Then with regard to the sorvicet 
that were set aside for tho Indians in 1880, is not that inore* 
ment altogether nullified by the Secretary of state having 
cancelled tho statutory service altogetlior. 

cancelled altogether, though the Act of 1870 still exists ?— The 
provincial service system has taken the place of that system. 

10.997. Then that is cancelled, is it not ?— Appointment 
are not made now under the rules of 1880. 

10.998. In substituting tho provincial service, are no( 
actually tho number of appointments lessoned than what the 
Indians would have got under the Act of 1870?— I do noi 

think so. .... 

10.999. Well, I should like it if you could ascertain 
Then, again, under the Act of 1870 these appointments wer« 
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BH part and parcel of the Indian Civil Service ; these provinoal 
appointments are not, and it is a lower grade of service, is it 
not ? — They are psid about the same rate as the men were paid 
who were appointed under the Act of 1870 

11,000-1. Yes, but they cannot go any further; whereas 
by the Act of 1870 the whole civil service was open to those 
who weri appointed under that Act. By the rules of the pro- 
vincial civil service they are restricted only to a certain number 
of subordinate situations, and they cannot go any further ? — I 
have not referred to the orders about the provincial civil servic.e 
very lately ; I should like to refresh my memory before making 
any statement about it, but my impression is that the pay that 
they receive is just as high under the provincial civil service 
system as that whiesh was given to the statutory civil servict'. 

11.002. Yes, that is true. But then the number is reduced 
as well as the prospects. They are limited to a certain grade 
only, while under the Act of 1870 they could have risen to any 
post like other civil servants ? — Yes. I am not aware of how 
far that is the case. 

11.003. Sir James Peile: Provided only that they were fit 
for such posts, I think ?— Certainly. 

Mr. Naobojz : Yes, of course ; but then they arc now de- 
prived altogether, whether they are fit or not. 

Sir James Pkile : Not at all. 

Mr. Naoboji : You have cancelled ihe whole thing. 

Sir James Peilb : I do not admit that for a moment. 

WitnesB was next examined as to the revenue de- 
rived from the salt tax It was admitted that from 
1895-6 there had been a alight increase in the tax, 
the present duty on import being sto-ted as 2 rupees 
8 annas per maiind of 82 lbs. 

11,098-9. Sir James Peilk : Not on the duty on import* 
the excise ? — Mr, Jacob : It is the same, 2 rupees 8 annas per 
raaund. 

1 1. 100, Mr. Naoboji : Is that customs duty or excise duty, 
2 rupees 8 annas per maund ?— Mr. Jacob : Both, 

11.101. Mr. Naoeji : That is since 1887*88 ? — Mr. Jacob : 
In January, 1888, the general rate was fixed at 2 rupees 8 annas. 

Later, upon the revenue derived from income tax, 
Mr. Naorojt asked : 

11,232-33.“ The income-tax, as I understand, is six pics in 
the rupee:' — Five pies in the rupee on incomes above 2,000 
rupees. 

11,234. And under 2,000 rupees to /iOO ? — 4 pics. 

1 l,23r>. It is diminished F— Yes. 

11,236. How much is 5 pics in the rupee. F-:-About 6fd. in 
the.£. ' * ‘ 

Twenty -fourth Lay, Wednesday ^ June, 1896. 

Witm‘89\ Sib HENEY WATERFIELT), K.C.S.I., C.B., 
The Witness wa's examined upon the expenditure 
of the Secretary of State in England. In the course 
of the proceedings Mr. Naokoji asked : 

11,939. I have got a statement given to mo of a comparison 
l)ctweeii some articles as s ippbed by the Secretary of State for 
India and as supplied to the Rangoon municipality, and these 
prices arc given in theser tw<» documents. With regard to these 
a-rtioles there is a large iX)r-ccntago of excess shown to ho for 
the articles supplied by the Secretary of State for India. I 
would "give you both these papers and tho statement, and per- 
haps you vill be able to toll us some time what you think of 
that statemAnt with regard to tho excess of charge hen*, 
compared with*<that made to the municipality of Rangoon ‘r’— 1 
will see whether Vfe ar$ able to give an explanation. 

The salaries, of the officials at the India Office 
oamo under review, and Mr. Naohoji proceeded to 
examine Sir H. Watjshpield as follows : 

12.023. Mr. Naoroji: There are no Indians in the India 
Council nor in the India Office establishment, nor in atiy of the 
services hero for which the India Officse pays P — There are none 
in tho India Council, and there are no pure natives of fndia on 
the India Office establishment. 

12.024. The whole benefit of salary and employment re- 


mains with the British people, although money is provided by 
the Indian taxpayer? — Yes, if you consider that we give no 
benefit to the people of India by our services. 

12.025. In this country the revenue raised from the people 
returns to tho same p<*ople ; that is, tho British people get all 
the salaries and eiriploymont in England ; whereas a portion of 
the Indian revenue does not retuni to the Indian taxpayer, but 
to a foreign people, that is, to the British, that is a more 
matter of fiiot also ? — Yes. 

12.026. Is not the expenditure of tho India Office for the 
interests of the maiT»tcnance of British rule as well as for tho 
intcrosts of India ; in fact, the interests of both countries are 
concerned in the expeusos of the India Oflico ? —The interests of 
both <iOuntrieH are concerned. 

12.027. When any money is spmi from the British Ex- 
chequer either in this country or in India for any purpose in 
which both countries arc interested, India is asked to contribute 
a share; should not in justice the same principle apply that 
when any money is spent from the Indian Exchequer for any 
purpose in which both countries are interested, Britain should 
also contribute its proper share ? - That is a matter of opiniou, 
of course, in any particular case, how far that may apply. 

12.028. I merely ask your opinion whether it is right or imt 
that it should he st>. We arc asked to contribute to certain 
disbursements iiuidc by tho British Excho(juor, becauso, it is 
said, they are for the common interest of la^th countries ; in the 
same manner, if the Indian Exchequer disburses any money 
which is also for tho common interest of both countries, should 
not tho British Exchequer contributes just as we are asked to 
contribute ?— I think that the question of apportionment of 
«!hargo must be consideriid in each case. I am not prepared to 
say that tho payment for tho India Office should necessarily Is? 
shared. 

12,020. I am putting it as a general question, whether it 
would bo just or not that tho British Excjheiiuer should contri- 
bute in the same way and on the same pritmiple as tho Indian 
Exchequer is asked to contribute, for any disbursements made 
by the British Exchequer P — The British Exchequer un- 
doubtctlly must contribute to the expenses of the Empire. 1 
cannot say how the apportionment, in any particular case, 
should be arranged. 

12.030. I am not giving you any particular case, I only 
want the principle, that both should bo treated on the same 
principle P -As t say, I think tliat tho expenses of tho whole 
Kinpiro must be apportioned in certain degrees. 

12.031. Slould not any expenses in which both countries 
are interested be apportioned Not necessarily. In each 
cus»^ it must he cousidered whether the particular expense is a 
proper one for apportionment or not. 

12.032. Ych, but if tlio expanses are for tho benefit of both 
countries for common purposes, just as the reference to this 
Commission a.ssumesP — Yes, I atii not able to assent to it iu 
this particjular case. 

12.033. I am talking of expenditure for tho benefit of both 
countries ; then the contribution must come from both. In 
certain case.s where there is a benefit for both countries India 
must contribute ; while in other cases where tho benefit is also 
to both countries the Hritish should not contribute at all. That 
would not be just P — 1 think, as you were putting it to me, you 
asked whether a rule which applies to some particular cases 
should not bo applied te all cases. I say that I am not 
prepa.red to assent to that. 

12.034. I am not asking for any particular (’a.ses, I am 
asking it generally ; any ease in which both countries are 
interested tlien hot-h must contribute to it ; it is a simple 
question?— Well, I do not agree that necessarily it must be so. 

13.035. With regard to the Eugiiioering College, can you 
give us any idea of tlie amount of money disbursed fTOm tho 
Indian revenues up to this time for its muintenanee, for its 
establishment, and also whether there is any chance of that 
money being reimbursed by the studeiits that come in generally 
for other puiq)OHes or for their own purposes P — It is not likely 
that past expenditure will be reimburs^. 

12.036. No; so all that is gone ?— But, as I explained to 
the Chairman, eft'orts have been made to put it now iipoii a 
solf-supiwrting footing, and it is very nearly accomplished. I 
think there i.H still some ebargo each year. 

1 2.037. The past expenditure, therefore, is beyond recovery P 
--I think so. 

12.038. Though it is useful to the Britisli youths here, and 
has from the very beginning ?— If your question refers to 
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tho Htudentfl who come in, not ^ India, they do fully 

ay their cost I think. I think there is no doubt that they do. 

do not think there is snv charge on the revenues of India 
through that : it is rather the other way. 

Twenty -seventh day. Wednesday, \6th Juty^ 1896. 

irUtu'6fi\ Sir Ralph Knox, K C.B., a Member of Royal 
Commission. 

With regard to the army charges of the Home 
Government, the witness, in the course of examina- 
tion, stated that a respectable force was kept in 
course of training in England to meet the demands of 
the Indian Government; and that, but for the pu» pose 
of meeting those demands, the force would not be 
wanted by the English Government. Mr. Naohoji 
rem arked : 

12.601. Yon say you do not want them; is it not for the 
maintenance of the British rule that it is absolutely necessary 
for you to have a European force in India, according to the 
declarations of the Government itself ; but for that the Indian 
army would bo (piite enough to meet any contingency ; but it 
is because you say that you want to maintain British rule in 
India thut you want a European army there as strong as pos- 
sible, to defend it both against Russia and against tho Indians!" 
— Sir R Knox : We supply the demands made upon us by the 
Indian Oovemraent. 

12.602. Mr. Naoboji : Yes, but tho Indian Govfmment 
is the British Government. The Indian Government is nothing 
but British Government and British rule. 

Later, Mr, Naoro.ii proceeded with the examination 
of Sir Ralph Knox. 

12.795, Mr. Naoro.ti : Wo are at present at tho second 
part of our reference, the apportionment of cliarge bc-tweeii 
the Governments of the lJiiit6<l Kingdom and India for 
purposes in which both are interested. I have a short extract, 
a few sentences from Lord Kimberley’s speech, report e<l in 
7'fye Ty.ne» of the 13th June, 1893 : — “There is one point upon 
which I imagine, whatever may be our party politics in this 
country, we are all united ; that we are resolutely determined 
to maintain our supremacy over our Indian empire. That I 
conceive is a matter about which we have ouly^Oiie opinion, 
and let mo tell you that that supremacy rests upon three 
distinct bases. One of those bases, and a very important one, 
is the loyalty and goodwill of the native princes and population 
over whom we rule. Next, and not less imjwrtant, is tho 
maintenance of our European Civil Service, upon which rests 

the foundation of our administration in India Last, 

not because it is the least, but Ijecause I wish to give it the 
greatest prominence, we rest also upon the magiiiticent 
Europeati force which we maintain in that country, and tho 
splendid army c)f native auxiliaries by which that force is 
supported. . , . . Let us firmly and cilinly maintain our 
position in that country ; let us be thoroughly armed as to our 
frontier defences, and then, I believe, we may trust to the old 
vigour of the people of this country, come what may, to 
support our supremacy in that great cifipire.” From this 
extract it is clear that Great Britain has an immense and vital 
interest in the keeping up of tlie European services, both in 
India and in this country, and not only of the European 
services but also of the native array. It bases its very existence 
upon these services. Well, I will put aside the natives 
employed in the native army, who would be required under 
any circumstances, by the natives themselves ; but taking only 
the European portion of it, it is clear that England has a 
distinct interest, granted that India also has a distinct interest, 
in keeping up these European services. Considering, therefore, 
such vital interests of Bntain, 1 should like to know whether 
and what apportionment should take place between Britain 
and India on account of the^e European services, both in this 
(iountry and in India ? — It is a very big question to ask me, 
hut if my opiuiou is of any value 1 should say that India ought 
to pay the very last halfpenny. 

12.796. Even though we are now disoussing this question, 
the appordonment of charge between Ike Governments of the 
Uuitea Kingdom and India, for purposes in which both are 
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interested? Here is a purpose in which England is luost 
vitally interested, the maintaining of its own very existence in 
tho cmintry, and yet I am to understand that England should 
contribute nothing towards its own benefit, and that India 
should l>e simply treated as a helot ? — My own view is that 
England has made India what India is. That England has 
made India what she is by means, to a very great, extent, of 
tho residence of the European army in India. I believe 
that the condition in which India is. a condition which Eng- 
land has made, is a condition which is enormously to tho ad- 
vantage of the natives of India, and that her rule is exercised 
wholly and solely in the interests of tho people of India. 

12,797. It is entirely the reverse. The whole rule is con- 
duct^ for the benefit of England ; England has derived an 
immense, or many timoH greater, benefit from India than India 
has derived from the rule of England. That is a question that 
I could not, and that we could not, enter into just now, but 
this is my simple quesiion : wherever any purpose is for the 
interests of both, should not there bo an apportionment of 
cliarge. That is the subject just now before the Commission, 
and T ask that in this case where the purpose is one in which 
England is also very decidedly interested, that England should 
contribute its proper share, and you give the opinion that 
England should not. Then with regard to the frontier wars, 
I may read one or two extracts. Mr. Fawcott pointed out in 
his speech on tho subject nf tho Afghan war, that it was a re- 
markable thing that every speech made in the House or out of 
it, by ministers or their supp )rler8, on the subject, showed that 
the war was a great Imperial enterprise. He said : “-And, 
fourthly, the most import^t question, so far as ho was able to 
‘udge, of wlio was to pay the expenses of the war .... 
t seemed to Imj quite clear that the expenses of the war should 
not be borne by India, and he wished to explain that so far as 
India was concerned this was not to bo regarded as a matter of 

generosity, but of justice and legality The matter 

must be decided on grounds of strict justice and legality. 
Hansard, Vol. 250 (P. 467). It was a remark- 

able thing that every speech made in that House or out of it 
by ministers or their supporters on the subject showed that tho 
war was a great Imi>erial enterprise, those who opposed 
the war having always been taunted as being ‘ paro^ial ’ 
politicians who could not appreciate tho magnitude and im- 
portance of great Imperial enterprises (p. 458). He 

would refer to the speeches of the Viceroy of India, the Prime 
Minister, and the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs upon 

the subject In JJecember 1878, tho noble Earl — the 

Prime Minister -waniodtho Peers that they must extend their 
range of vision, and told them that they were not to suppose 
that this was a war which simply ooncerned some small can- 
tonments at Dakka and Jellulubad, but ono undertaken to 
maintain the iiiHuenoe and character not of India, hut of 
England in Europe. Now, wore they going to make India 
pay the entire bill for maintaing the influence and character 

of England in Euro|)e his lordship the Marquis of 

Salisbury, treated the war as indissolubly connected with the 

Eastern questi n Therefore it seemed to him 

(Mr. Fawcett) that it was absolutely impossible for the Govern- 
ment, unless they were prepared to cast to tho winds their 
declarations, to come down to the House and regard the war as 

an Indian ono All he desired was a declaration of 

principle, and he would bo perfectly satisfied if someone 
representing the Government would get up and say that they 
had always considered this war as an Im|^ial one, for the 
expenses of which England and India were jointly liable.” 

Lord Beaconsfleld says:— “That tho real question at issue 
was whether England should possess the gates of her own 
great Empire in India .... Wo resolved that this time 
has come when this country should acquire the complete 
command and possession of tne gates of the Indian. Empire. 
Let me, at least, believe that the Peers of England axe still 
determined to uphold not only the Empire, but the honour of 
this country.” And I may read several other extracts of a 
similar character whwsh show that all these frontier wars that 
arc being carried on are not only as much but a great deal 
more in the interests of England in maintaining ite in 
India ag^ainst any European nation. Is it ri^ht or is it not 
just that England should take the proper share in the expense 
of all these countries. I regard them as beneficial to India 
also -As I said, it is an extremely difficult question to answer, 
hut my view generally in regard to frontier wars is, that Aey 
are the necessary advance of ciTillzation against barbarism, 
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that a civilized country must advance over its frontier from 
time to time. 

12.798. But then at whose expense ; at the expense of both 
of those who are interested in it Y — Well, it is generally at the 
expense of those who are on the frontier. 

12.799. Who are the weakest, I suppose ; that would be a 
proper 1 answer, as wo are entirely helpless. Well, the next 
question is : Have we any voice whatever in the disbursement 
of the revenues of India, in a single farthing of disbursement, 
or is it not entirely at the will, and completely despotic will, of 
the Indian authorities, or rather the British authorities rulmg 
over India ? — There is no systematic method that I know of 
consulting the wishes of the Indian people ; but I believe that 
their best interests are considered in any policy that may he 
adopted. 

12.800. However, we have no voice whatever, have wo, in 
the spending of a single farthing of our own revenue. Then 
wo will contrast the position of the Irish with that of the 
Indians. The Irish can occupy any position whatever in all 
the services all over the country. An Irishman may become a 
>dceroy, he may liecome a conttnander-in -chief, he may become 
a prime minister, he may become anything. He has a complete 
share in the Imperial benefits, if ho contributes also to the Im- 
perial expenditure or burdens. Has India any such po8iti^)n 
in the Imperial arrangements Y 

Sir Jambs Peilb : Has this anythfhg to do with the Indian 
expenditure Y 

Mr. Naoeoji : Yes ; it is absolutely necessary for mo to put 
these questions. 

Sir Jami<:s Peile : Is it connected with our Indian ex- 
penditure ? 

Mr. Naoeoji : Yes. 

Sir James Peilb : Questions about the Irish Y 

Mr. Naoeoji : Because the whole of the military expenditure 
is thrown on India. I maintain that the British Government 
and the British people, being vitally interested in it, should be 
charged with an apportionment of the charge that is incurred 
for the British service. Tliat is all that I ask ; and I want to 
point out the difference between thotreatment, leaving alone the 
question of homo rule for Ireland, for which I am not here con- 
tending, but taking Irish as being in the same position jis 
British subjects and Imperial stibjeids, and the constant and 
repeated declarations of a century, I maintain that the Indians 
are also to be treated as British subjects and equal to any other 
Britlsli subjects ; are the Indians so treated ? 

Sir James Peile : We arc dealing with the apportionment of 
the military expenditure. 

Mr. Naoeoji : That comes necessarily as an apportionment 
of the expense to India. 

Chaieman : I think we have to boar this in mind, that this 
question about the employment of the natives in India is hardly 
one which comes within the cognizance of Sir Ralph Knox. 
He is simply a War Oflice officer. You mav put your questions, 
Mr. Naoroji, and I think probably we had better leave Sir 
Ralph to give his answers. 

12.801. Mr. Naoeoji : He may give any answer he thinks 
proper Y — Sir R. Knox : Well, I should think it was merely, to 
a great extent, a matter of time. It is only recently, in com- 
paratively recent years, really within my memory, that 
Irishmen have l^en admitted to the highest posts in this 
Kingdom. They were excluded until e.omparatively recent 
years from very many ^osi I ions within this ceutury; but now 
we have considerably advanced. I should think the time will 
come when there wili be a considerable advance also in regard 
to tile position of many Indians in India too. 

12,862. Mr. Naoeoji : Yes, but at some time, therefore, we 
come back to the same question, that in all those purj^ses 
in which Indian revenue is expended, if it is for the benefit of 
both, the English revenue ought to share its proper expenditure 
as a partner of the British Empire, as we are always told 
that we are partners in the British Empire, and that as 
Imperial citizens we must hear Imperial burdens. At the 
same time we ask that, as Imperial citizens, we should have 
a share in the Imperial services. Now we have no share in 
the army. No Indian can over be appointed to a commission 
in the army ?— -Sir R. Knox : But the native army is twice the 
size of the European army. 

12,803. Mr. Naoeoji : The native army is paid by the 
natives themselves, but the European army there is entirely 
for ^e purposes of British rule, not for the purposes of India ? 


— Sir R. Knox : Still there is plenty of military employment 
for the natives of India. 

12,804. There must he a division of expenditure from both 
Governments where the necessity of any particular purpose is 
for the interests of both. 


Twenty -Eighth Day. Wednesday ^ July 22nd, 1896. 

WitiiesH : SiE RALPH KNOX. 

13,026. Mr. Naoeoji : I have to make a retjuest to Sir 
Ralph Knox. If I want you will give me a short time next 
Wednesday, because I think I require an explanation upon 
somo stutoraonts made by you Iflst Wednesday. I have to ask 
whether you will be good enough to give me a short time next 
Wednesday? — Yes, 1 shall be here. 


Twenty-ninth Day. Jrednesday, July 29M, 1896. ^ 

Wityins . Viscount WOLSELEY. 

Mr. Naoroji first intervened when Lord Wolseley 
stated that ‘‘his idea with regard to the charges 
generally for the troops in India was that India 
should pay for everything connected with the army.” 
“I say,” Lord Wolseley declared, ‘^supposing we 
had no British Empire and no British rule in India 
to be maintained, we shold not have those batteries 
and these fortifications, and consequently, as we have 
India, and we have those batteries, India should pay 
for them.” The report proceeds as follows : — 

13,188. Mr. Naoeo.ti : But is it not for the sake of main- 
tainiug the British rule that all this British aniiy and British 
fortifications and all these are there ? — Lord Wolseley : No ; 
it is for the purpose 

13,180. If British rule were not there you would not care a 
straw for India and would not go there?- - Quite. 

13.190. And you wcnild not impose a British army upon 
India? - We do not impose a British anny upon India ; India 
asks for it. 

13.191. You have a largo Europe-an army imTOSod upon 
India for thi purpose of maintaining British ruler — Why do 
you use the word “ imposed ” ? 

13.192. Because it is not with our consent; we have no 
voice ; India has no voice ? — That is a p)int I cannot go 
into. 

The phrase ” Indian requirements ” being fre- 
quently employed, Mr. Naoriji again intervened : 

13,243. Mr. Naoeoji : When you use the phrase that 
“ India requires” or “ when India’s emergency takes place” 
what do you moan ? It is not India that requires these troops 
annually ; properly sponking is it not Great Britain that 
requires these troops there to maintain her own rule there ; 
otherwise India would not require any troops from you ? — Lord 
Woi-SKLBY : I am afraid 1 cannot answer that question. 

. 13,244 Mr. nA)ROJI : Is it not for British purposes? — 
Lord Wolseley : I hope you will excuse me and pardon me, 
but that is a subject I cannot go into. 

13 , 245 . Mr. Naoeoji: It is rather unfair that repeatedly 
the expression is used “India’s wants and India’s require- 
ments,” and that these things are required in India’s interests, 
when in reality it is all British interests, British wants, British 

S osos, in order to maintain British rule in India and 
ing from En^riund can ever be required. 

Mr. Jackson : But surely that assumes that the British rule 
in India is of no value to India. 

Mr. Naoeoji : It is of value to India, but is of value to 
Great Britain also. 

Mr Jackson : Then, if it is of value to India, it is for 
India’s requirements, India’s interests, India’s wants. 

Mr. Naoeoji : It is for Britain also. Whatever is necessary 
for British rule should be supplied by Britain just as well as 
India. Is there not equal benefit, is there not benefit to both ? 
This is all upon the supposition that is all for the benefit 
of India, and Britain has simply nothing but a Quixotic and 
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philanthropio purpose, foe which it oomes to India and sares 
India from Rnsiian aggression. , « 

13,24d. Hr. Jaoxsost : 1 do not understand the argument? 
—Lord WoLSKLBT : I cannot follow the argament, but I would 
merely say that my riews are that India never existed as India 
at all until we went there. She was merely an agglomeration 
of small States, the Muhammadans cutting the throats of 
the Hindus, with constant and continual internal troubles. 
India has b^n constituted an empire by us ; everything that 
India has got at the present moment that is worth having has 
been derived from English rule. That is the only commentary 
I have to make as regards what Mr. Naoroji has to say. 

Mr. Naoeoji : I had better say a few words aftervitards. 
Chaibman : I think we must bear in mind that the English 
rule exists in India, and that it is not within the scope of our 
enquiry to go into the question of whati would follow the 
remove of that rule or what would happen if that rule had 
never existed. 

Mr. Naoboji : That question arises from the kind of remarks 
that are ihade; otherwise I ooufine myself to expenditure 
when 1 come to it. 

Later, Lord Wolselit said : "I saw one Eurasian 
regiment, and I ne^er saw a more wretched, useless, 
or miserable body of men in my lif^. 1 saw them 
during the Mutiny ; they would not fight, they were 
always grumbling, they did nothing.’* The report 
continues : 

13,384. Mr. Naoboji: Our object in this Oommisslon is to 
ascertain what apportionment should be charged to eauh 
country In matters in which both are interested. You say 
England has done so much for India, but India must pay every 
farthing. Now let me read you a short statement? — Lord 
WoLSKLET : I cannot answer anything connected with the* 
pditioal condition of India. I am here to give you purely 
military opinions and answer military questions. 

13,38<5. Sir Donald Stswabt : May I ask one question 
about the army medical establishment F Have you got any 
views upon the subject of the amalgamation of two 
branches of the army medical servif^e, the Indian and the 
British P — Lord Wolsklet : Yes, I think that would be a 
saving for India ; I think it is a pity it is not done. 

13.386. Chaibman: Amalgamation of the two services? — 
To have only one medical service for India would be a saving 
to India, and it would not hurt us, according to my notions. 

13.387. Sir Donald Stewabt; It would not disturb the 
efficiency ? — According to my notion it would not. 

13.388. Chaibman : Mr. Naoroji, you hoard what Lord 
Wolseley said. Of course it ia for you to consider whether 

our questions go outside the line upon which you can expect 
im to nve an answer. 

Mr. Naoboji : I have to put questions within our Commis- 
sion's reference, and I should have answers from Lord Wolseley 
just as he tbioks proper ; but my questions should bo put, 
because the question has to be considered from the Indian 
point of view. 

Cbaib2£an : I am speaking in cons^uenoe of what Lord 
Wolseley said to you. Wo must bear iu mind that que.stions 
must oomo within the scope of our reference You say their 
subject oomes within that scope, but I tlunk you have gone 
rather close upon the limits of our reference occasionally. 

Mr. Naoboji: Yes; but there are sever si statements made 
by Lord Wolseley which require to be controverted, and 
especially one which I would just take — Lord Wolseley urged 
very strongly that England made India. Now that is a point 
upon which there is another side of the picture also and I 
must therefore have that side put in ; and, besides, he said 
that India is not a whole nation; that is not a necessity. 
India is like Eurojw, you may say, a large continent, and 
there were several native powers instead of one native power. 
That does not answer in any way the question I want to put ; 
I want to say— perhaps the question has been misunderstood 
and muddled up a good deal— that our object here in the 
Oommisslon is to ascertain what apportionment should be 
charged to each country for purposes in which both are 
interested. I want therefore to bring out those pur^ses In 
which both England and India are interested, and what 
England ought to contribute towards the apportionment as 
WMi •• India. I am not saying that the imle bensAt is 


British. I grant that whatever is done in the whole* adminis- 
tration, India hdk its benefit hut England also has its benefit 
and therefore what portion should England pay for all that 
administration ; and that is what I have to bring out, because 
lhat is the j^inoipal .question for which the Oommissiou is 
formed. 

1 3. 388. Ceaibxan : .Just bear in mind what the scope of 
ou^ Commission is, and also bear in mind what Lord Wolseley’s 
position is.-*— If I might say so, those all are questions of rela- 
tive, advantages, butr upon those I cannot, be expected to give 
evidence ; I can only give you evidence upon foots- 

13.389. ’ Mr. Cains: Lord Wolseley is an expert witness 

upon speoiflo points ?— ;On facts. ^ 

Mr. Cains: 'H e really ought only to be examined upon 
matters upon which he himself is an expert witness. 

13.390. CHAIBE4N : Quite so. — And upon foots. I am not 
prepared to enmr into problematioal questions as to what would 
be the future. ’ 

Mr. Naoboji: I am hot putting problematioal questions. 
1 wish to give facts as the^ exist, en^,^I'want to ascertain 
them frum Lord Wolseley, if he says hQS,pannot answer those 
questions ^ ' 

Mr. Jaokson : Mi^ we not have this question f > 

Chaibman : Time gets on ; please put your question. 

13 391^ Mr. Naoboji :«Lord Wolseley, you may have read 
an extract from Lord Kimberley’s speech that T gave at the 
time of the examination of Sir Kalph Knox ? — Yes ; I read all 
the questions that you put to Sir Balph Knox, and I am not 
prepared to answer ^y of them. 

13.392. Very well, then. Of oourse; if you are not pre- 
pared, and will not answer P— It is not a question of ** iHJL 

not.” 

Mr. Jaoison : I do not, think it ought to be put — here we 
are in the presence of reporters — that Lord Wolseley ** will 
not ” answer the question. I do not think that responsibility 
ought to be put on Lord Wolseley. 

13.393. Mr. Naoboji : Having had a definite answer, I am 
not going to put those questions now. I onl^ put a question 
which arises from Lord Wolseley’s assumption as to what 
England has done for India. Ho bases all his argument upon 
the assertion that England has done so much for India £hat 
India must pay every farthing. 

Mr. Jaokson : Will you not put the question P 

Lord Wolseley : That is a historical question into which 
I am not prep ir«>d to enter. I am quite prepared to answer 
you any questions that you will ask me bearing on the 
establishmi nt of the army or the effloienoy of the army, 
either in England or in India, or anything that oomes within 
the scope of my own duties, but nothing else. 

13.394. Mr. Na6boji: Then it is very unfortunate that 
you made the remark several times that India was made 
by England what it was, and therefore India must pav every 
farthing for whatever England has to spend or whatever 
England imposes upon it, and you even demur to the word 
“imposing.” Well, therefore, unfortunately, these remarks 
being made I was bound to ask questions I am much obliged 
to you for your or>mmentax’y on my evidence. 

13.395. Mr. Naoboji: Of course, if I am not to put this 
Question or to go into this matter I, of course, yield to the 
deoisicn of the Chairman. I only wanted to ask these questions' 
because those remarks were made. 

Mr. Caine : Wo ought to discriminate a little in the ques- 
tions. I do not attach any importance to what Lord Wolseley 
says on historical qu*>8tionH, but I attach the highest import- 
ance to what he says on military questions, and, when we 
come to report, I do not suppose that we shall be influeuoed in 
the drafting of our report by any opinion that Lord Wolseley 
gives either on political questions or on historioal questions f — 
They will be of no value. 

13.396. We only deal with wbat he says on military ques- 
tions— These are the only remarks of value in this enquiry. 

Chaibman : I think we oii^ht to go farther than that. I do 
not think that questions simply involving policy ought to be 
put to a witness like Lord Wmseley, beoause it is rather hard 
upon a witness to have to reply, “ I shall not/* or “ I cannot 
answer that question.*'* I think the questions ought not to be 
put to him. 

Mr. Naoboji : I demur to the statement thut I have said one 
sinifli word to him upon a ^(UiSttoii of poUOf. I ask to put 
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ouestionB to Lord Wolseley^ and he can nake any answer ^ 
toem he chooses. * ‘ ^ ' 

Mr. JipxsoN : We hare not hes];d ^e question. Let us 
hear it put. ,/ * ‘ 

Ghaibscan: Perhaps you will put your qtiosMon; we quite 
understand ^a't the position is. « 

13,3&T. Mr. Naoboji: Very weH: with regard to what 
England has done for India, for hep benefit or for her injury, I 
will just read a short statement? — Might 1 beg you to ask 
me a question ? I shall bo very glad to answer it. 1 do not 
want an essay read to me about what has taken place at some 
previous period of' history. If you- wUl ask me a question I 
will do my best to answet it, but to hear you read out some 
essay i^n sdm» problem would bo ot no usd' to mo, and I am 
afraid i could give you no valuable reply fo it. » 

13)398. If I ask my question I must explain what I mean. 
I will put the question at once. You state that England made 
India. I say that India has made England the most powerful, 
the richest, and the greatest country in the world, while tho 
British administration, under the Brit^. aq^hurities-riiot by 
the British people ’ 

Mr. Jackson : f-thli&'that should be hyenas evidence ; that 
is not a questigo,' |s itr 

Mr. Naoboji : I want to ask tliis question : what England 
has done for India ? I want to point 'out that England has 
done tho greatest possible material injury to India* I ask the 
question, is it so, or not ? * . . ■ . 

CxAiBMAN : Is not that a matter for you to give in evidence ? 
Mr. Naobqjt: Yes, I will give evidence. 

Chairman ; That is expressing your own views. We should 
be glad to hear them. 

Mr..NAOBOJi: Yes. ■* « 

Chairman : But ui;ould it not be better lwdimir'*tiiat from 
you if you went into the witness chair !" 

Mr. Naoboji: Certainly, but when any witness makes a 


statement which ought to be controverted at cnee, I am 
obliged to intervene ; otherwise, if I did not intervene, it may 
bd taken •to bd" my view. However, if my view is ^o be taken 
froin my awif evidence I am satisfied. 

Chairman : If you will come in and give us evidence upon 
these points wo shall bo very glad, because it really is ex- 
pressing your own view. 

Mr. Naoboji . I am asking whether Lord Wolseley’s view 
is the same or not. . • 

Mr. Cainb : Lord Wolseley on the subject you refer to only 
expresses a geuoMlly accepted opinion to which you demur and 
to which I demur too. 

Mr. Naoboji : It is a wiongly accepted opinion altogether, 
and therefore it ifiiould not go without being contradicted. 

Chairman : Quite so. I know, Mr. Naoroji, your views 
upon this point, and I think it may bo very desirable that you 
should have the opportunity of expressing them to us, but I < 
think they would be oxprcf-sod better in evidence than in 
questions to iv^itnes^es, ^n^uh the witnesses cannot answer. 

Mr. Naoboji : I do^^want to put any questions that the 
witness cannot answer, but I am quite willing to give it up. 

Chairman: If you wish to give us evidence. 

Mr. Naoboji : That I have already offered. I think it is a 
fair way to ppt it. 


Thirtieth Day, Tuesday^ Augud 1896^ 

Wxtum. Lord CROMKR. 

Mr. Naoboji : My lord, I have been advised, and I think it 
is good advice, that, as I am to be examined myself, I had 
bettor reserve all my questions for my own examination and all 
iny criticisms, so I do not think I will trouble Lord Cromer 
with any questions. 
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